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PREFACE. 


This  miscellany  was  first  formed,  many  years  ago,  when  two  of  my 
firiends  were  occupied  in  those  anecdotical  labowis,  which  have  proved  so 
entertaining  to  themselves,  and  their  readers.*  I  conceived  that  a  collec- 
tion of  a  different  complexion,  though  much  less  amusing,  might  prove 
somewhat  more  instructive ;  and  that  literary  history  afforded  an  almost 
unexplored  source  of  interesting  facts.  The  work  itself  has  been  well 
enough  received  by  the  public  to  justify  its  design. 

Every  class  of  readers  requires  a  book  adapted  to  itself  and  that  book 
which  interests,  and  perhaps  brings  much  new  information  to  a  multitude 
of  readers,  is  not  to  be  contemned,  even  by  the  learned.  More  might  be 
alleged  in  favour  of  works  like  the  present  than  can  be  urged  against  them, 
''^hey  are  of  a  class  which  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  The  Greeks 
were  not  without  them ;  the  Romans  loved  them  under  the  title  of  Varia 
Eruditio  ;  and  the  Orientalists,  more  than  either,  were  passionately  fond 
of  then  agreeable  collections.  The  fanciful  titles,  with  which  they  de 
corated  their  variegated  miscellanies,  sufficiently  express  their  delight. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  stimulate  the  literary  curiosity  of  those, 
who,  with  a  taste  for  its  tranquil  pursuifs,  are  impeded  in  their  acquire- 
ments The  characters,  the  events,  and  the  singularities  of  modem  litera- 
ture, are  not  always  familiar  even  to  those  who  excel  in  classical  studies. 
But  a  more  numerous  part  of  mankind,  by  their  occupations,  or  their  in- 
dolence, both  unfavourable  causes  to  literary  improvement,  require  to  ob- 
tain the  materials  for  thinking,  by  the  easiest  and  readiest  means.  This 
work  has  proved  useful :  it  has  been  reprinted  abroad,  and  it  has  been 
translated ;  and  the  honour  which  many  writers  at  home  have  conferred 
on  it,  by  referring  to  it,  has  exhilarated  the  zealous  labour  which  seve 
oditions  have  necessarily  exacted. 

*  The  Uto  WiUitm  S«wtrd,  Eiq.,  and  Janei  Pettit  Aodrewi,  Eiq. 
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Tis  p«nm  for  fbrHMiif  raat  eolkctioM  of  books  hai  B^ 
CMnnlj  existed  in  all  periodo  of  bomui  cariontT;  bac 
ta^  it  required  royal  HWiwfimi:e  tofound  >  national  Ubf«i» 
IT.  It  tt  only  moe  the  art  of  multiplying  tba  productiona 
i  dM  aand  baa  been  dioeoferad,  tbai  men  of  Mttera  bare 
ken  eoaUad  to  rival  tbia  impoial  and  patriotic  booour. 
ne  une  for  booka,  to  rare  before  tba  dftaentb  century, 
\m  gmdoally  brooow  general  only  wiibin  tbeae  (bur  buiH 
Mjcan;  in  tbat  snttll  epaea  of  tiaM  tba  pobbc  mind  of 
Evofie  baa  been  created. 

Of  LiaaAaiaa,  the  fblkmiat  aneodoCeo  aeem  most  in- 
tMotia^,  as  ibey  maik  eitber  uie  affection,  or  tbe  venera*- 
tioi,  wfaidi  anlized  men  bare  ever  felt  for  tbeae  perenma! 
Npoeitories  of  tbetr  minds.  Tbe  first  national  Ubrary 
(naded  ia  Egrpt  seeoMd  to  bare  been  placed  under  tbie 
pieelian  of  the  dmniiica,  for  tbeir  statuea  magufieently 
lioHMd  this  temple,  dedicated  at  once  to  religMin  and  to 
iientnre.  It  eras  siiM  &rther  embellished  ay  a  wel^ 
bovD  imcripiion,  for  ever  grateful  to  tbe  votary  of  liten^ 
t«e;  oa  die  front  eras  engraven,  *  Tbe  nourtelunettt  of  tbe 
•""I-'  or,  aflcoHing  lo  Diodorus,  *  The  medicina  of  tba 


The  Egyptian  Ptolemies  founded  tbe  vast  library  of 
Aknadha,  which  eras  afterwards  tbe  emulative  labour  of 
rinl  oMoarchs ;  the  founder  infused  a  soul  mto  the  vast 
\fAj  he  was  creating,  by  his  choice  of  tbe  bbrariaa  De- 
nnmu  Phalereua,  whose  skilAil  industrr  amassed  from 
•1  ittiooa  their  choicest  productions.  Wilboot  soch  a 
fafcnrian,  a  natumal  library  would  be  little  more  than  a 
iMnrj  chaos.  His  well  exercised  memorv  and  critical 
Mgneat  are  its  best  catalogue.  One  of  tbalPlolemiea  re- 
med  fupplyuw  the  famishM  Athoiians  with  wheat,  ootfl 
Ihej  presented  him  with  the  original  nMnnscriptsof  JBa- 
chjriiii,  Sopbodea,  and  Euripidea ;  and  in  returninceopiaa 
if  theee  onsiaals,  he  alloweid  them  to  retain  tbe  fifteen  ta- 
ktta  which  ha  had  pledged  with  them  aa  a  ptiaoely 
ncDrity. 

Rrea  when  tyraata,  or  usurpers,  pomsssed  sense  as 
nril  ts  courage,  they  have  proved  the  amst  ardent  |MitroiM 
if  iterslnre ;  they  know  it  is  their  uterest  to  turn  aside  tbe 
ptfe  mind  from  political  speculations,  and  to  aflbrd  thsir 
HbJMcts  the  inexhaustible  occupations  of  curiosity,  and  the 
ttHoliagpleaBureaofthe  imagination.  Thus  Pisistratus 
■  Mdto  have  been  among  the  eariiest  of  the  Greeks,  who 
projected  an  immense  collection  of  the  works  of  the  leam- 
•d,  aad  is  believed  to  have  been  the  collector  of  the  seal- 
ln«i  works,  which  passed  under  the  naaae  of  Homer. 

The  Romans,  after  six  oeniuriee  of  |(radual  dominion, 
MM  hare  poaaesard  tbe  vast  and  diversified  eoUectiona  of 
^  vritinjra  of  the  nations  they  conquered ;  among  the 
M  nhied  spoils  of  their  victories,  we  know  that  maau- 
Khpn  were  conaidered  as  more  precionB  tbaoi  vases 
«f feld.  Paulus  Emibus,  after  tbe  defeat  of  Perseua,  king 
tf  MteedoQ,  brought  to  Rome  a  great  number  which  he 
Ud  aniaeted  in  Gh«ece,  and  winch  he  now  diatribnied 
UBOBf  his  aons,  or  presented  to  tbe  Roman  peofde.  SyNa 
fiifiowed  his  example.  After  the  aiege  of  Athens,  he  di^ 
ttvered  an  entire  librarr  m  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which 
hiTia(c«med  to  Rome  ne  appears  to  have  been  tbe  founder 
tf  the  first  Roman  public  bbrary.  After  tbe  takinc  of 
Cinhtf  e,  the  Roman  senate  rewarded  tbe  fiunily  of  Re* 
fvhH  with  the  books  found  in  the  city.  A  bbrarr  was  a 
M&osal  gift,  and  tbe  most  honourable  they  couM  bestow. 
VVoai  the  mtereourse  of  the  Romans  with  the  Greeks,  the 


N 


Maoa  for  forming  libraries  rapidly  increased,  and  mdivi- 
■b  hegaa  to  pride  themselves  on  their  private  collections. 
Of  muxj  illmtnoas  Romana,  their  magnificent  taste  in 
virlbrariesnksbeenrseofded.  Asinins  Pollio,CrasBiis 


Cmsar,  and  Cicero,  have,  among  others,  been  eaiahralsd 
for  their  literary  splendour.  Luculhis,  whose  ineredibin 
opulence  exhausted  itself  on  more  than  imperial  hmirisa, 
more  honourably  diatinguished  himself  bv  tiis  vast  eoleoi 
tMMs  of  books,  and  the  nappy  use  be  made  of  them  by  thn 
liberal  access  he  allowed  the  learned.  *  It  was  a  fibrary, 
says  Platarch,  <  whoae  walks,  galleries,  and  cabinets,  wcra 
open  to  all  visiters ;  and  tba  ingenious  Greeks,  when  at 
leiaura,  reeorted  to  this  abode  oTtbe  Moses  to  hold  btararr 
eonversatioBs,  m  which  Lnculhis  biasself  loved  to  join/ 
This  Ubrary,  enlarsed  bv  others,  Julhis  C»sar  once  prt^ 
poaed  to  opcrn  for  the  public,  having  choeen  tba  arudits 
Varro  for  its  Ubrarian ;  but  the  daggers  of  Brutus  and  Us 
pacty  prevented  the  meditated  projects  of  Cesar.  In  this 
museum,  Cicero  frequently  pursued  bis  studies,  during  tba 
time  his  friend  Faustua  had  the  charge  of  it,  which  he  de- 
acribea  to  Atocua  in  bia  4th  Book,  Epist.  9.  Amidst  fais 
public  occupaiioos  and  bis  private  studies,  either  of  them 
sufficient  to  have  icunortalixed  one  man,  we  are  astonish- 
ed at  the  minute  attention  Cicero  paid  to  the  formation  of 
bis  libraries,  and  his  cabinets  of  antiquities. 

The  emperors  were  ambitious  at  length  to  give  their 
names  to  the  libraries  they  founded ;  they  did  not  conskler 
tbe  purple  as  their  chief  ornament.  Augoatoa  was  himseMf 
an  author,  and  in  one  of  those  stimptuous  buildings  oUled 
Tbermes,  ornamented  with  porticoes,  galleries,  and  atatues. 
with  ahady  walka,  and  refreahing  hatha,  teatified  his  fove  of 
literature  by  adding  a  magnificent  library,  one  of  theaa 
libraries  he  fondly  called  bj  the  name  of  bis  sister  Octavia: 
and  the  other,  the  temple  of  Apollo,  became  the  Ukunt  of 
tbe  poets,  as  Horace,  JovenaL  and  Peraiua  have  commo- 
morated.  Tbe  sueceesors  of^  Augustus  imitated  his  ea« 
ample,  and  even  Tiberius  had  an  imperial  library  ddefly 
consist'uig  of  works  conceraing  the  empire  and  the  acts  of 
its  sovereigns.  These  Trajan  augniented  by  the  Ulpian 
library,  so  denominated  from  the  family  name  of  this  pimes. 

In  a  word  we  have  accounts  of  the  rich  ornaments  tba 
ancients  bestowed  on  their  libraries ;  of  their  fk>ora  paved 
with  marble,  their  walls  covered  with  gisss  and  ivory,  aad 
their  shelves  and  deaka  of  ebony  and  cedar. 

The  first  pmbUe  library  in  Italy,  says  Tiraboaehi,  wm 
founded  by  a  person  of  no  conaiderable  fortune :  his  eredil, 
his  fivgafity,  and  fortitude,  were  indeed  eooal  to  a  trea- 
sury. This  extraordinary  man  was  Nicholas  NiccoG,  tba 
son  of  a  merchant,  and  in  hb  youth  himself  a  merchant; 
but  after  tbe  death  of  his  father  he  relinquished  tba  beaten 
roads  of  gain,  and  devoted  his  soul  to  study,  wad  lun  foiw 
tune  to  assist  students.  At  his  death  he  left  his  Hbrary  to 
tbe  puMic,  but  his  debts  being  greater  than  hia  eflTecta,  tba 
princely  generoaity  of  Coomo  de  Medici  realised  the  inteiN 
tion  of  ita  former  posaeeaor,  and  afterwarda  enridied  it,  by 
the  addition  of  an  apartment,  in  which  he  placed  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldaic,  and  Indian  Msa.  The  intra- 
pid  reaolution  of  Nicholas  V,  laid  the  foundations  of  tba 
Vatican ;  the  affection  of  Cardinal  Bessarion  for  bis  coun- 
try, first  gave  Venice  the  rudiments  of  a  public  Khrarr ;  and 
to  Sir  T.  Bodley  we  owe  the  invaluable  one  of  (hSotrd. 
Sir  Robert  CoUon,  Sir  H.  Sloane,  Dr  Birch,  Mr  Crach- 
erode,  and  others  of  this  race  of  hifvers  of  books,  have  al 
contributed  to  form  these  literarv  treasures,  which  oar  nn- 
lion  owe  to  the  enthusiasm  of  indlividoals,  who  have  fbimd 
soch  pleasure  in  coneecrating  their  fortunes  and  their  days 
to  this  great  public  object ;  or,  which  in  the  result  prodneaa 
the  same  public  good,  the  collectioos  of  soch  men  bavn 
been  frequently  purchased  on  their  deaths,  by  govoinmint, 
and  thus  have  entered  whole  and  entire  into  tba  groat  m^ 
tional  eoUectiona. 

Literature,  like  virtue,  is  its  own  reward,  and  tfia  en- 
thusiasm smne  experience  in  tbe  permanent  enjofOMiiio  of 
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*  TAit  library,  have  far  outweighed  the  neglect  or  (he  ca- 
lumny ofthttwoHd,  which  «(ime  ufi's  votaries  have  ffceiv- 
ed.  From  ihe  •inte  thai  Cicero  poured  fonh  hi*  feelioM 
in  hii  uraiuin  fur  the  poet  Archias,  innuroertbte  are  me 
tesiinKinifii  of  men  t^  fetter*  uflhe  itleaourable  delirium  oT 
their  resrarcheM  ;  that  deliciuu*  beverage  which  ihey  hate 
Bwa!lowed,  »o  ihirctily,  from  ihe  magica*  cup  nf  literal  lire. 
Ricliard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Chancellor  and  hiyh 
treasurer  f^  liliiVland  so  early  as  1341,  perhaps  raised  the 
6rst  private  library  in  our  country.  He  purchased  thirty 
or  flirty  volumes  oTihe  abbot  of  St.  Albans  for  fifiy  p«Miiids 
wei|(ht  of  silver.  He  was  so  epanioured  of  his  lar^e  col- 
lectton,  that  he  expressly  composed  a  treatise  on  his  lor^ 
of  books,  un<ier  the  title  of*  Philubibltoii/  an  honourable  tri- 
bute paid  to  liierature,  in  an  age  not  literary. 

To  pass  much  of  our  time  amid  such  Tast  resouroM, 
that  man  miMl  indeed  be  not  more  animated  than  a  leaden 
Mercury,  who  does  not  a«pire  to  make  some  small  addition 
10  his  liiirary,  were  it  only  by  a  critical  eatalofue !  He 
Biu<«t  be  a!*  indolent  as  that  aJiiroal  called  the  sloth,  who 
perishes  on  the  tree  he  climbs,  after  he  has  eaten  a^  its 
leaves. 

Henrv  Rantzau,  a  Danish  sentleman,  the  founder  of  the 
creat  library  at  Copenhagen,  whose  days  were  dissolved 
m  the  iitea<(ijres  of  reading,  di-icoveni  his  taste  and  ardour 
in  the  laUuwinj  elegant  effusion : 

Salvece  aureo!!  mei  lib*1II, 

Meie  deJicioB,  mei  leuores . 

Qiiam  vus  saepe  ocuiis  Juvst  vldera. 

El  iribM  maiiilHis  tenere  nuetrte ! 

T«ii  vos  eximii,  tot  eruilki, 

PriM*!  lumios  saeculi  et  recentls^ 

Ouifecei-e  viri.  suasqu-  vobis 

Ausi  creilere  Jiicubruiloiies : 

El  sperare  decus  porenne  scrhxis  ; 

Neque  htBC  Urriia  spes  fefellit  Alos. 

imTATED. 

Oolden  volumes !  richest  treasurea 
Objects  uf  delicina<  pleai urei ! 
Tou  my  eyes  rejokrinf  picnse, 
YiMi  my  hands  in  rapture  reire ! 
Briliuint  wli«  and  miiMinfr  safes, 
LUbts  who  beainM  through  mainy  ares ! 
Left  to  your  oonirioiis  lenves  their  story, 
And  ilare«i  to  trust  yuii  with  their  (riory ; 
And  now  their  hope  of  fame  arhicvVl, 
Dear  volumes  !— you  have  nut  deceived ! 

Tn*s  passion  for  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of /loolbs, 
IM  been  the  occasion  of  their  lovers  embeilithini;  their  out- 
fides  Willi  c  isily  ornaments  ;  a  rai^e  which  ostentation  may 
iave  abused ;  but  when  these  volumes  belong  to  the  real  man 
of  letter*,  the  m'let  fanciful  bmdin^  are  nfien  the  emblems 
of  his  lasie  and  feelin|rt.  The  f  reat  Thuanus  was  easer 
to  purchase  ih^  finest  copies  for  his  library,  and  his  volumes 
&re  still  eaaerly  purchased,  bearing  his'autosraph  on  the 
last  page.  A  celebrated  amateur  was  Grollier,  whose  li- 
brary wa4  opulent  in  these  luiuries ;  the  Muses  themselves 
could  not  more  ingeniously  have  ornamented  their  favourite 
works.  I  have  seen  several  in  the  libraries  of  our  own  cu- 
riouii  colleRto<i.  He  embellished  their  outside  with  taste 
tnd  insenuity.  They  are  fiUled  and  stamned  with  pecu- 
liar neatness,  the  compartments  on  the  bindini;  tre  drawn, 
and  painted,  with  diflferent  inventions  of  subjects,  analoffout 
to  the  wnrfcs  themselves ;  and  thev  are  farther  adorned  br 
that  amiable  inscription,  /•  OnUierSi  et  amkomm .  pur- 
porting that  these  literary  treasures  were  collected  for  him* 
■elf  and  for  his  friends ! 

The  family  of  the  Fuggers  had  long  felt  an  hereditary 
pts<ion  for  the  accumulation  of  literary  treasures;  and 
Uioir  p«>rraits,  with  others  in  their  picture  gallery,  forma 
curious  qu^'^*"  volume  of  187  iMirtraits,  esres«ivelv  rare 
even  in  G-rmanv,  entitled  *  Pugseronim  Pinacorheca.' 
Wolfiiis,  who  daily  haunted  their  celebrated  library,  pours 
0«it  his  gratitude  in  some  Greek  verses,  and  desrribes  this 
Bibliolheque  as  a  literary  hea/en.  furnished  wi\^  as  many 
biM»ks  as  there  were  stars  m  the  firmament ;  f>r  as  a  liie^ 
rary  g^r\fn,  in  whirh  he  psMed  entire  days  in  gnthering 
fruit  and  flow«*r«.  delighting  and  instructing  himself  by  |>er- 
petual  ••eeiioaiinn. 

In  1364  the  royal  library  of  Pranee  did  not  exceed  twen- 
ty volumes.     Shortly  after  Charles  V  increa<«Kl  it  to  nine 
hundred,  which  bv  the  fji'e  of  war.  ax  miirh  at  least  as  that 
of  money,   the  Duke  of  Bedford  afterwards  purchased  and 
ranaported  to  London,  where  libraries  were  amaller  than 


on  the  continent,  about  1440.     It  U  a  circumsiance  worthy 
ob.4ervation,  that  ihe   Fieticli  sovereign,  ChurleH  V,  »urs 
named  the  Wise,  ordered  that  thtny  poriable  iighiM,  witk 
a  silver  lamp  suspended  from  the  centre,  shoujd  be  iiiumic* 
ated  at  night,  that  students  might  not  find  their  purfUiiti  in- 
terrupted at  any  hour.     Many  among  uii,  ai  ihi8  moment, 
wh(»se  professional  avocations  admit  not  ol  morning  studies, 
find  that  the  resource:}  ufa  public  liUruryare  not  arct-saible 
to  ihem  from  the  omission  of  the  reguiution  of  ihu  zealous 
Charles  V  of  France.     An  alarming  objeciioii  h»    ni;iht> 
studies  in  public  libraries  is  ihu  danger  oi  tir«^,  and  in  our 
own  Briu»n  Museum  not  a  liiihl  in  permitted  to  be  carried 
about  on    any  prett-nce   whatever.     The  history   of  the 
'Bibliotheque'du  Roi'  is  a  curious  incident  in  literature* 
and  the   progress  of  the  human  mind  and  public  opmioa 
might  be  traced   by  its   gradual  accessions,  noiing  the 
changeable  qualities  of  its  literary  stores  chiefly  from  theo- 
logy, law  and  mediirine,  to  philoso|»hy,  and  elegant  titera* 
ture.     In  1789  Neckar  reckim^d  the  literary  treasures  te 
amount  to  S3u,000  printed  books,  70,000  manuscript  s,  and 
15,000  collections  of  prints.     13 v  a  curious   lilile  vulums 
published  by  M.  L**  Prince  in  1782,  it  aj^ipears  that  ii  was 
first  under  Louis  XIV  that  the  produciions  of  the  art  of 
engraving  werecollecied  and  arranged;  the  great  niinistor 
Colbert  purchased  the  extensive  collections  ot  the  Abliede 
Marolles,   who  may  be  ranked   among  the  faihfr.'<  of  our 
print-collectors.     Two  hundred  and  rixty-four  am|>le  port- 
folios laid  tlie  foundations,  and  the  catalogues  of  his  collec* 
liuns,  printed  by  Marolles  himself,  are  rare,  curious,  and 
high-|>riced.     Our  own  national  print-gallery  is  yet  an  in* 
fant  esiabiifhroent. 

Mr  Hallam  has  ob«erved,  that  in  1440,  England  had 
made  comparatively  hut  Imle  progress  iii  leuriiing — and 
Germany  wan  probably  still  h'ss  advanced.  Ilnvvwer 
there  whs  in  Gcnnany  a  celebrated  collector  of  books  in 
the  person  of  Truheinius,  the  celebrated  ablM>t  of  Spa o- 
heim,  who  died  in  1516  ;  he  had  amassed  about  two  thou- 
sand raanusrri|its,  a  literary  treasure  which  exrited  such 
general  aiientum,  that  princes  and  eminent  men  of  that 
day  iravelkd  to  visit  Triihemius  and  his  library.  About 
this  time  six  t>r  eight  hundred  volumes  formed  a  royal  col- 
lection, and  their  high  value  in  price  could  only  be  luriiish* 
ed  by  a  pnnce.  This  was  imleed  a  great  advancement  in 
bbraries,  when  at  the  beginning  of  ihe  fiHirteenth  century 
ihe  library  of  Louis  IX  contained  only  four  rlassical  au- 
thors, and  that  of  Oxford,  in  1300,  comtibied  of  '  a  few 
tiacts  kept  in  chest.' 

The  pleasures  of  study  are  classed  by  Burton  among 
th'tse  exercises  or  recreations  of  the  mind  which  pass 
wiihin  doors.  Looking  about  this  *  world  of  books*  he  ex- 
claims, *  I  could  even  live  and  die  with  such  ineditaiiuns, 
and  take  more  delight  and  true  content  of  mind  in  them, 
than  in  all  thy  wealth  and  sport!  there  is  a  sweetness, 
which,  as  Circe's  cup,  bvwi'cheth  a  student,  he  cannot 
leave  off*,  as  well  may  witness  thi*se  many  laborious  hours, 
days  and  nights,  spent  in  their  voluminous  treatises.  So 
sweet  is  the  delight  of  study.  The  last  dav  is  pritnin  di»» 
dpuluB*  *  Heinsius  was  mewed  up  in  the  library  of  Ley- 
den  all  the  year  long,  and  that  which  to  my  ihinkine  should 
have  bred  a  loathing,  caused  in  him  a  greater  liking.  I 
no  sooner,  saith  he,  come  into  the  library,  but  I  bolt  the 
door  to  me,  excluding  Lust,  Ambition,  Avarice,  and  at 
such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idleness,  the  mother  o'  Ignor> 
ance  and  Melancholy.  In  the  very  lap  of  eternity  amongst 
so  many  divine  souls,  I  take  my  seal  with  so  lofty  a  spirit, 
and  sweet  content^  that  I  pity  all  our  great  ones  and  rich 
men,  that  know  not  this  happiness.*  Such  is  the  incense 
of  a  votary  who  scatters  it  on  the  altar  ieas  for  the  cere- 
mony than  from  the  devotion. 

There  is,  however,  an  in*eniperance  in  study,  incomi>aa 
lible  ofken  wiih  our  social  or  more  active  duties.  The 
illustrious  Gruiius  exposed  himself  to  the  reproaches  ci 
some  of  his  c«>ntemporaries  for  having  too  warmly  pursued 
his  studies,  In  the  detriment  of  his  public  stati<>n.  It  waa 
the  boast  of  Cicrm,  that  his  philosophical  studies  had 
never  interfered  with  the  ser\ices  ho  owed  the  republic, 
and  that  he  had  only  de<licaied  to  them  the  hours  winch 
others  gave  to  their  walks,  their  repas«s,  arid  iheir  plea- 
sures. Looking  on  his  yolunrnomi  labf>iir«,  we  are  sur- 
prisc^d  at  this  observation :  how  honourable  is  it  to  him, 
that  his  vsiioiis  philo>o|ihiral  works  be.ir  the  titles  of  the 
different  villas  he  possessed;  which  shows  thnt  ihcy  were 
composed  in  their  respective  retirements.  Cicero  must 
have  been  sn  early  riser;  and  practised  that  macio  art  «# 
em|doying  his  timej  as  to  have  multiplied  his  davs 
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Tirpf-fwlmi  •Fli.'lf  !■.  l-.n  .hmUi-  rn  Ii'rrx un-rn 
^«l<.l<ru■h  avi^i  Jw"  ilwi  i.-i.  ■  |««i"B  fur  c«l.i:i- 

IV  ■  RitHHuKaaur  "  ""  •:«i«'«1[  w  '■'■mHiiH  l*V 

irii>4<  VXkiilK  MI--IKMII  GUniHtv,  ■■■<,  HIK-  llbrUKI 

»«-l.M  «'Tim«»  kito«Wte>«hH.lh=jlTli  ll-inili'l' 
r»«..  T'B-ir  m.Hte*  librtnr.  liiTr  Uni  «ilnl  U"  "wl 
luun^fir  iiim» niaif ;  iml  ■(>■■■.  "k  lomb ;f  htoi*. 


Th-  H  i>.i..>i.>nia  h.«  ■•■»>  nj^  ■..■r.i.-rn...  ....„  ... 

•k  .l-c-lll  .'.<,  ll  H  fitl-*«"  A"  111!-™!'!"  I'  "•  !>" 
HI.  l;.j.irrd  h«  IKf  r.iliH  .rf  c»;l"'l'if-.  «""  H""!:!'!  ""T 
•K^i^nr  in.-  -«Hil.-«.  Uh-i  ■rt-i'.nl.  JtCm  J  rtw  «onil, 
'^S«.»fli"-r.«  |rf«B  mil  il«i'  f*""  ■>"  ihn«wr» 
w-«.!i  I  likrarT.  wbrro  vmiuikx  arTiired  M  ill  ilir  I'Mli  "f 
kirnai.  elk  ■'mat',  tri|Jc  uo ri IubiI*  sihI  liiil«IVa'lirt< 
rr  IckrJ  iij  in  win  »»•,  wiJ -mwil  rn>ni  ihcmiru 
lu  If  ..f  me  mr*  nwtir.  ibir.iiif  iwr  rjw  Ilk"  Mrtrrii 
k4ilii»  imrlllj  lh«il»«l  fll'iri««l.iil-W". 

B-nrw  hk.  ipuelicJ  on  ihit  mna  "nil  himnKii :  '  0] 
mr.t  ■r..;i«rti».'  «»y.  he, '  »•  »■■"  ■■■  I  «ntir  1.1*  '""||T' I 

!!■■«•"'•  i.«lli-r:  iii»»mlB-tlHi"»iii»Bii-«liiii«>«  r-lil 
In.-..  K-r'i-u-HD  bmliii-'..  fcr.,  ■■"■■iir  'h-i"  "»  •"" 
■wh-f,  ••il'li-.n™  •h"iri"««  ««!!"*  "f  !""■»"  s**"- 
ki.  hr  th*  bv  whuih  h*  hI  i.hii  lr».-Tt«  olim  **■■»,  dr 


.iHlimid 


••  htnorir,  ram 

"L.WMl»'t.ir*  .-.-iii.^  •  hi'iii*  wf-niK  ■.:MHii  ui  Ic 
xrjni  p  ^-^^tt  -J  ana  iib'w.  I.A*  hm.  >hii  mi  ih' 
R-rni  lUr.  af  rr  lumiuit  .nrrthi!  pain  tif  .in  iiM  hnik, 

er^jtri —  ■■h"Ia^.    LiirBnniin|>>mhtinluii|J!.ii. 

n't .  »«•  nrT-riwiBlillbti  iirKllw  ■>{  iBi»i«ii'" !  t"  •  "It 

Wf<  ■  f  havMij  Iha  •»*  nf  liK  l-^l,  "i' "      '  ''■ 

A.lf-    hr  wrArib^  >*'n4wr4ilrrr<1  idvirv; 

Bir>  »,4-ii.2  rhr  irOMir  iil  Anhili''. 


Tlwf- 


n,i„b<  »ll  ilMi.  irr  «  ««»»  •"-«  "-■''"'■'  ^jj"\t 
1  «*  Then-  i-  III  ailMii  aiir  >•  nnnuii'ii'i  »i»  few  •"« 
■.iWqim  nlillMii*!  t.t  .nnn  "ibir  i}ini;«,  »e  Iwl  fnl 
.■iii.l»H««  in  trirmr  the  uriai"*- rf  » ""til.  "hi  n  •  "*" 

mlTam  n  lali«(  to  b-Jl--  Mii-.v  lin'  rdim-w  mii-  iH  iii  h» 

hr  imiiiltM  » I  ll  ju.i«io- V,  i«  inMliil.     Th'  iiiWi 'ii*  "• 

wr«.'iM'fn«i'Ki«.'u«'-J'i"..'  Il4i.d.»ihl«llir.  u««« 
sr|li«tHi  ■iiih-Ti,  (iilf  nii'nr  Ihiiip,  iiih  rl-ewh™-  to  »» 

hm  namx. '  tfiral  nuoi  •/  AVam  ''ilWu  rtjHfin*,'  bka  • 
ih>illllieNi:.,ibnkafinlniiiuw(.  ^     ^  ,      v. 

u'lli***!  iili-ainirr  iheit  naTilrn*r  iVw*  r»  !■■•""•>"■■ 
Th-^  ■luTi'iMi,  ■h•^  ilmneli  ibpy  know  nHirh.  Mill  iMnl 
ii.kMiw  ■i>i44-,  iniiv(n|iiin->h»v»iH-a»fb-4.>i;H  w 
llnl  Ma  iIh'I  ma.X'IT'r  Mai..  >lri|rf>rH-k<.  Uni>  rollrt. 
li>4H  iJ  b.»ii  ■«•  .uliri-l  "I ii-mit.  »«i*-iil> l»litn  >!* 


imliiir 


ibr  Borul 


Whs  diiTiw  bay  •..  man.  fc.-Ji.T  Ih-  .»."  :— 
i«i  iiaT*  an  hai'.  and  J""  pun-haw  •  ennihi  mm  ar>- 
i'nJ.  an-l  v>al  oi.l  hareafaiHl  mrr-r:  vmamfrar  a*.) 

HH  ap-  .an*  aF.inKAi^ertvi.41  ami  v.«an-  en  iniwD* 
da -.>rra.'T.-irlih'ar]an*  A.r  ii>4  ^.r-nrrrnt  Ihrai  fr-ni 
Ih- .ikii' HiikUun  uT  the  <n«n«,  aail  ihc  niUH.il):  inuniila 

g.j^fi  d-uiiemnr^  will  fMif mipriHHlv  Ftailr  at  thr  n^er- 
(iai  .if  i>K  amiaWr  Mi>la»nti--n.  lie  pimiMnI  in  hr. 
tvi-r  ini*  rnr  auihun.  Plain,  Plai;,  PmiaRh,  and 
Pt.J<:'nv  tiie  ee-vnuhrr. 

An.-i  I  41  <**•  *  t^ai  cn'lH-i'ir  nf  cnri.at*  IwAi.  and 
J-r<-r.-o<Td.-t-ndi.dhiin4.-iri.hinarni*>4l«r  ih<- KUia- 
auil.     H'  tie^  >  C«nd  n->»"  1^"'  hiiyiaj  ihr  inn,M  rlr- 

1-r  ^^iiirr.  ile  laui  th.-  Ie«  ih*  rrr>  afr'fi'iciir.l  in 
(Mj!nl*'>»nrh,lliemnrelihrnT  thi-wniHrwhlnj.idef  nf 

irr.rt.  ..f  a  pnntH  hi»*  ihin  "h'"  "  "»:  •"  "'  «'e 
th-mmnw  iJainl.ia  «™Jpa|ier  and  cl«r  type  than  wh,-n 
tW  in  v-»ii«  aid  |itper  an  bilh  had.  H-  al-an  pin^ 
i,'^  It  'b  Id*  np«nu»  of  rniB.<  Ihai  afini  ntRKin  w  fnr. 

__.._..■.     —J    „|y  ,o  [„  i0B,id,.fK,'    —    -- 

, .._  .r  iiw  li  ._ . 

„..™   .,., — ton'i  plan.     Thmip  whn  -, 

n'nt  T  fiK  a  b>«li,  nn  he,  tilt  il  w  rejirniied,  ■haw  nlainlr 
ftii  li'r  aee  r"itne4  loUicir  iin.iraniie,  inH  preTn-  ih' 
•i.iai  «f  •  MiMule  to  the  M^iitiiinn  i.r  Darfu" 


•  »n  aluiMi  an*  |Hn  wMeh  i^'athiaJ  t'.e  Frenrh 
1«.H  «r  I'lr  nr-wiIwrH*  an  anliirkiF  bliiiBkr!  i<iirilnl  t.n 

B.:.<  "  ri>r.''  The'  huok,  and  Uit  euihac  dliideil  In,  i|UiU 


M  ./  hi>  |wl>l.-l>et\  fiaal  an-iHiitt.  Ai  l-niih,  ■ 
f.ff  Iiirniun  ii|irej.l  lhi'in«li  ilie  1"|J*  "f  "h"  fir-ipir, 
r  infiirvd  Ihr  lu  i|irri.'iiRi-d  and  ihi-  iKW*ani  in  *•■ 

Ihi-  haiHil*  "f  <hr  Mu>r*.  ■-■rii-l'ir*]  nhq-i-n  branl- 
I.hed  >!•  fimaehthl-  w.aieai:  and  the  fill  'f  m..nT.  laniehl 
.     Miihifir>.ii<  win. 

Ir  wa*  (rB'tahr  diffilh 
|«t;nn<  hl-l  nlliTWBa 

, I  rum  wldrb  ihri  ha*a 

iK'il.  naiM  wH  lire eiif ii-d bin  ■ 


rhrTiiirn'll.A  ..r  Itnlrwi,  m  Ihn  f-n  

nn>l  H..ii.ii«r  »iwe  .rflilreanirej  fir  wnieii.  a  r,.!^ 
Di  .inpiilv  or  anih.vs  aiel  a  rrfiw-d  ■|Htil  nt  rnltrmn, 
•I" 


ihr  rhnmirl.-*  nf 

public  Blind,  »hil»  ihrvi-tBi  a  »radir  «■>■*«■«  fnr  *-• 

■Ik  hnntm  whii-h  tnm  idlr.|en.d.'nni  ih-rtr  mimuHi.. 

"'    '        *~    lirii.  ha*  inBlnnhnl^*  l^wliirnl  HHirh  e.il; 

~   u-anlal  ■d'  enllrinn.     I>ar<inn<  hnHile  In  lb* 
ilhi  id"  hirraliire  haee  llkr*  n  diade  IrtnnHb 


nned  in  hk  oF- 


aiiirr.     Thiar  |«l>>i''' 


.,..,..    .iirn-madlBer>,B 

fieial  kaowlnl|i«.   '^nmeinmnierrlT  i 
puMie  atieniRia,  a  maHcnity  ia  iii-hilut 

tbnei-  worki  n  prnaie,  whirh  h'  hB«  n 
firial  car.anie.     But  fn-d  » 


^ ^nitbali'i.  whn  «il1  iib 

■T.^TB  nodidVBiY,  and  *i»e  mabiiitr'm  hi*  drriwm. 
To  Ihr  Weta  id^liieraiiin-  ihr)e  wIibim  wIh-ii  iber  hara 

•  mat  iMnum  nf  tiirraiy  bidiwy.  and  are  iMleed  iba  an- 
tnla  rf  the  ri-pnld"-.  . 


lef 


CURIOSITIES   OF 


tTlMrimMniniKmkaown.  Tfa«7  d-liifat  our  c1iri«i- 
Ij  hf  openiDf  Ha*  nawi,  uhI  lif  hi  up  in  sbHTTiiif  Bindi 
■aof  projeeu  d  larkt,  wanlMJ  io  our  own  liiinUire. 


Thll  odllD    of  K 


Kjeclofbrniiiio  SdIIo,  * ^ 
ru.     In  IW5  iLppwnl  hia  /«inwl  da  Sfaauu. 


n  hii  AUcn  del  Our^M 

iniigriiiil  of  Bivli 
,  ,  rnaucod  three  Sik 
rt  Mi^anipU' — CAofju^LDd  Ar 
lini  in  all  i2  rolumei,  which,  eamuli 
ice.     Inferior  to  BaylsiD  the 


.r-^j"™ 


ui7     The  war 

uJ,  tl  the  luiH  lime,     lUfiH,-  wriltNi  by  t 


muMinenl  ind  uitlnid'ion.' 
BeauiobreudL'Eiiruit.lwolnrnedPrairri 
fiiifi(<trfiic  GmnantfiK,  rnm  r  ~ 


by  the  JBiMslArfHi  Briln- 
'Vay4ge  LitlerairB,'  whn  cirsif  nan  - ''- 


throuthout  Europe,  and  hia  joun 
trtnalated  intc  tvioua  langMifea, 

of  Salk)  were  pren  w''  ■.      ^  .    .■  ■ 

•ocfc  mtlipiiiT  of  wit,  ..._      ...       ^        _    .    .  ,.-... _. _.. 

-      nura,  ud  lbs  m«I  lieart-morinK  complopii.     The  leriljrhu  b«ni  piclially  let  inID  theeecrel;  Dt  Mifij  wu 

d,  and  the  wit  iiad  bia  <>■»</ ihc  cDniribulon.  and  Warburlon  CDaiiniinicaicd  hia 


ie,lbe  ubnidiermiaiic     wrileraiB  thia  moat  tanialilinc  Dunoar: '  Lee  aulcura  eonl 
nrily  of  eniiciim,  ukI     (Fna  de  nenle  et  que  enlendrnt  loua  parliilFnirnl  ]'A»> 


illed  the  laieitea  of  thia  new 
idirjFlama:   BUInaitt '     ' 
hftnng  publiahed  a  law-bo* 


leUDod  twd  their  plafiarii 

daim  diapDIed.     Saruir 

AHalvcfaiH.  Hebdoniada 

dvitM !  and  Meugf 

Sallu  hul  intaled  with 

jtr  a  not  tlloinJ  to  defviui  anollier  lawyer,  kc.  Seita- 
Itri  moUUm  Hon  bcttirrmaUdictrf  JiaJoMjue  oL  Othen 
luudly  deciaiinnl  agauul  thia  new  apeciea  of  impenal  ly- 
raooy,  uid  thu  uiempl  lo  regulate  ihe  public  opinna  by 
that  of  an  indiTidual.  Sallo,  aflrr  baling  pubbahed  only 
bb  third  Tolume,  Mt  ihe  irrilaled  waipa  of  lileralore 
ry  gladly  abdicated 


The 


Truplioo  by  a 


Ih  which 


ilerealing.     The 


defrodrd  the  lilleriic 

Inlimidalrd  by  Ihe  TaTe  of  Silk>,  hieaucnoKW,  Ahbj 
Qalloir,  flouriihed  in  a  nader  rriin.  He  conleBird  hin>. 
aeirwith  giring  the  tillea  of  booki 

public,  who  had  brea  ao  much  imuaed  br  the  raillery  an 
•niiriiy  at  the  founder  oflha  dynaily  dTdbw  critica,  now 
vunnurvd  alihewani  of  that  aalT  and  aeidilv  by  which 
ihey  had  reiiihed  the  higitire  coliaiian.  They  were  noi 
wiified  in  baring  (he  noat  beautifal,  or  the  nmt  euiioua 
ptnaofanew  work  broughltocether;lheywiihed  for  Ihe 
vnreuooable  entertabnient  of  nilinn  aud  raillery.  Al 
length  aoMher  ohjrdion  wu  eoDJurrd  up  itainai  the  r«- 
Tiew ;  nuthematiciana  complained  lliey  were  negledrd 
10  iDaka  room  for  eiperimenli  in  natural  philnaophyj  the 

taliquariee  •tnuld  ban  noihing  but  dlMsrenea  of  vaa,  or 
rragmrBK  oT  wliquiiy.  Medical  wwki  were  called  for  _... 
by  one  party  ud  reprobated  by  another.  In  ■  word,  eafh  rahlr 
reader  wiilHid  t«ty  to  hare  accnunia  of  bonke  which  were 
inlereiling  lo  hia  pn/earion  orhia  tute.  BiiT  a  review  iia 
work  preaenTed  lo  the  puMic  at  larje.  and  written  [or  more 
than  ooe  country.     In  ^te  of  all  Iheie  difBcultiea,  thia 

JtvmlAr  iSgoBiMlni  been  amn-ed  an  a  oiiical  plan, 
•tcopying  lea  ir< ' '■-< ' J— 

bleraiure  of  ihe 

The  neit  celebralfid  mwwer  ia  Bayle,  who  underteob, 
n  I«B<,luaJtfaM«at(d(faJI«>^Mifii*<<<*  J^"*"*-  Ha 
pnaeeaaad  iba  tit,  ■eqnired  by  habit,  of  roadng  a  book  by 
hia  6ag*n,  a*  itbu  been  happilyeipreMcd;  and  of eom- 


'counl  of  only  EngUih  booki  begina  in  1733,  and  cloaca 
n41.Hague,  tS  voli.;  to  Ihia  we  mual  add  ihe  Jniru 
nfonufy,  inlBToiumn,  by  DrMaly,  a  roriign  phy. 

e'lUu'orEn^ahliienmre'rromniOionU.  c'liboa 
_,-atow»a  hi(h  character  on  the  joornaliel,  who  inmeiioiea 
<  uplrea  to  the  chanrter  of  a  poet  and  a  philoeophcr ;  on* 
of  (he  taal  diKiipiea  <rfiha  aehiiol  of  Font  entile.' 

rer  haate  and  heat, 

.. , motlo.applira  Virgil'adeewiiiiiDn  ofihe  yMing 

!  from  the  Aecaniua,  ^Seqijiturauh-rmnon  paeaibuvrqiiia-*  He  ray* 
SaJlo  had  he  only  h»ld>  a  mmlUn  cnwrraifHii  with  the  imblic ;  bat 
amdemanda  ncire  mainriiyrrf  retlrciion  and  mora 
iraa  ofatyle.  In  hleobeimale  reaohilicn  of  carrTinf 
a  renew  wilhoiii  an  amnciale,  he  haa  ahown  iiajolly 
■  danger ;  for  a  fatal  illaeH  produced  a  ceieaiion,  at 

ler  renewa,  are  (he  Jlfrennt  de  Trrtom.  writire 
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iudgr,  Bayle  (ha  diMTUtiCFptiF, could  ool  iangailtefyhia 
reailera.  Um  panegerk  waa  lhaugh(  aomewhal  prodigal ; 
bia  Aiiency  ofelyleiMiewhillnofainiliar;  and  othera  it 
Irded  not  In  rcliah  hia  gayrif .  In  hia  latler  nluDea,  to  a^ 
Ihedamnor,  ha  aaaiintvd  Ihe  cold  aobrielyof  anhiatorian; 
vcy  to  (he  Rterarr  wnrld, 


lilt  the  journal  becomealedioue,  or  faila  in  tarirly.     AM>i 

eDicliTe  (br  a  nind  ao  eilenaiye  aa  hia  ;  the  Abhf  could 

tiijir^t  any  audden  ruriaaH;  whidi  aiiied  him ;  whirh  in- 
terrupted perpetually  Ihal  rcgulaiily  the  public  eiprcK 
from  aJDumaliBt. 

Toileecribe  the  chaiaderofa  peifecl  journaltd.  would 
be  only  an  ideal  porlrait  1    There  are  howeeer  anme  ao- 

arqiiainled  with  the  ruhjeda  ha  treata  en:  no  iMmmnu 
teqniremenl !     He  muM  poeaea*  Ihe  lllrrary  Aialnrv  ef  hit 


ticiam.  doaed  n  igST.  i  di.<llnct  fmni  any  other.     Tl  b  the  retuli  of  nn  active  nir* 
with  nfenorakiH:  and  I  «ity,  which  lea)])  uiioiikea  iirely  iniereii  in  the  lailea 
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pd  pur»nit»  of  the  km,  while  it  wves  the  jounuliat  fron 
MHM  ridiculoiis  Uimden.  We  often  lee  thn  m\uA  ofa  re- 
newcr  half  a  century  remoCe  fron  the  work  renewed.  A 
ine  freiin;,  of  the  ntfioos  Rwoneni  of  writera,  with  a 
Rfie,  adapted  to  fix  the  attealion  of  the  iadoleot,  and  to 
ina  the  imtraetahle ;  but  candour  ii  the  briftheat  fen  of 
entkiim !  He  oaiht  not  to  throw  ererj  thing  inio  the 
eraciUe.  nor  should  he  nfier  the  whole  to  pan  as  if  he 
trembled  to  touch  it.  LanpoonSi  and  satires,  in  time  will 
ne  their  effect,  as  well  as  panegyrics.  He  nust  learn 
ID  resist  the  seductions  of  his  own  pen ;  ihe  pralen«ons  of 
eampnsiog  a  treatise  on  the  wuhjttt^  rather  than  on  the 
leak  be  cniicisei,  proud  of  insinuating  ihat  he  gives  in  a 
frcen  pm»':«,  what  the  author  himself  has  not  been  able 
u>  pcffrjrm  in  his  Tolumes.  Should  he  gain  conSdenoe  by 
a  popular  delusion  and  by  unworthy  conduct,  he  may 
chance  to  be  murtififd  by  the  pardon  or  the  chastisement 
of  intuited  genius.  The  most  noble  criticism  is  that,  in 
which  the  critic  is  not  the  antagonist  so  much  as  the  rnral 
of  the  author. 

RCCOTKKT  or  MAinTSCBIPIf. 

Our  ancient  davsics  had  a  very  narrow  escaoe  fron  t<v 
111  aanihilaiion.  Many,  we  know,  have  perisned  r  many 
we  posses  1  are  but  fragmr-nis ;  and  chance,  blind  arbiter 
of  the  wijrks  n\  fenius,  has  given  us  some,  not  of  the  high- 
est vaiue  :  which,  however,  have  proved  very  useful,  serv^ 
iat  as  a  lest  to  show  the  pedantry  of  those  who  adore  an- 
tM|Uiiy  not  from  true  feeling  but  frnm  traditional  iirejudice. 

Oik*  reasoOf  writes  the  learned  compiler  UEuprii  dm 
Ovtso/irs.  why  we  have  loM  a  great  number  of  ancient  au- 
thorv.  was  the  conquest  of  Efvpt  by  the  Saracens,  which 
Jepnved  Eurofie  of  the  use  vlt  the  papynta.  The  igno- 
rance of  that  age  could  6nd  no  subniituie  ;  thcv  knew  no 
•ihrr  eipedient  but  wntmg  on  parchment,  wbicli  became 
every  Hay  more  scarce  and  ci^tly.  Ignorance  and  barba- 
nsra'unfiiTtuDa'ely  seized  on  Rmuan  manuscripts,  and  in- 
du:.rnoM>i!v  Hetaced  pages  once  imagined  to  have  been 
inu»)rfai  f  Thif  most  elegant  compositions  of  classic  Rome 
were  cinrerled  into  the  osalmi  of  a  breviary,  or  the  prayers 
of  a  mi<«a!.  Livy  and  Tacitus  'hide  their  diminished  heads' 
to  prev^nre  the  legend  of  a  laini,  and  immortal  truths  were 
converted  into  clumsy  ficiioni.  It  happened  thai  the  nvMit 
voluminous  authors  were  the  greatest  sufferers ;  these 
were  pr**ferretl,  because  their  viiiume  being  the  greateit, 
it  Dn»i  prrfiiably  repaid  their  destroying  industry,  and  fur^ 
sifhefl  am:iler  Kcope  fur  future  traiiicription.  ALivy  or  a 
Diodirus  wms  preferred  to  the  HmaOer  works  of  Cicero  or 
Horace  :  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  Juvenal,  Per^ 
siu*.  an"!  ^f  artial  have  ome  down  to  us  entire,  rather  pro- 
baMv  than  to  these  pious  personafes  preferring  their  ob- 
scenities, as  some  hav«  arcused  them.  Not  lung  ago  at 
Rome,  a  part  of  a  book  of  Livv  was  found,  between  the 
hoes  of  a  parrhroent  b*it  half  effaced,  on  which  they  sul^ 
•tiioted  a  briok  of  the  Bible. 

That,  however,  the  monks  had  not  in  high  veneration 
the  profane  authors,  appears  by  a  facetious  anecdote.  To 
read  ih*  ciaj^ics  was  c(<a«iitlered  as  a  very  idle  recreation, 
■nd  some  h*-M  ihem  in  ereai  horror.  To'distinguuh  them 
from  other  bnok'*,  they  invented  a  dt^eraceful  sign  :  when 
a  monk  asked  for  a  pa^an  author.  aOer  making  the  gene- 
ral si?n  they  iKcd  in  their  manual  and  silent  language  when 
they  wanted  a  book,  he  added  a  particular  one  which  non- 
siMed  in  «cratchins  under  his  ear,  %n  a  dos,  which  feels  an 
ilchihz.  scratch*:!  himself  in  that  place  with  his  paw  — be- 
eaus*-.  raid  thry.  an  unbeliever  is  rrNnpared  to  a  du* ! 
la  this  manner  they  exp  Msed  an  Uehimg  for  those  dog$j 
VifTit  or  Hurace ! 

Tnere  hav*;  been  ages  w.ien  for  the  possession  of  a 
■anu«rTipt,  «nme  weiiM  iranitfer  an  estate ;  or  leave  in 
^wn  r«r  it4i  luan  hundreds  of  cnldi-n  cmwns;  and  when 
ffven  the  sale  or  loan  of  a  manuscript  was  considered  of 
inch  imp<»rTan'*e  as  to  have  been  solemnly  registered  in 
public  aoTA.  Absolute  as  wa<  L'mii«  XI,  he  could  not  ob- 
tain thf  MS  of  Ra'it,  an  Arabian  writer,  to  make  a  copy, 
from  the  liiirary  of  the  faculty  of  Pari.*,  without  pledging  a 
bun^^reH  g<«!dt'n  crown«;  and  ihe  preijilrnt  of  his  treasury, 
ebargeil  wvh  this  enmmivsinn,  f*Ad  part  of  his  plate  to 
Bake  the  deiKimt.  F  »r  the  loan  of  a  vniiime  of  Avirenna. 
Iharon  offen-d  a  pledge  often  mark^  of  iiilver,  which  was 
lefused  :  berauM  it  wa«  not  riin^iiirred  equal  to  the  ri^k 
acarred  of  Ur^inz  a  volume  of  Avtcenna!  These  evenin 
lenirred  in  1471.  One  rannnt  but  smile  at  an  anterior 
Hnod,  when  a  cuuntes^of  Anjoii  bought  a  favourite  bfwik 
0l  homilies,  for  two  hundred  vheep.some  sk  ns  of  martins, 
u '  buahels  of  wheat  and  rye. 


In  these  tines,  manuscripta  were  important  artaclea  of 
commerce;  they  were  oseeosively  scarce,  and  preseifd 
with  the  utmost  care.  Usurers  themselves  considered 
them  as  precious  objects  for  pawn ;  a  student  of  I^via, 
who  was  reduced  by  his  debaucheries,  raised  a  new  (or* 
tune  by  leaving  in  pawn  a  manuscript  of  a  body  of  law; 
and  a  grammarian,  who  was  ruined  by  a  fire,  rebuilt  hii 
house  with  two  small  volumes  of  Cicero. 

At  the  restoration  of  letters,  the  researches  of  literary 
nen  were  chiefly  directed  to  this  point ;  every  part  of  Eii- 

a>e  and  Greece  was  ransacked,  and  the  glorious  end  co»- 
ered,  there  was  something  sublimein  this  humbicindio- 
try,  which  often  produced  a  lost  author  of  antiquity,  and 
gave  one  more  classic  to  the  world.  This  occupation  wo 
carried  on  with  enthusiasm,  and  a  kind  of  mania  possessed 
many  who  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  distant  voyages, 
and  profuse  prices.  In  reading  the  correspondence  oftha 
learned  Italians  of  these  limes,  much  of  which  has  descend- 
ed to  us,  their  ad? entures  of  manuscript-hunting  are  very 
amusing,  and  their  raptures,  their  congraiulatmns,  or  at 
limes  their  condolence,  and  even  their  cenmires,  are  all 
immoderate  and  excessive.  The  acquisition  of  a  provinca 
wouM  not  have  given  so  much  satisfaction  as  the  discovery 
of  an  author  little  kiuiwn,  or  not  known  at  all.  *  Oh.  peat 
gain !  Oh,  unexpected  felicity !  I  intreat  vou  my  Poggio, 
send  mc  the  manuscript  ai  socm  as  possible,  thai  I  may 
see  It  before  I  die  V  exclaims  Aretino,  in  a  letter  f>verflow- 
ing  wiih  enthuniasm,  on  Poggio's  discovery  of  a  citpy  of 
Qumtilian.  S<ime  of  the  half-witted,  who  joined  in  this 
great  hunt,  were  often  thrown  out,  and  some  {laid  high  for 
manuscripts  not  authentic  ;  the  knave  played  on  the  bung* 
Img  amateur  of  manuscripts,  whose  credulity  was  greater 
than  his  purse.  But  even  among  the  learned,  much  ill 
blood  wax  inflamed  :  he  who  had  been  most  sticceiivful  in 
acquiring  manuscripts  was  envied  by  the  leas  Ttrtunate,  and 
the  glory  of  pfwsessiiig  a  manuscript  of  Cirt-ro,  seemed 
to  approximate  to  that  of  being  its  author.  It  is  curirHis  to 
observe  that  in  these  vast  importations  into  Italy  of  manii- 
scriijts  fnim  Ams,  John  Aurispa,  who  brouuhr'nianv  hun* 
dreds  of  Greek  maiiuxcriuts,  laments  that  he  had  chosen 
more  profane  than  itacred  writers ;  which  cirrumsisnce  he 
tells  us  wss  owing  to  th«:  Greeks,  who  woiilii  not  so  easily 
part  with  iheolosical  works,  but  they  did  not  hijihiy  valiw 
prorane  writ  em ! 

These  manuscripts  were  discovered  in  the  oh«ciirest  re- 
cesses of  munas'erii's ;  thev  were  rK*t  always  imprisoned 
in  libraries,  but  mtitng  in  oblivion ;  in  dark  unfrequented 
corners  with  rubhi^h.  It  required  no  lens  ingemiitv  to  find 
out  places  whTe  to  examine,  than  to  uiKierstanil  tfie  value 
of  the  acqiiioilion,  when  obtained.  An  univi-nial  ignorance 
then  prevailed  ui  the  knowledge  of  anrit-nt  writers.  A 
scholar  uf  those  times  gave  the  first  rank  among  the  Latin 
writers  to  one  Valerius,  whether  he  mennt  Martial  or 
Maxinius  is  uncertain  ;  he  piared  Plato  and  Tuliy  among 
the  poets,  and  imagnied  that  Knnitis  ami  Siaii'us  wera 
contemporaries.  A  library  of  six  hundred  volumes  was 
then  considered  as  an  extraonlinary  col|iTii(»n. 

Among  those  whose  lives  were  devoted  lo  this  purpose, 
Pogpo  the  Klorennne  stands  distinguished  ;  hiii  hi:  com- 

{ilains  that  his  seal  was  not  assisted  by  the  great.  He 
oiind  under  a  heap  of  nibbish  in  a  deeayed  cotter,  in  a 
tower  brionginz  to  the  monastery  of  St  Gailo,  the  work  of 
(^uintilian.  He  is  indignant  at  its  forlorn  sitiisiion;  at 
least,  he  cries,  it  shtMiid  have  been  preserved  in  the  hbrary 
of  the  monks  ;  but  I  found  it  in  teUrrimo  gumlam  H  ohaeurc 
careers  and  to  his  great  joy  drew  it  out  of  its  grave  I  The 
monks  have  been  complimented  as  the  preservers  of  lite- 
ral urn,  but  by  facts  like  the  present,  their  real  affection 
mav  be  dcKihted. 

The  mfwt  valuable  copy  of  Tacitus,  of  whom  so  much 
i«  wanting,  was  Iikewine  discovered  in  a  m'mastery  of 
Westphalia.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  literary'bis- 
Xnry,  that  we  Nh<sild  owe  Tacitus  to  this  sincic  ropy;  for 
the'  Rnmnn  em|»enir  of  that  name  had  rofiie*  of  the  works 
of  his  illii«tniiiis  ance^or  placed  in  all  the  lihrarles  of  the 
empire,  and  every  year  had  ten  copies  tmn-'CnhMl;  but 
the  Roman  lihrariHii  seem  to  have  been  all  drstroved,  and 
the  imperial  prutection  availed  nothing  apainst  the  teeth 
of  rime. 

The  oricinal  mnnu*eript  of  Justinian's  rr>le  was  dis- 
cov»'r«vl  hv  ih»'  Pusn*.  aeritlenially,  when  they  io<»k  a  city 
in  CalsliHs  ;  lint  vast  ccNle  i>r  laws  ha<l  been  in  a  manner 
unknown  fri»m  the  tim**  of  that  empr-ror.  This  riirioul 
book  wns  hrouL'lit  to  Pi^a.  and  when  Piftn  \tas  taken  b) 
the  F!ureiiiines,  was  transjcrrcd  to  F'lun-nre,  where  it  M 
suU  preserved. 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


It  tometiinei  happened  ihai  rosnuscriptg  were  diitrover- 
•d  in  iho  last  asfonies  of  riiMrncc.  Papiriiu  Masunn 
liiunH,  in  the  house  uf  a  book-hinder  of  Lvons,  the  works 
oT  Asobart ;  the  mechanic  was  on  the  puint  of  using  the 
muuiscrifits  to  line  the  covers  of  his  books.  A  page  of 
the  second  decade  of  Livy  it  is  said  was  found  bv  a  man  of 
letters  in  the  parchment  of  his  hatiledore,  while  he  was 
amu»ine  hims^'lf  in  the  eoun'ry .  He  battened  to  the  maker 
of  the  battledore — but  arrived  too  late !  The  man  bad 
Goinhed  the  last  paffe  f»f  Livy-- about  a  week  before ! 

Manv  works  have  undoubtedlvperiahed  in  this  roanu- 
■eript  ptate.  Bv  a  petition  of  Dr  Dee  to  Queen  Mary,  in 
the  Cotton  library,  it  appears  that  Cicero's  treatise  tURf 
fmbUea  was  once  extant  in  this  country.  Huet  observes 
thai  Peironiiis  was  probably  entire  in  the  days  of  John  of 
Salisbury,  who  aiioles  fra);ments,  not  now  to  he  foimd  in 
the  remains  of  the  Romvi  bard.  Raimond  Soranzo,  a 
lawver  in  the  papal  court,  po!*sessed  two  books  of  Cicero 
on  Glory,  which  h*t  presented  to  Petrarch,  who  lent  them 
tn  a  poor  nged  man  of  letters,  formerly  his  preceptor. 
Urced  by  extreme  want,  the  old  man  pawned  them,  and 
returning  home  died  suddenly  wiihMut  having  revealed 
where  he  had  left  them.  They  have  never  been  recovered. 
Peir«rch  speaks  of  them  with  ecstasy,  and  tells  us  that  he 
had  studied  them  perpetually.  Two  centuries  aAerwarda 
this  trea'ise  on  Gtory  bv  Cicero  was  mentioned  in  a  cata- 
logue of  books  bequeathed  to  a  monastery  of  nuns,  but 
when  inquired  after  was  missing ;  it  was  supposed  that 
Petrus  Alrynnius,  phvsician  to  that  household,  purloined 
it,  and  after  transcribing  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  into  his 
own  writin?8.  had  destrnved  the  original.  Alcyonius  in  his 
book  de  EntiOy  the  critics  observed,  had  many  splendid 
passages  whirh  stood  isolated  in  his  work,  and  were  quite 
above  his  genius.  The  beggar,  or  in  this  case  the  thief, 
wa^  detected  by  mending  his  rags  with  patches  of  purple 
and  gold. 

Tn  this  age  of  mannacript,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
when  a  lusn  of  letters  accidentally  obtained  an  unknown 
work,  he  Jid  not  mske  the  fairest  use  of  it,  and  cautiously 
oanc*aled  it  from  his  contemporaries.  T«eonard  Aretino, 
a  distinguished  scholar  at  the  dawn  of  modem  literature, 
having  found  a  Greek  manuKcri|it  of  Pmcopiiis  de  Bello 
OolkieOf  translated  it  into-  Latin,  and  published  the  work, 
but  concealing  the  author's  name,  it  passed  as  his  own.  till 
another  manu«cript  of  the  same  work  being  dug  out  of  its 
grave,  the  (rand  of  Aretino  was  apparent.  Barbo«a,  a 
bishop  of  Ugento,  in  1649.  has  printed  among  his  works  a 
treatise,  which,  it  is  said,  he  obtained  bv  having  perceived 
one  of  his  domestics  bringing  in  a  fifh  rolled  in  a  leaf  of 
written  paper,  which  his  curiosity  led  him  to  examine. 
He  was  siifRrienily  interested  to  run  out  and  search  the 
fish  market,  till  he  found  the  manuscript  out  of  whirh  it 
had  been  torn.  He  published  it  under  the  title  de  O^cio 
JEpiaeopi.  MarhiavelH  acted  more  adroitly  in  a  similar 
ea!«e ;  a  manuscript  of  the  Apoph*hegms  of  the  annents 
by  Plutarch  having  fallen  into  hit  haiKls,  he  selected  those 
which  pleased  him  the  best,  and  put  them  into  the  mouth 
of  his  hero  Castmcio  Castricani. 

In  more  recent  times,  we  might  collect  many  curious 
anecdotes  concerning  manuscripts.  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
one  day  at  hi<«  tailor's,  discovered  that  the  man  was  hold* 
faig  in  his  hand,  ready  to  cut  up  for  measures— an  orignal 
Magna  Charta,  with  all  ita  appendages  of  seals  and  sig- 
natures. He  bought  the  singular  curiosity  for  a  trifle,  and 
recovered  in  this  manner  what  had  long  been  given  over 
for  lost!  This  anecdote  is  told  by  Colomi^s,  who  long  re- 
tided,  and  died  in  this  country.  An  original  Magna  Charta 
b  )>reserved  in  the  Coitonian  library ;  it  exhibits  marks 
of  dilapidation,  but  whether  from  the  invisible  scythe  of 
time,  or  the  humble  sdsaors  of  a  tailor,  I  leave  to  archaio- 
logical  inquiry. 

Cardinal  Granvelle  carefully  preserved  all  his  letters ; 
he  lefl  behind  him  several  chests  filled  with  a  prodigious 
quantity,  written  in  different  languages,  commented,  noted, 
and  iinder-Jinefl  by  his  own  hand.  These  curious  manii- 
Bcripts,  after  his  death,  were  left  in  a  garret  to  the  mercy 
of  the  rain  and  the  rats.  Five  or  six  of  these  chests  the 
■teward  sold  to  the  grocers.  It  was  then  that  a  discovery 
was  made  of  this  treasure.  Several  learned  men  occupied 
themselves  in  collecting  as  many  of  these  literary  relics  as 
they  po^iibly  couW.  What  were  saved  formed  eighty 
thick  folios. '  Among  these  original  letters,  are  found  great 
mmbers  written  bv  almost  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Eu- 
rope, with  instructions  for  ambassadors,  and  many  other 
ilat»>papcrs. 


Recently  a  valuable  secret  history  by  Sir  George  Jiffi 
keiizie,  the  king's  advocate  in  Scotland,  has  been 
nr«>m  a  mass  of  waste  paper  sold  to  a  grocer,  svhn  had  the 
giMtd  iienhe  to  discriminate  it,  and  communicate  :hia  corii 
ous  memorial  to  Dr  M'Crie ;  the  original,  in  tlie  haadi 
writing  of  its  author,  has  been  deposited  in  the  advocatoP 
library.  There  is  an  hiatus,  which  contained  the  histofy 
of  six  years.  This  work  excited  inquiry  after  the  rest  el 
the  Mss,  which  were  found  to  be  nothing  more  thaa  the 
sweepings  of  an  attorney's  office. 

Montaigne's  journal  of  his  travels  into  Italy  have  beci 
but  recently  published.  A  prebendary  of  Pengord,  irawk 
ling  through  this  province  to  make  re«>earches  relative  to  ill 
history,  arrived  at  the  ancient  chateati  f>f  Montaigne,  la 
possession  of  a  descendant  of  this  great  man.  He  iiKtuired 
for  the  archives,  if  there  had  been  any.  He  was  shnwa 
an  old  worm-eaten  coffer,  which  had  long  held  papers  na> 
touched  by  the  incurious  generations  of  Mon'aigne.  The 
prebendary,  with  philosophical  intrepioity,  stifled  himseU 
in  cloudi*  of  dust,  and  at  length  drew  out  the  original  mano* 
script  of  the  travels  of  Montaigne.  Two  thirds  of  the 
work  are  in  the  hand-writing  of  Montaigne,  and  the  rtst 
is  written  by  a  servant  who  served  as  his  secretary,  and 
who  always  speaks  of  his  master  in  the  third  person.'  Bat 
he  must  have  written  what  Montaigne  dictated,  as  the  ex- 
pressions and  the  egotisms  are  all  Montaigne's.  The  bad 
writing  and  orthography  made  it  almost  unintelligible,  it 
proves  also,  says  the  editor,  how  true  is  Montaigne's  ob- 
servation, that  he  was  very  negligent  in  the  corrrectioo  ol 
his  works. 

Our  ancestors  were  great  hiders  of  manuscripts ;  Dr 
Dee's  singular  Mss  were  found  in  the  secret  drawer  of  a 
chest,  which  had  passed  through  many  hands  undiMo- 
vered ;  and  that  va^t  collection  of  siate-papers  of  Thurloe's 
the  secretary  of  Cromwell,  which  formed  about  seventy 
volumes  in  the  original  manuscripts,  accidentally  fell  out 
of  the  false  ceiling  of  some  chamber*  in  Lincoln'r-Inn. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Lady  Mnry  Won  ley  Mno- 
tagu's  letters  I  discovered  in  the  hands  of  an  attornev. 
There  are  now  many  valuable  manuscripts  in  the  family 
papers  of  the  descendants  of  cclcbratt^d  persons  ;  but  pos- 
thumous publications  of  this  kind  are  usually  made  from 
the  most  sordid  motives:  discernment,  and  toste,  would 
only  be  detrimental  to  the  views  of  bulky  publishers. 

anTCREi  or  catTicisM. 

It  may  perhaps  l>e  aome  satisfaction  to  show  the  young 
writer,  that  the  most  celebrated  ancients  have  been  as 
rudely  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  criticism  as  the  mo- 
derns. Detraction  has  ever  poured  the  *  waters  of  bitter- 
ness.' 

It  was  given  out,  that  Homer  had  stolen  from  anterior 
poets  whatever  was  moat  remarkable  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  Naucrates  even  points  out  the  ftource  in  the 
hbrary  at  Memphis  in  a  temple  of  Vulrnn,  which  accord- 
ing to  him  the  blind  bard  completelv  pillaged.  Undoubt- 
edly there  were  good  poets  before  Homer ;  how  ah^iird  to 
conceive  that  a  finished  and  elaborate  poem  could  be  the 
first !  We  have  indeed  accounts  of  anterior  po^ts,  and 
apparently 'of  epics,  before  Homer ;  their  names  have  come 
down  to  us.  Aelian  notices  Syagrus,  who  composed  a 
puem  on  the  Siege  of  Troy ;  and  Suidas  the  poem  of  Co* 
rinnus,  from  which  it  is  said  Homer  greatly  borrowed. 
Why  did  Plato  so  severely  condemn  the  great  bard,  and 
imitate  him  7 

Sophocles  was  brought  to  trial  by  his  children  as  a  lu- 
natic; and  some,  who  censured  the  inequalities  of  this 
poet,  have  also  condemned  the  vanity  of  Pindar ;  the 
rough  versM  of  JEschylus ;  and  Euripides,  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  plots. 

Socrates,  considered  at  the  wisest  and  the  mo«t  moral 
of  men,  Cicero  treated  at  an  usurer,  and  the  pcdnnt  Athe* 
nsnis  as  illiterate  ;  the  latter  points  out  as  a  Socrntic  folly, 
our  philosopher  disserting  on  the  nature  of  justice  before 
hisjudges,  who  were  so  many  thieves.  The  malignant 
buffoonery  of  Aristophanes,  who,  as  Jortin  sa>  s,  was  a 
great  wit,  but  a  great  rascal,  treats  him  much  xvorse ;  but 
though  some  woukl  revive  this  calumny,  such  modem  wit- 
nesses may  have  their  evidence  impeached  in  the  awful 
court  of  history. 

Plato,  who  has  been  called,  by  Clement  of  Alexandriai 
the  Moses  of  Athens;  the  philosonher  of  the  Chriotians 
bv  Arnobius ;   and  the  god  of  philosophers,  hy  Cicero 
AthensBus  accusef  oTenvy  ;  Theopompus,  of  Lying ;  Su» 
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ht,  cT  avarice  ;  Auliu  G«lliiu,  ciT  nibbrry  ;  Purpliyry,  of 
iMnBiinrnce ;  aiid  Arwtophaim,  iif  iin|Hriy. 

Aruinflp,  w>ii«e  induttry  cumposrd  m«ire  than  fitur  hiin- 
#red  viJunii^,  Kaa  bm  biren  lem  sfiarrd  by  th«  criiica  ; 
DiofftnM  Laen ills,  Cicero,  and  Pluiarch,  hav«  for^o'ien 
Mhinf  that  can  lend  lo  «how  bis  iguoraocc,  his  aoabiiiuo, 
lad  hii  ranity. 

It  ha*  hf-^n  said,  that  Plato  was  so  eoTious  of  th«  ce> 
lebriry  of  DCTnocnfoi.  that  be  pniposed  buniin|(  all  Uu» 
■orkN :  but  ihai  Amydis  and  Clinia*  prevented  it,  by  re- 
BoBftrarin«  that  there  were  ctiuiet  uf  them  every  where ; 
ind  An«.'fitle  was  ajEitaled  by  the  same  pasMoa  against  all 
die  phil-vwiphcr*  hi«  predecessnm  ! 

Virkii  !<*  drytiiute  of  inveniioo,  if  we  are  to  five  credit 
lo  Pliny.  Carbiliu4,  and  Seneca.  Calif iila  has  abiiolutel^ 
denied  him  even  medntcriiy ;  Herennus  has  marked  his 
bolts :  aijd  Prrilius  Fausi'inus  has  rnrnishrd  a  I  hick  thI. 
■ith  his  Dli£iari«in«.  Even  the  author  of  his  apolofv  has 
Molested  that  he  has  stolen  from  Flomer  his  greatest  beau- 
ties ;  fnmi  AtMilloniiis  Rhodium,  many  nf  his  {laihetic  pas- 
■afes  :  from  Nicander,  hints  from  bis  Georgics  ;  and  this 
ices  not  itrminate  the  caialofiii*. 

H  *r««^  ren<urf  s  the  coarse  humour  of  Phutus ;  and  Ho- 
race, in  his  turn,  hasibeen  blamed  fur  the  free  use  he  made 
of  the  Gret^  minor  nneis. 

The  majoriry  oT  the  critics  regard  Pliny's  Natural  His- 
tnrv  on'y  as  a  heap  of  fable* ;  and  seem'  to  have  quite  as 
btue  respect  for  Quintus  Curiius,  who  indeed  seems  to 
bave  RompovisJ  liii le  mure  than  an  elcfant  romance. 

Ptiny  rann<rf  hvar  DiodonH  and  Vofiipcus  ;  and  in  one 
comiireh*^<iV':  cniicism,  trrats  all  the  historians  as  narra^ 
lors  fif  fables. 

Livy  ha."  bena  reiiroached  for  his  aversion  to  the  Ganis ; 
Dion,  fir  his  hatred  of  the  republic  :  Veikiiiis  Paterruliis, 
br  speak inf  (no  kindly  of  the  vires  of  Tilierius ;  and  Ele- 
rodn'ti*  and  Ptu'nrrh,  fiw  their  excessive  partiality  lo  their 
Bwn  country  ;  while  the  latter  has  written  an  entire  trea- 
ri<e  on  ihe  m.ilifniry  of  Herod^ilus.  Xenophon  and 
^tiin'ui  Cumiis  have  been  coni^iJered  rather  as  novn|i«is 
'hiin  hi<iorian« :  and  Tarirus  has  bern  reii«ured  li»r  his 
indacitv  in  orMendmf  to  diiicover  the  poliiiral  springs  and 
rerret  ca<i4i-«  ••f  events.  i)i'>nvsiiis  uf  Halicamassu^  has 
nade  an  •  !ahorare  attack  on  Thurydides  for  the  unskilful 
rhoire  «if  hin  -u^ij  -ctf  and  his  mannVr  of  treatinf  it.  Dio- 
9VSIUS  w  iti'tl  h;ive  noihiug  written  btit  what  tfiideil  to  (he 
j^firy  of  h'l-i  ri)iiiitrT  and  the  iilea^ure  of  ihe  reailer;  as  if  , 
lisiory  were  a  soni'!  adds  IlnMies:  while  he  al«o  shows  t 
Jiat  thr>r*>  W14  a  perMnal  motive  in  ihi«  attack.  The  aime 
Di'my«iu4  ».«'Vfrelv  criiici^rs  the  style  of  Xenophon,  who, 
ie  «.iv*,  «h-n»'ver  he  attempts  f*  elevate  hi«  style  iih«tws 
I*-  i*  irira:)ih-e  uf  ^upimrtin;  it.  Piilybiii«  hav  been  blamrd 
or  hi*  frri;iif-n'  intrmlurtHin  of  m<iral  refl*'rii«»ns.  which 
nterrupf  tho  thread  f»f  hi^  narrative :  athl  .Salliist  has  been 
)Iamrd  hyCii'ofor  induieing  hii  own  private  passion*,  and 
itudKxitlv  ran<n*ilin£  manvuf  ih*-  glohuiis  arrionsof  Cire- 
•o.  The  Jewiali  historian  Jusephii*  is  arcu*ed  ol  not  having 
lesi«n«^-|  tii*  hi*»ory  for  hi*  own  peopit)  so  much  as  for 
Jie  Greek*  an*]  Roman*,  whom  he  takes  the  utmost  care 
never  lo  fiflfi-nd.  J'Mephiu  assumes  a  Roman  name,  Fia^ 
nus  :  an-i  criit«id'*rin2  hi9  narion  asentirfly  suhjiifated,  he 
Milv  varir*  his  story  to  make  them  api»ear  venerable  and 
fisnified  to  th**ir  cofM|uerorB.  ami  for  this  purp<>se,  al'ers 
vhat  he  him*elf  rail*  the  Holjf  bonkM.  U  is  well  known 
kow  widely  hf>  iliflTirs  from  the  scriptural  accounts.  Some 
lave  said  nf  Cic-ro,  that  there  is  no  connexion,  and,  to 
id«ipt  their  own  figure*,  no  hlood  and  nerres,  in  what  his 
idmirer*  sri  warmly  extol.  Cod  in  his  extemporaneous 
MTu^innv,  arrificial  in  his  exordiums,  trifling  in  his  strained 
•ai;ier«'.  and  tireMome  in  his  di^jreasions.  This  is  saying  a 
pod  dnal  about  Cicero! 

Qtiiiitilian  does  not  spare  Seneca ;  and  Demosthenet 
railed  by  Cicero  the  prinre  of  orators,  has,  accmlinf  t«. 
Elemippii*,  more  of  art  than  of  nature.  To  Demades, 
lis  oratjnns  appear  too  much  laboured ;  others  have  thought 
rim  too  dry  ;  and,  if  we  may  tni»t  ^schines,  his  language 
■  bv  no  mean*  pure. 

The  A'tic  Nt?hts  of  Aulii*  Gellius  and  the  Deipnoso- 
rfiists  of  A'hf>n«n«,  while  they  have  been  extolled  by  one 
nrrv.  have  been  desrailed  by  another.  They  have  been 
9fm*iiier>*d  as  botchers  of  rags  and  remnants ;  their  dili- 
Eenne  ha*  not  been  accompanied  by  jinl-fment ;  and  th^ir 
taste  inHined  more  to  the  frivoloii*  than  to  the  usefid. 
Compilers,  in-le«.-d,  are  liable  to  a  hard  fa'e,  fnr  liitle  di*- 
foefion  is  mad<^  in  their  ranks ;  a  di*a?reeable  siiuaiinn,  in 
vhieh  honest  Burton  seema  to  have  been  placed  ;  for  he 
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savs  uf  hu  work,  that  sf-nie  will  cry  otu,  •  This  i^  a  thingt 
uf  mere  indiisirie:  a  eoUictwn  wiihimt  *ic  or  invi-mutn  ;  a 
Vf  ry  (fiy  !  &*,  men  are  valiieii  f  their  lah«Mirs  vilifipd  by 
fellows  of  no  wurth  ih«m.«rl«rs,  an  ihinf  s  uf  naiith' ;  who 
could  not  have  dime  as  much.  Sums  understanJe  loo 
little,  and  simie  Im)  murh.' 

ShiMild  we  proceed  with  the  list  to  our  own  cnuntrv,  and 
lo  our  own  times,  it  niif ht  be  nirr*nilv  aitemmtn].  and 
show  Ihe  world  what  men  the  criiics  s're!  but.  |»erhap9, 
enoufh  has  been  said  lo  sooih  irri-aied  emiiin.  and  t« 
shame  fa*tidioiis  cntinsm.  •  I  would  bcf  ihe  cntirs  in  re» 
member.*  the  Earl  nf  Ro^oonimun  writm,  in  his  preface 
to  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  •  that  Horace  owed  hi*  favour 
and  his  fortune  in  the  rhararter  givm  of  him  hv  Virfil  and 
VaniiB ;  that  Fundaniiis  and  Pollio,  are  (iiijj  valued  bv  what 
Horace  savs  of  them  ,•  and  that  in  their  golden  aaei  there 
was  a  fooa  understanding  amonf  the  inseiiiuiis.  and  ihoaa 
who  were  itie  moat  esteemed  were  the  hrst  natund.' 

THE  PEMSECITTEO  LBABITBD. 

Those  who  have  laboured  most  xf'aiously  to  instmci 
mankind,  have  been  lhi»se  who  have  sufrfmi  mtrni  from 
ifnurance ;  and  the  discoverers  of  new  arts  and  sciences 
have  hardly  ever  lived  lo  see  them  accepted  hv  the  wm Id. 
With  a  mibie  perception  of  his  own  f  miu*,  Lord  Rarun, 
in  his  pniphelic  will,  thus  expresses  himself.  *  Fur  my 
name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  in  men's  charitaLile  ppnerhes, 
and  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  ages.'  BW'itre  the 
times  of  Galileo  and  Harv«*y.  the  world  believetl  in  the 
stagnatirtn  itf  the  bUiod,  ami  (he diurnal  imromabilirv  uf  ihe 
earih  ;  and  for  denying  these  the  one  was  persecuted  and 
the  other  ridiculed. 

The  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of  Socrates  were  pun- 
ished with  death.  Aiiaxagoras,  when  he  attempted  lo  pro- 
pagate a  just  notion  uf  ihe  Supreme  Being,  was  dragged  to 
jirisim.  Aristotle,  after  a  long  series  of  |>ers(Tution.  swaU 
liiwed  poison.  Heraclilus.  turmi-ntrd  bv  his  eniin'r^men, 
broke  oiT  all  intercourse  with  men.  The  great  efometri- 
ctans  aiHi  chemists,  a*  Gerl»ert,  Roger  Baron,  and  others, 
were  abhorred  as  magicians.  Pope  Gerheri,  a«  Bi^Kop 
Olho  gravelv  relates,  ubiained  the  poniifiraie  bv  having 
given  himself  up  entirely  to  the  devil :  nihers  suM|ier-ed 
him  tr*o  uf  holding  an  intercourse  with  demons ;  but  (his 
wM«  inderd  a  devilish  age. 

VirsfiliiM,  Bishop  of  Saltzbiirg,  having  as«erted  that  there 
fxi^ieil  anripfldes,  tile  arrbbwhup  of Mentz  declared  him  a 
heretic,  and  rtmnigned  him  to  the  flames  :  ami  the  Abbi4 
Triihtr  mills,  who  was  foml  of  improving  steganography.  nr 
the  art  «if  secrrt  writing,  having  published  several  niriftiia 
works  on  thin  suhjoct,  they  were  CMfHJemne«l,  sn  w«*rk«  fnU 
of  diabolical  mv*ienes  ;  and  Frederick  H,  KIern»r  Pala- 
tine, ordered  Tniheniius*s  original  work,  «»hich  was  m  hi* 
library,  to  b>  publicly  burnt. 

Galileo  was  condemned  at  Rome  piiblidv  to  disavow  sen> 
timenis,  the  truth  of  which  must  have  been  to  him  abun> 
dantly  man  fesl.  *  Are  the^u  then  my  judgen  T  he  exc!aiined 
in  retiring  from  the  in«]ui«iturs,  whtme  ignorance  aaioniiihed 
him.  He  was  imprisimeii,  aiul  VNiied  by  Miitnn,  whit  tfils 
u*  he  was  then  poor  and  old.  The  confessor  of  hu  v^idnw^ 
taking  advantage  of  ho^  inety,  perused  the  mss  of  this 
great  philfisupher,  and  destniye J  such  as  in  his  jwlgmemt^ 
were  n-it  fit  to  be  known  to  the  world! 

Gabriel  Naiide,  in  his  a|>olf»gy  'or  those  great  men  wh<v 
have  been  accused  of  magic,  has  recimied  a  melancholy 
number  of  the  most  eminent  scholars,  who  have  fuuml.  thai 
to  have  been  successful  in  their  studies  wa*  a  surcesa 
which  harassed  them  with  continued  persecution,  a  prisoo, 
or  a  grave. 

Comehiis  Agripna  was  compelled  toflv  his  country,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  a  large  income,  merely  for  having  dn^plav^ 
ed  a  few  philosofihical  experiments',  which  now  fvwy 
scliool-boy  can  perform ;  but  more  particularly  havin:!  af-* 
tacked  the  then  prevailing  o|iinion,  that  St  Anne  had  threa 
husbands,  he  was  so  violently  pemeciiled,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  place  to  place.  The  peofile  beheld  him 
as  an  object  of  horror ;  and  not  unfrrquently,  whrn  he 
walked,  he  found  the  streets  empty  at  his  approach.  Ha 
died  in  an  hospital. 

In  these  times,  it  was  a  common  opinion  to  suspcd 
every  grrat  man  of  an  intercouriie  with  seme  faindiar  spirit* 
The  favourite  blark  dog  of  Agrippa  wa*  siippi*srii  tn  he  a 
demon.  When  Urban  G randier,  another  victim  to  the  age, 
was  led  to  the  stike,  a  large  fly  settled  on  his  head  i  a 
monk,  who  had  heard  th.it  B*telzebub  »\sn\fn^9  in  Hebrew^ 
the  God  uf  Flies,  reported  (hat  bo  saw  this  spirit  cume  t» 
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take  p<Mt«stioD  of  him.  Mr  De  Langcv,  a  French  mini- 
•t«r,  who  employed  man^  >P>m,  was  frraueoU?  accused 
•f  diabolical  communicauon.  Siztus  the  Fif)h|  Marechal 
Faber,  Rofer  Bacon,  Cssar  Borgia,  his  son  Alexander 
VI,  and  others,  like  Socrates,  had  their  diaboUcal  attend- 
■at. 

Cardan  was  beliered  to  be  a  magician.  The  ftict  is,  that 
1m  was  for  his  time  a  very  idile  naturalist ;  and  he  who 
happened  to  know  something  of  the  arcana  of  nature  was 
munediatelj  suspected  of  magic.  Eren  the  learned  them- 
■elves,  who  had  not  appUed  to  natural  phikwophy,  seem  to 
have  Acted  with  the  same  feelings  as  the  most  ignorant ;  for 
when  Albert,  usuaJlr  called  the  Great,  an  epithet  he  owed 
to  his  name  D§  Qrooty  constructed  a  curious  pi<Bce  of 
mechanism,  which  sent  forth  distinct  vocal  sounds,  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  so  much  terrified  at  it,  that  he  struck  it  with 
his  staff*,  and  to  the  mortification  of  Albert  amiahilated  the 
eurious  labour  of  thirty  ^ears ! 

Petrarch  was  less  desirous  of  the  laurel  for  the  honour, 
than  for  ihe  hope  of  being  sheltered  b^  it  from  the  thunder 
of  the  priests,  oy  whom  lx>th  he  and  his  brother  poets  were 
eontinually  threatened.  They  could  not  imagme  a  poet, 
without  supposing  him  to  hold  an  intercourse  with  some 
demon.  This  was,  as  Abb^  Resnel  observes,  having  a 
most  exalted  idea  of  poetry,  though  a  very  bad  one  of  poets. 
An  antipoetic  Dominican  was  notorious  for  persecuting  all 
verse  makers ;  the  power  of  which  he  attributed  to  the 
effects  ofherttff  and  mafte.  The  lights  of  philosophy  have 
disiiersed  all  these  accusations  of  magic,  and  have  shown 
a  areadful  chain  of  perjuries  and  coniipiracies. 

Descartes  was  horribly  persecuted  in  Holland,  when  he 
first  published  his  opinions.  Voetius,  a  bigot  of  great  in- 
fluence at  Utrecht,  accused  him  of  atheism,  and  had  even 
TOojected  in  his  nund  to  have  this  philosopher  burned  at 
Utrecht  in  an  extraordinary  fire,  which,  kindled  on  an 
eminence,  misht  be  observed  by  the  seven  provinces.  Mr 
Hallam  has  observed,  that  *  the  ordeal  of  fire  was  the  ^reat 
purifier  of  books  and  men.'  Thb  persecution  of  science 
and  genius  lasted  till  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

*  If  the  metaphysician  stood  a  chance  of  being  burned  as 
a  heretic,  the  natural  philosopher  was  nor  in  less  jeopardy 
as  a  magician,*  is  an  observation  of  the  same  writer 
mhich  sunu  up  the  whole. 

POTXBTT  OP  TRB  LCARlfBD. 

F'Wtime  has  rarely  condescended  to  be  the  companion 
•f  genius  :  others  find  a  hundred  by  roads  to  her  palace ; 
there  is  but  one  open,  and  that  a  very  indifferent  one,  for 
men  of  letters,  were  we  to  erect  an  asylum  for  venerable 
genius,  as  we  do  for  the  brave  and  the  helpless  part  of 
our  citizens,  it  might  be  inscribed  a  Hospital  for  Incurables! 
When  even  Fame  will  not  protect  the  man  of  genius  from 
famine,  Charity  ought.  NL  «houId  such  an  act  be  conn- 
dered  as  a  debt  incurred  by  the  helpless  member,  but  a  just 
tribute  we  pay  in  his  person  to  Genius  itself.  Even  in 
4hese  enlightened  tinpies  such  have  lived  in  obscurity  while 
their  notation  was  widely  spread ;  and  have  perished  in 
fMyverty,  while  their  works  were  enriching  the  booksellers. 

Of  Uie  heroes  of  modem  literature  the  accounts  are  as 
copious  as  they  are  melanchidy. 

Xylander  sold  his  notes  on  Dion  Cassius  for  a  dinner. 
fle  tells  us,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  studied  to  ac- 
quire glory,  but  at  twenty-five  he  studied  to  get  bread. 

Cervantes,  the  immortal  genius  of  Spain,  is  supposed  to 
liave  wanted  bread ;  Gamoens,  the  solitary  pride  of  Portu- 
gal, deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  lifo,  perished  in  an  hos- 
pital at  Liriion.  This  fikct  has  been  accidentally  preserved 
tn  an  entry  in  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Lusiad,  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Holland.  In  a  note  written  by  a 
firiar,  who  must  have  been  a  witness  of  the  Hying  scene  of 
the  poet,  and  probably  received  the  volume  which  now 
preserves  the  sad  memorial,  and  which  recalled  it  to  his 
mind,  from  the  hands  of  the  imhapp^  poet.  *  What  a  la- 
Btontable  thing  to  see  so  great  a  genius  so  ill  rewarded  !  I 
saw  him  die  in  an  hospital  in  Lisbon,  without  having  a 
•heet  or  shroud,  una  soiMma,  to  cover  him,  after  having 
triumphed  in  the  East  Indies,  and  sailed  6500  leagues ! 
W>iat  good  advice  for  those  who  weary  themselves  night 
«nd  day  in  study  without  profit.'  Camoens,  when  some 
hidalgo  complained  that  he  had  not  peiformed  his  pmmise 
in  writing  some  verses  for  hiro,  replied.  When  1  wrote 
verses  I  was  ymmg,  had  siiflfirif  nt  food,  was  a  luver.  and 
beloved  by  many  friends,  and  by  the  ladies ;  then  I  ffit 

Ktif*al  ardour ;  now  I  have  no  spirits,  no  peace  of  noind. 
» there  mv  Javanese  who  asks  me  for  two  pieces  to 


purchase  firing,  and  I  have  them  not  to  «ve  him.'  Tks 
Portuguese,  liter  his  death,  bestowed  on  the  man  of  geaim 
they  had  starved  the  appellation  of  Great !  Voodsl, 
the  Dutch  Shakspeare,  after  composing  a  number  of  po* 
pular  tragedies,  Uved  in  great  poverty,  and  died  at  ninety 
yean  of  age ;  then  he  bad  his  coffin  carried  by  foortea 
poets,  who  without  his  genius  probably  partook  of  hii 
wretdiedness. 

The  great  Tasso  was  reduced  to  such  a  dilemma,  thU 
he  was  obtiged  to  borrow  a  crown  from  a  friend  to  sidisHl 
tlurough  the  week.  He  alludes  to  his  dress  in  a  pcetlj 
sonnet,  which  he  addresses  to  his  cat,  entreating  ncr  to 
assist  him,  during  the  night,  with  the  lustre  of  her  eyes^ 
*  Aba  avmdo  eandele  tter  uerivere  i  nun  twrsi."  having  ns 
candle  to  tee  to  write  his  verses ! 

When  the  liberality  of  Alphonso  enabled  Ariosto  to 
build  a  small  house,  it  seems  that  it  was  but  ill  furnished. 
When  told  that  such  a  buildinjg  was  not  fit  for  one  who 
had  raised  so  many  fine  palaces  in  his  writings,  he  answer- 
ed,  that  the  structure  of  toordi  and  that  of  Btone^  was  not 
the  same  thing.  *  Che  porvile  putrey  e  pcrvi  U  paroie,  turn 
e  U  medenmo  P  At  Ferrara  this  house  is  stiil  shoH-n.  *  Par^ 
va  sed  apta'  ho  rails  it,  but  exults  that  it  was  paid  wiih  his 
own  monev.  This  was  in  a  moment  of  good-humour, 
which  he  did  not  always  enjoy ;  for  in  his  Satires  he  bitter- 
ly complains  of  the  bondage  of  dependence  and  fwverty. 
Little  thought  the  poet  the  commune  would  order  this  small 
house  to  be  purchased  with  their  own  funds,  that  ii  might 
be  dedicated  to  his  immortal  memory  ! 

The  illustrious  Cardinal  Bontivoglio,  the  ornament  of 
Italy  and  of  literature,  lang(ii:ihed,  m  his  old  atic,  in  the 
most  distressful  poverty ;  and  having  suld  his  palace  to  sa- 
tisfy his  creditors,  left  nothing  btrhind  him  but  bis  rt-puia* 
tion.  The  learned  Pomponius  Lsr^tus  lived  in  such  a  rtate 
of  poverty,  that  his  friend  Platina  who  wrote  the  lives 
of  the  popes,  and  also  a  book  of  cookery,  introduces  him 
into  the  cookery  book  by  a  facetious  oWrvaiion,  that  it 
Pom|>onins  Ltetus  should  be  robbed  of  a  cuiipie  itf  eggs, 
he  would  not  have  wherewithal  to  purchase  two  other  e^gs. 
The  history  of  Aldrovandus  is  noole  and  pathetic ;  having 
expended  a  large  fortune  in  forming  his  rollectiorig  <if  na- 
tural history,  and  employing  the  first  artists  in  Eur(<pe,  he 
was  suffered  to  die  in  the  hospital  of  that  city,  to  whose 
fame  he  had  eminently  contributed. 

DuRyer,  a  celebrated  French  poet,  was  constrained  to 
labour  with  rapidity,  and  to'  live  in  the  cottage  of  an  ob- 
scure village.  His  booksellers  bought  his  heroic  verses 
for  one  hundred  sols  the  hundred  lines,  and  the  smaller  ones 
fiir  fifty  sols.  What  an  interesting  picture  has  a  contem* 
porary  given  of  his  recepti«»n  by  a  poor  and  ingenious  author 
in  a  visit  he  paid  to  Du  Ryer  1  '  On  a  fine  summer  day  we 
went  to  him,  at  some  distance  frum  town.  He  received  us 
with  joy,  talked  to  us  of  his  numerous  projects,  and  show- 
ed us  several  of  his  works.  But  what  more  intere^ited  us 
was,  that  though  dreading  to  show  us  his  poverty,  he  con- 
trived to  give  us  some  refreshments.  We  seatecf  ourselves 
under  a  vrtde  oak,  the  tablecloth  wa«  spread  on  the  grass, 
his  wife  brought  us  some  milk,  with  fresh  water  and  brown 
bread,  and  he  picked  a  basket  of  cherries.  He  welcomed 
us  with  gaiety,  but  we  could  not  take  leave  of  this  amiable 
man,  now  grown  old,  without  tears,  to  see  him  so  ill  treat- 
ed by  fortune,  and  to  have  nothing  left  but  literary  honour  !* 
Vaugelas,  the  most  polished  writer  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, who  devoted  SO  years  to  his  translation  of  Quintua 
Curtius  (a  circumstance  which  modem  tranflators  can 
have  no  conception  of,)  died  possessed  of  nothing  valuabla 
but  his  precious  manuscripts.  This  ingenious  scholar  led 
his  corpse  to  the  surgeons  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors ! 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  honoured  Racine  and  Boileau 
with  a  private  monthly  audience.  One  dav  the  kini;  avked, 
what  there  was  new  in  the  literary  world  7  Racine  an 
swered,  that  he  had  seen  a  melancholy  spectacle  in  the 
house  of  Comeille,  whom  he  found  dying,  deprived  even  of 
a  little  broth !  The  king  preserved  a  profonnd  silence  : 
and  sent  the  dying  poet  a  sum  of  money. 

Dryden,  for  less  than  three  hundred  pounds,  sold  Ton- 
son  ten  thousand  verses,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  agreement 
which  has  been  published. 

Purchas,  who,  in  the  reign  of  our  First  Jame**,  had 
spent  his  life  in  travels  and  study  to  form  his  Relation  ^ 
the  World,  when  he  gave  it  to  tlie  public,  for  the  reward 
of  his  labours  was  thrown  into  prison,  at  the  suit  of  his 
printer.  Yet  thin  was  the  b"ok  which,  he  inrorms  us  in 
his  dedication  to  Charles  the  First,  his  ather  read  ever? 
night  with  great  profit  ar/i  satisfaction. 
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Biirhaiiiii  in  tJio  duniaoB  of  a  ntouaiiara  in  Pominl, 
coaifti  d  111*  tuallrni  pBiapliraKi  of  Iha  P.aimi  1.1  llaaid. 

Carvaiim  <-<a|uad  iha  nwl  Bftraahia  Ihh*  m  tha 
Epannli  kuifuaita  duriiin  bu  ca|-li*il>  Mi  Baibart. 

Vim,  a  ani  Iwuvn  law  ixuiIikiiub,  na*  muiaa  by  a 
pamon  oiHliiKd  IB  Ills  Finl  K-r  dcbi;  lb*  naina  i^'ih* 
piaca,  thiMtii  «>>  tbai  U  lb*  arnhnr.  ha>  ihaa  ba-  n  pa^ 
(annl  1  awl  (umbci  wuik,  ■  »■*  Mgrnr,  uc  iha  Law*  «t 
An  ud  >'iii-n<  m  kwiKHii  iha  Bxdirt  of  Menb,  fcc., 
byt,irJ.4ialViiin,  IU3;'  xha  laaa  «  iha  inla  (n«  iba 
cnnnwiani*  iiT  h»  haanf  Iraaflaiad  11  Irun  Iha  liaman 

Li-W>  ibr  Twisfih,  obaulhvDiilriifOrlraiiaiWMlMW 
inpriHOiad  in  iba  I'lnat  of  Buartaa.  i|>i>l>iiiir  iiiiriiatr  la 
liu  ■lu.iici,  HbMh  lia  bad  hilliaitu  naflictt  d  ;  ha  brcaM, 

MarnarM,  qilaan  •/ Hanry  Iha  Fvwih,  kinunT  Fnnce, 
coiilinrd  in  ihe  l-omra,  uiriBrd  aary  oiinilr  ib'  iiudiaa 
tt'  ririiaiii  hirratuar,  and  mmiiaMd  a  atry  linlTul  apoli.^ y 
liir  Iba  im'tuiariliaa  uf  har  ciMutt. 

Charm  Iba  Firii.dimif  hn  cnial  anniiirnirM  ai  Hntefc 
by,  wrvia  tha  Eilu*  Haamkr,  •  Iba  Ruyal  Imaca.*  ai 
«1  ID  bin  ivo :  Ibn  *iKk  kl*.  hiimrar,  baan  allribi 
III!  rBrtiiira  III  Itt  (Jaudrn,  «bi>  kaa  nnpabla  uf  itnii 

Unaiii  Klnabrlh,  ttbdc  coulinad'by  bar  riilar  Mary, 


wirdby 


Bl  liy  Emu 


alh,  p,« 


"sir  Waliar  Kaviri/h*  mi^C^'lW**  of  iba  Wiirl.!, 
which  Iravra  ih  in  latral  tbal  lalarairihail  uM  bn  n  n  la- 
braled  hi  bu  nblima  aluqw«ca,  waa  Iha  rniiu  of  alaran 

ftara  li  niihiiNiHaau  ll  waa  wiitlan  lir  iha  lua  of 
mm  J]<  nrv,  a>  ba  awl  Dallaviin,  wbn  abo  HnHa  'AphM 

lo  anpkia  Iha  lanenaiia  uf  Iliina.  ■  Thar  ware  alrurh  with 


Diily  whn  ll  ai  ina  a^,  aad  Nhdci  bw  ciTcuniiilBBraf,  auula 
annte  him  to  uiidrrtabr  and  ajir-rme  n  ftral  a  work  aa 
bia  Hinturj  uf  Ih*  Wiirtil.     Hr  waa,  hnwrtar.  iHiatad  in 

Tha  i>iaii  (/thr  Hanriadiiiaa  xkairbrd,  and  iha  fraaiar 
pan  rumimiMl,  bv  Vi-I'airr,  diiibii  hiii  nniirJiKiBBHW  li 
IbeBaiiiiai  asd  •  tha  FUrraii'*  Profrau'  ol  Buayaa  «ai 
pmdiirad  bi  a  tinilar  tiluaiHin. 

Howal,  ihaaiiihnor'FanilarLaiirra.'wnMa  thaebiat 

UinE  a«nliii«  mani  bi  iba  Iilt-H-prj»oB  ^  ha  amnlovaJ  hik 
rrriila  |ian  Ti-r  MihiBtriica ;  and  ib  ail  bia  book)  ira  find 
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fir»l  published  bv  Prideaiix.  Thwwa*  thai  ItrariifdncMar  I  rrlaxotl    hU   prufuuiid    speculaumia   by    rearing   deli 

*"  flut^vra. 

CiNirad  ab  UflTfiibach,  a  learned  German,  frreaied 
Diiitd,  alter  aevere  siitdieK,  wiih  a  roiltrciioit  oi'  |irii)i 


rhcnn  JuhiiMMi  alluUca  tu ;  an  ailusHiii  ihm  kuuwn  to  Bua- 
well  and  ofhera. 

Tiie  learned  Seldi-n,  commitird  to  priiMm  for  his  attacks 
on  ih"  divine  li^hi  of  lithm  and  the  kmg*«  prero]{a(ivv,  pre- 
pared diirio){  hi«  coufinenienl,  hia  hwiory  uf  Eadmer,  en- 
riched by  hi4  Doles. 

Cardinal  Polijiuac  formed  the  design  of  refutinj;  the  ar- 
fiimentii  of  the  sc*'ptics  which  Bayle  had  been  renewin]{ 
■n  his  dictionary ;  bui  his  public  (iccu|»alii>ns  hindered  him. 
Two  I  xile.4  at  len|(th  furtuualely  ^ave  him  the  leisure ;  and 
the  Anii-Lucreiius  is  the  liruit  U  the  court  disgraces  of  its 
author. 

Freret,  when  impristmed  in  the  Ba«lile,  was  permitted 
only  to  have  Bayle  for  his  companion.  HisdiciifMiarv  was 
alw'ays  before  him,  and  his  prmciple^  were  got  by  heart. 
To  ihirf  circuin«tanc«  wc  owe  his  works,  ammaii^  by  all 
the  powtrrs  of  srepiciom. 

Sir  William  Dsvenanl  finished  his  pnrm  of  Gondiberl 
dur>ni!  his  confin«-nient  by  the  rebels  in  Cari*broke  Castle. 

De  Foe,  when  impri<>noed  in  Newgate  f 'r  a  poliiical 
pamphlet,  be|;an  his  Review;  a  pehoclical  paper,  which 
naH  extended  u>  nine  thick  volumes  in  qisarm,  and  it  has 
been  iiuiip'»svd  served  as  the  model  o(  ihe  celebrated  papers 
of  Siecie.     Tiiere  he  also  composed  his  Jure  Divino. 

Wirqiiofori's  curious  work  on  *  Ambamadiirs'  is  dated 
from  hi^  prii^on,  where  he  had  been  confined  fur  state  a^ 
fairs.  He  softened  the  rigour  of  those  heavy  hours  by  se- 
veral historical  works. 

One  of  I  he  most  interesting  facts  of  this  kind  is  the  fate 
of  an  Italian  s''iiolar,  of  the  name  of  Masgi.  Karly  ad- 
dicted to  the  study  of  the  scienceH,  and  particularly  to  the 
maihemaiirs  and'  mihtaty  arrhiieciure,  he  defended  Fa- 
mairtista.  besiifged  by  the  Turks,  by  inventtns!  mai:hineR 
whioh  destroyed  iheir  work*.  When  that  ciiv  was  taken 
in  1571,  they  pillaged  his  Itbrary,  and  carried  him  away  in 
chains.  N«'iw  a  slave,  afier  his  daily  labours  he  amus-d  a 
great  pari  iif  hin  niifhts  by  hierary  comiKisitiiin<« ;  '  De 
Tmtinnabiitiji,'  on  Bells,  a  ireaiiw  si'ill  read  by  the  niri<»u<, 
wa:*  aciiiHlly  comp<ised  by  him  when  a  ylave  in  Turkey, 
withoiit  an v' other  resource  than  the  erudition  of  his  own 
piem-try,  ond  the  genius  uf  which  adversity  could  not  de> 
prive  him. 

AMUSCMEATS  OF  THK   LBABHED. 

Among  the  Je«»iiits  it  was  a  standing  rule  of  the  order, 
that  after  an  appli:-aii<in  to  study  f<>r  two  h«Jiirs,  the  mind 
of  the  student  sh"Uld  be  unbent  by  ai>me  reiaxaiM>n  how- 
ever iritliii;.  When  Phikvius  was  employed  in  his  Dof' 
mala  lyitoiojpea^  a  work  uf  ihe  most  profound  and  exten^ive  | 
erudiiioii,  the  great  recreation  of  the  learned  father  was  at  | 
the  end  of  evt-ry  sec«>nd  hour  to  twirl  hts  chair  Utr  five 
minutes.  After  protracted  studies  Sfii'iosa  wi»uid  mix  with 
the  family-|)any  where  he  lodged,  and  jisn  in  ihe  mo*t  tri- 
vial C'liiVersniion^.  or  unb«md  hi*<  mind  by  ^ettns  Mpidi-rs  to 
figtii  each  other  ;  he  observed  their  combats  with  so  much 
interest  that  he  was  often  seized  with  immoderate  fits  of 
laughter.  A  continuity  of  labour  deadens  the  soul,  observes 
Bei'ieca,  in  cl'-sme  his  treau<(e  on  *  The  Tran<piiility  of  the 
8oul,'  and  the  miii>l  must  unbend  itjielf  by  cenain  amuse- 
ments. Soeratef  did  not  blush  to  play  with  children  ;  Cato, 
over  his  b(»itle,  found  an  alleviation  from  the  fatigues  of 
government ;  a  circumstance,  he  says  in  hi»  manner,  which 
rather  gives )ionour  to  ihi»  defect,  than  the  defect  di>-hon»urs 
Citto.  Some  men  of  letters  fiortinned  oiittheir  day  between 
re|K»se  and  lab'Hir.  AiuniUM  Pollio  wo«iid  not  suffer  any 
business  to  <.>ccup}  h«in  b«>yond  a  stated  hour  -,  after  that 
time  he  would  n(»t  alow  any  letter  to  be  opened  during  his 
hotirs  of  relaxation,  that  they  might  not  be  interrupted  by 
miforese<  n  labours.  In  the  senate,  after  the  tenth  hour,  it 
wa«  not  allowed  to  make  anv  new  motion. 

Tvcho  Brahn  diverted  him^ielf  with  polishing  glasses  for 
bU  kinds  of  spe<:tacies,  and  making  matheinaiiral  insiru. 
menis  :  an  amU'iemenl  t-io  closely  connected  with  his  stu- 
dies to  be  deemed  as  ime. 

D* Andilly,  the  tnnslat.ir  of  Josephus.  afVer  seven  or  eight 
bo«ii«  of  study  overy  day,  amused  himself  in  cultivating 
trees;  Barrlay,  the  author  of  the  Argenin,  in  his  leisure 
hoijrs  vr^<  a  florist :  Bihac  amused  himself  with  a  coliec- 
lion  >f  crayon  t*'>rtraiifi:  Peiresc  found  his  amusement 
amonjst  his  medals  and  antiqiiarisn  curiosities  :  the  Abb^ 
de  Maniles  with  his  p'inis;  and  P<>ltiian  in  sinking  airs  to 
bis  lute.  Descarte;*  pawiied  his  afternoon^  iniliecotiver^- 
tKM  of  a  few  friends,  and  in  cultivaiins  a  lit!l»*  garden  in  ' 
Vm  aonung,  occupied   by  tho  system  %f  the  world    le  I 


eminent  pers4ifi!<,  nieihoiiioMily  arian^td ;  he  reiaiued 
artiuur  of^  ihe  GrangeriU  to  his  lasi  days. 

Kuhault  wandered  from  shop  lo  shop  to  iibserve  the 
chanics  labfMir;  Cuunf  Caylus  passed  his  moinincs  ii 
KMiOSOB  of  artists,  and  his  «vt  nin^s  in  writing  his  nnnu- 
works  on  an.  This  was  the  true  life  uf  an  aiuaieur. 
Granville  Sharp,  amidst  the  severities  of  hts  simiies,  ft 
a  yociai  relaxation  in  the  ainusenient  uf  a  barge  on 
Thames,  which  was  well  known  to  (he  circle  r«l 
fiiends  ;  there,  was  festive  hospitality  with  ntusieal  del 
It  was  resorted  to  by  men  of  the  most  emin*-nl  lal 
and  rank.  His  little' voyages  to  Putney,  to  Kew,  au 
Richmond,  and  the  literary  inierc(»uriie  iht*y  prodi 
were  singularly  happy  ones.  '  The  history  r»f  hiji  am 
roenis  cannot  be  told  without  adding  lu  ihe  dignity  <• 
character,'  observes  Mr  Prince  Huare,  in  the  very  cui 
life  of  this  great  philauihro|>ist. 

Sumo  have  found  amusement  in  composing  treaiis« 
odd  subjects.  Seneca  wrote  a  burlesque  narrativ 
Claudian's  death.  Pierious  Valerianus  has  writie 
euiogiuin  on  b«-ards ;  and  we  have  had  a  learned  oo 
cently,  with  due  gravity  and  pleasantry,  entitled  '£ 
de  Perruques.* 

Holstein  has  written  an  eulogiiim  on  the  North  W 
Heinniiis,  on  *ihe  A»s  ;'  Menage,  *  the  I'ransiiitgraii 
the  Para>i>ical  Pedant  tu  a  Parrot ;'  and  altfo  the  *  Pel 
of  ihe  Dictionaries.' 

Erasmus  composed,  to  amuse  himself  when  travi 
in  a  (r^si-chatse,  his  panegyric,  on  iVieno.  or  Folly ;  w 
authorized  by  the  pun,  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  IV 

Sallengre,  who  would  amuse  himself  like  ErH> 
wrote,  in  imitation  of  his  wi>rk,  a  panegyric  on  Efn 
He  say**,  that  he  is  willing  to  be  ihoi:^'hi  as  drunken  a 
as  Erasmus  was  a  fot>li>h  one.  S\nesius  com(K» 
Greek  panegyric  on  Baldnn*  ;  ihtfe  hiiriep<)ne> 
brrMiglit  mio  great  vogue  by  Eiasniu.<»'s  Alurit  Enrom 

It  seem^i,  JoliiiKon  obiterves  m  hts  lite  of  Sir  I'Ik 
Browne,  to  have  been  in  ail  ages  the  pri«ie  of  art  loi 
how  It  ctMiId  exalt  the  low  and  amplify  ihe  liiile.  Ti 
anibiiion  perhaps  we  owe  the  frogH  of  Hf>mer ;  the 
and  the  bees  of  Virgil ;  the  butterfly  ol  Sj»»-n!*i  r ;  the 
dows  of  Woweru}* ;  and  Ihe  fpiincnnx  of  }3rowne. 

Cardinal  de  Richiiieu.  amtnig**!  S't  hisgrf  ai  oceupai 
found  a  recreation  in  violent  exercises ;  ai-d  he  wsii 
discovered  jumping  with  hi.-*  servant,  to  try  uiio  could  r 
the  hiuhesi  side  of  a  wnll.  De  Gramnioiit,  (brtfrvm 
cardinal  to  he  jealous  ot'  his  powt-rs,  «*tfered  to  jump 
him;  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  vnwnWr,  having  i 
some  ifforts  which  nearly  reached  the  rardinai's,  coi 
ed  the  canlinal  surpassed  him.  This  was  jumping  I 
poliiictnn  :  and  hy  this  means  he  is»aid  lohave  nigral 
nimseif  with  the  minister. 

The  great  Samuel  Clarke  was  fond  of  rfibust  exer 
ami  ihis  prrtfound  logician  has  been  found  leaping 
tables  ann  chairs :  once  perceiving  a  pt-daniic  lellrjv 
said.  *  Now  we  musi  de>isi,  for  a  fool  is  ooniing  in.' 

What    riiliculons   amusements    parsed    bitween   ] 
Swift   and  Iiih  frnnds,  in  Ireland,  some   of  hts  pro 
editors  have  revealed  to  the  public\     He  t-eems  l(» 
o«it lived  the  relixh  of  fame,  when  he  could  level  his 
to  such  perpetual  trifles. 

An  eminent  French  lawyer,  confined  by  "his  busines: 
Pari>ian  life,  amused  himself  with  collecting  from  the 
sics  ail  the  passages  which  relate  to  a  country  life. 
Collection  was  puolished  af^er  his  death. 

Oonlemplaiiv*'  men  seem  to  be  fond  of  amuser 
which  accord  with  their  habits.  The  fhotighifiil  i:at 
chess,  i.nd  the  tranquil  deligtit  of  angling,  have  been  fa 
ite  recreations  with  the  studious.  Paley  had  himself  \ 
ed  with  a  rod  and  line  in  his  hattii ;  a  strange  charti 
istic  for  the  author  of  *  Natural  Theology.*  Sir  W 
Wottnn  called  angling  *  idle  time  not  idle  spent ;'  we 
supfiose  that  his  meditations  and  his  amusements 
carried  on  at  the  same  moment.* 

The  amusements  of  the  great  Dayuesseau,  rhan< 
of  France,  consisted  in  an  interchange  of  sIuiIm-s  :  h 
laxaiions  were  all  the  varieties  of  literature.  '  Le  chi 
ment  de  IV' tide  est  mon  seul  dela-sement,*  suid  this 
mnii :  and  Th'imns  ob!*erves,  '  that  tn  the  age  of  the 
sions,  hiji  onlv  iia^iiifin  wa<*  «itudy.' 

St  neca  has  observed  on  amusements  proper  for  litt 
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■mil  tm  pari*  f.imcrl^,  when  lln?  •■damtrJ, 
Fwh  on  Vni  JiriKm-i  ikull,  inl  lll'i  wUi  nrk, 
IUi:h  H  ihe  Hni*  hr  ilruk,  Hlxn  itw  whola  ptck 
Ofjellr  -«"  nifclfwi,  •niJ  rtkl  iim 
b  <■*•  I A  •ii.talH  u  ilruiik  *•  h*  I 
■It, 

■In ^ 

niihr  tnd  iliy.  The  nhvl 


Fd.that  •miaidrnJiMt 
huloiniH  it  ■  irhnlkr, 
I  inlliK  ihfiditd  Ihu 


•I  hff<iv  hi<  nwn  rlfiv/hiii  minrhi  hi!  (uhbhh  kll  Uvr 
)«» t  fiii^  p^H«1.  niiiiir'  t1iqnriprnnlih<iufhl,ikwlnJHi 
t>r>  rifvl  hv  innwrnnf  the  nino  pixliii*.      B-ilT"!!  nf- 


uMiihTfinrr  r«>ri-     ■BdibrirdilTiiwnii.uUl 
lirilnH  ihfj  were  imilin 


>iQttti\y  ftofftinil 

>>«■•  in  •>,>■»  iluftr, 
FTT  Ennnard  and  ilnw ; 
rt.      Th'wp*«fa  oTPUn/'i  ti- 


lliF1aid*t  aT  hia  pi'dvn,  fbrmi 


.;  Erdjukitai 


xl  •rh^rh  hid  hlK  imlnil  prrltinl  In  it     Thi 
ihc  chtnclan  niuit  h*n  bran  larj  dialou- 


Mlrtul  i<  IM  >ha  n 


lit!  In  ihi-  KMirlia  nC  auihon.  Rmr- 
nn  ihs  Tnnqiiillit*  of  ihi  Soul, 


rponniiaorillutirioua  diarietm,  Okjvi  oWra, 
,r,  po.ontr.arTaHn.all.r.ofcoiaMilr.a.l  ,^ 
ii}.  and  pmsmiha riiOienm  ■»!»« habit)  nTiha 
IB  rfilM  UIB'-,  bui  bavone  af  iiifialiF  iai|ionaniv,  bf 
Milliai  our  flna<ui|i  idna  utim  the  true  fealarra  oTrainoiia 
jirnoai  iihef  (a  ihr  rhnmolrifical  partleulan  of  Ihrir  biilb 

9^ea  ihe  Dkinea  oTpainier,  den|ner,  and  fTifra*pT,  II  ia 
ih<uaRnrleprini.l»lhehandora>liiirijlar<iiI,  may  be- 
cineatarirdhariqiKt.      TmhiaOranirr  adda,  that  in  > 


pRind.  I  miT  add  in  theift, 
■rhwh  ii  Ihr  fiawfrlhal  nirl 
aiaJUtiittg  Ktmit.      A  aliiin 


nlim.  AnkiM  had  a  (allrrr  idnmcd  wilh  ihe  inia|;et  tl 
pnTtnilaoTltip  (rraT  mrn  nt  'Rntne,  undri  each  oT  vhicb 

prindiMl  ani*  and  hnnniira  in  a  Tew  mnriie  irnFi  qf  hi* 
ooil  cinnpomiinn.  Ii  iraa  hT  ihe  oniimr.laiion  oriwod 
theae pnnraila (Old  Bni'ua and  a  leiuiablr  rrlaiin  Inona 

nlCrttt.    Fairfax  niadr  ■  cotlrrti™  n*'  miraTrd  por. 

lecmn  i»  iltti  of  Ihe  Aihrnian  cnnr<«nn,  who,  m  ihe  nudat 
oT  a  rMinia  baaqwl  iriih  her  Inwn,  a(«ideBiaU]>  raaiini 
■.__  _ .1. ^--..r.  _i-. 1 1.-.  im^  (iMinaita 


•  Mr  pDibe*,  in  hla  Or>< 


InAainiiia  Pnllio  ibr  hn 


itacni  Ihe  aiainea  oriheir  tinhnr*  aniidft  then,  ioapirii^ 
be  miMa  nf  ihe  apre iwari  rrtn  hf  Ihtir  CTei. 

A  laa"  fi»  enllreiin(  ponraii".  nr  bual'a,  waa  warmlr 
mrowl  m  thrhapuirr  prfi<alii>rRanir:  Tm- Ihe  rplebral- 
•I  Aitirni  inaonrVheiwbliKbrdnriUuMrioiiaRnniana, 
■adp  ii  mure  drlithtriil.  br  ornameniiiif  it  oiih  the  iHir- 
ni»  if  Ihitr  crral  aiPB ;'  and  the  burned  Varro,  in  hi* 
iir;frnpVT  iif  Si-trn  Hundred  cMmi'd  Men.  bv  fivinf 
he  ..»«  iheir  ini.  f    " 


Mfltbihiled,  ihPT  indeed  jdda  FlnVk  fnrai  a  apeelkrlr  whitfi 

lir  f»<'  thrin>Fl*ek  mif hi  nHitmHilat* :  (ir  ifiha  indaarM 
hnaa  hr'nea  in  Ihe  nnh,  it  ia  Varm  whn  arnirrd  iheir 
■wnnrTBlirv,  and  baa  an  midripliH  and  didribiitrd  Ibein  In 
iH  i>lare«.  rhai  ire  mae  ''arp^  them  abmii  im^  fAur*  iheia 
■hererer  wr  rhnnie,  and  lil  wr  rfra  nn  Iheni  wiih  per. 
■Miial  a-'mmi'i.in.      A  •peeiaet^  ttiar  e<er*  ilae  hmine* 


nnr«ha'  lod  nllWra  in  hia  enort :  ihay  "era 
in  K  thick  enliime,  wherei*,  n  ih>-  Aveen 


iber  eiweaa  it, '  The  Faal  are  kept  in  liTe. 
»  1  and  Iha  PtmcM  are  inaored  innot- 
iiiij.- 
Lnnard  Areiin.  whrti  vnnni  and  IB  priam,  Ininid  apnr> 
'  I  nf  Prtiarch,  nn  vhieh  hia  rrrn  were  prrpFtuallT  iiird  1 
■■-        ■ -' 1  deaire  i^imita. 


and  thia  aorl  'iTnnteinplaikii 
tiaf  ihbi  (ml  man :  Bnffiia 


. ,  the  portrait  oT  N<      ... 

baAwa  bia  wnlint<itahle. 

On  thia  anbjed.  hn«  niblimelT  Taeiiog  nprraaea  him- 
aeirat  iha  cbwa  nf  hia  adaMrrd  hMfrapht  oTAiTirnla.     '  1 

mtrbla.  Ihe  ahape  and  alaiiire  of  nninFnl  mm ;  bw  bmw 
and  aiatiira,  like  their  wifiittla.  are  frail  and  prnahtU*. 
The  anal  b  (l.rii>rilnr<nerrleiDrBta,i>a  inward  fhna  ia  not 
M  be  eipnwd  hf  the  hand  af  an  aniai  irilh  mnmniem 


•rmhl 

nee.      All  nT  Arin<la  Ihal  (sined 

•edn. 

aiillnihaiala,an<Ie>er 

n  Ihe  mind 

ttni 

.Lherefiaterof 

freeahl«  In  Ibr  PKr 

viiTnTiheminri 

,n,t 

larar 

rat    Anoldpli 

n*. 

r-l'hi 

iie.1  ariif. 

enfied 

reitaeK.hu 
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CURIOSITIES  OF 


be,  *  bowerer  excellent  in  its  dietribiitions  of  wood, 
•od  water,  and  buildinfs,  leaves  not  one  tract  in  the  mem- 
orv ;  hisUifical  painting  is  perpetually  false  in  a  variety 
01  ways,  in  the 'costume,  the  grouping,  the  portraits,  and  is 
nothing  more  than  fabuloas  painting ;  but  tne  real  portrait 
is  truth  itself;  and  calls  up  so  many  collateral  ideas  as  to 
fill  an  intelbcent  mind  more  than  any  other  species. 

ManrellejUBtly  reprehends  the  fastidious  feelings  of  those 
ingenious  men  who  nave  resisted  the  soUciutions  of  the 
artist,  to  sit  for  their  portrmiu.  In  them  it  is  sometimes  as 
much  pride  as  it  k  Taniur  in  those  who  are  less  difBcult  in 
this  respect.  Of  Gray,  Shenstene,  Fielding  and  Akenside, 
we  have  no  heads  for  which  they  sat;  a  circumstance 


DBSTnUCTIOH  OF  BOOKS. 


The  literary  treasures  of  antiquity  have  suffered  fl 
the  malice  of  men,  as  well  as  that  of  lime.  It  is  reoi 
able  that  conquerors,  in  the  moment  of  TictorT,  or  m 
unsparing  devastations  <^  their  rage,  have  not  been  an 
ed  with  destroying  men,  but  have  even  carried  their  i 
geance  to  bookt. 

Ancient  history  records  how  the  Persians,  firooi  hi 
of  the  religion  ol  the  PhcBnicians  and  the  Ejtyplians, 
stroyed  their  books,  of  which  Eusebius  notices  they 
sessed  a  great  number.  A  remarkable  anecdote  is  rec 
od  of  the  Grecian  libraries ;  one  at  Gnidus  was  bom 
the  sect  of  Hippocrates,  because  the  Gnidians  refusi 
follow  the  doctrines  of  their  master.  If  the  faXhmtt 
Hippocrates  formed  4he  majority,  was  it  not  very  naoi 
doz  m  the  Gnidians  to  prefer  taking;  physic  their  own  « 
The  anecdote  may  be  suspicious,  but  faction  has  oAa 
nihilated  books. 

The  Romans  burnt  the  books  of  the  Jews,  of  the  C 
tians,  and  the  philosophers ;  the  Jews  btirnt  the  books  c 
Christians  and  the  Pafans ;  and  the  Chrisiians  burn 
books  of  the  Pagans  and  the  Jews.  The  greater  part  < 
books  of  Origen  and  other  heretics  were  continually  bur 
the  orthodox  party.  Gibbon  pathetically  describes  the  e: 
library  of  Alexandria  a(\er  the  Christians  had  destroy^ 
*  The  valuable  library  of  Alexandria  was  pillaged  o 
stroyed ;  and  near  twenty  years  afterwards  the  appeal 
of  the  empty  shelves  excited  the  regret  and  indisnaii 
every  spectator,  whose  mind  was  not  totally  daraeac 
religious  prejudice.  The  composilioos  of  ancient  genii 
many  of  which  have  irretrievably  perished,  might  s 
have  been  excepted  from  the  wreck  of  idolatry,  foi 
amusement  and  mstruciion  of  succeeding  ages  and  ^ 
the  seal  or  avarice  of  the  archbishop  might  have  been 
the  imagination  of  a  poet;  a  Bishop  nourished  on  the  sweet  I  ttod  with  the  richest  spoils  which  were  the  rewards  < 


gretted  by  their  admirers,  and  by  physioj^nomista. 

To  an  arranged  collection  ol  Portraits,  we  owe  seT^ 
ral  interesting  works.  Ghranger's  justly  esteemed  volumes 
originated  in  such  a  collection.  Perrault'  Etogtt  of  *  the 
illustrious  men  of  the  seventeenth  century,'  were  drawn  up 
to  accompany  the  engraved  portraits  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  or  the  age,  which  a  fervent  lover  of  the  fine  arts 
and  literature  had  had  engraved  as  an  elegant  tribute  to  the 
fame  of  those  great  men.  They  are  confined  to  his  nation, 
as  Granger's  to  ours.  The  parent  of  tliis  race  of  books 
may  pernaps  be  the  Eulogiums  of  Paulus  Jovius,  which 
originated  in  a  beautiful  Cabinet,  whose  situation  he  has 
described  with  all  its  amenity. 

Paulus  Jovius  had  a  country  house,  in  an  insular  sitoa* 
tion  of  a  most  romantic  aspect.  It  was  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  villa  of  Pliny;  and  in  his  time  the  foundations  were  still 
to  be  traced.  When  the  surrounding  lake  was  calm,  in  its 
lucid  bosom  were  still  viewedsculpturedmarbles,the  trunks 
of  columns,  and  the  fragments  of  those  pyramids  which  had 
once  adorned  the  residence  of  the  friend  of  Trajan.  Jovius 
an  enthmiast  of  literary  leisure ;  an  historian,  with 


fictions  of  pagan  mythology.  His  pen  colours  like  a  pen- 
cil. He  paints  rapturously,  his  gardens  bathed  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  lake,  the  shade  and  freshness  of  his  woods,  his 
green  hills,  his  sparkling  fountains,  the  deep  silence,  and 
the  calm  of  soliti:de.  He  describes  a  statue  raised  in  his 
nrdens  to  Nature ;  in  his  hall  an  Apollo  presided  with 
Eis  lyre,  and  the  Muses  with  their  attributes ;  his  library 
was  guarded  by  Mercury,  and  an  apartment  devoted  to 


victory.' 

The  curious  narrative  of  Nicetas  Choniates  of  the 
ges  committed  by  the  Christians  of  the  thirteenth  centi 
Constantinople,  was  fraudulently  suppressed  in  the  pi 
editions  ;  it  nas  been  preserved  by  Dr  Clarke.  We 
not  follow  this  painful  history,  step  by  step,  of  the  nai 
Nicetas,  without  indignant  feelings.  Dr  Clarke  ods« 
that  the  Turks  have  committed  fewer  injuries  to  the  i 


the  three  Graces  was  embellished  by  Doric  columns,  and     of  art  than  the  barbarous  Christians  of  that  age. 


paintings  of  the  most  pleasing  kind. '  Such  was  the  interi- 
or !  Without,  the  pure  and  transparent  lake  spread  its 
broad  mirror,  rolled  its  voluminous  windings,  while  the 
banks  were  richly  covered  with  olives  and  laurels,  and  in 
the  distance,  towns,  promontories,  hills  rising  in  an  amphi- 
theatre blushing  with  vines,  and  the  elevations  of  the  Alps 
covered  with  woods  and  pasturage,  and  sprinkled  with  herds 
and  flocks. 

In  the  centre  of  this  enchanting  habitation  stood  the 
Cabinet,  where  Paulus  Jovius  had  collected,  at  great  cost, 
the  Portraits  of  the  celebrated  men  of  the  fourteenth  and 
two  succeeding  centuries.  The  daily  view  of  them  ani- 
mated his  aund  to  compose  their  eulogiums.  These  are 
still  curious ;  both  for  the  fucts  they  preserve,  and  the  happy 
conciseness  with  which  Jovius  del'meates  a  character.  He 
had  collected  these  portraits  as  others  from  a  collection  of 
natural  history ;  and  he  pursued  in  their  characters  what 
others  dc  in  tneir  experiments. 

One  caution  in  collecting  portmits  must  not  be  forgotten : 
it  respects  their  authenticity.     We  have  too  manv  suppo- 
sititious heads,  and  ideal  personages.    Gonrade  an  Unen- 
badi,  wiu>  seems  to  have  been  the  first  collector  who  pro- 
jected a  methodical  arrangement,  condemned  those  por- 
traits which  were  not  genume,  as  fit  only  for  the  amuse- 
ments of  chiMren.     The  painter  does  not  always  give  a 
correct  likeness,  or  the  engraver  misses  it  m  his  copy. 
The  faithfiil  Vertue  refused  to  engrave  for  Houbraken's 
set,  because  they  did  not  authenticate  their  originals ;  and 
some  of  these  are  spurious.     Busts  are  not  so  liable  to 
these  accidents.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  men  of  genius 
have  not  been  careful  to  transmit  their  own  portraits  to 
their  admirers ;  it  forms  a  part  of  their  character :  a  false 
delicacy  has  interfered.    Erasmus  did  not  like  to  have  his 
own  diminutive  person  sent  down  to  posterity,  but  Holbein 
was  alwavs  aflectionately  painting  his  friends ;  Bayle  and 
others  have  refused ;  but  Motesquieu  once  sat  to  Dader 
after  repeating  denials,  won  over  by  the  mgenious  argu- 
Msat  of  the  artist ;  *  Do  you  not  think,'  said  Dacier,  *  that 
there  is  as  much  prido  h  refusing  my  offer  as  in  accepu 
■git  7* 


The  reading  of  the  Jewish  Talmud  has  been  Torh 
bv  various  edicts,  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  of  many 
French  and  Spanish  kings,  and  numbers  of  popes, 
the  copies  were  ordered  to  be  burnt ;  the  intrepid  pei 
ranee  of  the  Jews  themselves  preserved  that  work  fro 
nihilation.  In  1566  twelve  thousand  copies  were  tl 
into  the  flames  at  Cremona.  John  Reuchlin  interfei 
stop  this  universal  destruction  of  Talmuds ;  for  whi 
became  hated  by  the  monks,  and  condemned  by  the 
tor  of  Mentz,  but  appealing  to  Rome,  the  proseculio 
stopped ;  and  the  traditions  of  the  Jews  were  consi 
as  not  necessary  to  be  destroyed. 

Conquerors  at  first  destroy  with  the  rashest  seal  tl 
tional  records  of  the  conquered  people ;  hence  it  is  th 
Irish  deplore  the  irreparable  losses  of  their  most  ai 
national  memorials, which  their  invaders  have  been  to 
cessfiil  in  annihilating.  The  same  event  occurred 
conquest  of  Mexico ;  and  the  interesting  history  ( 
New  Worid  must  ever  remain  imperfect  m  conseq 
of  the  unfortunate  success  of  the  first  missionaries 
too  late  became  sensible  of  their  error.  Clavigen 
most  authentic  historian  of  Mexico,  continually  la 
this  affecting  loss.  Every  thing  in  tliat  coumry  haij 
painted,  and  painters  abounded  there,  as  scribes  ii 
rope.  The  first  missionaries,  suspicious  that  super 
was  mixed  with  all  their  paintings,  auacked  the  chief) 
of  these  artbts,  and  collecting,  in  the  roarket-pla 
little  mountain  of  these  precious  records,  they  set 
it ;  and  buried  in  the  ashes  the  memory  of  many  n» 
teresling  events.  Afterwards  sensible  of  their  erroi 
tried  to  collect  information  fron  the  mouths  of  the  In 
but  the  Indians  were  indignantlv  silent ;  when  they  atl 
ed  to  collect  the  remains  of  these  painted  historic 
patriotic  Mexican  usually  buried  in  concealment  t 
maining  records  of  his  country. 

The  story  of  the  Caliph  Omar  proclaiming  throi 
the  Kingdom,  at  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  that  the '. 
contained  every  thing  which  was  useful  to  believe 
know,  and  he  therefore,  ordered  all  the  books  in  the 
andrian  library  to  be  distributed  to  the  masters  of  th< 
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0  4000,  lobe  and  in  hemliBg  Iboir  sIovm  dur* 
oframaMlM,  modern  paradox  would  attoBpC 

Urn,  iho  talo  would  »ol  be  tinfular  eveu  were  it 
fectlj  mils  the  character  of  a  bigot ;  a  barba- 
blockbead.    A  nmiiar  event  happened  in  Per- 

1  Abdoolah,  who  in  ihe  third  centurj  of  the 
Ian  era  fovemed  Khorana,  waa  preiented  at 
with  a  Ma,  which  waa  shown  ai  a  literary  eu« 
iihed  the  title  arit,and  waa  told  it  wat  the  taie 
andOosra;  compoied  by  the  ureal  poet,  N<^ 
>B  thie  Abduelah  obeenred,  that  thoee  of  hie 
I  faith  had  nothiuf  to  do  with  any  other  book 
oran ;  and  that  the  cowpoeition  of  an  idolaior 
— tah*e!  Not  only  he  decUoed  aoeeptinf  it,  but 

0  he  borat  in  his  presence ;  and  farther  issued 
tion  rouiwiindim;  all  Pernan  Jisa,  whaeh  should 
(hia  the  dfde  of  his  goremaient  to  be  homed ' 
a  aKMt  ancient  poetry  of  the  PersiaM  perished 
uical  edict. 

Xisiftnss  aeems  to  have  retaliated  a  little  on 
■a;  fbrat  the  lakinf  ofOraaadahecondeBsned 
IS  five  thousand  Korano. 
owiac  aaecdoie  respectini  a  Spanidi  misaal, 
idorrs,  is  not  incurious ;  hard  Gghtiag  saved  it 
letioa.  In  the  Moorish  wars,  all  these  miesak 
aatroyed  ezceptinc  ihoee  ia  the  city  of  Toledo. 
X  chuiches  the  Christians  were  allowed  the  free 
their  relifiun.  When  the  Moors  were  eipelled 
inrieo  afterwards  from  Toledo,Alphonsus  uieV I 
>  Boaisn  aussal  to  be  used  in  thoee  churches ; 
file  of  Toledo  insi«ted  on  havin|r  their  own  pre- 
einff  drawa  up  by  the  most  ancient  bishops,  and 
St  Isidore.  It  hsid  bem  need  by  a  fn-at  number 
Rd  havini  been  preserved  pure  during  Moorish 
emed  to  Uwtn  that  Alphonsus  was  more  iyraa- 
ifae  Turks.  The  contest  between  the  Roman 
iletan  missals  came  to  that  height,  that  at  length 
irmined  lo  decide  thfir  fate  by  single  eomlMt ; 
ion  of  the  Tdetan  misral  felled  by  one  blow  the 
Iw  Rosnn  missal.    Alphonsus  still  considered 

as  mcpsly  the  effect  of  tho  heavy  arm  of  the 
olelan,  and  ordered  a  fast  to  be  proclaimed,  and 

lo  be  prepared,  into  which,  after  his  majrsty 
Bfle  had  iomed  in  prayer  for  heavenly  assistance 
ml,both  the  rivals  (not  ihe  men,  but  the  missals) 
m  into  the  flames— again  St  Isidore's  missal 

and  this  iron  book  was  then  allowed  to  be  or^ 
Alphonsus,  and  the  gond  people  of  Toledo  were 
nay  their  prayers  as  they  had  long  been  used 
•waver,  the  copies  of  this  mnsal  at  length  be- 
acaree ;  f»r  now  when  no  one  oppoeed  the  read- 
aidore's  missal,  none  cared  to  use  it.  Cardinal 
ionad  it  so  difficult  to  obtain  a  copy,  that  he 
arge  impression,  and  built  a  chapel,  consecrated 
ore,  that  this  service  might  be  daily  chanted  as 

1  by  the  ancient  Christians. 

rfcs  of  the  ancients  were  frequently  destroyed  at 
tioB  of  the  monks.  Thc-y  appear  kometimes  to 
aled  them,  for  passages  have  not  come  down  to 
once  evidently  existed ;  and  occasionally  their 
MM  and  other  forgeries  formed  a  destruction  in  a 
If  by  additions  to  the  oncinals.  They  were  tn- 
I  In  erasing  the  best  works  of  the  most  eminent 
:  Latin  authors,  in  order  to  transcribe  their  ridi- 
s  of  saints  on  the  obliterated  vellum.  One  of  the 
ivy  is  in  the  Vatican  must  painfully  defaced  by 
a  ulher  ibr  the  purpose  of  writing  on  it  some 
laalter,  and  there  have  been  recently  others  dis- 
the  same  state.  Inflamed  with  the  Mindeat  seal 
mr  thinf  paian.  Pope  Gregory  V II  ordered  that 
CI  the  Paiantioe  Apollo,  a  treasury  of  literature 
'  successive  emperors,  should  be  committed  to 
!    He  issued  this  order  under  the  notion  of  coo- 


attention  of  the  clergy  to  the  holy  scriptures ! 
thne  all  ancient  learnmg  which  was  not  sano- 
he  amhority  of  the  church,  has  been  emphati- 
nguished  as  pnfmne  in  opposition  to  saersd. 
18  said  to  have  burnt  the  works  of  Varro,  the 
MBan,  that  St  Austin  should  escape  from  the 
plagiarisoi,  being  deeply  indebted  to  Varro  for 
«  great  work  the  *  City  of  God.' 
iiiCa,saBt  hv  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  to  proeerihe 
■i  froai  Bohemia,  converted  that  flourishing 
ti«^7  into  a  desert,  from  which  it  never 
thai  an  anlighisnad  peopla  could 


never  be  kmf  ■ubaarvieat  to  a  tyrant,  they  struck  one  &tal 
bkiw  ai  the  national  literature :  every  book  they  oondemaad 
was  destroyed,  even  those  of  antiquity :  the  annals  of  tha 
nation  were  forbidden  to  be  read,  and  writers  were  not 
permitted  avea  to  compose  on  subjects  of  Bohemian  blera* 
ture.  Tha  mother  tongue  waa  held  out  as  a  mark  of  vul- 
gnr  obscurity,  and  domiciliary  vimta  were  made  for  tha 
pnrpoae  of  inspecting  books  and  the  bbrariea  of  the  Boho* 
miana.  With  their  books  and  their  tanguage  they  kial 
their  natioaal  character  and  thaar  independence. 

The  destruction  of  Uhrariea  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIII, 
at  the  disaolutioa  of  the  monasteries  is  went  over  by  John 
Bale ;  those  who  purchased  the  reSfious  nouses  took  the 
libranea  as  part  of  the  booty,  with  which  tbey  scourer 
their  furniture,  or  soM  the  books  as  waste  paper,  or  sent 
them  abroad  in  ship-loada  to  foreign  bookbinders. 

The  fear  of  destruction  induced  nuu^  to  hide  maao* 
acripts  under  ground,  and  in  oU  walls.  At  the  Reforms* 
tion  popular  rage  exhausted  itself  on  illuminated  books,  or 
MSB  that  had  rmi  letters  in  the  title-page ;  any  work  which 
was  decorated  was  sure  to  be  thrown  mto  the  flames  as  a 
superstitious  one.  Red  letters  and  embellished  figires 
were  such  marks  of  being  papistical  and  diabolical.  We 
still  find  such  volumea  mutilated  of  the  gilt  letters  and  ele* 

Snt  flourishes,  hut  the  areater  aomber  were  annihilated, 
any  have  been  found  under  grrmnd,  being  forgotten  * 
what  escaped  the  flames  were  obliterated  by  the  damp  : 
such  is  the  deplorable  fate  of  books  during  a  persecution ! 

The  puritans  burnt  every  thing  they  found  which  bora 
the  vestige  of  pofHsh  origin.  We  have  on  record  many 
curious  accounts  of  their  pious  depredation«,of  their  maim- 
ing imaaes  and  erasing  pictures.  The  heroic  expeditions 
of  one  Dowsing  are  journalised  by  himself;  a  fanatical 
Qiiixotte,  to  whose  intrepid  arm  many  of  our  noselees 
saints  sculptured  on  oiir  cathedrals  owe  their  misfortunes. 

The  fulloming  are  some  -ietails  from  the  diary  of  thii  re* 
doubtable  Qfith,  during  his  rage  for  reformation.  His  en- 
tries are  expressed  with  a  laconic  conciMeness,aiid  it  woukl 
seem  with  a  little  dry  humour.  *  At  SwUmry,  we  brake 
down  ten  mighty  great  angels  in  glass.  At  JBorAom,  brake 
down  the  twelve  apostles  in  the  chancel,  and  six  supersti- 
tious pictures  more  there ;  and  eight  in  the  church,  one  a 
lamb  with  a  croes  f  f)  on  the  back  ;  and  digged  down  the 
steps  and  took  up  four  superstitious  inscriptions  in  brass,' 
Ice.  *  l^wfy  Brmo^a  Aeuss,  the  chaple,  a  picture  of  God 
the  Father,  of  the  Trinity,  of  Christ,  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  cloven  tongues,'  which  we  gave  orders  to  take 
down,  and  the  lady  promised  to  do  it.*  At  another  place 
they  *  brake  six  hundred  superstitious  pictures,  eight  Holy 
Ghosts,  and  three  of  the  Son.*  And  in  this  manni-r  he 
and  his  deputies  scoured  one  hundred  and  filly  parishes  1 
It  has  been  humourously  conjectured,  that  from  thia  nith- 
tojis  devastator  originated  the  phrase  to  five  a  Dvwmnm, 
Bishop  Hall  saved  the  windows  of  his  chaple  at  Norwich 
from  destructifm,  bv  taking  out  the  heads  of  the  fifures, 
and  this  accounu  for  the  many  faces  in  church  windowi 
which  we  see  supplied  in  white  glass. 

In  the  various  dril  wars  in  our  country,  numerous  li- 
braries have  suffered  both  in  Mss  and  pnnted  books.  *  I 
dare  maintain,'  savs  Fuller,  *  that  the  wars  betwixt  York 
and  Lancaster,  which  lasted  slity  years,  were  not  so  dO' 
structive  as  our  modern  wars  in  six  years.*  He  alludes  ts 
the  pariiamentary  feuds  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  *  Foi 
during  the  former  their  differences  agreed  in  the  some  re^ 
UgioHf  impressing  them  with  reverence  to  all  sacred  muni- 
ments ;  whilst  our  eivU  tsorf,  fntinded  infaett^m  and  vcvrstf 
of  pretended  r^ghnt^  exposed  alt  naked  church  reconls  a 
prey  to  armed  violence ;  a  sad  vacuum,  which  will  be  seii> 
sible  in  our  EngUth  hulorie,* 

The  scarcity  of  books  concerning  the  catholics  in  this 
country  ia  owing  .to  two  circumstances ;  the  destruction  ol 
catholic  books  ami  documents  by  the  pursuivants  in  the 
reign  of  Charies  I,  and  the  destruction  of  them  by  the 
catholics  themselves,  from  the  dread  of  the  heavy  p9nal- 
ties  in  which  their  mere  possession  involved  their  owners. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  the  Gkeat  Gustavus  of  Swe- 
den to  destroy  the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Bavana,  thai 
hero  noMv  refused,  observing,  '  Let  us  not  copy  the  ex- 
ample of  our  unlettered  ancestors,  who  by  waging  war 
against  e^wr  production  of  genius,  have  rendered  the 
name  of  Goth  universally  proverbial  of  tha  rudest  state  of 
barbarity.' 

Even  the  civilKation  of  the  eighteenth  eentury  could  not 
preserve  from  the  savage  and  destructive  fury  of  a  disoe> 
darly  mob,B  tha  amat  pohabed  dty  of  Europe,' the  vakiabU 
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VM  of  the  ];reftt  Earl  Mui^fieiJ,  which  waro  ai>vlljr  coo- 
■ned  to  the  fl  vn^.n  during  the  nol«  of  1780. 

la  th«  year  1599,  the  hail  of  the  utaiiooarf  underwent 
M  great  a  p<irj;aii  ki  as  was  earned  on  in  O  mi  Ctiiis«He*« 
Kbrar J.  viTaruM  givet  a  liat  of  the  bd«t  wniera  wtin  were 
•rdered  ftr  irn  n-Mliate  nonfla^aii  »a  by  ihe  p-elaret  Wnit* 
ciA  and  Biocrult,  urged  by  the  pu'iianio  and  ealviiii<*(i-; 
uett-ra<.  Li)(e  thievei  and  o<irlaw4,  they  were  ordered  te 
It  tiAtm  wturwMntr  Uug  m^  be  fmmnd.-^  It  wai  aiM>  de* 
ereeJ  that  a  >  tatirea  or  epigraniY  sh^Mild  be  priaied  for  the 
future.  N>>  pUtjre  were  to  be  prime  1  without  the  inipec- 
tioo  ani  perinitM'in  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterburf  and 
the  b(«h  »^  of  Lon  ion ;  n  ir  any  Bngiuh  hialonfe§,  l  eup- 
poie  Qtveie  and  romances,  without  the  sanction  of  tiie 
privy  C'Xiiicil.  Any  piece<i  of  this  nature,  unlicenned,  or 
now  at  lar;|;e  ani  waoderiog  abroad,  were  to  be  dili:(<*ntly 
sought,  recalled,  and  delivered  over  to  the  eodesuiiucal 
wtok  at  Lon  i  Ni4ioute.' 

At  a  later  porind,  and  by  an  opposite  party,  anoof  other 
•ztravajant  m  ifioat  made  ia  the  parliamtint,  one  wa*  to 
destroy  all  the  records  in  the  tower,  ani  to  settle  the  na- 
tioa  on  a  ae«  fjuniaiion.  The  very  same  principle  was 
attemxeJ  to  be  acted  on  in  the  Frffinh  revolution  by  the 
true  *  sansculottes.'  VITith  us  Sir  Mvthew  Hale  showed 
the  wealtnM4  of  the  prv>po«al,  aod  while  he  drew  on  his 
tide  *  a  I  *(jbM  persons,  stopjM»d  even  the  mMiths  of  the 
frantic  people  themselve*.' 

To  de<cd.id  to  the  losses  ineuTe  I  by  individuals,  whose 
MniitHi^^t  to  have  served  a«  an  aoiilet  to  charm  away 
Ihe  dam  »ni  of  literary  deitrucii^in.  One  of  the  most  in- 
tarestio^  is  the  fate  of  Aristotle's  library :  he  wni»  uy  a 
Qreek  term  wai  first  stluted  as  a  coliecior  of  botilis !  hi* 
w-irks  have  eo  ae  down  to  ui  a't'^iddntally,  but  not  with- 
out irre^iarable  injuriesp  and  with  no  flight  suirticim  rc- 
■peciin;  their  auihentinity.  Tnn  siorv  is  told  by  Strab  i  in 
Ihi  thirteenth  bodt.  The  ba->k<<  of  Ari«toile  camo  frotn 
his  eeh  tiar  Theophra^tus  to  Ne{eu%  who4e  poHfritv,  an 
iUiteraie  race,  kept  them  locked  up  without  usin£  them, 
bune  1  iu  the  eath !  O  le  A;>illion,  a  curious  collector, 
pur«:h%«ed  them,  but  fiolini;  the  Mas  inj'ired  by  a^  and 
Bijinure,  coajncturally  su»jliel  ih-iir  dili;;ienciei.  [i  is 
imp  »s«ible  to  know  how  far  Apellion  ha4  corrupted  an  I 
•b«cu''elihe  text.  Biit  the  mi^fchief  did  not  enl  here; 
when  9 /Ha  at  ihs  rakin;  of  Athin*  brought  ihem  to  Rome, 
he  eoiiiifned  them  to  the  care  of  one  Tyrannio,  a  erim- 
mariai,  wha  em  Moved  scribes  to  copv  th^m ;  he  siiffdred 
them  to  pas  I  thrni/h  his  hanli  with  Mit  corrections,  and 
took  g«'eat  frao  lom«  wiih  thim ;  the  words  of  Strabo  are 
Strong,  'fb'qii,  Tyranni>iem  gramnvicum  lis  V4um 
atq  IB  (!il  fami  e*')  intereiiiMu,  ant  taoereisse.'  Hi  fives 
it  in  Ued  ai  a  Aport ;  but  the  fact  seem«  c  mfirmed  bv  th<i 
■tate  to  which  we  fin  I  these  works ;  Averroes  declared 
that  he  rea  1  Aristotle  forty  tim^s  over  before  he  siiccee  led 
in  perfec'ly  un  I  srstan  iin/  him ;  he  preteni^  he  did  at  the 
one  ani  for  ieth  tim« !  And  to  prove  this  has  published 
five  f  itio4  of  commentary. 

Wa  have lo^t  mich  valualde  literature  by  the  illiterate 
or  m ili  jn  int  d<3scend ints  -if  learned  and  inrecious  pers  his. 
Miny  of  Lilf  Miry  \Vorilev  M  mta^ii's  leuers  have 
becii  d  jstnye  1, 1  am  inf  >rme  I,  bv  hi*r  m  ith-^r,  wh  i  did  not 
approve  that  she  should  disgrace  her  faicily  by  adding  to  it 
literarv  h  Mi-Mirs;  ani  a  few  of  her  ban  letters,  recentlv 
publisheil,  w«;re  foiinl  biiri'fd  in  an  old  family  chest.  It 
would  have  m  irtified  her  lalvshio's  mvher,  to  have  heard 
that  her  did  rhter  was  the  S  !vi!n6  <if  Britain. 

At  the  d'la'h  of  the  learned  Peirese,  a  chamber  in  his 
bouse  filled  with  letters  from  the  m  »st  eminent  sch  »lan  of 
the  a^e  wis  discovered  :  the  learned  in  Europe  had  ad* 
t  dresie  1  Puiresc  in  their  difS-^ilties,  who  was  honce  c\lled 
*The  Avo*4it  gensral'  of  the  rflptihlic  of  letters.  Su'^.h 
was  the  disp  »jiti<.ii  <«f  his  niece,  thxx  althnu^  repeatedly 
entnutel  to  p,*rmit  them  to  be  pobl-thed,  she  preferred  lo 
regale  h  Tself  nccasionallv  with  b'lrning  these  learned  epis- 
tles to  save  the  expfHise  of  fire- wo  id ! 

Tne  MSI  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  have  equallv  siifT^red 
from  his  relative  I.  When  aciririus  coMector  disf^overed 
•ome,  h^  ^en ^rously  brou 'ht  them  to  a descmUnt  of  the 
Brest  painer,  who  oldly  obs>)rvi  I,  that  'h-shAd  a  gr«at 
deal  in>re  in  the  i^trret,  which  iial  lam  th*rf>  for  minv 
year 4,  if  th«  r%is  hid  nit  destrov^d  ih»»oiI'  Noihini  which 
this  f^ea'  ar»iu  wrote  b>it  »h»v-l  an  inventive  eeni*i<. 

Me  la? '  observes  o*i  a  friwnd  havini  had  his  librar.*  de- 
■trovtil  b/fi-e.  in  whi-jh  sevfril  volnahl-*  mm  ha  1  i>ensh- 
•#d,  th4t  such  a  loss  is  one  of  the  gn'a'est  mdf  irtiines  that 
•can  hapi»eo  to  a  mia  of  leuers.    Tuis  gentleman  after. 


wa^-ds  roi«'il«»4l  hi  n»««lf  with  oomptNing  a  litilr  treatise  A 
BihUothee4S  incendio.  I  must  have  btfen  sufficiently  ct» 
riius.  Even  in  tiie  present  day,  men  of  letters  are  si^ 
jrct  to  similar  ini4fi>rtuoes;  fur  tho«i^h  the  firt*-offices  w9 
insure  bjoks,  ihcy  will  not  allow  authors  to  value  ikm 
own  ma  lu^crifits ! 

A  fire  in  ihn  Cotionian  library  shrivelled  and  teatroyW 
many  Anglo-Sex  m  Mss,  a  l**ss  now  irreparable.  The 
tiquary  is  d-iomtid  to  Sfiell  hard  and  hardly  at  the 
fras  nents  that  crumble  in  his  hand. 

Mcrninsky's  fam  mis  Pernian  dictionary  met  with  a 
fate.  Its  exces<<ive  rarity  is  owing  to  the  siege  uf  Vu 
bv  the  Turks ;  a  bomb  f^ll  on  the  soli'ar^r  author's  hoMWi 
and  consu  ii«d  the  principal  oart  of  hi^  indefaiigaUe  !»■ 
hours.  There  are  lew  sets  of  this  high-|mced  work  wlnok 
do  not  bf^ar  evident  fwoofs  of  the  bomb ;  while  many  pniH 
are  stained  with  the  water  sent  to  quench  the  flames. 

The  siifferinjis  of  an  author  for  the  Ion  of  his 
scripts  is  nowhere  more  strongly  described  than  in  thei 
of  Anthony  Urceus,  one  uf  the  most  unf  iriunate  scholar! 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  loss  of  his  papers  aeemi 
immediately  to  have  been  followed  by  madness.  At  Poi^ 
he  hid  an  apartm««nt  in  the  palacti,  and  had  prepared  ai 
imoortant  work  for  publication.  His  r«*om  was  dark,  and 
he  eenerallv  wrote  by  l-imp-'i)!l.t.  Having  ffonn  nut,  bt 
left  the  lamp  bnmins ;  the  papers  soon  kindled,  and  hil 
library  was  re  liiced  lo  a*hes.  As  80«in  as  he  heard  tht 
news,  he  ran  fiiritMisly  to  the  palace,  and  knoi^king  his  head 
ri<ilentlv  asainst  the  door,  utterrd  this  hla«phemo<is  lao> 
iruase ;  *  Jesus  Christ,  what  great  crime  have  I  done  !  wht 
of  tho^e  who  bnl  eved  in  ^oii  hav**  I  ever  treated  so  cruel* 
Iv?  H^ar  what  I  am  aaying.  for  I  am  in  earnest,  and  aA 
resolved  :  if  by  chance  I  should  be  so  weak  as  to  address 
mvnelf  to  you  at  the  point  of  death,  dun'i  hear  nie,  for  I 
will  n»t  be  with  you,  but  prffer  hell  and  its  eternity  uf  ior> 
m'»nts.'  To  which,  by  the  by,  he  gave  little  credit.'  Thoat 
who  hoard  thfse  ravings  fried  to  console  him,  but  they 
c-Mild  n  It.  He  quitted  the  town,  and  lived  fraiiticly,  waa> 
derin; about  the  woods! 

Ben  Jonson's  E*  rralioH  on  Vulcan  was  composed  on  a 
like  occasion  ;  the  fruits  of  twenty  years'  xtudv  were  con* 
stimed  in  one  short  h  mr ;  our  literature  siiflered,  for  among 
some  works  of  imagination  there  were  many  phili»aophicai 
collections,  a  com^nen' arv  on  the  potftics,  a  com,ile(e  crili- 
cai  grammar,  a  life  of  Henry  V,  his  jmuney  intit  Scotland 
with  all  his  adventures  in  that  poetical  pilgrimage,  and  • 
poem  on  the  ladies  uf  Great  Briuin.  What  a  caialogoa 
of looses  ! 

Gnstelvetro,  the  Italian  commentator  on  Aristotle,  hav> 
ing  heanl  that  his  house  was  on  fire,  ran  ihroiiwh  th* 
streets  exdaim-ng  to  the  peonle,  alta  Poelica  !  alia  Plsd^ 
es .'  7\ttHe  Puttie  I  TnOke  Poetic  I  Ht  was  then  wntang 
his  C'Hnmeniarv  on  the  P«»etic  of  Arietoile. 

S  iveral  ro«n  of  letters  have  been  kn<»wn  to  have  rites 
from  th*iir  death-bed,  to  de«tn»y  their  mss.  So  solicifaat 
have  they  been  n-tt  to  venture  their  posthumous  reputation 
in  the  hands  of  undiseeming  fn«nds.  Marmontel  relates 
a  pleasing  an**cdote  of  Colarieau,  the  elegant  veriiifier  of 
Poor's  epistle  of  Eloisa  lo  Abelard. 

Th  s  writer  had  not  yet  destroyed  what  he  had  wnttea 
of  a  translation  of  Tasso.  At  tlie  approacli  of  death,  he 
recotlecied  this  unfinished  labour;  he  knew  tliai  his  friends 
would  not  have  courage  to  annihilate  one  of  his  works;  this 
was  reserved  fir  him.  Dying,  he  raised  himself,  and  as 
if  animated  by  an  honourable  at^tion,  he  dragged  himsetf 
along,  and,  with  trembling  hands,  seixed  his  f»apers,  aad 
consumed  them  in  one  sacrifice.  I  recollect  another  in> 
stance  of  a  man  o^  letters,  of  our  own  country,  who  acted 
the  same  part.  He  had  passed  his  life  in  constant  study, 
\t^  it  waa  observed  that  he  had  written  several  folio  vols., 
which  his  modest  fears  would  not  permit  him  to  expose  to 
the  eve  even  of  hi;!  critical  friends.  He  pn>mised  to  leavt 
his  labours  to  posterity ;  and  he  merneil  sometimes,  with  % 
glow  on  his  coimUiOAnce,  to  exult  that  they  wihiM  not  bn 
unwonhv  of  ihnir  acceptance.  At  hi«  death  his  sensibility 
to^tk  the  alarm;  ho  had  tht;  folioi  broiight  to  his  bed ;  no 
one  coold  op  m  them,  f(»r  they  were  closelv  locked.  At 
th«!  sight  of  his  f ivourite  and  mysterious  laboiini,  he  paua* 
Otl :  he  seemed  dis  urbed  in  his  mind,  while  h**  fell  at  every 
nnment  his  strength  dofraving;  suddenly  he  raised  his 
frtHh'e  hands  hv  an  rfTirt  of  firm  resolve,  burnt  his  paiiers, 
and  smilel  as  the  greedy  Vul"an  linked  up  every  page. 
Th*?  ta^k  eth«usti>d  his  remiintn?  str(*n?th,  and  he  soon 
afterwards  expired.  The  la'e  M'S  Inchhaid  had  written 
her  life  in  several  volumes;  on  her  death-bed,  from  a 
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m  perliaps  of  too  iDUch  debcacj  to  admit  of  any  ar^ii- 
Mtt,  she  i«|ue«ted  a  frieod  to  cul  ibem  into  |ii6CM  before 
ir  Mre»— MM  haviiiff  vufficient  ttreDgtb  herself  to  perform 
m  wtoeral  oAce.  Th«M  are  iaMancct  of  what  tamj  be 
lUad  the  beruiam  of  authors. 

The  republic  of  letter*  hai  niffered  irre|»arable  lonet  by 
Upurrecks.  Guarino  Verooeee,  one  of  tboee  learned 
■Iam  who  trareUed  through  Greece  for  the  recovery  of 
H|hafd  hu  perseverance  re  piad  by  the  acquisition  of 
mmy  valuable  %vnrks.  On  nis  return  to  Italy  Im  was 
iy  locked,  and  uidbrtunaiely  for  himself  and  the  world, 
ija  Mr  Roecoe,  he  lost  his  treasures!  So  pungent  was 
is  ghef  on  this  occasion  that,  according  to  the  relation  of 
■t  of  his  oouotrym«n,  his  hair  became  suddenly  white. 

AInutthtf  year  1700,  Hudde,  an  opulent  burgomaster 
f  Middleburgh,  animated  solely  bv  literary  curiosity,  de- 
nied himself  aj»d  his  fortune.  He  went  to  China  to  in» 
awtl  himself  in  the  bnguage,  and  in  whatever  was  re- 
larkable  m  this  sinjrular  people.  He  acquired  the  skill  of 
,  ssamiarine  in  that  difficult  language ;  nor  did  the  form  of 
is  Dutch  face  undeceive  the  physiognomists  of  China. 
le  auooRcdfrl  u>  the  dignity  of  a  mandarine  ;  he  travelled 
Hrongh  the  provinces  unJer  this  character,  and  rrtumed 
9  Eorope  with  a  oiilection  of  obf  ervalMHis,  the  cherished 
iboor  of  thirty  years ;  and  all  these  were  sunk  in  the  bot- 


The  great  Piaellian  library  after  the  death  of  its  illus- 
noos  poMesjor,  fiiied  three  vessels  to  be  conveyed  to 
fapWs.  Pursued  by  corsairs,  one  of  the  vessels  was 
akcn ;  but  the  pirates  finding  nothing  on  board  but  books, 
hoy  threw  them  all  into  the  sea  ;  such  was  the  fate  of  a 
;raal  portion  of  this  famous  library.  National  libraries 
taw  oiken  perished  at  sea,  from  the  cireumsiance  of  con- 
(osrors  transporting  them  into  their  own  kingdoms. 

■OMK   aOTICKS  OP   LOST  WOMKB. 

Although  it  1*  the  opimon  of  some  critics  that  our  litem- 
7  loMrs  do  not  amcNint  to  the  eitent  which  others  ima- 
pne,  they  are  however  ipueh  greater  than  they  allow.  Our 
wwinsl  (oeses  ore  frit  in  the  historical  provincs,  and  par^ 
Kulnriy  in  the  earlie-tt  reomfs,  which  might  not  have  been 
he  least  inierestms  to  philosophical  curiositv. 

Tho  history  of  Ph<Bnicia  by  Sanchoniathan,  supposed 
»  bo  a  contemporary  with  Solomon  is  only  known  to  us 
tf  a  few  valuable  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius.  The 
laae  ill  fiirtune  attends  Manetho's  history  of  Egypt,  and 
Berosus's  history  of  Chaldea.  The  researches  of  the 
^failoeopher  are  thirefore  limited  :  and  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
id  that  the  hi9it»ruis  of  these  most  ancient  nations,  how- 
sver  veiled  in  fables,  or  clouded  by  mnoleness,  wouM 
have  presented  to  the  phikwopher  singular  objects  of  coo- 
Isaplatioa. 

Or  the  history  of  Polybius,  which  once  contained  forty 
baoka,  we  have  now  only  five ;  of  the  historical  library  f»il' 
Jfeodorus  Siculus,  fifteen  books  onlv  remain  out  of  fuirty  ; 
wad  half  the  Roman  antiquities  of  Dmnysius  Halicarnas- 
MBiia  has  perished.    Ot  the  eighty  botiks  of  the  history 
of  Dma  Cassius,  twenty-five  onfv  remain.     The  present 
opening  books  of  Aimnianus  Marcel  linus  is  entitled  the 
faarteenih.    Livy's  hMtory  con«i*ted  of  one  hundred  and 
fartw  books,  and'w?  only  possess  thirty-five  of  that  pleas- 
ii^  historian.     What  a  treasure  has  been  lost  in  the  thirty 
books  of  Tacitus ;  little  more  than  four  remain.    Murphy 
eiegmntty  observes,  that  *  the  rei^  of  Titus,  the  deliglit  of 
bod,  is  totally  lost,  and  Domitian  has  escaped  the 
of  the  historian's  pen.'    Yet  Tacitus  m  frag- 
still  the  cnloMial  torso  of  history.     It  is  curious  to 
re  that  Velleiu»  Paierculus,  of  whom  a  fragment  only 
renched  us,  we  owe  to  a  single  copy :  no  other  having 
been  discovered,  and  which  occasions  the  text  of  this 
historian  to  remam  incurably  corrupt.   Taste  and  criticism 
have  certainly  incurred  an  irreparable  loss  in  that  TVeoliss 
«B  afcs  emue§  'of  the  Corruption  of  Khquenee^  by  Quintilian ; 
which  ho  has  himself  noticed  with  so  much  satisfaction  in 
his  *  Iwtitutes.'     Petrarch  declares,  that  in  his  youth  he 
has  seen  the  works  of  Varro,  and  the  second  Uecade  of 
Livy ;  but  all  his  endeavours  to  recover  them  were  fruit- 


Thene  are  onlv  some  of  the  most  known  losses  which 
have  occurred  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  but  in  reading  con- 
laoBpnrary  writers  we  are  perpetually  discovenng  new  and 
■^onant  ones.  We  have  k>st  two  precious  worki  in  sn- 
osni  biography ;  Varro  wrote  the  lives  of  seven  hundred 
iBuliiiiiis  Romans,  and  Atticus,  the  fnend  of  Cicero,  com- 
p«ad  aaolher  on  the  aetiuna  of  tba  great  men  among  the 


Romans  ;  these  works  were  enricht^l  with  portraits.  Whai 
we  cuositler  that  these  writers  lived  famiiiariy  with  the 
finest  geniuses  of  their  times,  and  were  o^MjIent,  hospit^ 
ble,  and  k»vers  of  the  fine  arts,  their  bingraphy  and  their 
portraits  are  felt  as  an  irreuarable  Um*  to  literature.  I 
suspect  likewise  we  have  had  great  losats  uf  which  we  are 
not  always  aware;  for  in  that  curious  letter  in  which  the 
youngrr  Pliny  describes  in  so  interest  ing  a  manner  the 
siibiime  intlus'try,  for  it  stfcms  sublime  by  us  greatness,  of 
his  uncle  (Book  III,  Letter  V,  «if  Melmouih's  translation) 
it  appears  that  his  Natural  History,  that  vast  register  ct 
the  wisdom  and  fully  of  the  ancients,  was  not  his  moot  ea« 
traortiinary  labour.  Among  his  other  wtirks  we  find  a 
history  in  twenty  books,  which  has  entirely  perished.  We 
discover  also  the  works  of  writers,  which  by  the  accounts 
of  them,  appear  to  have  eqtialled  in  genius  those  which 
have  descended  to  uh.  I  refer  the  curi(4j«  reader  to  such 
a  poet  whom  Plir*v,  in  Book  I,  Letter  XVI,  has  feelingly 
described.  He  tells  us  that  *  his  works  are  m-ver  out  c^T 
my  hands ;  and  whether  I  sit  down  to  write  any  thing  my- 
self, or  to  revise  what  I  have  alreadv  wmle,  ur  am  in  a  dia* 
povhion  to  amuse  myself,  1  constant ly  take  up  thb  agree- 
able author ;  and  ai  often  as  I  do  so.  lie  is  sliil  new.*  He 
had  before  compared  thb  poet  to  Catullus ;  and  in  a  critic 
of  io  fine  a  taste  as  Pliny,  to  have  rheruhed  so  constant 
an  intercourse  with  the  writings  of  thi«  author,  indicates 
high  |iowers.     Instances  of  this  kind  fnqiienily  occur. 

The  losses  which  the  poetical  world  has  sustained  are 
sufficiently  known  by  those  who  are  converfcanl  with  the 
few  invaluable  fragments  of  Menander,  who  would  have 
interested  us  much  nH>re  than  Homer :  f'>r  he  was  evkfent- 
ly  the  domestic  poet,  and  the  lyre  he  touched  was  formed 
of  the  strings  of  the  human  heart.  He  was  the  painter  of 
manners,  and  the  historian  of  the  passions.  The  opinion 
of  Quintilian  is  confirmed  by  the  golden  fragments  pre« 
served  lor  the  English  reailer  in  the  elegant  versions  of 
Cumberland.  Even  of  uSschylus,  Sopliocles,  and  Euri« 
pides,  who  each  wrote  about  one  hundreii  dramas,  seven 
only  have  been  preserved,  and  nineteen  of  Euripides.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty  comedies  of  Plautus,  we  only 
inherit  twenty  imperfect  ones. 

I  beUeve  that  a  philooopher  would  c<m9ent  to  lose  any 
poet  to  regain  an  historian;  nor  is  thii  unjust,  for  some 
future  poet  may  rise  to  supply  the  vacant  place  of  a  loot 
fK>et,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  historian.  Fancy  may  be 
supplied  ;  but  Truth  once  lost,  in  the  annals  of  mankind, 
leaves  a  chasm  never  to  be  filled ! 

qUODLIBETS,  OR  SCHOLASTIC   DISqUIIITIOllf. 

Menage  observes  that  the  scholastic  questions  were 
called  QueatUmta  QuoiUibttiea  ,*  and  they  were  generally 
so  ridiculous  that  we  have  retained  the  word  Q^iodlibti  in 
uur  vernacular  language,  to  express  any  thing  ridiculoiuly 
suhii'f ;  something  which  comes  at  length  to  be  distin* 
guislied  into  nothingness, 

'  With  all  the  rash  dexterity  of  wit  * 

The  history  of  the  scholastic  philnsopliy  might  fomiah  a 
philosophical  writer  with  an  instructive  theme ;  it  would 
enter  into  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  till  a  niche  in 
our  literary  annals';  the  wnrkst  u(  the  scholastics,  with 
the  debates  of  these  Quodl^tarianM^  would  ai  once  show 
the  giearaess  and  the  littleness  of  the  human  intellect, 
for  though  they  often  degenerated  into  incredible  absurdi- 
t;e^,  those  who  have  eiamined  the  works  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas and  Duns  Scot  us  have  confessed  their  admiration  ot 
that  Herculean  teiture  of  brain  which  they  ezhanated  in 
demoliihiiig  their  aerial  fabrics. 

Ths  fciiowing  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  school  divinitv. 
The  Christian  docrhnes  in  the  primiiive  ages  of  the 
gosftel  were  adapted  to  the  simple  comprekeaiion  of  the 
multitude ;  metaphysical  subtilties  were  nut  tven  employ- 
ed by  the  fathers,  of  whom  several  are  eloquent.  Even 
the  Homilies  explained  by  an  obvious  interpretation  some 
scriptural  point,  or  inferred  bv  artless  illiiKtration  some 
moral  doctrine.  When  the  Araliians  b^'came  the  only 
learned  people,  and  their  empire  extended  over  the  great- 
est part  of  the  known  world,  they  impressed  their  own 
genius  on  those  nations  with  whom  they  were  allied  as 
friends,  or  reverenced  as  masters.  The  Arabian  genius 
was  fond  of  abstnise  studies,  it  was  highly  metaphysical 
and  mathematical,  for  the  fine  arts  their  religi«in  did  not 
admit  them  to  cultivate;  and  it  appears  that  the  first 
knowledge  which  modern  E<iro;>e  obtained  of  Euclid  and 
I  Aristotle  was  through  the  medium  of  Latin  translaiiona 
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tfter  Arabic  venioM.  The  Christiant  in  the  west  re- 
ceived their  first  lesions  from  the  Arabiaii»  in  the  east ; 
uri  Aristotle,  with  hii  Arabic  commentaries,  was  en- 
throned m  the  schools  of  Christendom. 

Then  burst  into  birth  from  the  dark  cave  of  metaphysics 
a  numerous  and  ugly  spawn  of  monstrous  sects  ;  unnatural 
children  of  the  sam*;  foul  mother,  who  never  met  but  to  des- 
troy each  other.  Relision  became  what  is  called  the  study 
of  divinity  ;  and  they  all  attempted  to  reduce  the  worship  of 
Qod  into  a  system!  the  creed  into  a  thesis!  and  every 
point  relaiine  to  religion  was  debated  throu|{h  an  endless 
chain  of  infinite  quusiions,  incomprehensible  distmcuons, 
m'uh  diflferences  mediate  and  immediate,  the  concrete  and 
die  abstract,  a  perpetual  civil  war  was  carried  on  af ainst 
common  sense  in  all  the  Arixtotelian  severity.  There  exist- 
ed a  rafe  for  Aristotle  ;  and  Melancthon  complains  that  in 
■acred  assemblies  the  ethics  of  Aristotle  were  road  to  the 
people  insteai  of  the  £ospel.  Aristotle  was  placed  ahead 
of  St  Paul ;  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas  in  his  works  distin- 

Suishes  him  by  the  title  of  '  The  Philosopher  ;*  inferring 
oubtless  that  no  other  man  could  possibly  be  a  philosopher 
who  disagreed  with  Aristotle.  Of  the  blind  riles  paid  to 
Arbtotle,  the  anecdotes  of  the  Nominalists  and  Realists 
&re  noticed  in  the  article  *  Literary  Controversy*  in  this 
work. 

Had  their  subtile  questions  and  perpetual  wranglings 
cnlv  been  addressed  to  the  metaphysician  in  his  closet, 
•nd  had  nothing  but  strokes  of  the  pen  occurred,  the  scho- 
lastic divinity  would  only  have  formed  an  episode  in  the 
calm  narrative  of  literary  history  but  it  has  claims  to  be  j 
registered  in  political  annals,  from  the  numerous  persecu-  '■. 
tions  and  tragical  events  with  which  they  too  long  puzzled 
their  followers,  and  disturbed  the  repose  of  Europe.  The 
Thomists,  and  the  Scotists,  the  Occamites,  and  many 
others,  soared  into  the  regions  of  mysticism. 

Peter  Lombard  had  laboriously  com^iilrd  after  the  cele- 
brated Abulard's  *  Introduction  to  Divinity,*  his  four  books 
of  *  Sentences,*  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers ;  and  for 
this  he  is  calind  *  The  Master  of  Sentences.*  These  sen- 
lences,  on  which  we  have  so  many  commentaries  are  a 
collection  of  passages  from  the  Fathers,  the  real  or  appar- 
ent contradictions  of  whom  he  endeavours  to  reconcile. 
But  his  successors  were  not  satisfied  to  be  mere  commen- 
tators on  these  '  Sentences,*  which  thev  now  only  made 
use  of  as  a  row  of  pe^s  to  hang  on  their  fine-spun  meta- 
physical ci.'bwebs.  They  at  length  collected  all  thes*) 
quodlibetica  questions  into  enormous  volumes,  under  the 
terrifying  fotm«,  for  thftse  who  have  seen  ihem,  of  Sum- 
Mortes  qjf  L  imnUy.  They  contrived  by  their  chimerical 
•peculations  says  their  modem  adversary  Grimaldi,  to 
question  the  plainest  truths,  to  wrest  the  simple  meaning 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  give  some  aoftrarance  of  truth 
to  the  most  ndiculous  and  monstrous  opinions. 

One  of  the  subtile  questions  which  awitated  the  world  in 
the  tenth  ct  ntury,  relating  to  dialects,  was  concerning 
wuverMoli,  (as  for  example,  man,  horse,  dog,  &r,)  signi- 
fying  not  OuM  or  thatm  particular,  but  nli  in  general.  They 
distinguished  univeraaU,  or  what  we  call  abstract  terms, 
hj  the  genera  and  tpedet  rtrum ;  and  they  never  coiiW  de- 
cive  whether  these  were  «u/i«fanres^-or  namet!  That  is 
whether  the  abstract  idea  we  form  of  a  horse  was  not  really 
a  6etn^  as  mu.*h  as  the  horse  we  ride !  All  this  and  some 
congenial  points  respecting  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  and 
what  ideas  were,  and  whether  we  reallv  had  an  idea  of  a 
thing  before  we  discovered  the  thing  itself— in  a  word,  what 
fhey  call  universals,  and  the  essence  of  universals;  of  all 
this  nonsense  on  which  they  at  length  proceeded  to  accu- 
sations of  heresy,  and  for  which  many  learned  men  were 
excommunicated,  stoned,  and  what  not,  the  whole  was  de- 
rived from  the  reveries  f»f  Plato,  Aiistolle,  and  Zeno,  about 
the  nature  of  ideas ;  than  which  subject  to  the  present  day 
Bo  discussion  ever  degenerated  into  such  insanity.  A  mo* 
dmn  metaphysician  infers  that  we  have  no  id? as  at  all ! 

Of  thei©  scholastic  divines,  the  most  illustrious  was 
Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  styled  the  Angelical  Doctor. 
Seventeen  folio  volumes  not  only  te«tifv  his  industry,  but 
even  his  genius.  He  was  a  great  man',  busied  all  his  life 
wi»h  making  the  charades  of  metaphysics. 

My  learned  friend  Sharon  Tomer,  has  fsvoured  me  with 
e  notice  of  his  ^renteKi  work — his  •  Sum  of  all  Theolocv.* 
Smmma  lotiut  TKrolozit9.  Pari;*,  1615.  It  is  a  meiaphysi- 
cological  treatise,  or  ihe  most  nbstru«e  metafihvsics  of  the- 
ology. It  occupies  abore  1250  folio  paees,  of  very  small 
alose  print  in  double  culumes.     It  may  be  worth  noticing 


that  to  this  work  are  appended  19  folio  pages  of 
columns  of  errata,  and  about  200  of  additional  index! 

The  whole  is  thrown  into  an  Aristotelian  form ;  the  i 
ficulties  or  questions  are  proposed  first,  and  the 
are  then  ap|>ended.  There  are  168  articles  oa  Lovs" 
S5S  on  Angels— 200  on  the  Soul — 85  on  Demone— 161  m 
the  Intellect — 134  on  Law — 3  on  the  Catamenia — tSTfll 
Sins— 'l?  on  Virginity,  and  others  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

The  scholastic  tree  is  covered  with  prodit;al  foliage,  |tf 
is  barren  of  fruit ;  and  when  the  scholastics  enu^rf 
themselves  in  solving  the  deepest  mysteries,  iheir  philof^ 
phy  became  nothing  more  than  an  instrument  in  'he  kaifc 
of  the  Roman  Pom  iff  Aquinas  has  composed  356  artkte 
on  angels,  of  which  a  few  of  the  heads  have  been  culled  Ibi 
the  reader. 

He  treats  of  aneels,  their  substance,  orders,  offiesi^ 
natures,  habits,  Itc, — as  if  he  himself  had  been  an  okl  s» 
perienced  angel ! 

Angels  were  not  before  the  world  ! 

Angels  might  have  been  before  the  world ! 

Angels  were  created  by  God — They  were  created  Wh 
mediately  by  him — They  ivero  created  in  the  Empyreal 
sky — Thev  were  created  in  grace— They  were  created  it 
imperfect  beatitude.  After  a  severe  chain  of  reasoning  bs 
shows  that  angels  are  incorporeal  compared  to  us,  but  CH^ 
poreal  compared  to  God. 

An  angel  is  rompr>sed  of  action  and  potentiality :  thl 
more  superior  he  is,  he  has  the  less  potentiality.  Thtf 
have  not  matter  properly.  Every  ancel  diflers  from  aBO> 
ther  angel  in  species.  An  angel  is  of  the  same  species  at 
a  soul.  Angels  have  not  naturally  a  bodv  united  to  them, 
rhey  may  assume  bodies  ;  but  they  do  not  want  toassmi 
bodies  for  themselves,  hut  for  us. 

The  bodies  asumeS  by  angels  are  of  thick  air. 

The  bodies  they  assume  have  not  the  natural  virtoci 
which  they  show,  nor  the  operations  of  lile  but  tboss 
which  are  common  to  inanimate  things. 

An  angel  may  be  the  same  with  a  body. 

In  the  same  body  there  are,  the  soul  formerly  givief 
beinsr,  and  o[>eraling  natural  operations;  and  the  angsl 
operating  supernatural  operations. 

Angels  administer  antl  govern  every  corporeal  creature. 

God,  and  angel,  and  the  soul,  are  not  contained  in  spaosi 
but  contain  it. 

Many  angels  cannot  be  in  the  same  space. 

The  motion  of  an  antfel  in  space  is  nothinc  eke  thai 
different  contacts  of  different  succensive  places. 

The  motion  of  an  angel  is  a  succession  of  his  difiereet 
operations. 

His  motion  may  be  continuous  and  diacootinuoue  as  ba 
will. 

The  continuous  motion  of  an  angel  is  necessary  throufh 
every  medium,  but  may  be  discontinuous  without  e  Be* 
dium. 

The  velocity  of  the  motion  of  an  angel  is  not  accordieg 
to  the  quantity  of  his  strengih,  but  according  to  his  will. 

The  motion  of  the  illumination  of  an  angel  is  three-fold| 
or  circular,  straifht  an.l  oblique. 

In  this  account  of  the  motion  of  an  angel  we  are  remind* 
ed  of  the  beautiful  description  of  Milton,  who  marks  it  by 
contmuous  motion, 

*  Smooth-sluling  without  stop.' 

The  reader  desirous  of  being  mfrry  with  Aqnina's  anjrelc 
may  find  them  in  Maniliis  Scnblerus,  in  Ch.  VIF,  who 
inquires  if  anirels  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another  with- 
out going  through  the  mvldU  ?  And  if  anirels  know  things 
more  clearly  in  a  moriiinj;  ?  How  many  angels  can  dance 
on  the  point  of  a  very  fine  needle,  without  iostlinc  one  an- 
other? •*  * 

All  the  questions  are  answered  with  a  siibtilty  and  nicety 
of  distinction  more  difficult  to  comprehend  and  remember 
than  many  problems  in  Euclid  ;  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the 
best  might  still  be  selected  for  youth  as  curious  exercises 
of  the  understanding.  However,  a  great  part  of  these  pe- 
culiar productions  are  loaded  wiih  the  most  irifline,  irreve- 
rend,  and  even  scnndalous  discii.s>.ions.  Kven  Aquinas 
could  gravely  debate,  Whether  Christ  was  not  nn  Herma- 
phrodite ?  Whether  there  are  excrements  in  Paradise? 
Whether  the  pious  at  the  resurrection  will  rise  with  their 
bowels  ?  Others  again  d.lnted — Whethei  the  angel  Gra^ 
briel  appeared  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent, 
of  a  dove,  of  a  man,  or  of  a  woman  ?  Did  he  seem  to  be 
young  or  old  ?    In  what  dress  was  he  ?    Was  his  garmoA; 
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in  Ihunomini.  ikkhi,  or  miiDiT    Whi 
of  iflVirrinMvi'ihairT     vAi  ihc  u 


DUBinicd  wilh  Ihe  itMcbi  _   _ 

tbonwch  kBOKledie  of  i^n  Book  of  Sciii-n«i,  knd  &I1  i 
cwiiiai  }  Ihii  ia,  Pclcr  Lonbird'.  cum  pi  In  ion  Trtini  ih 
woriu  of  ths  Fuhtrt,  wrlib^o  ItdO  ;ein  afier  her  d«ih 

WhelhsT  ohcD  during  h«r  cone'pUoB  'U  Virgin  wi 

4<>«a,  Chriii  alio  laj  dawn  1    Thn  follaoing  qi>siiii>n  wa 

•I :  •  When  ahai  ii  carried  in  markcL  wilh  a  ra|><  lis 
abooi  iu  nMk,  wRich  ia  held  ai  ih«  oiher  and  br  a  mai 
whBihcr  ii  Uia  kof  caiiini  La  markal  b;  tba  n/^  or  ih 

In  ths  lenlh  nnlurr  (itTa  Jonin  in  bia  Rimntka  a 
Eneleaiaalical  HiOorr,  V..t,  V,  p.  17,)  afior  l«li  and  ID 
.«■_ 1 ^„j,  ^^„^,  iIjj  |,^_;  jneaencB  of  Chrial  i 


In  ths  lenlh 
Eneleaiaal     '  ' 
cflrelual  c 
tha  aacrai 


imaEined  Ihat  thia  mutual 
lOuM  be  aacribfld  tolhe  prv- 


Lord   LTlIlrlon  in  hi 
mhappT  rffncla  of  th4 


Lift  of  Hm-j  II,  la 


Uj,  and  ta  CMfound  the  clear  aimpliriiy  of  sianplictl 


All  man  ars  fopd  of  glarr,  and  eian  Ointt  philoaophi 
who  wnio  againat  thai  aobFii  paaiion  prafii  thtir  nuui 
their  own  worlia.  Ii  la  worthy  of  obaenraiion  ihal  Ihfi  i 
thora  of  iworffifinca&aoJbi.uniTeraallj'retitivcd  hft*a  cr 
cealed  Iheir  namci  from  the  world.     The  ■  ImiUiien 


NMhir 
[heP< 


cealrd  Lhcir  niiuea  to  great  worka, 
of  a  Tary  diflereni  caat. 


ipaUs  of  diinrdering  the  inlellec 

1  to  anj  one  of  Uwae  m  Ihir 

circle!  Ih*  Mulu))Ii«iHn  oTth. 

erjHtual  M»twn  ;  the  Philoiophical  Sione  - 

'udicial  Ailrologr.     In  vouth  »a  maj  eier 

X"t^" " "" — "^ " 


I'plj  o. 


HtbilitT ;  bill  it  ahnwi  a  (real 
pnwir,  howeirer,'  Fonlenelle  remarki, '  to 

Tn«  ainu  thought  Cowlej  ha«  applied,  ii 
'  Although  I  ihink  Ihou  never  wlK  be 


And  doei  liie  chirni  anil  labour  pajr 

With  iDsd  luuoaibt  aiperlaunti  by  Iha  waf.i 

t  aam*  thought  if  b  Donne.  Perhapa  Coiriej  dkl 
■■pw,  that  he  waa  an  iniitalot.  Pontonelle  could 
ira  read  either ;  he  atnick  oul  the  thought  lir  Ilia 
■flKlioa  I  It  ia  lar;  joM,     Glauhai  ••irebed  kinf 


the  impoaatbilily  of  ohiainiDg  it,  hut  we  can  eaaily  aee  ihe 
fully  orthaae  who  employ  their  time  and  moony  in  leeking 

proiiehiliiy  oTiucceetJinti  ID  it,     HoweTcr  it  it  tiill  a  bant- 

elelj  on  II  I— Of  the  Prrprtual  MeOim,  he  ahowt  ihr  im- 
poHibiliiy,  ai  iea«1  in  ti^e  lenae  in  which  it  ia  get^erally 
reciired.     On  Ihe  Quadratun  of  At  CmU,  he  tayi  ha 

areuracy,  thai  on  a  large  circle,  auch  a>  the  utbil  which 
the  tarUi  deaeribet  round  the  lun,  llic  fonmelrieian  wiU 
nm  nitiake  ^  the  thickneaa  of  a  hair.     The  quadratur* 

Harlmann  of  teip>ic,  who  wai  in  lUcJi  deapair  at  h>'in| 
paaaed  hit  bfe  ao  rainiy,  in  iludying  the  perpetual  niutiun, 

Eraamua,  by  mvana  of  Ihe  fatal  lriai>gle;lhal»,hehini[ed 
hiraaelfj  for  the  long  letter  of  Eraimw  ii  the  Greek }iU    . 

which  iaimagiived  lobearior"- *-'-■ — -  ■-'*---   

aion  of  ao  unlucky  mcatal. 


:.'■!,' 


bv  the  labnura  of  indualry  The 

recordni  of  Paulut  Manuiiu>,  iiiai  he  irequeniiy  ippni  a 

mn„ih  in  wnling  a  liiigle  letter.     He  alFHied  to  inittato 

nalite  jracei  of  unare<:ied  ciinipoiitian.  He  waa  one  ol 
thn'^e  whom  Erumua  bantered  in  hia  Cicemtianat,  ao 
alarithlv  dinKed  loCiutro'a  ityle,  that  they  ridiculuuilj 
emploied  the  utmoal  precauiioiia  wheu  they  were  fiied 
bv  a  Cieeronian  fii.  The  JVbaiipmiit  of  Eriamui  leili  oa 
of  hia  deioilan  lo  Cicero ;  of  hia  three  indeiea  to  all  hi) 

lio^  for  icenJt,  with  bin  lolal  indiSercnee  ab-ui  Ihe  wiue. 

were  religioua.  Hr  furm'-d  the  eiliaragani  project  of  lub- 
■liIuiinE  a  refigieiu  Ctrtif  and  Oiad  meirly  bv  adauiin* 
hH  vnrka  to  their  title".  Hii  CIviuiM  PVgi/cun'ieii.  Iikt 
the  Pagan  Virgil  of  EOamut.  Otortict,  and  of  an  Epic  <A 
twelve  hooka,  with  Ihit  dilferenee,  that  devotional  iiilijFcta 
ibuliluled  for  bbidouaonea.  Hiaeplciiihei^ariofl, 


pilgrim^e  of  Saint  Ignaiii 


Hia  CArirbon  Orid 

1'ho 


Epulla  are  pioui  onei ;  Ihe  FttiH  are  the 
Cieaiion ;  the  f'egirt  are  Ihe  Lameniaiioni  of  Jeremiah ; 
a  poem  on  Ihe  fxK  0/ Ood  10  ■"biliiuled  fur  the  ^rt  qT '"'' .- 
the  MMomorjittartr  Thii  ia  much  in  the  itvle  of  ihuta 
*'A''p^<t^difl'erenI  character,  lhotle''gant"sanoi»i'!^<', 


o  celebrate  ibe  birth  of  Cfirut,  yet  hi 
lenlioned  mil.  The  rirgi'a heraelf  ii 
'    The  hotwnfiheGoda:     The  Jnei 


ll  proTea* 


tacred  TUrilintt,  reaila  Ihe  SyhfUiu  erocfrJ.'  Her  aiieniU 
onta  are  Dryajt,  Pferridt,  ^-  Thin  EAnnafroui  millura 
of  polyiheiam,  with  ihe  mysteriea  of  Chrintianity  appeared 

ciinnirviraiahehadtwo  iialura  placed  al  hia  lomh.  Jio/i 
and  JWioerw  ;  caiholie  ^et- fi- '  "     '     ' 


vid.  and  iha'  of  Mtntj 

Seneca,  in  h»  114 

anecdvle  of  that  anri  u 


xfApoOowx 


I  of  the  . 


r<fDai 


female  one  of  Judilt . 


so 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


Punic  Ware,  painfully  laboured  to  imitate  Sallust.  Ex- 
fireasiuos  which  are  rare  in  Sallusi  are  frequent  in  Arrun- 
tius,  and,  of  courae,  without  the  mouve  that  induced  Sai- 
iist  to  ad<»pt  them.  What  roae  naturally  under  the  pen  of 
the  grt^At  historian,  the  minor  one  muct  have  run  after  with 
a  riaiculouf  anxiety.  Seneca  adds  several  instances  of  the 
■enriie  atfectaiion  of  Arnintius,  which  seems  awch  bke  those 
we  once  had  of  Johnson,  by  Uie  undiscerning  herd  of  his 
alonkeys. 

One  cannot  but  smUe  at  these  imitators ;  we  hare  abound- 
•d  with  them.  In  the  days  of  Churchill,  every  month  pro- 
duced an  eflusion  which  tolerably  imitated  his  rough  and 
slovenly  vereification,  his  coaree  invective,  and  his  careless 
mediocrity-- hut  the  genius  remained  with  the  Enj^lish  Ju- 
renal.  Sterne  had  his  countless  multitude,  and  m  Field- 
log's  time,  Tom  Jones  produced  more  bastards  in  wit  than 
the  author  could  ever  suspect.  To  such  literary  echoes, 
the  reply  of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  one  who  prided  himself 
on  imitating  the  notes  of  the  nightingale,  may  be  applied  ; 

*  I  prefer  the  nightingale  herself!'  Even  the  nKMt  success- 
ful of  this  imitating  tribe  must  be  doomed  to  share  the  fate 
of  Silius  Italicus  in  his  cold  imitation  of  Virgil,  and  Caw- 
thorne  in  his  empty  harmony  of  Pope. 

T<>  all  these  imitators  I  must  apply  an  Arabian  anecdote. 
Ebn  Saad,  one  of  Mahomet's  amanuenses,  when  writing 
what  the  prophet  dictated,  cried  out  by  way  of  admiration 
^Blessed  be  God  the  best  creator!  Mahomet  approved  of 
the  expression,  and  desired  him  to  write  those  words  down 
also  as  part  of  the  inspired  passape.  The  consequence 
was  that  Ebn  Saad  bei;an  to  think  nimself  as  great  a  pro- 

Ehet  as  the  master,  and  took  upon  himself  to  imitate  the 
Loran  according  to  his  fancy  ;  but  the  imitator  got  him- 
self into  trouble,  and  only  escaped  with  life  by  falling  on 
his  knees,  and  solemnly  swearing  he  would  never  again 
imitate  the  Koran,  for  which  he  was  sensible  God  liad 
never  created  him. 

cicERo's  Ptrirs. 

*  I  should,'  says  Mena);e,  have  received  great  pleasure 
to  have  convened  with  Cicero,  had  I  lived  in  his  time. 
He  must  have  been  a  man  very  agreeable  in  conversation, 
since  even  Casar  carefully  collected  his  6on  mots.  Cicero 
has  boasted  of  the  great  actions  he  has  done  for  his  coun- 
try, because  there  is  no  vanity  in  exulting  in  the  perform- 
ance of  our  duties ;  but  he  has  not  boasted  that  he  was  the 
most  eloquent  orator  of  his  age,  though  he  certainly  was ; 
because  nothing  is  more  disgusting  tlian  to  exult  in  our  in- 
tellectual powers.' 

Whatever  were  the  ban  moU  of  Cicero,  of  which  few 
iMve  come  down  to  us,  it  is  certain  that  Cicero  was  an  in- 
▼eierate  punster ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  more  ready 
with  them  tnan  with  repartees.  He  said  to  a  senator,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  *  Rem  aeu  Utigiati}  You  have 
touched  the  thing  with  sharpness.     To  the  son  of  a  cook, 

*  Ego  quoque  tibijwre  fautho.^  The  ancients  pronounced 
ooee  and  giiogue  like  c»-^,  which  alludes  to  the  Latin  eo- 
eifs,  cook,  besides  the  ambiguity  of  jure,  which  applies  to 
hrolh  or  lau>  'jua,  A  Sicilian  suspected  of  being  a  Jew, 
attempted  to  get  the  cause  of  Verres  into  his  own  hands  ; 
Cicero,  who  knew  that  he  was  a  creature  of  the  great 
culprit,  opposed  him,  observing,  '  What  has  a  Jew  to-do 
with  swine's  flesh  V  The  Romans  called  a  boar  pig 
werrtM.  I  regret  to  afford  a  res|>ectable  authority  fur  fo- 
rensic puns ;  but  to  have  degraded  his  adversaries  by  such 
petty  personaUties,  only  proves  that  Cicero's  taste  was  not 
exquisite. 

There  is  something  very  original  in  Montague's  censure 
of  this  great  roan.  Cotton,  the  Frenrhman's  translator, 
has  not  ill  expressed  the  peculiarities  of  his  author,  though 
he  hfis  blundered  on  a  material  expression. 

*  Boldly  to  confess  the  truth,  his  way  of  writing  and  that 
of  all  other  long-winded  auihore,  appears  to  me  very  te- 
dious ;  for  his  preface,  definitionn,  divisions,  and  etyniolo- 

E'es,  take  up  the  greatest  part  of  his  work,  whatever  there 
of  life  ana  marrow,  is  smothered  and  lost  in  the  prepara- 
tion. When  I  have  spent  an  hour  in  reading  him,  which 
is  a  great  deal  for  me,  and  recollect  what  I  have  thence 
attracted  of  juice  and  substance,  for  the  most  part  I  find 
nothing  but  wind ;  for  he  is  not  yet  come  to  the  argtiroents 
that  serve  to  his  purpose,  and  the  reason  that  should  pro- 
perly help  to  loose  the  knot  I  would  untie.  For  me,  who 
uoly  desired  to  become  more  wise,  not  more  learned  or  elo- 
quent, these  logical  or  Aristotelian  disquisitions  of  poets 
are  of  no  use.  I  look  for  good  and  solid  reafions  at  the 
first  dash.    I  an  for  discourses  that  give  the  first  charge 


into  the  heart  o(  the  d«iubis ;  his  languish  about  thesdk 
ject,  and  delay  our  ex|NrciaMon9.  Those  ai  e  proper  for  Ito 
schools,  for  the  bar,  and  f<*r  the  pulpit,  wb«re  we  have  bi» 
sure  to  nod,  and  may  swake  a  quarter  of  an  boor  aftib 
time  enough  to  find  again  the  thread  of  the  discuarss.  a 
u  necessary  to  speak  after  this  manner  to  judges,  whoai 
man  has  a  design,  right  or  wrong,  to  incline  to  favoar  !■ 
cause ;  to  children  and  common  people,  to  whom  a  ■■ 
must  say  all  he  can.  I  woukl  not  have  an  author  sMksi 
his  busmess  to  render  me  attentive ;  or  that  be  sbooy  Of 
out  fifty  times  O  yet  I  as  the  clerks  and  heralds  do. 

*  As' to  Cicero,  I  am  of  the  common  opinion  tbat,lsaAi 
ing excepted,  he  had  no  great  natural  parts.  He  vast 
good  citizen,  of  an  aflable  nature,  as  all  fat  heavy  mm 
— (gros  et  f  ottsseurs  are  the  words  in  the  original,  mat^ 
ing  perhaps  broad  jokers,  for  Cicero  was  not  iat)  sudbii 
he  was,  usually  are  ;  but  given  to  ease,  and  had  a  mighij 
share  of  vanity  and  ambition.  Neither  do  I  know  bo«rl» 
excuse  him  for  thinking  his  poetry  fit  to  be  pubtiiM 
'Tis  no  great  imperfection  to  write  ill  verses  :  but  it  is  ah 
imperfection  not  to  be  able  to  judge  how  unworthy  M 
verses  were  of  the  glory  of  his  name.  For  what  oooecna 
his  eloquence,  that  is  totally  out  of  comparison,  and  I  ksi 
lieve  vnil  never  be  equalled. 

PRErACCS. 

A  preface  being  the  entrance  to  a  bonk,  shouM  ionas 
by  its  beauty.  An  elegant  porch  announces  the  spicndoar 
of  the  interior.  I  have  olwerved,  that  ordinary  readcn 
skip  over  these  little  elaborate  compositions.  The  ladisi 
consider  them  as  so  manv  pages  lost,  which  might  beitsr 
be  employed  in  ihe  addition  of  a  picturesque  scene,  er  a 
lender  teller  to  iheii  novels.  For  my  part,  I  always  gather 
amusement  from  a  preface,  be  it  awkwardly,  or  ski^ilv 
written  ;  for  dulness,  or  impertinence,  may  raise  a  laufk 
fur  a  page  or  two.  A  preface  is  frequently  a  superior  eosii 
position  to  the  work  itself;  for  long  before  the  days  si 
Johnson,  it  had  been  a  custom  with  many  authors  to  solicit 
for  this  dt  pan  mem  of  their  work  the  oniamt^ofal  contribu- 
tion of  a  man  of  genius.  Cicero  tells  his  friend  Aitien^ 
that  he  had  a  volume  of  prefaces  or  introductions  always 
ready  by  hint  to  be  used  as  ciraimstances  required.  Tbi^ 
must  have  been  like  our  periodical  essays.  A  good  pre- 
face is  as  essential  to  put  the  reader  into  good  humour,  as 
a  good  prologue  is  to  a  play,  or  a  fine  svmphooy  to  la 
opera,  containing  something  analogous  to  the  work  itself; 
so  that  we  mav  feel  its  want  as  a  oesire  not  elsewhere  ta 
be  gratified.  The  Italians  call  the  preface  Jjt  aahad^H' 
6ro,  the  sauce  of  the  book,  and  if  well  seasoned  it  creates 
an  appetite  in  the  reader  to  devour  the  book  itself.  A  pre> 
face  badiv  composed  prejudices  the  reader  against  the 
work.  Authors  are  not  equally  fortunate  in  these  little  in* 
troduclions;  some  can  compose  volumes  more  skilfully 
than  prefaces,  and  others  can  finish  a  preface  who  coulii 
never  be  capable  of  finishing  a  book. 

On  a  yiery  elegant  prfiface  prefixed  to  an  ill-wntten  book, 
it  was  observed  that  they  ought  never  to  have  come  togeA* 
cr  ;  a  sarcastic  wit  remarked  that  he  considered  such  mar> 
rJo^es  were  allowable,  for  they  were  not  of  kin. 

in  prefaces  an  affected  haughtiness  or  an  aflfected  hu- 
mility are  like  despicable.  There  is  a  deficient  dignity  la 
Robertson's  ;  but  the  haughtiness  is  now  to  our  purpose. 
This  is  called  by  the  French  '  La  Morgue  Utleraire,*  the 
surlv  pomposity  of  literature.  It  is  soinefinies  used  by 
writera  who  have  succeeded  in  their  first  work,  while  tbs 
failure  of  their  subsequent  productions  appears  to  havs 
given  them  a  literary  hypochondriasm.  Dr  Armstrong^ 
after  his  clas.'iical  poem,  never  shook  hands  cordially  with 
the  public  for  not  relishing  his  barren  labours,  tn  th« 
preface  to  his  lively  *  Sketches'  he  tells  us,  *  he  could  t*rm 
them  much  bolder  strokes  as  well  as  more  delicate  touches, 
but  that  he  dreatU  the  danger  of  writing  too  loetf,  and  fetla 
the  value  of  his  own  labour  too  sensible  to  bestow  it  upnr. 
the  mohility.  This  is  pure  milk  compared  t(»  the  |rall  nl 
the  prefmce  to  his  |toems.  There  he  tells  us.  *  that  at  last 
he  iias  taken  the  trouhle  to  eoUeei  them  !  What  he  has  de> 
stroved  would,  probably  enough,  have  been  better  received 
bv  the  ^reat  majority  of  reader*.  But  he  has  always  mosf 
heartily  defpitnl  their  ofinion.*  These  prefaces  remind 
one  of  the  prologi  galeatif  prefaces  with  a  helmet !  as  St 
J»^rome  entifleM  the  one  to  his  Version  of  the  Scriptures. 
These  armed  prefacee  were  formerly  very  common  in  the 
age  of  literary  controverey  :  for  half  the  business  of  an  ati* 
thor  consisted  then,  either  in  replying  or  anticipatinf  « 
reply  to  the  attacks  of  his  opponent. 


UTERATORE. 


PnfuH  gaghl  lo  be  dalsd, 
tetMtt  at  edidvu  ieulia|  uul  ui 
rhrv  hiHDty. 


ri«  m  .  .wi  .rmpuh^  of  1 


' c\^toZ\tt'},t,^a  I      '^*':^"" 


Soon  b  Iha  VDULhTuI  hsin  bjr  punon  DlCfTI 
H«  UW|  bid  lorod  B« — him  I  saw,  tnd  kir 


Ibwcof,* 

liM  ofui  uhIci, 


:h  only  bii. 

ibiM,  vhichire«:» 

i.Hflcclinf  iIm  hndjafllM  bonk.     Bui  though  ih< 

:nilehu(lu  iwtmiuirbi  uinl  byiheni.  bu 

1  It  Iha  meuj  fhould  b«  duniad  (he  benah 
Kholan  pohibtisd  Iha  tcconmodi 
vtad  br  iboae  »bo  moat  pretanJ  I 


The  o 


.JofPTf. 


coniidcnbla  hgun  m  French  lilerilure  ;  Iha  laal  nCwhani 

DO  mfuu  clwr  iha  nndinia  oouM  brcoina  iDcienu.  The 
diapuu  cilTiHlad  lo  England  ;  Sir  Wilham  Tain|ila  nuad 
ercD  hit  gnillfl  iDdolsncfl  aiainal  Iha  bold  auafki  of  the 
rwifh  WiitiDD.     Tba  hlrnry  oorld  »a>  pWarad  and  tir- 

■anlanca  mid  iimrucu.  Swifi^  •  Bailla  ul  ihe  Booki.' 
br  hu  irTHialibla  leu  oT  kcad  aalini,  Irtna  Id  hare  laid 
Ihia  '  pcnurbBd  ipinl.'     Yal,  aunlj,  it  had  bean  betlar  iT 

then|Miblki/leltsn.    Tbaadric*  oTSidaniiia  Apallinana 


old  French  poat,Piehou,lD  hu  imiuiioa  cTBonir*)- 
lli  de  Sciru,  hat  Ihii  ingeaioua  Ihoughi^  A  nymph  it 

— the  canBiel  oTbEaiily  aod  hocroria  dsacribedbj'  apnl^ 


irixiTa  mre  dying,  we  ihould  ihluk  him  hwa  t 
II  Dralh  could  loia,  he  would  ha  plauml  Ihua  I 

ive  hia  rjvfel,  and  nof  nelof amlj  eipnsaea  hia  faclitife  JQ 


LHierchleb  eo  ^laiaj  fina,(nu 


lUI   hoK-nor'a  wool 

A   Greek  poet  wrMa  (hie  a 
Nnba— 


lo  lira. 


P.  Cainm«,aplaa>iii|wh(erorLiIiD<anr,(ayiofllw 
Ii(hl  of  ■  bulleifly, 

Flnrani.  nilania  nara  per  llqntiluin  Mlinm. 

li  FUKi,  aiHl  •wima  ■  Oninir  in  Ikgxid  ait ! 

Toilure.iniilHraaiinfCardinal  Riehelieii,  nya.— How 

Buchmoreareoinflli  it  ro  heuone'i  pcaiiea  from  iba 

nouih  ofthepao^ilhui  from  that  •■Cihepo^. 

Cer>anlaf,  with  an  ^pTaiion  uf  aaBUmenl,  obaerraa 
Ihalona  eflhe  KraalaitadmiiaiM  which  priiKea  pMiieh 
abora  other  men,  it  thai  of  bein|i  utaadad  bj  aattuu  u 
irealutheDwlni. 

Luaiwiaa  aaleaniw, 

Thia  it  written  by  a  lAodem  Lalin  pnei  i  bui  ia  in  Plir 
UrT:h,in  Iha  eomparitoo  oTAriitoiihanai  and  Manaoder; 
■In  iheconwdin of  Menindar  there  itanaiursl  anddmna 

lurih.'  Thit  beauiiTul  thought,  iibtcrret  Hmnoye,  haa 
been  employed  by  teran  or  eipbl  ntodern  writen. 

Seneca,  tunonitt  mann  nrainad  (eniiniali,  and  iriaia] 
point tt  haa  fm^mtly  a  '"PPT  Ihou^I.  At  Ihii  nn  a^gtr : 
'  1  widi  itnt  (ha  farocily  of  tnii  paaaion  could  be  tpeni  at  in 
Km  appearaiKe. "'-'- '-'-—  -" "- 


a  nbg  it  dattroyad  Ibr  ei 


aay*  of  t  beauty,  tl 


(arav  aad  pointed  iini 
M  retemUe  k  la  Delia, 


L  Ftancfa  poai  haaadmniMy  aifiriiiii  III 


■init  at  NIaa  ei 


II  wat  aaid  of  Petronlue,  that  he  wat  patra  imptrmt, 
irely  impure  :  pwra,  becauaa  of  hit  Mylo ;  HjHiralai,  b^ 

(jfom  wutUa!  fnoin  pandit .' it  a  fine  aipreaaiin,  whick 
dawriba  kii 


■lie  Tertfl,  which  Hofde  aniirely  paatea  over  B 
but  which  Fatrfai't  finer  feelingt  preterToi  i 
— ■  «a.  full  orbathrulneae  nnd  uulh. 
red  much,  hnpad  Mule,  and  deaired  oaiif  ht.' 

an  alquiuie  portrail,  (hat  to  jud|e  by  lb* 
iMi)ieeth;  liirihia  aoly  could  be  deie—* 


eye  it  did  not 
jy  Iha  car. 

Mann  II  pirli 


ir.  B'a«ll  ocehl  credlL 


Cha  poni  (oeirm.  a  i 


■t!  » 


UDtail  for.    EM  Ibe  wi 
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CURIOSITIES  OF 


thoie  inconyeniencea  which  attended  its  indiicriminate  ute?  |  ediiiona  were  then  valued  according  to  the  abilJiea  of  tht 
Or  perhapa  the j  did  not  care  to  deprive  ao  large  a  body  as 
their  Bcribea  of  their  businesa.    Not  a  hint  of  the  art  itself 
appears  in  their  writings. 

When  first  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered,  they  only 
nade  use  of  one  side  of  a  leaf;  they  had  not  yet  found  out 
the  expedient  of  impressing  the  other.  Specimens  of  iheite 
early  printed  books  are  in  his  Majesty's  and  Lord  Spen- 
cer's libraries.  AAer  wards  they  thought  of  pasting  the  blank 
■ides,  which  made  them  appear  like  one  leaf.  Their  blocks 
were  made  of  aofl  woods,  and  their  letters  were  carved ; 
but  fre()uenily  breaking,  the  expense  and  trouble  of  carving 
and  gluing  new  letters  suggested  our  moveable  types,which 
bave  producdd  an  almost  miraculous  celerity  in  this  art. 
Our  modem  stereotype  consists  of  entire  pages  of  aolld 
blocks  of  metal,  and'not  being  liable  to  break  like  the  soil 
wood  at  first  used,  is  profitably  employed  for  works  which 
require  to  be  perpetually  repriniea.  Printing  on  carved 
blocks  of  wood  must  have  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
universal  knowledge  ;  for  one  set  of  types  coula  only  have 
produced  one  work,  whereas  it  now  serves  fi)r  hundreds. 

When  their  editions  were  intended  to  be  curious,  they 
omitted  to  print  the  first  letter  <^a  chapter,  for  which  thev 
left  a  blank  space,  that  it  might  be  pamted  or  illuminated, 
to  the  fancy  of  the  purchaser.  Several  ancient  volumes  of 
these  early  timea  have  been  found  where  these  letters  are 
wanting,  as  they  neglected  to  have  them  printed. 

The  initial  carved  letter,  which  is  generally  a  fine  wood- 
cut, among  our  printed  books,  is  evidently  a  remains  or 
imitation  of  these  ornaments,  Amon;  the  very  earlieHt  books 
printed,  which  were  religious,  the  Poor  Man's  Bible  has 
wooden  cuts  in  a  coarse  sivle,  without  the  least  shadowins 
or  crossing  of  atrokes,  and  these  they  inelegantly  daubed 
over  with  colours,  which  they  termed  illuminating  and  sold 
at  a  cheap  rate  to  those  who  could  not  afford  to, purchase 
costly  missals,  elegantly  written  and  painted  on  vellum. 
Specimens  of  these  rude  efforts  of  illuminated  prints  may 
be  seen  in  Strutt's  Dictionary  of  Engravers.  The  Bodleian 
bbrary  possesses  the  originals. 

In  the  productions  of  early  printing  may  be  distinguished 
the  various  splendid  editions  they  made  of  Primert  or 
Prtttfer~booki.  They  were  embellished  with  cuts  finished 
in  a  most  elegant  taste  ;  many  of  them  were  ludicrous,  and 
several  were  obscene.  In  one  of  them  an  angel  is  repre- 
aented  crownmg  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  God  the  Father 
himself  assisting  at  the  ceremony.  Sometimes  St  Michael 
m  overcoming  Satan ;  and  sometimes  St  Anthony  is  attack- 
ad  by  various  devils  of  the  most  clumsy  forma— not  of  the 
grotes<^ue  and  limber  family  of  Callot! 

Printing  was  gradually  practised  throughout  Europe  from 
the  year  1440  to  1500.  Caxton  and  his  successor  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  were  our  own  earliest  printers.  Caxton  was 
a  wealthy  merchant,  who  in  1464,  oeing  sent  by  Edward 
IV,  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treatv  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  relumed  to  his  country  with  this  invaluable  art. 
Notwithstanding  his  mercantile  habits  he  possessed  a 
literary  taste,  and  his  first  work  was  a  translation  from  a 
French  historical  miscellany. 

The  tradition  of  the  devil  and  Dr  Faustus  was  derived 
from  the  odd  circumstance  in  which  the  Bibles  of  the  first 
printer,Fust,appeared  to  the  world.  When  he  had  discover- 
ed this  new  art,  and  printed  offa  considerable  number  of  co< 
pies  of  the  bible,to  imitate  those  which  were  commonly  sold 
u  Mss,  he  undertook  the  sale  of  them  at  Parts.  It  was  his 
uterest  to  conceal  this  discovery,  and  to  pass  oflf  his  printed 
copies  for  vss.  But  as  he  was  enabled  to  sell  his  bibles  at 
8ixtycrowns,while  the  other  scribes  demanded  five  hundred, 


this  raised  universal  astonishment ;  and  still  more  when  he 
produced  copies  as  fast  as  they  were  wanted,  and  even  low- 
ered his  price.  The  imiformity  of  the  copies  increased 
wonder.  Informations  were  given  in  to  the  magistrates 
against  him  as  a  magician ;  and  in  searching  his  lodgings 
a  sreat  number  of  copies  were  found.  The  red  ink,  and 
Fust's  red  ink  is  peculiarly  brilliant ;  which  embellished  his 
copies  was  said  to  be  his  blood;  and  it  was  solemnly  adjudg- 
ed that  he  was  in  league  with  the  devil.  Fust  was  at 
leneth  obiifed  to  save  himself  from  a  bonfire,  to  reveal  his 
ar*  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  who  discharsed  him  from 
all  prosecution  in  consideration  of  this  useful  invention. 


corrector. 

The  price*  of  books  in  these  times  were  considered  asaa 
object  worthy  of  the  animadversions  of  the  highest  powers. 
This  anxiety  in  favour  of  the  studious,appcars  from  a  priri> 
lege  of  Pope  Leo  X,  to  Aldus  Manutius  tor  printing  Varro, 
dated  1553,  signed  cardinal  Bembo.  Aldus  is  exhorted  to 
put  a  moderate  price  on  the  work,  lest  the  Pope  should 
withdraw  the  privilege,  and  accord  it  to  others. 

Robert  Stephens,  one  of  tlie  early  printers  surpassed  in 
correctness  those  who  exercised  the  i«ame  profession.  It  is 
said  that  to  render  his  editions  immaculate,  he  hung  up  the 
proofs  in  public  places  and  generously  recom|>ensed  those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  detect  an  errata. 

Plantin,  though  a  learned  man,  is  more  famous  as  a  print- 
er. His  printing-ofBce  claims  our  admiration  :  it  was  one 
of  the  wonders  of  Europe.  This  grand  building  was  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  city  of  Antwerp.  Magnificent  in  its 
structure,  it  presented  to  the  spectator  a  countless  number 
of  presses,  characters  of  all  figures  and  all  sizes,  matrices 
to  cast  letters,  and  all  othrr  printing  materials  ;  which  Bail* 
let  assures  us  amounted  to  immense  sums. 

In  Italy,  the  three  Manutii  were  more  solicitous  of  ccr> 
rections  and  illustrations  than  of  the  beauty  of  their  printio<r. 
It  was  the  character  of  the  scholar,  not  of  the  printer,  of 
which  they  were  ambitious. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  publishers  are  not  lite- 
rary men.  Among  the  learned  printers  f«)rmerly  a  book 
was  valued  because  it  came  from  the  presses  of  an  Aldus 
or  a  Stephens  and  even  in  our  time  the  namf>s  of  Bnwyer 
and  Dudsley  sanctioned  a  work.  Pt*liss"n  in  h\*  history  of 
the  French  academy  tells  us  that  Camusat  was  selected  as 
their  bookseller  from  his  reputation  for  publishing  only 
valuable  works.  He  was  a  man  of  some  literature  and  good 
sense,  and  rarely  printed  an  indifferent  work  ;  when  we 
were  young  I  recollect  that  we  always  made  it  a  rule  to 
purchase  his  publication!*.  His  name  was  a  test  of  ihi>  good- 
ness of  the  work.  A  publisher  of  this  cliararier  would  l)eof 
the  greatest  utility  to  the  literary  world  :  at  home  he  would 
induce  a  number  of  ingenious  men  to  become  authors,  for  it 
would  be  honourable  to  be  inscribed  in  his  catalogue  ;  and 
it  would  be  a  direction  for  the  continental  reader. 

So  valuable  a  union  of  learning  and  printing  did  not; 
unfortunately,  last.  The  printers  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury became  less  charmed  with  glory  than  with  gain.  Their 
correctors  and  their  letters,  evinced  as  little  delicacy  ol 
choice. 

The  invention  of  what  is  now  called  the  Italic  letter  ii 
printing  was  made  by  Aldus  Manutius,  to  whom  leaniinf 
owes  much.  He  observed  the  many  inconveniences  re<iiiltf 
ing  from  the  vast  number  of  eibbreviationa  which  were  thea 
so  frequent  among  the  printers,  that  a  book  was  difficult  tf 
understand  :  a  treatise  was  actually  written  on  the  art  tM 
reading  a  printed  bonk,  nnd  this  addressed  to  the  learned! 
He  contrived  an  expedient,  by  which  these  abbreviations 
might  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  yet  books  suffer  little  in- 
crease in  bulk.   '  This  he  effected  by  introducing  what  is 
now  called  /ta/ic  letter,  though  it  formerly  was  diittinguish- 
ed  by  the  niune  of  the  inventor,  hence  called  the  Aldine» 

ERRATA. 

Besides  the  ordinarv  errata^  which  happened  in  printing 
a  work,  others  have  Wen  purposely  committed  that  the 
errata  may  contain  what  is  not  permitted  to  appear  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  Wherever  the  Inquisition  had  any  pow- 
er, particularly  at  Rome,  it  was  not  allowed  to  employ  the 
word/a<um,  or  fata,  in  any  book.  An  author,  desirous  nf 
using  the  latter  woird  adroitly  invented  this  scheme:  he 
had  printed  in  his  book yac<o,' and,  in  the  erro/a,  he  put  for 
faria,  read  fata. 

Scarron  has  done  the  same  thing  on  another  occasion. 
He  had  composed  some  verses,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
placed  this  dedication. — A  OuiUemette^  Chienme  de  ma 
SrtuT ;  but  having  a  quarrel  with  his  sister  he  maliciouitly 
put  into  the  errata,  instead  of  Cfuenne  de  ma  Jceur,  read 
ma  Chienne  de  Sceur. 

LuIIv  at  the  close  of  a  bad  prologue  said,  the  word  Jl% 
du  prologue  was  an  erratum,  it  snould  have  bcen^  du  pro- 
logue. 

In  ab«>ok.  there  was  nnnted  la  docte  3Iorel.  A  wag  put 
into  the  rrrnta,  for  le  tlocte  3f  jre/,  read  te  dorteur  Morel.. 
This  Moril  was  not  the  first  dodtur  not  dnrtr. 


When  the  art  of  printing  was  established,  it  became  the 
glory  of  the  learned  to  be  correctors  of  the  pre«is  to  eminent 
printers.  Ph<t%icians,  lawvers,  and  bishops  themselves,  oc- 
cupied this  department.  The  printers  then  added  frequent-         When  a  fanatic  piihliiihed  a  mystical  work  full  of  unin- 
iy  to  their  name  thoae  oi  the  correctors  of  the  preas ;  and  1  telligible  raptures,  and  which  he  entitled  Ije*  Delicea  de 


LITERATURE. 


fJSmrit,  it  was  propoMd  lo  priot  in  bw  errata,  for  Dtlien^ 
rmdIkiirM, 

When  the  Muthnr  of  an  idle  and  imnerfect  book  enJfd 
»ilb  the  ufua!  phra«e  of  cetera  Hemierantur^  nnc  altered  it 
■M  demderanhtr  md  deamxt ;  the  re«l  u  miiifni^,  but  out 

At  the-cIo«i^  of  a  viilv^  book,  th«*  author  an  usual  printed 
ibe  worJ  n^via— A  wit  put  this  among  the  errata,  with 
this  pointed  couiJet ; 

Fini* !  an  ^rmr,  or  a  He,  my  friend  f 

lu  wriliii^  foMlikh  books— tii'ere  is  no  End  ! 

In  the  rear  1561,  was  printed  a  work,  entitled  the  Ana- 
fomv  of  the  Mass.  It  is  a  thin  nrtavn,  f>f  172  paffes,  ami 
h  if'accncn'rMinied  by  an  Errata  of  15  pagnn  !  Tht*  eilitir, 
a  pioiiii  ini<nk,  infomn  us  that  a  rrry  serious  reason  in- 
duced hirn  to  nndrrtake  this  ta«k :  fur  it  is,  snvs  he,  in 
forestall  •he  ortf/Eres  of  Satan.  He  siipfKise^  that  iW  Devil, 
to  ruin  th»*  friiti  of  this  work,  employed  two  r(»ry  maltc-icHis 
fnuds :  tht;  first  before  it  was  printed,  by  drr'nchine  the 
Mss  in  a  ketiiirt,  and  haein;  reiiiicfd  it  to  a  most  pitiable 
itaTe.  r'-ndervd  s-veral  parts  iilf^ ibli :  the  secund,  in 
oi'li:!inff  I h«*  printers  to  commit  surh  numrnms  blunders, 
n«>«-^r  eft  equallnd  m  sfi  i^mall  a  work.  To  combat  this 
d<Hieiie'niarhiiiariMn  of  Satan  he  was  ohiisrd  rarrfully  to 
rr-cwriiav  Tiit-  work,  and  to  form  this  «inffiilar  list  of  the 
K'lnilers  'if  printers  undrr  the  influence  of  the  Devil.  All 
this  he  rt-^ates  \u  an  advertisement  pn-fixed  to  the  Errata. 

A  I'urious  conlrovrrsy  ras^d  brlwri-n  two  famous  sclio- 
Ixnt  irtttn  h.  very  laushabie  but  accidi  ntal  Erratum ;  arxl 
thrratr'ned  sfrious  roiis*'quenc(  s  to  oii''  rif  ihe  partlrs. 
Flav«*nv  wro**-  two  letrrp?  rriiiri«in;j  rathi-r  freely  a  p«»U- 
^•1  Bihle  edited  by  Abraham  F.iTlif!!«-n.«is.  Ax  this  Iramed 
edi'i^r  had  s'tmettmes  censiirrd  the  inlMiurs  <if  a  friend  </ 
F'avienv,  tni«  latter  applit-d  to  him  lUn  third  and  fifth  verses 
of  the  ser»nth  rhatitrr  of  Si  Matthew,  which  he  printed  in 
Latin.  Ver.  3.  Quid  ridea  ffftvram  in  occi.o /ro/ris  /w, 
(t  t^nhrm  in  <htlo  fno  non  iv/rs.  Ver.  5.  Ejire  primum 
trahrm  He  oruLO  tuo.  et  tunc  riilfbia  tjirrre  fentueam  (fe 
ocri.o  frntrin  tui.  Kcchellrn<i*  ofiens  his  reply  by  ar- 
cusins  Fravif  ny  tX  an  ennrmout  crime  committed  in  this 
passafR:  attempting  to  correri  the  sarred  text  of  the 
Evanp  list,  and  darinffly  to  rej»ci  a  wonl.  while  he  siiri- 
plied  Its  place  by  another  as  impinut  as  ttfwme!  This 
crime,  ex.irj^ratetl  with  all  the  viriilenr«  of  an  anfry  d»- 
daimer,  rlr»<<— <  with  a  dreadful  accusation.  Flavirnv's 
nf^ai*  are  attacked,  and  his  repniation  overturned  by  a 
homd  iitiTMJtation.  Yet  all  this  terrible  reproach  is  only 
(i4jnd-'d  '*n  an  Erratum !  The  w^hojc  oro«e  from  the 
printer  hartn^'  ne;.'ligently  «'iffered  the  Jirst  Utter  of  the 
word  Oruio  I"  h:ive  dropper]  frnm  the  form,  when  he  ha|»- 
pened  to  foiirh  a  line  with  hi«  finifcr  which  did  iKit  stand 
straight !  He  piibliiihed  another  letter  to  do  away  the  im- 
puialion  of  fCcehellensis;  but  thirty  years  afterwards  his 
rase  against  the  neeliiient  printer  mrs  not  extinguished  ; 
Cerain  wits  were  always  rcmindintr  him  of  it. 

One  of  the  most  eprfCioiis  of  all  literarv  blunders  is  that 
of  the  editir.n  of  the  Viilpate,  by  8extiis  V.  His  hofiness 
carefirly  «uiK-r intended  every  sheet  as  it  pas«id  throush 
the  press  :  and,  to  the  amaxement  of  ihe  world,  the  work 
remnined  without  a  ri\al — it  swarmed  with  errata!  A 
muUr.uile  of  srrapa  wtTc  printed  to  paste  over  the  errone- 
oas  passaje*.  in  order  to  give  the  true  text.  The  book 
make«  a  w-hini«ical  appearance  with  these  patches;  and 
the  hcre'ies  exult*^  in  this  demonstratirm  of  {lapal  infalli- 
bili'T !  the  Cfynes  were  called  in,  and  violent  attempts 
matie  to  siipfire«s  it ;  a  few  s'ill  rentain  fr>r  'he  raptures  of 
the  bdflical  coit«>rtors ;  at  a  late  sale  the  bible  of  Sexius 
V.  fetched  a'^iove  sixty  guinea «— not  too  much  for  a  mere 
Look  of  bMiiider«  /  The  word  was  highly  amused  at  the 
bill  of  the  editorial  Pope  prefixeil  to  ih<r  first  volume, 
which  excinimtmicates  all  printers  who  in  re-printing  the 
work  should  make  anv  alteration  ia  the  text. 

In  a  version  rtf  the  Efiistles  of  St  Paul  into  the  Ethiopic 
anpia«e,  which  proved  to  be  full  of  errors,  the  editors  al-> 
leye  a  very  zood-humoured  reason—'  They  who  printed 
the  work  criild  not  read,  and  we  could  not  prini :  they 
heli>ed  us,  and  we  helped  them,  aa  the  blind  helps  the 
blind.' 

A  Ttnnter*s  widow  in  Germany,  while  a  new  edition  of 
tne  BiMe  wis  printing;  at  her  bouse,  one  ni^ht  took  an 
opfMHtunitr  of  goins  into  the  office,  to  alter  that  sentence 
of  subjection  lo  her  husband,  pronounced  uf>on  Eve  in 
Genesis,  Chan.  S.  v.  16.  She  took  out  the  two  first  let- 
Ikft  ot  tb«  word  Hsaa,  and  substituted  Na  in  their  place 


thus  altering  the  f  enfenca  from  '  and  be  shall  be  ih v  LoBO,' 
(^crr)  to  *  and  he  shall  be  thy  Fool,'  {Narr.)  It  m 
sai<i  her  life  paid  for  this  intentional  erratum :  and  that 
some  secreted  cofiies  of  this  edition  have  been  bought  up 
at  enormous  (irice^. 

We  have  an  edition  of  ihe  Bible,  known  bv  the  name  of 
The  vineeur  BMe ;  from  the  erratum  in  the  title  to  ihe  tOlh 
Chap.  «if  St  Luke,  in  which,  'Parable  of  the  F^i'fifyorrf,*  ia 
primed  '  Parable  of  the  l^ine^or.'  It  was  printed  in  I  TIT, 
at  the  Clarendrin  prc»s. 

We  have  had  amither,  where '  Thou  sha!t  commit  adal* 
tery*  was  printed,  omittinj;  the  negation ;  which  occasioned 
the  archbishop  to  lay  one  of  the  heaviest  fK-nalties  on  the 
any  of  Stationers  that  was  ever  recorded  in  the 


ConifMiny 

nais  of  literary  history. 

Herberl  Croft  use(l  to  complain  of  the  incorrertnen  of 
our  Knsflish  Classics,  as  re-firinied  by  Ihe  bfHiksellers.  It 
is  evi<lenl  some  Kttipiil  printer  ofien  cbanped  a  whole  text 
intentionally.  The  fine  deMcnptii>n  by  Alieriside  of  the 
Pantheon,  *  lEyERCLT  erest,'not  bcin^  understood  by  the 
bItKkhead,  was  printed  ternutif  great.  Swift's  own  edi- 
tion of'  the  City  Shower,'  has  *  old  aches  throb.*  Aehe§ 
is  two  syllables,  but  mtMiem  primers,  wIm  hail  lost  the 
right  proniinriatton,  have  arhee  ai  in  one  syllable ;  and 
then  to  complete  the  metre,  have  foisted  in''  aches  tritf 
throb.'  Tlius  what  the  poet  and  the  linguist  wish  to  pre- 
serve is  altered,  anil  finally  lost. 

It  appears  by  a  ralciiiaiion  made  by  the  printer  of  Stee- 
ven's  eiliiion  of  Shnk.xpeare,  ihat  every  octavo  paf^e  of 
thai  work  :  text  ami  notes,  contains  S6R0  distinct  pieces  of 
metal ;  which  in  a  iihei>i  amount  to  42.880 — the  misplacing 
of  anv  one  of  whieh  would  inevitably  cause  a  blunder  !— 
With  this  curious  fact  iM'fore  us.  the  aeciirate  fetate  of  our 
priniinn.  in  general,  is  to  be  admired,  and  errata  ought 
m<ire  freely  to  ha  pardoned  than  the  fasiKiious  minuteneai 
of  the  insert  eye  of  certain  critics  has  allowitd. 

Whether  such  a  miracle  as  an  immaculate  edition  of  a 
classical  author  does  exist,  I  have  never  learnt ;  but  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  obtain  this  clorious  sineiilarity— 
and  was  as  nearly  n  alixed  as  is  perhaps  possible :  the 
ma^ificent  eili'ion  of  A»  Ijueiadaa  of  Camoens,  by  Dom 
Joze  Sotiza.  in  1817.  l*his  amateur  spared  no  pnidiirality 
of  cost  and  lalMiur,  and  flattered  himself  that  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Didot,  not  a  sinek  typographical  ermr  fhould  be 
found  in  that  splendid  volume.  But  an  error  was  after- 
wanis  discovered  in  some  of  the  copies,  occasioned  by  one 
of  the  letters  in  the  word  fjuntano  bavin;  got  misplaced 
diirini!  the  working  of  one  of  the  sheet*.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  was  an  accident  or  mw/brtene— rather  than 
an  Erratum  I 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  complaints  on  erhata  if 
that  of  Edw.  Leigh,  apfiended  to  his  curious  treatise  '  on 
Religion  and  learning.'  It  eonsi«ts  of  two  folio  fiagea,  in 
a  very  minute  rharader,  and  exhibits  an  inrak*ulable  num- 
ber of  printers*  blunders.  *  We  have  not,'  he  says, '  Plan- 
tin  nor  Stephens  amongst  us ;  and  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
specify  the  chiefest  errata ;  false  interpunriion^  there  are 
too  many  ;  here  a  letter  wanting,  there  a  letter  too  much ; 
a  syllable  too  iniirh,  one  letter  for  another :  words  parted 
where  they  should  be  joined  ;  words  joinefi  which  should 
he  severed ;  words  misplaced ;  chronolopiral  mistakes, 
Ice*  This  unfortunate  folio  was  printed  in  1656.  Are 
we  to  infi-r  by  such  frequent  complaints  ttf  the  authors  of 
that  day,  that  either  they  did  not  receive  prmift  from  the 
printers,  or  that  the  printera  never  attended  to  the  cor- 
rected prriofs  i  Each  single  erratum  «eems  to  have  been 
felt  as  a  stab  to  the  literary  feelings  of  the  poor  author ! 

PATRONS. 

Authors  have  too  frequently  receive*!  ill  treatment,  even 
from  those  to  whom  they  dedicated  their  works. 

S«>nie  who  fell  hurt  at  the  shanielfss  treatment  of  such 

'.  mock  M«p<'en.ises   have  observed  that  no  writer  should 

dedicate  his  works  but  to  his  frieittis  ;  as  was  nraclised 

1  by  the  ancient*,  who  usually  addressed  ihiirs  to  those  who 

had  solicited  their  lahi»iirs,  or  animated  thi:ir  progress. 

TherMlosiiis  Gara  had  no  other  recompense  f >r  having 
inscrilK>d  to  Sextiis  IV,  his  translation  of  the  \n**\  of  Aris- 
totle on  the  Nature  of  Animals,  than  the  price  of  iSe  bind- 
inir.  whirh  this  charitable  father  of  the  church  munificentiy 
b«-stowrd  iifMin  him. 

Theocritus  fills  his  IdyUuims  with  loud  complaints  of  tlie 
neglect  fif  his  patrons ;  and  Tasso  was  as  little  succeiaful 
in  his  dediraiions. 

Ariosto,  in  presenting  hia  Orlando  Furioao  \o  \]iiaCix^ 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


Wbtn  the  French  hiitoniB  Dupieii.  whoM  v"  ■• 
adent  fcnilr,  pmtmri  hit  book  lo  ihs  Duk*  d'EfwriK 
■Ui  MMcnu,  lurning  lo  the  Pope'.  Nuncio,  who  ■ 


ELred  to  K  unduem 
pen  in  ft  BaleniD  reunlaiton  of  hii  i 
leraal  conducl  from  ihil  of  Dupleii, 
hiihlr  of  Clucen  Miiriint  of  France 

k«U  .«  k*-  hAii<.h/J<k  -    hitl  mfrf,r  knr  del 


IrAuTil  hu  Oflcl 


n  cimpleinrd  ofiap*> 


.Iwije  .poke 
If  hen  thepUce 


Poor  Mickle,  lo  wh< 
■  nnWn  oTCimocBi'  Lwimd,  h 
Ihe  DHilinued  lihour  of  fite  jtun,  to  the  l>ikn  of  Buc- 
cleufh  Had  Ih>  mnrtifiuiiDn  <o  find,  b'  the  diicafery  of  a 
friend,  lh»l  he  had  krpt  it  in  h^i  pmieanoo  ihres  wtoki 
befoni  ha  ctwld  eolleci  auScienl  intelleclual  deiire  to  cut 
open  Ihe  liolparea!  and  vhUit  worae,  the  noitecl  he 

mdwduecdhinitoaaialeof  iteapooJencT,  Thiapairon 
irai  a  political  eeonomiii,  Ihe  pupil  of  Adam  Smiih  I  li 
k  l^raaini  id  aitd.  hi  eontraal  oilh  thie  frifiil  Scmch  patron, 
tbt  when  Hichle  went  to  I.iibon,  wkrn  hU  Iranilalioii 
bul  pawd  before  him,  hr  found  iho  Prince  of  Pcrtiinl 
wailinf  on  the  quay  to  bo  the  firat 


Accident  haa  frcquentlj  a 


pliiloaophv  and  Iheolo); 
hnirin  Iha  ahopof 

,.1  nr  hnnkiL    IJHa 


obiaiDed  in  an  odd  wa^.     Ben. 

jo  Cardinal  Muarine;  hut  hia 

ftirodahip  pmdund  Bolbinf  but  ciiiNlT.    The  poo  eTcrr 


A  patron  ia  aflmatime 


■ardf  Ihe  frienda  of  ihe  poal  rnlKleil  lo  him  the  eoniem 
lioB  of  (ha  cardinal.     He  niiiliid  (hen  abraptlr,  and  ra 

.      .L J.  ..:.    .L-. i.„f^i -L    .n    k 

in'onmid  him  nf 


mprllrd  him  lolavUi* 
mlanca  ihal  proJoced 

„  ,   ,'.-.n«.  Spenier'a 

d,  bv  t  continual  aiudv  of  poetrv,  be  bi 
■d  oF  Iha  Muae,  thai  be  grew  lirecner 


Dr  Johne. 

cbardaon'a  Treatiec, 

V.ucan«*  dopla^ed  an  uncommon  icn  mi 
i.ica.  Hia  taale  wa.  firil  delermmcd  U  < 
when  J'oonK,  he  frequentlir  attended  hia  mnihr 
rienca  of  her  nAfeaaor ;  and  while  «he  wfpt 

)ila  .'acation,  aaia  Hehdiua  ho  waa  alrucli 

rurioailT  waa  muted  ;  br  approached  ihe  rl< 
•ludiodita  mochaniam;  -hal  he  couM  not 
Huctied  It,  He  UlFD  projected  a  almillr  IT 
(radiially  bia  (eaiui  produced  a  clncfc,     Et 

ind  the  (rniua  which  Ihua  oould  fonn  a  d 

'  If  Shakapeare'a  impnid' 
oukl  hit  wool  Erftde.  and  hi" 


•  Accident  detai 


,  and  hia  lawn;  if  hr  had  not  eniatrd 
aciora,  and  at  Imrih.  di'^uMrd  wilt 
.  peifomirr,  he  hail  not  inmcd  auiher, 
cller   had  Derer  been   <he  celebrated 

lined  ihe  1utr(4'Mn!ierpfi>r  Ihe  Hate. 
rod  Ihe  theatre,  and  rreiguenllir  carrii-d 

ildloGad»"replinlihe^ivlfalhef, 


priJe,™"ha™ 
poeiica]  talenli 

taOm/i  and  t) 
OnCariliiia! 


Had  Ihe  dnnr  nol  born  i' 
d  haTe  (ipirodi  he  wag  nol 
dnowdiennnlmted!  Thee 
inftwr,  and  probably  i 


CTfte.1 
LeCnntI 
Klceqiri 
Ma  pent 


lieu,  BDOlher  of  bia  patraBi,hai^it 

ly  rlB  par  la  mmblaii 
al  de  RkheHeu, 
:>uB  mnnennur 

liiaCnrdliiBlRlrhFllen: 


trade ;  and  it  u  lo  Ihii  circuiaalaBce  ihai  Fnncc  owe*  I 

'  ComeUle  lo.ed  ;  he  made  Tiraea  for  hi<  miHrcn,  1 

ilebrwad  wodie.  The  diaereai  ConHille  bad  remali 
lawrer.' 

'  ThDt  il  ia,  Ihal  the  deroUon  of  a  mother,  ih*  draili 
nimwell.  doer-ilealinj,  the  eielamalion  1/  an  old  m> 
nd  the  bcauK  of  a  womui,  have  giiren  fire  illuatrii 

Weowelhr  (real  diecorerTOfNewronloa  wr»lrii 
nident.  When  a  uudenl  at  Cambridge,  he  had  rolir 
urinf  the  lime  oflho  plaipie  into  the  cnuniri.  Athei 
ladiai  under  an  appt*-lree,onebr<hF  fniii  fell,  andiln 

Thi.Td   him  10  . 


principle  of  graiity,  and  laid  the  foundation 


LITERATURE. 


n 


if  a  raigioiM  order ;  whence  origiaated  the  cdebrated  lo- 
Ut^  of  tlM  Jesuits. 

Rosseau  found  his  eccentric  powers  first  awnkeaed  hf 
the  advertisenfientof  ihe  sinfular  annual  subject  which  the 
aeadem}r  of  Dijon  prtiposed  for  that  year,  in  which  he 
wrote  lus  celebrated  Declamation  against  the  arts  and 
■ciencee.  A  circumstance  which  determmed  his  future 
bterarr  efforts. 

La  Fontaine,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  had  not  taken 
any  profession,  or  devotM  himself  to  any  pursuit.  Haring 
aocioentally  heard  some  verses  of  Malherbe,  he  felt  a  sud- 
den impulse,  which  directed  hb  future  life.  He  immedi- 
ately bought  a  Malherbe,  and  was  so  ext^uisitely  delight- 
Oil  with  this  poet,  that  after  passmg  the  nights  in  treasur- 
lag  hii  ▼er*es  in  his  memory,  he  would  run  in  the  day-time 
to  the  woods,  where,  concealing  himself,  he  would  recite 
bis  Terses  to  the  surr9<inding  dreads. 

Ftamstead  was  an  astronomer  by  accident.  He  waa 
taken  from  school  on  account  of  his  illness,  when  Sacro> 
bo«co*s  book  de  Sphiera  having  been  lent  lo  him,  he  was 
ao  pleased  with  ii,  that  he  immediately  began  a  course  of 
astronomic  studies.  Pennant's  6rst  propensity  to  natural 
history  was  the  pleasure  he  received  (nna  ao  accidental 
perusal  of  Willoushby's  work  on  birds :  the  same  accident, 
of  finding  on  the  table  of  his  professor,  Reamur'it  History 
of  Insects,  of  which  he  read  more  than  he  attended  to  the 
lecture,  and  having  been  refused  the  loan,  gave  such  an 
instant  turn  to  the  mind  of  Bonnrt,  that  he  hastened  to  ob- 
tain a  copy,  but  found  many  difficulties  in  procuring  this 
costly  work ;  its  possession  gave  an  unalterable  direction 
to  hb  future  life ;  this  naturalist  indeed  lost  the  use  of  hb 
tight  bv  his  devoti'>n  to  the  microscope. 

Dr  Pranklin  attnb«ites  the  cast  of  his  genius  to  a  similar 
accident.  *  I  found  a  work  of  De  Fue*s,  entitled  an  "  Es- 
say on  Projects,"  from  which  perhaps  I  derived  impres- 
sions thst  have  since  influenced  some  of  the  principal 
event*  of  my  life.' 

I  shall  add  the  sccident  which  occasioned  Roger  As- 
rhem  to  write  hi*  SchoolwuuUr^  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  useful  trestises  anwmg  our  elder  writers. 

At  a  dinner  given  by  Sir  William  Cecil,  during  the  plague 
in  166S,  at  his  apartments  at  Windsor,  where  the  queen 
had  taken  refuge,  a  titirober  of  ingenious  men  were  invited. 
Secretary  Cecil  communicated  the  news  of  the  morning, 
thai  several  scholars  at  Eton  had  run  away  on  account  of 
their  master's  seventy,  which  he  condemned  as  a  great 
error  in  the  education  of  youth.  Sir  William  Petre  main- 
tained the  contrary ;  severe  in  his  own  temper  he  pleaded 
warmly  in  defence  of  hard  flogging.  Dr  Wootton,  in  soft- 
er tones,  sided  with  the  Secretary.  Sir  John  Mason, 
adopting  no  side,  bant«>red  both.  Mr  Haddon  seconded 
the  hani-hearted  Sir  William  Petre,  and  adduced,  as  an 
endence,  that  the  best  schoolmaster  then  in  Encland  was 
the  hardest  flosger.  Then  was  it  that  Roger  Ascham  in- 
dignantly exclaimed,  that  if  such  a  master  had  an  able 
scholar  it  was  owing  to  the  bov's  genius,  and  not  the  pre- 
ceptor's rod.  Secretary  Cecil  ami  others  were  pleased 
with  Aseham'4  notions.  Sir  Richard  Sackville  was  silent. 
but  when  Ascham  after  dinner  went  to  the  queen  to  read 
one  of  the  oraiirms  of  Demosthenes,  he  took  him  aside, 
and  frankly  toM  him  that  though  he  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  dt-bate,  he  wouM  not  have  been  absent  from  that  coo* 
▼ersaiion  for  a  treat  deal ;  that  he  knew  to  hb  cost  the 
truth  Ascham  had  supported;  for  it  was  the  perpetual 
flof  fint  of  such  a  schoolmaster,  that  had  given  him  an  un- 
ennqiierable  aversion  to  stud  v.  And  as  he  wished  to  r^ 
medT  thb  defect  in  his  own  cfiildren,  he  earnestly  exhorted 
A«rKam  to  write  his  observations  on  so  tnteresiinf  a  topic. 
8urh  was  the  circumstance  which  produced  the  admirable 
treatise  of  Roger  Ascham. 

urs^UALincs  or  osiri(n. 

Sinrnlar  inequalities  are  observable  in  the  labours  of 
genius ;  and  particularly  in  those  which  admit  great  enthu- 
siann,  as  in  poetry,  in  painting,  and  in  mtHic.  Faultless 
roediocritv  industry  can  preserve  in  one  continued  degree; 
but  excellence,  the  daring  and  the  happy,  can  only  be  at- 
tained, by  human  faculties,  by  starts. 

Our  noets  who  poMess  the  greatest  geniu*.  with,  per- 
haps, the  least  indiKiry,  have  at  the  same  tim**  the  most 
aplendid  arid  the  worst  passages  of  ptietry.  Shakspeare 
and  Dryden  are  at  onm  the  gieatest  and  the  least  of  our 
poets.  With  some,  their  i;reai  fault  consists  in  having 
pune. 

Carraocio  sareastica'ly  said  ol  Tiatoret.— Ae  vedafe  U 


JHntoretto—hera  egitaU  a  T^itiano^  hora  minora  dd  T^alis 
retto— I  have  seen  Tuiiorei  nuw  equal  to  Titian,  and  now 
less  than  Tinioret.' 

Trublet  very  justly  observes — The  more  there  are  Asmn 
tie$t  and  grtat  wavArf,  in  a  work,  I  am  the  leu  surprised 
to  find^a/te,  and  great  faulU.  When  you  say  of  a  work 
—that  11  has  many  faults  ;  that  decides  nothing ,  and  I  do 
not  know  by  this,  whether  it  b  execrable,  or  excelleat. 
You  tell  me  of  another — that  it  b  without  any  faults ;  if 
your  account  be  just,  it  b  certain  the  work  cannot  be  ei» 
cellent. 


coircBPnoiv  aho  bxprcssioit. 

There  are  men  who  have  just  thoughts  on  every  sub* 
ect ;  but  it  b  not  perceived,  becauKe  ineir  expressions  ara 
eeblo.     They  conceived  well,  but  they  produce  badly. 

Erasmus  acutely  observed — alluding  to  what  then  much 
occupied  hb  minc^that  one  might  be  apt  to  swear  that 
thev  had  been  taught,  in  the  ccnfessional  cell,  all  thej 
had  learnt ;  so  scrupulous  are  they  of  disclosing  what  they 
know.  Others,  again,  conceive  ill,  and  produce  well;  for 
they  express  with  elegance,  frequently,  what  they  do  not 
know. 

It  was  observed  of  one  pleader,  that  he  knew  mora 
than  he  mid;  and  of  another,  that  he  saiti  more  than  ha 
knew. 

The  judicious  Quintilian  observes,  that  we  ought  at'fint 
to  be  more  anxious  in  regard  to  our  conceptions  than  ouff 
expressioniH— we  may  attend  to  the  latter  afterwards. 
While  Horace  thought  that  expressions  will  never  fail  witli 
luminous  conceptions.  Yet  they  seem  to  be  differeal 
things,  for  a  man  may  have  the  clearest  conceptions,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  no  pleasing  writer;  while  concep* 
tions  of  no  eminent  merit  may  be  very  agreeably  set  off 
by  a  warm  and  colourine  diction. 

Lucian  happily  describes  the  works  of  those  who  ahmmd 
with  the  moat  luxuriant  lanj^uage,  void  of  ideas.  He  callt 
their  unmeaning  verbosity  anemony-words  (anemon»  ver* 
borum ;)  for  anemonies  are  flowers,  which,  however  brU* 
liant,  can  only  please  the  eye,  leaving  no  fragrance.  Pratt, 
who  was  a  writer  of  flowing,  but  niij;atory  verses,  was 
compared  to  the  tfotsy ;  a  flower  indeed,  hut  without  tbs 
fragrance. 

OKOORAPHfCAL   PICTIOIt. 

There  are  many  sciences,  says  Menace,  on  which  w 
cannot,  indeed,  compose  in  a  florid  or  elegant  diet  ion-* 
such  as  geography,  music,  algebra,  geometry,  Itc.  Whea 
AtticiM  requested  Cicero  to  write  00  geography,  the  UMW 
excused  himself,  observing,  that  its  scenes  were  mora 
adapted  to  please  the  eye  than  susceptible  of  the  embelliib* 
ments  of  style.  However,  in  these  kinds  of  sciences,  wa 
may  lend  an  omameni  to  their  dryness  by  introducing  on* 
casumally  some  elegant  allusion,  or  noticing  some  incident 
sugceated  by  the  object. 

Thus  when  we  notice  some  inconsiderable  place,  lor 
instance,  IFooditodk,  we  may  recall  attention  to  the  reai* 
dence  of  CAoaosr,  the  parent  of  our  poetry  ;  or  as  a  lata 
traveller,  in  *  an  Autumn  on  the  Rhine,'  when  at  Ingel- 
beira,  at  the  view  of  an  old  palace  huih  by  Charlemagaa. 
adds,  with  *  a  hundred  columns  brought  from  Rome,*  as* 
was  the  scene  of  *  the  romantic  amours  of  that  monarch's 
fair  daughter,  Ibertha,  wiih  Evinhard,  hb  secretary  ;'  anw 
viewing  the  Gothic  ruins  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  has 
noticed  them  as  havinf  been  the  haunts  of  those  illustrioas 
^evalien  volcars,  whose  chivalry  consisted  in  pillaging  tha 
merchants  and  towns,  till  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  citi* 
sen  of  Mayence  persuaded  the  merchants  of  more  than  a 
hundred  towns  to  form  a  leaeue  acainst  these  little  princea 
and  counts ;  the  origin  of  the  famous  Hanseatir  leagoa, 
which  contnbuted  so  much  to  the  commerce  of  Europe. 
This  kind  of  erudition  gives  an  interest  to  all  local  histories 
and  assocbtes  in  our  memory  the  illustriuos  personages 
who  were  their  inhabitants. 

The  same  pnnciple  of  comp«)eition  may  he  carried  with 
thehapfiiest  effect  into  some  dry  investigatwms,  though  tha 
profound  antiquarv  may  not  approve  of  thene  sports  of  wit 
or  fancy.  Dr  Arhuthnot,  in  his  Tables  of  Ancient  Coina. 
Weif;hts,  and  Measures,  a  topic  extremely  barren  of 
amusement,  takes  every  opportunity  of  enlivening  the  duU 
ness  of  his  ta^k ;  even  in  these  maihema'icftl  calculations 
he  betrays  his  wit ;  and  observes,  that '  the  polite  Aiigua* 
tus,  the  Emperor  of  the  World,  had  neither  any  glass  ia 
his  windows,  nor  a  shirt  to  hb  hack !'  Tho«e  u»es  o* 
glass  aad  linen  were,  indeed,  not  known  in  his  time.    Uiv 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


e  Karui.— Thi 
,     »  nilion.  fr 
If  Mmhompun  TDligioa, 
idrr  mij  pcrhlpi  rrqi 


oTih'ii'boUnL^ 
of  iiiud<,dii 

prc» 


■Kd  .0  «>ll,„.1  ™,>i  rfOi.«l,  Li,v,  ,nd  olh.rp,g,n  p«u  uhI     Ph^'-oph.r  will  no,  ™i=h.„  ih. 

Bu»inincid&t«l>l,eini<>ih«r<>.ninank.udHLnu  Th>  I™"""  ••■">'■  fil'hmsD.  Si  tenmiui,  nr  i)»t, 
ipiod  r«rh«i  of  iliimj*,  whrwo  timpUciir  wii  nut  mferiur  '  ''«'"*«'»  »|>pf ir  ibrcud  wiih  oM  riinv  »ho«;  bt'i 
loUirif  driMiuH,  wen  •»  d^h^liud  wiih  Uich  lla.att  of  '  "^  ■««»''•'«"  1"  hiiluirdotj  4nd  fliii«i.lT.hM»i«id 

J. ......  . k 1.     "iB,,iBi,iuin«ln..uchpi«jK 

idred  palchr*  nn  hti  breech; 


Anani  iieriid,  iKft  would  beconf  oiuien  uf  Tuih.     Yei, 
*lwii  Junr.  d«  Vorjein*.  P.l»r  N.d.1,  and  P«ler  Rib*. 

nuenaiiiiMheUbrirluorth*  n!ri!^Mri>itulS''Bnk«ai 
ht  frnm  ihc  iafl  tbris  ininiKcripli  of  ■npiilicaluin,  ima- 
|ranl  (tmjr  madr  an  inraluublB  pnacnt  id  [l»  world,  bj  lay. 
ng  b«f.«  ihxm  ih»o  Totunuiuui  ■bturdiiioi.  TIwbmuIo 
rtwind  ihe»  pim.  Gci^ixiili  all  i»»"-.i.i.  .;~.^^. 
and  u  ihc  bnak  it  idiirnni  wiih  am 
■rinct'ii  woro  iierfreilv  inl<.lli|.bl.  I»  ihoir  >»•.  Till^ 
•loM,  FIriirr,  Baillet,  tianai  aud  B.JIm>Iu<i.  c^iirni  awar 
Huehnrihanibbiih:  Ili«  EixriaUo  liilo  of  OdWo.L((mJ, 
kjwIiichJainu.l.-V.H'iL^n.icallodhli  '  '  - 
rotrd ;  iron  or  lead  miirhi  mm  audr  ■ 
it  ihb  M».  ' 

When  ihe  world  bppn  to  be  norc  orilical  ia  Ibcir  read- 
bf ,  Ihe  mniilii  f toe  «  iran-r  lum  lo  ibeir  namiirgi ;  and 
kaewae  (K'nuriuui  uf  ihfir  abtuiditiM.  The  faiiMiil  Catho. 
in  emirndi,  ihai  thn  liiio  "T  iradiiina  ' 
Mtbniken ;  natw<ilutan.|ih(  dial  die  o 

Bariiiiiiii  hia  five  Urn  livri  uf  many  apocryphal  aaioTi 
Aaiioch;  buiii  ap|wamhaiBvnniuiharui||reiutiBChry- 


hu.2raph»of  i^ 


Tht 


{inarjrdaiecivreapHida  i»LLh  rhoniii 
dnHLU^.  and  dir  eoiu)ueat  nf  Afnc 

I  ihe  Emperor  Dvciiu  a -----J 

>iable  yt»<di>  of  Eph« 


M  aide  of  an  adj 


.    Th-y 


•TAdMlii' 


1 1n  aunply  inalenaJi  for  i 


•  •hiinherll  Ihe*  Ihnnih'of*  lew  noun,  Iherwnre  preu- 
•d  by  (he  calliof  hunter ;  and  rexdnd  that  JamUidiix, one 
■r  ilwir  nnmbn-.  ahnuld  »naxQj  return  to  Ihe  eity  Id  pur. 
cantMnion).    Thu  jonib,  if 


Hi*  nn^ullr  dresi  and  r>b>olel«  lanifua^  confixinded  the 
baker,  ta  whnn  hp  nfflrEd  an  ancleni  mndal  of  Drciui  aa 
Bu  eum-iileniruf  thDECapirei  and  JamMichoi,  oa  iheiiu. 
wetAnoTa  pftir^i  ir^-a^.ure,  wa*  draned  before  (he  judK"- 
Their  millilal   inqmrirt  prodnced  the  amilipf  duhwrerr^ 

Md  hii  Iriendi  had  cicaped  Troia  ibo  ra|*  ct  a  Pafaa  [/• 


lieh.  afrer 


•nee,  that  Ihedniliwens  iriihlmed  awiv'br  'iKhkudof 
braeehei,  b<it  were  animated  br  ct^an  cUhini;  lo  tempi 

Ihrj  lell  a  ilnrf  whicb  miT  not  be  vrry  B;rrFiUelsUi> 

fedlr  pimii  on  Ihia  principle  ;  indred  so  ^palwMlia 
mentinihiifpeiHeiof  mortificaiion.  thila  brother  ilrtjf. 
ed  he  cmild  alwivii  no«  Brmher  Jnninur  Hbin  wiihii  4 
m.le  of  Ihe  monaiterT,  pr<i>ided  the  wind  wm  at  the  d« 
imnt.  Onee,  when  the  btent^  Jiioiw-r.  fi.-  be  was  ■ 
taint.  wa«  a  eueBf,hit  hoet,  proud  of  the  horiiHjr  of  entrf^ 


Bmlber  Juniper  abhorred  luch  luiiirv.  Aixi  liiii  ton  ••■ 
denil*  appeared  aDer  hii  Hidden  departorr  in  the  mAmiaf 
■■     ■!!»)  hnW.     Thefrral   Junipfr  didlhl^ 


ai  he  ™,ld   to  nortifr  worhlty  pride,  and  to 

true  >aiu  deipind  dean  iheeli. 

In  Ihe  Uf.  oTSl  Francii  w.  End.  amonf  ot 

miradex,  thiLt  he  preached  a  arrmnnina  d 

«-rt.  bui  In 

tnn,  eoHec'ed  an  innnmie  audit  new.     The 

hird.  ahnil; 

wirWed  tn  errry  H-nlenrt,  ant   i^rf  Irbnt  nu 

tbeir  necki 

oprned  thrir  braki.  and  when  he  finiihed.  d. 

peTird  lill 

ioeroanla 

rrmained  • 

w,-fIi  wiih  Si  Francis  durint  die  abtrnce  n 

r  d.e  Vinu. 

ilow,  ^ 

o  babble,  he  hwhed  Ihera  bv  deiirine  Ih^ni 

d  br  a  wnir, 

wiih  onir  thF  tion  manual  of  ih>  «.«.  hx  he 

daUidiJ 

n^iie  wiih  hii  rabid  aHailanl.  till  ihe  -olf.  m 

»)..,:iap- 

ni,  foUnwe^ 

him  Ibroufh  iown«.  and  became  half  a  Chn. 

Thii  lame   Sl  Pranci.  htd  >uch  a  delrs 

(ond  Ihinfinf  Ihii  world,  that  he  would  nev 

er  iiilTer  bit 

iilloweri  10  louch  money.    A  fnar  having  pli 

-d  m  a  win. 

nekedai  harinifa'IM* 
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lie  cMb^r  replied,  *  I  would  place  it  betwi'cn  us,  for  ihc 
llild  Jesus  ;  &s  the  Ersngelisl  s&jt,  where  there  are  two 
r  three  persons  assembled  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them.' 
nus  beiti^  done,  they  sat  down,  feeling  a  must  lively  plea- 
ar«  at  tht- ir  fancy  ;  and  there  they  remained  from  the  Na- 
ivily  of  Christ  to  that  of  John  the  Baptut ;  but  this  ^reat 
■terval  of  time  passed  with  these  saintly  maidens  as  two 
MMm  would  appear  to  others.  The  abbess  and  her  nuns 
vtre  slarmed  ai  ibeir  absence,  for  no  one  could  give  any 
iccount  of  them.  In  the  eve  of  Si  John,  a  cowherd  pas»- 
m%  by  them,  beheld  a  beautifiU  child  seated  on  a  cunhiun 
lelwern  this  pair  of  runaway  nuns.  He  hastened  to  the 
ibbesf  wnh  news  of  these  stray  she4'p,who  saw  this  lovely 
Juld  playful ly  sealed  between  these  nymphs,  who,  with 
>lusb(i>;!  cnimienances,  inquired  if  the  second  bell  had  al- 
ready runs?  Bo*h  ponies  were  equally  astonished  to  find 
3ur  younz  devotees  had  been  there  from  the  Naiivity  cC 
Jcswf  to  that  of  St  John.  The  abbess  asked  after  the 
child  who  fat  between  them;  they  solemnly  declared  they 
law  no  child  between  them,  aiid  persisted  in  their  story. 

Such  I*  one  of  these  miracles  of  *  the  Golden  Le|;e'nd,* 
which  a  wicked  wit  mifEht  ctmiment  on,  and  see  nothing; 
■stra'Kdinsry  in  the  whole  story.  Tlte  two  nuns  might 
be  mis«iiig  between  the  Nativities,  and  be  found  at  the 
last  with  a  child  seated  between  them.  Thev  might  nut 
efaoove  to  account  either  for  their  absence  or  iheir  child— 
the  only  touch  of  miracle  is,  that  thev  a«!tevcrated,  they 
•ae  no  dU/il— that  I  confess  is  a  little  IchiUl)  too  mneh. 

The  jive.4  of  the  sainui  bv  Alban  Buiier  is  a  learned 
work,  aiiii  the  mo^t  sensible  liisi  or  v  of  these  legends;  Ri- 
hadenaira*s  lives  of  the  saints  exhibit  more  of  tlie  legenda- 
ry spirit,  for  wanting  judgment  and  not  faith,  he  is  mure 
voluroiiKius  in  his  details,  and  more  ridiculous  in  his  nar- 
nuives. 

THB   POBT  XOTAL   SOCIZTY. 

Every  loTer  of  letter*  has  heard  of  :his  learned  sorietv, 
whirh,  »&y«  Gibbon,  contributt-d  so  niiirh  to  estahli»h  in 
France  a  ta«ie  f(>r  just  reasonine.  simplirity  of  sivie,  and 
piiil<*fn()).ical  nielhud.  Their  '  LoL'ic,or  thc'Art  o^Think- 
»(,'  f^r  it*  lurid,  accurate,  and  diversified  matter,  is  still 
an  adnpraSIe  work;  notwithstanding  the  writers  at  that 
time  )iA<i  (o  emancipate  themselves  from  the  barbarism  of 
tlie  s<*lii<la>tic  losic  with  cautiitim  boldneiis.  It  was  the 
con^'iir.r  i»lH>ur  of  Amauld  and  Niculle.  Europe  has  he- 
nen'ei:  h\  (h**  labours  of  these  learned  men  :  but  not  many 
have  a:ienJfd  tu  the  origin  and  dissolution  of  this  literary 
■onety. 

In  r'he  rear  1G37,  Le  Maitre,  a  celebrated  advocate,  re- 
lifn'-d  the  liar,  and  liie  honour  of  bfine  Cmnuriilfr  tPEtat, 
which  hi«  iinc^immnn  merit  had  obtained  him,  thoiiyh  then 
only  iwrenty-tij;hi  years  of  age.  His  brother.  He  Sericnurt, 
who  had  ftill>)w»-d  the  military  pn>fession,  quitted  it  at  the 
same  umv.  CNin^erraiing  ihenieelves  to  the  service  of 
Gild,  ihi-y  retired  into  a  i*mall  huiisent-ar  thr  Port-Rnjtftd €>f 
Pan*,  where  ih**y  were  jniiied  by  their  bnMhiTS  pe  Parv, 
Dr  t«i  K!me.  and  De  Valm(»nt.  Amauld,  one  of  their 
must  i:iiiPTri-Mis  s^Miriates,  was  indiK'ed  to  enter  into  the 
Jans4^nt«t  cxniroversy,  and  then  it  wa«  ihev  encountered 
the  fH-werful  prr^ecuiion  of  the  Je«nits.  Cnnslrained  to 
rem«»»e  tVurn  ihai  spot,  they  fiied  thrir  rei>idfnce  at  a  few 
lea?ii*-^  frfim  Pari*,  and  called  it  Port-Royal  dtt  Chamju. 
IViih  tiif«e  illustrious  recluses  many  diMtiiiguished  (kt- 
•0114  now  rei:n-d,  who  had  given  up  their  parks  and  hoiisei 
lo  be  approjiriaied  to  their  schooU  ;  and  this  comniiinily 
wa«  cai>il  the  Soeiity  of  Part-Hoyal. 

H«n'W»re  no  ruUs,  no  vows,  no  constitution,  and  no 
cells  f<rn:ed.  Prayer  and  study,  and  manual  labour  were 
their  only  orrnjiatiooB.  They  applied  ihemselvrs  to  ihc 
eduratirin  (4  y<«uth.  and  raised  up  little  academies  in  the 
■riglihf-urhofMJ,  where  the  nienib4-rs  of  the  Port-Roval, 
the  mo.«t  ilhietriouff  names  of  literary  France,  presicled. 
Kcne  rnn^iderf  d  his  birth  entitled  him  to  any  exemption 
frrtm  ihf  ir  public  offices,  relieving  the  poor  aiid  atien<ilnc 
on  ihe  sick,  and  employing  themselves  in  thrir  farms  and 
fBPiens :  they  were  carpenters,  ploughmen,  gardeners, 
aad  vinedrofirrs.  Ice,  as  if  they  had  practised  noihine 
else;  tlt«-y  atiitiied  physic,  and  surgery,  and  law ;  in  tniih, 
it  seems  that  rr(»m  religious  motives,  these  learned  men 
■ttempted  to  fi^rm  a  community  cif  primitive  Chrintianity. 
The  Duche^K  '/  LongueviAe,  once  a  p<ilitical  chii>f,  sa- 
criSccd  iter  ambition  on  the  altar  of  Port-Royal,  enlarged 
Ihe  monastic  inclosure  with  spacious  gardens  and  orchards, 
hailf  a  noble  house,  and  often  retreated  to  its  seclusion. 
ThfB  Icvnod  IXAnddlj,  th«  Iranlator  of  Josepbaa,  afler 


his  studious  hours,resorted  to  the  culiivaiinn  oriniit-treei; 
and  the  fruit  uf  Poii-Ruyal  became  ctitbratiu  for  its  frixa 
and  flavour.  Presents  were  sent  to  the  Qiiet  n-Arlothi-r  of 
France,  Anne  of  Auktria,  and  Caruiiial  IVlazaniie,  who 
uacd  to  call  it  '  Fruiti  beni.'  It  afipears  that  •families of 
rank, afiluence,  and  piety,  who  did  not  wish  entirely  to  giva 
up  their  avocations  in  the  world,  built  theniseivts  co-jniry- 
houses  in  the  valley  of  Port-Koyal,  in  order  to  enjr>y  th« 
society  of  its  religious  and  liierarv  inhabitaniii.' 

In  the  sohtude  of  Porl-Royal  Aarini  rvct  i\ed  his  educ»> 
tion;  and,  un  bis  deaih-bed  desired  to  be  biirird  m  its  c«w 
meiery,  at  the  feel  of  his  master,  Hauiun.  Amauld,  per- 
secuted, and  dyiii^  in  a  foreign  country,  stiil  cast  his  lin- 
gering looks  on  this  beloved  retreat,  aiid  kit  (he  society 
bis  heart,  which  was  there  inuriied. 

Anne  de  Bourbon,  a  princess  uf  the  blo<Kl  itival,  erected 
a  house  near  the  Purt-Ruyal,  and  was,  fjunnL'Vit-r  life,  the 

Kowerfui  patroness  of  these  solitary  ami  reliL'iinis  men :  but 
er  death  in  1679,  was  the  fatal' stroke  whiih  difprrst'd 
them  for  ever. 

The  envy  and  the  fears  of  the  Jesuits,  anil  their  rancour 
against  Arnantd,  who  with  such  ability  had  expir^ed  their 
designs,  occasioned  the  destruetinu  of  the  Port-Roval  S?o- 
cicty.  ExinaniUfj  exinanite  ^ve  a/ifwuianittttum  ina§! 
Annihilate  it,  annihilate  it,  to  its  very  lbundatioii»i !  Such 
are  the  terms  in  the  Jtsuilic  decree.  The  Je»iiitii  had 
long  called  the  little  schools  of  Port-Royal  the  h(>t-b<>dii  of 
heresv.  Grecotre,  in  his  interesting  memoir  of  '  Ruins  of 
Port-Koyal,'  has  drawn  an  afi'tciing  uirtiire  of  that  vir- 
tuous society  when  the  Jesuits  obtained  by  their  intrigues 
an  <irJer  from  government  lo  break  it  up.  I'hey  raxed  the 
buildine*!  and  {iluughed  up  the  very  foundatioii;  they  ei- 
hausted  their  haired  evi:n  on  the  stones,  and  pr(>faned'cven 
the  sanctuary  of  the  dead;  the  corpses  were  ti<rn  out  of 
their  graves,  and  docs  were  suffered  to  contend  for  the  ragt 
of  their  shrouds.  When  the  Purt-Ruyal  ha;!  no  lunger  ain 
eiistence,  the  memory  of  that  asylum  of  innocence  and 
learning  was  still  kept  alive  by  those  who  collecii  d  the  ci^ 
gravings  representin£  that  place  by  Madfmoi^elle  Horte. 
mels.  The  {xilice,  under  Jesuitic  I'nfliicncr.  at  It  ngih  **  i»- 
ed  on  the  plates  in  the  cabinet  of  the  fair  aiiist.  How 
caustic  was  the  retort  courteous  which  Arnauid  gave  liia 
Jesult^(— *  I  do  not  fear  your  pen^  but  its  knitt.^ 

These  were  men  whom  the  love  of  retirement  had  unnrd 
lo  cultivate  literature,  in  the  midst  of  so|it:.df ,  of  peaer, 
and  of  piely.  They  fomied  a  society  of  learnrd  men,  oi 
fine  tante  and  sound  phiUwophy.  Alike  (rcciipied  on  sa- 
cred, as  well  as  on  profane  wril'ers.they  edihid,  while  they 
enlii>hlened  the  world.  Their  wriiings  fj.trd  the  FrencK 
laB£uai;e.  The  example  of  these  boiitari*-s  ^honii  bow 
retirenit-nt  is  favourable  to  penetrate  into  ih**  haiictuarv  of 
(he  JVluyes  :  and  that  by  medilatintr  in  fiiciire  on  the  ura- 
cleK  of  taste,  in  imitating  we  mav  eijiial  ihi  in. 

An  illl<•re^tlng  iinerdote  is  ri'atrd  of  Ai  haiild  on  the  nc- 
camon  of  the  dissolu'ion  of  this  sorifiv.  The  i<ispersii*ii 
of  ihexe  great  men.  and  their  young  f^tholar.**,  wa^  lamenifd 
by  every  one  but  their  eneinieK.  IVIany  per>ons  of  the 
highest  rank  participated  in  their  sorrows.  Tli*'  excellent 
Amauld,  in  that  moment,  was  as  closely  pursiud  as  if  he 
had  lieen  a  felon. 

It  was  then  the  Duchess  of  Lonsueville  cMireahd  Ar- 
naiild  in  an  ob«ciire  lod|!ine,  who  a>sunii'd  thr  iircrs  of  a 
layman,  wearinir  a  sword  and  liilMtottonicd  wij;.  Arnanld 
was  attacked  hy  a  fever,  and  in  the  courKe  if  rrnverfstion 
with  a  physieinn.  Arnaiild  inniiired  nfier  lewji.  'They 
talk  of  a  new  b^wk  of  the  PortlRojnl,'  n  plijo  tl-e  jfi>cior, 
*  attrihiitrd  ro  Arnauld  or  to  Sacy  ;  hut  I  i!o  i.oi  believe  it 
to  cfime  from  Sacy  ;  he  does  not  write  ?o  wi  11.*  *  How, 
Sir!'  exclaimed  the  phiI(M<i>pher,  forsrtiinf  his  fword  and 
wig;  'believe  me,  mv  nephew  writes  better  th.nn  I  do.' 
The  physician  fjcti  his  patient  with  amaz^  nu  ni— he  has- 
teiM^I  to  the  Diu.hess,  and  told  her,  *  I'he  niaia«^y  of  iho 
genih  man  you  sent  me  to  is  not  yt-ry  serious,  provided  you 
do  not  Buffer  him  to  see  any  one,  and  in.<iiit  on  his  holding 
his  toPirue.'  The  Duchess,  a1arm<d,  immediately  had 
Arnauld  conveyed  to  her  palace.  She  gave  him  *n  apart- 
ment, concealed  him  in  her  clianiher,  and  persi>trd  to  at- 
tend him  herself.  'Ask,'  she  said,  'what  you  want  o 
Ihe  servant,  but  it  shall  be  mvself  who  shall  bruif  it  to 
you.* 

How  honourable  is  it  to  the  female  character,  that  in  all 
simi  ar  events  their  vensihilitv  is  not  greater  than  their  for- 
titude! But  the  DiirhcM  ofLoncuevillefiaw  in  Amauld  a 
model  of  human  fortitude,  which  martyrs  never  exctUcd. 
UJa  mnarkable  reply  toNicblle,  v\uni  iVie^  w«t«  ^mbMm^ 
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fom  place  to  pUce,  can  never  be  ferfonca: 
VMhed  Ntcolle  to  assist  him  in  a  new  work,  when  the  lat- 
Ivr  obeenred,  *  We  are  now  old,  is  it  nm  time  -to  rest  V 
•  Eest  !*  returned  Amaald,  *  hare  «e  not  all  eteraitT  to 
last  io  ^  The  whole  of  the  Araanld  family  were  tb^  smm* 
tztraordinary  instance  of  that  herediury  character  which 
m  eootinued  through  certain  families :  here  it  was  a  Mb- 
ame,  and,  perhaps  sinjnilv  union  of  leamia|;  with  relipoa. 
The  ArnauMs,  Sacy,  Psscal,  TiUemont,  with  other  lUun- 
Irious  names,  to  whom  literary  Europe  will  owe  perpetoal 
•blij^aiioas,  combmed  the  life  of  tbo  monastery  witn  that 
of  the  library. 

THB  pno«aEss  or  olo  aoc  iir  mkw  stodibs. 
Of  the  pleasures  derivable  from  the  cultivaUoo  ofthe  arts, 
fbences,  and  literature,  lime  will  not  abate  the  frowing 
passioa ;  for  old  men  still  cherish  an  affection  and  feel  a 
yauihAil  enthusiasm  in  thoee  pursuits,  when  all  others  hare 
ceased  to  interest.  Dr  Usid,  to  his  last  day,  retained  a 
most  active  curiosity  in  his  rarious  studies,  and  particular^ 
ly  in  the  revolutions  of  modem  chemistry.  In  advanced 
Be  we  may  resume  our  former  studies  with  a  new  pleasure 
and  in  old  age  we  may  enjoy  them  with  the  same  reKsh 
with  which  more  useful  students  commence.  Professor 
Dugald  Stewart  tells  us  that  Adam  Smith  observed  to  him 
that  'of  ail  the  amusemenu  of  old  age,  the  amst  fsratefui 
aad  soothing  is  a  renewal  of  acquaintance  with  the  favouiw 
ite  studies  aad  favourite  authors  of  youth— a  remark, 
which  in  his  own  case  seemed  to  be  more  particularly 
exemplified  while  he  was  reperusin(^,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  student,  the  tragic  poets  of  ancient  Greece.  I  heard 
htm  repeat  the  observation  more  than  once  while  Sopht^ 
cies  and  Euripides  lay  open  on  hu  uble.* 

Socrates  learned  to  play  on  musical  insiniments  in  has  old 
ace ;  Cato,  at  eighty  thought  proper  to  learn  Grreek ;  and 
Plutarch,  almost  as  late  in  life,  Latin. 

Thenphrastus  began  his  admirable  work  on  the  Charac- 
ters of  Men  at  the  extreme  age  of  ninety.  He  only  ter^ 
■■nated  his  Uterary  labours  by  his  death. 

Peter  Ronsard,  one  of  the  fathers  of  French  poetry,  ap- 
plied himself  late  to  study.  His  acute  genius,  and  ardent 
application,  rivalled  those  poetic  models  which  he  adnured; 
aad  Boccaccio  was  thirtv4ive  years  of  age  when  he  com- 
menced hi«  studies  in  polite  literature. 

The  great  Amauld  reuined  the  vigour  of  his  genius, 
aad  the  command  of  his  pen,  to  his  last  day ;  and  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two  was  still  the  great  Amauld. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  neglects  the  sciences  in  his  youth, 
btrt  cultivated  them  at  fifty  years  of  age,  and  produced 
good  fruit.  His  early  years  were  chiefly  passed  in  farming, 
which  rrratly  diverted  him  from  his  studies ;  but  a  re- 
anrkaMr;  dis&ppomtment  respecting  a  contested  estate^is- 
gusted  him  with  these  rustic  occupations ;  resolved  to  at- 
tach himself  to  refular  studies,  aad  literary  society,  he 
■old  his  farms,  and  became  the  oiost  learned  antiquary  and 
tawyer. 

Colbert  the  famous  French  minister,  almost  at  sixty  re- 
Cnmed  to  his  Latin  and  law  studies. 

Tellier,  the  chancellor  of  France,  learned  lot ic,  merely 
for  an  amusement,  to  dispute  with  his  grandchildren. 

Dr  Johnison  applied  himself  to  the  Dutch  language  but  a 
few  years  before  his  death.  The  Marquis  de  Saint  Au- 
laire,  at  the  a^e  ofseventy,  beean  to  court  the  Muses,  and 
they  crowned  him  with  their  freshest  flowers.  The  verses 
•f  this  French  Anacreon  are  full  of  fire,  delicacy,  aad 
sweetness. 

Chaucer's  Canterburjr  Tales  were  the  c«Mnposition  of  hia 
latest  years ;  ihey  were  begun  in  his  fifly-fourth  year,  and 
fbiished  in  his  sixty*ftrst. 

Ludovico  Monaldesco,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  115, 
wrote  the  memoirs  of  his  times,  a  singular  exertion,  notic- 
ed by  Voltaire,  who  himself  is  one  ofthe  mo«t  remarkable 
nsfances  ofthe  progress  of  age  in  new  studies. 

The  most  delightful  of  auto.biographers  for  artisU,  is 
that  of  Bvnvrnuto  Cellini ;  a  work  of  great  originality, 
which,  wan  not  begun  till '  the  clock  of  his  age  had  struck 
fUtv-eight.* 

Koorahert  brgan  at  forty  toleara  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Anc«iaffRS,  of  which  he  became  a  master ;  several  students, 
who  afterwardN  diifttiiLMiifihe.d  themselvefl,  have  commenced 
a«  late  in  life  their  literary  pursuits.  0:;ilby,  the  transla* 
lof  of*  Homer  and  Virpil,  (incw  little  of  Latin  or  Greek  till 
h*  was  pa<t  fifty ;  and  Franklin**  philosophical  pursuits  be- 
gan when  he  had  nearly  reached  hit  fiftieth  year. 
Aeoorto,  a  great  lawyer,  neing  asked  why  he  began  the 


study  of  the  law  so  late,  answered,  that  indeed  he  began  il 
late,'  hot  should  therefore  master  it  the  sooner. 

I)ryd9n*s  cocapleto  works  form  the  largest  body  of  posliy 
from  the  pen  of  one  wiiter  in  the  English  language ;  yet  ha 
gave  no  public  testimony  of  poetical  abihues  ull  his  twca> 
ty-eeventh  vear.  In  his  sixty-eighth  year  he  proponed  la 
translate  the  whole  Iliad;  and  the  most  pleasmg  peat 
dartions  were  written  in  his  old  age. 

Michael  Aagelo  preserved  his  creative  genins  ttm  m 
extreme  old  age ;  there  is  a  device  said  to  be  invented  by 
Ima  of  an  old  man  represented  in  a  go-cart,  with  an  hov* 
glass  upon  it ;  the  inscription  ^neoro  impora  / — Ykt  I  AM 
LXAavnro ! 

We  have  a  Uterair  curiosity  in  a  favourite  treatise  with 
Erasmus  and  men  ol  letters  of'^ihat  period,  De  Raticme  Ah- 
duj  by  Joachim  Sterck,  otherwine  Fortius  de  Rhingelberg. 
The  enthusiasm  ofthe  writer  often  carries  him  to  the  verge 
of  ridicule ;  bm  something  must  be  granted  to  his  pecular 
sitoatioa  and  feelings ;  for  Baillet  tells  us  that  his  metliod 
of  studying  had  been  formed  entirely  from  bis  own  praeti* 
cal  knowledge  and  hard  experience ;  at  a  late  period  of  Mb 
he  cummeaeed  his  studies,  and  at  length  he  imagined  thai 
be  had  discovered  a  more  perpendicular  mode  of  ascen^iaf 
the  hill  of  science  than  by  its  usual  circuitous  windinfi 
His  work  Mr  Knox  compares  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

Menage,  in  his  Anti-BaiDet,  has  a  very  curious  apology 
for  his  writing  verses  in  his  old  age,  by  showing  how  many 
poeu  amused  themselves  notwithstanding  their  gray  hairs, 
and  wrote  sonnets  or  epigrams  at  ninety. 

La  Cava,  in  orie  of  his  letters,  humorously  said,  loereds 
eft'is/oro  Shnnelto  nmCi  emque  anm,  o  trenta^  pm  cAs  is  a»> 
rs  merfo.  I  think  I  mav  make  some  sonnets  twenty-five,  or 
perhaps  thirty  years  after  I  shall  bo  dead  !  Peteau  tells  ai 
that  be  wrote  verses  to  solace  the  evils  of  old  age— 


-Petavltts  Bger 


Cantabat  veteris  quarens  solatia  n^jM. 

Malherbe  declares  the  honoors  of  genius  wece  his,  ysl 
young— 

Je  les  posseday  jeune,  ec  les  possads  aoern 
A  la  fin  de  mes  jours . 

Maynard  moralises  on  this  subject. 

En  cheveux  blancs  11  me  font  done  alter 
Comme  un  enfant  tous  les  jours  a  Tecole ; 
Que  je  fluis  fbu  d^pprendre  a  Men  parlor  • 
Lorsque  la  rooit  liect  mooter  la  parole. 

sPAaisH  POBTar. 

Pere  Bouhoors  observes,  that  the  Spanish  poets  db« 
play  an  extravaffant  imagination,  which  is  by  no  means 
destitute  of  esprif— shall  we  say  tsik  ?  but  which  evinces 
little  taste  or  judgment. 

Their  verses  are  mudi  in  the  style  of  our  Cowley— trivia, 
points,  monstrous  metaphors,  and  quaint  conceits.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Spanish  poets  imfiorted  this  taste  from  the 
time  of  Merino  in  Italy  ;  but  the  warmth  of  the  Spanish 
climate  appears  to  have  redoubled  it,  and  to  have  hlowa 
the  kindled  sparks  of  chimerical  fancy  to  the  heat  of  a  Vul» 
canian  forge. 

Lopes  de  Vefrji,  in  describing  an  afflicted  shepherdess, 
in  one  of  his  pastorals,  who  is  represented  weepins  near 
the  sea-side,  says  *  That  the  sea  joyfully  advances  to 
gather  her  tears ;  and  that,  having  enckaed  them  in  shells, 
it  converts  them  into  pearls.* 

*  Y  el  mar  como  ImMdlnso 
A  tierra  gor  las  Inrrimas  salia, 
Y  alerre  de  m<rerlas 
t«as  guarda  '^n  conchas,  y  convlerte  en  perlas.* 

Villesas  addresses  a  stream—*  Thou  who  runnest  over 
sands  of  ffold,  with  feet  of  silver,*  more  elegant  than  our 
Shakspeare's  <  Thy  silver  skin  laced  with  thy  eolHen  blood.* 
Yillegas  monstrouffly  exclaims,  *  Touch  my  breast,  if  yoa 
doubt  the  power  of  Lvdia*s  eyes— you  will 'find  it  turned  to 
ashes.'  Again—'  Thou  art  so  great  that  thou  can9t  only 
imitate  thyself  with  ihy  own  greatness  ;*  much  like  our 
•  None  but  himself  can' be  his  parallel.* 

Grongora,  whom  the  Snaniardsonre  greatly  admired,  and 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  The  Wonderful,  is  full  ol 
these  points  and  conceits. 

He  imagines  that  a  niffhringale,  who  enchantingly  varied 
her  notes,  and  snne  in  different  manners,  had  a  hundred 
thousand  other  niohtineales  in  her  breast  which  aiiematelf 
sang  through  her  throat — 

•  Con  difercncia  tal,  con  graria  tanla, 
4  quel  rnysenor  llora,  que  sosperho 
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QtM  teiiM  oCTM  ciea  Mil  deotro  del  pe^ho 
Qut  aheroa  au  dolor  yam  fargmoia.* 

or  a  jouof  and  beautiTul  ladf  he  tajs,  thai  tha  has  bat 
§tm  ycBTf  of  life,  but  many  0gu  of  hieauty. 

M uchoa  s^rloi  da  henboaara 
£n  poeoa  anoo  do  odad. 

Bfany  afos  oT  beantr  is  a  blae  thoufht,  for  brautj  ba» 
beaotiful  rruntflta  aM ;  it  would  be  only  a 


luated  beaut  J.    A  fiiee  of  two  or  three  afoo  old 
conld  have  but  few  chama. 

la  one  of  his  odes  be  addreatea  the  River  of  Madrid 
bv  the  title  of  the  Duke  ^  StreoMB  and  the  Viaamni  of 


*  Maosanarea,  Man^anaraa, 
Os  que  en  lodo  el  af  uaiUmo, 
Eicoia  Duque  de  Armjoa, 
Y  Viacooda  da  lea  Rioa.* 

He  did  net  venture  to  call  it  a  Spanuk  gmmdet,  for,  in 
ftet,  it  ia  but  a  shallow  and  dirty  stream ;  and  aa  ^uevedo 
wittily  iotbrms  ua,  '  ftfungenfflrrt  is  reduced,  dunn|  the 
■ammer  aeasno,  tu  the  mclaacholj  ooodilioo  of  ihe  wicked 
lieh  man,  who  aiks  for  water  in  the  deptha  of  hell.' 

Cooeermnf  this  river  a  pleataht  witicivm  b  recorded. 
Tboofh  m  amail,  thin  stream  in  the  time  of  a  flood  can 
apianiJ  itself  ovrr  the  neighbouring  fields ;  for  thia  reasun 
Philip  tlie  Second  built  a  bridjee  eleven  hundred  feet  km* ! 
—A  Spaniard  pa«aing  it  one  day,  when  it  was  perfectly 
dry,  ob«rrvinf  ttiis  superb  bridge,  archly  remarked,  *  Thai 
It  would  be  proper  that  the  bridge  should  be  sold  to  pur- 
duse  water.*— £f  msnaifT,  ociwcr  la  pttenit  par  comprmr 


The  following  ele^t  translation  of  a  Spanish  madrigal 
ef  the  kind  here  criticiaed  I  found  ia  a  newspaper,  but  it 
m  evidently  by  a  ausier^iand. 

On  the  green  margin  of  the  land. 

Where  Oaudalhocca  winda  hia  way, 

My  laitv  lay : 
With  rnt'len  key  Sleep's  ceotle  hand 

H  v\  closed  her  eyea  so  bright— 

H-r  eyea,  two  suna  of  Ilgh^ 

Anl  tMde  his  balmy  dewa 

Her  ro«y  che<;ka  auffuaa. 
The  River  Oid  in  alumbar  saw  bar  laid, 

He  raided  kia  dripping  head, 

Wkh  weeda  o'eripread, 
Cla  1  in  his  wat'ry  robea  aparoach*d  the  ould, 

And  with  colli  kiaa.  Ilka  death, 

Dranl:  the  rich  perfume  of  the  maiden's  breath 
The  mai<!en  fek  that  icr  kiaa, 

H^r  suna  nncloaed.  ibalr  flame 

Full  anil  unckiudaa  on  the  intruder  caiaa. 

Amazed  th*  intruder  ftit, 

Hia  fm  hy  body  mak. 
And  hear^  the  radiance  on  hia  bosom  hiaa ; 

And.  (^rrceil  In  blind  confusion  to  retfare, 

Leapt  in  the  water  to  aacapa  tha  fire. 


BAirr  BTRBMOITD. 

The  portrait  of  St  Evremood,  delin^ded  by  his  own 
hand,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  many  readers. 

This  writer  poesesaed  delicacy  and  wit,  and  has  written 
well,,  but  with  great  inequality.  His  poetry  is  msipid,  and 
his  pfose  abounds  with  points ;  the  anuthesis  was  his  fa- 
vourite fiftire,  and  its  prodigalitv  fatigues.  The  compari- 
sena  he  fbrmt  between  some  of  the  iunstrioos  ancients  will 
inleresf  fmm  their  ingenuity. 

In  his  day  it  was  a  literary  fashion  for  writers  to  give 
their  own  portraits ;  a  fashion  that  seems  to  have  passed 
over  into  our  country,  for  Farouhar  has  drawn  his  own 
character  in  a  letter  to  a  lady.  Others  of  our  writers  have 
given  these  self^niniatures.  Such  painters  are,  no  doubt, 
great  flatterers,  and  it  is  rather  their  ingenuity,  than  their 
truth,  which  we  admire  in  these  cabinet  fnctures. 

*  I  aa  a  philosopher,  as  far  removed  from  superstition  aa 
from  iropiery ,  a  volaptuary,  who  has  not  leas  abhorrenca 
«f  debauchery  than  mrlinatiow  for  pleasure ;  a  man,  who 
has  never  known  want  or  abundance.  I  occupy  that  sta- 
tion of  life  wh^  is  contemned  by  thoae  who  poeaaas  every 
thing :  envied  by  those  who  have  nothing  and  only  re- 
fabed  by  those  who  make  their  felicity  eonaiat  in  the 
oierctse'of  their  reason.  Young,  I  hated  dissipation; 
eoavinecMl  that  a  man  mast  pniiasB  wealth  to  provide  for 
Ae  comforts  of  a  long  life.  Old,  I  Adiked  economy ;  aa  I 
bdieve  that  we  need  nut  grMUly  dread  want,  when  we 
have  but  a  abort  time  to  be  misarabia,  I  am  satisfied  with 
«4at  Batora  baa  done  for  aa,  aor  4o  I  rapiaa  at  fortune. 


I  do  not  seek  in  men  what  they  have  of  evil,  that  I  may 
censure  ;  I  only  discover  what  they  have  ridiculous,  thati 
may  be  amused.  I  feel  a  pleasure  ia  detecting  their  fii^ 
lies  ;  I  should  feel  a  greater  in  communicating  my  discov^ 
ries  did  not  my  prudence  restrain  me.  Life  is  too  abort, 
according  to  my  ideaa,  to  read  all  kinds  of  bonks,  and  ta 
load  our  memories  with  an  f^ndlesa  number  of  things  at  the 
cost  of  our  iudgment.  I  do  not  attsch  myself  to  the  ob- 
servations of  aaeniific  men  to  acquire  acience  ,  but  to  the 
moat  rational  that  I  may  atrenfihen  my  reaaoo.  Soine- 
timea,  I  aeek  f«fr  more  delicate  nund^,  that  my  taate  may 
imbibe  their  delicacy ;  aomeumea  for  the  rarer,  that  I  may 
enrich  my  aeniua  with  their  gayety ;  and,  although  I  con- 
stantly read,  I  make  it  less  my  occupaUon  than  my  plea- 
sure. In  religion,  and  in  frieudahip,  I  have  only  to  paint 
myaelf  auch  aa  I  am— 4n  fricndahip  more  tender  than  a 
philoeopher ;  and  in  religion  aa  conatant  and  aincere  as  a 
youih  who  has  more  simplicity  than  exfierieiice.  My  piety 
18  composed  more  of  justice  and  charity  than  of  pemtence. 
I  rest  my  confidence  on  God,  and  hope  every  thing  from 
his  benevolence.  In  the  bosom  of  providence  I  find  my 
repde,  and  my  felicity.' 

MEW  or  ocjrins  DBnciairr  iit  coitvcasATioir. 

The  student  who  may,  perhaps,  shine  a  luminary  a 
learning  and  uf  genius,  in  the  payes  of  hit  volume,  is  found, 
not  rarely,  to  lie  obscured  beneath  a  heavy  cloud  in  collo- 
quial discourse. 

If;  you  love  the  man  of  letters  seek  him  in  the  privaciea 
of  his  study.  It  ia  in  the  hour  of  confidrnce  and  tranquillity 
his  ffenius  shall  elicit  a  ray  of  inielligence,  more  fervid  than 
the  labours  of  polished  compoNition. 

The  great  Peter  Comeille,  whose  genius  resembled  that 
of  our  Shakspeare,  and  who  has  so  forcibly  expressed 
the  sublime  sentiments  of  the  hem,  had  nothing  in  his  ex^ 
terior  that  indicated  his  genius ;  on  the  contrary,  his  coo* 
versation  was  so  insipid  that  it  never  failed  of  wearying. 
Nature  who  had  laviahed  on  him  the  gif>s  of  genius,  had 
forgotten  to  Mend  with  them  her  more  ordinary  ones.  He 
did  not  even  wptak  correctly  that  language  of  which  he  was 
such  a  master. 

When  his  friends  represented  to  him  how  much  more  he 
might  please  by  not  disdaining  to  correct  these  trivial  er- 
rors, he  would  smUe  and  say-^  I  am  not  the  less  Peitt 
ConuiUt  P  Descartes,  whose  hsbits  were  formed  in  soli- 
tude and  meditation,  was  silent  in  mixed  company ;  and 
Thomas  described  his  mind  by  saying  thst  he  had  received 
his  intellectual  wealth  from  nature  in  solid  bars,  but  not  ia 
current  coin  ;  cr  aa  Addison  expressed  the  same  idea,  by 
comparing  himself  to  a  banker  who  p«)S«essed  the  wealth 
o(  his  firiends  at  home,  though  he  carried  none  of  it  in  his 
pocket,  or  as  that  judicious  moralist  Nicolle,  one  of  the 
Port-Royal  Society,  who  said  of  a  scintillant  wit— >  Ht 
conquers  me  in  the  drawing«room,  but  he  surrenders  to  ma 
at  discretion  on  the  staircase.*  Such  may  say  with  The- 
mistocles,  when  asked  to  play  on  a  lute,—'  I  cannot  fiddle, 
but  I  can  make  a  little  vtllage  a  great  city.' 

The  deficienciea  of  Addison  in  conversation  are  well 
known.  He  preaerved  a  riyid  ailence  amongst  strangers ; 
but  if  he  was  silent,  it  was  the  silence  of  meditation.  How 
oAen  at  that  moment,  he  laboured  at  some  future  Specta* 
tor! 

Mediocrity  can  loA ;  but  it  is  for  ffenius  to  ohterve. 

The  cyni^  Mandeville  comparedAddisioii,  after  having 
passed  an  evening  in  his  company,  to  '  a  silent  parson  in 
a  tie-wig.'  It  ia  no  ahame  for  an  Addison  ti)  receive  the 
censurea  of  a  Mandeville  ;  he  has  only  to  blush  when  he 
calla  down  those  of  a  Pope. 

Virgil  was  heavy  in  conversation,  and  resembled  mora 
an  ordinary  man  than  an  enchanting  port. 

La  Fontaine,  says  La  Bruyvre,  appeared  coarse,  heavy, 
and  stupid ;  he  could  not  apeak  or  describe  what  he  haa 
just  seen ;  but  when  he  wrote  he  was  the  model  of  poe- 
try. 

It  b  very  easy,  said  a  humourous  observer  on  La  Fon- 
taine, to  be  a  man  of  wit  or  a  fool ;  but  to  be  both,  and  that 
too  in  the  extreme  decree,  is  indeed  admirable,  and  only  ta 
be  found  in  him.  This  observation  applies  to  that  fine  na* 
tural  genius  Goldsmith.  Chaucer  was  more  facetious  in 
his  tales  than  in  his  conversation,  and  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke  used  to  rally  him  by  saying  that  his  silence  was 
more  agreeable  to  her  than  his  conversation. 

lacerates,  celebrated  for  his  beautiful  oratorical  compo- 
sitions,  wcs  of  so  timid  a  disposition  thnt  h*?  never  ventured 
to  speak  in  poblie.    He  compared  himself  to  the 


CnRIOSITIES  OF 


Dndrn'iud  ■/ 


bt  the  fITitk  ■•r  hii  owa  neriiir,  aiiua  rrcm  Iho  humblisn 
eb-Riinijio  ditiiar'iiihnJeiniiKnecl  Whtl  >  iniwDon 
fot  Ihc  mu  iT  If  niibiliiy  lo  relnia  lo  the  olHcure  itwalUng 

■oun.^  P^  Ttda  wu  drprifrd'aT  ihii  Hiuruiian ;  but 

■bin  STcn  br  rhat  tluaic  compuilioa,  which  rtvili  iho  Ad 

Jatmi  ViJa,  ttirr  biring  long  Hrrnl  two  PopM,  u 
kn^Ih  ■itiin«l  lo  the  cpumpici.  Arrayed  ia  the  rob^i  of 


wiUfI*  lAind.     The 
w  dciih  tnd  ths  i 


ihitftiiH  •ndpsaflin  uann  nqukilei  forlhat 
.if  Ihe-e  Iliadi  in  pnne. 

'le  luiftlcmuneDf  her  having  wntte 

vulumin'KiiromiincHi  biu  if  ncMider 

and  the  ArinKM  areio  bo  fnud  uiiniiab 

iMichei,  and  nun;  iplendid  pam  which  would 


ling  man  age  wiwniutvhad  reached  tbe  icni^  oTculiir^ 
linii.    Such  II  her  erudiiiun  Ihat  iha  Frrnch  place  btr 

Her  Artamrnei,  or  lh«  Great  Cjim,  and  princiiiillrbet 
Cleli*,atere[Ve»nlaUiiiiiorwhat  then  pau.'d  ai  iliecwl 
of  Francn.  Tbn  Map  af  Ae  M'nfdem  a/ Tradinum.,  ia 
Clelii,  appeared,  (i  me  lime,  k>  Ifae  happieni  invenliH. 
rhuoncecelebniediiuqiiiui  a]le|arv  whirh  di'lia^uiib- 
a  the  diSercDt  kind!  if  tenderneu,  which  nre  reduced  la 

Ihree  riTari.  which  hiTs  iheie  Ihrea  names,  and  cm  whi^ 
■re  iiluated  ihree  lowni  called  Tendernen  :  Trmlerneii 
oo/acJinafun;  Trndernen  on£ifenn:  and  Trndiroeu 
go  Grutitkdc.  PJeon'ii;  Atttmhmt,  or  Pttit  Sm4,  ii  a 
tiOati  Tery  briiitilullir  iituaied.     MadeimiiH'Mi'  de  5ca> 


iblini  Ihi 
"lib  ^J;ow°"  fiSi'« !  f^™"!"-'"  "^1 


lu  be  WHhed 

^ed  with  » 
e  enniful  bill 


al6auif 

ilndiitg  SmAa/t,  btfotn 
i.iheirCrrae'i,  aiHlPai^ 


lie  Scuderj,  Menage  infnni 


riliihed  tbii  1 


It  year*  of  age;  and  dXHoqaeiiilj  euilin  iheir  imKH- 

8he  had  ber  nanenriit*  in  her  dan  Menai«  obterrea. 
'What  a  pleaiuie  deicnpiioo  hai  Mldemoi-allr  Scuderr 
nada  il  her  Cywvm,  oC  the  liTIle  couil  al  Ramboiiiliei !  A 
IlHWoBd  ibiniri  in  iha  romancci  of  thu  leimed  lady  ren- 

their  happieit  pai^agei,  and  hat  rrm  improTrd  upoii 
them;  likaihe  pnnce  in  Iha  fable,  whalerrrihe  ioik^e^ 
becooea  ,1'ild.  Wemar  read  her  work!  with  areal  profi-, 
if  we  p<H>i-M  a  camel  lane,  and  We  imlmciian.  ThoK 
whncanaiire  Iheir  baxlA,  only  ahow  Iha  liulenen  of  iheir 
judgnieni;  ai  if  Hiiner  and  Tirfril  wtre  la  badetpiied, 
Vrmuiia  manir  of  Iheir  boolii  ani  nilad  wilh  epiiodel  axl 
incHli-nia  ihil  neceiurilj  rMard  Ihe  conchiiiiin.  Itiloei 
niii  rrf]iiirF  much  peneimion  la  obaem  ihai  CV  "'^ 
Odia  are  a  apeciea  of  ihe  ^  psem.     The  epic  muH  em- 

nirralin- ;  which  nnly  taking  In  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 

poel.  Wilh-HU  thia  artifice,  the  charm  of  uniting  ihc 
f  realef  pan  af  Ihe  rpiaadei  lo  (he  princlna]  niibjeet  of  the 
mnaiwa  would  be  hM.     Madeinoiarlla  lie  Scoder?  hai  u 


onginali'jr. 
QecHge   ScudarT,   her  brother  and   inferior  in  genha, 

'ed  innaeinalion,  entirely  deatiliile  uf  jud^nent, 
character  wai  contubuailf  eihibjlmi:  iiaelf  bf 

ilraatol  ardent  feelingflin  a  cool  Bit*iarion :  n'4 
lowed  wilh  geniui,  bul  aboupHihf  wiih  itf  ariH 
Ike  Hre  of  eccentric  naconade;    no  man  hai 

Eiimirlf  in  hi>  numeroui  girefaeaa  and  aildreuea ;  "iirrounl- 
ed  by  a  thouiand  (eir-dluwana  of  Ihe  noal  •uUime  clan, 
CTery  thing  Ihat  rrlaled  to  himaelf  had  an  Huneric  gru> 

In  an  e|riille  lo  Ihe  Duke  oTMonlmortncy,  he  aars,  '  I 
la'u'^n.  (jJume,)  declarw,  '  he  comei'  frc™   a'  family 

ingi  are  merel>  inipirrd  by  h^own  intividiial  inlrrni; 
__,  I :_-,  ■ j! ,_    '-  -jlory.whUal 


,     Snmee 


will  laal  Ik 


Axibdaia  uiuy  beautiful  iuTentiuaa  ■   ilie  mufi 


puhlmhed  hi 


And  indrnl.  I 


Attn 


larie,Chri.iinacrfSwed. 
prnpoHd  lo  honcMr  him  wilh  a  chain  of  pJd  of  the  value  of 
nTc  hundred  pnumii,  provided  ha  would  expunge  friim  hia 
epic  ihe  eulociiimi  he  had  b«lowed  on  Ihe  Count  of  Gar- 
dia,  whom  ihe  had  diigraced.  The  epical  aoul  of  Scud- 
ary  maEnenimoiialyiicemed  Ihe  hrihe,  and  replied,  that  'if 
Ih"  chain  of  (oU  ihoulJ  be  a>  we^hirai  ihal  chain  men- 

dlaroil  whi^h  "hire  nacrifi™'  ""'    *'  "''  *"' 

Proiid  of  hifl  bnaared  nabiUiy  anderrBlic  life,  hethiia  ad« 
dreiMi  Iherrailer:    '  You  wAl  lightly  paiioTerany  faiill* 

pan  of  my  life  in  aeeing  the  fineil  parta  fit  Riirofie^  ami 

brary.  f  have  uaed  more  matcbea  to  Uehl  my  musket 
Ihanlo<i|thl  mtcandleai  I  knowbetler  huw  lu  arranf* 
column*  ui  the  Srld  than  thnaeon  PUw';  and  lo  >i]uBr* 
bWtalioiH  belter  Ihan  lo  round  periodi.'  In  hia  firit  pubb- 
caiion,  he  benn  hit  literary  career  peifoclly  in  diaraeiar, 
by  a  cbatleDga  la  hit  critict ! 

He  k  Ihe  author  of  aiiteen  plive,  ehieflv  hernk  Iraga- 
diei;  chiidirn  who  all  buar  the  feaiure*  .;f  their  fnihrr. 


'L'Am. 


gbnrranee  of  the  Arialolelian  uniiiei  o)"  time 'and  'plac 
uid  Ihe  nrcenily  and  adnntaiea  of  thia  ragiilaluin  a 
ttrierf.  which  onlV  ahnwa  Ihat  Arisioile  foet  but  liirle 


LITERATURE. 


8i 


ltd  MMion  :    k  it  tiM  qmnte— eiwa  of  Scudery ; 
NM  cntic  cailtf  it  *  The  dowarmll  ofmadiocritjr ! 
B|;  to  li«tien  to  thif  hhiwm^  prefaea— *  At  length, 
huif  reoMias  for  mo  but  to  nentioo  tho  jFroal 


vhidi  I  oowprooonttoToiitUdb^whiehllMve 
•  dooe  my  long  and  luorioin  eourae.  It  it  in- 
•nster-fuece !  and  tbe  mott  finished  work  that 
TrtMn  my  pen ;  for  whether  we  ezaaune  the  fable, 
rt,  the  teniimenlt,  or  the  certification,  ii  n  cer- 
never  prrformed  any  thing  to  rati,  to  great,  nor 
it^ ;  and  if  my  labonra  could  ever  detenre  a 
roaid  claim  it  fur  thit  work !' 
jont  of  ihit  tiagular  pertooage  were  in  uniton 
rritiost :  he  givet  a  pompout  detcripiion  of  a 
tportant  ffovemmeot  which  he  obtamed  near 
^  but  all  the  grandeur  ezitted  onlr  in  our  au- 
ed  imagination.  Bachauntouot  and  De  la  Cha- 
wiit  of  thoce  tifltet,  in  their  playful  *  Voyage' 
,  with  humour : 

Mait  il  faut  root  parler  du  Fort 
Qoi  tans  donie  est  une  merrtille  ; 
C^est  nocre  daroe  de  la  garde 
GouTerarment  coounode  et  bean, 
A  qui  flutfit  pour  lom  garde, 
ITn  Suisse  avec  aa  halebardt 
Point  sur  la  pone  du  chateau  ' 

rrrj  commodioutly  guarded  ;  onlv  reouiring  one 
ind  that  sentinel  a  toldier  paintecl  on  tnr  door ! 
nn  on  hu  uiagutt  with  the  world,  he  telle  ut  how 
tA  hat  been  with  princet :    Europe  has  known 
all  her  provinces ;  he  ventured  ttfity  thing  in 


t 


tm  Th  obefr,  I^n  roe  Tit  commander, 
n  pnil  tout  poudreuz  a  blanchi  sous  les  armet ; 
jttn  de  beaux  arts  on  jr  ne  sois  inscruit ; 
ose  ec  eii  vers,  mon  noro  fit  qvelque  bruit ; 
•  pioi  d*an  chcmin  je  parrint  hla  gk^tre  ! 

IMITATCD. 

M  wsre  proud  ray  friendship  to  proclaim, 
Uirope  gazed  where'er  her  Hero  came  ' 
p^  the  laurels  of  herok:  strife, 
noutaml  perils  of  a  soldier's  life  ! 
tnc  In  the  ranks  each  utilfol  day ! 
fh  heroes  soon  command,  they  firat  obey. 
I  not  Hit  me,  too  long  a  lime  to  viekl ! 
fir  a  chieflain  in  the  tented  field ! 
id  my  plumed  helm,  my  silvery  bahr 
like  an  honoured  wreath  of  age  and  care  ; 
inet  arts  have  charm'd  my  studkius  hours, 
i  iit  their  mysteries,  skilful  in  their  powers ; 
■ae  an«l  pro«c  my  equal  genius  gIow*d, 
tog  glory,  by  no  single  road ! 

rat  tlie  vain  George  Scudery !  whoee  heart  how- 
warm  :  poverty  could  never  degrade  hiin ;  adver* 
r  broke  down  hit  magnanimout  tpirit ! 

D«  LA  KOCBCrOUCAULT. 

lazimR  of  this  noUe  author  are  in  the  hands  of 
I.  To  those  who  choose  to  derive  every  motive 
y  action  from  the  solitary  principle  of  te/f-Zooe, 
mestimtUe.  They  form  one  continued  tatire  on 
ilure ;  but  they  are  not  reconcilable  to  the  feelings 
«■  of  more  generous  disposiiiont,  or  who  patses 
ife  «ith  the  firm  integrity  of  virtue.  Even  at  court 
Sully,  a  Maiesherbes  and  a  Clarendon,  as  well 
hefoiicanlt  and  a  Chesterfield, 
tuke  de  la  Rochefoucault  says  Serrait,  had  not 
but  he  was  endowed  with  a  wonderful  degree  of 
mt,  tnd  knew  the  world  perfectly  well.  Thit 
liim  opporttmitiet  of  making  reflections,  and  re- 
to  maxims  those  discoveries  which  he  had  made 
tart  of  man,  of  which  he  displayed  an  admirable 

irhapt  worthv  of  obtervaCion  that  thit  celebrated 
hike,  according  to  Olivet  in*  hit  Hittory  of  the 
keademy,  couM  never  summon  resolniioo,  at  his 

to  address  the  academy.  Although  chosen 
be  never  entered ;  for  toch  wat  hit  timidity,  that 

not  face  an  audience  and  pronounce  the  usual 
mt  on  his  introduction ;  he  wnose  courage,  whose 
I  whoee  genius,  were  alike  distmguisbed.  The 
At  it  appears  bj  Mad.  de  Sevigat^  that  Rocho- 


foucaidt  lived  a  ckite  domestic  life  ;  and  that  there 

be  at  least  at  much  theontieal  as  prturtieal  knowledge  is 

the  opinions  of  such  a  retired  philosopher.  ^ 

Chesterfield,  our  English  Rochefoucault,  we  are  also  in- 
formed, poesesaed  an  admirable  knowledge  of  the  heart  of 
man  ;  and  he  too  hat  drawsi  a  similar  iiicinre  of  human 
nature !  These  are  two  noUe  oMihart  whu«e  chief  studies 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  eourU.  May  it  not  be  pussi* 
hie,  allowing  these  authors  nut  to  have  written  a  henience 
of  apocrypha,  that  the  fault  lies  not  so  much  iu  fmman  n^ 
fvrc  as  in  the  satellites  of  Power  ? 

PRIOn't  HAITI  OARVCL. 

Were  we  to  invettitate  the  genealogy  of  our  best  bm> 
dem  stories,  we  should  often  dMCuver  the  illegiiimacy  of 
our  favouritee ;  we  shookl  indeed  trace  them  frequently  to 
the  East.  My  well-read  fnend  Mr  Douce,  has  collected 
ntateriab  for  such  a  work  ;  but  his  modeoty  has  too  long 
prevented  him  from  receiving  the  gratitude  of  the  curioiis 
w  literature. 

The  story  of  the  rinf  of  Hans  Carvel  is  of  very  andeat 
standing,  at  are  mott  of  the  tales  of  this  kind. 

Menage  tayt  that  Poggius,  who  died  in  1459,  hat  thn 
ment  of  itt  invention ;  but  I  tutpect  he  only  related  a  very 
popular  ttory. 

Rabelait,  who  hat  given  it  in  his  peculiar  manneri 
changed  itt  original  name  of  Philelphut  to  that  of  Hans 
Cirvel. 

Thit  Ule  it  likewite  fai  the  eleventh  of  Ln  Cent  iVbi»- 
Mtfet.  JVoMwUes  collected  in  1461,  fir  the  amusement  of 
Louit  XI,  when  Ekuphin,  and  living  in  sotitiiJe. 

Ariotto  hat  borrowed  it,  at  the  end  of  his  fifUi  Satire , 
but,  by  hit  pleatant  manner  of  relating  it,  it  is  fairly  appro- 
priated. 

In  a  collection  of  novels  at  Lyons,  in  1555,  it  is  aliosg^ 
ploved  in  the  eleventh  novel. 

Cebo  Malespini  has  it  again  in  p9£e  288  of  the  second 

? art  of  bis  Two  Hundred  Novels,  printed  at  Venice  m 
609. 
Fontaine  has  prettily  set  it  r/ff,  tnd  an  anonvmoos  writer 
hat  composed  it  in  Latin  Anacreontic  verses ;  and  at 
length  our  Prior  has  given  it  in  hit  best  manner,  with 
eqiml  ffaiety  and  fireedom.  Af\er  Ariosto,  La  FontainOi 
and  Prior,  let  ut  hear  of  it  no  more ;  yet  thit  has  bees 
done. 

Voltaire  hat  a  curiout  essay  to  show  that  most  of  oar 
best  modem  vtoriet  and  pktts  orisinally  belonged  to  the 
eastern  nations,  a  fact  which  has  b«'en  made  more  evident 
by  recent  retearrhet.  The  Amphiiri<»n  (if  Moliere  was 
an  imitation  ofPlautus,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  (greeks, 
and  they  took  it  from  the  lulians !  It  i^  civen  by  Dow  in 
his  History  of  Htndostan.  In  Ca|)tain  Sroii's  Tales  and 
Anecdofet  from  Arabian  whiere,  we  are  surprised  at  find- 
ing to  many  of  our  favourites  very  anrieni  or ien talis ti.— 
The  Ephetian  Matron,  verbified  by  La  Fontaine,  wat 
borrowed  from  the  Italians;  it  i*  to  h«  fmind  in  Petroniut, 
and  Petroniut  had  it  from  the  Grreks.  But  where  did  the 
Greekt  find  it 7  In  the  Arabian  Tal>s  !  And  from  whence 
did  the  Arabian  fabulittt  borrow  it  ?  From  the  Chinese ! 
Il  is  fo«ind  in  Du  Halde,  who  collected  it  from  the  Versions 
of  the  Jetuitt. 

THE  tTCTDEirr  15  THE  METROPOLIS. 

A  man  of  letters,  who  it  more  intent  on  the  arquisitiom 
of  literature  than  on  the  plots  of  politic*,  or  iho  speculationt 
of  commerce,  will  find  a  deeper  solitude  in  a  populous  mo* 
trnpolis  than  if  he  had  retreated  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
country. 

The  student  who  is  no  flatterer  of  the  little  pas-iiont  of 
men,  will  not  he  much  incommoded  by  (heir  pre»ence| 
Gibbon  paintt  hit  own  situation  in  the  heart  of  the  fashion- 
able world. — *  1  had  not  been  endowed  bv  art  or  nature 
with  thoee  happy  giAs  of  confidence  and  address;  which  un- 
lock every  door  and  every  bo«om.  "While  coaches  were 
rattling  through  Bond-^trret,  1  have  pawed  many  a  poiiiary 
evening  in  my  lodging  with  mv  h<K»k<.  I  withdrew  without 
reluctance  from  the  noisy  and  extrn!«ive  seene  of  crowds 
without  company,  and  dissipation  without  pleasure.'  And 
even  after  he  had  published  the  fin>t  voliimH  of  hit  History, 
he  observes  that  in  I^^mdon  his  confinement  was  solitary 
and  tad  ;  *the  many  forgot  my  existenrn  when  they  saw  mn 
no  longer  at  Brookes's,  and  the  few  who  sometimes  had  a 
thought  on  their  friend,  were  detained  hv  business  or  plea* 
sure,  tnd  I  wat  proud  and  hapny  if  t  could  prevail  oa 
my  bookteller  EIrasly  toecAven  the  dulnett  of  the  evening. 


CURIOSITIES    OP 


■OlilhHl    !• 

Wb«  ffom  till  clinic  i1r«™  iIh 
Amid  Ihi  liiiii  or  crawilB.  ihi  irb 

Th*  mMHH'-lanM  ofeiiBlpip  u 

A  vtr7  aVi*Atf  In  bu  iiftllvB  luH 

Be  eonparn  ih«  uudenl  i«  one  of 

Dacaria  reiidini  in  the  commtreu 
■mlinf  Id  Baluc,  iili»int«  theu  di 

Yw  wii'lD  ™1i™  ;  tnd  Tour  isK-n 
itude  of  the  Chuirsui,  oc,  pcxiihl 
bHuliful  prt»ir>u>  of  Fruca  mid  li 
■diiie  you,  jf  T«i  wuh  to  otaicrre  i 


u  in  Anuterdtm. 


1  ipent  *o  gTBU  >  p*Tt  sT  (be 
crabln  ■  eomin^mus  ■B)'  Iw, 

ba  found  in  m  ciij.  0ns  ii  ocM  ilong  M  TnqiHMl;  b  rha 
tmnOiy  uons  could  wuh:  ■  number  of  inpanineM  nii- 
Ian  ■recontiniullj  beHiEinf  you.  Hare,  M  all  ilw  mrid, 
cseapt  mrttlf.  ii  occiipiid  in  comniarce,  il  depasdi  Nrd; 
en  myHir to  iiie  unknown  la  Ihe  world.  I  wilk  trcry  d>V 
AOwnfll  ImmtnHi  rKnki  of  pMpIe.  wiih  u  much  trawiuit. 

Wllh  mikr  the  tame  impreBiion  DO  mv  Billd  u  would  Ibe 


•ran  induatrioualj  colleelad  bf  Rabbi  Judt  tbe  iif,  k 
^rincaarthe  nbbiM,  who  aajirrad  Iba  fanvof  AaM^B 
Pini.     He  hu  Iha  naril  of  (inac  ■aoe  ordv  to  lb  h) 

It  appean  that  the  Ttlnnid  wu  cocnpaad  b;  ear«fe 
lewiih  doctori,  who  were  aohdtedforiJiii  purpcaalJAii 
nalioB,  that  they  mi|h1  ' 

and  Phariaeea,  aapplM  m 
n ;  he  hai  Iraiulated  M«n 
ndilionai  lawi  with  the  ■» 

ha  Jeruaalen  tad  iba  Bthik 

eeteemed,  becasaaitfadlt 

R.  Judi,tha  prince  of  thr  rahbini,  committed  lonilail 
all  Iheaa  iradilkni,  and  amnfed  Ihen  under  lii  (nieiil 


Chrialia 

adnm 

The' 

ar»edW.Wo«ton 

ik-uel 

he  ScHb< 

analrtii 

III  coda  0 

Then 

Talmud! 

onian. 

Tlielaa 

if  the  no 

.     Th-l 


iR-of  ^rour  bron^B.  Ifao 


IK  then 


Ihe  end  of  all  their  liboun  ii  ia  embelluh  >ha  dly  which  I 

plaia  with  deli^hi  the  fmiti  of  ynur  nrcharda,  with  ail  Iha 
lieh  prtnuaea  uf  abundance,  da  you  think  I  ImI  leai  in  ob- 
(arripf  »  many  fleeii  that  contev  lo  ma  the  pradtwtioiia 
aT  either  India?  What  epot  on  earth  could  you  bid.  which 
Bke  Ih'ie,  can   n   inuieit  your  Tanity  lad  fiatilj  Jaw 


The  >wi  hare  their  Talmnd;  (heCathotui  Ih«rt.»- 
ftDdidl'Siinlii:  and  the  Turku  their  Soonah.  Tbr  Pio- 
IHtinl  hoi  n<i(hini  but  hie  Bible.  The  former  are  three 
Undred  worki.  Men  haTe  imaeinej  that  Ihe  nora  there 
to  to  be  beliFn»1.  Ihe  mote  are  (he  mariia  of  Iha  balieTcr. 
B«ca  all  (rai{if»nii<i  formed  the  onhodoi  and  ihe  iironf- 
■at  partT.     The  wordnf  Otid  iri  Joat  amiditthoae  haapiof 


■nneiently  ample  acenani  nf  Ihe  Talmud  and  tha  Lajfenda , 
kni  (if  the  Sonnah  I  only  (mow  that  it  ji  a  eoUKtioa  of  th( 
tradil'mnnl  o|nniona  of  the  Tnihiih  prepheli,  dir«lin(  Ihe 
i>haerTtqce  of  patty  lupereiiUooi  not  mentioaed  in  the 


The'TiLunn  il 
haea  bem  orn/Tj  pr 


loforr 


cnllection  of  Jawiih  Iradilioni,  which 
erred.  It  compneei  the  HiiRiit, 
■'-'~-"mA,iiicoiBmenlary.  Tha 


■II  nibjecli ;  even  f ardininf,  uamiil  trti,  lie.  The  rifid 
Jewi  perpiitded  themu Itei  Ihtl  Iheie  Iradilional  axplio* 

eopiae,  dinlribnied  imonit  Ihn  Iwrln  iribaa.  and  Iha  ramain. 
lai  ana  drpo*itRt  in  the  ark.  The  oral  law  M«mi*  cm- 
thmllT  iiinihi  in  the  Sanhedrim,  lo  the  eldaraaadthereal 
of  the  proplr.  Ths  law  wai  repeated  Fniir  time* ;  but  ih» 
laterpnlatlon  wm  drlirered  only  by  Hard  a/ ■writ  fmn 

fi-<m  Rrvpi,  Ihe  tnemnry  of  the  people  became  ineacbaroui, 
aad  M'orn  wai  cnmrtrained  to  repeal  thit  oral  law.  which 


M  Dafid  I«evi :  ii  il  Iha  creed  of  avatj 


Uquir 


7  Brdtr  ifl  formed  of  trarfna; 


tfm^t  found;  drpodla;  imrTtft;  rtnU;  farta;  paftuf* 
'  'opommercr ;  ijihrnJana ;  frr^ind^mskoiea;  etfki; 
■n ;  orreid ;  idtlalrif ;  and  hrro  are  named  ihoae  b} 
the  oral  law  wan  received  and  preermd.  lathe 
art  are  nolicrd  tatrijUtt  and  hati/  dunjfM ;  and  die 
trrati  of  jmri/UaliaKi  I    nuarb ; /nraihin ;  dHttni 


la  Gekiki  that  ii.  the  ceiapInrKnl,  orpc^^Mh  «» 
the  Ditjniitt  and  ihe  (Mii>g»,  of  the  Rtiim  a 

■ral  UwliiiMn.  Their  lad  deciiioni.  Il  mHt  he 
cooroHed  Ihii  ibfunlilin  are  loroetimea  elncidateil  by 
■biurdiliei;  but  ihere  are  many  admirable  lhia|>  ■ 


'thetriiur^DT^lopfj^ 
•r,  out  me  I'almud  to  irtmalta.  Oflhe  iwelee  haotm  c/ 
rhich  the  day  u  cnmpoaed,  Ihey  tell  ui  that  Oad  empkn 
linaioaiud)!  Iha  Talmud,  *ad  only  thm  to  read  Ihe  wnt- 


menio'  i<  well  known  lo  apiale  roatiera  with  neb  aemiifc 
Inu  niettia,  ai  to  become  Iha  m«t  ofleniira  thini  poaaibla. 
But  ae  amonf  the  achoolmen  and  Ihe  caiuiaii  there  have 
been  treat  men,  Ihe  tame  happened  lo  theee  ifemaraieta, 
Maimonidei  wai  a  pillar  of  ii|thl  anumi  Iheir  darhnaii. 
The  aaiiqirity  of  liiii  work  ii  uf  iLieifiulBGieni  lo  Mtktil 

A  .peeimen  of  tha  topica  may  be  ahown  from  the  tMt 
tad  eonienta  of'  Miihnic  Tillei/     In  ihe  order  ef  teeib, 

mt  picture  of  tha  pailoralaod  |uaui  ceramoniea  of  the  a^ 

The  Mi^ni,  enliUed  the  Cinur,  i.  e,  oflhe  field.   TW 

ni,e.lO.  OTlheeoniertDhelellinarom-lieM.  Whet 
the  eemrr  ia  due,  and  whrn  nol.  Of  the  brfolIeB  ahetf. 
Of  etraofcom  left  in  tiihering.  Of  inpei  left  upea  Iha 
vine.  Of  divea  lefk  vpnn  Ihe  tren.  When  ami  wbei* 
Ihe  poor  may  lawfully  (lean.  WhaliheaT.Dr  aline,  or 
(rapet,  may  be  IocIihI  upon  tube  fbrfollen.  and  what  neL 
Who  are  tha  pfoper  witneeaoa  eoocemini  the  poar'a  due, 
to  eiampt  il  from  lilhine.  *e.  Thry  di.ihiruidi  DDcir. 
enmcieed  Ihiil : — it  ii  unliwrul  la  ent  of  >he  frail  of  anf 
tree  till  the  Mlh  jeir  of  ili  [rowlh  :  Ihe  Aral  thre*  ycvt 
of  i'l  bearing,  il  ii  called  uncircumeiied ;  Ihe  fmilth  utt 
fered  to  Ond ;  and  (he  iinh  may  be  ealen. 


LITERATURE. 


and  fields,  that  the  produce  of  the 
of  inain*  or  wede  may  appear  distinct.  Of  ihe 
betwet* n  everv  species.  iWttaDces  between  vines 
n  com-fielHs  Jrom  one  another  and  from  the  com ; 
vines  planted  against  heJfes,  walls,  or  espaliers, 
thinir  sinrt^  near  (hem.  Various  causes  relating 
inia  planted  near  any  forbidden  seeds, 
ir  aevvnth,  or  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the  nr^ 
dl  eetaies  waf  fiven  up  to  the  poor,  one  of  ineir 
a*  is  141  ibo  dilTerent  work  which  must  not  be 
a  itic  sixth  year,  lest  (bfcause  the  seventh  being 
to  the  pi«ur)  the  pntduce  should  be  unfairly  dimin- 
d  'he  public  b«nefiis  arising  from  this  Is  w  be  frus- 
Of  whatever  is  not  perennial,  and  produced  that 
the  earth,  no  money  may  be  made  ;  but  what  is 
I  may  br  Sf»]d. 

eai*s  tithes,  we  have  a  recula>ion  concerning  eat- 
iiits  thry  are  carrying  to  the  place  where  they  are 
araied. 

«der  of  isemen  is  very  copious.  A  hunband  is 
» forbid  hi<i  wife  to  keep  a  psrliciilar  man's  company 
ro  wiin*^s»es.  Of  the  waters  of  jealousy  by  whicn 
ted  wiiman  i*  to  be  tried  by  drinkini;,  we  find  many 
ricolar*.  Thf>  ceremonies  ofclothini;  the  accused 
i  her  trial.  Pregnant  women,  or  who  suckle,  are 
ed  to  ilrink ;  fiir  the  rsbbiiw  seem  to  he  well  con- 
'  the  etfrcis  nf  the  imagination.  Of  iheir  diviirces 
I  the  Iswii :  and  rare  is  takm  to  |»articn!anze  bills 
pp  wriitin  by  men  in  delirium  or  danifeniUMly  ill. 
y  of  the  raltbiiii  will  not  allow  of  any  divurce,  iin- 
ffhing  lighr  was  found  in  the  woman's  character, 
Mher  (the  Fliarixeei)  allow  divoreeii  even  when  a 
mt  ovily  been  >o  unfortunate  as  to  sutfer  her  hu»> 
N^  to  b*-  biimi ! 

order  of  c^mofes,  containing  rules  how  to  tax  the 
done  by  man  'ir  beast,  or  other  casualties,  their 
•a  are  as  nice  as  their  cases  are  numerous.  What 
9  iniwiceni  and  what  convict.  By  the  one  they 
BAlures  not  naturally  used  to  do  mischief  in  any 
r  way  ;  and  by  the  other,  those  that  naturally,  or 
MIS  haliit,  ar«  misehieviMis  that  way.  The  t<>olh 
t  is  convict  when  it  is  proved  to  eat  iu  usual  food, 
»rty  of  another  man ;  and  full  restitution  must  be 
uC  if  a  b<-a^t  that  is  used  to  eat  fruits  and  herbs, 
lochea  or  damages  tools,  which  are  not  its  usual 
osvner  of  the  b*ast  shall  pay  but  half  the  damage 
•mitted  on  the  property  of  the  injured  person ;  but 
piry  in  omimiited  on  the  propertv  of  the  percon 
I  the  damaiie.  ho  is  free,  because  the  beast  giuwed 
I  aoC  its  UAual  loud.  As  thus ;  if  the  beast  of  A 
'  tears  thecl<Hhes  of  B,  in  B's  house  or  grounds, 
lav  half  the  damaees ;  but  if  B's  clothes  are  in- 
%'s  grounds  by  A*s  beast,  A  is  free,  for  what  had 

0  put  his  clothes  in  A's  grounds  1  They  made 
tile  distinctions,  as  when  an  ox  gores  a  man  or 
» law  inquired  into  the  habits  of  the  beast ;  whether 
t  ox  that  used  to  gore,  or  an  ox  that  was  not  used 

However  these  were  niceties  sometimes  acute, 
e  often  ridiculous.  No  beast  rould  be  eonvicUd 
vidous  till  evidence  was  given  that  he  had  done 
three  successive  dajrs ;  but  if  he  leaves  olT  those 
ridis  for  three  days  more,  he  is  iniKxent  again. 
ay  be  ctmvict  of  gorinf  an  ox  and  not  a  man,  or  of 
man  and  n<it  an  ox :  nay,  of  goring  on  the  sabbath, 

1  w«irfcing  day.  Their  aim  was  io  make  the  (Min- 
iepend  on  the  proofs  of  the  dem/fn  of  the  beast  that 
ijury  ;  but  ihis  attempt  evidently  led  them  todis- 

miich  to-i  subtile  and  obscure.  Thus  some  rah- 
that  the  m-H-ning  prayer  i>f  the  Skemah  must  be 
•a  time  they  can  distinguish  blue  from  wkUe ;  but 
more  indulgent,  insists  it  may  be  when  we  can 
ih  time  from  grefn ;  which  latter  colours  are  so 
I  as  to  require  a  stronger  light.  With  the  same 
lie  acutenessin  distinguishing  things,  is  their  law 
f  not  t(iiichin|  fire  on  the  sabbath.  Among  those 
e  specified  in  this  constitution,  the  rabbins  allow 
(•r  to  look  over  yonng  children  by  lamp-light,  but 
loc  read  himself.  The  minister  is  forbidden  to 
laaiP'light.  lesl  ha  dhould  trim  his  lamp ;  but  he 
St  the  children  where  the?  should  read,  because 
iekhr  done,  and  there  would  be  no  dsngor  of  his 
bts  lamp  in  their  presence,  or  suffering  sny  of 
o  it  in  his.  All  these  regulations,  which  some 
mw9  as  minute  and  frivolous,  show  a  great  ioti- 
b  tba  hunan  bavtv  aad  a  spirit  of  profooDd  obMTw 
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vatiiwi  which  had  been  capable  of  achieving  great  pur 

The  owoT  of  sn  iniir»ceiii  beast  only  |»ays  half  the  < 
fS>r  the  mischief  incurred.  Man  is  always  c«Mivict,  aodfov 
all  muchief  be  does  he  must  pay  full  costs.  Howevor 
there  are  casual  damages,— as  when  a  man  pours  water 
accidentally  on  another  man;  or  makes  a  ihom-hedf* 
which  anniiys  his  neighbour ;  or  falling  down,  and  anothar 
by  sluniMiiig  on  him  incurs  harm ;  how  such  rompi  nsiiiotw 
are  to  be  made.  He  that  has  a  vessel  of  another's  ia 
keeping,  and  removes  it,  but  in  the  removal  breaks  it,  aaoal 
swear  to  his  own.  integrity :  i.  e.  that  he  had  no  design  la 
break  it.  All  oAeiisive  or  noisy  trades  were  to  be  carried 
on  at  a  certain  distance  from  a  town.  Where  there  is  aa 
estate,  the  sons  inlierit  and  the  daughters  are  luaintainad ; 
but  i(  there  is  not  enough  for  all,  the  daughters  are  msia 
tained,  and  the  sons  must  get  their  living  as  they  can,  or 
even  b«-i!.  The  c<intrary  to  this  excellent  ordination  has 
been  observed  in  Europe. 

These  few  titles  may  enable  the  reader  to  furn  a  gene- 
ral iHHiun  «if  the  several  subjects  on  which  the  Mishaa 
treats.  The  Geinara  or  Commentary  is  oTen  overUiaded 
with  ineptitudes  and  ridiculous  sublilties.  For  instance,  ia 
the  ani<rle  iif '  Negative  Oaths.*  If  a  man  swears  he  will 
eat  no  bread,  and  dues  eat  all  sorts  of  bread,  in  that  casa 
the  fietjiirv  is  but  oue ;  hut  if  he  swears  tiiat  he  will  eat 
neither  barley,  nor  w beaten,  nor  rye-bread,  the  perjury  is 
miilu|>lied  ai«  he  multiplies  his  eating  of  the  several  sorts. 
Airain,  the  Phari^es  and  the  Sadducees  had-  stroag 
dttfeiences  abcMit  touching  the  holy  writings  tnth  then 
hands.  The  ducttirs  ordamed  that  whoever  touched  the 
UMik  of  the  law  must  Uf»t  eat  of  the  truma  (first  fmita  id 
the  wniughl  priidiice  of  the  ground,)  till  they  had  washed 
their  baud*.  The  reason  they  gave  was  this.  In  times 
of  |»erseciiti<in  they  used  to  hide  those  sacred  books  ia 
secret  places,  ami  g(Kid  men  would  lay  them  out  of  tha 
way  when  they  had  d<ine  reading  ihero.  It  was  possiUs 
then  that  these  rolls  uf  the  law  might  be  gnawed  by  wvm. 
The  hands  then  that  touched  these  books  when  they  took 
them  out  of  the  places  where  they  had  laid  them  up,  wera 
suf»posed  to  be  unclean,  so  for  as  to  disable  them  from  eaU 
iiig  the  truma  till  they  were  washed.  On  that  account  tbey 
made  thi<  a  general  rule,  that  if  sny  part  of  the  BibU  (ea> 
ce|>t  £ceU$ituUa,  because  that  excellent  book  th'»ir  sagaci* 
ty  acciNinted  less  holy  than  the  rest)  or  their  idiylacterieSi 
or  the  strings  of  their  phylacteries,  were  touched  by  oaa 
who  had  a  right  to  eat  the  truma,  he  might  not  eat  it  till  ha 
hail  waslied  his  hands.  An  evidence  of  that  superstitious 
trifling  for  which  the  Pharisees  and  the  later  Rabbias  hava 
been  so  justly  reprobated. 

They  were  absurdly  minute  in  the  literal  observancs  cl 
their  vows,  aiKl  as  shamefully  subtile  in  tlieir  artful  evasioa 
of  them.  The  PliariKeea  could  be  easy  enough  to  thsofe 
selves  when  convenient,  and  always  as  hard  and  unrelen(> 
ing  sh  possible  to  all  others.  They  quibbled,  and  dissolved 
their  vows  with  experienced  casuistry.  Jesus  reproachaa 
the  Pharisees  in  Matthew  xv,  and  Mark  vii,  fur  flagrantly 
violating  the  fiOh  ctimmandment,  bv  allowing  the  vow  ofa 
sun,  perhaps  made  in  hasty  anger,  its  full  force,  when  ha 
had  sworn  that  his  father  should  never  be  the  better  for 
him,  or  any  thing  he  had,  and  by  which  an  indigent  fother 
might  be  suffered  to  starve.  There  is  an  express  case  to 
this  purp«Me  in  the  Mishna,  in  the  title  of  I^oaos.  Tho 
reader  may  be  snHised  by  the  story.— A  man  made  a  vow 
that  hnftUlur  ahouttl  jiot  prq/U  by  him.  This  mau  after- 
wards  made  a  wed«ling-feast  for  his  own  son,  and  wishes 
his  father  should  he  present ;  but  he  cannot  invite  him  bo- 
cause  h*f  is  tied  up  by  his  vow.  He  invented  this  expedi- 
ent : — he  makes  a  gift  of  the  court  in  which  the  feast  was 
to  be  kept,  and  of  the  feast  itself,  to  a  third  person  intrust, 
that  his  father  should  be  invited  by  that  third  person  with 
the  other  company  whom  he  at  first  designed.  This  third 
person  then  says,— 4r  these  things  you  thus  give  me  are 
mine,  I  will  dedicate  them  to  God,  and  then  none  of  yoii 
can  be  the  better  for  them.  The  son  replied,— •!  did  not 
give  them  to  you  that  you  should  consecrate  them.  Thsa 
the  third  man  said, — Vours  was  no  donation,  onlvyou 
were  willing  to  eat  and  drink  with  your  fiither.  "iThus. 
says  R.  Juda,  they  dissolved  each  other's  intentions ;  and 
when  the  case  came  before  the  rabbins,  they  decreed,  that 
a  gift  which  may  not  be  consecrated  by  tho  person  to  whoss 
it  is  given  is  not  a  gift. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Talmud  exhilHts  a  subtilo 
mode  of  reasoning,  which  the  Jews  sdopted  when  the  learn- 
ed of  Rome  sought  to  persuade  then  to  conform  to  thoir 
kiolatry.    It  forai  an  aatira  Miibniu  tK^x)a&  Ssd«'II«U 
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ttm,  AvolU  Zara,  ir,  7,  oa  idolatroiM  wonhip,  tnoalaiad 
hf  WoiUNi. 

*  Soma  Romtn  •enatore  examined  the  Jews  in  this  man- 
Ber>— >lf  God  had  no  delifht  in  ihe  worship  of  idols,  why 
4id  he  DOC  destroy  them  T  The  Jews  made  answer,— -if 
■en  had  worshipped  onljr  things  of  which  the  world  had  had 
■o  need,  he  would  have  destroyed  the  objects  of  their  wor- 
■hip ;  but  they  also  worship  the  sun  and  moon,  stars  and 
planets ;  and  then  he  must  nave  destroyed  his  world  for  the 
nke  of  these  deluded  men.  But  still,  said  the  Romans, 
vriiy  does  not  God  destroy  the  things  which  the  world  does 
Ml  want,  and  leave  those  things  which  the  world  cannot  be 
without  f  Because,  replied  the  Jews,  this  would  strength- 
Mi  the  bands  of  such  as  worship  these  necessary  things, 
who  would  then  sav,— Ye  allow  now  that  these  are  gods, 
iince  they  are  not  destroyed. 

BABBIItlCAL   iTORIKt. 

The  preceding  article  furnishes  some  of  the  more  teri- 
ooa  investigations  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud.  Its  levities 
nay  amuse.  I  lea? e  untouched  the  gross  obscenities  and 
■nmoral  decisions.  The  Talmud  contains  a  vast  colleo- 
tkm  of  stories,  apologies,  and  jests ;  many  display  a  vein 
•f  pleasantry,  and  at  times  have  a  wildness  of  invention 
wirich  suflSciently  mark  the  features  of  an  eastern  parent. 
Many  extravagantly  puerile  were  designed  merely  to  re- 
create their  young  students.  When  a  rabbin  was  asked 
tfie  reason  of  so  nwNch  nons«iso,  he  replied  that  the  ancients 
IhuI  a  custom  of  introducing  music  in  their  lectures,  which 
•ocompaniment  made  them  more  agreeable ;  but  that  not 
having  musical  instruments  in  the  schools,  the  rabbins  in- 
vented these  strange  stories  to  arouse  attention.  This 
Wtts  ingeniously  said ;  but  they  make  miserable  wurk  when 
they  pretend  to  give  mystical  interpretations  to  pure  noo- 


These  rabbinical  stories,  and  the  lsoevds  of  the  Cat  ho- 
les, though  they  will  be  despised,  and  are  too  often  despina- 
.  Me,  yet  as  the  great  Lord  Bacon  said  of  some  of  these  inven- 
tions, they  would  *  serve  for  winter  talk  by  the  fire-side  ;' 
and  a  happy  collection  from  these  stories  is  much  wanted. 

In  nil,  a  German  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
Dr  Eisenmenger  published  in  two  large  volumes  ouarto, 
bu  *  Judaism  discovertni,'  a  ponderous  labour,  of  which  the 
aeope  was  to  ridicule  the  Jewish  traditions. 

I  shall  give  a  dangerous  adventure  into  which  King  David 
was  drawn  bv  the  devil.  The  king  one  day  huntino,  Satan 
appeared  before  him  in  the  likeness  of  a  roe.  David  dis- 
aiiarged  an  arrow  at  him,  but  missed  his  aim.  He  pursued 
the  feigned  roe  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  Ii>hbi,  the 
Wother  of  Goliath,  instantly  recognized  the  king  as  him, 
who  had  slain  that  giant.  He  bound  him,  and  bended  him 
Beck  and  heels,  and  laid  him  under  a  wine-press  in  order  to 

CBS  him  to  death.  A  miracle  saves  David.  The  earth 
eath  him  became  soft,  and  Ishhi  could  not  press  wine 
out  of  him.  That  evening  in  the  Jewish  congregation  a 
dove,  whose  wings  were  covered  with  silver,  appeared  in 
freat  perplexity ;  and  evidently  signified  the  King  of  Israel 
was  in  trouble.  Abishai,  one  of  the  king's  counsellors,  in- 
uring for  the  king,  and  finding  him  absent,  is  at  a  loss  to 
•roceed,  for  accoraing  to  the  Mishna,  no  one  may  ride  on 
tile  kini's  hor«e,  nor  sit  upon  his  throne,  nor  use  his  scep- 
tfeu  The  school  of  the  rabbins  however  allowed  theiie 
llikigs  in  time  of  danger.  On  this  Abishai  vaults  on  David*s 
horse,  and  (with  an  Oriental  metaphor)  the  land  nf  the 
PhiMslanes  leaped  to  him  instantly!  Arrived  at  Inhbi's 
bouse,  he  behokis  his  mother  Orpa  spinning.  Perceiving 
the  Israelite,  she  snatched  up  her  spinnin^wheel  and  threw 
k  at  hiai,  to  kill  him ;  but  not  hitting  him,  she  desired  him 
to  bring  the  spinning-wheel  to  her.  He  did  not  do  this  ex- 
actly, but  returned  it  to  her4n  such  a  way  that  she  never 
asked  any  more  for  her  spinninf(-wheel.  When  lohbi  saw 
this,  and  recollecting  that  David,  though  tied  up  neck  and 
beols,  was  still  under  the  wine-press,  he  cried  out,  *  There 
are  now  two,  who  will  destruv  me  V  80  he  threw  David 
high  up  kito  the  air,  and  stuck  his  spear  into  the  ground, 
haagining  that  David  would  fall  upon  it  and  perish.  But 
Abishai  pronounced  the  magical  name,  which  thn  Talmud- 
■ts  frequently  made  use  of,  and  it  caused  David  to  hover  be- 
Iwoen  earth  and  heaven,  so  that  he  fell  not  down  !  Both 
at  length  unite  arainst  Ishbi,  and  observing  that  two  young 
lions  should  kill  one  lion,  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
die  brother  of  Goliath. 

Of  Solomon,  another  favourite  hero  of  the  Talmudists  a 
iaa  Arabian  story  is  toM.    This  king  was  an  adept  in  ne- 
f ,  and  a  anla  aad  a  ImmIo  dsvil  wera  aHvayc  im 


waiting  for  any  omergency.  It  is  observable,  that  ibe  Aia* 
bians  who  have  many  stories  concerning  Solomon,  always 
describe  him  as  a  magician.  His  adventures  with  Asrhias 
dai,  the  prince  of  devils,  are  numerous  ;  and  they  both  (the 
kins  and  the  devil)  served  one  another  many  a  slippery 
trick.  One  of  the  most  reaurkable  is  when  Aschinedaii 
who  was  prisoner  to  Sobmon,  the  king  having  contrived M 
possess  himself  of  the  devil's  seaUring,  and  chained  his[^ 
one  day  offered  to  answer  an  unholy  question  put  to  him  bf 
Solomon,  provided  ho  returned  him  his  seal-ring  and  looas» 
ed  his  cham.  The  impertinent  curiosity  of  Solomon  indo* 
ced  him  to  commit  this  folly.  Instantly  Aschmcdai  swi^ 
lowed  the  monarcli,  and  stretching  out  his  wings  up  to  iha 
firmament  of  heaven,  one  of  his  feet  remaining  on  the  earth, 
he  spit  out  Solomon  four  hundred  leagues  from  him.  This 
was  done  so  privately  that  no  one  knew  any  thing  of  iha 
matter.  Aschmedai  then  assumed  the  likenesis  of  SulonMa, 
and  sat  00  his  throne.  From  that  hour  did  Solomon  sayi 
*  TfuM  then  is  the  reward  of  all  my  labour,'  according  to  Ee* 
cleaiasiicus,  i,  S ;  which  t/uMf  means,  one  rabbin  says,  bis 
walking  staff;  and  another  insists  was  his  ragged  coau 
For  S<3omon  went  a  begging  from  door  10  door ;  and  whe^ 
ever  be  came  he  uttereo  these  words  :  *  I  the  preacher, 
was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem.'  At  length  coming  b^ 
fore  the  council,  and  still  repeaiiug  these  remarkable  words 
without  addition  or  variation,  the  rabbins  said ;  '  This 
means  something ;  for  a  fool  is  not  constant  in  his  tale ! 
They  asked  the  chamberlain  if  the  king  frequently  saw 
him  )  and  he  replied  to  them.  No !  then  they  sent  to  the 
queens,  to  ask  if  the  king  came  into  their  apartments  ?  aad 
they  answered,  Yes !  The  rabbins  then  sent  them  a  mea« 
■age  to  take  notice  of  his  feet ;  for  the  feet  of  devils  are  like 
the  feet  of  cocks.  The  queens  acquainted  them  that  hii 
majesty  always  came  in  slippers,  but  forced  them  to  esi- 
braces  at  tiroes  forbidden  by  the  law.  He  had  attempted 
to  lie  with  his  mother  Bathsheba,  whom  he  had  almost  torn 
to  pieces.  At  xhis  the  rabbins  assembled  in  great  haste, 
and  taking  the  beggar  with  them,  they  gave  him  the  ring 
and  the  chain  in  which  the  great  magical  name  was  engrao 
yen,  and  led  him  to  thepalace.  Aschmedai  was  sitting o« 
the  throne  as  the  real  SMomon  entered ;  but  instantly  ha 
shrieked  and  flew  away.  Yet  to  his  last  day  was  Solonuia 
iJraid  of  the  prince  of  devils,  and  had  his  bed  guarded  bf 
the  valiant  men  of  Israel,  as  is  written  in  Cant,  lii,  7,  8. 

They  frequently  display  much  humour  in  their  inven* 
tions,  as  in  the  following  account  of  the  manners  and  mo> 
rals  cif  an  infamous  town  which  derided  all  justice.  There 
were  in  Sodom  four  judges,  who  were  liars,  and  deriders  of 
justice.  When  any  one  had  struck  his  neighbour's  wife 
and  caused  her  to  miscarry,  these  judges  thus  counselled 
the  husband  ;  *  Give  her  to  the  offender  that  he  may  get  her 
with  child  for  thee.'  When  any  one  had  cut  off  an  ear  of 
his  neighbour's  ass,  they  said  to  the  owner,—*  Let  hiia 
have  the  ass  till  the  ear  is  grown  again,  that  it  may  bo  re- 
turned to  thee  as  thou  wishest.'  When  any  one  had 
wounded  his  neighbour,  they  told  the  wounded  man  to  *  give 
him  a  fee,  fur  kstiing  him  blood.'  A  toll  was  exacted  in 
passing  a  certain  bridge ;  but  if  any  one  chose  to  wade 
through  the  water,  or  walk  round  about  to  save  it,  he  was 
condemned  to  a  double  toil.  Eleasar,  Abraham's  servant, 
came  thither,  and  they  wounded  him. — When  before  tba 
judge  he  was  ordered  to  pay  his  fee  for  having  his  bkxid 
let,  jElensar  flung  a  stone  at  the  judge  an<l  wounded  him: 
on  which  the  judge  said  to  him,— What  meaneth  .this  7 
Eleasar  replied.— -Give  him  who  wounded  me  the  fee  that 
is  due  to  myitelf  for  wounding  thee.  The  people  tif  ihii 
town  had  ab«>d8tead  on  which  they  laid  travellen*  who  ask* 
ed  to  rest.  If  any  one  was  too  long  for  it,  they  cut  off  hit 
legs ;  and  if  he  was  shorter  than  the  bedstead,  they  strainod 
him  to  its  head  and  foot.  When  a  beggar  came  to  thia 
town,  every  one  gave  him  a  penny,  on  winch  was  inscribe 
ed  the  donor's  name  ;  but  they  would  sell  him  no  bread, 
nor  let  him  escape.  When  the  beggar  died  from  hunger, 
thnn  they  came  about  him,  and  each  man  took  back  bia 
penny.  These  stories  are  curious  inventions  of  keen 
mockery  and  malice,  seasoned  with  humour.  It  is  said 
some  of  the  fsmoiis  decisions  of  Sancho  Paoza  are  to  ba 
found  in  the  Talmud. 

Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  jealous  of  his  wives,  and 
built  an  enchanted  city  for  them.  He  built  an  iron  city 
and  put  them  in. — The  walls  were  so  high  and  dark  the 
sun  could  not  be  scf^n  in  it.  He  gave  them  a  bowl  fuB 
of  pearls  and  jewels,  which  sent  forth  1^  light  in  this  darb 
city  equal  to  the  aim.  Noah,  it  aeema,  when  in  tba  ari 
bad  ao  dhar  light  thaa  jawala  aad  paarla.    Abrahaia  m 
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BOHATBirrURE  DB  PBBlBmt. 

A  hnppy  art  in  the  rvlatton  of  a  story  is,  doubtless,  n 
very  af  reenble  laleni-— ii  has  obtained  La  Foaiaino  all  the 
applause  his  charming  naivUi  deserves. 

Btmaotniun  tU  Pmen^  VaiU  da  Ckambn  dt  la  Roynt 
d»  iVorarrc,'  of  whom  the  French  have  three  liitie  vuluuies 
•t'  laies  in  prose,  shows  that  pleasantry  and  sp<»rlive  vein 
■1  which  the  lales  of  that  time  IrequenUy  abound.  The  f«tl- 
Inwing  shurt  anecdote  is  not  given  as  the  best  specimen  of 
«ur  auiiuir,  but  as  it  introduces  a  novel  etymology  of  a 
word  ui  great  use. 

*  A  atudem  at  law,  who  studied  at  Poiiiers,  had  tolera- 
bly improved  himself  in  cases  of  equitv  ;  not  thai  he  wad 
•verburdenod  with  learning,  but  ins  chief  deficiency  was 
a  want  of  assurance  and  cuniidence  to  display  his  know- 
Indge.  Uii  father  passing  by  Poitiers,  recommended  bun 
lo  read  aloud,  and  to  render  his  memory  more  uroinut  by 
•ooiuiued  exercise.  To  obey  the  iiijunciiuns  of  his  father 
he  deterimned  to  read  at  the  Mimattry.  In  order  to  ob- 
lam  a  certain  assurance,  he  went  vwry  day  into  a  garden, 
which  was  a  twy  secret  spot,  being  at  a  distance  from 
any  house,  and  where  there  grew  a  great  number  of  fine 
large  cabbages.  Thus  for  a  long  lime  he  pursued  his  stu- 
dies, and  repeated  his  lectures  to  these  cabbages,  udJress- 
ing  them  by  the  title  of  gtniknun;  and  balancing  his  ue- 
taods  to  them  as  if  they  had  composed  an  audience  of  suho- 
lars.  After  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  preparaiioii,  he  j 
thought  It  was  high  time  to  take  the  chair;  imaginui;;  that 
be  sn<»uld  be  able  to  iMCture  his  scholars  as  well  as  he  had 
beibre  done  bis  cabbages.  He  cumea  forward,  he  begins 
kirn  oralion— but  before  a  doien  words  his  tongue  freezes 
between  his  teeth !  Confused  and  hardly  knowmi{  where 
be  was,  ail  he  could  bring  out  was— /Mmim,  Ego  bene 

•wideo  ^uod  noH  eatia  coulee ;  that  is  to  say— 4br  there  are 
•ome  who  wiU  have  every  thing  in  plain  tinglmli— Gen/^ 
men,  I  nets  cUaHy  aae  you  are  nai  eabbagea  i  In  the  garden 
bo  could  conceive  tne  eabbagea  to  be  aehoiara ;  but  in  the 
tkair,  he  oould  not  conceive  the  aehoiara  to  be  ea6^fes.' 

On  this  story  La  Monnoye  has  a  note,  whicii  gives  a 
BBw  origin  to  a  familiar  term. 

*  The  hall  of  the  School  of  Equity  at  Poitiers,  where  the 
iastitutes  were  read,  was  called  La  Minialerie.  On  which 
bead,  Piorimond  de  Remond  (hook  vii,  ch.  11,)  speaking 
«r  Albert  Babinot,one  of  the  first  disciples  of  Calvin,  after 
having  said  be  was  called  *  The  good  wum*  add*,  thai  be- 
cauae  he  had  been  a  studeri  of  the  institutes  at  this  Mima^ 
tarie  of  Poitiers,  Calvin,  and  others,  styled  him  Mr  Alinia- 
tar;  fmm  whence,  afterwards,  Cowtn  took  occasion  to 
^v«  the  name  of  MurisTBBs  to  the  pastors  of  his  church. 

OROTIOS. 

The  life  oTQrotius  has  been  written  by  De  Burigny ;  it 
■hows  the  aingular  frliciiy  of  a  man  of  letters  and  a  stams- 
Ban  ;  and  in  what  manner  a  student  can  pass  his  hours  in 
the  ckMiest  imprisonment.  The  gats  of  the  pnson  has 
aometimes  been  the  porch  of  fame. 

Grotius  was  bom  with  the  happiest  dispositirin^ ;  stu- 
dious from  his  infancy,  ho  had  also  received  from  Nature 
Ibo  nualitjes  of  genius;  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in 
hit  father  a  tutor  who  had  formed  bis  early  taste  and  hia 
moral  feelings.  The  younger  Grotius,  in  imitation  of 
Borace,  has  celebrated  his  |;ratitude  in  verse. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  in  the  life  of 
thn  great  man,  which  strongly  maiks  his  lenius  and  for- 
titude, is  displayed  in  the  manner  in  whitm  be  employed 
bb  time  during  his  imprisonment.  O'her  men,  con- 
demned to  exile  and  captivity,  if  they  survive,  they  de- 
■pair :  the  man  of  letters  counts  thoae  days  as  the  sweetest 
•rhia  file. 

When  a  prisoner  at  the  Hague,  be  laboured  on  a  Latin 
•tsay  on  the  means  of  terminating  religious  disputes,  which 
•eca^ioQ  so  many  infelicities  in  the  state,  in  the  church, 
and  in  families ;  when  he  was  carried  to  Louvestein,  he  re- 
sumed his  law  studies,  which  o<her  employments  had  in- 
terrupted. He  gave  a  portion  of  his  time  to  moral philoeo- 
^y,  which,  engaged  him  to  tranaiate  the  maxims  ol  the  an- 


read  the  scriptures,  and  to  write  his  Commeatariea  on  tba 
New  Testament.  In  the  course  of  this  work  he  feM  iM,  bal 
as  soon  as  be  recovered  his  health  he  composed  his  treatisti 
in  Dutch  verse,  oh  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Rebgisa. 
Sacred  and  profane  authors  occupied  him  alternately.  Uii 
only  mode  of  refreshing  his  mind  was  to  pass  from  oas 
work  to  another.  He  sent  to  Vossius  his  ObservatioBS  sa 
the  Tragedies  of  Seneca.  He  wrote  several  other  works: 
particularly  a  Uttle  Catechism,  in  verse,  fur  his  daughlsr 
Cornelia:  and  collecied  materials  to  form  his  ApuSogv. 
Add  to  these  ? ar irnis  labours  and  extensive  oorrespondeaee 
he  held  with  the  learned  and  his  friends ;  and  iiis  lettsrs 
were  ofien  so  many  treatises.  There  is  a  printed  eobee> 
tion  amuunimg  to  two  thousand.  Grotius  had  notes  ready 
for  every  classical  author  of  antiquity  whenever  they  pr» 
pared  a  new  edition ;  an  account  of  his  plans  and  hts  peiw 
fiirmances  might  furniah  a  volume  of  themselves ;  yet  bs 
never  pubhshed  in  haste,  and  was  fond  of  revising  them ; 
we  must  recollect,  notwiihiitandingsuch  interrupted  liirrarj 
avocations,  his  hours  were  frequently  devoted  lo  the  pobhc 
functions  of  an  ambassador.  *  I  oniy  reserve  for  my  aw> 
dies  the  time  which  other  ministers  give  to  their  pleasmva, 
to  conversations  often  useless,  and  to  visits  sometimes  un- 
necessary ;*  such  is  the  language  of  this  great  man  !  AW 
though  he  ihus  produced  abtindantiy,  his  confinement  was 
not  more  than  two  yeai s.  We  may  well  exclaim  hers, 
that  ihA  mind  of  Grotius  had  never  been  imprisoned. 

Perhaps  the  most  sincere  eulogium,  and  the  roost  grate* 
fol  to  thi«  illu-tirious  scholar,  was  that  which  he  rocei? ed  at 
the  hfHir  of  his  death. 

Wlien  ihU  great  man  was  travelling,  be  was  anddealy 
s'ruck  by  the  hand  of  death,  at  the  village  of  Rostock. 
The  parish  minister,  wlio  was  call*td  in  his  last  momenta. 
ign«>rant  who  the  dying  man  was,  began  to  go  over  the  usual 
points  ;  but  Grotius,  who  saw  tiiere  was  no  time  to  lose  ia 
exhortations,  turned  to  him,  and  told  him,  that  he  needed 
them  not ;  and  concluded  bv  saying,  iS'«m  Grotiua  I  am 
Grotius.  Tu  magnua  ilU  (grotiua  7 — '  What !  are  yon  lbs 
great  Grotius  V  luierrogaied  ilie  minister.— What  an  eo> 
logium  !  This  anecdote  seems,  however,  apocryphal ;  for 
we  have  a  narrative  of  his  death  by  the  ciergynuin  bia* 
self.  On  ihe  death  of  Grotius  a  variety  of  tales  were 
spread  concerning  his  manner  of  dying  raised  by  difiereal 
parties.' 

In  the  approbation  of  the  esfisenr  to  print  this  *  Vio  da 
GrotHis,'  It  is  observed  that  while  *  his  history  gives  ns  a 
clear  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  human  roind,  it  will  furtbsr 
inform  us,  that  Grotius  died  without  reaping  any  advaalaga 
from  bis  great  talents.' 


cient  poets,  collected  by  Stobeus,  and  tbe  fragmenu  of 
Manaadar  and  Pbilfwa,    Bvtry  £ 
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BOBLBMBB  TOBBBD  C&ITICS. 

I  ofiTer  to  the  contemplation  of  those  imfortuoate  mortali 
who  are  necessitated  to  undergo  the  criticisms  of  Isrdti 
this  pair  of  anecdotes— 

Soderini,  the  Gonfaloniere  of  Florence,  having  bad  a 
statue  made  by  the  great  Miekad  Angeia^  when  it  waa 
finished  came  to  inspect  it ;  and  having  for  some  tune  saga* 
doiisly  considered  it,  poring  now  on  the  face,  then  on  the 
arms,  the  kneen,  the  form  of  tbe  leg,  and  at  length  on  the 
foot  itself;  the  statue  bring  of  such  perfect  beauty,  be  found 
himself  at  a  loss  to  display  his  powers  of  criticism,  but  by 
laviihins  his  praise.  But  only  to  praise,  might  appear  as 
if  there  had  been  an  obtuseneas  in  the  keenness  of  his  cri« 
ticism.  He  trembled  to  find  a  fault,  but  a  faidt  m^t  ba 
found.  At  length  he  ventured  to  mutter  soroelhmg  con- 
cerning the  nose  ;  it  might,  he  thought,  be  something  more 
Grecian.  Angela  differed  from  his  grace,  but  he  said  ha 
would  attempt  to  gratify  his  taste.  He  took  up  his  chisel, 
and  concealed  some  marble  dust  in  his  hand ;  feigning  !e 
retouch  the  part,  he  adroitly  let  fall  some  of  the  dust  ha 
held  concealed.  The  cardinal  observing  it  as  it  fell,  tra» 
sported  at  the  idea  of  his  critical  acumen,  exclaimed— 
*  AH,  Angela  !  you  have  now  given  an  inimitable  grace.' 

When  Pope  was  first  introduced  to  read  his  Iliad  to  Lord 
Halifax,  the  noble  critic  did  not  venture  to  he  diasatisfied 
with  BO  perfect  a  composition ;  but,  like  the  cardinal,  this 
passage,  and  that  word,  this  turn,  and  that  expression, 
formed  Uie  broken  rant  of  his  chiidsms.  The  honest  poet 
was  stunt  with  vexation ;  for,  in  general,  the  parts  at  whkk 
his  lordship  hesitated  were  those  of  whidi  he  wa«  roost  sa- 
tisfied. As  he  returned  home  with  Sir  Samuel  Garth  be 
reveal*^  to  him  the  anxiety  of  mind.  *  Oh,'  replied  Garth, 
laughing, '  you  are  n«>t  ao  well  acquainted  with  his  lordship 
as  myself;  he  must  criticise.  At  your  next  visit  read  to 
bim  Iboia  vary  paMagaa  aa  tbej  aow  ataad;  tail  km  thai 
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vou  have  rreollectcd  hn  crilicinns ;  and  1*11  warruit  ynu  ' 
if  his  ajtprobaUim  (if  Umn.  Thw  ii  wiiai  I  have  4lone  &  | 
luudrrd  iimeA  mvacif.*  Pope  maile  um  uf  ihw  strata|{rm ;  ' 
k  louk,  like  the  marblr  diiat  ofAngeh;  and  my  lordj  like  , 
Ibe  cmrdioal,  eiclaiuMMi— ^  Dear  Pbpe,  ihev  are  Mow  idi- 


II 


UTKHAHT  IMPOtTPRSt. 

Some  authora  havepraciiMid  liiiituiar  iropoeitions  on  the 
public.  Vanllae,  the  French  huioriaii,  enjoyed  fur  tonie 
lime  a  f  rt* al  reputation  m  hu  own  ctNiniry  fur  hi«  himoric 
eumpi(tilK«i«,  buL  when  liiey  became  inure  known,  the  nchcK 
Ur»  ol'mher  o>untries  (le»iroy«d  ihe  rrputarion  he  hail  un- 
ju^iiy  arq<:irrd.  Hui  continual  profetfiiioiia  of  Binrrriiy 
prrjiVlicrd  many  in  his  fafour,  and  made  him  paw  fur  a 
•fitcr  who  had  pfiirtrated  iiiln  the  inniott  rece«»rd  (»f  the 
cabinet ;  bin  the  (iub!ic  were  at  lenfih  undeci'ieed,  ami 
were  cunvinred  that  llie  hiftorical  anerdnle*  whir.h  VanU 
ia«  put  •iir  fur  autht^iic  facta  had  no  f<Nindatioii,  bt-in^ 
whnily  hi«  own  Hiven'iii|E :— >th(Nii{h  he  riMJeavmirnl  lo 
make'ihem  \m**  fur  rraliliefl  by  affeeird  ciuiiunii  uTiirlfii, 
io^riiKtumft,  letter*,  memiKri,  and  rclatioria,  all  i>f  ihcni 
imasmary  !*  He  had  read  alin«i«t  every  ihinj;  liiKii>riral, 
prinieii  e'tiii  maiiu«cripi ;  but  he  had  a  fm lie  |HiliiH-al  iiiia- 
|iiiaii  -11,  and  care  hit  cjnjechirec  as  fH^l*,  while  Ih*  (|iiftici| 
a'  ranifiMii  hi«  pretended  anthoriiiea.  Burnet's  buuk  agatfi«l 
Van.ia«  t*  a  ciinuus  liiil**  vulume. 

Griiirlli  Carrefi,  a  N«*ap<>li(an  s*-iitleinan,  frir  many 
year«  nevfrifuiiled  hin  chamber ;  c«Kifineil  liy  a  U'driii-'  iii- 
dMftt».ri  fi,  he  aiiiii^eal  himself  with  wriiinL'  a  Voyngr  round 
Ike  tVorld;  Kiein*;  chararier*  of  m^'U,  aii«i  df"<iTi|iii<tiis  uf 
CuunirM-K,  aA  if  he  had  really  vi!iire<l  them  ;  and  lim  voiiiniesi 
are  ptill  very  io(ere«iinc.  On  Halde.  who  hua  wrili<>n  mi 
ei)tuniifMHi«  an  arco-inl  of  China,  nmiiiiloil  it  from  ihe  Me* 
Moir«  *f  the  minviunarirfl,  ami  never  travelled  ten  kasiiea 
Crom  Pari*  in  hii  life ;  thoiiifh  he  appc-ar*,  by  hia  wmin^i, 
lo  be  very  lamtliar  with  Chinese  scenery. 

Damlrrrter*«  travel*,  more  recently  made  a  m^at  sen- 
•ati'lffi— and  the  iwblic  were  diined  ;  ihfy  pnived  to  be  the 
idea)  vi»«  axes  tl  a  member  of  the  Gennan  Gruh-«treet, 
about  liM  I'wn  srarret !  Too  iiianv  of  our  *  Travrki*  have 
been  manufariured  in  nil  a  certain  size ;  and  aome  which 
krar  names  oT^reat  authority,  were  nut  written  by  the  pro- 
fca^ed  au«hor4. 

Tbi^  t*  an  ezcrllent  ob«6rvalinn  of  an  anonymous  au- 
dmr  :— >*  icriUr§  who  never  vivited  forf  i^n  countries,  and 
tmotUerM  who  have  run  thrfHigh  imin*'n«e  region <  wiili  fli*ei. 
Uf  |iare,  have  eiv»-n  u-«  Innc  accoiiiitfl  <if  various  coiintiies 
and  pe4i|ile  :  evHlcntly  ctillected  (rum  the  idle  re^iorts  and 
abfiird  tradiiMm^  of  the  ijniorant  viilifar,  from  whom  <mly 
ibey  roiild  have  received  those  retatimis  which  we  see 
accumulated  with  such  iindiiwernins  credulity.* 

S^imf  aiith'*r<«  have  practised  the  singular  imprMitinn  of 
amvMin^inff  a  variety  of  tittet  of  works  as  if  iirepanni;  for 
the  press,  but  uf  which  nothing  but  the  titles  have  been 
vri'ten. 

Pa»rhal,  historiofraphcr  of  France,  had  i  reason  for 
ifccse  invenioiN  inventions :  he  continiinliv  annoiinro,l  jmrh 
titles,  ihai  his  p4*nsion  for  writing  on  the  history  of  France 
■ishc  »■!  he  stofmed.  When  he  died,  his  historical  labiMirs 
did  D«M  exceed  sii  pages ! 

Gr^sorio  R'ti  is  an  historian  of  much  the  same  stamp 
■a  Vanitas.  He  wrote  with  preat  facility,  and  hunger 
ffenera'iy  quickened  his  pen.  He  tOi>k  every  thing  too 
bffbrlv  :  yet  his  work*  are  sometimes  lo(»ked  into  for  many 
anecdote!*  of  Engh.^h  history  mil  to  be  fiHittii  f  l«**wh«>re  : 
and  perhaps  ought  not  lo  have  been  there  if  truth  had  ht*fn 
coosiii'ed.  His  great  aim  was  always  to  make  a  hook  : 
ba  sw*>Us  his  volumes  with  digressions,  inters[H*r«es  m:-nv 
ridvailoiH  stories,  and  a|»piies  aU  the  repartees  he  collecteii 
Irom  old  noveUwri'f-rs,  lo  modern  chnrarters. 

Siich  CtrMeries  ab-rtind  :  the  numrnnis  *  Te«ramenM 
IHilifiniies'  ofC'dh*-rt.  Mararine.and  other  great  minii^rert. 
were  forgeries  iisuallv  frfim  the  Dutch  press,  as  are  many 
pre*end*HJ  political  *  M*-moirv.* 

Of  our  old  translations  frttm  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
iMnv  w^re  taken  from  French  vervionH. 

The  travels  wriitt-n  in  Hfbrew,  of  Rshbi  Benjamin  <if 
Ta.'ela,  of  which  we  have  a  curious  tran-*lation.  are.  1  hf- 
fievc.  aiiocryphai.  He  describes  a  jrHirney,  which  if  ovrr 
be  frjiik.  it  mii«t  have  been  with  bin  ni:!hi>rap  on  :  b'iri^  a 
perfrcr  dream  !  It  is  said  that  to  in«piri'  and  give  impor- 
lance  to  hi«  nation,  he  pretended  he  had  travel  ed  to  all 
Iba  iyaafogiics  in  the  east;  plaera  he  menfimiii  he  does 
Ml  appear  ever  to  have  icea,  and  the  diffareai  peo|de  ho 


desrnb*^  no  «ine  has  known.  He  caknilatea  thai  he  hif 
found  nenr  right  liiuidred  ihuuit&nd  Jews,  uf  which  about 
hall  are  indepemlent,  and  not  subjrcis  to  any  Christian  or 
Gentile  stiverei^n.  These  5i:iitiuus  travels  have  been  a 
source  of  much  trouble  to  the  learned ;  particularly  to  ihoea 
wh(NM>  zeal  to  authenticate  them  induced  them  lo  fofljw 
the  aerial  footsie|rii  uf  the  Hv|iiHigritftt  uf  Rabbi  Benjaniin.' 
He  alKrms  that  the  tomb  of  kzekiel,  with  the  library  of 
the  hrst  and  secfuid  temples,  were  lo  be  seen  in  hia  lioM 
at  a  place  on  the  banks  uf  the  river  Euphrates  ;  Wesaufkii 
of  Gnmingen,  urid  many  other  literati,  travelled  on  pui^ 
iiose  lu  MesofNUamia,  to  reach  the  tomb  and  examine  ibc 
iibrarv,  but  the  fairy  treasures  were  never  to  be  seenj  ucT 
even  ki'ard  of! 

Ttie  first  on  the  list  of  impudent  impostures  is  Anniue  of 
ViierlKt,  a  Dominican,  and  master  of  the  sacred  palace  uob 
der  Alexaiiilvr  VI.  He  preleiide<l  he  had  discovered  tlie 
genuine  works  td"  SauelxMiiathu,  M anetlio.  Berosus,  and 
other  wurki*,  uf  which  only  fraifmenls  are  remaining.  Ue 
puhiMhi'd  sevenieen  luMikN  of  antiquities  !  but  not  having 
any  mss  to  produce,  thiMi^h  he  declared  he  hadfiiundtheia 
buried  in  the  eanh,  theiie  literary  fabrications  occasioned 
f  rvat  nmi rover i<ies  ;  £ir  ihe  author  died  b«ffure  hehad  made 
up  his  mind  to  a  cnnfeKsion.  Al  their  first  publication  uiiia 
verbal  joy  was  dill'o<4«d  aimmg  the  K-arned.  Siispiciui 
soiMi  nN>e,  and  detection  UriUtwvd.  Howiver,  as  the  fiirger 
never  wiHiid  ai'kiMmled|>e  hini!<elf  as  such,  it  has  been  in- 
geiiiiHisly  C4Mije<Mured  that  he  himself  was  imposed  on,  n^ 
ther  thwn  fli.\t  he  wai  the  iinpoktor ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chattertun.  possibly  all  ma«  not  be  ticiiiifHis.  It  ha«beea 
said  that  a  great  volume  m  mss  aiiterKir  by  two  humlred 
year!«  to  the  seventeen  folios  ikf  Aiinnis,  exint^in  Ihe  Bibli* 
othefpie  <';o!l>eriine.  in  which  these  pretended  histories  were 
tit  Ih>  read ;  but  as  Aiinius  wuiild  never  |>oini  mil  theaourcee 
of  bis  seventeen  lulii»s,  the  whole  i-i  ciHisidered  aa  a  very 
wnndei  till  iin|K>stiire.  I  relier  ihe  reader  to  Tyrwhilil's  Vii^ 
dtcsti'm  of  his  Apiiemiix  to  Rowley's  or  Chaiterton'e 
PiM'inN,  p.  140.  for  some  curiuus  ub^'er vat  ions,  and  aooie 
facts  of  literary  iinfHisture. 

One  of  the  nMist  exiraonlinary  literary  imprvtures  was 
that  of  one  JiMeph  Vella.  who,  in  1794,  was  an  adventurer 
in  Sirily,  ami  pretended  that  heponsesse*!  seventeen  of  the 
bist  books  lif  Livv  in  A'ahic  :  h<*  had  received  this  literarf 
treasure,  he  said,  frmn  a  Frenchman  who  had  |Nirk)iiied  it 
from  a  shelf  ui  Si  So|diia's  church  at  Constantinople.  Afl 
manv  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  have  been  tran»> 
lated  by  the  Arahiant,  and  many  were  first  known  in  Eu« 
ro|ie  in  their  Arabic  dref.s,  there  was  nothing  improbable  la 
one  pan  of  hii*  storv.  He  was  urged  topiibliiih  these  bmif* 
dewired  h«Niks  ;  and  Lady  8i»en(*er,  then  in  Italy,  offered  19 
defrav  the  eifn-ii^'es.  He  had  the  effrontery,  by  wav  n| 
hpecimen,  to  edit  an  Italian  translation  of  the  sixtieth  h«x4| 
but  that  bo'ik  iiNik  up  no  more  than  one  octavo  |»age !  A 
professor  of  Oriental  literature  in  Prussia  introduced  it  ia 
his  work,  n-  ver  sii« peeling  the  fraud  ;  it  proved  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  rpirtKne  of  Floriiw.  He  aUo  gave  out 
tbii  he  fMisicesned  a  code  which  he  had  pii  ked  up  in  the 
^bliey  of  Si  MHrtin.  containuig  the  ancient  history  rif  Sici* 
ly,  in  the  Arabic  period  comprehending  aliove  two  huislrcd 
years;  and  of  which  ages,  their  own  histiinans  were  en* 
tirefy  deficient  in  know|edi:e.  Vella  declared  he  had  a 
genuine  oirmial  correspondence  between  theArabian  gover* 
tiors  of  Sii'ily  and  their  sufieriorK  in  Africa,  from  the  first 
landing  "f  the  Arabians  in  that  island.  Vella  was  now 
IrmdetJ  with  honours  and  |>ensions!  It  is  true  he  showed 
Arabic  Ufin,  which,  however,  did  not  contain  a  syllable  of 
whnt  be  •isnl.  He  pretended  he  was  in  continual  cnrreito 
fHmdenre  with  friends  at  Morocco  and  cisi  where.  The 
King  of  Nufil'-s  fiirniMhed  liim  with  money  to  assist  his  re« 
searrhes.  FtHir  volnines  in  quarto  were  at  length  pub* 
lislied  !  Vella  had  the  adroiiiiexn  to  change  the  Arabia 
MSS  he  (Kiffiiemed,  whirh  entirely  related  to  Malwtmet,  ta 
niaMer^  relative  to  Sieiiy  :  he  be^itowed  iieveni  weeks  la* 
boor  to  di'^fignre  the  wbnie,  nltmng  [lage  for  page,  line  for 
line,  and  word  fo*-  word,  ImH  in'ersi»erwed  numherleM  dots, 
Bini^ex,  and  fVHiriFhe<i,  m>  that  when  he  piih'ished  a  far* 
Kinii!e.  everv  one  admirH  the  learning  of  Vella,  who  rould 
trnnMlate  what  no  one  else  rould  r'^nd.  He  complained  he 
hill  IrMt  an  eye  in  lliiM  miinitc  Kthour;  and  everv  one 
llioiii;ht  h»s  pt'nsion  oiiyht  to  Imve  been  increased.  Kvery 
ihiiig  prospered  aNiut  him.  t-\r>|it  bis  eye,  which  some 
ihoiufbt  was  not  no  bad  neitbei.  It  wa<<  at  length  disco* 
vereil  by  hi*i  hliimler't,  Ice.  that  the  whole  was  a  l«ir^ery  | 
though  it  had  now  been  paironixed,  translated,  vimI  «w 
tracted  ihroughoui  Europe.    W  hen  \\iia  lu  ^aa  «x%BAna4 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


AlBryttlhknmilmidtiit/mmilt.  VcUi 


Tu  Spawih  uUquirj,  Mnliaa  Cnoda,  in  nnlcT  ts  U- 
Murlb*  pramnaoi  ofihc  church  in  i|Tiitllt<nuit,r«Kori 

•Imn  ba  liBaw  IMj  would  ti/mly  bo  due  up.  Upon  ihcir 
kaifif  totmdf  bfl  |Mli4iih4l  BognTii^i  o^  Uiera  nod  nrc  ei- 
liuiltiaBiorilwJr  unkDova  chftrmeUnf  mliiiif  IncfB  oul 
w  ba  •>  BWiJ  •uthoolic  pnn&  aad  endanen  of  Uu  cao- 
•Mud  aHmptHOi  of  tb«  dcru, 

Tb*  Motaocs  uBbundor  piirchued  ut  him  ■  cnpwr 
totc«lAI  of  pAiinm,  which  MHiha  pfored  bj  tho  Armme 

'----     *  HUT  cifliBurei  lo  bcfCDuino.ud  found 

oflhe  Alhunbra,  wilh  olhir  trouum  of 


Thii  hmoiu  bnct 
MrkoTMHliiu'ia. 


4aa  Hij  of  Ibe  gn«l  ivpofllori  of 
ForoHMt  *■■  u  illiir —  -^'" — " 

beoB  Ibit  rrudilioa  whicn  coqui  iDrmmpTVLBnaN  luijiuHgs 
•ad  It!  gruwnr^  UHTItirtiio  Ihn  fcniua  which  could  uiTeni 
Iba  hiatorr  of  an  unknown  prnpFo  ;  it  u  uid  Ihu  Ihc  de- 
•aplion  waaonljaaliifactonljasccriaincd  byhiaown  pcai- 
tanlial  coofeaaioD ;  he  had  dchod  and  balled  tiit  muat 
laamad.  Tho  litenrj  impnaior  Liudcr  had  much  mors 
tudieilT  ihan  inpnuKir,  and  hn  diod  canUnuicd  hy  all  ihe 
world.  Inland'!  Shakipnrv  aarrnl  10  ihaw  ihil  comman- 


^ ja  hbrioiinnii  of  ordinarj  impoalon. 

A  Biainlar  IbrgarT  waapradiird  on  Caplain  Wilford  by 
k  lavmd  Kodoo,  wlio,  lo  upalialc  hinuglfand  hit  •ludioa 
viib  Iha  tooBoalouaaibdpiaiHEurupean.GoniritedanHHijc 
Wbar  BlIflBpIa  to  (iTa  the  hialurj  of  Noah  and  his  Ihrco 
mm,  a  hi>  <  Purana,'  undar  ihodoiiginBiion  dTBityarrara. 
Capiaia  WilTotd  haiinf  raadthspaaaafr,  Innicribni  it  Inr 

tto  wholewaaaninlarpolalioaby  rhadeiirouaiflirodiKTioD 
•fa  ICT(tid  ih«At,  diacolourod  arid  preparod  fof  The  ptirpoae 
«f  dacapiion,  and  which,  hatiuE  acrfod  hia  purpnae  fur  Ihe 

To  confirm  his  wiout  mipoairian*  Ihn  leaTnod  rDT^erer 

he  ooBocclad  all  lb*  lairndt  toieihrr  ia  Iha  aiTlaof  the 
J>Miiu,coiiai<lin|iofIt.OOOIiaea.  Wliea  Captain  Wit- 
ftrd  raao)*ed  to  coUala  tbe  manuacripl  with  Mhan,  Ibe 
Innwd  Hindoo  befan  lo  ditfinn  hii  own  namiveripi,  lbs 
•apiaia'a,  and  tboaa  ofiba  collrfa,  b*  eraainilha  nana  of 
1...,......^-......^^^^  Wilhaamudi 


.lly'hllldf'anJ  niTn'uned  '  Thai  tic  .n.«id«l  fi,r  M< 


■old  bli  ■  Orlando  Furioao'  M  iwa 
ddfercnl  ihealrei,  and  ■•  aupinoEd  1e  hara  b«n  iba  M 
auihor  in  Eniliib  lilerarr  hwUnj  wbo  wnxa  aa  I  Iradvi 
or  u  crabbwf  Anlhony  Wood  phrun  il  in  Ibe  liafHiarf 
calibacy  and  cvnicum,  ■  he  wrote  lo  msiatain  hi>*iA^iad 
rliai  high  a<id  luoaa  cou(»  of  li.ing  whicli  pattfiMii^ 
faliote'  Wilhadropuillawceit^r.otd  AnthoofdrB«*M 
Gayion,  anwber  wonhy  ;  *  ba  cana  up  to  LoadoB  Id  iva 
in  ■  aUrUnr  undibaai,  and  wrote  Inlt  tMiua  ntarFlT  is  Ml 
brearitaaa<iainh<ni,andhiiieif*.'  The  Hermit  imfav 
•acini  Id  hare  bad  a  marlai  anupatby  agauat  ibe  Ef<a  m 
Jiiarary  mra. 

The  preaani  anccdole  coBcsming  Cardinal  BidiJjw 
may  icrve  to  taacb  the  man  of  lellara  how  he  dealt  en 
criijciarji  10  Ihe  grrat,  when  they  aak  hia  opinion  iirmaaa 

The  eardiul  placed  in  a  (allery  of  hia  palace  Iba  fm- 
iTBsti  of  aareral  illuitrioui  men,  and  he  wai  daaimo)  rf 
uiKriplinni  t<i  ba  placed  round  thejintruU. 
'   '  '      "  — 'k,  Ibe  marechal  ofFiUMt 
:  3fuaa/ut,  pimra  «rvK 

za 


luthor  10  B«irboD.  il 


He  abowad  11  withoui  n 


ha  country  and  aut 

Lauder  mifbl  bai 
Wahanaulh. 

the  nanaa  ofolhen  to  Iheir  dwb 
•wnsd  10  ■  fiiand  anca  when  ha  fe 


If.    Sir  John  HUI 
I,  rhat  ha  hid  orei^ 

^  iiatonca'     Oneof 

which  waa  en  irchitoctunr,  and  anmher  ob  coolierj !  Thii 
barooncaeoniraeied  latnimltiaSwammeidani'i  wor^i  on 
taseela  for  tSij 


bookaaller,  be  perlaciW  rwnllrcird  that  he  did  not  undei^ 
tfAld  BiinfilB  word  of  IheDulrii  lanfuacef  nor  did  there 
•CTI I  Prench  nsaalalion.     The  work  howeret  wai  not 


II;  aai(nonai,i)Ka|[b not ao well paida 
barnined  with  a  Ihird,  who  parfeclly  iif 
ll,  br  IwelTC  luiiMM  '.     Ho  Ihal  the  Irai 


kai  many  mratniaa.  Tba  rreal  nairnrrh  and  primntl 
4aalar  in  Eg«)irii  litrralura,  u  aaid  la  hi«  been  Ruhrrt 
Oreea,  one  cf  Ihn  moal  facalioui,  pmtlijate,  and  inde- 
hiifnUe  of  Ibe  acr^Meri  family.  He  laid  ihc  foondalinn  cf 
• i.t 1_  Thefirataci  by  which 


would  lerra  for  an  ouMtn  to  thi  magniflanil     Thi  card^ 

■cknuwiedjied  [he  diicernmeol  of  Iba  profBuaT;  <fi>r,^be 
aaiJ,  *  II  ia  r(»ally  wnlien  by  a  pnetl.*  Bui  howcTai  ' 
miabi  ■ppmre  of  Bouibon^a  critical  powara,  he  puu 


.  . inua  IhreawaadM 

HI  hit  Htrofitt  infasklieida. 

10 rival  the  repoiation  orConeilla'a'  Cid,' 

Ihe  alleiorical  lrB|ed>  called  '  Siropa,' 
iibr  had  cooirenated  ihe  foor  ipianata  (I 
;b  poliliral  matter  waa  throw  b  lo*etb«i 


o(  the  Drtmaiia  perK.ne  and  of  ibe  atlaKoiM-i.  In  Ihu  tiV 
gedy,  Francia  reprrH.nli  Franca  ;  Ibere,  Bna^n  :  Pirtb» 
nope.  NBplEi,Jtc,Bnd  ihcH  hare  Iheir  aiiandaniB  :^-l.iliBB 
(lll>u>ii<(  lo  the  French  li]i»)  i<  the  aarrant  of  FrBBCH^ 
while  Hilpale  iilheconRdeniDribara.      But  Iha  hey  to  Iha 

lanif  1  Om  InwU  oflht  hnir  cf  AuitriiH,  mean  Iha  Lowh 
of ClermiHii,  Slenay,  and  Jimel,  Ihena  placea  once  bakap 
ini  to  Lorainr.  A  (we/dioBioBibof  Aviiaaie,  iiiha  iobi 
ofNincv.belmipnioncaiDihedokeaorLorBina.  Thaln 
of  Ibaiia'i  Rreal  porch  ia  Perpiirnan,  which  Franca  m( 
from  Spain     -"    -    '- '--  -  " 

French  Audeniy  i 
raie,  and  irBiIrr'ed  ii  Bboal  hiifludT.  Towarda  eraBiaf^ 
like  another  Mrd>Bliinimtin|[aTer  ihenienibrraefliarowi 
childreut  he  and  hii  aacrotary  paaard  Ihe  niaht  ip.iiDiliu 

Iho  aubilmrv^ Academy  nu^'led  thrir^'urA.'bM^) 
public  pmnminced  iti  metancholr  fala  on  iia  firar  reprcaani 
iBIion.     Thii  lamtniable  Irafedy  waa  islanded  to  thwart 

cammanded  ihe  academy  to  puUiah  a  eeTara  oitffvf  «f  H 


LITERATURE. 


I  easiom  u  darived  of  Mcurinf  a  number  of 
pplaud  their  jpicoet  at  their  firM  rvpreerntatione. 
ilk>ivin|!  drollaneodole coocemmf  this  droll  Irm- 
•ueSamp**  Reeherehm  ntr  te  TVotrc. 
uier  af.er  ihe  ill  wicceae  of  hu  tragudv  retired 
Aied  the  tame  evening  to  hi*  country  house  at 
th<»i  sent  f*ir  his  favourite  Desmarets,  who  was 
vith  his  friend  Petit.  Desmarets,  coiiji^tunng 
enriew  would  bo  stormy,  begged  his  friend  to 
r  him. 

said  the  cardinal  as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  *  the 
il  nrvcr  p«i«jiess  a  taste  for  what  is  lofty :  they 
>  have  relished  my  tragedy.'—*  My  lord  answer^ 
t  is  not  the  fault  of  the  piece,  which  is  so  admi- 
bat  of  the  fJmyen.  Did  not  yuiir  eminence  |>er^ 
HOC  only  they  knew  not  their  parts,  but  that  they 
niJk.'' — *  Rfally,*  replied  the  roudinal,  somelhing 
'.  ubtfervt^  they  acted  it  dreadfully  lU.' 
!i»  and  Pfiit  rel>imed  to  Paris,  flew  directly  to 
I  to  plan  a  nam  mode  of  performance,  which  was 
niimbrr  uf  !(p«M:iaiors;  so  that  at  the  second  re- 

0  burvts  i«f  appjaiitie  were  freqiirntiy  heard ! 

u bad  another  singular  vanity  lif  cimply  imnaiing 

Ciinene*.   Piiny  wan  nirt  a  m'ire  servile  iiiiitatfir 

Marville  If  lis  us  that,  like  Xiro«-nes,  he  placrd 

the  head  of  an  army :   like  him  he  deifraded 

1  nobles ;  and  tike  him  r<*ndi'red  himself  formKia^ 
iurope.  And  liecmuse  Ximenes  had  ewiablinlied 
theology,  Richelieu  ui^lerlook  likewijte  to  raise 
the  schoolv  of  the  S<trbiinne.  And,  to  conclude, 
HI  had  written  several  iheoIoeiraJ  treatises,  our 
IS  also  des^iroiis  of  leaving  |NMterity  varimis  |>o- 
rks.     But  his  gallant rie**  rendered  him  more  ri- 

Always  in  ill  health,  thiA  niiKerablo  lover  and 
inal  wiNiM,  in  a  freak  of  love,  drew  himnelf  with 
icr  in  bis  cap  and  sword  by  Ilis  side.  He  was 
bv  a  fihhy  nickname  given  him  by  the  queen  of 
i[  than  even  by  the  hiss  of  theatres  and  the  criti> 
nation  of  academies. 

I  Richelieu  was  assuredly  a  great  political  genius, 
n  Temple  observes,  that  he  instituted  ihe  French 
to  give  employment  to  the  wito,  aiul  to  hinder 
iB«peciing  uio  narrowly  into  his  politics  an<)  his 
lion.  Il  IS  believed  that  the  Marshal  de  Grain- 
in  important  baitle  by  the  orders  fiCthe  caidinal ; 
i  critical  conjuncture  (»f  affairs  his  majesty,  who 
ed  to  dismiss  him,  could  not  then  absolutely,  do 
n. 

Si  this  cardinal  levelled  a  great  geniu«.  He  who 
■pi  lo  disptay  universal  excellence  will  be  im- 
Mraciise  meannesses,  and  to  act  follies  which,  if 
e  least  peiiHibility,  must  occasion  him  many  a 
aaany  a  blush. 

AaiSTOTLC  AHD  PLATO. 

oanpher  ha«  b^en  so  much  praised  and  censured 
lo :  Imh  he  had  this  advantage,  of  which  some  of 
minent  sch«>1ars  hsve  been  deprived,  that  he  en- 
nc  his  life  a  splendid  reputation.  Philip  of  Ma- 
rt have  fell  a  simng  conviction  ctf  his  merit  when 
lo  him  on  the  birth  of  Alexander  : — *  I  receive 
pdi  thisdav  a  son ;  but  I  thank  them  not  so  murli 
our  of  hir>  birth,  as  hit  having  come  into  the  world 
wlien  you  can  have  the  rare  of  his  educatitwi ; 
broagli  you  he  will  be  rendered  worthy  of  being 

ea  Laeriius  describes  the  person  of  the  stagyrite. 
were  small,  his  roice  hoarse,  and  his  legs  lank. 
aered,  was  GmmJ  of  a  magnificent  dres^,  and  wore 
{■.  He  had  a  mistress  whom  he  loved  pasvion- 
for  whom  he  frequently  acted  inconsistently  with 
Dphic  character;  a  thing  as  common  with  philo- 
I  with  <Hher  men.  Aristotle  had  nothing  of  the 
of  the  philosopher,  though  his  works  are  so  atis- 
was  <»pen,  pleasant,  and  even  charnilng  in  his 
ion :  fiery  and  volatile  in  his  pleasures ;  magni5- 
I  dress,  tie  is  described  as  fierce,  disdainful,  and 
He  joined  to  a  taste  for  profound  erudition  that 
ant  dissipation.  His  passion  for  luxury  occasioi^ 
eh  expenses  when  he  was  young  that  he  consumed 
iperty.  Laeriius  has  preserved  the  will  of  Aris- 
ih '»  curious.  The  chief  part  turns  on  the  future 
id  marriage  of  his  daughter.  *  If,  after  mv  death 
cs  to  marry,  tho  eiecutura  will  b«  earoful  aho 


marries  no  person  of  an  inferior  rank.  If  tba 
Chakis,  she  shall  uecupy  the  apartment  eontiguous  to  Iht 
garden ;  if  she  chooses  Stagira,  she  aball  reside  in  iW 
house  of  my  father,  and  my  oxecuiora  shall  furnish  eitbOT 
of  those  places  she  fixes  on.' 

Aristotle  had  studied  under  the  divine  Plato ;  but  tim 
disciple  and  the  master  could  not  possiUy  sgree  in  tbeir 
dfictrines  :  ihey  were  of  opposite  tastes  and  talents.  Plat* 
was  the  chief  of  the  academic  sect,  aiMl  Aristotle  of  the 
peripaieiie.  Plato  was  simple,  nHidest,  frugal,  and  dl 
austere  manners ;  a  good  fiiend  and  a  zealous  citixeB,  but 
a  theoretical  politician :  a  lover  indeed  of  benevolence, 
and  desirous  of  diffusing  it  amongst  men,  but  kiiowiB| 
little  of  them  as  we  find  them ;  his  *  repiihlic*  is  as  chi> 
merical  as  Rousseau's  ideas,  or  SirThomas  Mere's  Utonim. 
Ra|Nn,  the  critic,  has  sketched  an  ngeoious  paralkn  d 
these  two  celebra'ed  philosophers.       • 

The  genius  of  Plato  is  more  poHshed,  and  that  of  An^ 
totle  more  vast  and  profound.  Plato  has  a  lively  and 
teeming  imaginstinn  ;  fertile  in  invention,  in  ideas,  m  e»» 
pressKins,  and  in  figures  ;  displaying  a  thousand  difTerenl 
turns,  a  ih<msand  new  colours,  all  agreeable  to  their  tii^ 
ject ;  but  after  all  it  is  nothing  more  than  imagination. 
Aristotle  is  hard  and  dry  in  all  ne  says,  but  what  he  says 
is  all  reason,  though  it  is  expressed  dryly  :  bisdicti^in,  pun 
as  il  is,  has  somHiiing  unriimmonty  austere;  aiid  his  o^ 
scufiiies,  natural  or  affected,  disgust  and  fatigue  his  ren> 
dt-rs.  Plato  is  equally  delicate  in  his  thoughts  and  in  hii 
expressions.  Ansiotfe,  though  he  may  be  nH»re  naturd, 
has  not  any  delicacy  :  his  style  is  simple  and  equal,  bnl 
close  and  nerv<»us  ;  that  of  Plato  is  grand  and  elevated,  bnl 
loose  and  dirtiine.  Plato  always  says  more  than  he  should 
»y  :  Ari«tuile  never  savs  encHigh,'  and  leaves  Ihe  reader 
always  to  think  nKire  ifian  he  says.  The  one  surpriaet 
the  mind,  ami  charms  it  by  a  flowery  and  sfiarkling  chara^ 
ter :  the  other  illuminates  and  instructs  it  by  a  just  and 
solid  method.  Plato  communicates  B«4nething  of  geniua 
by  the  frcundity  of  his  own ;  and  Aristotle  something  el 
ji'idgment  and  reason  by  that  impression  of  good  sense  whidl 
appears  in  all  he  says.  In  a  word,  Plato  frequently  only 
thinks  to  express  himself  well ;  and  Aristotle  only  thinkf 
to  think  justly. 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  related  of  these  philceophen. 
Aristotle  became  the  rival  of  Plato.  Literary  dispute! 
long  subsisted  betwixt  them.  The  disciple  ridiculed  hii 
master,  and  the  master  treated  contemptuouviy  his  disci* 
pie.  To  make  this  superiority  manifest,  Aristotle  wished 
fur  a  regular  disputation  before  an  audience  where  eratft* 
tion  and  reason  might  prevail ;  but  this  satisfaction  was 
denied. 

Plato  was  always  surrounded  by  his  scholars,  who  took 
a  livelv  interest  in  his  glory.  Three  of  these  he  taught  to 
rivsl  Aristotle,  and  it  became  their  mutual  interest  to  dn> 
l»reciate  hi*  merits.  Unfortunately,  one  day  Plato  found 
himselfin  his  scho'd  without  these  three  favourite  scholars. 
Aristotle  fUes  to  him— a  crowd  gathers  and  enters  with 
him.  The  idol  whose  oracles  they  wished  to  overturn  was 
f»resented  to  them.  He  was  then  a  respectable  old  man, 
the  weight  of  whose  years  had  enfeebled  nis  memory.  The 
combat  was  not  long.  Some  rapid  sophisms  embarrassed 
Plato.  He  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  ineritable  trapt 
fif  the  subtlest  logician.  Vamiuiflhed,  he  rfproached  hii 
ancient  scholar  bv  a  lieauftful  figure: — 'He  has  kicked 
agninst  us  as  a  roll  aeainst  his  mother.' 

Soon  after  this  humiliating  adventure  he  ceased  to  give 
public  leriiires.  Aristotle  remained  master  in  the  field  of 
battle.  He  raised  a  school,  and  d»*voied  himself  to  render 
it  the  most  famous  in  Greece.  But  the  three  favourite 
scholars  of  Plato,  zealous  to  avenge  the  caune  of  their  mas- 
ter, and  to  make  amends  for  their  im|>njdence  in  having 
quitted  him,  armed  themselvi-s  against  the  nsiiqier.  Xe- 
nocrates,  the  most  anient  of  the  three,  attacked  Aristotle, 
confounded  the  logician,  and  re-established  Plato  hn  all  hie 
rifhis.  Since  that  time  the  academic  and  peripatetin 
sects,  animated  bv  the  spirits  of  their  several  chiefs,  avow- 
ed an  eternal  hostilitv.  In  what  maimer  his  works  have  de* 
scended  to  us  has  Wen  told  at  page  15  of  this  Tolimie. 
Aristotle  having  declaimed  irreverently  of  the  gods,  and 
dreading  the  fate  of  Socrates,  wished  to  retire  from  Athene. 
In  a  beautiful  manner  he  pointed  nut  his  successor.  There 
were  two  rivals  in  his  schools :  Mettederoiis  the  Rhodian, 
and  Theophrastus  the  Lcvbian.  Alluding  delicately  to  hie 
own  critical  situation,  he  told  his  assembled  scholars  that 
the  wine  he  was  acciittonied  todrink  waa  ii^uriooa  to  Uhi^ 
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Bwi  he  desired  tbem  to  brins  the  winee  of  Rhotiea  end 
Laeboe.  Hd  then  teet^d  boih,  and  declart^  th«v  both  did 
iMMMMir  to  their  eoil,  eech  being  excelleoi,  ihuugh  different 
HI  quality.  The  Rhodian  wine  it  the  ttrongeat,  but  the 
Leebian  it  the  tweetett,  and  that  he  hinuelf  preferred  ii. 
Tbus  hw  ingenuity  pointed  out  hit  favourite  Theophras- 
IM,  the  author  of  the  *  Characters/  for  hit  succesaor. 

ABBLAKD  AND  KLOIiA. 

Abelard,  to  famous  for  his  wriiinn  and  his  amours  with 
Bloisa,  ranks  among  the  heretics  lur  opinions  concerning 
Um  Trinity !  His  superior  genius  probably  made  him  ap- 

Cir  so  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies.  The  cabal 
med  aginst  him  disturbed  the  earlier  part  of  bb  life 
with  a  thousand  persecutions,  till  at  length  they  persuaded 
Bernard,  his  tAdfriendf  but  who  had  now  turned  aainif  that 

KMT  Abelard  was  vrhat  their  malice  described  him  to  be. 
mard,  inflamed  acainst  him,  condemned  unheard  ihn  un- 
fortunate scholar.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  book  which 
was  burnt  as  unorthodox,  and  as  the  composition  of  Abe> 
lard,  was  in  fact  written  by  Peter  Lombani,  bith«»p  of  Pa- 
ris;  a  work  which  hat  since  been  eanomxed  in  the  Sorbonne, 
tod  on  which  the  scholastic  theology  is  founded.  The 
objectionable  passage  is  an  illustration  of  the  Trinity  by 
the  nature  of  a  wUogiMm  I—*  As  (says  he)  the  three  pro- 
positions of  a  syllogism  form  but  on«<  truth,  so  the  Father 
mid  Son  constitute  but  one  ensenee.  The  major  r»'bretentt 
the  fhtha-f  the  mtner  the  San^  and  the  conWimon  ine  Holy 
Qkoit  P  It  is  curiout  to  add  that  Bernard  himself  hat  ex- 
plained this  mystical  union  precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
ud  equally  clear.  *  The  undersiandinte,'  says  this  saint, 
*Is  the  image  of  Grod.  We  6nd  it  consisu  of  three  parts  : 
■Mmory,  intelligence  and  will.  To  memory,  w«i  attribute  all 
which  we  know,  without  cogitation ;  to  inUUigenet^  all  truths 
we  discover  which  have  not  been  deposited  by  memory. 
By  mtmary^  wh  resemble  the  Father ;  by  intelUgmce  the 
ffon,  and  by  wilt  the  Holy  Ohoat*  Bk-nianl*s  Lib.  de 
Anima.  Cap.  I,  Num.  6,  quoted  in  the  *  Mem.  Secretes 
de  la  Repiibliqtie  des  Lettres.*  We  may  add  also,  that 
because  Abelard,  in  the  warmth  of  honest  indignation,  had 
reprorcd  the  monks  of  St  Denis,  in  France,  and  St.  Gildas 
De  Riiys,  in  Breiagne,  for  the  horrid  incontinence  of  th^ir 
bees,  they  joined  his  tmemies,  and  assisted  to  embitter  the 
life  of  this  ingenious  scholar ;  who  perhaps  was  guilty  of  no 
•iher  crime  than  that  of  feeling  toosen<<ibly  an  attachment 
to  one  who  not  only  possessed  the  enchanting  attract  ions 
•f  the  softer  sex,  but  what  indeed  is  wry  unusual,  a  con- 
feniality  of  disposition,  and  an  enthusiasm  of  imagina- 

tMM. 

*  Is  It,  in  hearen,  a  crime  to  love  too  well  f* 

It  appears  by  a  letter  of  Peter  de  Cluny  to  Eloisa,  that 
■be  had  solicited  for  AbelarH's  absolution.  The  abbot  eaye 
It  to  her.  It  nins  thus : '  Ego  Petnis  Cluniaccnsis  Abbas, 
qui  Petrum  Abelardum  in  monachum  Gluniarensiim  re- 
espi,  et  corpus  ejus  furtim  delatum  Heloi^sae  abattissn  et 
Moniali  Paracleii  ooncessi,  auctoritate  omnipotentis  Dei  et 
omnium  sanctorum  abeolvo  eum  pro  officio  ob  omnibus  pec- 
catis  suis. 

An  ancient  chronicle  of  Tours  records  that  when  they 
deposite:!  the  body  of  the  Abbess  Eloisa  in  the  tomb  of  her 
lover  Peter  Abelard,  who  had  been  there  interred  twenty 
years,  this  faithful  husband  raised  his  arms,  stretched  them, 
and  closely  embraced  his  beloved  Eloiva.  This  fioetic  (ic- 
tkm  was  mvented  to  sanctify,  by  a  miracle,  the  frailties  of 
their  youthful  days.  This  is  not  wonderful  :^but  it  it 
strange  ihat  Du  Ohetne,  the  father  of  French  history,  not 
only  relatet  this  legendary  tale  of  the  ancient  chroniclers, 
but  gives  it  as  an  incident  well  authenticated,  and  matn- 
taios  its  possibility  by  various  other  examples.  Such  fun- 
ciful  incidents  once  not  only  embellished  poetry,  but  enliv- 
ooed  history. 

Bayle  tells  us  that  bilUta  dmur  and  amonmB  verses  are 
two  powerful  machines  to  employ  in  the  asi'aiilts  of  love ; 
particularly  when  the  passionate  songs  the  poetical  lover 
composes  are  sung  by  him!telf.  This  secret  was  well 
known  to  the  elegant  Abelard.  Abelard  so  touched  the 
sensible  heart  of  Eloisa,  and  infused  such  fire  into  her 
fimroe,  by  emploving  his^ne  pen  and  his^we  voice,  that  the 
poor  woman  never  recovered  from  the  attack.  She  her- 
self informs  iis  that  he  displayed  two  qualities  which  are 
rarely  found  in  philosophers,  and  hy  which  he  could  ini^tant- 
hf  win  the  affect  ion*  of  the  female  ;— he  wrote  and  eung 
finely.  He  compound  '9C*e>versp«  so  beautiful,  and  son^t  so 
•froonbbr,  as  well  tor  the  werdt  as  the  airs,  that  all  the 


world  g«>t  them  by  heart,  and  the  name  of  his 
spread  from  province  to  province. 

What  a  gratification  to  the  enthusiastic,  the 
the  vain  EU>i«a !  of  whom  Lord  Lyttlelon  in  his 
life  of  Henry  II,  observes,  that  ha<l  she  not  been  compeUsd 
to  read  the  fathers  and  the  legends  in  a  nunnery,  but  hni 
been  suffered  to  improve  her  genius  by  a  continual  anpliei* 
tion  to  polite  literature,  from  what  ap|»ears  in  her  wttH% 
ahe  would  have  excelled  any  man  of  that  age. 

Eloisa,  I  suspect,  however,  would  have  proved  but  A 
very  indifferent  polemic.  She  seems  to  have  bad  a  0M» 
tain  delicacy  in  ner  manners  which  rather  behmga  to  dhi 
Jhu  lady.  We  cannot  but  smile  at  an  observation  of  hsit 
on  the  apottlea  which  we  find  in  her  letters.  *  We  reai 
that  the  apnUlea,  even  in  the  company  of  their  nastsfi 
were  so  nisCte  and  ill  bred  that,  regardless  of  common  do* 
corum,  as  they  passed  through  the  corn  fields  thev  phxksd 
the  ears  and  ate  them  like  diiidren.  Nor  did  tney  wuh 
their  hands  before  they  sat  down  to  table.  To  eat  wkh 
unwashed  hands,  said  our  Saviour  to  those  who  were  {£» 
fended,  doth  not  defile  a  man.' 

It  is  on  the  misconception  of  the  mild  apologetical  reply 
of  Jesus,  indeed,  that  religious  fanatics  have  really  eon* 
siderod  that  to  be  careleas  of  their  dress,  and  not  to  fret 
themselves  from  filth  and  sIovenlinesK,  is  an  act  of  pietTi 
just  as  the  late  political  fanatics,  who  thought  that  repubtt- 
canism  consisted  in  the  most  offenitive  filthiness.  On  thit 
principle,  that  it  is  saintlike  to  go  dirty,  ragged,  and  sloven* 
iy,  says  Bishop  Lavington,  'enthusiasm  t^the  Methodists 
and  Papiiits,'  how  fioudy  did  Whitfield  take  oare  of  the 
outward  man,  who  in  his  journal  writes,  *  My  apparel 
was  mean— thought  it  unbecoming  a  penitent  to  have  pom* 
dered  hair-^l  wore  woolen  g^tot^s,  a  jHitched  gown,  and  liirq^ 
•hoea!* 

After  an  injury,  not  less  cruel  than  humiliating,  Abelari 
raises  the  school  of  the  Paraclete ;  with  what  cnihusiasm  ii 
he  followed  to  that  desert !  His  scholars  in  crowds  hasten 
to  their  adored  master.  They  cover  their  mud  slieds  with 
the  branches  uf  trees.  They  do  n<>t  w«int  to  sleep  under 
better  roofs,  provided  they  remain  by  the  side  of  their 
unfortunate  master.  How  lively  must  have  been  their 
taste  fur  study !  It  formed  their  solitary  passion,  and  the 
love  of  glory  wa«  gratified  even  in  that  desert. 

The  two  reprehensible  lines  in  Pope's  Eloisa,  too  eelo* 
brated  among  certain  of  its  readers. 

*  Not  Cff8ar*s  empress  would  I  deign  to  prove ; 

*  No, — make  mc  mistress  to  the  man  I  love  !* 

are,  however,  found  in  her  original  letters.  The  author  of 
that  ancient  work,  '  The  Roniaunt  of  the  R<ise.*  has  giv« 
en  it  thus  naively :  a  specimen  of  the  natural  style  in  tiut 
days. 

8e  le*empcreur,  qui  ert  a  Rome 
Soubz  qui  dnyvciit  etre  U>iil  homme. 
Me  dHijrnoit  nrrmire  pour  sa  rcmiiie, 
£l  me  faire  (iu  monde  dame ; 
8i  vouldroye-jc  niieux,  di)>i-rlle 
Et  Dieu  eu  tcsmoing  en  appelle 
Etre  sa  Pmaitie  api^ell^e 
Qu*etre  emperiere  couronrt6e. 

PHYSIOOIfOMY. 

A  very  extraordinary  physiognomical  anecdote  has  been 
given  by  De  la  Place  in  his  *  Piecea  tntertasantts  el  pm 
cennueB.*  v.  i,v  p.  8. 

A  friend  assured  him  that  he  had  seen  a  voluminous  and 
secret  ^orrespond^nce  which  had  been  carried  on  between 
Louis  XIV,  and  his  favourite  physician  De  la  Chambro 
on  this  science  :  the  faith  of  the  monarch  sc*  ms  to  havo 
been  great,  and  the  purpose  to  %\hich  the  correspondence 
tendiMl  was  extraordinary  indeed,  and  perhafis^ .scarcely  ere* 
dihle.  Who  will  believe  that  Louis  XIV  wan  so  convinced 
of  that  talent  which  Do  la  Chamhre  attnbiitfd  to  himself 
of  deciding  merely  hy  the  physiognomy  of  neryons  not  only 
on  the  real  bent  of  their  character,  but  to  what  rmploymenl 
thev  were  adapted,  that  the  king  entered  into  a  serref  oor» 
rritpondence  to  obtain  the  critical  notices  «»f  his  physiognih 
mitt  ?  That  Louis  XIV  should  have  ptiryned  this  system, 
undetected  bv  his  own  courtiers,  is  also  jiingular ;  but  h 
appears  by  this  correspondence  that  thi«  art  positively 
swayed  him  in  his  choice  of  officers  and  favourites.  On 
one  of  the  Imckn  of  those  letters  De  In  Chnmlire  had  writ- 
ten, '  If  I  die  before  his  majesty,  he  will  incur  great  risk 
of  making  many  an  unfortunato  chftire  !* 

This  roUenion  of  physiognomical  corresp^mdcnre,  if  h 
does  reaOy  exist,  would  form  a  curious  publication ;  wo 
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Md  noihiog  of  h.  Da  l«  Cbambra  wm  an  enthu- 
phjsiocDotnut,  as  mppcara  by  bis  vrarfcs ;  *  The 
m  of  the  Pafsiuos,'  fuur  valumeii  in  quarto ;  *  I'he 
aowing  Mankind;. and  *Tbe  Kiiowkrdfecrf  Ani- 
Lavatcr  quoits  his  '  Vole  and  iotcreet'  in  iavcHir 
leounie  Science.  It  is,  however,  curtuos  to  add, 
iii^  Earl  uf  Prmhrtike,  under  Janes  I,  had  formed 
■lar  eolleciiuo  uf  Portraits,  with  a  view  u»  phy«ioff- 
,  studies.  Aceordinf  to  Eveljn  oa  Medals,  p.  908, 
IS  his  sagacity  in  discovehnf  the  characters  and 
!•■■  of  mm  1^  their  countenances,  that  James  I 
9  bttle  use  of  his  etiraordinary  talent  on  theXnCnr- 


faUowuif  physiological  definition  of  PnTsiiMiiOMT 
etrd  from  a  publication  by  DrG wither,  of  the  year 
rhscb,  dropping  his  history  of*  the  Animal  Spihis,' 

We 

i  wax  cannot  receive  more  various  and  numerous 
sons  than  are  imprinted  on  a  man's  iace  by  abferla 
his  afiecf  ions :  and  not  onljr  the  abjteU  themselves 
lis  power,  but  also  the  very  nuagea  or  idtOM ;  that  is 
any  ihinf;  that  puts  the  animal  spirits  into  ihe  same 
that  the  e^^eef  present  did,  wiU  have  the  same  effect 

0  ubject.  To  prove  the  first,  let  one  observe  a 
see  loukinf  on  a  pitiful  object,  then  a  ridiculous, 
ilranfe,  then  on  a  terrible  or  danf erous  object,  and 
.  For  the  second,  ihai  idtaa  have  the  same  effvct 
•  oftfeef,  drearo«  confirm  too  often. 

t  aaanoer  I  enoceive  to  be  thus :  The  animal  spirits 
JB  the  sensory  by  an  object,  continue  their  molifin  to 
in ;  whence  the  motion  is  propagated  to  this  or  that 
ar  pan  of  the  b>  dv,  as  is  most  suitable  lo  Xhff  design 
neaiioQ ;  havinf  fir»t  made  an  alteration  in  the  /met 
errcs,  espectaliy  by  the  p^ihetie  and  oadarum  mo- 
NaiHif  Its  many  musd««,  as  the  dtal-|ilaie  to  that 
loa*  piece  of  clock-work  which  shows  what  is  to  be 
4  next  from  the  strikinf  part.  Not  that  I  think  the 
of  the  spirits  in  the  sensory  continued  by  the  im- 

1  of  the  •ibj<!*ct  all  the  way,  as  from  a  fin^rer  to  the 
I  know  it  too  wrak,  ihoush  the  tenseness  of  the 
•vours  if.  But  I  conceive  it  done  in  the  medulla 
ram,  where  is  the  common  stock  of  spirits ;  as  in  an 
whose  pipe<  being  uncovered,  the  air  nirhes  into 
bm  the  kev*  let  ^,  is  utopped  tLpan,  Now,  if  by 
i  acts  or  f.eqiienr  eniertainint  6[  a  favourite  idea, 
■son  or  vice,  which  natural  lemperameni  has  hiir- 
I  to,  or  custom  drafted,  ihefmee  is  so  often  put  into 
Nare  which  at  (ends  such  ants,  that  the  animal  s|h- 

■nch  latent  pa^safes  into  its  nerves,  that  it  in  some* 
salierabiy  set :  as  the  Indimn  religious  are  by  long 
ittf  in  si  range  {losture  in  their  po^edt.  But  aiOKt 
■ly  such  a  habit  is  contracted,  that  it  falls  in«ensi- 
)  mat  poeiure  when  some  present  object  does  not 
to  that  more  natural  impression  by  a  new,  or  liis- 
ion  hide  it. 

lee  it  is  that  we  see  great  drinken  wiih  fyrs  gene- 
t  toward*  lb**  nose,  th«  adducent  muscles  beiri?  fif- 
iloved  to  let  them  see  their  loved  liquor  in  the  irUtv 
ime  of  drinking ;  whicti  were  tberHore  called  hibi- 
C4Wrfn''»MS  prrmma  are  remarkable  f  *r  the  enrCorwm 
psftf/infro.  a*(  Peirmius  calls  it.  Fmm  this  siso  we 
vc  the  Quaicer'i  expecting  face,  waiting  for  the  (»re* 
spirit ;  and  the  melanrhoiy  face  of  thesKfaries,*  the 
9  fare  f4  men  nf  great  s|if  iliratidn  of  mind :  revense- 
Mserfy  mm.  like  executioners  in  the  act :  and  thnugh 
ia  a  S'irt  may  a  while  pa^s  for  wisdnm,yet,  sooner 
',  Saint  M^nin  pf;ep«  through  the  disguise  fo  undo 
tft^irtahU/are  I  have  obi'erved  to  sliow  a  cknnfftk' 
i  But  I  would  bv  no  means  have  what  has  been 
de^s^fod  as  without  exception:  for  I  dmihtnot  but 
aes  there  are  f<Hind  men  with  grt>at  and  virtuous 
•dor  vrry  iinpromi<(ing  ouisides.' 
freat  Prinrc  of  Conde  was  verv  exi»ert  in  a  sort  of 
pomy  which  showed  the  peculiar  habits,  motions, 
Hires  of  familiar  life  and  merhaniral  »-mr)loyments. 
Ud  siimetime^  lav  wapem  with  his  friends',  that  he 
I,  ut»on  the  Point  Neuf.  what  trade  persons  were 
'  bv,  from  thirir  walk  and  air. 


imACTcni  DCicaiBXD  bt  musical  kotks. 

idea  of  describing  characters  under  the  names  of 
]  Instruments  has  been  already  diwolivrd  in  two 
sasing  papers  which  embellish  the  T«//rr,  written 
isno.  He  dwrDs  on  this  idea  with  iin<>rMi  mon  snc- 
1  haabaoB  applauded  for  its  ariifniatw^;  aadiaiKe 


general  preface  to  that  work,  those  papers  are  di<itin| 
ed  for  th<ir  felicity  of  imaginaiiuu.  The  fiillowing  paper 
was  iMib.ished  m  the  year  1700,  in  a  volume  ol'  *  Ptiiloso- 
phical  Transactions  and  Cullectioiis.'  and  the  two  iiiimbera 
ot  Addison  in  the  year  1710.  It  is  probable  that  ihia 
inimitable  wntrr  burrowed  the  seminal  hint  trom  his  woilu 

*  A  ciinjecture  at  dispositions  from  tlio  modulations  of 
the  voice. 

*  Sittinf  in  some  company,  and  having  hern  but  a  littla 
before  musical,!  chanced  to  take  uutice,  that  in  ordinarjf 
dmconrse  tosrds  were  spfiken  in  perlrct  noUa ;  and  that 
smne  of  the  oiimitany  used  ngklk$,  somf  ^/iAji.  vomf  lAir^t 
and  that  his  discourse  which  was  imist  pivshing,  his  worrf^ 
as  to  their  tone,  consisted  most  of  eoneord$,  and  were  ol 
tUtemrda  of  such  as  made  up  tiarniony.  The  same  person 
was  the  most  affable,  pleasant,  and  best  natured  in  iba 
company.  This  sug|{esu  a  reason  why  many  discoorMa 
which  <»ne  kean  with  much  pleasure,  when  they  come  to 
be  read  scarcely  seem  the  rame  ihin^r^. 

*  From  tiiis  <litference  of  Music  in  Spckcb,  we  mm 
conjecture  that  of  TaMPxas.  We  know,  the  Doric  mood 
sounds  gravity  and  sobriety ;  the  Lydton,  biiznmness  and 
freediHn  ;  tlie  ^Iidic,  sweet  stillness  ami  quiift  conqiusuro  ; 
thn  Phrygian,  jollity  and  youthful  levity ;  the  Ionic  is  a 
stiller  of  atorms  and  disturbances  arttung  fnim  (tassioa. 
And  why  may  not  we  reasonably  siip^Hise  that  those  whoaa 
s|ieech  naturally  runs  into  the  notes  pectiliar  to  any  of  theiw 
moods,  are  likewise  in  nature  hereunto  r*iiigi*n<Tous  f  O 
Fa  ut  may  show  me  to  be  of  an  ordinary  ra;iaciry,  thooril 
good  dispitfiition.  O  Sol  re  Mi,  to  be  pfevi>h  aiid  eff*eBM- 
Mate.  /Yofs,  a  manly  or  roelanch<»iic  vadiii'ss.  He  who 
ha  h  a  voice  which  will  in  some  measure  agree  with  aH 
e/f^s,  to  be  of  gMid  parts,  and  ht  for  vaiiriy  of  rmploj* 
meiits,  y^t  mmewhat  of  an  inci»ns'aiit  nature.  Likewiaa 
fioni  Ihe  TiMKS ;  so  Mtmibriefw  may  sfirak  a  temper  dul 
and  phlegmatic;  mtnitiRS, grave  aiid  serious;  rroidbeCs,  a 
prompt  wit ;  ^auera.  vehemency  of  pav^inn,  and  sc4ikh  uaa 
them.  Semi-tnief-reatt  may  denote  one  i-ither  stupid  or 
fuller  of  thoughts  than  he  can  utter;  mintrtn-rrsf,  one  that 
deliberates  fmteheUmtj  one  in  a  fWf^ii'n.  So  thai  from 
the  naiural  use  of  MooD,  Notk,  and  Timx,  we  may  col* 
lect  DuposiTioas.' 

IIILTOV. 

It  is  painful  to  observe  the  acrimony  which  the  laool 
eminent  scholars  have  infused  fr«n)ueiitly  in  their  cttntrovefw 
sial  writings.  The  politeness  of  the  present  times  has  ia 
some  degree  softened  the  malignity  of  the  man,  in  the  dig- 
nity of  the  author,  but  this  is  by  no  mi-aits  an  irrevncablo 
law. 

It  is  said  not  to  be  honourable  to  literature  to  revive  sodi 
controversies  ;  and  a  work  eiitiilf d '  Quffrellm  Liiieiairrs,' 
when  it  firs'  appeared,  excited  loud  murmurs.  But  it  has 
tumoral;  like  showing  the  -Ininkani  to  a  >outh  that  ha 
may  turn  at>ide  disgusted  with  ebriety.  Must  we  Kuppooa 
that  men  of  Inters  are  exempt  from  the  human  passions  9 
Their  sensibilitv,  on  the  contrarv,  is  more  irriiable  ihaa 
that  of  olhrrs.  To  observe  the  rtdM-u'iOii^  atiitiHlrs  in  which 
great  men  apfiear,  when  they  eniplov  the  style  of  the  fiali* 
market,  may  he  one  great  means  o^  restraining  that  fero- 
rwiiis  pride  fifien  breaking  out  in  the  repubtir  o(  letters. 
JiihniKon  at  leaat  appears  to  have  vnteriained  the  sama 
opinion :  fur  he  thought  proper  to  republish  the  low  invee> 
tive  €t( Drydm  against  Settle:  and  sinre  1  have  published 
my  '  Quarrels  of  Authors,'  it  becrtmei*  nie  to  say  no  more. 

'I'he  relehrstrd  controversy  of  Salmtuhu  r<infin<ied  by 
Morus  with  Milton—the  first  thepleatSer  of  Kins  Chariea, 
the  latter  the  advocate  of  the  |iei>|ilr>— was  of  that  magni* 
tilde,  that  all  Europe  took  a  part  in  the  psper-waroftheea 
two  great  men.  The  answer  <if  Milnn.  »ho  f^prfectly 
massacretl  Salmasiits,  is  now  read  but  by  the  few.  What- 
ever  is  addrt* ssf  d  lo  the  times,  iHiwever  gri'st  may  be  ita 
merit,  is  d(K»med  to  p<'riiih  with  the  time^ ;  yt* t  nn  theao 
fwres  the  f>hiIosi>pher  will  not  conifmplate  in  vain. 

It  will  form  no  itninteresiing  article  to  gather  a  few  ol 
the  rhetorical  weeHay  iorjlmeere  we  cannot  well  call  thea^ 
with  which  they  mutually  presented  each  other.  Their 
rancour  wss  at  least  equal  to  their  erudition,  the  two  moat 
li*arned  antagonivts  iA  a  learned  age ! 

Salma«iiis  was  a  man  of  vast  erudition,  but  no  taste. 
Hi-i  writings  are  ^earned  ;  but  sometimes  ridiculous.  Ho 
calliHl  his  work  Defemno  Regia,  Defence  of  Kings.  Tba 
opening  n(  this  work  prov<Aes  a  laugh.  *  Englishmen !  wha 
loiM  the  beaila  of  kio|i  as  lo  Buny  \«aaifrMk\  ^liteyW} 
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with  crowns  as  if  ih«v  were  bowls ;  who  look  ufion  se^p> 
liri  as  BO  niAny  cnioks.' 

That  the  deformity  of  the  body  t*  an  idea  we  attach  to 
tbe  deformity  of  the  mind,  the  vulgar  must  acknowledge ; 
but  surely  it  is  unpard«inablA  m  the  enli|{htened  philosofiher 
thus  to  compare  the  crookedness  of  corporeal  matter  with 
the  rectitude  of  the  intellect :  yet  Mciboiime  and  Dennis, 
the  last,  a  fonni Jable  critic,  have  freauently  considered,  that 
coaiparing  Drydrn  and  Pope  to  whatever  the  eye  turned 
firom  with  displeasure  was  very  good  argument  to  lower 
their  literarv  abilities.  Salmasius  seems  also  to  have  en- 
tertained tliii  idea,  though  his  spies  in  England  gave  him 
wrong  information  ;  or,  possibly,  he  only  drew  the  figure  of 
his  own  distempered  imagination. 

Salmasius  sometimes  reproaches  Milton  as  being  but  a 
punv  piece  of  man;  an  humunculus,  a  dwarf  deprived  of 
the  )iuman  fi|;ure,  a  bloodless  being  composed  or  nothing 
but  skin  and  bone ;  a  contemptible  pedagogue,  fit  on\y  to 
fiog  hisi  boys ;  and  sometimes  elevatini;  tlM  ardour  of  his 
■wod  into  a  poetic  frenxy,  he  applies  to  him  the  words  of 
Virgtl,  *  MoMtrum  horrendumt  infarme,  ingeiu,  cut  lumen 
mdemptum.*  Our  ^reat  poet  thought  this  senseless  decla- 
mation merited  a  serious  refutation  ;  perhaps  he  did  not 
wish  to  ap|iear  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies ;  snd  he 
wouki  not  be  fiilent  on  the  subject,  he  says,  lest  any  one 
•hotikl  c(Hisider  liiin  as  the  credulous  Spaniards  are  made 
to  believe  by  iheir  priests,  that  a  heretic  is  a  kind  of  rhino- 
ceros fir  a  i(og-headed  monster.  Milton  says,  that  he  does 
■ot  think  any  one  ever  considered  him  as  unbeautiful ;  that 
Jus  size  raih«>r  a|)prf»aches  mediocrity  than  the  diminutive; 
that  he  still  felt  tne  same  courage  and  the  same  strength 
which  he  possessed  when  young,  when,  with  his  swurd,  he 
felt  no  difficulty  to  combat  with  men  more  robust  than  him- 
self; tliat  his  face,  far  from  being  |>ale,  emaciated,  and 
wrinkled,  was  siiffidenily  creditable  to  him  ;  for  though  he 
iMd  passed  his  furtieih  year,  he  was  in  all  other  respects 
ten  years  younger.  And  very  pathetically  he  adds,  *  that 
even  his  eyes,  blind  as  they  are,  are  iinblemi«hed  in  their 
appearance  ;  in  this  instance  alone,  and  much  against  my 
inclination,  I  am  a  deceiver !'  ^ 

Morus,  in  his  Epixtle  dedicatory  of  his  Re^  Sanguinit 
ClanufTf  crtmnareN  Milton  to  a  hangman ;  his  disonlered 
▼ision  to  the  blindness  of  his  soul,  and  vomits  forth  his 
Tcnnm. 

Whnii  Salma^iu^  found  that  his  strictures  on  the  person 
of  Milton  were  false,  and  that  tm  the  contrary  it  was  ur>- 
mmmonly  lifsutiful,  he  then  turned  his  battery  against 
those  erarcs  with  which  Nature  had  so  lilierally  ad«»med 
kb  adversary.  And  it  is  now  that  he  seems  to'  have  laid 
BO  restriction  on  his  pen  ;  hut  ragine  with  the  irritation  of 
Milton^s  tiiirci-ss,  he  throws  out  the  blackest  calumnies,  and 
the  mfist  iiifamotis  aspersions. 

It  must  be  observed,  whrn  Milton  first  proposed  to  sn- 
cwer  Salmasius  he  had  lost  the  use  of  f»ne  of  his  eyes;  and 
bis  physicians  declared,  ihat  if  he  applied  himself  to  the  con- 
troversy, the  other  would  likewise  close  for  ever !  His  pa- 
trititism  was  not  to  be  baffled  but  with  life  itself  Uiihap< 
piiy,  the  predictions  of  his  physicians  took  place !  Thus  a 
learned  man  in  the  occupations  t)f  study  fall«  blind :  a  cir- 
cumstance even  now  not  read  without  nymfiaihy.  Salma- 
sius considers  it  as  one  from  which  he  may  draw  caustic 
ridiriile  and  satiric  severitv. 

Salmasius  glories  that  Milton  lost  his  health  arid  his  eyes 
ia  answerins  his  apolory  for  Kinf  Charles  !  He  does  not 
bow  reproach  him  with  natural  deformities ;  but  he  maliz- 
Dantly  sympathizes  with  him,  that  he  now  no  more  is  in 
possessicm  of  that  beautv  which  rendered  him  so  amiable 
during  his  res-dencc  in  Italy.  He  speaks  more  plainly  in 
a  (bllowins  pare ;  and  in  a  word,  wot/Id  blacken  the  austere 
virtues  of  Milton  with  a  crime  too  infamous  to  name. 

Impartiality  of  criticism  oblige*  us  to  confess  that  Milton 
was  not  desiitiite  of  rancour.  When  he  was  told  that  his 
arfventary  boasted  he  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  eyes, 
ke  answered,  with  the  ferocity  of  the  irritated  puritan— 
'  And  /  ahall  cnat  him  ki$  life!'  A  prediction  which  was 
■oon  afier  verified  :  for  Chrisiina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  with- 
drew her  patronage  from  Salmasius,  and  sided  with  Milton. 
7*he  universal  neglect  the  profid  scholar  felt,  hastened  his 
tieath  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth. 

How  the  greatness  of  Milton's  mind  was  degraded!  He 
ftctuallv  condescended  to  enter  in  a  corres|iondence  in  Hol- 
land to  obtain  li'tle  scandalous  anecdotes  of  his  miserable 
•drersarv  Moms,  and  deigned  to  adulate  the  unworthv 
Christina  of  Sweden,  because  ahe  had  expressed  herself 
fcvjurably  on  bia  <  Dolbooo.'    Of  loto  yoon  wo  hovo  hod 


posoiou;  ihoi 


but  too  many  inatmoceo  cf  this  worst  of 
pathies  of  politkai ! 

OJIIOIM  or  MKWSPAPKJM. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  the  ItaJiana  for  the  idea  of 
pers.  The  title  of  their  gorreffos  was  perhaps  deritod 
goxxsro,  a  magpie  or  chatterer ;  or  more  probaUy  frm  I 
farthing  coin,  peculiar  to  the  city  of  Venice,  called , 
which  was  the  common  price  of  the  newspapera. 
etymologist  is  for  deriving  it  from  the  Luiio 
would  collt>quially  lengthen  into  gaxelta,  and  signify  a  Ml 
treasury  of  news.  The  Spanish  derive  it  fmoa  iho  Ltfh 
gaza,  and  likewise  their  gaxatero  and  our  g-Qiitlsir  fiv  % 
writer  of  the  gaxttUy  and  what  is  peculiar  to  tht■li■^^lii^ 
gmtftutay  Utr  a  lover  of  the  gazette. 

Newspapers  then  took  Iheir  boih  in  that  principal  Ini 
of  nHidt-ni  (Hiliiicians,  Italy,  and  under  ihe  govemacM  rf 
that  aristocrat ical  republic  Veoico.  Tho  first  poper wtsi 
Venetian  one,  and  only  monthly ;  bui  it  was  merely  Ai 
newspaper  of  the  government.  Other  govemmenfa  tkm* 
wards  adopted  the  Venetian  plan  of  a  newspaper,  wii 
the  Venetian  name  ;  from  a  solitary  government 
an  inundation  of  newspapers  has  burst  upon  ua. 

Mr  George  Chalmers,  in  his  life  of  Kuddiman,  fivwi 
curious  particular  of  these  Venetian  gazettes.  *  A  jcolsa 
government  did  not  allow  a  printed  newspaper :  and  Ai 
Venetian  gaxetta  continued  long  aAer  the  invi  nfiM  4 
printing  to  the  close  of  the  sizteenth  century,  and  evcatl 
our  o\\  n  davs,  to  be  distributed  in  sumtiscr^.'  ■  ikl 
Magliabecirinn  library  at  Florence  are  thirty  Tnhwat  tf 
Venetian  gazettas  all  in  mantiscri|>l. 

I'liose  ^  ho  first  wrote  newspapers,  were  called  hf  ihl 
Italians  stenoiUi  ,*  because,  says  Vossius,  they 
amimoiily  by  these  loose  papers  to  spread  about 
tory  reflectiftns,  and  were  therefore  prohibited  ia  Italy  Iff 
Gregory  XI II,  by  a  particular  bull,  under  ibo  nsnn  ■ 
stenantes,  Inim  the  Latin  omumlcs,  threateiiing.  Mentn 
however,  derives  it  from  the  Italian  sisnsrc,  which  sigMH 
to  lead  at  lar^e,  or  spread  afar. 

Mr  Chalmers  disovers  in  England  the  first 
It  ntay  gratify  national  pride,  says  he,  to  be  t«ild  thai 
kind  are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  and  lbaH» 
dence  of  Burleigh  for  the  first  newspaper.     The  epoea  if 


the  Spanish  Armada  is  also  the  epoch  of  a  genuine 
|iaper.  In  the  British  Museum  are  several 
which  were  printed  while  the  Spani»h  fleet  was  in  Ihl 
English  Channel  during  the  year  1688.  It  was  a  wiw  pa 
licy  to  prevent,  during  a  moment  of  general  anxiety,  ifei 
danger  of  false  refiorts,  by  publishing  real  information.  Til 
earliest  newspaper  is  entitled  '  The  Engli>h  Mercsris,' 
which  by  mUhanly  *  was  imprinted  at  London  by  hor  bigl^ 
nesses  printer,  1588.*  These  were,  however,  but  extra 
ordinary  gazettes,  not  regularly  published.  In  thtsobscspi 
origin  they  were  skilfully  directed  by  the  fNiiicj  of  itat 
great  statesman  Bnrleigfi,  who  to  inflame  the  national  M> 
ing,  gives  an  eztract  of  a  leiter  from  Madrid  which  speaks 
of  putting  the  ouoen  to  death,  and  the  instruments  ofla^ 
ture  on  b^iard  the  Spanish  fleet. 

Mr  Chalmers  has  eztiltinglv  taken  down  these  patnaN 
chal  newspapers,  covered  with  the  dust  of  two  eeniuries. 

The  first  newspaper  in  the  collection  of  the  BritisliMlh 
seuni  is  marked  No  50,  and  is  in  Roman,  not  in  Mack  Isl* 
ter.  It  contains  the  usual  articles  of  netta  hke  the  Londsi 
Gazette  of  the  present  day.  In  that  curious  paper,  ihcfS 
are  news  dated  from  Whitehall,  on  the  SSd  July,  IMI. 
Under  the  dale  of  July  26  there  is  the  following  notice t 
*  YesterdsT  the  Scots  ambassador  being  introduced  to  Sir 
Francis  W  alsingham,  had  a  private  audience  of  her  bm> 
jesty,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  letter  from  the  king  his  sui«« 
ter,  containing  the  most  cordial  assurances  of  hb  resda^ 
lion  to  adhere  to  her  majesty's  interests,  and  to  those  sf 
the  protestant  religion.  And  it  may  not  here  be  improper 
to  take  notice  of  a  wise  and  spiritual  saying  of  this  yoong 
prince  (he  was  twenty-two^  to  the  queen's  minister  at  Mi 
court,  viz.  That  all  the  favour  ho  did  exfiert  firom  tho 
Spsniards  was  the  courtesy  of  Polypheme  to  Ulysses,  ft 
be  the  laM  drt^otired.  Mr  Chalmers  defies  the  gazetteer  d 
the  present  day  to  give  a  more  decorous  account  of  theia* 
tmduction  of  a  foreign  minister.  The  aptness  of  King 
James'  classical  saying  carried  it  from  the  newspaper  into 
his'ory.  I  must  add.  that  in  res|»ect  to  his  wit  no  man  has 
bc^n  more  injured  than  this  monarch.  More  pointed  sen* 
tences  are  recorded  of  James  I  than  fierhaps  of  any  prince  i 
and  yet,  soeh  is  the  delusion  of  that  medium  by  whieb  lbs 
popalar  oyo  ssss  thing*  ia  this  world,  that  bo  b 
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wm  %  mere  royal  podant.  I  have  entered  more 
Inely  oa  this  subject  in  an  *  Inauiry  of  the  literary  and 
paCucal  character  of  Jamea  First. 

From  one  of  these  *  Mercurieii*  Mr  Chalniert  haa  given 
mmm  adver(i«enienla  of  booki,  which  run  much  like  those 
rfthe  present  times,  and  exhibit  a  piciure  of  the  bterature 
tf  those  days.  Aii  these  oublioations  were  *  impriuted 
ad  tM*  by  the  queen's  pruters,  Field  and  Barker. 

let.  An  admoouion  to  the  people  of  England,  wherein 
WS  answered  the  slanderous  untruths  reproachfully  uttered 
hy  Miar-prdaU^  and  others  of  his  brood,  against  the  bishops 
•ad  chi«»  of  the  clerey.* 
tdly.  The  copy  oTa  latter  sent  to  Don  B-niardin  Men- 
a,  ambassador  in  France,  tor  the  king  ot  Spain  ;  dedor- 
the  state  of  England,  lie.     The  second  edition. 
kJly.  An  exact  journal  of  all  passages  at  the  siege  of 
Bsrg en-op-Zoom.     By  an  eye-witness. 
4tnly.  Fattier  Parson's  coat  well  dusted  ;  or  short  and 

ehy  animadversions  on  that  infamous  fardle  of  abuse  and 
siues,  entitled  X<ftoe«<er't  Commonwealth.* 

ftthly.  EUz^tethe  IViumphantf  an  heroic  poem  by  James 
Askci ;  with  a  declaration  how  her  eicelleuce  was  enter- 
tmiaed  at  the  royal  course  at  Tilbury,  and  of  the  overthrow 
•f  the  Spsnish  fleet. 

Periodical  papers  seem  first  to  have  been  more  gencral- 
W  used  by  the  English,  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  U]iur|>«r 
CffMnwell,  to  disseminate  amongst  the  people  the  senii- 
— Bts  of  royally  or  rebellion,  according  as  ihrir  authors 
wmm  disposed.  PeUr  HejfliH  in  the  preface  to  his  Cos mo- 
^<tphjf  mentions,  that  *  the  adfairs  of  each  town  or  war 
fvare  belter  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  fVeekly  iVetes- 
ktoka.*  Hence  we  find  some  pa}>ers  enli'.ied  News  from 
Hull,  Truths  from  York,  Warranted  Tidings  from  Ireland, 
he.  We  find  also  •  The  Scot's  Dove'  o)»pieed  to  •  The 
Plariiamenf  Kite,'  or  '  The  Secret  Owl.'.— Keener  animosi- 
liH  produced  keener  titles :  *  Heracliius  ndens'  found  an 
•■lagonist  in  *  Democritus  ridens,'  and  *  The  weekly  Dis- 
coverer^ was  shortly  met  by  *  The  discoverer  stript  naked.' 
'  Mercurius  Brilannicus'  was  grappled  by  Mercurius 
BAastiz,  fdilhfully  lashing  aU  Scouts,  Mercuries,  Posts, 
Spies,  and  others.'  Uimer  all  these  nsmes  psfiers  had 
appeared,  but  a  Mercury  was  the  prevailing  title  uf  these 
^News-Books,'  Mid  the  principles  of  the  writer  were 
yuiiialljf  shown  by  the  aoditional  epithet.  We  find  an 
aiarming  numbttr  of  those  Mercuries,  which,  were  the 
gtary  not  loo  long  to  tell,  might  excite  some  laughter ;  they 
NIC  us  with  a  very  curious  picture  of  those  singular 


Devoted  to  political  purposes  they  soon  became  a  puUio 
arance  by  serving  as  reeeptades  of  party  roalico,  and 
•cboing  to  farthest  ends  of  the  kingdom  the  insolent  voice 
flfaU  factions.  They  set  the  minds  of  men  more  at  variance, 
iniamed  their  tempers  to  a  greater  fierceness,  and  gave  a 
kwner  edge  to  the  sharpness  of  civil  discord. 

Such  works  will  always  find  adventurers  adapted  to  their 
■eurrilous  purposed,  who  neither  want  at  times,  either  ta< 
loBts,  or  boldiioM,  or  wit,  or  argument.  A  vast  crowd 
imied  from  the  press,  and  are  now  to  be  found  in  a  few 

C'tvate  collect  ions.  They  fiirm  a  race  of  authors  unknown 
most  readers  of  thesS  times ;  the  names  of  some  of  their 
clneCs  however  have  just  reached  us,  and  in  the  minor  chro- 
■iele  of  domestic  literature  I  rank  these  notable  heroes ; 
Mardiamont  Needham,  Sir  John  Birkenhead,  and  Sir 
Rofrer  L'Estrance. 

Marchamont  Needham,  the  great  |Mtriarch  of  newspa- 
por  writers,  was  a  man  of  rersaule  talents  and  more  versa- 
tile politics  ;  a  bold  adventurer,  and  most  successful,  be- 
CttDso  the  most  profligate  of  his  tribe.  We  find  an  ample 
•ecoont  of  him  in  Anthony  Wood.  From  college  he  came 
to  London  :  was  an  usher  in  Merchant  Taylor's  schoiil ; 
dien  an  under  clerk  in  Oray's  Inn  ;  at  length  studied  phy- 
■e,  and  practised  chemistry;  and  finally  he  was  a  captain, 
Wd  in  the  words  of  honest  Anthony,  *  siding  with  the  rout 
•■d  scum  of  the  people,  he  made  them  weekly  sport  by  rail- 
1^  at  all  that  was  n<ible,  in  his  Intelligence,  called  Mercu- 
tins  Briranniciis,  wherein  his  endeavours  were  to  sacrifice 
tfM  fiime  of  iw>me  lord,  or  any  person  of  quality,  and  of  the 
Itof  himself,  to  the  beast  %vith  many  heads.'  He  smm  be- 
mmn  popular,  and  was  known  under  the  name  of  Captain 

^  I  have  wriuen  the  history  of  the  Mar*prelate  factkm.  In 
*%Barrelsof  Authors,*  which  our  historians  appears  not  to 
Imve  known.  The  materials  were  suppressed  by  government, 
md  not  preserved  even  in  our  nsllonal  deposhones. 

f  4eurk>us  sseroc  hlaiory  oftJM  Karl  oflUieMiv,  by  llM  J*- 
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Needham  of  Gray's  Inn ;  and  whatever  he  now  wroth  w« 
deemed  oracular.  But  whether  from  a  slight  imprison- 
ment for  aspersing  Cnarles  I,  or  some  pique  wiiJi  his  own 
party ;  he  requested  an  audience  on  his  knnes  wit\  ihn 
king ;  reconciled  himself  to  his  majesty,  and  showeo  him* 
self  a  violent  royalwt  in  his  *  Mecuriiu  Pragniaticus,'  and 
galled  the  presbyter iaiis  with  his  wit  and  quips.  Somn 
tune  after,  when  ihe^ popular  party  prevailed,  lie  was  sliU 
further  enlightened,  and  was  got  over  by  President  Brad* 
shaw,  as  easily  as  by  Charles  I.  Our  Mercurial  writer 
became  once  mure  a  virulent  presbyierian,  and  lashed  tho 
royalists  outrageously  in  his  'Mercurius  Poliiicus;'  at 
length  on  the  return  ol'  Charles  II,  being  now  conscious, 
says  our  friend  Anth«iny,tbat  he  miiehi  be  ic  danger  uf  ths 
halter,  once  more  he  is  said  to  have  fled  into  Holland,  wail- 
ing for  an  act  of  oblivion.  For  money  given  to  a  hungry 
coortier,  Needham  obtained  his  pardon  under  the  great 
seal.  He  iaiterly  practised  as  a  physician  among  his  par- 
ty, but  Uvod  uiuversaliy  hated  by  tJie  royalists,  and  now 
only  committed  harmless  treasons  witli  the  College  ol 
Physicians,  on  whom  he  poured  si!  that  gall  and  vinegar 
which  the  govenimunt  had  suppressed  from  flowing  throtigh 
its  natural  channel. 

The  royalists  were  not  without  their  Needhiim  in  tho 

erompt  activity  of  Sir  John  Birkenhead.  In  buSTocmeryi 
eenness,  and  b«>kiness,  havingbeen  frequently  imprisoned, 
he  was  not  inf«?rior,  nor  was  he  at  times  less  an  adventurer. 
His  Mercurius  Auiicus  was  devoted  to  the  court,  then  at 
Oxford.  But  he  was  the  fertile  parent  of  nuinf^rous  politi- 
cal pamphlets,  which  appears  to  ab«iuud  In  banter,  wit,  and 
satire.  He  had  a  promptness  to  seixe  on  every  teniiMirary 
circumstance,  and  a  facility  in  execution.  Jflis  *Wul^ 
Church  Yard'  is  a  bantering  pamphlet,  containmg  fictitious 
titles  of  books  and  acu  of  parliament,  reflecting  on  the  road 
reformt* rs  of  these  times.  One  of  his  poems  b  entitled 
*  J%e  Jolt*  being  written  on  the  Protector  having  fallen  off 
his  own  coach-box :  Cromwell  had  reci^ived  a  present  from 
the  German  Count  OkJenburgh,  of  six  German  horses,  and 
attempted  to  drive  them  himself  in  Hyde  Park,  when  this 
great  political  Phaeton  met  the  accident,  of  which  Sir  J«iha 
Birkenhead  was  not  slow  to  comprehend  the  benefit,  and 
hints  how  unfortunately  for  the  country  it  turned  out !  Sir 
John  was  during  the  diminion  of  CnMnwell  an  author  bv 
profession.  After  various  imprisonments  for  his  majesty^ 
cause,  says  the  venerable  historian  of  English  literaiuroi 
already  quoted,  *  he  lived  by  his  wits,  in  helping  young 
gentlemen  out  at  dead  lifts  m  making  poems,  song^,  and 
efHStles  on  and  to  their  mistresses ;  as  alM>  in  traiwlating, 
and  other  petite  employments.'  He  lived  however  after 
the  Restoration  to  become  one  of  the  masieni  of  requests, 
with  a  salary  of  SHOW  a  year.  But  he  showed  the  base- 
ness of  his  spirit,  (says  Anthony,)  by  slighting  those  who 
hsd  been  his  benefactors  in  his  necessities. 

Sir  Ros^r  L'Eatrange  among  his  rivals  was  esteemed 
as  the  nMMt  perf«-ct  model  of  political  wriimg.  The  temper 
of  thft  man  was  factious,  and  the  compositions  of  the  author 
seem  to  us  coarse,  yet  I  suspect  they  contain  much  idioma- 
tic expression.  His  ^sop*!!  Fables  are  a  cutious  speci- 
men of  familiar  atyle.  Queen  Mary  showed  a  due  con- 
tempt of  him  aAer  the  Revolution,  by  thb  anagram ; 

Roger  L^Estrange. 
Lie  strange  Roger ! 

Such  were  the  three  patriarcha  of  newspapers.  Da 
Saint  Foix,  in  his  ruhous  JETssait  AtsloriTues  snr  Pmi$,  fives 
the  origin  of  newpapers  to  France.  Renaudot,  a  physi- 
cian at  Paris,  to  amuse  his  patients  wa^  a  great  collector 
of  news  ;  and  he  found  by  these  means  that  he  was  moro 
sought  after  than  his  more  learned  brethren.  But  as  tha 
seasons  were  not  always  sickly,  and  he  had  many  hmirs 
not  occupied  by  his  patients,  he  reflected,  after  several 
vears  of  assiduity  given  up  to  this  singular  employmsot, 
that  he  might  turn  it  to  a  better  account,  by  giving  every 
week  to  his  patients,  who  in  thb  case  were  the  public  at 
large,  some  fugitive  sheets  which  should  contain  the  news 
of  various  countries.  He  obtained  a  privilege  for  thb  pop* 
pose  in  IfiSt. 

At  the  Restoration  the  proceedings  of  parliament  wera 
interdicted  to  be  publit4ied,  unless  by  authority  ;  and  tho 
first  daily  paper  after  the  Revolution  took  the  popular  titla 
of'  The  Orange  Intelligencer.' 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  j4nne^  there  was  but  cne  daily 
paper :  the  others  were  weekly.  Some  attempted  to  io* 
troiduce  literary  subjects,  and  others  topics  of  a  more  geno* 
ni  spteiHaiiwi.    SirJIManf  AMbfomMdllieplaaorMi 
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JhUer,  He  designed  it  to  embrace  the  three  provincM,  of 
mannera  and  morals,  of  literature,  and  of  pontics.  The 
public  were  to  be  conducted  insensibly  into  so  diiferent  a 
tract  from  that  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  accusioro- 
•d.  Hence  politics  were  admitted  into  his  paper.  But  it 
remained  for  ihe  chaster  genius  o(Addit<m  to  banish  this 

Ciinful  topic  from  his  elegant  pages.  The  writ«'r  in  polite 
Iters  felt  himself  degraded  by  sinking  into  the  diurnal 
■atraior  of  political  events,  which  so  freauently  originate 
in  rumours  and  party  Bclioa.  From  this  time,  news- 
papers and  penodical  literature  became  distinct  works — at 
present,  there  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  revive  tliis  union  ; 
It  is  a  retrograde  step  for  the  indepenaent  dignity  of  literature. 

TRIALS  AND  PROOFS  OF  OUILT  Iff  iUPKRSTITIOUi  AOBS. 

The  strange  trials  to  Hhich  those  suspected  of  guilt  were 
put  in  the  middle  ages,  conducted  with  many  devout  cere- 
Monies,  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  pronounced  to 
be  ik^  judgnunU  nfGod  !  The  ordeal  consisted  of  various 
kinds :  walking  blindfold  amidst  burning  ploughshares 
passing  through  fire^ ;  holdin«;  ia  the  hand  a  red  hot  bar  ; 
■nd  plunging  the  arm  into  boiling  water  :  the  popular  affir- 
mation,—' f  will  put  my  hand  into  the  fire  to  confirm  thiii,* 
appears  to  be  denved  from  this  solemn  custom  of  our  rude 
ancestors.  Challenging  the  accuser  to  single  combat,  when 
frequently  the  stoutest  champion  was  aflowed  lo  supply 
ibeir  place ;  swallowing  a  morsel  of  consecrated  bread; 
nuking  or  swimming  in  a  river  for  witchcraft ;  or  weighing 
a  witch  :  stretching  out  the  arms  before  the  cross,  till  tlie 
champion  soonest  wearied  dropped  his  arms,  and  lost  his 
•state,  which  wa<»  decided  by  this  very  short  chancery  suit, 
called  the  judicium  erucii.  The  bishop  of  Parii  and  the 
abbot  of  Si  Dtm*  disputed  ah  lut  the  patronage  of  a  mo- 
nastery :  P**pin  the  short,  not  being  able  to  decide  on  their 
eoofused  daiou,  decreed  one  of  these  judgments  of  God, 
lluit  of  the  crosa.  The  bishop  and  abbot  ea<:h  choae  a 
■an,  and  both  the  men  appeared  in  the  chapel,  where  they 
■tretched  out  their  arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  spec- 
tators, more  devout  than  the  mob  of  the  present  day,  but 
■Ull  the  mob,  were  piouslv  attentive,  but  betted  however 
BOW  for  one  man,  now  for  the  other,  and  critically  watched 
the  dightest  motion  of  the  arms.  The  bishop's  man  was 
frat  tired  :— he  let  his  arms  fall,  and  ruined  his  patron^s 
cause  forever  !  Though  sometimes  these  trials  might  be 
eluded  bv  the  artifice  of  the  priest,  numerous  were  the  in- 
nocent victims  who  unquestionably  auffered  in  these  super- 
•litious  praclicea. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  twelflh  century  they  were  very 
common.  Hildebert,  bishop  of  Mans,  being  accused  of 
high  treason  by  our  William  Rufus,  was  preparing  to  un> 
dorgo  one  of  these  trials ;  wh^n  Ives,  bishop  of  Charlres, 
convinced  him  that  they  were  against  the  canons  of  the 
eonsti'iitionf  of  the  church,  and  add»,  that  in  ibis  manner 
inmaeenUam  defmdere,  e$t  innoeentiam  perdert. 

An  abbot  of  St  Aubin  of  Angers  in  1060,  having  refused 
to  present  a  horse  to  the  Viscount  of  Tours,  which  the  vis- 
count claimed  in  right  of  his  lordship,  whenever  an  abbot 
irsi  took  poHsessiion  of  that  abbey :  the  ecclesiastic  oflTered 
lo  justify  himself  by  the  trial  of  the  ordeal,  or  by  duel,  for 
which  he  proposed  to  fumbh  a  man.  The  viscount  at  first 
agreed  to  the  duel;  but,  reflecting  that  these  combats, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  church,  depended  wholly  on  the 
•kill  or  vigour  of  the  adversary,  and  could  therefore  afford 
BO  aubvianlial  proof  of  the  equity  of  his  claim,  he  proposed 
lo  compromise  the  matter  in  a  manner  which  strongly 
characterises  the  limes :  he  waived  his  claim*  on  condition 
tfiat  Ihe  abbot  should  not  forget  to  mention  in  his  prayers, 
himself,  his  wife,  and  his  brothers !  As  tha  orisons  ap- 
peared to  the  abbot,  in  comparison  with  the  Aorse,  d[  Uitle 
cr  no  value,  he  accepted  the  proposal. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  right  of  representation  was  not 
hied :  it  was  a  question,  whether  the  sons  of  a  son  ought 
lo  be  reckoned  amon|  the  children  of  the  family ;  and  suc- 
ceed equally  with  their  uncles,  if  their  fathers  happened  to 
die  while  their  grandfathers  survived.  This  point  was  de- 
cided bv  one  of  these  combats.  The  champion  in  behalf 
of  the  riuht  of  children  to  represent  their  deceased  father 
proved  victorious.  It  was  then  established  by  a  perpetual 
lecree  that  they  should  henceforward  share  in  the  inheri- 
lance,  together  with  their  uncles.  In  the  eleventh  century 
the  same  mode  was  practised  to  decide  respecting  two 
rival  iJdurgiee!  A  fpair  of  knights,  clad  in  complete  ar- 
iBOur,  were  the  critics  to  decide  whi  :b  was  the  authentic 
true  Liturgy. 

If  two  Beifhboon,  aaj  UMcapitiiUrica  oTDagobcrU  die* 


pute  respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  poseessioaB,  Wft 


e: 


piece  of  turf  ot'ihe  contested  land  h^  dug  up  by  the  jtti|a 
and  brought  by  him  into  the  court,  and  the  twoparUesili4 
touch  it  with  the  points  of  their  swords,  calling  on  Gnd  m 
a  witness  of  their  claims ;—-ailer  this  let  them  eombai,mi 
let  victory  decide  on  ilieir  rights  ! 

In  Germany,  a  solemn  circumstance  was  pradisoi  h 
these  judicial  combats.  In  the  roulst  of  the  hpts.  Ih^ 
placed  a  iter.— -By  its  side  stood  the  accuser  and  thei» 
cusod ;  one  at  tlie  head  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  ihi 
bier,  and  leaned  there  for  a<»me  time  in  prufuuud  silsM% 
before  they  began  the  combat. 

Mr  Ellis,  III  his  elegant  preface  to  Way's  Fabfiai^ 
shows  how  faitlifully  the  manners  of  tlie  age  are  paiaMM 
in  theRe  ancient  tales,  by  obverving  the  judiciaJ  comhd 
introduced  by  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  ■ 
his  poem  represents  Pilate  as  challenging  Jesus  Chnl 
to  sing'^  eotnbatt  and  another  who  descnlM^s  the 
who  pierced  tlie  side  of  Christ  as  a  knight  wkojo^taUd 
JetuM. 

Judicial  combat  appears  to  have  been  practised  by  ihl 
Jews.  Whenever  the  rabbins  had  to  decide  on  a  dispon 
about  property  between  two  parties,  neither  uf  which  cmM 
produce  evidence  to  substantiate  his  claim  they  temiioalii 
It  by  single  cnn>bat.  The  rabbins  were  inipressed  bya 
notion  that  conciousness  of  right  wouU  give  addiiiuMi 
confidence  and  strength  to  the  rightful  |io»sessor.  Thh 
appears  in  the  recent  sermon  of  a  rabbin.  It  may,  hev* 
ever,  be  more  philosophical  to  obaerve  that  such  jwfidil 
combats  were  mrtre  frequently  favourable  to  the  criauMl 
than  to  the  innocent,  because  the  bold  wick<*d  man  is  usoali 
ly  more  ferocious  and  hardy  than  he  whom  he  singles  sd 
as  his  victim,  and  who  only  wishes  tu  preserve  tiis  oM 
quiet  enjoyments — in  this  case  the  assailant  is  the  man 
terrible  combatant. 

in  these  times  those  who  were  accused  of  robbery  wen 
ut  to  trial  by  a  piece  of  barley-bread,  on  which  the  rasM 
ad  been  said  ;  and  if  they  could  not  swaUow  it  they  weft 
declared  gtiiliy.  This  mode  of  trial  was  improved  by  add> 
ing  to  the  bread  a  slice  of  eheeae  ;  and  such  were  their  cm* 
dulity  and  firm  dependence  on  Heaven  in  these  ndicokni 
trials,  that  ihey  were  very  particular  in  this  holy  bnadud 
ehee$e  called  the  cortned.  The  bread  was  tu  Iw  of  unka* 
vened  barley,  and  tlie  cheese  made  of  ewe's  milk  ia  Ikt 
month  of  May. 

Du  Cange  observes,  that  the  expression — '  May  tik 
piece  of  brnd  choke  meP  comes  from  this  cu^jtom.  Tht 
anecdote  of  Earl  Godwin's  death  by  swallowing  a  piece  sf 
bread,  in  making  this  asseveration,  is  recorded  in  our  k» 
tory.     If  it  be  true,  it  was  a  singular  misfortune. 

Amongst  the  proofs  of  guilt  in  superstitious  ages  wn 
that  of  the  bleeding  of  a  corpet.  If  a  person  was  murderM^ 
it  was  believed  that  at  the  touch  or  approach  of  the  aM» 
derei  the  blood  gushed  out  of  the  bodv  in  various  partit 
By  the  side  of  the  bier,  if  the  slightest  change  was  observa* 
ble  in  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  feet,  or  hands  ot  the  corpse,  the 
murderer  was  conjectured  to  be  present,  and  many  iaooi 
cent  spectators  must  have  suffered  death ;  '  fof  when  a 
body  is  full  of  blood,  warmed  by  a  sudden  external  heat 
and  a  putrefaction  coming  on,  some  of  the  blood-veeseli 
will  burst,  as  they  will  all  in  time.'  This  practice  was 
once  allowed  in  England,  and  is  still  looked  on  in  some  et 
the  unciviliaed  parts  of  these  kingdoms  as  a  detection  of 
the  criminal.  It  forms  a  rich  picture  in  the  imaginalioa  ei 
our  old  writers ;  and  their  histories  and  ballads  arelabmifw 
ed  into  pathos  by  dwelling  on  this  phenomen«>n. 

Robertson  observes  that  all  these  abfturd  institutions  wera 
cherished  from  the  superstitions  of  the  age  believing  thi 
legendary  histories  of  those  saints,  who  crowd  and  di^ 
grace  the  Roman  calender.  These  fabulous  miracles  bad 
been  de<:Iared  authentic  by  the  bills  of  the  popes  and  the 
decrees  of  councils;  they  were  greedily  swallowed  by  the 
populace ;  and  whoever  believca  that  the  Supreme  Being 
had  interposed  miraculously  on  those  trivial  occasioat 
mentioneu  in  legends,  could  not  but  expect  bin  interventioa 
in  matters  of  greater  importance  when  solfmnly  referred  to 
his  derision.  Besides  this  ingenious  remark,  the  fact  ia, 
that  these  customs  were  a  substitute  for  written  laws  which 
that  barbarous  period  had  not ;  and  as  no  society  can  exisl 
without  lattie,  the  ignorance  of  the  people  had  recourse  lo 
these  euMtome^  which,  bad  and  sbstird  as  they  were,  served 
to  ciose  controversies  which  otherwise  might  have  given 
birth  to  more  destructive  practices.  Ordeals  are  in  truth 
the  rude  laws  of  a  barbarous  people  who  have  not  vet  ob* 
tained  a  written  Me,  and  oot  advanced  enough  in  dvi*' 
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r  into  the  refined  inquiriee,  the  subtile  dbtine- 
sUborftie  iavcsiigatmai,  which  a  court  of  law 

■uppooo  that  these  ordeali  owe  their  ori^n  to 
if  Mosea,  called  the  *  Waiere  of  Jealousy  V 
M  bkewise  bad  ordeals,  fur  in  the  AniiiEonus  uf 

the  eoUieni  offer  to  pnnre  their  innooPDCe  by 
«l-hnt  iron,  and  walkiag  between  fires.  One 
smiie  at  the  wbioMical  ordeals  of  the  Siamese. 
«r  practices  to  discover  the  justice  of  a  cause, 
lioal,  thej  are  particulady  attached  lo  using eer- 
vsted  purjrative  pills,  which  they  make  the  oio- 
rtiea  swallow.  He  who  rttmru  them  longest 
auftO !  The  practice  of  giving  Indians  a  coiise- 
in  of  rice  to  swallow  is  know  to  discover  the 
J  company,  by  the  conionioos  and  dismay  evi- 
s  countenance  of  the  real  thief. 
etum  to  the  middle  ages.  They  were  ac(|aaiat- 

tines  with  sscrcCt  to  pass  inihuit  these  siujciilar 
nliaire  roeniions  one  for  underieoinff  the  ordeal  of 
.ler.     Our  late  travellers  in  the  east  hive  cun- 

siareincnL  The  Mevleheh  drrvises  can  hold 
■  between  their  teeth.  Such  ariilices  liave  been 
:ly  exhibited  at  Paris  and  LonHim.  Mr  Sharon 
serves  on  the  ordesls  of  the  Anglo  Ssxoos,  that 
vas  not  to  be  immediatelv  inspected,  siid  was 
shaore  of  a  good  consliiuiion  to  be  s»  far  healed 
•e  davH  (the  time  they  rrquired  ii  lobe  bouiMl  up 
I,  brfure  it  was  examini-u)  as  to  discover  ihonu  I 
es  when  mspecled,  which  were  allowed  to  be  *a- 

Tbere  was  likewise  much  preparalory  traniing 
by  the  roore  experienced ;  bfnidtr^,  the  arcu»ed 
i|M>rl  unity  of  gmnf  alome  into  the  rhtireh^  aiid 
IRS  wiih  ihe  yrie$U.  The  few  apeetalara  wrre  al- 
3il ;  an  d  cold  iron,  &c,  niifht  be  subsiiluted,  and 
Miuished  ai  the  moment,  Ice. 
Mthey  iMMseMfd  t)»e»e  secrets  and  medicamenis, 
y  had  at  hand,  to  psss  thni(ii;h  ilirsie  Inals  in 
nmty.  Camerarius,  in  his  <  Htine  Sub^crrivie,* 
anecdote  of  these  times  which  may  serve    to 

readinvss.  A  nvalstiip  rxiniiMl  l^tween  ihe 
in  and  the  Jesuits.  The  father  ipenerai  of  the 
trs  wa4  dining  with  the  Jesuits :  and  when  the 
reni<ived,  he  entered  into  a  furinal  discourse  of 
wity  nTihe  monastic  fMdor,  and  charged  the  Jf- 
<)ua:ifi<rd  terms,  with  assuming  the  title  of  *  fra> 
\e  ihey  held  not  the  three  vnws,  which  other 
re  fthiieed  lo  consider  as  sacred  and  bmriing.  The 

the  Atintin  friars  waa  very  eloquent  and  very 
vr ;— and  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  was  very 
,  but  not  half  a  tool. 

nni  care  lo  enter  the  list  of  controversy  with  the 
If,  but  arrested  his  triumph  by   asking  him  if  he 

oae  of  bis  friars,  who  prvieitdfd  lo  be  nothine 
I  a  Jes^uit.  and  one  of  the  AisiMn  friars  who  reli- 
fiunned  the  aforesaid  three  vows,  show  instam Iv 
hem  wrMiid  be  the  readier  to  ob«-y  his  superiors^ 
in  Inar  consented.     The  Jesuit  then  turning  to 

brochrrs,  the  holy  friar  Mark,  who  was  waiting 
laid,  *  Brother  Mark,  our  companions  are  cold. 
d  yiiu,  in  virtue  of  the  holy  t»be(iietM*e  you  have 
ne',  to  bring  here  instantly  nut  of  the  kitchen  fire, 
sir  hands,  sooae  burning  coal*,  that  they  may 
mselves  over  your  hatids.'  Father  Mark  in- 
eva.and  to  the  astonisliment  of  the  Austin  friars, 
I  nil  hand  a  supply  of  red  humins  coals,  and  held 
boever  chose  to  warm  himnelf ;  nnd  at  the  c<mi- 
is  sunerior  reluroed  them  to  the  kitchen  hearth. 
ral  of  the  Austin  friars,  with  ihe  rest  of  his  bro- 
sfond  amazeii ;  he  looked  wisitftilly  on  one  of  his 

if  he  wished  to  command  him  to  do  the  like  — 
iMtin  monk,  who  perfectly  understood  him,  simI 
raa  no*,  a  lime  to  hesiiale,'observed,— 'Rfverend 
bear,  and  do  not  command  me  to  tempt  God  !  I 
to  fetch  you  fire  in  a  chafing  dish,  hut  not  in  my 
s.'  The  triumph  of  the  Jesuits  was  complete ; 
ot  necessary  to  add,  that  the  miraele  waa  noised 
d  'hat  Ihe  Austin  fiiars  could  nevrr  account 
nibaianding  their  strict  performance  of  the  three 

A  the  Third,  a  popa  as  eotcrprisinff  as  he  was 
m  his  enlerpnaea,  having  seat  Dominic  with 
into  jLanguadoc,  Imm  men  an  irriutad 


the  heretics  they  were  sent  to  convert,  that  most  of  ihsM 
were  assasinaied  at  T«iu  louse  in  the  year  1200.  Ila 
called  m  the  aid  of  tem|ioral  arms,  and  pubiifhed  aginst 
them  a  crusade,  granting,  as  was  usual  with  the  |io|ies  oa 
similar  occasions,  all  kind  of  indulgence!  and  (rardons  to 
those  who  should  arm  against  the  Jlfo/iomf  Ions,  so  ba 
styled  these  unfortunate  men.  Once  all  were  Turks  whea 
they  were  luti  catholics  !  Kavinond,  Count  of  Toulouse, 
was  constrained  to  submit.  The  inhabitants  wrre  passad 
on  the  edge  of  the  swtHrd,  without  distiuctiiin  of  a;2e  or  aei. 
It  was  then  he  eslabiishcd  that  scourge  of  Kiirope.  The 
Inquisition  :  for  having  considered  that  though  all  might 
be  com|iclled  to  submit  by  arms,  numbers  iiiigrit  remain 
wlio  wiNild  profess  particular  dogmas,  ho  estahli>liod  this 
sanguinary  tribunal  solely  lo  inspect  into  all  familit  s,  and 
ini|uire  concerning  all  persons  who  they  inisgined  wers 
uiifnendly  to  the  interests  of  R«imc.  Doiiiinic  <liil  so  muck 
by  his  p«'rsecutiiig  inquiries,  that  he  firmly  eiiiabiibhed  iho 
intiuisiiion  at  Toulouse. 

Nt>i  before  the  vear  14S4  it  became  known  in  Spain.— 
To  aiHither  Dominican,  John  de  Torqiiemada,  tin-  cfNirt  c/ 
Koine  owed  this  obhgation.  As  he  was  the  confrssor  of 
Queen  Isabella,  he  had  extorted  from  hf-ra  promine  that  if 
ever  she  ascended  the  throne,  she  would  use  every  means 
to  extir|>ate  heresy  and  heretics.  Ferdinand  had  conqucfw 
ed  Granada,  and  had  exfN'lled  fnim  the  Spanish  realm 
raulutudes  of  unfortunate  Moors.  A  few  reniaini^,  whoca, 
with  the  Jews,  he  compelled  to  become  Chrtsiiaiis  :  they, 
at  leant  assumed  the  name;  but  it  was  well  knuwn  thai 
both  these  nations  naturally  respiTted  their  own  faith,  ra- 
ther than  that  of  the  Christisn.  This  rare  was  afterwards 
disiinguishcd  as  Chrialianoa  iVoitis:  ami  in  Conning  mar- 
riages, the  hlor>d  of  the  Uidalgo  was  consideri'd  lo  losa  its 
purity  by  nniiglmg  with  ixirh  a  suspicious  source. 

Torqiiemada  pn-tended  ihal  this  disisimulatioa  would 
greatly  hurt  the  intrrests  of  the  holy  relijjion.  I'he  queen 
(istenfd  with  resfteetful  ditTKlence  to  her  confessor;  ami  at 
Irnglh  gained  ovfr  the  king  lo  consent  toihe  eatab:i:<hmeiil 
of  this  unrelenting  irib«iiial.  Torquemada,  indefatigable 
in  his  xeal  for  the  h«Jy  seal,  in  the  s|»ace  of  fmirteen  years 
that  he  exercised  the  office  of  chirf  inquiNitiir,  is  Fsid  to 
have  (irosecuttd  near  eighty  thousand  persons,  of  whoa 
SIX  thousand  were  comieinned  to  the  flames! 

Voltaire  ailributes  the  taciiumity  of  the  Spaniarda  to  the 
iifiiversai  horror  aiich  proceedings  liprcad.  '  A  general  jeaU 
inisy  and  sus|HrHm  took  piMiession  of  all  ranks  of  pcii|ile  : 
fritftidhhip  and  sociability  were  at  an  end  !  Brothers  were 
afraid  of  brothers,  fathers  of  their  children. 

The  situations  and  the  feelings  of  otie  imprisoned  in  the 
cells  of  the  inquisition  arc  forcibly  |>Ainit d  by  Oroluo,  a 
mild,  and  meek,  and  learned  man,  whrun'  coniroversy  with 
Liml>orch  is  wril  known.  When  he  escuped  from  Spain 
he  toi>k  n  fiige  in  Holland,  was  circiimf-iio  <i,  and  du-d  a 
|ihilosr«phical  Jrw.  He  has  left  this  adtnirahle  description 
of  himself  in  the  cell  of  the  inquisition.  *  Inrlo«eH  in  tr.is 
dungeon  I  could  not  even  find  space  rnough  to  turn  myself 
alMMit ;  I  suffen'd  so  much  that  I  felt  my  brain  diM>rdered. 
1  fn-qiiently  a^ked  myself,  sm  I  rcaHy  D:>n  Baihazaar 
Orohio,  who  uved  to  walk  about  Srville  at  my  plraxnre, 
who  so  much  enjoyed  myself  with  mv  wife  and  rhiklren? 
1  often  imagined  that  all  my  life  had  only  been  a  dream, 
and  that  I  really  had  been  born  in  this  dungeon  !  The 
only  amusement  I  could  invent  was  meiaphyKical  die- 
piitsitions.  I  was  at  once  op|ioneni,  rrs|M)ndrni,  and  pra- 
ses ? 

In  the  cathedral  at  Saragassa  is  the  tomb  of  a  famous 
inquisitor ;  six  pillars  surrounHed  his  tomh,  to  e.ich  is 
chained  a  Moor,  as  preparatory  to  his  beinK  burnt.  On 
this  St  Foix  ingeniously  observes, '  If  ever  the  Jack  Ketch 
of  any  country  shfuild'  be  rich  ennunh  to  have  a  splendid 
tomb,  this  misht  serve  as  an  excellent  model.' 

The  inquisition,  as  Bayle  informs  us.  punished  heretics 
hjjhtt  to  elude  the  maxim,  Keelena  nnn  novit  »anfumem  : 
for,  burninc  a  man,  say  ihey.  d<ies  not  sA«W  hit  6/eedf 
Oiho,  the  bi«hop  at  the  'Norman  invasion,  in  the  ta|»estry 
worked  by  Matilda  the  queen  of  William  the  Crmquemr, 
is  represented  wuh  a  margin  his  hand,  for  the  purpose,  thsfl 
when  he  detpntchtd  hisantagrmixt,  he  mifhl  not  Bpillhlmtdf 
but  only  break  hia  bones !  Religion  has  had  her  quibbles 
as  well' as  law 

The  establishment  of  this  despotic  order  was  resisted 
in  France  :  but  it  may  perhaps  surprise  the  reader  that  a 
recorder  of  I^ondon  in  a  speech  orifed  the  neces«ity  of  siW 
ling  up  an  inquisition  m  England !  It  was  cm  the'  trial  of 
Penn  the  quaker,  in  1670,  who  was  acqniltsd  by  Ifaa  |ni)i 
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mhkh  teems  hif  hijr  to  hftve  provoked  ihe  said  recorder, 
Mimgna  Charta*  writes  the  prefacer  to  the  trial,  *  with  the 
recorder  of  London,  is  nothing  more  than  Magna  /*——/* 
It  appears  that  the  jury  liter  being  kept  two  days  and  two 
IMghts  to  chanffe  their  verdict,  were  m  the  end  both  fined 
and  iniprisdned.  Sir  John  Howell,  the  recorder,  said, 
*  Till  now  I  ntrvcr  understood  the  reason  of  the  policy  and 
prudence  of  i>ie  Spaniards  in  sufiVring  ihe  inquisition  among 
them :  and  certainly  it  will  not  be  well  with  us,  till  some- 
thing like  unto  Uu  SpacnM  inquiaition  he  in  England.^-" 
Thus  ii  will  ever  be,  while  both  parlies  slru|fgtiiig  ibr  the 
pre-eminence,  rush  to  the  sharp  eitreniiiy  oflhings,  and 
Miniliilaic  the  trunibliiig  balance  of  the  constitution.  But 
the  adopted  motto  of  Lord  Erskinc  must  ever  be  that  of 
every  lirilon,  *  Trial  by  Jwry.* 

So  late  as  the  year  1 761,  Gabriel  Malagrida,  an  old  man 
of  seventy  was  burnt  by  these  evangelical  executioners.-^ 
His  trial  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1762,  from  the  Lisbon 
copy.  And  for  what  was  this  unhappy  Jesuit  condemned  7 
Not, as  some  have  imagined, fur  his  having  been  concerned 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king  of  Portugal.  No  other 
ehargM  is  laid  to  him  in  this  trial,  but  that  of  having  indulg- 
ed certain  heretical  notions,  which  any  other  tribunal  but 
that  of  the  inquisition  would  have  looked  upon  as  the  de- 
lirious fancies  of  an  old  fanatic.  Will  posterity  believe 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century  an  aged  visionary  was  led  to 
the  stake  for  havini^  said,  amongst  other  extravagances, 
that  '  The  Holy  Virgin  having  commanded  him  to  write 
the  tifeof  Anii-Chnst,  told  him  that  he,Malagrida,  was  a 
second  John,  but  more  clear  than  John  the  Evangelist : 
thai  there  were  to  be  three  Anti-Christs,  and  that  the  last 
should  be  bom  at  Milan,  of  a  monk  and  a  nun,  in  the  year 
1920 ;  and  that  he  would  marry  Proserpine,  one  of  the  in- 
fernal furies  7* 

For  such  ravings  as  these  the  unhappy  old  man  was 
burnt  in  recent  times.  Granger  assures  us  that  in  his 
remombrance  a  hone  that  hml  been  taught  to  tell  the 
■pots  upon  cards,  the  hour  of  the  day,  &c,  by  signiBcant 
tokenn,  was,  together  with  his  oiimer,  put  into  the  inquisi- 
tion fur  both  of  uiem  dealing  with  the  devil !  A  man  of  let- 
ters dedared  that,  having  &llen  into  their  hands,  nothing 
perplexed  him  so  much  as  the  ignorance  qi  the  inquisitor 
and  his  council ;  and  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether  they 
had  read  even  the  scriptures. 

One  of  the  most  interesung  anecdotes  relating  to  the  ter- 
rible inquivitiou,  exemplifying  how  the  use  of  the  diabolical 
engines  of  torture  force  men  to  confess  crimes  they  have 
not  been  guilty  of,  is  related  by  a  Portuguese  gentleman. 

A  nobleman  in  Lisbon  having  heard  that  his  physician 
tod  friend  was  imprisoned  by  the  inquisition,  under  the 
■lale  pretext  of  Judaism,  addressed  a  letter  to  one  of  them 
to  request  his  freedom,  assuring  the  inquisitor  that  his  friend 
was  as  orthodox  a  christian  as  himself.  The  physician, 
DotwitlistanJing  this  high  recommendation,  was  put  to  the 
torture ;  and,  as  was  usually  the  case,  at  the  height  of  his 
■uffVrinss  confessed  every  thing  they  wished.  This  en- 
raged tne  nobleman,  and  feigning  a  dangerous  illness,  he 
begged  the  inquisitor  would  come  to  give  aim  his  last  spiri- 
tual aid. 

As  soon  as  the  Dominican  arrived,  the  lord,  who  had 
prepared  his  confidential  servants,  commanded  the  inquisi- 
tor in  their  presence  to  acknowledge  himself  a  Jew,  to 
write  his  confession,  and  to  sign  it.  On  the  refusal  of  the 
inqiiiflitor  the  nobleman  ordered  his  people  to  put  on  the 
inquisitor's  head  a  red  hot  helmet,whicn  to  hiR  astonishment 
in  drawing  aside  a  screen,  he  beheld  glowing  in  a  smalt 
furnace.  At  the  n^ht  of  this  new  instrument  of  torture, 
*  Luke's  iron  crown,'  the  monk  wrote  and  subscribed  the 
Bhhorred  confession.  The  nobleman  then  observed,  *  See 
■nw  the  enormi'v  of  your  manner  of  proceeding  with  un- 
kafipy  m''n  !  My  poor  physician,  like  you,  has  confessed 
Judaism ;  but  witn  this  difference,  only  torments  have 
(ircfd  that  from  him,  which  fear  alone  has  drawn  from 


It 


you 

The  inquisition  has  not  failed  of  receiving  its  due  praises. 
Maredn,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit,  has  discovered  the  '  Origin 
ef  the  InjuUUion*  in  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  and  presumes 
to  allese,  that  God  was  the  first  who  began  the  functions 
ef  an  injuiutor  over  Cain  and  the  workmen  of  Babel !  Ma- 
eedo,  however  isi  not  so  dreaming  a  personage  as  he  ap- 
pears ;  fur  he  obtained  a  professors  chair  at  Panda  fur  the 
arsuments  he  df liverml  at  Venice  against  the  pope,  which 
were  published  by  the  title  of  '  The  literary  Roaringa  of 
the  Li<>n  at  St  Mark  ;'  besides  he  is  the  author  of  108  dii- 
4i«atwaffka;   but  it  ii  curious  to  obaenre  hew  tar  our  io* 


terest  is  apt  to  prevail  orer  our  oonecieace^— Mac«h 
praised  the  Inquisitioa  up  lo  heaven,  while  be  saakil 
pope  to  nothing ! 

Among  the  great  revolutions  of  ibit  aye,  and  aace  Al 
last  edition  of  these  volumes,  the  inquisition  in  Spuav^ 
Portugal  is  abolished— but  its  history  enters  into  that  vl^ 
human  mind  ;  and  tiie  history  of  the  ioquisitina  by 
borch,  translated  by  Chandler,  with  a  very  curious  * 
ductioo,'  loses  none  of  its  value  with  the  philooophical 
This  monstrous  tribunal  of  human  opinioBs  aimed  at 
sovereignty  of  the  intellectual  world  without  intellect. 
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The  philosophical  compiler  of  UEapnt  dm  Umgm  tf 
dot  Coulumci,  has  arranged  the  greater  part  of  the  |mmM 
article. 

The  Maklivian  islanders  eat  alone.  They  retire  In 
the  moat  hidden  parts  of  their  bouses ;  and  they  drawdem 
the  cloths  that  serve  as  blinds  to  their  windows,  that  Ihif 
may  eat  unobserved.  This  custom  probably  arises  tim 
the  savage,  in  the  early  periods  of  society,  concealmg  liiMi 
self  to  eat :  he  fears  that  another  with  as  ^larp  an  appetil% 
but  more  strong  than  himself,  should  come  and  ravish  !■ 
meal  from  him.  The  ideas  of  witchcraft  are  also  wMf 
spread  among  barbarians  ;  and  they  are  not  a  little  km 
ful  that  some  incantation  may  be  thrown  among  ihar 
victuals. 

In  noticing  the  solitary  meal  of  the  MaMivian  iiliBtoj 
another  reason  may  be  alleged  for  this  misanthropical  i» 
past.  Thev  never  will  eat  with  any  one  who  is  ioferier  M 
them  in  birth,  in  nches,  or  in  dienity ;  and  as  it  is  a  didM 
matter  to  settle  this  equaliiy,  tney  are  condemned  to  \mi 
this  unsociable  life. 

On  the  contrary,  the  islanders  of  the  Philippines  are  t^ 
markably  sociable.  Whenever  one  of  them  finds  hinsil 
Without  a  companion  to  partake  of  his  meal,  he  runs  tin  to 
meets  with  one ;  and  we  are  assured  that,  however  kc«i 
his  appetite  may  be,  he  ventures  not  to  satisfy  it  without  l 
guest. 

Savages,  (say  Montaigne^  when  tney  eat,  *  Sfeanumt 
lea  doigte  aux  euiueaf  d  la  bomne  deo  ginifoira^  sf  a  Ii 
pUmte  dee  jntde.*  We  cannot  forbear  exulting  in  the  psl^ 
ished  convenience  of  napkins ! 

The  tables  of  the  rich  Chinese  shine  with  a  beanriM 
varnish,  and  are  covered  with  silk  carpets  veiy  elegaatN 
worked.  They  do  not  make  use  of  plates,  knives,  all 
forks :  every  guest  has  two  little  ivory  or  ebony  sOefa^ 
which  he  handk s  very  adroitly. 

The  Otahcitans,  who  are  naturallv  sociable,  and  veiy 
gentle  in  their  manners,  feed  separately  from  eachotherw-* 
At  the  hour  of  repast,  the  members  of  each  family  divide; 
two  brothers,  two  sisters,  and  even  husband  and  wife,  fli> 
ther  and  mother,  have  each  their  respective  basket.  Th«V 
place  themselves  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  yana 
from  each  other;  they  turn  their  backs,  and  take  thsir 
meal  in  profound 'silence. 

The  custom  of  drinkins  at  different  hours  firom  these 
asrigni*d  for  eating,  is  tone  met  with  amongst  many  sa> 
vage  nations.  It  was  originally  begun  from  necesn iiy.  It 
became  a  habit,  which  subsisted  even  when  the  f«Hintaia 
was  near  to  them.  A  people  transplanted,  observes  ottf 
ineeiiious  philosopher,  preserve  in  another  climate  modes 
of  living  which  relate  to  those  fn>m  whence  they  origiaaDy 
came.  It  is  thus  the  Indians  of  Braxil  scrupulously  abstaa 
from  eating  when  they  drink,  and  from  drinking  when  tbey 
eat. 

When  neither  decency  nor  politeness  are  known.  Ibf 
man  who  invites  his  friends  to  a  repast  is  greatly  embar- 
rassed  to  testify  his  esteem  fur  his  guests,  and  to  preseal 
them  with  some  amusement ;  fur  the  savage  guest  imposes 
on  him  this  obligation.  Amongst  the  greater  part  of  the 
American  Indians,  the  host  is  continually  on  the  watch  to 
solicit  them  to  eat,  but  touches  noihin|[  himself.  In  New 
France  be  wearies  himself  with  smging,  to  divert  the 
company  while  they  eat. 

When  civilization  advances,  men  wish  to  show  their 
confidence  to  their  friends  :  they  treat  their  guests  as  re> 
lations;  and  it  is  said  that  in  China  the  master  of  the 
house  to  give  a  mark  of  his  politeness,  absents  himself 
while  his  guests  regale  themselves  at  his  table  with  undis- 
turbed revelry. 

The  dem(m«trations  of  friendship  in  a  rude  state  have  i 
savage  and  gross  character,  which  it  is  not  a  little  curiooi 
to  obssrre.    The  Tartars  puU  a  nan  by  the  oar  to 
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hni  to  drink,  and  they  eontiana  tanMnting  him  till  1m 
•pMM  his  mouth,  theo  they  cUp  their  baadu  mod  dance  be- 
fiirelum. 

No  ctnttMBs  eeein  more  ridiculous  than  those  practised 
hj  a  Kamschatkan,  when  he  wishes  to  mske  another  his 
fincnd.  U«  6r«t  invites  him  ti>  eat.  The  host  and  his 
guest  strip  themselves  in  a  cabin  which  is  heated  to  an  ua- 
ooaunoo  degree.  While  tlie  guest  devours  the  food  with 
which  they  serve  him,  the  other  continually  stirs  the  lire. 
The  stranger  must  bear  the  excess  of  the  heat  as  well  as 
sf  the  repast.  He  vomits  ten  times  before  he  will  yield  ; 
but,  at  length  oblii;«d  to  acknowledge  himself  overcome,  he 
begins  to  cumpouod  matters.  He  purduwes  a  moment's 
respite  by  a  present  of  clothes  or  dogs ;  for  bis  host  tbreatp 
ens  to  heat  the  cabin,  and  to  oblige  him  to  eat  till  he  dies. 
Tha  slrani^er  has  the  right  of  retaliation  allowed  to  him : 
he  treats  in  the  same  manner,  and  exacts  the  same  pre- 
seats.  Should  his  host  not  accept  the  invitation  of  him 
whom  ba  had  handsoroeljr  regaled,  in  that  case  the  guest 
would  take  possession  of  his  cabin,  tUI  he  had  the  presents 
returned  u»  him  which  the  other  had  in  so  singular  a  man- 
ner obtained. 

For  this  extravagant  custom  a  curious  reason  has  been 
alleged.  It  is  meant  to  put  the  persim  to  a  trial,  whose 
friendship  is  sought.  The  Kamschatdale,  who  is  at  the 
axpenae  of  the  fires,  and  the  repast,  is  desirous  to  know  if 
the  stranger  has  the  strengtli  to  support  pain  with  him,  and 
if  he  M  generous  enough  to  share  with  him  some  part  of 
his  pro^rty.  While  the  guest  is  employed  on  his  meal, 
be  continues  heating  the  cabin  to  an  iwupportable  degree ; 
and  for  a  last  proof  of  the  stranger*s  constancy  and  attach- 
Bwnl  ba  exacts  more  clothes  and  more  dogs.  The  host 
passes  thmish  the  same  ceremonies  in  the  cabin  of  the 
stranger ;  aod  he  shows,  in  his  turn,  with  what  degree  of 
fialiiude  be  can  defend  his  friend.  The  mont  singular  cus- 
toms would  appear  rimple,  if  it  were  possible  for  the  phi- 
loaopbar  to  understand  inem  on  the  spot. 

As  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their  esteem,  the  negroes  of 
4rdra  drink  out  of  one  cup  at  the  same  time.  The  king 
jT  Loango  eats  in  one  house,  and  drinks  in  another.  A 
Kamschatkan  kneels  before  his  guest ;  he  cuts  an  enor- 
mous slice  from  a  sea-calf;  he  crams  it  entire  into  the 
mouth  of  his  friend,  furiously  crying  out  *  Tana  .'*— There  ! 
and  cutting  away  what  hangs  about  his  lips,  snatches  and 
aarallows  it  with  avidity. 

A  barbarous  magntncence  attended  the  feasts  of  the 
snt  roonarchs  of  France.     After  their  coronation  or 
itiun,  when  they  sat  at  table,  the  nobility  served 
tham  on  burseback. 

iioirAacHs. 

Saint  Chrysostom  has  this  very  acute  observation  on 
Ini^  .*  many  monarchs  are  infected  with  the  strange  wish 
that  their  succrssors  may  turn  out  bad  princes.  Good 
kings,  desire  it,  as  they  imagine,  continues  th'is  pious  poli- 
tician, that  their  ijlorv  will  appear  the  more  splendid  by  tlie 
contrast :  and  the  bad  desire  it,  as  they  consider  such 
kincs  will  serve  to  countenance  their  own  misdemeanors. 

Princes,  savs  Gracian.  are  willing  to  be  aided,  but  not 
mrpaissd;    which  maxim  is  thus  illustrated. 

A  Spanish  lord  having  frequently  played  at  chom  with 
PMip  II,  and  won  all  the  games,  perceived,  when  his  ma- 
jesty rose  from  play,  that  he  was  much  ruffled  with  chagrin. 
The  lord  when  he  returned  home,  said  to  his  family,-^  My 
duUrcn,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  at  court ;  there  wa 
expect  no  fiiTour ;  for  the  king  n  olTenditd  at  my  havw 
won  of  him  every  game  of  chMS.*— As  chem  entirely 
wadB  on  tkn  genius  of  the  players,  and  not  on  fortune. 


Kmg  Philip  the  chess  player  conceived  be  ought  to  sufier 
■anvaL 

This  appears  siill  dearer  by  tho  anecdoio  told  of  the 
Earl  of  Sunderlaad,  ministor  to  George  I,  who  was  partial 
Is  ibo  game  of  chess.  He  once  played  with  the  Laird  of 
Chmf ,  and  the  learned  Cunningham  the  editor  of  Horace. 
Canniiigham  with  too  much  slull  ami  too  much  sincerity, 
bsal  his  lordship.  <  The  Eari  was  so  fretted  at  his  supa- 
lisrity  and  suriiness,  that  be  dismissed  him  without  say 
'.  Oluny  allowed  himself  sometimes  to  be  beaten ; 
that  means  got  bb  pardon,  with  sonselhiag 


la  ihe  oritieon  of  Qracian,  thera  is  a  aiafular  aneedota 
lalalire  to  kings. 
A  gfeal  Polish  monarch  having  quitted  ais  companions 


vkaa  ba  waa  hunting,  his  oointiers  found  him,  a  few  days 
a0m$  m  a  irhatplanr,  diaguiaad  aa  a  poilari  and  landing 


oat  the  use  of  his  shouUars  for  a  few  pence.  At  Chb  Ikay 
were  as  much  surprised,  as  they  were  doubtful  at  inl 
whether  the  ptrUr  ciMild  be  his  flM|fss^.  At  lenKfh  ibsy 
ventured  to  exprem  their  complaints,  that  so  great  a  pet^ 
sonage  should  debase  himself  by  so  vile  an  employ.  Hii 
Bsajesty  having  hoard,  answered'them,— *  Upon  ray  honouTi 
gentlemen,  the  luad  which  I  quitted  is  by  far  heavier  ibmi 
the  one  vou  see  me  carry  here  ;  the  weightiest  is  but  a 
straw,  when  ONnpared  to  that  world  under  winch  I  labour* 
ed.  I  have  slept  more  in  four  nishts  than  I  have  during 
all  my  reign.  I  begin  to  live,  and  to  be  king  of  mysalC 
Elect  whom  you  chooee.  For  me,  who  am  so  well,  it  wetv 
madness  to  return  to  etmriJ  Another  Polish  kinp,  who 
succeeded  this  philosophic  monardi  and  porier^  when  thsjf 
placed  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  exclaimed,—*  1  had  rather 
manage  an  oar ."  The  vacillating  fortunes  of  tiie  Polish 
monarchy  present  several  of  these  anecdotes  ;  their  mo* 
narchs  appear  to  have  frequently  been  philosophers  ;  and 
as  the  world  is  made,  an  excellent  pliilosopher  proves  bvl 
an  indifferent  king. 

Two  observations  on  kings  were  made  to  a  courtier  vrith 
great  noAceU  by  that  experienced  politician  the  Dukt  of 
Alva.^*  Kings  who  affect  to  be  familiar  with  their  com- 
panions make  use  of  sisa  as  they  do  of  orangeM  the>y  taka 
oranges  to  extract  their  juice ;  and  when  they  are  waV 
sucked  they  throw  them  away.  Take  care  the  king  doaa 
not  do  the  same  to  you  ;  be  careful  that  he  does  not  read 
all  your  thoughts ;  otherwise  he  will  throw  you  aside  to  tha 
back  of  his  diest,  ss  a  hook  of  which  he  has  read  enough. 
*  The  squeezed  orange,'  the  king  of  Prussia  applied  in  hii 
dispute  with  Voltaire. 

When  It  was  suggested  to  Dr  Johnson  thst  kings  must 
be  unhappy  because  they  are  deprived  of  the  greatest  of 
an  satisfactions,  easv  and  trareserved  society,  he  observed 
that  *  this  was  an  ill-founded  notion.  Being  a  king  doea 
not  exclude  a  nuui  from  such  society.  Great  kiniis  hava 
always  been  sodal.  The  king  oT  Prussis,  the  only  great 
king  at  present,  (this  was  the  great  Frederic)  is  very  so> 
cisl.  Uharles  the  Second,  the  last  king  of  Efngland  who 
was  a  man  of  parts,  was  sodal ;  our  Henrys  aod  Edwards 
were  all  social.' 

The  Marquis  of  Halifax  in  his  character  of  Charles  II, 
has  exlubited  a  trait  in  the  Royal  character  of  a  good* 
natured  monarch;  that  ^'aif,  is  saan/eriiig.  I  transcriba 
lhi!«  curious  ubservation,  which  introduces  us  into  a  tsvea. 

*  There  was  as  much  of  lazinem  as  of  love  in  ail  thoaa 
hours  which  he  fiassed  amongst  his  misiresfles,  who  serrea 
only  to  fill  up  hid  seraglio,  while  a  bewitching  kind  of  plea- 
sure, called  Sauntering,  was  the  sultana  queen  he  delight* 
ed  in. 

*  The  thinir  called  sauntering  is  a  stronger  temptation  ta 
princes  than  it  is  to  others.  The  being  galled  wi.b  impor- 
tunities, pursued  frum  one  room  to  another  wiih  askina 
faces;  the  dismal  sound  of  unresMonable  compiainis  aad 
ill-grouiided  pretences :  the  deformity  of  fraud  ill-disguia- 
ed  :— all  those  would  make  any  man  run  away  from  tne■^ 
and  I  used  to  think  it  was  the' motive  for  making  him  walk 
so  fast.' 

or  THK  TITLES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS,  HIOBaSSS,  AMD  EX* 

CELLBHCX. 

The  title  of  iUuMtriatta  was  noTer  given,  till  the  reign  of 
Constantino,  but  to  those  whose  reputation  was  splendid 
in  arms  or  in  letters.  Adulation  had  not  yet  adc^ted  thia 
noble  word  into  her  vocabulary.  Suetonius  composed  a 
book  to  record  those  who  had  powessed  this  title  ;  and,  aa 
it  was  lAcit  bestowed,  a  moderate  vdume  was  sufficient  lo 
contain  their  names. 

In  the  time  of  Coostaniine,  tha  title  of  Uhulrunu  waf 
given  more  |mnicularly  to  those  princes  who  had  distaa- 
guished  themselves  in  war;  but*  it  was  not  continued  to 
their  descendants.    At  length,  it  became  very  common; 
and  every  son  of  a  prince  was  iHmft  isai.    It  is  now  a 
venient  efMthet  for  the  poet. 

Thera  is  a  rery  proper  distinction  to  be  made  betwi 
the  epithets  of  illustrious,  and  famous. 

Niceron  has  entitled  his  celebrsted  work,  Memmn  pair 
mrvir  a  Fkiatoin  dm  h§mumm  iUustres  doas  ta  JUpubiiqtM 
du  Ltttrm,  The  epithet  illuxtrious  is  always  received  m 
an  honourable  sense  ;  yet  in  thoee  Memoirs  are  inserted 
many  auth<»rs  who  have  only  written  with  the  denigi^  of 
combating  religion  and  moralitv.  Such  writers  as  Vaninif 
Spinosa,  Woolston,  Toland,  Itc,  had  been  better  charao* 
tensed  under  the  more  general  epithet  of  famous ;  for  it 
nuiy  ba  aaid,  that  the  iUustrious  ara  lamoua  bat  thst  lia- 
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Ikmous  are  not  alwayt  illuttrioiM.  In  the  ra^e  for  titlei 
the  ancient  lawyers  in  Italy  were  not  satitfitfd  by  calling 
kin^  Uim$lret ;  they  went  a  sien  higher,  and  would  have 
•roperors  to  be  iuper'iUualn$f  a  Murharous  coinage  ofiheir 
•wn. 

In  Spain,  they  published  a  book  of  licfet  for  their  king*, 
•■  WfU  as  for  the  Portuguese ;  but  Selden  tells  us,  that 

*  their  CorUdoM  and  giving  of  titles  grew  at  length,  through 
the  affecutmn  ol*  heaping  great  atlnbutea  on  their  princes, 
to  such  an  insuflTerable  forme,  that  a  remedie  was  provided 
•jnunst  it.'  This  remedy  was  an  act  published  by  Philip 
III,  which  ordained  that  all  the  CortesMS,  as  they  termtfd 
these  strange  phrases,  ihey  had  so  servilely  and  ridiculous- 
Ijr  invented,  should  be  re«luced  to  a  simple  subscription, 

*  To  the  king  our  lord/  leavmg  out  those  fantastical  attri- 
Wites  which  every  secretary  had  vied  with  his  predecessors 
HI  increasing  their  number. 

It  would  tall  three  columns  of  the  present  pages  to  tran- 
■eribe  the  titles  andaitribuies  of  the  Grand  Signior,  which 
he  assumes  iii  a  letter  lo  Henry  IV.  Selden,  in  his  Ti- 
ttes  of  Honour,  first  part,  p.  140,  has  preserved  it.  This 
«  emperor  of  victorious  emperors,'  as  he  styles  himself,  at 
length  condescended  to  agree  with  the  emperor  of  Qcr- 
Biauy ,  in  1606,  that  in  all  their  letters  and  instruments  they 
■bould  be  only  »ty\td  father  and  son;  the  emperor  calling 
the  sultan  hia  son  ;  and  the  sultan  the  emperor,  in  regard, 
flf  his  years,  hi*  father. 

Formerly,  says  Uoussaie,  the  title  of  JU^Ansss  was  only 
given  to  kin^!s ;  but  now  it  has  become  so  common,  that 
all  the  great  houses  assume  it.  All  the  great,  says  a  mo> 
dern,  are  desirous  of  bf  ing  confounded  with  princes,  and 
are  ready  to  seize  on  the  privileges  of  royal  dignity.  We 
have  already  come  to  highneaa.  The  pnde  of  our'deacen- 
danis,  I  suspect  will  u«urp  that  ctwu^aty, 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  and  his  queen  Isabelh,  of 
Castile,  were  only  treated  with  the  title  tnhighneUj  Charles 
was  the  first  who  look* that  of  majetty  :  not  in  his  quality 
of  king  of  Spain,  but  as  emperor.  St  Foil  informs  us, 
that  kings  were  usually  addressed  by  the  titles  of  mot<  U- 
kftatrunUf  or  your  $eremty^  or  your  grace ;  but  that  the  cus- 
tom ofgivins;  them  that  of  maje$tyt  was  only  established 
by  Louis  XI,  a  unnce  the  least  majestic  in  aJl  his  actions, 
his  manners,  and  his  exterior-— a  severe  monarch,  but  no 
ordinarv  man,  ihe  Tiberius  of  France ;  whose  manners 
were  of  the  most  sordid  nature :— 4n  public  audiences  he 
dressed  like  the  meanest  of  the  people,  and  aSecied  to  sit 
on  an  old  broken  chair,  with  a  filthy  dog  on  his  knees.  In 
an  account  found  of  hit  household,  this  iM^^esCie  prince  has 
a  charge  made  him,  for  two  new  sleeves  sewed  oo  one  of 
his  old  doublets. 

Formerly  kinss  were  apostrophised  by  the  title  of  your 
grace.  Henry  V i  II  was  the  first,  says  Houssaie,  who  a^ 
■umed  the  title  ofhighteaM;  and  at  length  ma/esfy.  It  was 
Francis  I,  who  salui«Hl  him  with  his  last  title,  in  ihnir  in- 
terview ill  the  year  15S0,  though  he  called  himseli'only  the 
first  gentleman  in  his  kingdom ! 

So  distinct  were  once  the  titles  of  Atf  Ansss  and  cseeUsnec, 
that,  when  Don  Juan,  the  brother  of  Philip  II,  was  per- 
mitted to  take  up  the  latter  title,  and  the  city  of  Granada 
saluted  him  by  tne  title  tXldgkneUt  it  occasioned  such  se- 
rious jealousies  at  court,  that  had  he  persisted  in  it,  he 
would  have  been  condemned  for  treason. 

The  usual  title  of  eordtnab,  about  1600,  was  mgnorU 
WustrtMrnma ;  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  the  Spanish  minister 
and  cardinal  in  his  old  age,  asaumed  the  title  of  sxeeUencia 
rwerenrhmma.  The  church  of  Rome  was  in  its  glory, 
and  to  he  call^  reverend  was  then  accounted  a  higher  ho- 
nour than  10  be  Htyled  the  ilhutrioua.  But  by  use  tj/vs- 
trioua  grew  familiar,  and  reverend  vulgar,  and  at  last  the 
cardinals  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  emtnenl. 

After  all  these  historical  notices  respecting  these  titles, 
the  reader  will  smile  when  he  it  acquainted  with  the  rea- 
■on  of  an  honeMt  curate,  of  Montserrat,  who  refused  to  be- 
stow the  title  o(  highneu  on  the  duke  of  Mantua,  because 
he  foun'l  in  his  breviary  these  words,  Tu  eobia  Domnme,  tu 
tolua  AUieeinuu  ;  from  all  which  he  concluded,  thst  none 
but  the  Lord  ws<  to  be  honoured  with  the  title  ofkighneea. 
The  *  Titles  of  Honour*  of  Sekien  is  a  very  curious  vol- 
nme,  and  as  the  learned  Usher  toM  Evelyn,  the  most 
valuable  work  of  this  great  scholar.  The  best  edition  »  a 
C>iio  of  about  1000  pages.  Sekien  vindicates  the  right  of 
a  king  of  England  to  the  title  of 


TITLES  or  sovxncioirs. 


*  And  never  yet  was  tkfs  did  not  movs : 
And  never  eke  a  aind,  that  Ikla  dM  aat  lova.* 


In  countries  where  despotism  exists  in  all  its  force,  aiHi 
is  gratified  in  all  it*  caprices,  either  the  intoxication  of  pow- 
er has  occasioned  sovereigns  to  assume  the  roost  soMnaa 
and  the  most  fantastic  titles;  or  the  royal  duties  and  Aiae> 
lions  were  considered  of  so  high  and  extensive  a  nature, 
that  the  people  expressed  their  notion  of  the  pure  mnoar- 
chical  state,  by  the  most  energetic  descriptions  of  orteatal 
fancv. 

The  chiefii  of  the  Natches  are  regarded  by  their  people 
as  the  children  of  the  sun,  and  they  bear  the  name  of  their 
father. 

The  titles  which  some  chiefs  assume  are  not  always  ho- 
nourable in  themselves ;  it  is  sufficient  if  the  people  respect 
them.  The  king  of  Quiterva  calls  himself  thereof  Jbsnf 
and  for  this  reason  lions  are  there  so  much  lespected,  thai 
they  are  not  allowed  to  kill  them,  but  at  certain  royal 
burnings. 

The  king  of  Monomotapa  is  surrounded  by  musidaM 
and  poets,  who  adulate  him  by  such  refined  flatteries  as 
iordoftheeunandmoon;  great  magician ;  ^nd  great  thef! 

The  Asiatics  have  bestowed  what  to  us  appear  as  liifi- 
cukNis  titles  of  honour  on  their /m'nres.  The  king  cTAr- 
racan  assumes  the  following  ones ;  '  Emperor  of  ArracaiL 
possessor  of  the  white  elephant,  and  the  two  ear-rings,  awl 
in  virtue  of  this  possession  legitimate  heir  of  Pegu  aad 
Brama ;  lord  of  the  twelve  provinces  of  Bengal,  and  iho 
twelve  kings  who  place  their  neads  under  his  leet. 

His  majesty  of  Ava  is  called  Chd ;  when  he  writes  to  a 
foreign  sovereign  he  calls  himself  the  king  of  kings,  whoai 
all  otners  shoukl  obey,  as  he  is  the  cause  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  animals  ;  the  regulator  of  the  seasons,  the  abso» 
lute  master  of  the  ebb  and  flo«v  of  the  sea,  brother  to  iho 
sun,  and  king  of  the  four  and  twenty  umbrellas!  These 
umbrellas  are  always  carried  before  him  as  a  mark  of  hit 
dignity. 

The  titles  of  the  king  of  Achem  are  singular  though  to> 
luminous.  The  most  striking  ones  are  sovereign  of  the 
universe,  whose  body  is  as  luminous  as  the  sun  :  wImmb 
God  created  to  be  as  accomplished  as  the  moon  at  her  plo- 
nitude;  whose  eve  glitters  like  the  northern  star ;  a  king 
as  spiritual  as  a  nail  is  round  ;  who  when  he  rises  shades 
all  nis  people ;  from  under  whose  feet  a  sweet  odour  is 
waded.  Sic,  Sic. 

Dr  Davy,  in  his  recent  history  of  Ceylon,  has  added  to 
this  collection  the  authentic  title  of  the  Kandryan  sove- 
reign. He  too  is  called  Z>nDo  (God.)  In  a  dead  of  gift 
he  prodairas  his  extraordinary  attributes.  *  The  protector 
of  religion,  whose  fame  is  innnite,  and  of  surpassing  excel- 
lence, exceeding  the  moon,  the  unexpsnded  jes!iaraine> 
buds,  the  stars,  &c ;  whose  feet  are  as  fragrsnt  to  the 
noses  of  other  kings  as  flowers  to  bees ;  our  most  aoUt 
patron  and  god  by  custom,  &c.' 

AAer  a  long  enumeration  of  the  countries  possessed  by 
the  king  of  Persia,  they  give  him  some  poetical  distiao- 
tions  ;  the  branch  of  honour;  the  mirror  oj  virtue ;  emd  A$ 
roee  ofdeUght, 

aOTAL   DIVIlflTICS. 

There  is  a  curious  dissertation  in  the  *  Memmres  de  PA- 
csdemie  des  inscriptions  el  Belles  Letures,  by  the  Abbd 
Mongault, '  on  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  the 
governors  of  provinces  during  the  Roman  republic  ;*  daring 
tneir  life-time  these  originally  began  in  gratitude,  and  at 
length  degenerated  into  flattery.  These  facts  curiously  thow 
how  far  the  human  mind  can  advance,  when  led  on  by  cot- 
toms  that  operate  invisibly  on  it,  and  blind  us  in  our  abaur* 
diiies.  One  of  these  ceremonies  was  exquisitely  ridiculous. 
When  they  voted  a  statue  to  a  proconsul,  they  placed  it 
among  the  statues  of  the  gods  in  the  festival  called  Laetn 
Urwmm  \  from  the  ridieolons  circumstances  of  this  aolema 
festival.  Oa  that  day  the  gods  were  invited  to  a  repatt, 
which  wat  however  spread  in  various  quarters  of  the  dtj, 
to  satiate  mouths  more  mortal.  The  gods  were  however 
taken  down  from  their  pedeMals,  laid  on  beds  omiwsnted 
in  their  temples ;  pilbws  were  placed  under  thoir  marMt 
heads ;  and  while  they  repoeed  in  this  easv  posturo  thoy 
were  sonrod  with  a  magnificent  repast.  When  Cntar  had 
cooquerrd  Room,  the  tervile  senate  put  him  to  dino  with 
the  ffods !  Fatigued  by,  and  ashsmed  of  these  bonoort,  bt 
desired  the.senate  lo  erase  from  his  statue  in  tho  cap&oli 
the  title  they  had  given  him  of  a  demi-godl 

We  know  that  the  first  Roman  emperors  did  act  waat 
flatterers,  and  that  the  adulations  they  sumetimea  lavidMd 
wtro  ainavagnat,    Bui  pwhapt  few  know  that  tbsjaFH* 
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m§  oAmive  thaa  the  fUtterani  of  the  third  caniury  under 
fkm  ^gMi|  aod  of  the  fbunh  under  the  Chnetinn  emperore. 
Thone  who  are  ncqutinted  with  the  eharncier  of  the  af  e 
flf  AofiMtuine,  have  only  to  throw  their  eyes  on  the  one, 
md  iIm  nther  emit,  to  find  an  infinite  number  of  paeeaget 
I  had  not  been  bearable  even  in  that  age.  Fur  in- 
I,  hare  ia  a  law  of  ArcaditM  and  H«Mioriui,  published 


*Lot  the  oAcera  of  the  palace  be  warned  to  abetain 

firvmftenting  lumulluoua  neetinfi ;  and  that  thoee  who, 

■Mignied  by  a  mterU^gmu  temerity,  dare  to  oppose  the 
nnlhorily  or  our  (iiimufy,  ahall  be  deprived  of  their  employ- 
■nnle,  and  their  estaiee  confiscated.'  The  letters  they 
wfite  are  hobf.  When  the  sons  speak  of  their  fathers,  it  is 
*  Their  fiuher  of  A'etiis  UMoiory ;'  or  '  Their  iftmne  lather,' 

So 


They  call  their  own  laws  emelss,  and  eetntiml  uracies. 
•Ise  Uieir  subj4«ts  address  them  by  the  titles  of  *Ke«r 
miimt]ftyQur  tttrni^.*    And  it  appears  by  a  law  of  T! 
4orsth 


ae<^ 


the  Great,  that  the  emperors  at  length  added  this  to 

Ihsrir  ttilee.  It  begins,  *  If  any  magistrate  after  having  con- 

a  public  work,  put  his  name  rather  than  thai  of  our 

'  f,  let  him  be  judged  ^lity  of  high  treason.    AU 

this  rammds  one  of  *  the  celestial  empire '  of  the  Chinese. 

Wbenevw  the  great  Mogul  made  an  obserrafion,  Ber* 

tella  OS  that  some  of  the  first  omrahs  liflrd  up  their 

erym^f  *  Wonder !  wonder !  wonder !'   And  a  pro- 

rrmit  m  his  dominions,  was,  *  If  the  king  saiih  at 

ly  it  is  wght,  you  are  to  say,  behold  the  mo«»n  and 

I  !*    Such  adulation,  however,  could  not  alter  the 

fsnaral  eonditioo  and  fortune  ot'  this  unhappy  being,  who 

iofiams  a  sovereign  without  knowing  what  it  is  to  m  one. 

He  waa  brou|ht  out  of  the  seraclio  to  be  placed  on  the 

and  it  was  he  rather  than  the  spectators,  who 

,ve  truly  used  the  inierjectiou  of  astonishment ! 

OBTBAOJIBO  llOirA&CBS. 

never  appears  in  a  more  extravagant  humour 
than  when  she  reduces  munarchs  to  become  medicants. 
Half  a  century  ago  it  was  not  imagined  that  our  own  times 
shsuld  have  to  record  many  such  inttances.  After  having 
esalaai^ilated  kingt  raised  into  dnnTtUitB,  we  see  them  now 
as  btggmn.  Our  own  times,  in  two  opposiie 
ly  emphaticaUy  be   distinguished  ns  tim  ofs  af 


in  Gandide  or  the  Optimist,  there  is  an  admirable  stroke 
af  Voltaire's.  Eight  travellers  meet  in  an  obscure  inn,  and 
aansn  of  them  with  not  sufllcient  money  to  pay  for  a  scurvy 
dhaar.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  they  are  discovered 
to  ba  mgkl  monordhs  in  Europe,  who  had  been  deprived  uf 
thair  crowns! 

What  added  to  this  exquisite  satire  was,  that  there  were 
ai^  living  monarchs  at  that  moment  wanderers  on  the 
awtk  ;— «  circumstance  which  has  since  occurred. 

ArfMakie,  the  wklow  of  Lothario  king  of  Italy,  one  of  the 
■asft  beautdiil  women  in  her  age,  was  besieged  in  Pa  via  by 
Batnager,  who  resolved  to  constrain  her  to  marry  his  son 
aAar  Avia  was  taken;  she  escaped  from  her  prison  with 
bar  ataaoner.  The  arahbiahop  of  Rergio  had  offered  ber 
aa  aaYlum :  to  reach  it,  she  and  her  almoner  travelled  on 
Iboc  tnroogh  the  country  by  night,  concealing  herself  in  the 
day  tioM  among  the  com,  while  the  almoner  begged  for 
alms  and  Ibod  tnroogh  the  villagea. 

The  Emperor  Henry  IV,  afler  having  been  deposed  and 
iaymontd  by  his  son,  Henrr  V,  escaped  from  prison  ; 
poor,  vagrant,  mid  without  aio,  he  entreated  the  bishop  of 
Bpirea  to  grant  him  a  lay  prebend  in  his  church.  *  I  have 
atodied,*  nid  he,  *  and  have  learned  to  sing,  and  may  there* 
fern  ba  of  some  service  to  you.'  The  request  was  denied, 
umI  k«  died  miserably  and  obscurely  at  Liege,  after  having 
draws  tha  lUtantion  of  Europe  to  his  victoriea  and  his 
ir. 


M nry  of  Medicb,  tha  widow  of  Henry  the  Great,  mo* 
of  Louis 


I XIII,  mother-in-law  of  three  sovereigns,  and 
rsMM  of  France,  frequently  wanted  the  necessaries  of  life, 
IM  died  at  Coloftie  in  the  utmost  misery.  The  intrigues 
BielM4ie«  compelled  hw  to  exile  herself,  and  live  an  un» 
bapyy  AigitiTe.  Her  patitton  exiats  with  thia  supplicatory 
apawag  t '  Supplie  Marie,  Retne  de  France  et  de  Navar- 
i«j  Awnt,  que  depuis  la  8S  Fevrier,  elle  aurait  M  arretde 
pnaamaiera  au  chateau  de  Coaqiiagne,  sans  ^re  m  aecu- 
rifa  ■•  aottpfonn^e,  lie'  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  in  his  Life 
iBd  Daatn  of  King  Charles  the  First,  presents  us  with  a 
malanrhnljr  picture  of  this  unfortunate  monarch.  He  has 
tha  paraoa  of  tha  old  queen  molhar  of 


•  In  the  month  of  August,  1641, 1  behold  the  oM  queaa 
moiher  of  France  departing  from  London,  in  company  «l 
Thomas  earl  of  Arundel.  A  sad  spectacle  of  murtalii v  iC 
was,  and  produced  tears  from  nune  oy^  and  many  otaar 
behokJers,  to  see  an  aged,  lean,  decripit,  poor  queen  ready 
for  her  grave,  neceasitated  to  depart  hence,  havmg  no  plana 
of  residence  in  this  work!  left  her,  but  where  the  courtesy  af 
her  bard  fortune  assigned  it.  She  had  been  the  only  statafy 
and  magnificent  woman  of  Europe :  wile  to  the  greaieal 
king  that  ever  lived  in  France  ;  mother  imto  one  king  and 
unto  two  queens.' 

In  thft  year  16M,  died  at  Paris,  Antonio  king  of  Porta* 

Sal.  His  body  is  interred  at  the  Cordeliers,  and  his  heart 
epodted  at  the  Ave-Maria.  Nothing  on  earth  coukfcum- 
Eii  this  prince  to  renounce  his  crown.  He  passed  over  to 
ngland,  and  Elixabeth  assisted  him  with  troops,  but  at 
length  he  died  in  France  in  great  poverty.  This  dethroned 
monarch  was  happv  in  one  thing,  which  is  indeed  rare :  ia 
all  his  miseries  he  bad  a  senrant,  who  proved  a  tender  and 
faithful  friend,  and  who  only  desired  to  participate  in  faia 
misfurtunris,  sJod  to  soften  his  miseries ;  and  for  the  reoom* 
Dense  of  his  services  he  only  wished  to  be  buried  at  tha 
feet  of  his  dear  master.  This  hero  in  lovalty,  to  whom 
the  ancient  Romans  would  have  raised  altars,  was  Dua 
Diego  BfHhei,  one  of  the  greatest  lords  of  the  court  of 
Poruigal,  and  who  drew  his  origin  from  the  kinp  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

Hume  supplies  me  with  an  anecdote  of  singular  royal 
distress.  He  informs  us  that  the  queen  of  England,  with 
her  son  Charles,  had  *  a  moderate  pension  asaigaad  her: 
but  it  was  so  ill  paid,  and  her  credit  ran  so  low,  that  ooa 
morning  when  the  Cardinal  de  Reix  waited  on  her,  she  ia- 
fbrmed  nim  that  her  daughter|the  princess  Henrietta,  waa 
obliged  to  lie  a-bed  for  '.vant  of  a  fire  to  warm  ber.  To 
such  a  condition  was  reduced,  in  the  midst  of  Paris,  a 
queen  of  England,  and  daughter  of  Henry  IV  of  Franca ! 
We  find  another  proof  of  bar  excessive  poverty.  Salma* 
sius,  after  publishing  his  celebrated  political  book,  in  fa* 
vour  of  Charles  II,  the  Dtfenaia  Rtiia,  was  much  blamed 
by  a  friend  for  not  having  sent  a  copy  to  the  widowed 
queen  of  Charles,  who,  he  writes,  though  poor,  wo«^  yet 
have  paid  the  bearer ! 

The  daughter  of  James  tha  First,  who  married  tha 
Elector  Palatine^  in  her  attempts  to  get  her  huebaad 
crowned,  was  reduced  to  the  utaaoet  beggary,  aadwaadar* 
ad  frequently  in  dwguisa  as  a  mere  vagrant. 

A  strange  anecdote  is  related  of  Charles  VII,  of  Franca, 
Our  Henry  V.  had  shrtrak  his  kingdom  into  the  town  af 
Bourges.  It  is  sakl  that  having  toM  a  shoemaker  after  ha 
had  j  ust  tried  a  pair  of  his  boots,  that  he  had  no  money  to 

{»ay  for  them,  Crifpin  had  such  oUkNis  feelings  that  ha  ra* 
iised  his  majesty  the  boots !  *  It  is  for  this  reason,'  saya 
Cominef , '  I  praise  those  princes  who  are  on  good  teram 
with  the  lowest  of  their  people ;  for  they  know  not  at  whai 
hour  they  may  want  tbem.^ 

Many  munarchs  of  this  day  have  probably  experiaataA 
more  than  once  the  truth  of  the  reflection  or  Comtnea. 

We  may  add  here,  that  in  all  conquered  countriea  tha 
descendants  of  roval  families  have  been  found  aoiimg  tha 
dre^s  of  the  populace.  An  Irish  prince  has  been  discovaiw 
ed  ui  the  person  of  a  miserable  peasant ;  and  in  Mexiea^ 
its  faithful  historiaa  Clavigero  notices  that  he  has  known  m 
locksmith  who  was  a  deeceadant  of  ila  ancient  kings,  aad* 
a  tailor  of  one  of  its  noblest  faaulies. 

FBtTDAL  CUSTOm. 

Barbarous  as  tha  feudal  customs  were,  they  were  th» 
first  attempts  at  organhuag  European  society.  The  noiw 
them  nations,  in  their  imintioas  and  settlements  in  Europe, 
were  barbarians  iadepenaent  of  each  other,  till  a  sense  oft 
pid»lic  safety  induced  these  hordes  to  confederate.  But  tha 
private  individual  reaped  no  benefit  from  the  public  unioa ;; 
on  the  contrary,  he  aeems  to  have  lost  his  wikl  liberty  i» 
the  subjug^ion ;  he  in  a  short  time  was  compelled  to  strf^ 
fer  from  his  chieftain :  and  the  curioaity  of  the  philosophir 
u  excited  by  contemplating  in  the  feudal  customs  a  barbar^ 
ous  people  carrying  into  their  first  aocial  institutions  thaia 
original  ferocity.  The  institution  of  forming  citiet  into* 
communities  at  length  gradually  diminished  this  militaij 
and  aristocratic  tyranny ;  and  the  freedom  of  cities,  origin 
nating  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  shook  off  the  yoke  off 
insolent  lordships.  A  famous  ecdesiastical  writer  of  thai 
dsy,  who  had  imbibed  the  feudal  prejodiceSf  calls  theaa 
communities,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  name  tk 
(heaee  probably  our  ■waicipal  tana  tha  lyfta^Jsi^y 


CURIOSITIES   OF 


jmin,  ibTci  HUbdraw'  UwhikIth  fioni  ihit  aba.„.,„ 

nice  oT  culucnlic  l/ruinj  1  Thu  lubjecl  hu  baen  «■ 
ftnHHMiy  diieuutd  by  Rubertaon  ia  hia  pnAimiavj  Tol<- 
aiM  u  CtiuHu;  but  tb*  folhming  lux  codmiuii*  Ihi 
pkiura  Mhieh  ItM  hiuonu  ]>uei  la  bt  fiemei  bf  lb> 

The  [euiUI  laveniBHilintraducalaipriiiHiirHrTiluili 
vhieli  ull  ihut  tims  mh  uiibnown,  mi>d  -bu:)!  *u  nllK 
tfas  ismliiElF  Df  ihallnJ.     The  baniiincn  or  Hlfa,ud  Ibl 

dHT  Ji"(l.  lid  which  ihcy  culiivniad'. 

InrdaoTlhoae  dm«  tyruiniivd  ■■*0r  Uiair  villAina;  ihej  iwi 
■nlj  o(ij>reunl  thvir  ilAtfli  wiiK  uivtniii  led  tibour,  iruii- 
fU«d  by  a  tita  cupidity;  but  ihejr  whim  and  caprica  l« 


InScodand  Ihar 


I  Thiid  only  ■boIL.had  ii^y  trdnr- 
n  ndHnml  bya  quilrcm.  Tfaatnilh 
1  DalrTmpla  ha>  allcinpifid,  fith  ciru- 


k  ilao  B|inad  thnHi|b  Oemuny,  and  nanoiii  paiii  ofEi)- 
npc ;  and  tba  French  bamna  eiunda<(  iheir  domsaiic 
lyiuuijr  to  three  lUchUoTiiMDlaniaiy  prDaiiiuiinn,  Mun- 
naquiau  it  in6nita|T  French,  when  he  could  turn  thia 
•hUHTui  •p*cl«aor  tyranny  inUialmiirat,'  frir  ha  ctildir 
•baeirai  an  Ihia,  •  VHeil  6kii  en  (nit  iwiu  la,  n'if/nUal 

tBgrnt,'    The  lefialalor  in  Ibe  wi[  liirgM  the  reelingi  uT 

Othan,  Id  pmerre  tbii  priTiiefa  when  thry  CAuld  nai 
Mijoy  it  lo  all  ila  siunl,  Ihnjti  iheir  le^  booicd  inln  Ihc  bed 
Bribe  new.narricd  coupls.  Thia  wu  caJled  ihe  dnililt 
•waa.     When  the  bride  waa  in  b«l,  the  enjuira  nr  k>rd 

Eed,  with  a  lance  in hia hand:  inthii  ridic'iil«ia  atmudehe 

aaSerefl  to  eniar  the  ehanbar,  till  bu  Inrdahip  had  rtiirad. 
Buch  indenni  prinlejea  mini  ban  orijinaliid  in  the  woit) 
dTintenlionai  and  when  aficrwaidi  ihey  adTaoced  t  wep 

frgm  aTaricioua  nioiiTa.  Olhen  have  CDm[iellr(l  ihrlr 
•nbjecli  tnpaia  thafirelnifht  Mlhabip  oTa  tree,  and  ihere 
10  Gooaommala  Ihev  mamaga ;  tn  paia  the  bridal  hnuri  in 
driver;  or  lo  be  boond  naked  to  a  carl,  and  to  trace annia 
itlrrowi  ai  Ihey  were  dra^ (cd  :  or  to  leap  with  their  Teat 
bed  OTCI  the  hornBaTataji. 

^™  ,h.„  ..,„.  ™™d.. «.  ^-.^  „ 

Wnidihip.  or  the  pnTi1a(e  of  pwrdianahip  eninred  toy 
■■me  lord,  waa  one  oTthebarbiroua  bteniiant  ef  tin  rru. 
d4l  afet ;  ihe  guardian  had  both  the  eve  of  the  peraon.  and 
tar  hit  nwn  ute  the  rennue  of  the  eaUtea.  Thii  feudal 
CDWcni  wai  ao  &r  atouaed  in  England,  Ihat  the  king  wid 
tbaae  iofdthip*  to  tfranfera;  and  *hpn  the  fuardjan  had 
Aied  on  a  marriage  for  the  infant,  if  Ihe  tomb  nr  maiden 

ri4fe  ;  thai  it,  Ihe  aum  the  guardian  would  hate  obuined 
tj  the  iMher  party  had  it  uken  place,  Thii  cruet  eueloai 
wu  a  louri^aaf  domeaiicunh^pineat.  panicnUrlyiBlate. 
tffaira,  and  haj  aerved  aa  ihe  ground-work  af  nftay  a  p^ 

lt»lif  nl.n  K>  niir  rLUr  dianuPi.t. 


If  priTilegra  thu  «  ruw-n^  «■ 
I«y;  which  eaded  u  railing 
I  aim  Id  prelect  their  comnietee 
u<  eiaciinni  of  toU. 


>a  Ionia  rechontd 


nkad  ana  white  pad  through  ihe  airretioflhe  town;  thai 

alhia  DWde  he  might  realm  la  the  InhabitaBit  thoae jiii- 
gea  of  whirb  hia  wanlooneH  had  drpiirrd  ihem.     Thia 

Uane  bubaiilj ;  but  ihe  diaracirr  of  ih--  niddle-agn  will 

When  the  abbot  of  Pigeac  maket  hit  rnirr  into  that 
Mini,thalo(dafHeaib«iu,4rMaedin  abarlequin'i  eual, 


hit  lua  naked,  ia  coapctlsd  bv  an  aneia^^iM 
bimtotbedoorafbBabbejleadiachHtan*^ 


IhenavLirea  Ihoec  children  of  their  viJIaini 

be  Ihe  moat  heailhj  and  aetviceaUe,  w  who  were  i 

ble  ibr  their  talenla ;  and  not  uofrBquenily  auid  ibiaa  Ihtk 

The  feudal  aenitude  ia  not,  eiea  ui  Ihs  preaem  raUfc 
ened  line*,  abobthed  in  Poland,  in  Geraany,  anl  ■  K» 

Siidenl  oa  Ihe  caprice  of  ibeirmaaiera.     Tiic  pcaiKBHri 
inuiary  ur  Boheiiiii  <m(uenily  reroli,  and  aileiBft  ■ 

unfeeliax  capricE.  A  lord  or  prince  of  the  nririhen  cii» 
Iriea  paaJiing  through  one  r/hia  viLlagea,  obeerted  aiail 
aaaemtoly  ofpeaaaiia  and  their  lanailiea  anjueaif  ibaifr 
•elvea  wilh  dancing.  He  couimandt  hudaa.eaiie.MrM 
Ihe  men  Tnini  tlie  women,  and  cuiifine  them  m  the  boH« 
He  orden  ihe  coau  oT  the  oomEii  la  be  dtaon  uf  abata 
their  heade,  and  lied  with  their  ganen.     The  nea  ima 


nobl^  accuKomed  id  command  Iheir  bondmcB  wdl  MM 
th«r  domettica  aa  aliret.  aa  the  capiKiaui  or  Ma^ 
Wett  Indiana  are  knuon  lo  do  Iheir  domeatic  akiM 
Thote  of  Sito,'ri.  punvh  ihein  by  a  free  u*e  oT  Ibae^t 
or  rod.     TheAlib^ChappeBaw  two  Kuaaian  aten£ 

tharp  rodii,  Tiulenliy  laihrd  her  baiJi  till  ii  pleated  iha* 
AOer  a  perutal  trf'iheae  Boecdoiea  of  feudal  lyra^ij,  m 


bundle  of  faggou  waa  lubaiituted  liir  her,  when  aba  mi 
auppoacd  to  haee  been  burnt  by  the  Duke  of  Bedfiad. 

the  had  teeeral  children.     Whelher  the  deterreilw  baft 
been  dulinguithed  by  Ilia  appallaiina  of  TAe  JtfuiU  ^  Of 


>r  epic*.     The  fulla-uii  epiii 
iley^  -Hittuncal  Banuet;' 


;■  and  whKt, 
:uedlnaMW 


lofAn^lhewblcti 


miglu. 


•  ;» 


Then  than  tbou  know,  i 


lanaicappeanlobean 
rmpIrJ  la  deny  Ila  unit 


rtalpaaiion.    Sot 

ly :  they  ha**  in 


the  larpul  minda  nftheir  inhabnanla. 

The  fatal  propentily  tX  gaming  ia  ta  be  diaeoreral,  M 
well  amongat  ihe  inhabiianit  of  ihr  frigid  and  torrid  MMi> 
aa  amrmgal  Ihota  «f  ihe  milder  elrmtlaa.  TheaaeafaMa 
ihr  «nrlliied,  iha  illiEenla  and  the  learned,  are  alike  rB|dh 
•ated  br  ihe  hnpe  of  aocumulaling  vnalih  wiibon  Iba  k 


LIT£RATURE. 


■uWyrae  has  wriiten  •■  daborftte  irvaiUe  no  f  aminf , 
d  «c  bare  two  quarto  vulumrt  by  C.  Moure,  uo  Miciile, 
mtm§t  •Bxl  durJluii,  which  may  be  |mu  on  ibe  aheif  by 
a  Mdr  (if  Barbryrac.  AU  tbrM  works  are  excelleni  ner- 
DH,  but  a  ■ennufi  to  a  gambler,  a  dueiiwt,  <jr  a  «uicide ! 
dice-bua,  a  awurd  and  piaiol,  are  ihe  only  things  that 
cm  to  have  any  power  over  these  unhajifiy  men,  Uir  ever 
It  4D  a  lahynnih  of  i  heir  own  construetiuQ. 
I  am  Budi  pleaned  with  the  (<»ikiwinf  ihoueht.  '  The 
icieale  (says  ihe  author  of  Amusemeos  serieuz  et  co- 
iques)  asiiennbled  to  see  thrir  ^ iadiators  kill  one  amithrr ; 
icj  classed  this  among  their  ^amss .'  What  barbarity ! 
at  are  we  Ires  barbarous,  we  who  call  a  gamtt  an  a«»cm- 
y  who  m^ec  as  the  faro  table  where  the  acior*  th<*ni!ieives 
mfnm  thry  only  meet  to  destroy  one  another?*  In  bn:h 
isae  cases  ihe  piiikisnpher  may  perhaps  diBC«iver  iheir 
igiD  m  one  cause,  that  of  the  lin'tless  penshinf  with  fwna 
MpMnnx  an  immediate  impulse  of  the  |»assions;  ami  very 
icnojsdyrata  on  the  fatal  means  which  procures  the  de- 
red  afiution. 

The  BMst  ancient  treatise  by  a  modem  on  this  subject, 
DBDrdmf  In  Barb«yrar,  was  that  of  a  Fmich  phvsH'tan, 
M  Erkdon,  who  puhJiKhed  it  in  I6G9,  enniled  Dt  AU^ 
sa  dlr  enramdm  htdauh  in  pfomiam  eupidUaU,  that  is, '  of 
■mti  oT  chance,  or  the  malady  of  playing  for  monry.' 
'ha  treatise  iiaelfis  only  worth  itoticing  from  the  cirrum- 
■ace  of  the  author  being  himself  one  of  the  most  iuvri^ 
lie  fambler*;  he  wrote  this  wmk  to  convince  himself  of 
!■  fallj.  But  in  spite  of  aJi  his  solemn  vows,  the  pray<*rs 
fhia  Crieada,  and  his  own  book  perpetually  quoted  before 
ii  fiKC,  be  was  a  great  gamaster  to  his  last  hour!  The 
UB9  circumstance  hap|>ened  to  Sir  John  Drnham.  Th«-y 
id  not  the  good  sense  nf  uld  Montaigne,  who  civ**  t>i  the 
Msna  whj  he  gave  over  gaming.  *  I  u«ed  lo  like  flinner- 
f  games  of  diance  with  cards  and  dice ;  but  of  that  folly  I 
av«  kmg  been  cured  ;  mrrely  because  I  found  thai  what- 
vcr  good  countenance  I  piit  on  when  I  lost  I  did  not  ferl 
ly  vrzarion  the  less.'  GoMsniiih  fell  a  victim  lo  this 
■dbea*.  To  play  any  game  well  requires  serious  study, 
aie,  and  ezperirnce.  If  a  man  of  letters  plays  deeply, 
a  will  be  duped  even  by  shallow  fellows,  or  by  professed 


iXer,  and  that  little  pugnacious  animal  the  eodk,  are  the 
kiefinstrvaM^nts  employed  by  the  numerous  nations  of  the 
Cast,  lo  aerate  their  minds  and  ruin  their  fortunes ;  to 
rhirb  the  Chinese,  who  are  desperate  gamesters,  add  the 
ranTeonli.  When  all  other  property  is  plaved  away,  the 
Lmitie  gambler  scruples  not  to  stake  his  tei/e  or  hi«  ekUdt 
a  ibe  cast  of  a  die,  or  courage  and  strength  of  s  martial 
wd.     If  still  onsuccestfful,  the  last  venture  he  slakes  is 


b  the  isiMid  nf  Ceylon,  eoek-MghUnf  n  carried  to  a  great 
eight.  The  Sumatrans  are  addiclt^  to  the  use  of  dire. 
L  airang  spirit  of  play  characterises  a  Malayan.  After 
aving  recignrd  every  thing  to  the  gmid  fortune  itf  the  win- 
cr,  be  is  reduced  to  a  horrid  state  <if  dmperation  ;  he  then 
nsens  a  certain  lock  of  hair,  which  mdicatis  war  and  de- 
rroetinn  to  all  the  raving  gamester  mrets.  He  intnzKSies 
imself  with  opium ;  and  workinc  himself  up  in'o  a  fit  of 
hrency.  he  biles  and  kilb  riifry  one  who  comes  in  his 
rav.  Bfir  as  soon  as  this  lock  is  s*T<>n  flowing  it  is  latfui 
>  fire  at  the  person,  and  to  destroy  him  as  fa«t  as  possible. 

think  it  is  this  which  our  sailors  call '  To  run  a  muck.' 
Ims  Drvdm  writ< 


<  Fmr'less,  snd  iatirr>pmof,  he  scours  the 
And  n:ns  sa  Indian  miKk  at  all  hs  riiceia.* 

\m  aaso  Pope— 

•  Q-^'  re*s  niy  wpspon,  but  I'm  tno  discreet 
To  ran  a  muck,  and  dh  at  all  I  meet* 

Johnena  onuld  not  discover  the  derivation  of  the  word 
ladL  Til  *  run  a  mitrk'  is  an  oM  phrase  for  attarkinc 
ladly  and  indiscriminiiely  :  and  has  ftince  been  ascerlain- 
J  to  be  a  Malay  word. 

To  dischargr  iheir  ramMinf  debts,  the  Siamese  sell  their 
I,  their  famili^,  and  at  length  tliemselves.  The 
pbiy  night  and  dloy,  till  they  have  lost  all  they  are 
erfb;  and*  then  they  u«ii4llv  go  and  hang  themselves. 
wA  is  the  propensity  of  the  Japaneite  for  hiffa  play,  that 
wy  were  compelled  to  make  a  law,  that,  *  Whoever  veo- 
■ci  his  money  at  play,  shall  be  put  lo  death.'  In  the 
■wly-discoverrd  islands  of  the  Paeific  Ocean,  iliey  reniure  | 
''^  '   hatchets,  which  they  hoM  as  iorahMble  arqu'm>  / 

•'If'eMiramas/M/vCool^  / 


*  beating  his  breast  and  tearing  his  hair  in  tha  violeaea  a^ 
rage,  foi  having  kjat  three  hairhuis  at  one  of  these  ractii^ 
and  which  he  had  purchased  with  nearly  half  his  propertyw 

The  ancient  nauona  were  not  less  aildicied  to  gamiaf  ; 
Persians,  Grecians,  and  Rtmians ;  Ihe  Gmlts,  the  Germany 
Sic.  To  notice  the  mmlem  ones  were  a  melancholy  tasks 
there  is  hardly  a  family  in  Europe  which  cannot  record, 
from  their  own  duinostic  annais,  the  dreadful  prevalenca  ol 
this  passion. 

QmmeaUr  and  thtater  were  synonymous  terms  in  the  lima 
of  Shakspeare  and  Junson :  tfiey  have  hardly  lost  much  of 
their  double  siifnificalmn  in  the  pr e«ent  day. 

The  lolliiwing  is  a  ciirifMis  pirtiire  of  a  gamblinf^housa, 
fntm  acontem|Kirary  account  and  appears  to  be  an  esiablislw 
ment  more  systematic  th4n  the  *  heils'  *4  the  presem  day. 

*  A  list  of  the  i)fiic«*rs  emsblished  in  the  moat  nolorioun 
gamins-houfrs,'  fr<im  the  Daily  •Journal,  Jan.  9ih,  1791. 

Isl.  A  Commissioner,  always  a  pruprit-tor,  nho  looks  ia 
of  a  night ;  and  the  week'a  account  is  audited  by  hun  and 
two  other  proprietoni. 

Sd.  A  Director,  who  superintends  the  room. 

8d.  An  0|ierator,  who  deals  the  cards  at  a  cheating 
game,  called  Faro. 

4'h.  Two  Crowfiees,  who  watch  the  cards,  and  gather 
the  iiHMiev  for  the  bank. 

5th.  Two  PuSs,  who  have  money  given  tham  to  decoj 
others  to  filay. 

6ih.  A  Clerk,  who  is  a  check  upon  the  Puffs,  to  see  that 
thry  sink  n«»ne  «if  the  money  given  them  to  play  with. 

7ih.  A  Sfjuib  in  a  puff  of  lower  rank,  who  serves  at  haU^ 
pay  salary  «  hilf  he  is  learning  to  deal. 

^th.  A  Flasher,  to  awear  how  often  the  bank  baa  beec 

StrifH. 

9th.  A  Dunner,  who  goes  about  lo  recover  money  loa. 
at  play. 

lOih.  A  Waiter,  to  fill  out  wine,  snuff  candles,  and  at* 
tend  the  gaming-room. 

llth.  An  Attorney,  a  Newgate  solicitor. 

ISih.  A  Captain,  who  is  to  fight  any  gentleman  who  ii 
peevish  for  losing  his  money. 

13  h.  An  Ush*-r,  who  lights  gentlemen  up  and  dowa 
stairs,  and  irives  the  word  lo  the  porter. 

Uih.  A  Porter,  who  is  generally  a  soklier  of  the  Fool 
Guards. 

15th.  An  Orderly  Man,  who  walks  up  and  down  tha 
outsid*;  of  ihf*  diNir,  to  (tire  notice  to  thi*  porter,  and  aJana 
the  house  at  the  appniarh  of  the  cimvtable. 

16'h.  A  Runner,  who  is  to  get  intelligence  of  the  justice's 
meeting. 

17th.  Link-boys.  Coachmen,  Chairmen,  or  others  who 
brine  intelligence  of  the  juhI ices'  meetings,  or  of  the  con- 
stables bi*iiie  out,  at  half  a-guiiiea  reward. 

18th.  Common-Kail,  AHiiiavit  men,  Ruffians,  Bravoes, 
Asiia«jiins.  cum  ntuUis  o/iis. 

The  '  Memoir*  rtf  tht*  most  famous  Gamesters  from  tha 
Tf'ton  of  Charles  II  tf>  Qiinen  Anne,  by  T.  Liiras,  Esq. 
1714.'  appear*  to  be  a  b<M>kseIler's  job ;  but  probably  a  few 
traditional  stories  are  preserved. 

THE    ARABIC  CBBO!riCLK. 

The  Arabic  Chronicle  of  Jerusalem  hi  only  valnabia 
from  the  time  fif  Mahomet.  For  such  i;*  the  Mupid  snpefw 
slition  of  the  Arab^,  that  they  pride  thi-msflves  nn  h«'ing 
isnorant  of  whatever  ha^  passed  before  the  missif»n  nf  their 
Profthet.  The  moiu  curious  informaii«in  it  contains  is  con- 
cerning the  crusades :  according  to  Lftnjrerue,  who  sakd 
he  had  translated  veveral  portions  of  it.  whoever  would  he 
versed  in  the  hintory  of  the  cnisades  vhoiikl  attend  to  this 
chronicle,  which  sppears  to  hsve  bt^en  written  with  impar- 
tiality. It  renders  justice  to  the  christian  hen>es,  and  par* 
ticulaHv  dwell*  on  the  gallant  actions  of  the  Count  do 
Saint  Oilles. 

Our  historians  chiefly  write  concerning  Godfrey  dt 
Bvyillon ;  only  the  learned  know  that  the  Count  dt  Baini 
GiUt»  acted  there  so  im|K«rtant  a  character.  The  stories 
of  the  SaraeenM  are  just  the  reverse;  they  speak  little 
concerning  Godfrey,  and  eminently  distinguish  Saint 
Gilles. 

Tissn  has  given  into  the  more  vulgar  areoiinl8,by  mak* 
ing  the  former  so  eminent,  at  the  cost  of  the  other  heroesi 
m  his  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Thus  Virgil  translbniied  b^ 
his  maeiral  power  the  chaste  Dido  into  a  lover ;  andHmiMC 
Ibe  merefricioiis  Pent  lope  into  m  noamnf  »%tmii.  \\  %t 
nor  reqiijsire  for  poets  to  be  hbloriaw,Viii  Via\«NWwdbmM 
aot  be  m>  AvqiMBU/  poato.    TWi  «flMaHUia«  1  bM« 


CURIOSITIES  0¥ 


bo   nude  in  the  Orecj 


Ur<.  Il 


ad  Ilia  mult  mijhi  I  ifiia  hit  punfjiiiii  rf».Jii(ioin.  H<iniM<ir  wu  ih^lBMiirf 
ilil  iitnlHiI  Id  com-  lu  dngndrd  inniirierai>w»-  All  iS»  ciniMfn  ibwehii. 
i  Qnciuu  won  Ihri   '   raknily  produCBd   frlicily.      HunMiHTy  u  1h«  acrlle  -if  llH 

(bw  itwr  uiuli<dii»  moi™i>i>bHmulniiKi»«ih.7<lo-     i»d«»uW.,  .nd  cin  f.oN.inli.r  .Ui  ih.i   h.  h»  ,>u»J 
■criba.     Thew    boutoJ    ti«<««  muhi  b.   d.mm.lwd.      ,hrMigh,ihw  c«Muiiin«u«i  WU"™  which  1w«i>«.h.  m  iM 

TllMHU  ihr  Wslih  bud,  Hhn  wrais  id  thu  (itlh  ccBlin, 
iciul  of  hu  pr»leDd*d  >ruiiiu|r>iHM.     Hi  Irln 


qiMnlly  •iprrjnncoil.  Th»  b«™«I  p.*]iidicB»  i/lkt  Rii- 
Torji  erronnjiw  concrf«i"B  rf  iht  G».ihi(«ii«m,  ohoK 

iicd  Ihinli  hifhiy  uf  ih»t  p>>^«,  whow  "oi+i  on  •fricuU 
lure  which  Ihc*  had  nurd  uto  ■  Kience,  Ihs  evule  of 
Rone  DTdard  m  ho  tnnilWcd  imo  Ltiia.  Th.t  imul 
iDdeed  l«>r  b»-D  »  «!»  ind  |r>fe  peuple.     Y"  'Mr  «" 

tfcfl;  and  their  bid  f»Hh  h«  conw  down  to  wia  ■  pre. 


TO  iho  hail  bier  Gjrcl* 
<aiDiieiJrihiir:un( 
lbr>,  addi  Mr  TuriH 


Fv  lu  (ori«  what  we  h! 
odhgardcaTevil.  Tilm 
',  a*  pfofuarlr  bnaati  oJ'  hit  i 
Aoden  atrctarr  Od  do  of  hi 


ThepoDpleofTlaacalabrlKTa  Ihai  the  ••••il'of 
-/rink  wroi  aTKr  Ihtir  d<«(h  in  inhibil  ihr  b»Hiia 


paiBiaMllhtp1ea«imofthi>llff  a-eby  ihi.my.lom  eon-  j„»i,»_i3,.  while  the  louto  ■  J  inforior  pi 
■dered  aalhcrtcompenie  or  Ihr  punKhnirnliirauraciioa*  HHrd  lo  oua  inlo  Hoiwib, intlM.  uhI  w 
U  iD  anterior  ttala:  to  thai,  nri  Si  Foil  wec"—  -  '  •^  >~~ 


■hall  Ami  it  imp-nwhlB  >o  la  liio  epoch  ofitu  Am  iiithor 
Tlie  Bolinii  waa  Innif  eiiani  in  Qrrvcs  brfore  rhn  (imB  d 
Pjrlhaforai,      Hrrod'itu>   afiurri  iii  that  Ihs   Eirpliin 

keian  In  aprrvl.'  li  pruUUr  Tillnwed  ihe  opinion  nT  ih> 
InnortalitonrtheHul.     Ai  wn  at  iKe  fim  philwwhen 


p«ed  lo  pua  inio  maieft,  tfrt^ta,  ■ 
ThiT*  it  tameihinf  not  a 


nfhearonlj  juMice.'    TTietpeiiiit  law 
Ihej  Ti..lenlly  fonvd  Iniili.  the  f^mnf  i 


ly  nailiredrranilhafirr.    The  • 
oaho  a  viper  nf,  under  whinh  forr 

htt  Plutarch  only  copiet  the  fine 


tiurk  lo  ih<  b.>dy 

.n™iol™r-.sfiM 
T^rd  him.— Bdi  ii 
•  orPlato. 


d  I  hit 


nii(hl  tl 


rmliDnoTan- 


•inhncnl   ehrinianity.     The  prwnlr  of  Arn 
I.  Cambava,  TDnqiiin.  Csctmi-China,  }■ 


I.   Peru. 


in  be  ohtPrrnt  in  »hr  fttiA 
lam.  Il.plfirl.1.  t.w  knp|,ini 
ItcxrnrdlntlichlrnlhttI 
.     Here  i<  an  in'ian^.  at 


■adCi _   .^,        _ 

.    tbigranirlaoTtheChineHn^.iiim.     The  Dniiilii  br 
in  Tranimitniiion.   Tha  hardic  Iriadt  oTlhe  Webh  ace  Tui 
of  ihw  helieT:  and  •  Wal>h  anliqnar*  iimrti  Ihat  hv  aa 

tha  BramioB  of  India  twrn  Waloi !  The  Wrlih  bardt  nil 
MB  ihai  ihr  lAtil*  of  men  rrantmifra'e  iniatbe  bmHaH  of  ihoae 
aflifnala  whnaa  hahin  and  oKarafiicrt  iheT  VHiel   relemble. 


inoiiren'iraneea  nTlhe  do* 

Mr  laamed  THend  Sharon  Ti 
loaophiFBl   hi"loriaBof  oorSair 


iir,  till  M  leaflh  h< 


1 '  Vmdici 
Uh  Wolah  •rilen  oT  the  i 


e^lke 


riplainrd 


'mpBTf-hoai*.     Their 
...  ...    .«•.     Th-cirtrloof  Ibeal!. 

iDcloiiDi  cnla,  hoMi  nmhmi  alite  or  drad  but  Ood.  ThB 
»«nnd  drcla.  thai  oTfiilicilT.  ••  ihti  which  ntn  are  to  pw- 
«iil>aRer  iber  ban  pwJ  Ihromh  lhairiBnv*ir<alehaar«. 
Tha  drde  of  (Tit  ii  thai  in  which  hiimnn  natnm  paun 
Hmuih  thoae  yanint  Maienoreiinnnce  whieh  ii  mini  im. 

Tha  prnfTBieinti  nTman  Uiroqih  the  nircie  of  evil  it  mark- 

^la  deal  ha  which  fblnw  oar  rhaaiei.  are  en  nunr  e^ranea 
"      ~   a  free  anenl,  and  hat  the  liberty 


Br  his  qiaoflibdHI  he  na*  hauoan  to  faJl  ratmfaie  in 
Inm  mm  Am  wkioh  )■  hU  twriad.    If  Ui  oo 


Philip   Iha  Third  wat  {rraTeiy  filed  by  Iha  firveW 
tha  lirc-nialierDrrhaivHirt  had  liinftled  tofrrat  a  i-iani 

and  hit  ipwtdtitr  would  not  triifi-r  him  to  n*e  frr>m  i 


■hich  the  duhe  ri'diirda  oiifhl  (o  be  called  iinnn.  s<  ii 
I  hiibuBinan,     Thr  diikr  waa  (one  ml :  Ihr  Jtrr  burnt 

...•  digiiilj.     Bui  hie  binod  wat  hra'ed  In  iHch  a  ilrrrr', 

which  iDcwdedbv  artntenl  (erer,  carried  him  cff  in  IKI, 

Tha  pa'aca'  waa  eiicr  na  Cre  :a  (nlilier,  whnlinrw  ihe  kinr'l 
■iner  waeiahcrapanmenl,  andmiitl  inevitably  have  hrrn 
ecnramad  in  a  few  nnmeata  by  the  flamea,  at  ihe  ritk  of 
hia  hie  mthed  in,  and  brmithl  her  bif  hneta  tnfe  nril  in  hit 
anu :  bat  Iha  Spanith  MlaMttt  wat  h«n>  woTiinv  hmarn 
iatn  ]  The  lava)  eolriier  wat  bmufht  to  tr^al,  tnH  a.  ii  -at 
ini»natibl>  to  drnv  ihit  he  had  rnlrrrd  her  anar'mrnt.  tha 
jndiaaeondrninnlhinitodiet  TheSiianiah  Princm,  hnw. 

to  uinini  tha  tnldier,  and  verv  henevnlenily  taved  hit  life! 
Whrn  Ittbella.  mnther  '>f  Philip  U.  wa>  reedvlobe  Xe- 


LITERATURE. 


•MM  her  &00  to  chaiw*  colour,  no  one  aiigbi  perc«iv«  it. 
Acd  when  the  inidwd*  said,  *  Madam,  crv  out,  that  wiU 


give  JMU  oaM;,*  ah«  answered  in  go9d  fi|paiua4,  *  How 
aar9  you  give  me  such  adrico  /  I  would  rather  die  than 
crjouL.' 

*  Spain  ff vee  as  pvWe— which  Spain  Co  all  the  earth 
liar  largely  give,  nor  fear  hefseif  a  daanh  !> 

ChoichUL 


Philip  the  Third  was  a  weak  bigot,  who  suffered  himself 
to  b«  eovrmed  by  his  minicters.  A  patriot  wished  to 
open  his  ryes,  but  he  could  not  pierce  through  Uie  crowds  of 
hi*  flaiicrrrs ;  be«ides,  that  the  Toice  of  patriotism  heard 
m  a  corni|ii  court  would  have  become  a  crime  nover  par- 
d-inrd.  He  found,  however,  an  ingi^ious  nMoner  of  co»- 
vrrioe  *o  him  his  censure.  He  caused  to  he  laid  on  his 
ubie  tioff  day,  a  letter  sealed,  which  bore  this  address— 
'  To  the  Kinf  of  Spain,  Philip  the  Thud,  at  present  in 
thr  service  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma.' 

In  a  similar  manner.  Dun  Carlos,  ana  to  Phitp  the  8e- 
ennd,  madr  a  book  with  empty  pafcs,  to  coilain  the  voy- 
affs  of  his  father,  which  bore  this  tiilo--'  The  Great  and 
A'^mirable  Voyaffes  of  the  King  Mr  Philip.*  All  these 
vnyases  cmsisted  nf  foing  to  the  EscuriaJ  from  Madrid, 
anH  rvtuminff  to  Madrid  from  the  EscuriaL  Jeata  of  this 
kuid,  at  leofth,  cost  him  his  life. 

THB   OOTHS   AJTD   BUWl. 

The  terrific  honours  which  these  ferodoos  natioMs  paid 
lo  thfir  dereai>ed  monarchs  are  reconied  in  history,  by  the 
mTerm*'nt  of  Attila,  king  of  the  Uina ;  and  Ahuic,  king 
of  ih«*  Goths. 

Airila  die«l  in  45S,  and  was  buried  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
ehamftaifn  in  a  euAn  which  was  inckMMsd  in  one  of  gold, 
another  of  silver,  and  a  third  of  iron.  With  the  body 
were  iaterrod  all  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  hamesass  em* 
bmidered  with  fold  and  studded  with  jewels ;  rich  silks, 
and  wHatPver  they  had  taken  moat  precious  in  the  palac#« 
of  the  kinffs  they  had  pillafed  :  and  that  the  place  of  his 
BBierm^nt  mifht  for  ever  remain  concealed,  the  Huns  d^ 
priv^  fif  lif*  all  who  assisted  at  his  burial ! 

The  G«iths  had  done  nearly  the  same  for  Alarie  in  410, 
at  K't^v^nca.  a  town  in  Calabria.  They  turned  asiile  the 
river  Vasen*o ;  and  having  fonned  a  grave  in  the  midst 
of  its  hed  where  its  course  was  most  rafiid,  they  interred 
thf«  kins  with  prodifioiis  acrumulation  «if  riches.  AHer 
haviof  caii««>d  the  river  toreassnme  its  usual  course,  they 
murdered  without  eieefition,  all  those  who  had  boon  ooo- 
eemed  in  digging  this  singular  grave. 

or  vrcAKi  or  bkat. 

The  vicar  nf  Bra  V.  in  Berkshire  was  a  p>pi*t  under  the 
reiffn  of  Hmry  the  Eighth,  and  a  protrstant  under  Edward 
the  Sixth ;  he  was  a  papist  again  under  Mary,  and  once 
more  herame  a  proiesiani  in  the  reifn  of  Elixahcth.  When 
thi«  vrandal  to  the  gown  was  repmarhed  for  his  versatility 
of  rrhfioiis  creeds,  and  taxed  for  being  a  tumcnat  and  an 
unma4rani  ehanfehnf .  as  Puller  exprenses  it,  he  replied, 
*  N'i(  so  neither !  for  if  I  chanced  my  relifian,  I  am  sure 
I  kept  triw^  to  my  principle ;  which  is,  to  live  and  die  tba 
virar  of  Brav  ? 

Thi«  vivacinos  and  reverend  hero  has  given  binh  to  a 
proverb  p<>niliar  to  his  emmty,  *  The  vicar  of  Bray  will 
be  virar  of  Bray  ftill.'  But  how  has  it  happened  that  rhia 
mrar  vhoiild  he  so  notorious.  ai»d  one  m  much  hiffher  rank, 
ariine  thf  fame  part  should  have  escaped  notice  f  Dr 
Kitrhen.  h>«hop  of  LlandafT,  from  an  idle  abbot  und«-r 
Hfnrv  VTTT,  was  made  a  biisv  hishop;  protevtant  under 
EWward,  he  retinned  to  his  old  master  under  Mary ;  ai»d 
at  la«r  tor4  the  noih  of  supremacy  under  Eliuheth,  and 
fini«hiHf  a«  a  parliament  protestant.  A  pun  spread  the 
odtmn  of  hii  name ;  for  they  said  that  he  had  always 
loved  the  UlArn  hotter  than  the  dmnh  ! 

DOt/OLAS. 

Tt  mav  be  recorded  a«  a  species  of  Puritanic  aavafeneas 
and  G<if  hie  harhanum,  that  no  later  than  in  the  year  1757, 
a  man  of  renius  wa«  i>ersecuted  because  he  had  written  a 
trafedy  which  tciided  by  no  means  to  hurt  the  morals ; 
ant  on  the  contrary,  bv  awakening  the  piety  of  domentic 
afff^ion*  with  the  nobler  passions,  wouhi  rather  elevate 
a»d  nurify  the  mind. 

When'  Htime,  the  author  of  the  traffedy  of  Dooflas, 
IM  it  performed  at  EHinburg ,  and  because  some  nf  the 
his  aapMioiaaeay  aimM  thn 


the  clergy,  with  the  momuiiae  spirit  of  the  darlieat  ag«^ 
publi«he«l  the  present  pnper,  which  I  shall  abridge  for  th* 
contemplation  of  the  reader,  who  may  wonder  to  see  audi 
a  composition  written  m  the  eighteenth  eentnry. 

*  On  Wednesday,  February  the  td,  1767,  tbePraabytary 
of  Glasgow  came  to  the  following  resolution.  They  having 
seen  a  printed  paper,  intituled,  *  An  admonition  and  ea« 
horiatioo  of  the  reverend  Presbvtery  of  Edinburg;'  whicbi 
among  other  evUa  prevailmg,  ubarrving  the  following  «•• 
Umekdjf  but  wstorisns  focts :  thai  one  who  is  a  niniator  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  did  Atmse(^  write  and  enmpoan  • 
aiag^'pimjft  intituled,  **  The  tragedy  of  Douglas,**  and  got 
it  to  be  acted  at  the  iheatra  of  Edinburg ;  aad  that  bn 
with  several  other  ministers  &f  the  church  were  praaaBt ; 
and  asms  of  them  ffkmtr  iktM  sues,  at  the  acting  of  thn 
said  play  before  a  numerous  audioKe.  Tho  preri^yteiy 
bein^f  dteplg  ^feekd  with  this  new  and  Strang*  appear- 
ance, do  publiah  these  sentiments,  Itc.  Sontiments  with 
which  I  will  not  disgust  the  reader ;  hut  which  they  ap- 
pear not  yet  to  have  purified  and  corrected,  as  ibey  bavt 
shown  in  the  case  of  Logan  and  other  Sootchmen,  who 
have  committed  the  crying  sin  of  composing  drmmas ! 

CftinOAL   ■liTORT   or  POVXMTV. 

Mr.  Morin,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy,  bns 
formed  a  little  history  of  Poverty,  which  I  abridge. 

The  writers  on  the  genealogies  of  tho  fods  have  Mt 
mliced  thb  deity's  though  admitted  as  such  m  tho  pag** 
heaven,  while  she  has  had  temples  and  altara  on  earth. 
The  allegorical  Plato  has  pleasingly  narrated,  that  at  tbn 
feast  which  Jupiter  gave  on  the  birth  of  Venuo,  Poverty 
modestly  sttKid  at  the  gate  of  iho  palace  to  gather  tbn 
fragments  of  the  celestial  banquet ;  when  ahe  oboerved  thn 
god  of  riches,  incbriaied  with  nectar,  roll  out  of  tba  hea- 
venly residence,  and  paasing  into  the  Olympian  gardcna, 
threw  hinwelf  on  a  vernal  bank.  She  seixHl  this  oppo^ 
tuntty  to  become  fomilmr  with  the  god.  Tho  froHcsot 
deity  honoured  her  with  his  caresaes ;  and  (Wnb  this  amow 
aprung  tho  god  of  k»ve  who  resembles  his  father  in  jollitj 
and  mirth,  and  his  mother  in  his  nudity.  The  allegory  m 
ingenious.  The  union  of  poverty  with  riches,  must  inan- 
tablv  produce  the  must  delightful  of  pleasures. 

The  gokJen  are,  howev«tr,  had  but  the  duration  of  a 
flower ;  when  it  finished,  poverty  began  to  appear.  Tho 
aitceators  of  the  human  race,  if  they  did  not  meet  her 
face  to  face,  knew  her  in  a  partial  degree  ;  the  vagrant 
Cain  encountered  her.  She  was  firmly  estabiiahed  in  tbn 
patriarchal  age.  We  hoar  of  mercnanta  who  publicly 
practised  the  ctmimerce  of  vending  slaves,  which  indicate* 
the  utmost  degree  nf  poverty.  She  »  distinctly  marked 
by  Job :  this  holy  man  protests  that  he  had  nothing  to  ro» 
proach  himself  with  respecting  the  poor,  for  he  had  aasbtod 
them  in  their  necessities. 

In  the  scriptures,  legislators,  paid  great  attention  lo  their 
relirf.  Moses,  by  his  wise  precautions,  endeavoured  to 
soAen  the  rifours  of  this  unhappy  state.  The  division  of 
hinds,  by  tribes  and  families :  tne  septennial  jubilees ;  tba 
regulation  to  bestow  at  the  harvest  time  a  certain  portio* 
of  all  tho  fniiti  of  the  earth  for  those  families  who  wera 
in  want ;  and  the  obtifation  of  his  moral  law  to  love  one's 
neighbour  as  one*s  self;  were  so  many  mounds  erected 
acainst  the  inundations  of  poverty.  The  Jews  under  their 
Theocracy  had  fow  or  no  mendicants.  Their  kinf  s  wera 
nnjust ;  and  ra|Mciouiily  setting  on  inheritances  which  wera 
not  their  rif  ht.  increased  the  numbers  of  the  poor.  From 
the  reifn  of  David  there  were  oppresvive  governors,  who 
devoured  the  people  as*  their  bread.  It  was  still  worvo 
under  the  foreign  powers  of  Babylon,  of  Persia,  and  tho 
Roman  emperors.  Such  were  the  rxionions  of  their  pub- 
licans, ami  the  avarice  of  their  governors,  that  the  number 
nf  mendicants  dreadfully  augmenird ;  and  it  was  probably 
for  that  reason  that  the  opulent  families  consecrated  a 
tenth  |>art  nf  their  property  for  their  succour,  as  appeara 
in  the  time  c/  the  evaufelists.  In  the  preceding  ages  no 
mnre  was  given,  as  their  casuist*  susure  us,  than  the  for- 
tieth or  thirtieth  part :  a  custom  which  this  unfortunate  na- 
tion still  practise.  If  there  srr  no  poor  of  their  natios 
where  they  reside,  they  send  it  to  the  mniPt  dii^tant  nana. 
Tl;e  Jewinh  merchants  make  this  charity  a  regular  chargo 
in  their  tran<aciions  with  earJi  other ;  and  at  the  ckmc  oI 
the  vrar  render  an  account  to  the  poor  of  their  nation 

Bv  the  example  of  Moses,  the  ancipnl  legislators  wero 
Uughi  to  pay  a  similar  attention  to  the  poor.  Like  hia 
iheypubhshed  laws  respect inf  the  division  of  lands ;  and 
muMf  ordiaancea  wore  mada  for  the  UncCn^iaMwa^^sMi 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


fgvff,  inondataoiM,  wars,  or  bad  harvectt  had  reduc<»d  to  ' 
want.    Goavineed  that  adZmcM  more  ineritably  intruducvd  i 
mmweriy  than  any  other  cauae,  it  wasiigorouidy  punished  ; 
mm*  Egyptians  made  it  criminal,  and  no  vagabonds  or 
Mendicants  were  suffered  nnder  any  pretence  whatever. 
Those  who  were  convicted  of  sloihfuineM,  and  still  re- 
inwd  to  Ubour  for  the  pubbc  when  labour  was  offered  to 
ibem,  were  punished  with  death.  The  Egyptian  taskmaa- 
tars  observed  that  the  Israelites  were  an  idle  nation,  and 
ubUf ed  them  to  furnish  bricks  for  the  erection  of  those  la- 
Bous  pyramids,  which  are  probably  the  works  of  men  who 
otherwiie  had  remained  vagabonds  and  mendicants. 

The  same  spirit  inspired  iQreece.  Lycurgus  would  not 
Inve  in  his  republic  either/»oor  or  ndb;  they  lived  and  la- 
boured in  common.  As  in  the  present  times,  every  family 
baa  its  stores  and  cellars,  so  they  had  public  ones,  and  dis* 
Iributed  the  provisions  according  to  the  a|^  and  constittj- 
tions  of  the  people.  If  the  same  regulation  was  not  pre- 
daely  observed  bv  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians  and  the 
•ihar  people  of  Qreece,  the  same  maxim  existed  in  full 
iorce  against  idleness. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Draco,  Solon,  &c,  a  conviction 
of  wilful  poverty  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  life.  Plain, 
more  gentle  in  his  manners,  would  have  ihem  only  banish- 
•dL  He  calls  them  enemies  of  the  state ;  and  pronounces 
M  a  maxim,  that  where  there  are  great  numbers  of  men- 
Aeants,  fatal  revolutions  will  happen  ;  for  as  these  people 
bavc  nothing  to  lose,  they  plan  opportunities  to  disturb  the 
pvblic  repose. 

The  ancient  Romans,  whose  universal  object  was  the 

Cblic  prosperitv,  were  not  indebted  to  Greece  on  this 
ad.  One  of  the  principal  occupations  of  their  censors 
was  to  keep  watch  on  the  vagabonds.  Those  who  were 
condemned  as  incorrigible  sluggards  were  sent  to  the 
■lines,  or  made  to  labour  on  the  public  edifices.  The  Ro- 
mans of  those  times,  imlike  the  present  race,  did  not  con- 
mder  the  far  niente  as  an  occupation :  they  were  con- 
vinced that  their  bberalities  were  ill-placed  m  bestowing 
Ibam  on  such  men.  The  little  republics  of  the  6eef  and  the 
•Rit  were  oden  h««ld  out  as  an  example  ;  and  the  last,  par- 
ticularly where  Virgil  says,  that  they  have  elected  over- 
seers who  correct  the  sliiggards. 


*  Pars  agmlna  cogunt, 

CaaUgaatque  moras.* 


VlrfH. 


And  if  we  may  trust  the  narratives  of  our  travellers,  the 
leou^fl  pursue  this  regulation  more  rigorously  and  exactly 
than  even  these  industrious  societies.  But  their  rienur, 
although  but  animals,  is  not  so  barbarous  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Germans ;  who  Tacitu«  informs  us,  plunged  the 
idlers  and  vagabonds  in  the  thickest  mireof  thrir  marshes, 
and  leA  them  to  perish  by  a  kind  of  death  which  resembled 
tiieir  inactive  dispositions. 

Yet.  afVer  all,  it  was  not  inhumanity  that  prompted  the 
ancients  thus  severely  to  chasti^  idleness ;  thev  were  in- 
duced to  it  by  a  strict  equity ;  and  it  would  be  doinc  them 
injii<*tice  to  suppose,  that  it  was  thus  they  treated  those 
WHfortunaie  poor,  whose  indifence  was  occasioned  by  in- 
irmities,  bv  aze  or  unforeseen  calamities.  Evrv  family 
constantly  assisted  its  branches  to  aave  them  from  being 
reduced  to  begTarv ;  which  to  them  appeared  worse  than 
death.  The  masist rates  protected  those  who  were  desti- 
tnte  of  friends,  or  incapable  of  labour.  When  Ulysses 
was  disguised  as  a  mendicant,  and  presented  himself  to 
Burvmachus,  this  prince  observmg  him  to  be  robust  and 
bealthv,  offered  to  five  him  emnloyment,  or  otherwise  to 
laave  him  to  his  ill-fortune.  When  the  Roman  emperors, 
•ven  in  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Tiberius,  bestowed  their 
burgesses,  the  distributors  were  ordered  to  except  those 
from  receivinf  a  share  whose  bad  conduct  keiK  them  in 
■lisery  ;  for  that  it  was  better  the  lazy  should  die  with 
hunfer  than  be  fed  in  idleness. 

Whether  the  police  of  the  ancients  was  more  exact,  or 
whether  they  were  more  attentive  to  practise  the  duties  of 
homanitv,  or  that  slaverv  served  as  an  efficacious  correc- 
tive of  idleness  ;  it  clearly  appears  how  liule  was  the  mis- 
••y.  and  how  few  the  numbers  of  their  poor.  This  they 
did  too,  w'thoiit  having  recourse  to  hospitals. 

At  the  esta^^hment  of  Christianity,  when  the  apostles 
eommanded  a  communitv  of  wealth  amonr  their  disciples, 
the  miseries  of  the  poor  bo'^ame  alleviated  in  a  greater  de- 
gree. If  thev  did  not  absolutelv  live  tofether,  as  we  have 
aaen  relis^M"  orders,  vet  the  rich  continually  supplied  their 
dhtiMisd  brethron:  but  matters  greatly  changed  under 


Constantine.  Thiaprinea  piMisfaed  edicta  in  favour  <f 
those  christians  who  had  been  condennsed  in  the  preced- 
ing reigns  to  slavery,  to  th«  mines,  the  galleys,  or  pnsuos. 
The  church  felt  an  inundation  of  prodigious  crowds  of  ibe*e 
miserable  men,  who  brought  with  them  urgent  wsnts  and 
corporeal  infirmities.  The  christian  famuica  were  then 
not  numerous;  they  couM  not  satisfy  these  claimanu. 
The  magisiratesprotected  them  ;  they  built  spacious  hos- 
pitals, under  different  titles,  for  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  in- 
valids, the  widows,  and  orphans.  The  emperors  and  the 
most  eminent  personages,  were  seen  in  these  hosiiiiaU  ex- 
amininc  the  patients ;  they  aasisted  the  helpless ;  they 
dressed  the  wounded.  This  did  so  much  hcmmr  to  the 
new  r^igion  that  Julian  the  Apostate  introduced  this  cus> 
tom  among  the  pagans.  But  the  best  thinga  are  seen  con- 
tinually perverted. 

These  retreata  were  found  insufBcient.     Many  slaves, 
proud  of  the  liberty  they  had  just  recovered,  looked  «i 
them  as  prisons ;  and  under  various  pretexts,  wandered 
about  the  country.     They  dbplayed  with  art  the  acars  of 
their  former  wounds,  and  exposed  the  imprinted  marks  of 
their  chains.    They  found  thus  a  lucrative  profefision  in 
beg^ng,  which  had  been  interdicted  by  the  laws.  The  pro- 
fession did  not  finish  with  them  :  men  of  an  untoward,  tur- 
bulent, and  licentious  disposition,  gladly  embraced  it.     It 
spread  so  wide  that  the  succeeding  emperors  were  obliged 
to  institute  new  laws ;  and  individuals  were  albwed   to 
seize  on  these  mendicants  for  their  slaves  and  perpetual 
vassals :  a  powerful  preservative  against  this  disorder.    It 
is  observed  in  almost  every  part  (»f  the  world,  but  ours ; 
and  prevents  that  populace  of  beggary  which  disgrac«>.s  Eu- 
rope.    China  presents  us  with  a  nobler  ezsmple.  No  beg- 
gars are  seen  loiterinr  in  that  country.     All  the  wnHd  are 
occupied,  even  to  the  blind  and  the  lame;  and  milv  those 
who  are  incapable  of  labour,  live  at  the  public  expense. 
What  is  done  thero  may  also  be  perTormed  here.     In^ead 
of  that  hideous,  importunate,  idle,  licentious  poverty,  as 
pernicious  to  the  police  as  to  morality,  we  should  s«fe  the 
poverty  of  the  earlier  ages,  humble,  modest,  fru£al,  ro- 
bust, industnoini,  and   laborious.     Then,   indeed,  the  fa- 
ble of  Plato  miphl  be  realised :  Poverty  may  he  embraced 
by  the  god  of  Riches ;  and  if  she  did  not  produce  the  vo- 
luptuous offfprinr  of  Love,  she  would  become  the  fertile 
mother  of  Agriculture,  and  the  ingenious  mother  of  ths 
Arts  and  Manufactures. 

soLOMOir  Airs  smsA. 

A  Rabhin  once  told  me  of  an  infenioos  inrontion, 
which  in  the  Talmud  is  attrib<ited  to  Solomon ;  and  thb 
storv  shows  that  there  are  some  pleasing  tales  in  that  im- 
mense compilation. 

The  power  of  ihe  monarch  had  spread  his  wisdom  to  the 
remotest  part  of  the  known  work),      diieen  Sh^ba,  at- 
tracted by  the  splendour  of  his  reputation,  visited  this  poet- 
ical kinf  at  his  own  court  ;  there,  one  day  to  exercise  the 
sagacity  of  the  monarch,  Sheba  presented  herself  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  :  in  each  hand  she  held  a  wreath  :  the 
one  was  composed  of  natural,  and  the  other  o(*  artificial 
flowers.      Art,  in   the  labour  of  the  mimetic  wreath,  had 
exquisitely  emulated  the  Iiv<»ly  hues  of  nattire;  so  that  at 
the  distance  it  was  held  by  the  qtieen  for  the  in«pecfion  ol 
the  king,  it  was  deemed   impossible  for  him  to  deride,  as 
her  question  imported,  which  wreath  was  the  production 
of  nature,  and  which  the  work  of  art.  The  sxracioos  So- 
lomon seemed  perplexed ;  yet  to  be  vanquished,  though  ia 
a  trifle,  by  a  trifling  woman,  irritated  his  pride.     T^e  non 
of  Dsvid,  he  who  had  written  treatises  on  the   vegetable 
productions  •  fr'^m  the  cedar  to  the  hvssop,*  to  acknowledge 
himself  outwitted  bv  a  woman,  with  shreds  of  paper  and 
glazed  paintings!     The  honoftr  of  the  monarch's  reputa- 
tion for  dirine  sagacity  seemed  diminished,  and  the  whole 
Jewish  court  looked  solemn  and  melancholv.     At  length, 
an  expedient  presented  itself  to  the  king ;  and  it  must"  be 
confessed  worthy  of  the  naturalist.     Observing  a  chwter 
of  bees  hovering  about  a  window,  he  commanded  that  il 
should  be  opened  t  it  was  opened  ;  the  bees  :  nshed  into 
the  court,  and  alighted  immediatelv  on  one  of  iKe  wresrhs, 
while  not  a  single  one  fixed  on  the  other.     The  baffled 
Sheha  had  one  more  reason  to  be  astonished  at  the  wia- 
dom  of  Solomon. 

This  wmild  mnke  a  pr^ttv  poetical  tale,  ft  would  vield 
an  elegant  description,  and  a  pleasing  moral ;  that  the  heo 
onlv  reMlM  on  the  natural  beauties,  and  never  /fxeo  on  the 
ptdnled  JIawen,  however  bimiubly  the  colours  may  bs 
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ImI  mm.  Applied  to  the  Imdmt,  this  woald  give  it  punfency. 
Ia  ilie  *  Pracueal  EcUication*  of  the  Ed|eworthB,  the  read- 
er wiU  find  a  verj  ingenioue  oNrrenatKMi  of  the  children 
this  etorj. 


LL. 

OUhui,  in  his  '  Satires  oikm  the  Jesoits,'  a  work  which 
would  admit  of  'a  curious  comnieDtary,  alludes  to  their 
*Wiaf  legeodt,'  and  the  innumerable  imposiiioos  ther 
pneused  on  rhe  credulous.  I  quote  a  few  lines  in  which 
he  has  collected  some  of  those  legendary  miracles, 
which  I  have  noticed  in  the  article  on  X^fviias,  and  the 
amoun  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  are  detailed  in 
NommUHUB. 

Teil,  how  blessed  Virgin  to  come  down  wss 
Like  play-houM  punk  descending  In  machiiMi 
How  she  wm  billet-doux  and  luve  discourse. 
Made  assignscions,  viaiu,  and  ainoun ; 
Hiiw  hosia  didtresL,  her  smock  for  banner  wore 
Which  vauqiiidhed  foes! — 

■  how  Ash  ill  ctinveniicles  met. 
And  mackitrel  were  wich  b<iit  of  doctrine  caught: 
How  caule  have  ju>iiciuus  hearers  been  ! 
H(»w  consecrated  hives  with  bells  were  hung, 
Ami  bees  kepi  mass  and  holy  anthems  sung  ! 
How  pig«t<t  (h*  rosary  kneel'd,  and  aheep  were  taught 
To  bleat  Te  Deura  and  Magniificat ; 
How  dy-llap,  of  church-Miisure  houses  rid 
Of  inseci.4,  which  at  curso  of  friar  died. 
How  ferrying  co'wla  religious  pilsrims  bore 
O'er  waves,  without  the  help  of  sail  or  oar ; 
How  zealous  crab,  the  0acre<l  image  bore. 
And  swam  a  caihnlic  to  the  distant  shore, 
Wah  shams  like  these  the  si«idy  rout  mislead, 
Their  fully  and  their  supersiiUuii  feed. 

AH  these  are  allusions  to  the  eKlravagant  fictions  in  '  the 
Golden  Le'gend.*  Amons  oth*?r  gross  impositions  to  de- 
ceive the  mob,  Oldham  liltewise  attacks  them  for  certain 
publicalmas  on  topics  not  less  sinrular.  Tiie  tales  he  has 
reeount«ed,  Oldham  says,  are  only  bails  for  children,  like 
toys  at  a  fair ;  but  they  have  their  profounder  and  higher 
matters  for  the  learned  and  inquisitive.     lie  goes  on  : 

One  nmlertakes  hy  scales  of  miles  to  tell 
The  hnumls,  dimensions,  and  extent  of  Hell ; 
How  many  Oerman  leaeiies  ih»t  realm  contains; 
How  many  chaldrons  Hell  each  year  expends 
In  coals  for  roasting  Haronots  and  frienus. 
Another  trie hu  the  rout  with  useful  stories 
Of  wiM  Chimeraa,  limbo^s  Purgatories  ; 
Where  blnaieil  souls,  in  smoky  durance  hung. 
Like  a  Westphalia  gammon  or  neat's  tongue, 
To  be  rsdeemed  with  masses  and  a  song. 

Satyr  IV. 

The  readers  of  Oldham,  for  Oldham  must  ever  have  read- 
ers among  the  curious  in  our  poetry,  have  been  ereatly 
disspp«iinted  in  the  pompous  edition  of  a  Captain  Thomp- 
son, which  illustrates  none  of  his  allusions.  In  the  above 
lines  Otdham  alludes  to  some  sineular  works. 

Treatises  and  lopofraphical  deseriplions  of  Hell,  Pur- 
gatory, ani  even  Heaven,  were  once  the  favourite  research- 
es among  certain  zealous  defenders  of  the  Romish  church, 
who  exhausted  their  ink-horns  in  building  up  a  Hell  to 
their  own  tast^.  or  for  their  particular  purpose.  We  hsve 
a  treatise  of  Cardinal  Beilarmin,  a  Jesuit,  on  Pwgutnrm ; 
he  seem^  to  have  the  science  of  a  surveyor,  among  all  the 
secret  tracks  and  the  f >rmidable  divisions  of  *  the  bottom- 
less pit. 

Bdlarmin  informs  us  thai  there  are  beneath  the  earth 
fbar  diffovnt  places,  or  a  profound  place  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  deepest  of'tht-^e  places  is  HfU;  it  contains 
all  ih«  snuN  of  the  damned,  where  will  be  also  their  bodies 
after  the  resurrection,  and  likewise  all  the  demons.  The 
place  nearest  Hell  is  Pargwlory.  where  souls  sre  pureed, 
or  rather  whrre  they  ai>pease  the  anfer  of  Ood  by  their 
sttlTerincs.  He  says,  that  the  same  fires  and  the  ssme  tor- 
BMiMs  are  alike  in  both  these  pieces,  the  only  difTerenee 
between  HfU  and  Pwgatoiyf  cnnsisiinf  in  their  duration. 
Next  to  Pur^atmy  is  the  Umho  of  those  infmlM  who  die 
without  havinf  received  >he  sacrament;  and  the  ffNirth 
place  is  th"  Umbo  of  the  fathen;  that  is  to  say,  of  those 
jmi  wtem  who  died  before  the  death  of  Christ.  '  But  since 
the  davs  of  the  Rfideemer.  this  last  division  i«  emptv,  like 
aa  apartfn«>nt  to  be  h*t.  A  later  catholic  theolofist.  the 
fiuMiBs  Xillemont.  cnndf  mns  a//  Ai  itlutttlvut  mfsiu  to 
the  tttrnat  ttnmentB  ofHM  !  because  Ihey  Kved  beA>re  the 


lis  manner  loo  inai  mc  ocamiw" 

tyr  speaks  of  the  illustrious  pft- 

highly  applaudmg  Socrales,  aad 

id  him  inclines  to  think  that  thay 


time  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  could  not  bo  beacitsd  kf 
the  redemption !  Speaking  of  young  Tiberius,  who  was 
compelled  to  fall  on  bis  own  sword,  TiUemoot  adds,  *  ThiM 
by  his  own  hand  he  ended  his  miserable  life.  Is  btgm 
mnuUur,  the  ausery  of  which  wiU  nsoer  cad  .'*  Yet  hiaiory 
records  nothing  bad  of  this  prince.  Jortin  observes  that 
he  added  this  r^/Uetiom  in  this  latter  edition,  so  that  the  good 
man  as  he  grew  older  grew  more  uncharitable  in  his  rsli* 
gious  notions.  It  is  in  this  manner  too  that  ihe  Beosdio 
tme  editor  of  Justin  Martj 
gans.     This  father,  alter 

a  few  more  who  resembled  hiin  inclines  to'  think  that  thay 
are  not  fixed  in  Hell.  But  the  Benedictine  editor  tahoi 
great  pains  to  clear  (he  good  father  from  the  shameful  iaa- 
putatiim  of  supposing  that  a  virtuimM  pagan  mighi  be  sanad 
as  well  as  a  Benedictine  monk  !  For  a  cunous  specimea 
of  this  edhisi  theolofieum,  aee  the  cenaure  of  the  SorbooBO 
on  Marmontel's  Beliaariua. 

The  adverse  party,  who  were  either  philosophers  or  re- 
formers, received  all  such  information  with  great  suspi- 
cion. Anthony  Comellius,  a  lawyer  in  the  16th  ccfUnry, 
wrote  a  small  tract,  which  was  so  effectually  atippresosd, 
as  a  monster  of  atheium,  that  a  copy  is  now  only  to  bo 
found  in  the  hsnds  of  the  curious.  I'bis  author  ridiculsd 
the  absurd  and  horrid  doctrine  of  mfant  daanuilisn,  aod 
was  instantly  decried  as  an  atheist,  and  the  prinii*r  proas 
cuted  to  his'  ruin !  Celiiis  Secuudus  Curio,  a  noble  Itft> 
ban,  publi.ihed  a  treatise  De  Amplitudine  beaH  regni  Dm^ 
to  (irove  that  Htmoen  has  more  inhabitants  than  Jxatf,  or  m 
his  own  phrase  that  the  eleei  are  mure  numerous  than  tho 
reprobate.  However  we  may  inclme  to  smile  at  tboot 
works,  their  design  was  benevolent.  They  were  the  Unl 
streaks  of  the  morning  light  of  the  Reformation.  Eves 
such  works  assisted  mankind  to  examine  more  closely,  aad 
hold  in  greater  contempt,  the  extravagant  and  panudooi 
doctrines  of  the  domineering  papistical  church. 

THB   ABSEirr    MAW. 

With  the  character  of  Bruyere*s  Absent  Man  iho  read- 
er is  well  acquainted.  It  is  translated  in  the  Spectator, 
and  it  has  been  exhibited  on  the  theatre.  The  general 
opinion  runs  that  it  is  a  fictitious  character,  or  at  least  ono 
the  author  haa  too  highly  coloured.  It  was  well  knows 
however  to  his  contemporaries  to  be  the  Count  De  Bra»« 
cas.  The  present  anecdotes  conceminf  the  same  persoa 
have  been  unknown  to,  or  forgotten  by,  Bruvsre  :  and  ara 
to  the  full  as  extraordinarv  as  those  which  eharacteriso 
jlfenofeos,  or  the  Absent  Man. 

The  count  was  reading  by  the  fire-side,  (but  Heavaa 
knows  with  what  degree  of  attention,)  when  the  nnrso 
broiicht  him  his  infant  child.  He  throws  down  the  book  ; 
he  lakes  the  child  in  his  arms.  He  waa  playini  with  her, 
when  an  imp4>rtant  viaiier  waa  announced.  Having  fee* 
ffot  he  had  quitted  his  book,  and  that  it  was  his  child  ho 
held  in  his  hands,  he  hastily  flung  the  squalling  innoosntoa 
the  fable. 

The  Count  was  walkinf  in  the  street,  and  the  Duke  do 
la  Rochefoucauli  crossed  (he  way  to  speak  to  him.  *  God 
bless  thee,  poor  man  !*  exclaimed  the  count.  Rocbefbu* 
cault  smiled,  and  was  befinning  to  address  him :— •*  is  H 
not  enough,*  cried  the  count,  interrupting  him,  and  soma 
what  in  a  passion  ;  *  ii  is  not  enough  that  I  have  said,  at 
first,  I  have  nothinf  for  you  7  such  lazy  bergars  as  Toa 
hinder  a  gentlf>man  from  walking  the  streets.'  Rocheloo* 
cault  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  awakening  the  Absent 
Man  from  his  lethargy,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised,  hiaa- 
self,  that  he  should  have  taken  his  friend  for  an  importunalo 
mendicant !  La  Fontaine  is  recorded  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  absent  of  men  ;  and  Furetiere  relates  a  circum- 
stance which,  if  true,  is  one  of  the  most  sinrular  distrao* 
tions  possible.  La  Fontaine  attended  (he  burisl  of  one  t4 
his  frienda,  and  aometime  afterwards  he  called  to  visit  hi«B« 
At  first  he  was  shocked  at  the  information  of  his  death,  but 
recovering  from  his  surfirise,  he  observed—*  It  is  tnM 
enough  !  for  now  I  recollect  I  went  to  his  funeral.' 

WAZ-WOBK. 

We  have  heard  of  many  curious  deceptiooa  oci'aaioaod 
by  the  imitaiive  powers  of  wax-work.  A  aeriea  of  analo> 
miral  srulotiires  in  coloured  wax  projected  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tus'^any,  under  the  direction  of  Fonta'na.  Tweo^ 
anartments  have  been  filled  with  those  curious  imitations. 
Thev  represent  in  everv  possible  detail,  and  in  each  suo* 
cessive  a:af e  of  denudation,  the  orfans  of  •efm%  aosA. 
oroduction;  the  muscular,  \ViovaaicuXax,>3aa  tiwttMa^vD^ 


CCRI0SITIK8  or 


tt*  bonj  ajitcm.  Thej  imm  ■  nquKllT  well  ib«  rum.  uvl 
Man  Biulljr  the  eoluunnf  of  niturt  (un  inj«i«l  P"P" 
niton*;  iiidthtf  hmvflbecD  cmjilojBcllg  pcrpnimu  mviy 
ttVBtKBI  phenonFflft  of  diieue,  c/whicn  po  gihar  court 
i^nlil  hiTO  mulfl  ao  hvclj  a  ncord. 

Then  u  k  Meciei  af  mi-work,  vbicb,  ihnii|ih  k  can 
teHlrdumihshoiKiunor  ihebw  uu,  ■  adaiiiBd  Ui*b 
fcrd  much  pteuure.  1  bcu  ifum  of  wu,  wluch  m»t 
%t  moAtMrA  with  th«  tnu  iruth  oTdianclFr. 

Maiufr  hti  DiKiciid  ■  worii  of  ibii  kind.  In  Ilo  jtat 
UTS.ihs  DubidflM>Uiaiwwlnd>filt«h«ct,ab<miihe 
(Ik  ar  ■  mudfinis  labls.  On  tht  door  wu  mcrihod, 
•  TPii  BwMinl  ^  fF^.'  Th.  innd.  eihib^ied  an  alcriTa 
■h)  a  Sunf  laJlerT.     In  mn  ■ri»-chalr  wu  Haled  the  6- 

En  nf  U.C  Me  hlimcir  ompoaed  of  wu.  the  reKBi- 
iitce  rh«  nwst  perfect  iiDa|iDable.  On  nue  aide  alood 
Ihe  Duke  de  la  Roche  roncHuUt  10  whom  hr  preaenred  a  pa- 
ur  o(  •tnei  Tot  hit  eiaminatkxi.  Mr  dt  Marcillac  and 
BoMuel  Biahop  of  Meaui,  wen  alandnif  Daar  ihe  arm- 
•bair.  In  LhaakoTe,  Madame  de  Thiuunand  Haaante 
^  la  Fajetta  au  mited  read  log  ■  boni.  Buleau,  ihe 
nliriat  alood  at  die  door  of  the  pherj,  hinderiBf  eeven  or 
•ifhl  bad  poelB  CiDiB  aBteriii|.     Near  Boileau  Mood  Ra- 

irard.    All  Iheae  fiprea  were  IbrnHd  of  wu  ;  and  >hia 

khiloBophical  beby-riauae,  iaieraatiiif  Ur  the  pertonaitea  it 
MiUtRl,  ni{hi  ioiliice  a  wiaii  ia  eoiiH  philaaophen  to  plaj 

There  wae  iaielT  an  old  earns  atColofna  who  made  a 
•alleeiiaa  of  amall  wu  mndala  of  ebaraclerimc  lifuiea, 
■Ueh  aa,  pereonlficaliciH  ofailaeTjr.  in  a  hagigani  old  maa 
*rhb  a  auntj  cruel  and  e  brown  ju|  bcRin  liin :  nr  of  ava- 
rice  m  a  keen  looking  Jew  miaer  counimf  hia  pild.  which 
wen  dooa  with  auch  a  apirit  and  realiij  thai  a  Plemiali 
Minitr  a  Koganh  or  WHkie,  eauM  hanllji  haie  worked  up 
nia  /ttUnt  of  Ihe  Bf^te  Bare  inpreniTrlt.  All  iheae 
were  done  wiih  a  Truth  and  ripreaaina  which  I  could  not 
kaie  inajuied  Ihe  wii  capable  of wihibiiinf,  layt  tli«  heel* 
writer  nT'an  Auiunw  un  Iha  Rhne.'  There  1*  aonw. 
liiaf  Terr  infaniine  in  Ihl*  laaie ;  bui  t  have  pteaemed  ii 
laai  in  life,  and  only  laniM  thet  il  a  eerir  rarelf  (ratiAed 
W  each  eloae  eupiera  of  nature  aa  waa  ilua  old  caws  of 

rika^cnr  akO  maroaio. 

All  ihe  world  hlTa  hrtrd  oT  thete  Moteai:  ihejr  haTa 

Moat  uneuntrulled  dcapmiani.    The  HaluttfPaM/tBn  (friini 

■Uead  in  Itome  In  two  differenl  nu.rtera.  Marfari.',  1. 
u  ancient  Kalw  ihal  lira  anr>  wWe  kiipli:  eiiher  />■• 
mariMmJnmm;  or  the  rirer  AUk.     Thai  cif  Pamjuin  ii 


tkea  DT  lampooiia  which  the  authora  wiah  ahould  be  diairerp- 
«l  abouT  Rume  wlihoKl  vty  danfer  Id  Ihemerlr.a.  Wher 
Jfor/ar^  n  (ilackra.  PoMJitin  eomrm  ID  hla  liiccotir  and 
when  PtM/Mtn  u  ihe  auffcrer  he  fiudi  in  Mffiriii  B|  ran. 

Mrioua  malirii  are  diiclaied  ;  Bud  the  noit'  illiiairfoui 
parvonafea  are  attacked  bj  their  enenjoe,  and  defended 


H  aeceiHl  the  pmee  paaoninadea  pnhliebcd  il  Baite,  lt4t 
Tke  ranlj  of  ihia  coiteMion  of  raiiiical  piHwa  ■>•• 
ralT  nwini  to  the  arte  of  aupprraaHiB  praciiird  hr  Ihe  m> 
■I  r°>erni>ient.     BallrnKre,  in  hia  Literary  Mi  bkm,  Im 

al«i|ed  to  Daniel  HeiniiuB,  whn,  in  two  ernea,  wriuu 

Rnna  mHwrnim  1«nl  dnlll,  nnk-m  rhmli 

ihen  to  Ihe  Bmnin,  bin  I  iiirrlrr  a  aoR. 

iaina  a  freal  number  of  pierra  eew- 
unerd  el  different  linra,  a^inal  the  pDpra,  cardinala,  tc. 
I'hej  are  no<  Indeed  aialerlab  for  Ihe  hialntian,  and  ibej 
mini  ha  laken  Wiih  fraiu  of  allowance  ;  bul  Mr  Rtacn* 
mifhi  have  iliacovered  in  three  enijtrafne  and  puna,  ibal  of 
hia  hrr<j  Ll-o  %j  and  iha  moFr  than  infamriua  Lucrelia  of 
Alriander  VI ;  erea  thf  enrrupi  Biman  of  the  ity  were 

reral  epNaphi.     Of  Aliiaiider  VI  we  hare  an   *pul>0 

Vendit  Atrnnder  Claraa.  aliarka,  Cbri«B«, 
Enieni  lll>  prlaa,  rewlrre  jiir.  p««t. 
'  Akiander  aella  Ihe  kefa,  (ha  ahara,  and  ChrM  1 
Aa  he  baujhi  then  flIH,  be  had  a  r1(hi  id  hU  Ibtw  !■ 


Leo  X  waa   a 


arrnwa  of  Pa^ 


Cur  I-ao  nun  potuhaiiinare  ;  •e:;illilini. 
In  TDU  auk  whfiha  Lhw  did  nollak*  dieeacnwenKH 

herimi  ^mdv,  pilleyed  ihr  punihtipa 


n  tired  al  Rone,  and  whoia  Mnie 


had  preeiiair  the  lairal  to  hrad  a  reriment  of  ralirical 
wita.andhadhehadlimelopaMM,he  would  hate  been 
Iha  Peler  Pindar  of  hia  da» ,-  but  hii  (enlui  aeema  to  hare 
beenaatiifieillDrMtcro*a-le|iedi>nhiaahop-baatd.  When 

Ibar  wrrr  uiuall>c(lladfn>mhLaihD|i.i>u^iiaifri.  ARer 
Wdeaih  Ihia  atatw  uf  an  aneieni  f  iadlaior  wu  found  utw 
4ar  the  parrnieiil  of  hia  ihDp.     Il  wu  eonn  rei  U|> ;  led 
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imagiiMrti ;  tbe  price  night  now  reach  from 
to  l«D  goiaeas. 
M aribrio  i«  a  aUtue  of  Martf  found  in  the  Fd/nnm ;) 
which  the  people  have  corru|iir<l  itiiu  Marjmio.  Thrse 
ICalues  are  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  town,  m>  ihal 
thero  ia  alwra^i  sufficit-ui  time  lo  make  IVIarfunu  rrply  lo 
the  fibe*  and  jt-er*  ok  Pa«quin.  in  walking  from  onv  u*  ih«* 
•ih«r.  1  am  oltli^ed  for  the  mlurinaiion  to  my  frirnd  Mr 
Duppa,  the  elegant  biographer  of  Miciiael  Angelo. 

rKMALB   BEAUTY    ABO  OEBAMBBTt. 

The  ladit-t  Ml  Japan  giUl  their  teeth,  and  thoae  of  the 
Indies  paint  ihem  red.  The  pearl  tif  teeth  mufit  be  dyrd 
Mack  to  be  beautiful  in  Guxurat.  In  Greenland  the  w<^ 
meo  eriloor  their  face*  with  blue  and  yeiiow.  H<iwever 
fresh  th«  coroplexum  of  a  Muscovite  may  be,  she  Huuid 
thmk  herself  very  ugly  if  i»he  was  not  plastereid  over  wi.h 
pant.  The  Chinese  must  have  their  Itet  as  dinouuiive 
as  those  of  I  he  site  goats ;  and  to  render  them  thus,  ihfir 
Touib  IS  passed  in  tortures.  In  aocieni  Persia,  an  aqua- 
bne  nose  was  often  thought  worthy  of  the  crown ;  and  il 
there  was  any  Ctincepit  n  between  lw«i  princes,  the  |»eo- 
ple  generally  went  by  ihiM  criterion  of  majesty.  In  siime 
countries,  the  mothers  break  the  noses  of  iheir  chiUlrei. ; 
and  in  other  pre«s  the  head  between  two  boards,  that  it 
nay  bec«>me  #q<iare.  The  modern  Persians  have  a  niroitg 
aversioa  to  red  hair ;  the  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  are  wa  n 
admirers  of  it.  Tbe  female  Hottentot  receives  frmn  ilie 
hand  of  her  lovi  r,  not  silk  or  wn  aihs  iif  flowers,  b«ii 
warm  guts  and  reeking  iripe,  to  dress  herself  with  enviablv 
ornaments. 

In  Chma  small  round  eyes  are  liked ;  and  the  girls  are 
enntuMiaiiy  p'uc.kinx  their  eye-hr«iws  that  they  may  be  thin 
and  long.  The  Turkish  women  dip  a  g<iid  briii>h  in  the 
tincture  </  a  black  drug,  which  ihev  pass  over  their  vyt^ 
brows.  It  ttf  too  visible  by  day,  but  looks  shining  by  niifhi. 
They  tinge  th*'ir  nails  with  a  rose^<»UKir.  An  A  frican 
beauty  must  have  small  eyes,  thi'  k  lips,  a  large  flat  nose, 
and  a  skin  beautifully  black.  The  Emperor  i»f  MooonHi- 
tnpa  woidd  u<it  rhange  his  amiable  negress  lor  tlie  most 
brillmnt  European  beauty. 

An  ornament  for  tlie  nose  appears  to  us  perlertly  uooe- 
cessarj.  The  Peruvians,  however,  think  otherwise  ;  and 
they  hang  im  it  a  wei^ihty  ring,  the  thickness  of  whiih  is 
prsportiuoed  by  the  rank  of  iheir  husbands.  The  custom 
afbonng  it,  as  our  ladies  do  their  ears,  is  ^try  comnMio  in 
aereral  nan'ios.  Through  the  perforation  are  hung  vari* 
oos  nsatenals ;  such  as  green  crystal,  gold  stones,  a  ringle 
and  sometimes  a  great  number  of  g<»kl  nngs.  This  in  raih«ir 
troublesofne  to  tlM>m  in  blowing  their  miset ;  and  (he  fact 
is,  some  hAve  inform«Hi  us,  that  the  Indian  ladies  never 
perform  this  very  useful  O|»eratton. 

The  female  head>dress  is  csrried  in  some  co«inlries  to 
sanguiar  rxirava^ance.  The  Chinese  fair  carries  on  her 
head  the  figure  of  a  certain  bird.  This  bird  is  ron<p<ised 
of  copper,  or  of  gold,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  per* 
•on:  Tbe  wini^  spread  out,  fall  over  the  front  of  me  head- 
dress, ami  conceal  the  temples.  The  tail.  I«*ng  and  open, 
fbmM  a  beautiful  tuft  of  f«'athers.  The  beak  covers  the 
top  of  the  n«ise ;  the  neck  is  fa»trned  to  the  body  of  the  ar- 
tificial ammai  by  a  spring,  that  it  may  the  more  freely  play, 
and  tremble  at  the  ulijthtesl  mofiifO. 

The  eairavaganceof  theMyantiies  is  far  more  ridtcnloiis 
than  the  abf»ve.  They  carry  on  their  heads  a  slight  board, 
rather  longer  than  a  fool,  anil  about  six  inches  broad  :  with 
this  they  cover  their  hair,  and  seal  it  with  wax.  I'hey 
cannot  lie  dijwn,  nor  lean,  without  keejiing  the  neck  siraighi ; 
and  the  country  being  very  woody,  tt  is  not  uncftmmon  to 
find  them  with  their  head-dress  entangled  in  the  trees ; 
whenever  they  comb  iheir  hair,  they  pass  an  hour  by  the 
Are  in  melting  the  wax ;  but  this  combing  is  aoly  perform- 
ed once  or  twice  a  year. 

The  inhabiiants  of  the  land  of  Natal  wear  caps,  or  bon- 
nets, fmm  six  to  ten  inches  hif  h  Cfimpnsed  of  the  fat  of 
«aen.     Thev  then  gradually  anoint  the  head  wiih  a  purer 

Case,   which  mixing  with  the  hair,  fasleiks  the  honntU 
tbnir  lives. 

MODBBW  PLATOBrSM. 

Brasoios  in  his  age  of  relit ious  revolution  exriresscd  an 
darm,  which  in  some  shape  has  been  since  realized.  He 
Btrangely,  yet  acutely  olMerves,  that  ' /tleroMre  began  to 
■■ke  a  creat  and  happy  prr*ffress ;  but,*  he  addo, '  I  fear 
Ino  ikinfs,  that  the  study  of  Hdtrtw  will  promote  Judmam^ 
wA  tbn  Biudy  of  pkUoUgjf  will  nnrt  Paganim.'    Uo 


speaks  to  the  sane  purpose  in  the  Adages,  e.  189  m 
J«>riin  observes,  p.  90.  Blackwell  in  his  cunoua  Life  of 
Homer,  after  showing  that  the  ancient  oracles  were  tkn 
Uiuniains  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  g^dvtlMphi  actnaU 
ly  Hss  believed  by  the  votaries,  from  the  orack's  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  country,  parentage,  and  fortunes  of 
the  suppliant,  and  many  predictii*us  having  been  vtrified; 
that  besides  ail  this,  the  oracles  that  have  ceached  us  din* 
cover  a  wide  knowledge  of  every  thing  relaiiM  toGreeco| 
^le  is  at  a  loss  to  account  fur  a  knowledge  that  he  ihinkn 
lias  something  divine  in  u:  it  was  a  knowledge  lo  be  fom^ 
n«mhere  tn  Greece  but  anong  the  oracles.  He  woold  ae» 
count  Ui€  this  phenomencm,  by  sup|w»iiig  there  eiisted  ft 
siHxesiion  of  learned  nen  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Hn 
says,  *  Either  we  must  admit  the  knowledge  of  the  prieals, 
or  turnconutrfslolAsaiiacnls.aiid  believe  in  the  sBmtseisneg 
ofjipoUo,  which  in  Ai$  agt  I  kncm  nabmiy  an  hmmrd  ef. 
Vet  lo  the  astomnhmeiit  oi  this  viriier,  were  he  now  livinf, 
he  would  have  wiineased  this  incredible  fact !  Even  Erna* 
mus  hinwelf  might  have  wondered. 

We  discover  the  origin  of  modern  plaionism,  as  k  may  bn 
diKiiiiguished  among  the  Itaiiaus.  About  the  middle  dT 
the  filtrenih  ceu'ury,  some  lime  before  the  Turks  bad  bn* 
c«inie  niBfiers  of  Const aniin<»|»le.  a  great  number  of  philn* 
ro|)her^  fltHinshed .  GcmisCAas  PUtko  was  once  dialinguisb* 
ed  hv  hiji  genius,  his  erudiiiou,  and  his  Itrvent  passion  for 
flalaniam,  Mr  Roacoe  notices  Pleiho;  *  His  discowaas 
i»au  NO  |M>werful  an  effect  upon  Coshmi  de  Medici,  wkn 
was  his  constant  auditor,  that  he  esiabiisht  d  an  acadenqr 
ai  Florence  for  ihe  sole  pur fiose  of  cultivating  this  new  and 
UKNe  fUvated  species  of  philosophy.'    The  learned 


Kiiiii  FiciiiO  translated  Ploiiaus,  that  great  archimage  «l 
platomie  myiUeiMm.  Such  were  Pieiho's  eminent  abiEtiea, 
ih<tt  in  hi»  old  age  thoae  whom  his  novel  system  bad  greallj 
irritated,  either  feared  or  respected  him.  He  had  scarcaljr 
breathed  hts  last  when  they  began  to  abuse  Pinto  and  mm 
Pletho.  The  lolkiwing  account  is  wrHiea  by  George  W 
Tn  bixnod. 

*  Lately  has  arisen  amongst  us  a  second  MahooMt :  td 
this  Kecood,  if  we  do  not  take  rare,  will  exceed  ia  grsat 
the  first,  by  the  dreadful  consequences  of  his  wicked 
tniie,  as  the  first  has  exceeded  P.aio.     A  disciple  andl 
rival  of  this  philosopher  in  idiihisophy,  in  eloquence, and  ia 
science,  he  had  fixed  his  residence  in  the  Peleponueon. 
Hi«  rommon  nsme  waa  GemiathmM.  but  he  a8»iinK'd  that 
of  Pliiho.     Per hsps  Gemini hus,  lo  make  us  believe  HMim 
easily  that  he  was  descended  from  heaven,  and  to  engngn 
us  to  receive  more   readily  his  dociribe  and  his  new  law, 
wiiihed  to  change  hb  name,  according  lo  ihemanner  of  tbn 
aucieiit  patriarchs;  of  wlnim  it  is  said,  that  at  the  lime  ikn 
name  was  changed  they  were  called  to  the  greatest  thiaga. 
He  has  written  with  no  vulgar  art,  and  with  no  comnma 
eleyance.     He  has  given  new  rules  l«>r  the  conduel  of  lifcf 
and  for  the  regulation  of  human  affairs  ;  and  at  the  samn 
time  has  vnmited   forth  a  great   nuniber  of  blaspbe 
against  the  cath(»lic  religion.     He  was  so  xealous  a 
t«|fli^t  that  he  entertained  no  oiher  i>cniimenl8  than  I 
of  Plato,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods,  sonb,  saeri> 
fires,  Itr.     I   have  heard  htm  mvself,  when  we  were  to* 
geiher  at  Florence, say,  that  in  a  lew  years  all  men  on  tkn 
fsre  fif  the  earth  would  embrace  with  one  common  consent, 
and  with  one  mind, a  single  and  simple  religion,  at  the  frat 
instruclicns  which  should  be  given  by  a  single  preachinf. 
And  when  1  asked  him  if  il  would  be  the  religion  of  Jr 
ChrMt,or  ihat  of  Mahomet?  he  aswered,  "Neither 
nor  the  other  ;  but  a  third,  which   will  not  greatly  d'^er 
from  pag«mi$m."    These  words  I  heard  with  so  much  in- 
dignation, ihsi  since  that  time  I  have  always  hated  hiMi 
I  loi»k  upon  him  as  a  dangeruua  viper ;  and  1  cannot  tbiak 
of  him  without  abhorrence.' 

I'he  pious  writer  of  this  accoimt  is  too  violently  agkn* 
ted  :  he  might  perha|)S,  have  bestowed  a  smile  of*^  pity  or 
contempt ;  but  the  bigots  and  fanaUcs  are  not  leaa  uiaaan 
than  the  impious  themselves. 

It  was  when  Pletho  died  full  of  years  and  honowrs,  tknl 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  collecird  all  its  venim.  A  ctr* 
cumtiance  that  seems  to  prove  that  his  abilities  must  has« 
been  greai  indeed  to  have  kept  such  rrowds  silent :  and  il 
IS  not  imprfibable,  this  scheme  of  impiety  was  less  impioon 
than  some  people  imagined.  Not  a  few  catholic  writern 
lament  that  htn  book  was  burnt,  and  greatly  regret  the  losn 
of  Pletho'a  work  ;  which,  they  say,  was  not  meant  to  sob« 
vert  the  christian  religion,  but  only  to  unfold  the  system  of 
Plato  and  to  collect  what  he  and  other  philosopliera  bad 
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wiitlan  on  religion  and  poliiica. 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


or  his  religiout  aebafne,  the  raader  niay  judffe  hy  this 
Mmnurr  account .  The  fenisral  title  of  the  volume  raa 
thiM :  *  This  boiJk  treats  of  the  laws  of  the  best  Ibrni  of 
fovernroent,  and  what  a  I)  men  must  observe  in  their  public 
•od  private  stations,  to  live  together  in  the  most  perftKn, 
lb*  most  innocent,  and  the  most  happv  manner.  The 
whole  was  divided  into  three  books.  The  titles  of  the 
diBpters  where  ftaganum  was  openly  inculcated,  are  re- 
ported by  GfnnadiuH,  who  condemned  it  to  the  flames,  but 
who  has  not  thought  proper  to  enter  into  the  manner  of  his 
ar|umenta,  Itc.  The  imniely  and  the  eziravaf^nce  of 
this  new  legislator  appeared  abo're  all,  in  the  articles  which 
ooocemed  i^ligtnn.  He  acknowledges  a  plurality  of  gods ; 
•one  superior,  whom  he  placed  above  the  heavens  ;  and 
the  others  inferior,  on  this  side  the  heavens.  The  first 
exisiinff  from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  the  others  younger, 
mod  of  diflVrent  ages.  He  gave  a  king  to  all  these  gud« ; 
tnd  he  called  him  ZE YT,  or  Jupiter j  as  thf  pagans  named 
this  power  formerly.  According  to  him,  the  utars  had  a 
•oul ;  thf!  demons  were  not  malignant  spirits ;  and  the  wurld 
was  eternal.  He  established  polygamy,  and  was  even  in> 
oUned  to  a  community  of  women.  AH  his  work  was  filled 
with  such  reveries,  and  with  not  a  few  impieties,  which 
■y  oious  author  will  not  venture  to  give. 

What  the  intentions  of  Pletho  were,  it  would  be  rash  to 
4etermine.  If  tlie  work  was  only  an  arrangement  of  pa* 
panism,  or  the  plaionic  philosophy,  it  might  have  been  an 
lanocent,  if  not  a  curious  volume.  He  was  learned  and  hti* 
mne,  and  had  not  passed  his  life  entirely  in  the  solitary 
racesses  of  his  study. 

To  strain  human  curiosity  to  the  utmost  limits  of  humnn 
tfedibiiity,  a  modem  PfcCfce  has  arisen  in  Mr  ThomoM  Toy- 
Isr,  who,  consonant  to  the  platonic  philosophy,  at  the  pre- 
sent dav  religiously  professes  pofytheim!  At  the  clone 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  be  it  recorded,  wrre  published 
nany  volumes,  in  which  the  author  aflVcts  to  avow  himnelf 
■  aealous  Platonist,  and  asserts  he  can  firove  that  the 
christian  religion  i.^  a  *  haiitardized  and  barbarized  Platon- 
iam!*  The  divinities  of  Plato  are  the  divinities  to- be 
adored,  and  we  are  to  be  taught  to  call  GimI  Jupiter :  the 
(Tirgin.  Venus ;  and  Christ,  Cupid !  And  the  Iliad  of 
Homer  allt^goHzed,  i<i  converted  into  a  Greek  bible  of  the 
•rcana  of  nature !  Extraordinary  as  this  literary  lunacy 
may  appear,  we  muwt  observe,  that  it  stands  not  singular 
M  the  annals  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  Flo- 
rentine academy  which  tDosmo  founded,  had,  no  doubt, 
■ooie  cla<siral  enthumsts;  hut  who,  perhaps  according  to 
the  political  character  of  their  country,  were  pnident  and 
raserved.  The  platonic  furor,  however,  ai>pears  to  have 
reached  other  countries.  The  following  remarkable  anec- 
dote has  been  given  bv  St.  Foix,  in  !iis  *  Rimais  hixiori- 
ques  siir  Paris.'  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XII,  a  sc.-iolar 
named  Hemon  de  la  Fosse,  a  native  of  Abbeville,  bv  con- 
tinually reading  and  admiring  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
became  mad  enough  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was  im* 

Sissible  that  the  religion  of  such  great  g*'niuseM  as  Homer, 
icero,  and  Virgil  was  a  false  one.  On  the  85ih  of  Au- 
gust, 1503,  being  at  church,  he  suddenly  snatched  the  boat 
from  the  hands  of  the  priest,  at  the  moment  it  was  rii^ied, 
•Kclaiming;  <  what!  always  this  fbllv."  He  was  imme- 
i'ttelv  seised  and  put  in  prison.  In  the  hope  that  he 
mould  abjure  his  extravagant  errors,  they  delayed  his  pun- 
ishment ;  but  no  exhortation  nor  intreaties  availed.  He 
persisted  in  maintaining  that  Jupiter  was  the  sovereign 
God  of  the  universe,  and  that  there  was  no  other  paradiie 
than  the  Eluyian  fields.  He  was  burnt  alive,  after  having 
first  had  his  tongue  pierced,  and  his  hand  cut  off*.  Thus 
periahed  an  ardent  and  learned  youth,  who  ought  only  to 
n«ve  been  condemned  as  a  Bedlamite. 

Dr  More,  the  most  rational  of  our  mudem  Platonists, 
abounds,  however,  with  the  most  extravagant  reveries, 
and  was  inflated  with  egotism  and  enthusiasm,  as  much  as 
any  of  his  mystic  predecessors.  He  conceived  that  he 
hda  an  intercmirse  with  the  divinitv  itself!  that  he  had  been 
■hot  as  a  fiery  dart  into  the  world,  and  he  hoped  he  had 
bit  the  mark.  He  earned  his  self-conceit  to  such  extra- 
vagaLce,  that  he  thought  his  urine  smelt  like  violets,  and 
bn  body  in  the  spring  season  had  a  sweet  odour ;  a  per- 
iactioa  peculiar  t(»  himself.  These  visionaries  indulge  thu 
Boat  fancied  vanity. 

jkxccDOTKt  or  FAIHIOir. 

A  volume  on  this  subject  might  be  made  very  curious 
•od  entertaining,  for  our  ancestors  were  not  less  vacillau 


iag,  and  perhaps  ■or*  eapridoiialy  groCeaqtM,  tjtaoih  will 
infinitely  less  taste  than  ine  present  generation.  Were  I 
philosopher  and  an  artist,  m  well  as  an  antiquary,  toeoai 
poae  such  a  work,  much  diversified  entenainnent,  ant 
some  cunous  investigation  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  ana 
taste,  would  doubtless  be  the  result :  the  subject  oiherwiM 
appears  of  trifling  value ;  the  very  farthing  piecea  of  history. 

The  origin  of  many  fashions  was  in  the  endeavour  to 
conceal  some  deformity  of  the  inventor ;  hence  the  cushions, 
rufls,  hoops,  and  other  monstrous  devises.  If  a  reignms 
beauty  chanced  to  have  an  uneoual  hip,  thoee  wlio  had 
very  handsome  hifis,  would  load  them  with  tliai  false  rarop 
which  the  other  was  compelled  by  the  unkindness  of  na* 
ture  to  substitute.  Patches  were  invented  in  England  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI  by  a  fiireign  lady,  who  in  this 
manner  ingeniously  covered'  a  wen  on  her  neck.  Wbca 
the  S(>eciaior  wrote,  fulUbottomed  wigs  were  invented  by 
a  French  barber,  one  Duviller,  whose  name  ihvj  perpetu- 
ated, fiir  the  purpose  of  concealing  an  elevauon  in  the 
shoukler  of  the  Dauphin.  Charles  Vil  of  France  intro- 
duced long  coats  to  hide  hhi  iil-made  legs.  Shoes  with 
very  long  |ioints,  full  two  feet  in  length,  were  invented  by 
Henry  Plantagenei  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  conceal  a  large  ex- 
cresceiH:e  on  one  of  his  feet.  When  Francis  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  wear  his  short  hair,  owing  to  a  wound  he  receivt- d  in 
his  head,  it  became  a  prevailing  fashion  hi  court.  Others 
on  the  contrary  adapted  fashiofis  to  set  off  iheir  peculiar 
beauties,  as  Ixabeila  of  Bavaria,  remai  kable  f«ir  her  gallan> 
try,  and  the  fairness  of  her  complexion,  mtriduced  ths 
fashion  of  leaving  the  shoulders  and  part  of  the  neck  un- 
covered. 

Fashions  have  frequently  originated  from  circumstances 
as  silly  a«  the  following  one.  Iiiabella,  daughter  oi  Philip 
U.and  wife  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  vowed  not  to  chants 
her  linen  till  O.ttend  was  taken;  this  siege,  unluckily  fur 
her  comfort,  lasted  three  years  ;  and  the  siippmied  ctilnur 
of  the  archducheAii's  linen  gave  ri^e  to  a  fashionable  c«ii»iir, 
h*nce  called  Ulaheau^  or  the  Wabflla ;  a  kind  of  whiiish- 
yellow-Hiingv.  Or  sometime*  they  originate  in  some  ttin- 
porary  evrni  ;  as  after  the  battle  of  Steenkirk.  where  ike 
allies  wi»re  large  cravats,  by  which  the  French  frequenily 
Si'hted  hold  of  them,  a  circumstance  peq>etuated  <»n  the  me- 
dal.<t  of  Louis  XIV,  crav;&tM  were  called  Sitenkirku;  and  a(^ 
terihe  battle  of  RamtUies,  wig<i  receive*!  that  denomination. 

The  emui  in  all  ages  and  in  every  country  are  the  mo- 
dellers of  fashions,  so  that  all  the  ridicule,  'if  whirh  these 
are  so  susceptible,  must  fall  on  them,  ami  not  upon  tlieir 
servile  imitators  the  ciAtenM,  This  conip'aiiit  i:<  mads 
even  so  far  hack  as  in  1586.  by  Jean  de*  Caures.  an  uU 
French  moralist,  who,  in  declaiming  againsn  the  fa^hlonf 
(if  hi;*  day,  notices  one,  of  the  ladies  carrving  mnram  fixed 
to  their  waiMtM.  whirh  seemed  to  employ  their  eye<(  in  |>er- 

Ceiuat  activity.  From  this  m(Kle  will  result,  according  to 
onesi  Des  Caures,  their  eternal  damnation.  '  Ala.-t  (he 
exclaims,)  in  what  an  age  do  we  live  ;  to  see  such  depravi- 
ty which  we  see,  that  induces  them  even  'o  biiiig  into 
church  these  ocandnluut  mirror*  fuMginff  o/ioiff  their  vaixt ! 
Let  all  histories  divine,  human,  and  profmie  he  consulted ; 
never  will  it  be  found  that  these  objects  of  vanity  were  ever 
thus  brought  into  public  by  the  most  mereiricioii-i  of  the  se.t. 
It  is  true,  at  present  none' but  the  ladies  of  the  ro«irt  venture 
to  wt-ar  them;  hut  I  -ng  it  wil:  not  bn  brf  .re  rvery  ri.'ixeh^i 
daughter,  and  every  female  $ervant,wi\.  wear  ineni !'  Sii<th 
in  all  tiiiK'S  ha-«  been  the  rise  and  -leclme  o  fd'«hi<»n  ;  and 
thf  absunl  mimicry  of  the  eitizen$.  even  of  the  l*.w  t>t  rla-*- 
se-,  to  ih«Mr  very  ruin,  in  straining  to  rival  the  netneH 
yaMim,ha.<<  rmirtifiel  and  galled  the  courtier. 

On  thi<  Kuhject  old  Camden,  in  his  n-niain*,  relate^  a 
story  of  a  irirk  pi  lyud  off*  on  a  c  lis  -n,  wIiicm  I  give  in  the 
plainnes^•  of  hilt  own  venerable  sy'e.  •  S'r  P  »tii|»Cn.thn>fi, 
purged  J.ihn  Drakes,  the  oharmuker  of  Nnntirh.  in  the 
t.me  of  Kmi  Henry  VIII,  of  ihe  pmud  humour  which  our 
people  haw  to  heofthe  grnilemaiC*cut.  Thl^  knight  bought 
on  a  time  a.'*  miicn  fine  Fn-nch  tawny  cloth  nn  "honlii  make 
him  a  gown,  and  Rent  it  to  the  tailor's  to  b  ma  It*.  John 
Drakes,  a  shrn-mnker  of  that  town,  com-n  to  fiis  naid  tai- 
lor's, ami  seeing  iht*  knight'^  gown  rhuh  aymg  ihere,  I  k- 
in  '  it  tvel  .  raiMeil  the  tailor  to  boy  hini  a^  innrh  ot  iho 
same  rio'h  jtn«l  tirire  to  the  nam**  ex  »'n«.  a»»d  lnr'h»-r  l»ade 
him  tft  m  ike  it  of  the  name  fashion,  that  the  knight  uvmld 
haoe  hi*  made  of .  Not  long  nl'er.  the  kni^'ht  CMtningto 
the  tail  -r's  to'ake  th**  nipa:*uie  of  lii'  "o«\n,  i  erre  ving  |he 
like  rl'nh  Iving  iher",  a<(k"d  of  the  laii'T  who-e  it  wh*  t 
^  lofh  the  ini'or.  i'  i«  J  ihn  FVnk"*  the  sfcormo^sr,  who 
will  hav  •  it  made  nf  the  aelf-*ame  fnthion  :hiityourg  it  mod$ 
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^!  •«W«lir'  laid  tiM  knicht,  "in  ffnod  time  beit!    I 
will  hmve  mine  made  a«  fuU  oj  euU  as  the  wktan 
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H."  '<  It  shall  be  done !"  vaid  ihe  tailor;  whereupon,  be- 
cause the  lime  drew  near,  he  made  baste  to  finish  both 
thrir  earmenls.     John  ENakee  had  w*  time  to  fo  to  the 


declamation  of  the  moralist,  and  the  favourite  object  of 
fashion.  If  the  6eaii  tnonde  wore  their  hair  luxuriant,  m 
their  wi|{  enormitus,  the  preachers,  an  in  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's rei|en,  instantly  w«re  seen  in  the  pulpit  with  their 
hair  cut  shorter,  and  their  Kermon  longer,  in  consequence  ; 
taylVs  till  Christmas  dav,  for  senring  his  ciutomers,  when  ;  respect  was  however  paid  by  the  world  to  the  size  of  the 
he  hoped  to  have  worn  his  gown ;  perceivinf  the  same  to  Mig^  in  spite  of  ihe  hmr-cuUer  in  the  pulpit.  Our  iiidees, 
be  /v^  ofatiM^  began  to  swear  at  the  tailor,  for  the  making  .  and  till  lately  o«ir  |>hysicians,  well  knew  its  magical  eflecU 
hiji  gown  after  that  sort.  *'  I  have  done  nolhinr,"  quoth  In  the  reign  of  Charles  if  the  hair-dress  of  the  ladies  waa 
.he  tailor,  *'  but  that  you  bid  me,  for  as  Sir  Philip  Cal*  very  elaborate  :  it  was  not  only  curled  and  frizzed  wttntne 
fhnrp'si  garment  ia,  even  so  have  I  made  yours!"  <*  By  nicest  art,  but  set  off*  with  certain  artificial  rurls,  then  to^ 
mv  larchei !"  quoth  John  Drakes,  **  IvnU  never  wear  gen>'  emphatically  known  by  the  pathetic  term  of  heart-JtnJten 
Oewten'afiMtiomu  afain.**  *  and  tm)94o^.    So  late  as  William  and  Mary,  lads,  and 

Some'umes  fashions  are  quite  reversed  ill  their  use  in  even  children  wore  wigs ;  and  if  they  had  n<it  wigs,  they 
nn«  age  from  another.  Bair',  when  fir«t  in  fashion  in  curled  their  hair  to  resemble  this  fashionable  ornament. 
France,  were  only  worn  en  diakabiHe;  in  visits  of  ceremo-  j  Women  then  were  the  hair-dressers, 
ny.  the  hair  was'  tied  by  a  riband  and  floated  over  the  It  is  observed  by  the  livelv  Vigneul  de  MarviHe,  that 
shoulders,  whi^-h  is  exactly  reversed  in  ihe  present  fashion.  ;  there  are  flagrant  ff»llies  in  fas)iion  which  must  be  endured 
In  the  year  1735  the  men  had  U'l  hat<<  but  a  little  rhapeau  ;  while  they  reign,  and  which  never  appear  ridiculous  till 
de  bras  ;  in  1745  ihey  wore  a  very  small  hat ;  in  1765 the^  i  they  are  out  of  fashion.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III  of 
wure  an  enormous  one,  as  may  ble  seen  in  Jeffrey's  cun-  '•  France,  th  'v  could  not  exist  without  an  abundant  use  of 
ous  '  Collection  of  Habits  in  all  Nations.'  Old'  Putten-  j  comfits.  All  the  world,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  carried 
ham,  in  his  very  rare  wr»rk,  *  The  Arts  of  Poesie,*  p.  239,  I  in  their  pocket  a  corn/U-hoa  as  we  do  snufT-bozes.     They 


on  the  p««sent  topic  gives  s<>me  cunuus  information. 
*  Henry  VIII  cau«ed  his  own  head,  and  all  his  courtiers 
to  be  polled^  and  hi:*  htord  to  be  cii<  ehnrt ;  before  that  time 
it  wa<  thiHif  ht  mere  decent,  bt»th  for  old  men  and  youne,  to 
be  all  sAonew,  an*!  wear  Inng  haire^  either  rounded  or 
square.  Now  mgwn  at  ^UB  time  { Klizabeth*s  reign,)  the 
youns  f  entlemen  of  the  court  have  taken  up  the  long  hatre 
trayling  on  their  shoulders,  and  think  this  more  decent ; 
ftN-Vhat  respect  I  would  be  fflad  to  know.* 

When  ihe  fair  sex  were  accmtomed  to  hehoM  their  lov- 
eni  with  beards,  the  sirht  of  a  shaved  rhin  excited  feelings 
of  horror  and  aversion;  as  much  indeed  as.  in  this  less 
heroic  age,  would  a  gallant  whose  luxurious  beard  shouki 

'  Stream  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air.* 

When  Loni*  VII,  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  his  bishops, 
eroofi^  hi«  hair,  and  shaved  his  beard,  EleaiHir,  his  con- 
iwirt,  found  him,  with  this  unusual  appearance,  very  ridicii- 
loii«.  and  soon  very  contemptible.  She  revengeil  herself 
a*  «h«  ihoujrht  proper,  and  the  poor  shaved  king  obtained 
M  divorce.  SSe  then  married  the  CtMint  of  Anjou,  after- 
war«is  our  Henry  II.  She  had  for  her  maniaie  dower 
the  rieh  i»rnvinces  of  Poitou  and  Ghivenne ,  and  thi«  was 
the  ori?in  of  those  wars  which  for  three  hundred  years 
ravaged  France,  and  cost  the  French  three  millions  of 
m«n.  AH  whirii,  probably,  had  never  occurred,  had 
I^xiis  VTI  not  been  so  ra«h  a«  to  crop  his  head  and  shave 
hih  b^ard.  bv  which  he  became  so  disgustful  in  the  eyes  of 
our  Qti^en  Eleanor. 

W^  cannnf  perhaps  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  her 
msj^stv,  thoufh  at  C(»nsianrinonle  she  might  not  have 
been  considered  qtiif  e  nnrea«nnable.  There  must  be  some- 
thmf  more  powerful  in  hearde  and  muttnnknie  than  we  are 
qiiit^  aw«re  of;  for  when  ihe«e  were  in  fashion,  with  what 
en'hiisiasm  were  they  not  contemplated  !  When  nm^a' 
cWs  were  in  fen^ral  use.  an  aurhor,  in  his  Elements  of 
K'fiK^iition.  fMiMished  in  1640.  think«  that  *  hairv  Excre- 
ment.* as  Armado  in  'Love's  Labour  Lost'  calls  it,  con- 
tribot*^  to  make  men  valorous.  He  says, '  I  have  a  fa- 
▼onralMe  optnifsi  o**  that  young  ffentleman  who  is  ewitmt 
in  Ane  mmelarJyne.  The  tinte  he  employs  in  adjiistinff, 
dr^«inff.  and  curling  them,  i«  no  lost  lime;  for  the  more 
h«*  roniemnlates  his  miista<*hois,  the  more  his  mind  will 
cheri«h,  and  be  animated  bv  ma«ciiline  and  courageous 
notinn«.  The  be^t  reason  that  could  be  riven  for  wearing 
tKe  lonreal  and  larffei  heard  iif  anv  Englishman,  was  that 
f/  «  worthv  clerfvman  in  Elizabeth's  reijrn,  *  that  no  act 
of  his  life  might  be  unworthy  of  the  gravity  of  his  appear- 
anee.* 

The  frandfather  of  the  Mrs  Thomas,  the  Corinna  of 
Cromwell,  the  hterary  friend  of  Pnpe,  bv  her  account, 
*was  eery  nice  in  the  mode  of  that  aee.  his  valet  being 
some  hoars  eeerv  momine  m  ttar^nf  hie  heard,  atid  enrf- 
ine  kia  whiakeni ;  during  which  time  he  wa<  alwavs  read 
to.'  Tavlor,  the  water  poet,  humorously  describes  the 
great  Tarietv  of  heards  in  hi<  time,  whirh  extract  may  be 
fhond  in  Grey's  HuHihras.  Vol.  I,  p.  90O.  The  heard, 
savsOranreri  dwindled  r^adoally  under  the  two  Charles's, 
tin  it  was  reduced  into  «4tslr«rs,  and  became  extinct  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  as  if  its  fatality  had  been  conneeted 
vidi  Ihmf  of  the  house  of  Stoart. 
TW  hair  baa  ia  all  ages  baaa  •■  tnAmm  topie  of  Iha 


used  them  even  on  the  most  solemn  occasions :  when  the 
Duke  of  Guise  was  ^hot  at  Blois,  he  was  fo*ind  with  hii 
comfit-box  in  his  hand.  Fashions  indeed  have  been  car* 
ried  to  so  extravagant  a  lensth  as  to  have  become  a  public 
oflTence,  and  to  have  required  the  interference  of  fovem- 
ment.  Short  and  tight  breeches  were  so  much  the  rage 
in  Fraiice,  that  Charles  V  was  compelled  to  banish  thia 
disgusting  mode  by  edicts  which  may  be  ftmnd  in  Mese* 
ray.  An  Italian  author  of  the  fifieenih  century  supposes 
an  Italian  traveller  of  nice  modesty  would  not  pass  through 
France,  that  he  might  not  be  offended  by  seeing  mea 
whose  clothes  rather  exposed  their  nskedness  than  hid  it. 
It  is  curious  that  the  very  same  fashkm  was  the  com. 
plaint  in  the  remoter  period  of  our  Chaucer,  in  his  Par- 
son's Tales. 

In  the  reign  of  our  Elizabeth  the  reverse  of  all  thu  took 
place  ;  then  the  mode  of  enormous  breeches  was  pushed 
to  a  roost  laughable  excess.     The  beaus  of  that  day  stuf^ 
ed  out  their  breeches  wiih  rasa,  feathers,  and  other  light 
inatters,  till  they  brought  them  out  to  a  most  enormous 
size.    They  resembled  wool-sacks,  and  in  a  public  spec- 
tacle, they  were  obliged  to  raise  scaffold*  for  the  seats  Ok 
those  ponderous  bcaus.     To  accord  with  this  fantastiea* 
taste  the  ladies  invented  large  hoop  farthingales.     Two 
lovers  aside  could  siirelv  never  have  taken  one  another  by 
the  hand.     In  a  preceding  reign  the  fashion  ran  on  square- 
toes;  insomuch  that  a  proclamation  was  issued  that  nt 
person  should  wear  shoes  above  six  inches  square  at  Uis 
toes  !     Then  succeeded  picked-pninted  shoes  !     The  na« 
tion  was  again,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  put  under  ihe 
royal  authoritv.     *  In  that  time,'  says  honest  Jnhn  Stowe, 
*  he  was  held  the  greatest  gallant'  that  hnd  the  deeper 
»H/ff  and  loHfnt  rmier:  the  offence  to  the  eye  of  the  one 
and  hurt  unto  the  life  of  the  subject  that  rome  bv  the  other  -. 
this  caused  her  Mijestie  to  make  proHftmaOon  a/fminm 
them  hothy  and  to  ptare  eelerted  grave  ritizena  at  everjf  gate 
to  cut  the  ruf^a,  and  hrrak  the  rapier  pmnta  of  all  passen- 
gers that  exceeded  a  veard  in  length  of  their  rapiers,  and 
a  nayle  of  a  yeard  in  depth  of  their  nifl^es.'    These  *  grave 
citizens,'  at  everv  gate  cutting  the  ruffes  and  breaking  the 
rapiers,  must  doubtless  have  enconntered  in  their  liidicrons 
employment  some  stiihbiim  opposition;  but  this  regula- 
tion was.  in  the  spirit  of  that  age,  despotic  and  efTertusl. 
The  late  Emperor  of  Russia  ordered  the  soldiers  to  stop 
every  passenger  who  wore   pantaloons,  and   with  their 
hangers  to  cut  off*,  upon  *he  leg,  the  offending  part  of  these 
superfluous  breecheii;   so  that  a  man's  legs  depended 
greatly  on  the  adroitness  and  humanity  of  s  Russ  or  a 
Cossack ;  however  this  war  against  pantahema  was  very 
successful,  and  obtained  a  complete  triumph  in  favour  ol 
the  breeehea  in  the  course  of  the  week 

A  shameful  extravagance  in  dress  ha«  been  a  roost  to- 
nerable  folly.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  their  dress  was 
sumptuous  beyond  belief.  Sir  John  Arundel  had  a  chango 
of  m»  less  than  52  new  suits  of  cloth  of  gold  tissue.  "Ths 
prelates  indulged  in  all  the  ostentatious  luxury  of  dresiu 
Chaucer  says,  they  had '  chaunge  of  clothing  everie  daie. 
Brantome  records  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  that  she  never  wore  a  gown  twice ;  this  was  told  hiai 
by  her  majestr's  own  taiUeur,  who  from  a  poor  man  sona 
became  as  rich  as  any  one  he  knew.  Our  own  ElizalMlV 
left  no  less  than  three  thousand  dJffeTtfltAViiaVJAa  mW  - 
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mb«  wImii  4he  died.    8h«  wat  poweited  of  the  dreeeet  of 
all  countriefl. 

The  caihoiie  relifion  hai  erer  considered  the  pomp  of 
the  cleri'.al  habit  lu  not  the  tlij^teet  part  of  tta  relifious 
ceremonies ;  their  devotion  is  addressed  to  the  eye  «^  the 

Seople.  In  the  reifn  of  our  catholic  dueen  Mary,  the 
resA  »r  a  priest  was  costly  indeed  ;  and  the  sarcastic  and 
foud^umoured  Puller  yives,  in  his  Worthies,  the  will  of 
a  pnest,  to  show  the  wardrobe  of  men  of  his  order,  and 
doMres  that  the  priest  may  not  be  jeered  lor  the  itallantry 
of  hi«  splendid  apparel.  He  bequeaths  to  ranous  parish 
churches  and  persons,  *  My  restment  of  crimson  satin- 
ay  vestment  of  crimson  velvet-*my  stole  and  fanon  set 
with  pearl— my  black  gown  faced  with  iafl*eia,  lie.' 

Chaucer  has  minutely  detailed  in  *  The  Personn's  Tale,' 
the  i^roiesque  and  the  costly  fashions  of  his  day  :  and  the 
simplicity  uf  the  TeneraUe  satirist  will  interest  the  anti- 
quary and  the  philoeopher.  Much,  and  curiously,  hare 
■is  caustic  sevtrity  or  lenient  humour  descanted  on  the 
moche  superfluitee,'  and  '  wast  of  doth  in  vanitee,'  as 
well  as  *  the  disordioate  scantnesse.'  In  the  spirit  of  the 
food  old  limes  he  calculates  '  the  costs  of  the  embrouding 
cr  embroidering ;  endenting  or  baring ;  ounding  or  wavy ; 
paling  or  imitating  pales;  and  winding  or  bending;  the 
coctlewe  furring  in  the  gounes;  so  much  pounsouing  of 
chesel  to  maJien  holes  (that  is  punched  with  abt>dkin;)  so 
■oche  dagfing  of  sheres  (cutting  into  slips ;)  with  the  su- 
perfluitee m  length  of  the  gounes  trailing  in  the  dong  and 

■  the  myre,  on  horse  and  eke  on  foot,  as  wel  of  man  as  of 
tPomaiH-that  all  tbiike  trailing,'  he  verily  believes,  which 
wastes,  consumes,  wears  threadbare,  and  is  rotten  with 
dung,  are  all  to  the  damage  of  *  the  poor  folk,'  who  might 
bt  clothed  only  out  of  the  flounces  and  draggle-tails  of 
ll»se  children  of  vanity.  But  then  his  Parson  is  nnt  less 
iNtter  agaioU  *  the  horrible  disordinat  scanine»se  of  doth- 
iag,*  and  very  copiously  he  describes,  th<High  perhafMi  in 
terms,  and  with  a  humour  too  coar^i  for  me  to  transcribe, 
tke  consequences  of  these  very  tight  dresses.  Of  these 
parsons,  among  other  offensive  matters,  he  sees  *  the  but* 
lokkes  behind  as  if  they  were  the  hinder  part  of  a  sheape 
!■  the  ftti  of  the  mone.*  He  notices  one  of  the  must  gro- 
tesque of  all  modes ;  that  one  they  then  had  of  wearing  a 
parti^culoured  dress;  one  stocking,  part  white  and  part 
red;  so  that  they  looked  as  if  ihey  bad  been  flayed;  or 
white  and  blue ;  or  white  and  black :  or  black  and  red ; 
chat  this  variety  of  colours  seems  as  if  their  members  had 
be^n  corrupted  by  St  Anthony's  fire,  or  by  cancer,  or 
•th(*r  miitchtnce! 

The  modes  of  dress  during  the  thirteenth  and  (bur- 
teenth  centuries  were  so  various  and  ridiculous,  that  they, 
afforded  perfietual  food  for  the  eager  satirist.     Eitrava- 
gant  as  some  of  our  fashions  are,  they  are  regulated  by 

■  ktner  taf  te. 

The  conquests  of  Edward  III  introduced  the  French 
ftshions  into  England ;  and  the  Scoich  adopted  them  by 
:heir  alliances  with  the  French  court,  and  dose  intercourse 
with  that  nstioa. 

Wslsingbara  dates  the  introduction  of  French  fashions 
among  u«,  from  the  taking  of  Calais  in  1347;  but  we  ap- 
pear to  have  possessed  such  a  rage  for  imitation  in  dress. 
Chat  an  English  beau  was  actually  a  fantastical  compound 
cf  all  ih"  fashions  uf  Europe,  and  even  Asia,  in  the  reign 
cf  Elizabeth.  In  Chaucer's  time  the  prevalence  of  French 
laohions  was  a  Cfimmon  topic  with  our  satirist ;  and  he  no- 
Cice<«  the  affectation  of  our  female  citizens  in  speaking  the 
French  laeguage :  a  stroke  of  satire  which,  aOer  more 
than  four  centuries,  ie  noC  yet  obsolete.  A  superior  edu- 
cation, and  a  residence  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  begin 
iMwever,  to  give  another  character  to  the  daughters  of 
•ur  citisens.  In  the  prologue  to  the  Priorease,  Chaucer 
kaa  these  humonms  lines  >— 

Bntewned  In  her  voice  full  seemly, 
▲ml  French  she  spake  Tull  feteously ; 
Ader  the  Scole  of  t)iratf«»rU  at  Bowe, 
The  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknowe. 

A  beau  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  hav  been  made  out  by 
tfM  laborious  Henry.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  they  wore 
llMa  long«pninied  shoes  to  such  an  immoderate  lengn,  that 
diev  could  not  walk  tih  they  were  fastened  to  their  knees 
~Ttth  chains.  Liixtiry  improving  on  this  ridiculous  mode, 
le  chains  the  English  beau  of  the  fourteenth  century 
■ade  of  goki  and  silver;  but  the  grotesque  fashion  did 
^-'-*-  here ;  for  the  tops  of  their  ahoes  were  carved  in 


the  manner  of  a  ehnreh  window.    The  ladies  ^that  pa* 
riod  were  not  less  fantaatical. 

The  wild  variety  of  dresses  worn  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
yill,  is  alhided  to  in  a  print  of  a  naked  Englishman  hoM- 
ing  a  piece  of  cloih  hanging  on  lin*  right  arm,  and  a  pa.  of 
shears  in  his  left  nand.  It  was  invented  by  Andrew 
Borde,  a  facetious  wit  uf  those  days.  The  print  bears  the 
folk>wing  inMMipiion  :•— 

I  am  an  Englishman,  and  nake<I  I  stand  hare, 
Musing  in  my  mind,  what  raymenc  I  shall  were . 
Fur  now  I  will  were  this,  arxi  now  i  will  were  iliat. 
And  now  I  will  were,  wha*.  I  cannot  tell  whaL 

At  a  lower  period,  about  the  reign  «/ Elixabeth,  we  are 
presented  with  a  curious  picture  of  a  man  of  faithion.  I 
make  this  eiiract  from  Puttenhatu's  very  scarce  work  on 
The  Art  of  Poetry,  p.  t50.  This  author  was  a  travelled 
courtier,  and  has  interspersed  his  curious  work  with  many 
lively  anecdotes,  and  correct  pictures  of  the  tiroes.— This 
is  bis  lautastical  beau  in  the  reign  uf  Elisabeth.  *  May  it 
not  seeme  enough  for  a  courtier  to  know  how  to  wrwt  a 
feather  and  aet  kia  canpe  aflaunt ;  his  cAota  en  echarpe ;  a 
straight  Imgkin,  al  ingUee ;  a  loose  a  la  TVyneayae ;  the 
cape  nUa  Spattiela;  the  breech  a  la  J^oh^om,  and  by 
iwentie  maner  uf  new-fashioned  garmenu,  to  disguise  his 
body  and  his  face  with  as  many  countenances,  whereof  it 
seems  there  be  many  that  make  a  very  arte  and  s:udie, 
who  can  show  hiraseife  most  fine,  I  will  not  aay  mo<i  fiot* 
ish  or  ridiculous.'  So  i.Sai  a  beau  of  those  times  wore  in 
the  same  dress  a  grotesque  mixture  of  all  the  faxhious  in 
the  world.  About  the  same  (lermd  the  tern  ran  in  a  diffe- 
reut  course  in  France.  There,  fashion  consisted  in  aa 
affected  negligence  of  dress ;  for  Montaigne  honestly  la- 
menu  in  Book  I,  Cap.  S6— <  I  have  never  yet  been  a|rt  to 
imitate  the  negligent  garb  which  is  yet  observable  among 

'ememeekem 


the  jfouHg  men  of  our  time ;  to  wear  my  cfeaA  i 
der^  my  bonnet  on  rme  eitU^  and  erne  atoeking  in  snmething 
WMre  duorder  than  the  other,  meant  to  express  «  manly  dis- 
dain oftfuch  exoiic  ornHmenis,  and  a  contempt  of  an.' 

The  fashions  of  the  Eiixabeihan  age  have  been  chroni- 
cled by  hiNiest  John  Stowe.  Siuwe  was  originally  a  catMr 
and  when  he  laid  down  the  shears  and  took  up 'the  pea, 
ihe  uste  and  curiosity  lor  dress  was  still  reiaioed.  He  is 
the  grave  chronicler  (if  matters  not  grave.  The  chnmolo* 
gy  of  ruffs,  ami  tufted  taffetas  ;  the  revoluti«Mi  t»f  vteel  po- 
km}!-sticks,  instead  uf  the  b'»ne  (»r  wiKid  used  by  the  laun- 
dresses ;  the  invasion  uf  shoe  buckles,  and  ih«t  tuial  rout 
of  shoe  roses;  that  grand  adventure  of  a  cenain  Flemish 
lady,  who  iniroduce<l  the  art  of  starching  the  ruffs  wiih 
a  yellow  tinge  into  Britain  ;  while  Mrs  M«N>uiague  emu* 
laieJ  her  in  the  royal  favour,  by  pre.«'niing  her  highness 
the  queen  with  a  pair  uf  black' silk  stuckiiigs,  instead  of 
her  cloth  hose,  which  her  majesty  now  fcirever  rejected; 
the  heroic  achievements  of  the  Right  H<inourahle  Ed- 
ward de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  first  br«»ught  frum 
Italy  ihe  whole  myntery  and  craft  of  perfumery,  and  ctNFlly 
washes;  and  among  other  pleasant  things  be-ides,  a  per^ 
fumed  jerkin,  a  pair  of  perfumed  gluves  trimmed  with 
roses,  in  which  the  oueen  took  such  de  ight,  that  she  was 
actually  pictured  with  those  gloves  on  her  royal  hands,  and 
for  many  years  afier,  the  scent  was  called  the  Eari  of  Ox- 
ford's Perfume.  These,  and  other  occurrences  as  memo- 
rable, receive  a  pheasant  kind  uf  historical  pomp  in  the  im- 
portant, and  not  incurious,  narrative  of  the  antiquary  and 
the  Ui  or.  The  toilet  of  Elizabeth  was  indeed  aa  aliar  of 
devotion,  of  which  she  was  the  idol,  and  aH  her  minisurs 
were  her  votaries ;  it  was  the  reign  of  coquetry,  and  the 
pilden  ace  of  millinery  !  But  oi'  grace  and  elegance,  they 
had  not  tne  alightest  feeling !  There  w  a  print  by  Vertue, 
of  ^ueen  Elizabeth  going  in  a  procession  to  Lord  Huns- 
dnn.  This  procession  is  led  by  Lady  Hunsdon,  wlio  no 
doubt  was  the  leader  likewise  of  the  fashions ;  but  it  is 
impossible,  wuh  our  ideas  of  grace  and  comfi*rt,  not  to 
oommberate  this  unfortunate  lady,  whose  standing-op  wire 
ruff,  rising  above  her  head ;  whoae  stays  or  boddice,  so 
long  waisted  as  to  reach  to  her  knees,  and  the  circumfer- 
ence of  her  largo  hoop  farthingale,  whitJi  seems  to  enclose 
her  in  a  capadous  tub,  mark  her  out  as  one  of  the  most 
pitiable  martyrs  of  ancient  modes.  The  amorous  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  must  have  found  some  of  her  maids  u/ 
honour  the  most  impregnable  fortification  his  gallant  spirit 
ever  assailed :  a  eomp  de  main  was  impossible. 

I  shall  transcribe  from  old  Stowe  a  few  extracts,  which 
may  amuse  the  reader : 

*'In  the  second  yeere  «|f  Queen  Elizabeth  I5W,  her 
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,  Mbtnt  Mountafue,  preseiiied  her  miiestie 

hr  a  Bcw  yeerc'«  sift,  •  pain  9f  bUuk  mik  kmt  MtekingB, 

!lw  «rhich,'afier  a  few  days  wearinf ,  plvaaad  ber  highnen 

■owell,  ihai  she  sent  fur  Mtsiris  Mduiitarua,  a»d  asktd 

hrr  when;  shr  had  ih«m,  and  if  she  oHild  help  her  to  any 

■lorr,  who  answered,  *'  I  made  them  very  carefully  of 

purpuae  only  f«»r  TOur  majestie,  and  svetng  fhese  please 

V  HJ  5u>  weilj  I  will  presentnr  »et  more  in  hand."     **  Do  an, 

jqiioth  'h<*  qiMrenr.)  for  imUed  I  like  sittc  Moddnga  as  tacfl, 

benaue  they  arfplmmiU,  4ne.and  ddiealtftkai  hmeeforth  I 

vrU  wear  no  nwrt  clulh  siockins^'^nd  from  that  lime  unto 

Yitrt  I'rath  the  oiierne  nevt-r  wore  any  mnrec/otA  Aesc,  but 

on  y  iti'ke  »tnciims;  for  you  shall  understand  that  Kinf; 

H«'nrv  the  Cif  ht  did  weare  onely  cloth  hnae,  or  hoae  eut 

out  of  eil-brriade  talfaiv,  or  iha'  by  freal  chance  there 

csrae  a  pair  of  SpamiA  $Uke  sfeefciiis  from  Spain.     Kins 

Edward  ih«;  Sixie  had  a  poyrr  irf  Umg  Spmmitk  sifteslsdk- 

ingM  »eni  him  f«*r  a  grtaiprtaemL     Duke  s  dauehters  then 

wore  ^iwns  lif  saitro  of  Bridges  (Brufes)  upon  aoleron 

daye<.     Cu^hras,  and  window  pilkiwt  of  welvet  and  da- 

msi^ke,  f<»rmerly  only  orincely  funuture,  now  be  very  plen* 

teou«  in  moiitcrixens  houses.' 

'  Milliners  or  habrrdaohers  had  not  then  any  gttmmhm- 
brofHeredy  or  irimm»^  with  fold,  or  silke ;  neither  £uld 
Bor  enibriiydered  f  irdles  and  hancers,  neither  eouM  thev 
aioike  oHf  eoalhf  waak  9r  ptrfumtM^  until  about  ih**  fifteenth 
Te^-re  <«f  ihe  queene,  the  Right  Honourable  Edward  da 
Xirfr,  Earl  of  Otrrird,  came  from  Ivaly,  and  broufht  with 
him  f  loves,  sweeie  ba^iff  es,  a  perfumed  leather  jerkin,  and 
orh**r  pteaKant  ihin^s ;  and  that  yeere  the  qiieene  had  a 
pair  nf  perfumed  vloees  trimmed  onely  with  four  tuffea,  or 
roMs  of  coloured  silk.  The  qnrene  tcwtke  such  pleasure  in 
tho««  floees,  that  she  was  pictured  with  titose  ^oves  u|>oa 
her  handfii,  and  for  many  rears  after,  it  was  called  **  The 
fiarl  of  OzAird's  perfume.^  * 

In  such  a  chnmolof  v  uf  fashions,  an  erent  not  lass  im- 
porrant  mireW,  was  iht*  oriffin  of  siarchinf  ;  and  here  we 
find  it  treated  with  the  urmiiat  hi«torical  difnity. 

'  In  ih"  vrar  1564.  Mixtris  Dinghen  Van  den  Plasse, 
borne  ar  Tenen  in  Flaiinders,  daughter  to  a  worshipful 
kmehi  of  ihat  prorince,  with  her  hufiband  csme  to  London 
lor   rheir  betrer  safeties,  and  there  processed  herselfe  a 
stamher.  wherein  she  excellnd.unto  whom  her  owne  nation 
prvAently  repaired,  and  payeil  her  very  liberally  for  her 
worke.     S'ime   wwy  few  nf  the  beiit   and  moat  ciirioiM 
wiee«  of  that  lime,  obxervinf  the  neatness  snd  delicacy  of 
the  Dutch  for  whiteness  and  fine  wearing  of  linen,  made 
them  camhrirke  nitfes.  ami  «ent  th^m  to  Miatris  Dinchea 
to  starche,  and  after  awhile  tk<>v  made  them  nifies  of  lawn, 
which  wa«  at  ihat  time  a  vtiifTmoiit  str^nire,  and  wonder- 
full,  and  thereupon  arose  a  general  scofp  or  by-word,  that 
shortly  thev  wouM  make  ruflVs  of  a  spii^er's  web;  and  then 
ther  hefantosend  their  daufhters  and  nearest  kinswomen 
to  Mi«tri«  Dinfhen  to  learne  how  to  starche ;  her  usuall 
prire  was  at  that  time,  fonre  or  five  pound,  to  teach  them 
bow  to  starrhe,  and  twenty  shillinf s  how  to  seeth  starche.' 
Thus  Italy,  Holland,  and  France,  supplied  us  with 
such  fMhi'Hifl  and  refinements.     But  in  those  days  they 
were,  as  I  have  shown  from  Puttenham,  as  evtravafant 
dressers  as  any  of  their  present  suppfised  defenerate  de- 
soenrtTts.    S'towe  affords  us  another  curious  extract. 
*  Divert  noble  personafes  made  them  ruffes,  a  fuUquarter 
of  a  yearrie  deepe,  and  two  lenffihe  in  one  ruffe.    This  fa- 
shion in  London  was  called  the  French  fashion  :  but  when 
Enfftshmen  came  to  Paris  the  French  knew  it  not,  and  in 
derision  railed  tt  the  Englifh  monster.*    An  exact  paraHel 
this  of  many  of  our  own  Parisian  modes  in  the  present 
dar :  and  aeirevmstance  which  shows  the  same  rte^ty 
in  fashion  in  the  reign  of  Eliabeth,  as  m  that  of  Goorga 
the  Fourth. 

This  was  the  foMen  period  of  eotmetica.  The  beam 
of  that  dav,  it  is  evident,  used  tha  abominable  art  of  paint- 
inff  their  face*  as  well  as  the  women.  Oir  old  coinediei 
ilmand  with  perpetual  alluaione  to  oils,  tinctures,  quint* 
esacocea,  poadatunis,  perfimies,  paint,  white  and  red,  Ite. 
Ona  of  their  prime  coMneties  waa  a  frequent  uae  of  tha 
bath,  aad  the  applieatioa  of  wine.  Strott  qnotea  from  as 
old  m  a  recipe  to  make  the  face  of  a  beaotiral  red  colour. 
The  peraoB  waa  to  be  in  a  bath  that  he  mifht  perspire, 
and  afterwards  wash  his  fiuw  with  wine,  aiid  '  so  ^inuM 
be  both  faire  and  roddr.'  In  Mr  Lodge's  *  Illostrations  of 
British  History,'  I  obaerve  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
who  had  the  keepinff  of  iho  nnfcrtanate 


ther  aUowanee.  A  learned  Scotch  profei 
me,  on  rov  pointing  out  this  passage,  that  white  wine 
used  Uw  these  purposes.  They  als«»  made  a  bath  of  miBu 
Elder  beauties  bathed  in  wine,  to  get  rid  of  their  wrinklea; 
and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  wme  being  a  great  astno- 
gent.  Unwrinkled  beauties  bathed  in  milk,  to  ^na^n^ 
the  softness  and  sleekness  of  the  skin.  Our  veneraUa 
beauties  of  the  Elizabethan  age  were  initiated  coquettes  ; 
and  the  mysteries  of  their  toilette  might  be  worth  uareiU 

iag. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II  was  the  dominion  of  Frenek 
fashions.  In  some  respects  the  taste  was  a  little  lighter, 
but  the  moral  effect  of  dress,  and  which  no  doubt  it  haa, 
was  much  worse.  The  dress  of  this  French  queen  was 
very  inflammatorv ;  and  the  midity  of  the  beauties  of  the 
portrait  painter.  Sir  Peter  Leiy,  has  been  observed.  Tha 
queen  of  Charlea  II  exposed  her  breast  and  shoulders  witb> 
out  even  the  glass  of  the  lightest  gauxe;  and  the  tucker 
instead  of  standing  up  on  her  bosom,  is  with  lieeniiocM 
boldness  turned  down,  and  lies  upon  her  stays.  Thb  cna- 
tom  of  baring  the  bosom  was  much  exclainied  against  by 
the  authors  of  that  age.  That  honest  divin**,  Richard 
Baxter,  wrote  a  preftce  to  a  book,  entitled  '  A  juat  aad 
seasonable  reprehension  uf  naked  breasts  and  shouMers.' 
In  167S  a  book  was  published,  entitled,  *  New  instructions 
unto  youth  for  their  behaviour,  and  also  a  discourse  upoa 
some  innovations  of  habits  and  dressing ;  arainst  powdeiw 
inc  of  hair,  naked  breasts,  black  spots,  (or  |>atche«,)  and 
other  unseemly  customs.'  A  whimsical  fashion  now  pra- 
Tailed  amonf  the  ladies,  of  siranfely  ornamenting  their 
faces  with  abundance  of  black  patches  cut  into  f  rotesqae 
forms,  such  as  a  coach  and  horses,  owla,  rings,  saaa, 
moons,  crowns,  cross  and  crosslets.  The  author  has  pre- 
fixed two  ladies'  heads ;  the  one  represent ine  Virtue,  and 
the  other  Vice.  Virtue  is  a  lady  modesilv  habited,  with 
a  black  velvet  hood,  and  plain  white  kerchief  «n  her  nerJt, 
with  a  border.  Vice  wears  no  handkerchief,  her  stays 
cut  low,  so  that  thev  displav  great  part  of  the  breasts ;  aad 
a  varietv  of  fantastical  patches  on  her  face. 

The  innovation  of  fashions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11, 
were  wa'c.hed  with  a  jealous  eye  bv  the  remains  of  thoae 
strict  puritans,  who  now  could  only  pour  out  their  bile  ?a 
such  solemn  admf  mil  ions.  They  afleeted  all  possible 
plainness  atid  sanctity.  When  courtiers  wore  monstrooa 
wie*.  they  cut  their  liair  short ;  when  they  adopted  hata, 
wiih  broad  pliimea,  they  clapped  on  roiimf  black  cafie,  and 
scrt*wed  up  their  pale  relifioua  faces  ;  and  when  ^hoe- 
huckles  were  revived,  they  wore  string  to  their  shoes. 
The  suiiltme  Milton,  perhaps,  exulted  in  his  intreniditv  of 
s>ill  wearing  latrheta!  The  Tnrler  ridicule*  Sir  WiMiam 
Whitli>cke  for  his  sinffulariiy  in  still  afTecineth^m.  '  Thou 
drar  Will  Shoe«lrtnf ,  how  iihall  I  draw  thee  7  Thou  drar 
oiitaide,  will  vou  b^  combinff  vour  wif.  plannf  with  vonr 
box,  or  picking  your  teeth.  Itn.  Wir*  and  snnff-boxes 
were  then  the  rage.  Sieele'e  own  wi»,  it  ie  recorded 
made  at  one  time  a  considerable  part  of  his  annual  expen- 
diture. His  largo  black  periwig  cowt  him,  even  at  that 
day,  not  less  than  forty  guineas  !^We  wear  nothing  at 
present  in  this  degree  of  extravagance.  But  iiiich  a  wig 
was  the  idol  of  fashion,  and  they  were  performing  perpet- 
uallv  their  worship  with  infinite  self-complacencv  ;  then 
combing  their  wig«  in  public  was  the  very  spint  of  gal- 
lantry atid  rank.  The  hero  of  Richar'son.  youthful  and 
elegant  as  he  wished  him  to  be,  is  represented  waiting  at 
an  assignation.and  describing  his  sufferings  in  bad  weather 
by  lamenting  that  '  his  wig  and  his  linen  were  dripping 
with  the  hoar  frost  dissolving  on  them.'  Even  Betty,  Cla- 
ri«sa*s  lady's  maid,  is  described  as  *  tapping  on  her  sniif^ 
box,*  and  frequently  taking  snufT.  At  this  time  nothing 
was  ao  monstrous  as  the  headdresses  of  the  ladiea  in 
Queen  Anne's  reign :  thev  formed  a  kind  of  edifice  of 
three  stories  high ;  and  a  fashionable  lady  of  that  day 
much  resembles  the  mythological  figure  of  Cybelo,  sKa 
mother  of  the  gods,  with  three  lowers  on  her  head. 

It  is  nut  worth  noticing  the  changes  in  fashion,  unless  ta 
ridicule  them.  However,  there  are  some  who  fhwl  smnsa* 
meat  in  these  rec«»rds  of  luxurimis  idleness ;  these  thoo* 
sand  and  one  follies !  Modem  fashions,  till  very  lately  a 
purer  taste  has  obtaif>ed  among  our  females,  were  gen»- 
rally  mere  cooies  of  obsolete  ones,  and  rarely  originaRy 
fantastical.  The  dress  of  some  of  otir  beaux  will  onir  w 
kitown  in  a  few  rears  hence  bv  their  carie atures.  In  1751 
the  dre«s  of  a  dmmfy  n  deircribed  in  the  Inspector.      A 


<Xoo—  oC  dcola.    7*ha  earl  aoticee  that  tba  qaaea  bathed     black  velvet  coat,  a  green  and  silver  waistcoat,  yelbw  val- 
■I  wmBf  aad  cafJMM  af  tha  ■■g—i,  1*  f  ifif  ii  a  fiw^     vat  bracchta,  aad  bhie  itoakiaip.    TUaWa<«aa  ^Sm  «c^ 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


if  bladi  silk  breeches ;  an  extraordinary  norelty,  af^airot 
which  '  some  frowsy  people  attempted  to  raise  up  worsted 
in  emulation.*  A  salirical  writer  has  described  m  buck 
about  forty  years  a^o ;  on**  could  hardly  have  suspected 
ffuch  a  gentleman  to  hare  been  one  of  our  contemporaries. 
'  A  coat  of  li|;hl  f  reen,  with  slef^ves  tuo  small  for  tne  arms, 
and  buttons  tuo  big  for  th^  sleeves ;  a  pair  of  Manchester 
ftne  stutT  breeches,  without  money  in  the  pockets  ;  clouded 
kilk  stockings,  but  no  legs  :  a  club  of  hair  behind  larger 
than  the  head  that  carries  it ;  a  hat  of  the  size  of  sixpence 
on  a  block  not  worth  a  farthing.* 

As  this  article  may  probably  arrest  the  volatile  eyes  of 
my  fair  readers,  let  me  be  permitted  to  felicitate  them  on 
their  improvement  in  elegance  in  the  forms  of  their  dress : 
and  the  tattle  and  knowledge  of  art  which  they  frequently 
•xhibit.  But  let  me  remind  them  that  there  are  certain 
principles  independent  of  all  fashions,  which  must  be  cher- 
ished at  all  times.  Tacitus  remarks  of  Poppea,  the  con- 
tort of  Nero,  that  she  concealed  a  part  of  her  face ;  to  the 
end  that,  the  imasination  bavins  fuller  play  by  irritating 
curiosity,  they  might  think  higher  of  her  beauty,  than  if 
the  whole  of  her  face  had  been  exposed.  The  sentiment 
IB  beautifully  expressed  by  Tasso,  and  it  will  not  be  diffi* 
calt  to  remember  it  :— 

*  Non  copre  sue  bellezxe,  e  non  l*espote.' 

I  conclude  by  preserving  a  poem,  written  in  my  youth, 
Bot  only  because  the  great  poet  of  this  age  has  honoured  it 
by  placing  it  in  *  The  English  MinstrfUy,'  but  as  a  mo* 
morial  of  some  fashions  which  have  become  extinct  in  my 
own  days. 

•TANZAi, 

jUUtnned  to  Lmtra^  entreating  hernotto  Ptdnt, to Powdtn 
or  to  Game,  but  to  retrtat  into  the  Country. 
Ah,  Laura !  quit  the  noisy  town^ 

And  Fashion's  persecuting  rei?n  ; 
Health  wanders  on  the  breezy  down, 
And  Science  on  the  silent  plain. 

Hnw  lonf  from  Art's  reflected  hues 
Shalt  thou  a  mimic  charm  receive  ? 

Believe,  my  fair!  the  faiihful  muse, 
They  spoil  the  blush  they  cannot  give. 

Must  ruthless  art,  with  torturous  steel, 

Thy  artlei^s  locks  of  gold  deface, 
In  serpent  folds  their  charms  conceal, 

And  spoil,  at  erery  touch,  a  grace. 

To<i  sweet  thy  youth's  enchanting  blo<Hn, 
To  waste  on  midnight's  sordid  crews : 

Lf  t  wrinkled  age  the  night  consume  ; 
For  age  has  but  its  hoards  to  lose ! 

Sacred  to  love  and  sweet  repose. 

Behold  that  trellis'd  bower  is  nigh ! 
That  bower  the  lilac  walls  enclose. 

Safe  from  pursuing  Scandal's  eye. 
There,  as  in  every  lock  of  goUl 

Sf;me  flower  of  pleasing  hue  I  weave, 
A  goddess  shall  the  mtise  behold. 

And  many  a  votivo  sigh  shall  heave. 

So  the  rude  Tartar's  holy  rite 

A  feeble  mortal  once  array'd  ; 
Then  trembled  in  that  mortal's  sight, 

And  own'd  divine  the  power  he  made.* 

A   SKHATK   or  JESUITS. 

Tn  a  book  intituled  '  Inter^is  et  Maximes  des  Princes  et 
des  EtatK  Snuverains,  par  M.  Le  Due  de  Rohan;  Co- 
logne, 1666,'  an  anecdote  is  recorded  concerning  the  je- 
■nits :  so  much  the  more  curious,  as  neither  Piiffundorf 
Dor  Vertut  have  noticed  it  in  their  histories,  though  its  au- 
thoritv  cannot  be  higher. 

When  Siifismrmd,  king  of  Sweden,  was  elected  king  of 
Poland,  he  made  a  ireaMr  with  the  states  of  Sweden,  by 
which  he  obliged  himselt  to  pass  every  fiAh  year  in  that 
kingdom.  Rv  his  wars  with  the  Ottoman  court,  with  Mus- 
covy, and  Tartary,  obliged  to  remain  in  Poland  to  encoun- 
ter such  powerful  enemies,  he  failed,  durinr  fifteen  years, 
of  accompliiihing  his  promise.  To  remedy  this  tn  some 
sha'>e,  by  iho  advice  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  gained  the 

rendaiit  over  him,   he  created   a  senate  to  reside  at 


♦  The  l.iima.  or  Ood  of  the  Tartars.  Is  composed  of  such 
frati  MMtoriHh  as  mere  mortalhy  :  contrived.  h«»wet^fr,  by  the 
aow'sr  of  |irie5>trrBft,  to  appetf  immurut ;  the  succession  of 
Lunaa  never  failing ! 


Stockholm,  composed  f>f  frrty  chosen  Jesuits,  to  doddo m 
every  affair  of  state.  He  published  m  declaratioa  in  dMk 
favour,  presented  them  with  letters-patent,  and  invealed 
them  with  the  royal  authority. 

While  this  senate  of  jeftuitn  was  at  Dantsie  waiting  for 
a  fair  wind  to  set  sail  for  Stockholm,  he  published  an  edict, 
that  they  should  receive  them  as  his  own  royal  person.  A 
public  council  was  immediately  held.  Charles,  the  uncle  ol 
Sigismond,  the  prelates,  and  the  lords,  resolved  to  prepare 
for  them  a  splendid  and  magnificent  entry. 

But  in  a  private  council,  they  came  to  very  contrary 
resolutions :  for  the  prince  said,  he  could  not  bear  that  a 
senate  of  priests  should  command,  in  preference  to  all  the 
honours  and  authority  of  so  many  princes  and  IcMrds,  na- 
tives of  the  country.  All  the  others  agreed  with  him  in 
rejecting  this  holy  senate.  The  archbishop  ro«e,  and 
said,  *  Since  Sigismond  has  disdained  to  be  our  king,  we 
also  must  not  acknowledge  him  as  such ;  and  from  this 
moment  we  should  no  longer  consider  ourselves  as  his 
subjects.  His  authority  is  tn  tiupcnso,  because  he  has  be- 
stowed it  on  the  Jesuits  who  form  this  senate.  The  pe«w 
ple  have  not  yet  acknowledged  them.  In  this  interval  <iC 
resignation  on  the  one  side,  and  assumption  of  the  other 
I  absolve  you  all  of  the  fidflity  the  king  may  claim  froff 
you  as  his  Swedish  subjects.*  \Vhen  he  had  said  this,  th 
Prince  of  Biihynia  addressing  himself  to  Prince  Charles 
uncle  of  the  king,  said,  '  f  own  no  other  kinf  ?S%n  you , 
and  I  believe  you  are  now  r»biiged  to  receive  us  as  your  sA 
iectionate  subjects,  and  to  assist  us  to  hunt  these  vermin 
from  the  state.'  All  the  others  joined  him,  and  acknow* 
lodged  Charles  as  their  lawful  monarch. 

Having  resolved  to  keep  their  declaration  for  some  time 
secret,  they  deliberated  in  what  manner  they  were  to  re- 
ceive and  to  precede  this  senate  in  their  entry  into  the 
harbour,  who  were  now  on  board  a  great  palleon,  which 
had  anchored  two  leagues  from  Stockholm  that  they 
might  enter  nnore  magnificently  in  the  night,  when  the  fire> 
works  they  had  prepared  would  appear  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  About  the  time  of  iheir  reception,  Prince 
Charles,  accompanied  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  vessels, 
ap)>eared  before  the  senate.  Wheeling  about  and  forming 
a  caracol  of  ships,  they  discharged  a  volley,  and  cmp'ied 
all  I  heir  cannon  on  the  galleon  of  ihis  senate,  which  had 
its  sides  pierced  through  with  the  balls.  The  galleon  im- 
mediately filled  wiih  water  and  sunk,  without  one  of  the 
unfortunate  Jesuits  being  assisted ;  on  the  contrary,  their 
aasailants  cried  to  them  that  this  was  the  time  to  perform 
some  miracle,  such  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  In- 
dia and  Japan ;  and  if  they  chose,  they  coukl  walk  on  the 
waters ! 

The  report  of  the  cannon  and  the  smoke  which  Iks 
powder  occasioned,  prevented  either  the  cries  or  the  sub- 
mersion of  I  he  holy  fathers  from  being  observed  ;  and  as  if 
Ihev  were  conducting  the  senate  to  the  town,  Charies  en- 
tered triumphantly ;  went  into  the  church,  where  thry 
sung  TV  Deutn ;  and  to  conclude  the  night,  he  partook  of 
the  entertainment  which  had  been  prepared  for  this  ill- 
fated  senate. 

The  jesuiu  of  the  city  of  Stockholm  having  come,  about 
midnight,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  fathers  of  the  se- 
nate, perceived  their  loss.  They  directly  posted  up  pla- 
cards of  excommunication  against  Charles  and  his  adlier- 
ents,  who  had  caused  the  senate  of  Jesuits  to  perish. 
Thev  solicited  the  people  to  rebel :  but  they  were  soon 
expelled  the  city,  and  Charles  made  a  public  profession  ci 
Luiheranism. 

Sigismond,  king  of  Poland,  began  a  war  with  Charies 
in  1604.  which  lasted  two  years.  Disturbed  bv  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Tartars,  the  Muscovites,  and  the  Cossacks,  a 
truce  was  concluded  ;  but  Sigismoud  lost  both  his  crowns, 
by  bis  bigoted  aliachment  to  Koman  Catholicism. 

THK   lover's  RBART. 

The  following  tale  is  recorded  in  the  Histonca.  Me- 
moirs of  Champagne,  bv  Bougier.  It  has  betn  a  fav«>ur* 
ite  narrative  with  the  old  romance  writers  ;  and  the  prin* 
cipal  incident,  however  objectionable,  has  been  displayed 
in  several  modern  poems.  It  b  probaUe,  that  the  tViie 
history  will  be  acceptable  for  its  tender  and  amorous  inci- 
dent, to  the  fair  reader. 

I  find  it  in  some  sha^ie  related  by  Howel,  in  his  *  FamSar 
Letters,'  in  one  addressed  to  fien  Jonson.     He  recom- 
mends it  to  him  as  a  subject '  which  peradventure  you  may 
make  uxe  of  in  your  wsy ;'    aivi  concludes  by  saying,  *  In 
I  my  opinion,  which  vaits  to  yours,  this  is  choice  and  ricb 
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for  Tou  to  put  anon  tow  toooi  and  make  ■  curiooa 
web  of.' 

Th«  Lord  De  Coucy,  rval  to  th«  Count  De  Chwn- 
pftfne,  was  ooe  of  the  inoet  accompluhed  youiKs  of  hie 
tioHT.  H«f  loted,  with  an  exceM  of  pa<eina,  the  ladr  of  the 
Lord  Du  Pa?el,  who  felt  a  reciprocal  affVcfion.  Wiih  the 
■loet  poiienaiit  frief  thia  lady  heard  from  hir  lorer,  that  he 
had  re«otVMi  to  aceompaoy  the  kini  and  the  Count  De 
Champasfoe  to  the  wara  of  the  HoIt  Land  ;  but  the  would 
■ot  opocse  hit  wiahes,  because  shelioaed  that  hin  absence 
■ifhi  diMipaie  the  jealousy  of  her  nusband.  The  lime 
of  departure  havinf^  oome,  these  two  lovers  parted  with 
sorrows  of  the  most  lively  tenderness.  The  lady,  in  quit- 
tine  her  lorer,  presented  him  with  some  rin|{s,  Sfime  dia- 
monds, and  with  a  strinj;  that  she  had  woven  herself  of  his 
own  hair,  intermixed  with  silk  and  buttons  of  larj^e  pearls, 
to  serve  him,  accorduif  to  the  fashion  of  those  days,  to  lie 
a  masnificeot  hood  which  covered  his  helmet.  '  This  he 
|raiefiiiiy  accepted. 

In  Palestine,  at  the  siete  of  Acre,  in  1191,  in  i^orionsly 
afcendioi^  the  ramparts,  ne  received  a  wound,  which  was 
declared  mortal.  He  employed  the  few  moments  he  had 
to  live  in  writins  to  the  Lady  Du  Pavel ;  and  he  fioured 
lorih  the  fervour  of  his  soul.  He  ordered  his  squire  to 
emhalm  his  heart  after  his  death,  and  to  convey  it  to  his 
beloved  mistress,  with  the  presents  he  had  received  from 
iier  hands  in  quittinf  her. 

The  squire,  faithful  to  the  dyinj;  injunction  of  his  mas-  ' 
ter,  returned  to  France,  to  present  the  heart  and  the  pre- 
sents to  the  ladv  nf  Du  Payel.     But  when  he  apnroached 
the  cmAtle  of  this  lady,  he  concealed  himself  in  the  nrigh- 
bourm£  wood,  tdl  he  could  find  some  favourable  moment  ' 
to  complete  hu  proau«e.     He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  husband  of  this  lady,  who  recognized  him,  \ 
and  who  imoMdiately  suspected  he  came  in  fearch  of  his 
wife  with  some  mesnace  from  his  master.     He  threatened 
to  dvpriTe  him  of  his  life,  if  he  did  not  diviilf  e  the  ocrasi«m 
of  his  recum.     The  squire  assured  him  that  his  master 
was  dead ;  but  Du  Pavel  not  believing;  it,  drew  his  sw(»rd 
sn  hii3      This  man,  frightened  at  the  peril  in  which  he 
(bond  niroself,  confessed    ererv  thinif;  and   put  into  hb 
haods  the   heart  and  letter  of  his  master.     Du  Pavel, 
proropted  by  the  fellest  revenre,  ordered  his  cook  to  mince 
the  heart ;  and  havini  mixed  it  with  meat,  he  caused  a 
rasout  to  be  made,  which  he  knew  pleased  the  tastt*  of  his 
wife,  and  had  it  served  to  her.     The  ladv  ate  heartilv  of 
the  dish.     After  the  repast,  Du  Payel  inquired  of  his  wif« 
if  she  had  ffiand  the  rafout  according  to  her  taste :  she 
answered  him  that  she  had  found  it  eicellent.'    *  It  is  for 
this  reasnn.  that  I  caused  it  to  be  served  to  you,  frir  it  is  a 
kin-i  of  mral  which  yen  very  much  liked.     Vou  have,  Ma- 
dani.*  the  aavaee  Du  Pavel  continued,  eaten  the  heart  of 
tne  Lord  I>*  Ooucy.'     Bui  this  she  would  not  believe,  till 
h«»  showed  her  the  letter  of  her  lover,  with  the  string  of  his 
hair,  and  the  diamonds  she  had  given  him.     Then  shud- 
dering in  the  anguish  of  her  sensations,  and  urged  bv  the 
darke4t  desptir.  she  told  him—*  It  is  true  that  I  loved  that 
heart,  because  it  merited  to  be  loved ;  for  never  could  it 
find  its  suitenor ;  and  since  I  have  eaten  of  so  noble  a 
ra^at,  and  that  my  stomach  is  the  tomb  of  so  precious  a 
heart,  I  will  take  care  that  nothing  of  inferior  worth  shall 
ever  be  mixeH  with  it.'    GMef  and  passion  choaked   her 
on^rance.     She  retired  to  her  chamber;  she  closed  the 
door  ft*r  ever ;  and  refusing  to  accept  of  consolation  or  food, 
the  amiable  victim  expired  on  the  fourth  day. 

TRK  nisTosr  or  olotbs. 

The  present  learned  and  curious  dissertation  is  compil- 
ed from  thA  papers  of  an  ingenious  aniiquarv.  from  the 
■  Present  Suie  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,'  Vol.  X,  p. 
t89. 

The  antiquity  of  this  part  of  dress,  will  form  our  first 
hiq'iiry ;  and  we  shall  then  show  its  various  uses  in  the  se- 
veral age4  of  the  worid. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  gloves  are  noticed  in  the  106th 
Psalm,  wh^re  the  royal  pniphet  declares,  he  will  raft  his 
afcse  over  Edom :  anil  still  farther  bark,  supposing  thf'm  to 
be  u«ed  in  the  times  of  the  JiHges,  Ruth  iv,  7.  where  the 
eoslon  U  noiiccHl  of  a  man  taking  olT  his  sJhss  and  giving  it 
to  his  neighbour,  as  a  pledge  fir  redeeming  or  exchanging 
anv  thisf .  The  word  in  these  two  texts  usually  tranniat- 
•d  dbw  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  in  the  latter,  is  rendsr- 
tA  ffnw. '  Casauboa  is  of  opinion  that  glooe*  w«>re  wem 
kvthe  Chaldean*,  from  the  word  h^re  m«>nii(Nird  b^ing  rx- 
pJBini  il  ia  tbo  Talmud  Lexicon,  fAe  daUiing  rf  the  hand. 


But  are  not  these  mere  conjectures,  and  has  not  the  Cbal> 
dean  paraphrast  taken  a  liberty  in  his  version  7 

JTsnopJiisii  gives  a  clear  and  distinct  account  of  gknm. 
Speaking  of  the  manners  of  the  Persians,  as  a  proof  of 
their  effeminacy,  he  observes,  that  not  satisfied  with  covers 
ing  their  head  and  their  feet,  they  alio  guarded  their  hands 
agamst  the  cold  mvM  thick  gtott:  Ilomtr^  de^crihinf 
Laertes  at  work  in  his  ganlen,  repreteiits  him  wit^i  gianiB 
on  ^  handg,  to  mcwre  them  from  the  thmru.  Korro,  an 
ancient  wriier  is  an  evidence  in  favnnr  «>f  their  antiquity 
among  the  Romans.  In  lib.  ii,  cap.  &5,  de  Re  Ruetirn^  he 
says,  that  olives  gathered  by  the  nakfrd  hand,  are  prefera- 
ble to  those  gathered  with  ^^ovrs.  Atherueun  speaks  of  a 
celebrated  glutton  who  alway*  came  to  table  with  glovet 
on  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  able  to  handle  and  t-at  the 
meat  while  hot,  and  devour  more  than  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. 

These  authorities  show,  that  the  ancients  were  not 
strangers  to  the  use  <^  gloveo^  though  their  use  was  not 
common.  In  a  hot  climate  to  wear  gloves  implies  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  etfeminacy.  We  can  more  dearly 
trace  the  early  use  of  gloves  in  northern  than  in  snuilturo 
nations.  When  the  ancient  severity  of  mannt- rs  declined, 
the  use  of  gtovea  prevailed  among  the  Romans  :  but  not 
without  some  opposition  from  the  philmiophfrs.  Jl/usvnitis, 
a  philosn|>her,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  of 
diristianity,  among  other  invectives  againxt  the  c»rniii'tion 
of  the  age,  savs  h  i»Attmefid  that  perwon»  ia  ptrfert  health 
ahmtM  clothe  their  hande  and  feet  with  aoft  and  htu/y  rover- 
rinf».  Thrir  convenience,  however,  soon  reside  the  use 
general.  Pliny  the  younger  informs  u.4,  in  his  account  of 
hi^  uncle's  journey  to  Vesuvius,  that  hi<*  secretary  Kat  by 
him  readv  to  write  down  whatever  occurred  remarkable  ; 
and  that  he  had  ghrte  on  hifl  handii,  that  the  coldness  of 
thn  weather  might  not  impede  his  btniness. 

In  the  bf ginning  of  *he  ninth  century,  the  use  of  gloret 
was  heconte  so  universal,  that  even  the  church  thought  a 
regulation  in  that  part  of  dress  necessary.  In  the  rrign 
of  Z.noi«  U  Def^onnaire,  the  council  of  Aix  ordered  that 
the  monks  should  only  wear  glrac*  made  of  nherp-Kkin. 

That  time  had  made  alterations  in  the  form  of  this,  as 
in  all  other  apparel,  appears  from  the  old  pictures  and  mo- 
numents. 

Gfovrs,  besides  their  original  design  for  a  covering  of  the 
hand,  have  been  employed  on  several  great  aiMJ  solemn 
occasions  ;  as  in  the  cerenionv  of  tnreiCiritrss,  in  b«*stow- 
ing  lands,  or  in  conferring  f/igriifiVs.  Giving  posKSssion, 
bv  the  delivery  of  a  glove^  prevailed  in  several  parts  of 
Chri<tendom  in  later  ages.  In  the  year  1002,  the  biwhopa 
of  Psderbom  and  Moncerro  were  put  into  ^msse^snrii  of 
their  sees  by  receiving  c  //oiy.  It  was  thought  so  essen- 
tial a  part  of  the  epiiTOfial  habit,  that  snroe  abhuts  in 
France  presuming  to  wear  glovee,  the  council  of  Poitiers 
interposed  in  the  affair,  and  forbad  them  the  use,  on  tha 
same  principle  as  the  ring  and  sandals  ;  these  being  pecu- 
liar to  bishops,  who  frequently  wore  them  richly  adorned 
on  their  barks  with  jewels. 

Pavin  observes,  that  the  ai<tom  of  blessing  gloK>ei  at 
the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  Prance,  which  still  siihgiiMs, 
is  a  remain  of  the  eastern  practice  of  investiture  by  a 
gtooe.     A  remarkable  instance  of  thi<  ceremony  is  re- 
corded.    The  unfortunate  Conradin  was  deprived  of  his 
crown  and  his  life  by  the  usurper  Mtanfnn/.     When  hav- 
ing ascended  the  sraflVtld,  the  injured  prince  lamenting  his 
hard  fate,  asserted  his  right  to  the  cmwn,  and  as  a  tokea 
of  investiture,  threw  his  t^ove  among  the  crowd,  entreat- 
ing it  might  bM  conveyed  to  some  of  his  relations,  who 
would  revenge  his  death.     It  was  taken  up  by  a  knight, 
and  brought  to  Peter  King  of  Arragon,  who  in  virtue  ol 
thi^  glove  was  anerwanis  crowned  at  Palermo. 
I      As  the  delivery  of  glovet  was  once  a  part  of  the  cere- 
I  monv  used  in  giving  possession,  so  the  dennving  a  {tvn  m 
,  of  them  was  a  mark  of  dive«ting  him  of  his  office,  and  of 
j  degradation.     The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  the  reign  itf  Ed- 
ward the  Second,  impearhed  of  holding  a  corrcspondenra 
with  the  Scots,  was  condemned  to  die  as  a  traitor.     AVal- 
siniham,  relating  other  circumstances  of  his  degradation, 
savs,  <  His  spurs  were  cut  off'*  with  a  hatchet ;  and  his 
glove*  and  shoes  were  taken  off*,  Itr.' 

Another  use  of  rlooee  was  in  a  duel :  he  who  threw  ona 
down,  wa<i  by  this  act  understood  to  give  defiance,  and  ha 
who  look  it  tin.  to  accept  the  challenge. 

The  use  vf  single  combat,  at  first  designe<i  only  for  i 
trial  of  innnrenee.  jik**  the  ord«'a!s  of  fire  and  water,  waa 
in  succeeding  ages  practised  for  deciding  rights  aad  yto^ 
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pcrty.  Chnllenirinir  by  the  ghtm  was  continued  down  to 
the  rei«;n  uT  Eiizabeih,  as  apixrars  by  an  accouni  firm  by 
Speiman  of  a  diit-l  appointed  lo  be  fought  in  Totbill  Fields 
ia  ibe  year  1571.  The  dispute  was  concerning  some 
lands  in  the  county  of  Kent*  The  plaintiffs  appeared  in 
court,  and  demanded  sini;le  combat.  One  of  them  threw 
down  his  f/ooe,  which  the  other  immediately  taking  up, 
carried  it  off  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  anJ  the  day  of 
ifhting  was  appointed ;  this  affair  waf  however  adjuited 
by  the  queen's  judicious  interference. 

The  ceremony  ii  still  practised  of  challengtnjg  by  KgtmH 
■t  the  coronatioti  of  the  kin(^  of  England,  by  his  majesty's 
diampion  entering  Westminister  Hall  completely  armed 
and  mounted. 

Challengmg  bv  the  glov  ia  ttill  in  use  iu  some  parts  of 
the  world.  In  Grermany,  oo  receiving  an  affront,  lo  send 
a  Wove  to  the  offending  parly,  is  a  challenge  to  a  duel. 
^  The  last  use  of  r^auet  was  fur  carrying  the  Aawfc,  whieh 
ii  very  ancient.  In  former  times,  prince.*  and  other  great 
men  took  so  much  pleasure  m  carrying  the  hawk  on  their 
hand,  that  some  of  them  have  chosen  to  be  represented  in 
this  altitude.  There  is  a  monument  of  Philip  the  First  of 
France  still  remaining ;  on  which  he  is  represented  at 
length,  on  his  tomb,  holding  a  giant  in  his  band. 

Chambers  says  that,  formerly,  judges  were  forbid  to 
wear  gi>t)6t  on  the  bench.  No  reason  ia  assigned  for  this 
prohibition.  Our  judges  lie  imder  no  such  restraint ;  fur 
•oth  they  and  the  rest  of  the  court  make  no  difficulty  of 
receiving  g'^oes  from  the  sheriffs,  whenever  the  session  or 
aasizo  concludes  without  any  one  receiving  sentence  of 
dc^ath,  which  is  called  a  maidtn  amx%  ;  a  custom  of  great 
antiquity. 

Our  curiou*  antiauary  has  preserved  a  singular  anec- 
dote concerning  glooe».  Chambers  informs  u«,  that  it  is 
■ot  safe  at  present  to  enter  the  stables  of  princes  without 
pulling  off  our  glouet.  He  does  not  tell  us  in  what  the 
danger  consists ;  but  it  is  an  ancient  established  custom  in 
Germany,  that  whoever  enters  the  stables  of  a  prince,  or 
creai  man,  with  his  giovet  on  his  hands,  is  obliged  to  (br- 
ftit  them,  or  redeem  them  by  a  fee  to  the  servants.  The 
same  custom  is  observed  in  some  places  at  the  death  of 
the  stas  ;  in  which  case  if  the  giovet  are  not  taken  off  they 
are  redeemed  by  money  given  to  the  huntsmen  and  keep- 
ers. The  French  king  never  failed  of  pulling  off  one  of 
bis  giovet  oo  that  occasion.  The  reason  of  this  ceremony 
aeemi  to  be  lost. 

We  meet  with  the  term  gUvt-monejf  in  our  old  records ; 
bv  which  is  meant,  money  given  to  servants  to  buy  giovet. 
This  probably  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase  gimmf^  a  pair  of 
gUmetf  to  signify  making  a  present  for  some  favour  or  ser^ 
vice. 

Gough  in  his  '  Sepulchral  Monuments'  informs  us  that 
cloves  formed  no  part  of  the  female  dress  till  afler  the  Re- 
Uirmation ;  I  have  seen  some  so  late  as  Anne's  time  rich- 
ly worked  and  embroidered. 

There  must  exist  in  the  Denny  family  some  of  the 
olde»t  gloves  extant,  as  appears  by  the  following  glove 
anecdote. 

Ai  the  sale  of  the  Earl  of  Arran's  goods,  April  6th 
1759.  the  gloves  given  bv  Henry  VIII  to  Sir  Anthony 
Denny  were  S4^d  for  S^,  17s;  those  given  by  James 
I  to  Ins  son  Edward  Denny  for  SSi,  4s,*  the  mittens  given 
by  Q,ueen  ERzabeth  to  Sir  Edward  Denny's  Lady.  S5/, 
4s ;  all  which  were  bought  for  Sir  Thomas  Denny  of  Ire- 
land who  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  great  Sir 
Anthony  Denny,  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Henry. 

RKLICS  or  SJLISTi. 

When  relics  of  saints  were  first  introduced,  the  relique* 
■ania  was  universal :  they  bought  and  they  sold,  and 
like  other  collectors,  made  no  scruple  to  tUal  them.  It  is 
entertaining  to  observe  the  singular  ardour  and  grasping 
avidity  of  some,  to  enrich  themselves  with  these  religioiis 
Biorsels,  their  little  discerment,  the  curious  impositions 
of  the  vender,  and  the  good  faith  and  sincerity  of  the  pur- 
chaser. The  prelate  of  the  place  sometimes  ordained  a 
fast  to  implore  God  that  they  might  not  be  cheated  with 
the  relics  of  saints,  which  he  sometimes  purchased  for  the 
bdy  benefit  of  the  village  or  town. 

Guilbert  de  Nogen  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  relics  of 
aaints  ;  acknowledging  that  there  were  many  false  ones 
as  well  a«  false  legends,  he  reprobates  the  inventors  of 
these  lying  miracles.  He  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  loelli  jf  our  Lord's  by  whidi  tbo  monks  of  St. 


Medard  d<»  Soissons  pretended  to  operate  miracles.  JS» 
asserts  that  this  preiensiou  is  as  chimericml  as  that  ef  se* 
veral  persons,  who  believed  they  possessed  the  navel,  a&d 
other  parts  less  decent  of— the  body  of  Chrisi ! 

A  monk  of  Bergsvinck  has  given  a  history  of  the  traasi 
lation  of  Saint  Lewin.  a  virgin,  and  a  martyr  :  her  relies 
were  brought  from  England  to  Bergs.  He  collected  widi 
religious  care  the  facts  from  his  brethren,  especially  from 
the  conductor  of  these  relics  from  Eni^ano.  Afier  the 
history  of  the  translation,  and  a  panegyric  of  the  saiM, 
he  relates  the  miracles  performed  in  Flanders  since  the 
arrival  of  her  relics.  The  prevailing  passions  of  the  tiaMs 
to  possess  fragments  of  saints  is  wellmarked,  when  the  aa* 
thor  particularizes  with  a  certain  complacency  all  the 
knavish  modes  ihey  used  to  carry  off  those  in  questiea. 
None  then  objected  to  this  sort  of  robbery ;  because  the 
gratification  of  the  reigning  passioM  had*  made  it  wiHih 
while  to  vupply  the  demand. 

A  monk  of  Uluny  has  given  a  history  of  the  tram4atioa 
of  the  body  of  St  Indalece,  one  of  the  earliest  Spanish- 
bishops  ;  written  by  order  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Juan  de  la 
Penna.  He  protests  he  advances  nothing  but  facts  ;  hav- 
ing himself  seen,  or  learnt  from  other  witnesses,  all  be  re- 
lates. It  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  be  well  informed,  since 
it  was  to  the  monastry  of  St  Juan  de  la  Penna  iliattbe 
holy  relics  were  transported,  and  those  who  brought  them 
were  two  monks  of  that  house.  He  has  authenticated  his 
minute  detail  of  circumstances  1^  givinf  the  naaaea  of  per- 
sons and  places.  His  account  was  written  (w  the  great 
festival  immediately  instituted  in  honour  of  this  translation. 
He  informs  us  of  tne  miraculous  manner  by  which  tbey 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  the  body  of  this  bishop 
and  the  different  plans  they  concerted  to  carry  it  off 
He  gives  the  itinerary  of  the  two  monks  who  accompanied 
the  holy  remains.  They  were  not  a  little  cheered  ia 
their  long  journey  by  visions  and  miracles. 

Another  has  written  a  history  of  what  he  calls  the  transla- 
tion of  the  relics  of  Saint  Magean  to  the  monastry  of  Vill^ 
msgne.  Trantlaiion  is  in  fact  only  a  softened  ezpressioa 
for  the  robbery  of  the  relics  of  the  saint  committed  by  two 
ononks,  who  carried  them  off  secretly  to  enrich  iheir'moa* 
astcry  ;  and  they  did  not  hesitate  at  any  artiftrc,  or  lie,  te 
complete  their  design.     They  thought  every   thing  was 

Kermitted  lo  acquire  these  fragments  of  roonality,  which 
ad  now  become  a  branch  of  commerce.  They  even  re- 
garded their  possessors  with  a  hostile  eye.  Such  was  the 
religious  opinion  fn>m  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century. 
Our  Canute  commissioned  his  agent  at  Rome  to  purchare 
Saint  Auguttin«*t  arm  for  one  hundred  talents  of  silver 
and  one  of  gold !  a  much  larger  sum,  observes  Granger 
than  the  finest  statue  of  antiquity  wouM  have  then  sold  £>r. 
Another  monk  describes  a  strange  act  of  devotion  at- 
tested by  several  contemporary  writers.  When  the  saints 
did  not  readily  comply  with  the  prayers  of  their  votaries, 
they  flogged  thenr  relics  with  rixls,  in  a  spirit  of  impa- 
tience which  they  conceived  was  proper  to  make  them 
bend  into  compliance. 

Theofroy,  aobot  of  Eptemac,  to  raise  our  admkraiien 
relates  the  daily  miracles  perfortned  1^  the  relics  of  saints, 
their  ashes,  their  clothes,  or  other  mortal  spoils,  and  even 
by  the  instruments  of  their  martyrdom.  He  inveigbs 
against  that  luxury  of  ornaments  which  was  indolsed  un- 
der a  religious  pretext ;  *  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tnat  the 
sainu  are  desirous  of  such  a  profusion  of  gold  and  silver. 
They  wish  not  that  we  shoukl  raise  to  them  such  magnifi- 
cent churches,  to  exhibit  that  ingenious  order  of  pillars 
which  shine  with  gold  ;  nor  those  rich  ceilings,  nor  those 
altars  sparkKng  with  jewels.  They  desire  not  the  purple 
parchment  of  price  for  their  writings,  the  liquid  gold  to 
embellish  the  letters,  nor  the  precious  stones  to  decorate 
their  covers ;  while  you  have  such  little  care  for  the  aun- 
isiers  of  the  altar.*  The  pious  writer  has  not  forgotten 
khiutlfm  this  partnership-account  with  tkt  taintt. 

The  Roman  church  not  being  able  to  deny,  says  Bayla 
that  there  have  been  false  relics,  which  have  operated  miiw 
acles,  they  reply,  that  the  good  intentions  of  those  be> 
lievers  who  have  recourse  to  them  obtained  from  God  this 
reward  for  their  good  faith !  In  the  same  spirit,  when  if 
was  shown  that  two  or  three  bodies  of  the  same  saint  arc 
Slid  to  exist  in  different  places,  and,  that  therefore  tbey 
all  could  not  be  authentic ;  it  was  answered,  that  thej 
were  all  genuine !  for  God  had  multiplied  and  miracnloosly 
reproduced  them  for  the  comfort  of  the  faithful  I  A  evi 
ous  specimen  of  the  intolerance  of  good 
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Wbeo  the  RvlurmatMNi  was  tprcttd  in  LithuiniA.  Pnnce 
Raduvil  wasau  adccicd  by  u,  ihat  he  weni  in  perMin  lu 
paj  the  pofw  all  poMible  honours.  Uw  hulinvts  oa  ihu 
presenlvd  him  with  a  precious  box  ol' relics.  Thf 
having  retuni«-d  home,  aumc  rooaks  entreated  prr- 
to  try  the  effect  of  these  rehcs  oo  the  drOMNiiac, 
who  had  billwrto  rrwsted  every  kind  of  rzorcism.  They 
'  hroufhl  into  the  church  with  solemn  pomp,  and  de- 
on  the  altar,  aococnpanied  by  an  innumerable 
After  the  usual  cunjuratiuns,  which  were  unMie- 
eessful,  they  applied  the  relics.  The  denMxiiac  instantly 
leooverrd.  The  pe«iple  called  out  a  mirmdt!  and  the 
priace,  liAaog  his  hands  and  eyes  to  Iteaven,  felt  his  faith 
ooafirmrd.  In  this  transport  uf  pious  joy,  he  observed 
that  a  younz  eentleman  who  was  kf eper  of  this  treasure 
of  relics,  amded,  and  by  his  motions  ridiculed  the  miracle. 
The  pnnce,  indignantly,  took  our  young  keeper  uf  the  re- 
lics to  task ;  who,  oo  promise  of  pardon,  gave  the  folkiw- 
«|  weerti  mltUi^emee  cooccming  them.  In  Iravelling 
from  Rome  he  had  loet  the  hoi  m  rrltcs  ;  and  not  daring 
to  rnratmo  it,  he  had  procured  a  similar  one,  which  he  had 
filled  with  the  small  bones  of  docs  and  cats,  and  other  iri- 
Irs  sinular  to  what  were  kMl.  He  hoped  lio  mifht  be  Ibr- 
grrea  fur  saUmf ,  when  he  found  that  such  a  oiMection  of 
n^bish  was  id  jiized  with  such  pomp,  and  had  evea  the 
wine  of  ezpelUag  demnns.  It  was  by  the  assHtance  uf 
diM  box  that  the  prince  discovered  the  grms  imposilioos  of 
the  moaks  and  the  demoniacs,  and  Radzivil  afterwards  b^ 
came  a  zealous  Lutheran. 

Tbj»  Klecinr  Prderic,  sumamed  ihi  icus,  was  aa  inde- 
fatigable collector  of  relics.  After  his  death,  one  of  the 
m>«kks  employed  by  him,  siiliciied  payrornl  for  several 
parcels  he  haid  purchased  for  our  «aa>  elector ;  but  the 
tMw«  had  changed  !  He  was  advised  tu  give  over  this 
busiuess  ;  the  relics  for  which  he  desired  payment  they 
were  willing  Is  rttmm  :  that  the  price  had  fallen  consider- 
ably since  the  reformatioa  of  Luther ;  and  that  they 
would  be  uMwe  esteemed,  and  find  a  6rl<cr  markd  in  Italy 
than  m  Germany! 

Stnihena,  in  his  Trait^  preparatif  a  1' Apologia  pour 
HerodtMe,  c.  39,  says,  *  A  monk  of  St.  Anthony  having 
k*eB  at  Jrrusalem,  saw  there  several  relics,  anxMig  which 
were  a  bit  of  the  finger  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  sound  and 
soiire  as  ii  had  ever  been ;  the  snout  of  the  seraphim  that 
appeared  to  St.  Francis  ;  one  of  the  nails  of  a  clierubiro ; 
one  of  the  ribs  of  the  otrftiiai  ears  faetmm  (the  word  made 
flesh:)  some  rays  of  the  star  which  afipeared  to  the  three 
kiofs  la  the  east ;  a  vial  of  St  Michael's  sweat  when  he 
was  fifhting  agaiiMit  the  devil ;  a  hem  of  Joaeoh's  garment, 
which  he  wore  when  ha  cleaved  wood,  he  v  ail  of  which 
thugs,  obaervea  our  treasurer  of  relics,  I  have  brought 
very  drvouily  with  me  home.  Our  Henry  III,  who  was 
deeply  tainted  with  the  superstition  of  the  age,  stimmnnM 
■11  the  great  in  the  kingdom  to  meet  in  London  This 
•emoBooa  excited  the  most  general  curiositv,  and  roulti- 
todes  appeared.  The  king  then  acquainted  them  that  the 
great  maaier  of  the  Knights  Templars  had  sent  him  a 
phial  oontaining  a  mmaU  porti^m  of  tke  pneimt  bhod  of 
CkriM  which  he  had  shed  upon  the  ersse  /  and  mttmUd  to 
he  gommme  by  the  aeab  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and 
mhen.  He  commanded  a  procession  the  fuHowing  day, 
and  the  historian  adds,  that  though  the  road  between  £h. 
PkuPs  and  Westnrinister  abbev  was  very  deep  and  miry, 
the  king  kept  hts  eyaa  constantly  fized  on  the  phial.  Two 
Monks  received  it,  and  deposited  the  phial  in  the  abbey, 
■  which  made  all  England  shine  with  glory,  dedicating  it  to 
Ged,  and  St.  Edward.' 

Lord  Herbert,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  Vf II,  notiees  tlie 
gn^/mtt  ffthe  priet  ^rdko  at  the  dissolution  of  the  moo- 
astonea.  *  The  respect  given  to  raiics,  and  aome  pre- 
teaded  nairacle^,  fell ;  insomuch,  aa  I  find  bv  our  records, 
that  a  ^tear  ef  A.  A^idnofoJImgm^  (covered  only  with  aa 
sanee  of  ailver,)  being  laid  to  pledge  bv  a  monastery 
6r  forty  pounds,  was  left  aaredssMsd  at  tfia  disaoliition  of 
the  bouse ;  the  king's  comnussioocrs,  who  upon  surrt«der 
of  anv  fbundatioo  undertook  to  pav  the  debts,  refusing  to 
return  the  price  ag^ia.*  That  ia,  ine^  dkl  not  choose  to 
repav  th«.^rfy  /sawJi,  to  reoeiva  a  jncos  of  tke  Af^gor  of 

AbooK  this  time  the  prapertr  of  relics  suddenly  ■uak  to  a 
Beth  sea  bubble ;  far  ■hortlT  after  the  artifioB  of  the 
Rood  of  Grace,  at  Bozley  in  Kent,  was  fully  opened  to 
the  eyejofthe  populace;  and  a  farwfamed  reuc at  Halee in 
OloDceaterahire,  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  wa^  at  the  same 
taae  exhibited.    It  waa  abowad  is  a  phial,  and  it  was  be- 
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lirved  ihal  none  rould  see  it  who  i»rre  ui  nxfrlal  sin;  and 
after  many  trials  usually  repeatrd  tu  the  rairie  prrmm,  the 
drludeti  piigriiiis  at  Irnjjih  went  away  fuily  saiufied.  Thii 
relic  was  liie  blood  of  e  ducA,  reneMcd  vwry  week,  and 
put  in  a  phial ;  oue  side  wa«  opo^ur,  aiiJ  the  other  tromo 
porent ;  Uie  munk  turned  either  Mde  lu  the  (kiigrim  as  he 
ih<Mi^ht  pnif»rr.  The  success  ot'  the  pilgrim  de|ieiided  «m 
the  lEi'nerods  oblaiioiis  he  made;  thoate  w.tu  were  scanty 
in  their  oflTeriujss  were  the  longest  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
blood :  when  a  man  was  in  despair,  he  usually  heranse 
more  generous ! 

PKarCTUAL   LAUPS  or  THE   AFCICim. 

No.  S79  of  the  Spectator,  relates  an  anecdote  cf  one 
having  opened  the  sepulchre  of  the  fai(M>us  Rosicrucja. 
There  he  discovered  a  lamp  buniing,  which  a  statue  of 
clock-wiKk  struck  into  pieces.  Hence  the  disciples  of  this 
visionary  said,  that  he  nwde  use  o(  this  method  tu  show 
*  that  he  had  re-iuvcnled  the  ever  bumiug  lamps  of  the 
ancients. 

Many  writers  have  made  mention  of  these  wonderful 
lamps  ;  Marville  appears  to  give  a  satisiactory  account  of 
the  nature  of  these  flames. 

It  has  happened  fre4|uently,  that  inquisitive  men,  eza> 
minmg  with  a  riambrau  ancimt  sepuichres  which  had  been 
Just  opened,  the  fat  and  gross  vapours,  engendered  by  the 
corruption  of  dead  homes,  kindled  as  the  flambeau  ap- 
proached them,  to  the  great  a«tuniiihment  of  the  specta- 
tors, who  frequently  cried  out  a  nuroeir .'  This  sudden  in- 
flaniroaiKMi,  although  very  natural,  has  given  room  to  be- 
lieve that  these  flames  proceeded  from  perpetmml  Immpo, 
which  some  have  thought  were  placed  in  il:e  tombs  of  the 
ancients,  and  which,  they  said,  were  exiiiigiiiahed  at  the 
moment  these  tombs  opened,  and  were  penetrated  by  the 
czlenor  air. 

The  accounts  of  the  perpetual  lamps,  which  andcnt 
writers  five,  has  occasioned  several  ingenious  men  to 
search  after  their  composition.  Licftus,  who  possessed 
inc»re  erudition  than  love  of  truth,  has  civen  two  receipts 
for  making  this  eternal  fire  by  a  peparation  of  certain 
minerals.  An  o(»inioo  in  vogue  amongst  those  who  are 
pleased  with  the  wonderful,  or  who  only  examine  things 
superficially.  More  credible  writers  maintain,  that  it  la 
impossible  to  make  lamps  perpetually  burning,  and  an  oil 
at  onre  inflammable  and  inconsumable ;  but  Boyle,  as- 
sicied  by  several  experiments  made  on  the  air-pnmp,  found 
that  tho««;  lights,which  have  been  viewed  in  opening  tomba, 
proceeded  from  the  colhsioo  of  fresh  air.  This  reasonable 
observation  conciliates  all,  and  does  not  compel  us  todenjp 
the  accounts. 

The  stor>  of  the  lamp  of  Rosicnicius,  even  if  it  ever 
had  the  slightest  foundation,  only  owes  its  origin  to  the 
spirit  of  party,  which  at  the  time  would  have  persuaded 
the  world,  that  Rosicrucius  had  at  last  discovered  some- 
thing; but  there  is  nothing  certain  in  this  amiuing  inven* 
tinn. 

The  reason  adduced  1^  Marville  is  satisfactory  for  hia- 
day ;  and  for  the  openina  of  sepulchres  with  flambeaux,. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  the  modem  discoveries  made  in 
natural  philosophy,  as  well  as  those  in  chrmistry,  to  prove- 
that  air  was  not  only  necessary  fitr  a  medium  to  the  eii»> 
tence  of  the  flame,  which  inde^  the  air  •pump  had  already 
shown;  but  also  as  a  cooslitiient  part  of  the  inflammation, 
and  without  which  a  body  otherwise  very  inflammable  i» 
all  its  parts,  cannot  however  burn  but  in  its  ■uperflcea» 
which  akme  is  in  contact  with  the  ambient  air. 

nATURAL  PROMrCTIOnS  EKSSMBLIirO  AKTiriClAL  I  OM» 

pofinoif. 

Some  stones  are  preserved  by  the  curious,  for  repreient* 
ing  distinctly  fignrea  traced  by  nature  alone,  and  wihoufe 
the  aid  of  art. 

Pliny  mentions  an  agate,  in  which  appeared,  (ormtd  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  Apollo  amidst  the  nine  Muses  In  kiio|^ 
a  harp.  Maiolus  asaures  us,  that  at  Venice  ano*.her  ia- 
aeen,  in  which  is  naturallv  formed  the  perfect  figine  of  & 
man.  At  Pisa,  in  the  cnurch  of  St  Jonn,  there  m  a  umih- 
lar  natural  pmductioo,  which  represents  an  old  hemit  nn 
a  desert  sealed  bv  the  side  of  a  stream,  and  who  holda  in 
his  hands  a  small  bell,  as  St  Anthony  is  commonly  painted. 
In  the  temple  of  St  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  tliere  waa 
formerly  oo  a  white  marble  the  image  of  St  John  the  Bi^>^ 
list  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  camel,  with  thb  only  impctw 
fection.  that  nature  had  given  but  one  leg.  At  Ravenii%, 
in  the  Church  of  St  Vital,  a  eordelier  ii  seen  on  a  dnnif 
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■loo«.  Vhtej  foiind  in  Italy  a  marble,  in  which  a  cnicifiz 
was  M  elaborately  finished,  that  there  appeared  the  naila, 
Iba  drop*  of  blood,  and  the  wounds,  as  perfectly  as  the 
OMMt  excellifnt  painter  could  have  performed.  At  Sneii- 
berg ,  in  Qerroany,  they  found  in  a  mine  a  certain  rough 
metal,  on  which  was  seen  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  car- 
ried a  child  on  his  back.  In  Provence  they  found  in  a 
a  quantity  of  natural  figures  of  birds,  trees,  rats,  and 

rpents ;  and  in  some  places  of  the  western  parts  of  Tar- 
taryt  are  s«en  on  divers  rocks,  the  figures  of  camels,  hor- 
•ee,  and  sheep.  Pancirolius,  in  his  Lost  Antiquities, 
attests,  that  in  a  church  at  Rome,  a  marble  perfectly  re- 
are^ented  a  priest  celebrating  mass,  and  raising  the  host. 
Faul  in  conceiving  that  art  had  been  used,  scraped  the 
marble  to  discover  whether  any  painting  had  been  employ- 
ad  :  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  discovered.  *I  have 
Men,*  writes  a  friend,  *  many  of  these  cariosities.  They 
aie  alwmfM  helped  out  by  art.  In  my  father's  house  was 
a  gray  marble  chimney-piece,  which  abounded  in  portraits, 
laodsc.tpes,  &c,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  made  by 
myself.*  My  learnt  friend,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Weston, 
possesses  a  very  large  collection,  many  certainly  untouch- 
•d  by  art.  One  stone  appears  like  a  perfect  cameo  of  a 
Minerva's  head  ;  another  shows  an  old  man's  head,  beau- 
Uful  as  if  the  hand  of  Raphael  had  desiftned  it.  Both 
llwse  stories  are  transparent.     Some  exhibit  portraits. 

There  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  a  black 
■tone,  on  which  nature  has  sketched  a  resemblance  of  the 
portrait  of  Chaucer.  Stones  of  this  kind,  possessing  a 
■ufficient  degree  of  resemblance^  are  rare ;  but  art  appears 
uni  to  have  been  used.  Even  m  plants,  we  find  this  sort 
if  resemhiancn.  Thnre  is  a  species  of  the  orchis  found  in 
the  mo<intainoii8  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  Kent,  &c.  Na- 
ture has  formed  a  bee,  apparently  feeding  in  the  breast  of 
the  flower,  with  so  much  exactness,  that  it  is  impossible 
at  a  very  small  distance  to  distinguish  the  imuosiiion. 
Hence  the  plant  dnrives  its  name,  and  is  called  tne  Be^ 
^twtr,    Langhome  elegantly  notices  its  appearance : 

*  See  on  that  flowret*s  velvet  breast, 

How  close  the  busy  vaerant  lies ! 
HU  thin-wroughi  plume,  bis  ilowny  breast, 
Th'  ambrosial  gold  that  swells  his  thighs. 

'  Perhaps  his  frss:rant  load  may  bind 
HiA  limbs : — we'll  set  the  captive  free— 

I  sought  the  living  l>ee  to  find, 
And  found  the  piaure  of  a  bee.* 

The  late  Mr  Jackson  of  Exeter  wrote  to  me  (m  this 
fiibject :  *  This  orchis  is  common  near  our  seacoasts  ;  but 
instead  of  being  exactly  like  a  bee,  U  Unot  like  it  at  all. 
It  has  a  general  resemblance  to  a^y,  and  by  the  help  of 
imagination,  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  fly  pitched  upon  the 
dower.  The  mandrake  vtry  frequently  has  a  forked  root, 
which  may  be  fancied  to  resemble  thighs  and  legs.  I  have 
teen  it  helped  out  with  nails  on  the  toes.' 

An  ingenious  botanist,  a  stranger  to  me,  after  reading 

M  article,  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  specimens  of  the 
^  nrchHaf  aphryg  musct/ero,  and  of  the  bee  orchis,  opArys 
m/era.  Their  resemblance  to  these  insects  when  in  lull 
flower  is  the  most  perfect  conceivable;  they  are  distinct 
plants.  The  poetical  eve  of  Langhorne  was  equally  cor- 
rect and  fancttul ;  and  that  too  of  Jackson,  who  diflfered  so 
positively.  Many  controversies  have  been  carried  on, 
frMi  a  want  of  a  little  more  knowledge ;  like  that  of  the 
•BE  orcAu  and  the  fly  orcfaa ;  both  parties  prove  to  be 
right. 

Another  curious  specimen  of  the  playful  operations  of 
■ature  is  the  mandrake  ;  a  plant  indeed,  when  it  is  baire  of 
leaves,  perfectly  resembling  that  of  the  human  form.  The 
finseag  tree  is  noticed  for  the  same  appearance.  This 
•bject  <tke  same  poet  has  noticed  : 

*  Mark  how  that  rooted  mandrake  wean 

Hi 4  human  hei^  hi«  human  hands ; 
Ofi,  AS  bis  shapely  form  he  rears, 
If  hast  the  (righted  ploughman  stands.* 

He  closes  this  beautiful  fable  with  the  following  stanza, 
■M  unapp«»ite  to  the  curious  subject  of  this  article  ; 

*H'?|r^Ua's  rocks,  Sabrina*s  waves, 

Siili  many  a  shining  pebble  bear: 
Where  nature*^  8tu«liou8  hand  ensrravea 

The  perfect  form,  and  leaves  it  there.* 

THE    POETICAL   OABLAND  OP  JULIA. 

lloot  has  g}9cn  a  charmmg  descnptton  of  a  present 
'    ^  a  lover  to  his  ■ustroM;  ft  gift  wnich  rooiaooa hai 


■eldon  equalled  for  its  gallaiitry,  ingenaity,  and  Mvekv. 
It  was  called  the  Garland  of  Julia.  To  understand  m 
nature  of  this  gift,  it  will  be  neconary  to  give  tba  histoid 
of  the  parties. 

The  beautiful  Julia  d'Angennea  was  in  the  flower  ef 
her  youth  and  fame,  when  the  celebrated  Goatavus,  king 
of  Sweden,  wai  making  war  in  Germany  with  the  mon 
splendid  success.  Julia  expressed  her  warm  admiratiai 
of  this  hero.  She  had  his  portrait  placed  on  her  toilette, 
and  took  pleasure  in  decliuinE  that  she  would  have  bo 
other  lover  than  Gustavus.  The  Duke  de  Montaosier 
was,  however,  her  avowed  and  ardent  admirer.  A  short 
time  sfter  the  death  <^  Gustavus,  he  sent  her,  as  a  new* 
year's  gift,  the  Poetical  Garland,  of  which  the  ibHowing  is 
a  description. 

The  moat  beautiful  flowers  were  painted  in  miniatixri 
by  an  eminent  artist,  one  Robert,  on  pieces  of  vellum,  al 
of  an  equal  size.  Under  every  flower  a  sufficient  space 
was  left  open  for  a  madrigal  on  the  subject  of  that  flower 
there  painted.  The  duke  solicited  the  wits  of  the  time  tc 
assist  in  the  composition  of  these  little  poems,  reserving  a 
considerable  number  for  the  eflfusioos  of  his  own  amorous 
muse.  Under  every  flower  he  had  its  madrical  written  by 
a  penman,  N  du  Jarry,  who  was  celebratra  for  beauufiil 
writing.  It  is  decorated  by  a  frontispiece,  which  repre- 
sents a  splendid  garland  composed  of  these  twenty-nine 
flowers ;  and  on  turning  the  pace  a  Cupid  is  painted. 
These  were  magnificently  bound,  and  inclosed  in  a  bag 
of  rich  Spanish  leather.  This  gift,  when  Julia  awoke  oa 
new-year's  day,  she  found  lying  on  her  toilette ;  it  was 
one  quite  to  her  taste,  and  successful  to  (he  donor's  hopes. 

Of  this  Poetical  Garland,  thus  formed  by  the  hands  uf 
Wit  and  Love,  Huet  says,  *  As  I  had  long  heard  of  it, 
I  frequently  ezpresaed  a  wish  to  see  it :  at  length  the 
duchess  of  Uzex  gratified  me  with  the  sisht.  Slie  IocIe- 
ed  me  in  her  cabinet  one  afternoon  with  this  ffariand ;  she 
then  went  to  the  queen,  and  at  the  close  of  the  evenini 
liberated  me.   I  never  passed  a  more  agreeable  afternoon/ 

One  of  the  prettiest  inscriptions  of  these  flowers  is  the 
following,  coinposed  for 

THE  rroLET. 

Modeste  en  ma  couleur,  modeste  en  mon  sejotir, 
Franche  d*ambiiion,  je  me  cache  sous  Pherbe ; 
Mais,  si  sur  votre  front  je  puis  me  voir  un  jour. 
La  plus  humble  des  flours,  sera  la  plus  auperba. 

Modest  my  colour,  modest  is  my  place, 
Pleased  in  the  grass  my  lowly  form  to  hide ; 
But  mid  your  tresses  might  I  wind  with  grace, 
The  humblest  flower  would  feel  the  loftiest  prida. 

The  following  is  some  additional  information  respediBg 
*  the  Poetical  Garland  of  Julia.' 

At  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  Duke  de  la  Valliere,  is 
1784,  among  its  numerous  literary  curiosities  this  garland 
appeared.  It  was  actually  sold  for  the  extravagant  suoi 
of  14.510  livres!  though  in  1770  at  Gaignat's  sale,  it  only 
cost  780  livres.  It  is  described,  *  a  manuscript  on  ve^ua^ 
composed  of  twenty-nine  flowers  painted  by  one  Robert, 
under  which  are  inserted  madrigals  by  various  authors.' 
But  the  Abbe  Rive,  the  superintendant  of  the  Valliere 
hbrary,  published  in  1779  an  inflammatory  notice  of  this 
garland  ;  and  as  he  and  the  duke  had  the  art  of  appreoa* 
ling,  and  it  has  been  said  making  spurious  litt^rary  curiosi- 
ties, this  notice  was  no  doubt  the  occasion  of  the  maniactl 
price. 

In  the  revolution  of  France,  this  literary  ctirinsity  (ound 
its  pasMige  into  this  country.  A  bookseller  otfered  it  fot 
sale  at  the  enormous  price  of  500/.  sterling  !  No  curious 
collector  has  been  oiscovered  to  have  purchavod  this 
unique  ;  which  is  most  remarkabin  for  the  extreme  folly  (4 
the  purchaser  who  gave  the  14,510  livres  fot  poetry  and 

fiaintinc  not  always  exquisite.     The  history  of  the  gar> 
and  of  Julia  is  a  child's  lesson  for  certain  rash  and  inex- 
perienced collectors,  who  may  here 

*  Learu  to  do  well  by  other's  harm.* 

TRACIC   ACTORS. 

Montfleury,  a  French  player,  was  one  of  the  freatesl 
actors  of  his  time  for  characters  highly  tragic.  lie  died  of 
the  violent  efibrts  he  made  in  representing  Oretir^s  in  the 
Andromache  of  Racine.  The  author  of  the  '  Pamasaa 
reform^'  makes  him  thus  express  himself  in  the  shades. 
There  is  something  extremely  droll  in  his  lamenlatiooa, 
with  a  severe  raillery  on  the  incooreniences  to  whicli  lrft> 
f  io  aetors  ara  su  Uabla. 
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'  All !  how  raeer^j  do  I  with  that  tragedies  had  never 
been  iarenied !  I  might  then  have  hreo  jret  in  a  state 
capable  of  aupeahng  on  the  stage ;  and  if  1  should  not 
hare  attained  the  glory  of  sustaining  sublime  characters,  I 
should  at  least  have  triAed  ajjreeably,  and  have  worked 
off  my  spleen  in  laughing!  Ihave  wasted  my  lungs  in 
the  violent  em>*tions  of  jealousy,  kve,  and  ambition.  A 
thoa«anJ  times  have  I  been  ubiigt*d  to  force  myself  to  re- 
pretfent  more  passi'His  than  Le  Bnin  ever  painted  or  con- 
ceivsd.  I  saw  myself  frequenily  obliged  to  dart  terrible 
glances ;  to  roll  ray  eyes  furiuusly  in  my  head,  !ike  a  man 
in«aii« ;  to  fnghten  others  by  extravagant  grimaces ;  to 
imprint  oo  my  countenance  the  redness  of  indignation  and 
haued ;  to  make  the  paleness  of  fear  and  surprise  succeed 
each  other  by  turns ;  to  express  the  transports  of  rage 
and  despair ;  to  cry  out  like  a  demoniac ;  and  consequent- 
ly to  straui  all  the  parts  of  my  body  to  render  ihem  fitter 
to  accompany  these  different  impressions,  l^he  man  then 
who  wouki  know  of  what  I  died,  let  him  not  ask  if  it  were 
jf  the  fever,  the  dropsy,  or  the  gout;  but  let  him  know 
thai  It  was  of  the  Andrimacht  P 

The  Jesuit  R>ipin  informs  us,  that  when  Mondory  acted 
Herod  in  (tie  Myriamne  ot'  Tn»tan,  the  spectators  quitted 
the  theatre  mournful  and  thoughtful ;  so  tenderly  were 
they  penetrated  wiih  the  sorrows  of  the  unfortunate  he- 
rome.  In  this  melancholy  pleasure,  he  says,  we  have  a 
rude  picture  of  the  strong  impressions  which  were  made 
by  the  Grecian  tragedians.  Mondory  indeed  felt  so 
powerfully  the  character  he  assumed,  that  it  cost  him  his 

Some  readers  will  recollect  the  death  of  Bond,  who  felt 
sj  eaquisiiely  the  character  of  Luiignan  in  Zara,  which 
be  persooa  fid  when  an  ol.i  man,  that  Zara,  when  shs  ad- 
dressed him,  found  him  dsod  in  his  chair ! 

The  assumption  of  a  variety  of  characters,  hj  a  person 
sf  irritable  and  delicate  nerves,  has  often  a  tragical  effect 
on  the  mental  faculties.  We  nu^ht  draw  up  a  list  of  ac- 
tors, vho  have  fallen  martyrs  to  their  tragic  characters. 
Several  have  died  on  the  stage,  and,  like  Palmer,  usually 
in  the  midst  of  some  agitated  appeal  to  the  feelings. 

Baron,  who  was  the  French  Garrick,  had  a  mosteleva^ 
t^  notion  of  his  professim  ;  he  u»ed  to  say,  that  tragic 
actors  should  be  nursed  on  the  lap  of  Queens !  Nor  was 
his  vanity  inferior  to  his  enthusiasm  for  his  profession  ;  for, 
according  to  him,  the  world  might  see  once  in  a  century 
a  C«ssr,  but  that  it  required  a  tnousand  years  to  produce 
a  Baron  I  A  variety  of  anecdotes  testi^  the  admirable 
talents  he  displayed.  Whenever  he  meant  to  compliment 
the  talents  or  merit  of  disiinguiAhed  characters,  he  alwavs 
delivered  in  a  pointed  manner  the  striking  passages  of  the 
play,  fixing  hi«  eye  on  them.  An  observation  of  his  re- 
specting actors  i^  nor  less  atiplicable  to  poets  and  to  paint- 
ers. *  Rules,*  said  this  sublime  actor,  *  may  teach  us  not 
to  raise  the  arms  above  the  head ;  but  if  pascion  carries 
them,  it  will  be  well  done ;  passion  knows  more  than  art.' 

Betterton,  although  his  coun'enance  wis  ruddy  and 
sansuiae,  when  he  performed  Hamlet,  at  the  a|>pearance 
of  the  ghost,  thmjh  the  violent  and  sudden  emotion  of 
amazement  and  horror  in  the  presence  of  his  father's 
sp«H:tre,  instantly  turned  a«  white  as  his  neekloth,  while 
bis  wh«j(e  bo'ly  seeme.l  to  be  affected  with  a  strong  tre- 
mor :  had  his  father's  apfiarition  actually  risen  before  liim, 
h*>  could  n«>t  have  been  seized  with  more  real  agonies. 
This  stnirk  the  spectators  so  forcibly,  that  they  felt  a  shud- 
dering in  thfir  veins,  and  participated  in  the  axtunishment 
and  the  horror  so  apparent  in  the  actor.  Davies  in  his 
Dramatic  Mijcellanies  records  this  fact  ;  and  m  the  Ri- 
chardsoniana,  we  find  that  th^  first  time  B'>oih  att«*mpted 
tiie  ffhost  when  Betiert'm  acted  Hamlet,  that  actor's  look 
at  him  struck  him  with  such  horror  that  he  became  dis- 
concerted to  that  degree,  he  could  not  speak  his  part. 
Here  seems  no  want  m  evidence  of  the  force  of  the  ideal 
pre«eB«:e  in  Uiis  marvellous  acting :  these  facts  might  de- 
serve a  philffS'iphical  investigation. 

Le  Ksin,  the  French  actor,  who  retired  from  the  Pari- 
sian stsfe.  covered  with  glory  and  gold,  was  one  day  con- 
grafulatrd  by  a  cnmpanv  on  the  retirement  which  he  was 
preparing  to  enjoy.  *  As  to  flory,'  modestly  rephed  this 
aruir,  *  I  do  not  flatter  myself  to  have  acquired  much. 
This  kind  of  reward  is  always  disonted  by  many,  and  you 
ymmielves  wo  iM  not  albw  tL,  wera  1  to  assume' it.  As  to 
the  mmiey,  I  have  not  so  much  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  at 
die  Itaian  theatre  their  share  is  far  more  considerable  than 
mimm ;  a«  actor  th«!re  may  f«t  twenty  to  twenty-five  thou- 
Mpdliim,  tad  my  share  wmofmiM  at  iba  noflt  to  teo  or 


twelve  thousand.'  *Uow!  the  devil!'  exclaimed  a  rude 
chevalier  of  the  order  of  St  Louis,  who  was  present,  t 
*  How  the  devil !  a  vile  stroller  is  not  content  with  twelve 
thousand  livres  annually,  and  I,  who  am  in  tiie  kins's  scf> 
vice,  who  sleep  upon  a caniioti  and  lavish  my  blooufor  my 
country,  I  must  consider  myself  as  fortunate  in  having  ol^ 
tained  a  pension  of  one  thousand  livres.'  *  And  do  you 
account  as  nothing,  Sir,  the  liberty  of  addressing  nie  thiis?* 
replied  Le  Kain,  with  all  the  sublimity  and  ctmciseness  of 
an  irritated  Orosmane. 

The  memoirs  of  Madlle  Ciairon  display  her  exalted  feel- 
ing of  the  character  of  a  sublime  actress  ;  she  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  in  common  life  the  truly  sublime  actor  should  ba 
a  hero,  or  heroine  off*  the  stage.  *  If  I  am  only  a  vulgar  and 
ordinary  woman  during  twenty  hours  of  the  day,  whatever 
effort  1  may  make,  I  shall  only  be  an  ordinary  and  vulgar 
woman  in  Agrippina,  or  Semiraniis,  durinir  the  remaining 
four.'  In  society  she  was  nicknamed  the  Queen  of  Cai^ 
thage,  fn>m  her  admirable  persomficaiioo  of  Dido  in  a  tr»> 
gedy  of  that  name. 

JOCULAR   PRBACHBRS. 

These  preachers,  whose  works  are  excesmvely  rare, 
form  a  race  unknown  to  the  general  reader.  1  shall  sketch 
the  characters  of  these  pious  buffoons,  before  I  introduce 
them  to  his  acauaintance.  They,  as  it  has  been  said  ol 
Sterne,  seemed  to  have  wished,  o^vry  now  and  then  to 
have  thrown  their  wigs  into  the  faces  of  their  auditors. 

These  preachers  flourished  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries ;  we  are  therefore  to  attribute  their 
extravagant  mixture  of  grave  admonition  with  facetious  il- 
lustration, comic  tales  which  have  been  occasimially  adopt- 
ed by  the  most  licentious  writers,  and  minute  and  lively 
descriptions,  to  the  great  simplicity  of  the  times,  when  the 
grossest  indecency  was  never  ctmcealed  under  a  gentle 
periphrasis,  but  every  thing  was  called  by  its  name.  All 
this  was  enforced  by  the  most  daring  personaliiies,  and 
seasoned  by  those  temporary  allusions  which  neither  spai^ 
ed  nor  feared  even  the  throne.  These  ancient  serm<iiis 
therefore  are  singularly  precious, to  those  whose  inquisitive 
pleasures  are  gratified  by  tracin|E  the  tnamierf  of^  former 
ages.  When  Henry  Stephens,  in  his  apology  for  Hero- 
dotus, describes  the  irregularities  of  the  age,  and  the  mi* 
nuUn  of  nati  rnal  manners,  he  effects  this  chiefly  by  ex- 
tracts from  these  sermons.  Their  wit  is  not  always  the 
brightest,  nor  their  satire  the  most  poignant;  but  there  is 
always  that  prevailing  naiveU  of  the  age ;  runninK  thrcmgh 
their  rude  eloquence,  which  interests  the  reflecting  miid. 
In  a  word,  these  sermons  were  addressed  to  the  multitude; 
and  therer»re  they  show  good  sense  and  absurdity,  fancy 
and  puerility;  satire  and  insipidity;  extravagance  and 
truth. 

Oliver  Maillard,  a  famous  cordelier,  died  in  150t.  This 
preacher  having  pointed  some  keen  traits  in  his  sermons 
at  Louis  XI,  the  irritated  monarch  had  our  cordelier  in- 
formed that  lie  would  throw  him  in'o  the  river.  Ho  re- 
plied undaunted,  and  not  fQj>gottini;  his  satire  :  '  The  king 
may  do  as  he  chooses  ;  but  tell  him  that  I  shall  sooner  get 
to  paradise  by  water,  than  he  will  arrive  by  all  hi«  post 
horses.'  He  alluded  to  travelling  by  post,  which  this  mo- 
narch had  lately  introduced  into  Prance.  Thi;*  bold  an- 
swer, it  is  said,  intimidated  Louis ;  it  is  certain  that  Mail- 
Urd  continued  as  courageous  and  satirical  as  ever  in  his 
pulpit. 

The  following  extracts  are  descriptive  of  the  mannen 
of  the  times. 

In  attacking  rapine  and  robbery,  under  the  first  head  he 
describes  a  kind  of  usury,  which  was  practiced  in  the  dajrs 
of  Ben  Jonson.  and  I  am  told  in  the  present,  as  well  as  in 
the  times  of  Maillard.  *  Thi^.'  says  he,  *  is  called  a  pal- 
liated usury.  It  is  thus.  When  a  person  is  in  want  of 
m«>ney,  he  goes  to  a  trea9>urer  (a  kind  of  banker  or  mer- 
chant,) on  whom  he  has  an  order  for  1000  cmwns :  the 
treasurer  tells  him  that  he  will  pay  him  in  a  fortnight's  time, 
when  he  is  to  receive.  iHe  monev.  The  poor  man  cannot 
wait.  Our  good  treasurer  tells  him,  I  will  give  you  half  in 
money  and  half  in  irooHs.  So  he  passes  his  goods  that  are 
worth  100  crowns  fortOO.'  He  then  touches  on  the  bribes 
which  these  treasurers  and  clerks  in  office  took,  excusing 
themselves  by  alleging  '  the  little  pay  they  otherwise  re- 
ceived. All  these  practices  be  sent  to  the  devis !'  cries 
Maillard,  in  thus  addressing  himself  to  the  ladkt.  *  It  is 
for  jrmi  all  this  damnation  ensues  Yes!  yes!  you  muai 
have  rich  satins,  and  girdles  <A  g <M  oa\  fsit  ^\«  %t.c\\tw4 
noney.    When  any  Mehai  anj  >2bA»f  \o  -««iavi«^totcv>^ 
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hunband,  he  mnitt  first  mike  a  prf«ent  to  the  wife  iif  tonie 
fine  gown,  or  girdle,  or  ring.  If  you  lidied  and  ^{enilrnien 
who  are  batieninc  on  your  pit* asur«s,  and  wear  scarlet 
'!loihet,  I  believe  if  you  were  duCf  ly  put  in  a  good  preM, 
we  should  see  the  blood  of  the  poor  gush  out,  with  which 
your  scarlet  is  dyed.' 

Maillard  notices  the  Hillowing  curious  particulars  of  the 
mode  ofrJualing  in  Crude  in  his  limes. 

He  is  violent  against  the  apothecaries  for  their  cheats. 
They  mix  ginger  with  cinnamon,  which  they  sell  f«>r  real 
spices  ;  I  hey  put  their  bags  oT  ginger,  pepper,  safirun,  dn- 
Damon,  and  other  dru^  in  damp  cellars,  thai  they  may 
weigh  heavier;  they  mix  oil  wiih  safiron  to  give  it  a  co- 
lour, and  to  msJie  it  weightier.  He  d«>eB  not  forget  those 
tradf  siiien  who  put  water  in  their  wool,  and  moisten  their 
cloth  that  it  may  stretch ;  tavern-keepers,  who  sophisticate 
and  mingle  wines:  to  the  very  butchers  who  blow  up  their 
meat,  and  who  mix  hog's  lard  with  tlie  fat  of  their  meat. 
He  leiribly  declaims  against  thowe  who  buy  with  a  great 
allowance  of  measure  and  weight,  and  then  sell  with  a 
■mall  measure  and  weight ;  aiMl  curses  those  who,  when 
they  weigh,  press  the  scales  down  with  their  finger.  But 
It  is  time  to  conclude  with  master  Oliver !  His  catalogue 
is,  however,  by  no  means  exhausted ;  and  it  may  not  be 
Mm'iM  to  observe,  that  the  present  age  have  retained  every 
one  of  the  sins  which  are  here  alleged. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Menot's  sermons,  which 
are  written  like  Maillard's,  in  a  barbarous  Latin  mixed 
with  old  French. 

Michael  MenoC  died  in  1518.  I  think  he  has  more  wit 
than  Maillard,  and  occasionally  displays  a  brilliant  imagi- 
nation ;  with  the  same  singular  mixture  of  grave  declama- 
tion and  farcical  absurdities.  He  is  railed  in  the  title-page 
the  goiUn-tamgned^  It  runs  thus,  Prtdicatarit  tpti  lingua 
onrea,  mia  tempetUUe  matcupaUu  est.  Sermone*  quadragf 
mmaleM,  ab  ipao  oUm  T\troni»  tUdamoH.     Pari*,  1525  8vo. 

When  he  compares  the  church  with  a  vine,  he  say)i, 
*  There  were  oncu  some  Britons  and  Englishmen  who 
would  have  carried  away  all  France  into  their  country,  be- 
eaiise  they  f«Mind  our  wine  heller  than  their  beer;  but  as 
they  well  knew  that  they  couM  not  always  remain  in  France, 
nor  carry  away  France  into  their  country,  they  would  at 
least  carr^  with  them  several  stocks  of  vines;  they  planted 
•ome  in  Lngland  ;  but  these  stocks  soon  degenerated,  be- 
cause the  soil  was  not  adanted  to  them.*  Notwithstand- 
ing what  Menot  said  in  1500,  and  that  we  have  tried  so 
often,  we  are  siill  flattering  oiirsi^lves  that  if  we  plant  vine- 
yards we  nuy  have  English  wine. 

The  following  beautiful  figure  describes  those  who  live 
neglectful  of  their  aged  parents,  who  had  cherished  ihem 
into  prosperitv.  *  See  the  trees  fliHirish  and  recover  their 
leaves ;  it  is  ihe'ir  root  that  has  produced  all ;  but  when  the 
branc^s  are  loaded  with  flowers  and  with  fruits,  they 
yield  nothing  to  the  r<iot.  This  is  an  image  of  those  child- 
ren who  prefer  their  own  amusements,  and  to  game  away 
their  fortunes,  than  to  give  to  iheir  old  parents  the  cares 
which  they  want.' 

He  acquaints  us  with  the  following  circumstances  of  the 
Immorality  of  that  age.  Who  has  not  got  a  mistress  be- 
aides  his  wife  7  The  poor  wife  eats  ihe  fruit  of  bitterness, 
and  even  makes  the  bed  for  the  mistress.*  Oaths  were 
not  unfashionable  in  his  day.  '  Since  the  world  has  been 
world,  this  crime  was  never  greater.  There  were  once 
pillories  for  these  9'vearers ;  but  now  this  crime  is  so  com- 
mon, that  the  chiu  >  five  years  can  swear;  and  even  the 
old  dotard  of  eighty,  who  has  only  two  teeth  remaining  can 
fling  out  an  oath  !** 

On  the  power  of  the  fair  sex  of  his  day,  he  ob«erves, 
<  A  father  says  my  son  studies :  he  must  have  a  bishop- 
rick,  or  an  abA»ey  of  500  livres.  Then  he  tvill  have  dogs, 
borsos,  and  mistresses,  like  others.  Another  says,  I  will 
have  my  son  placed  at  court,  and  have  many  h<mourable 
dignities.  To  succeed  well,  both  employ  the  mediation  of 
women  ;  unhappilv  the  church  and  the  law  are  entirely  at 
their  disposal.  We  have  artful  Delilahs  who  shear  us 
close.  For  twelve  crowns  and  an  ell  of  velvet  given  to  a 
woman,  you  gain  th^  worst  law-suit,  and  best  living.' 

In  his  last  sermon,  Menot  recapitulates  the  various  to. 
pics  he  had  touched  on  during  Lent.  This  extract  will 
present  a  curious  pirture,*and  impress  the  mind  wiih  a  just 
notion  of  the  versatile  talents  of  these  preachers. 

I  have  told  eceUmaatira  how  they  should  conduct  them- 
■elves ;  not  that  they  are  ignorant  <if  Iheir  duties ;  but  I 
■lusl  ever  repeat  to  girls,  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
4uped  by  then,     i  bava  told  these  ecclesiastics  that  thov 


should  imitate  the  lark  ;  if  she  has  a  grain  she  due*  not 
remain  idle,  but  ft  els  her  pleasure  in  singing,  and  in  King- 
ing always  is  ascending  towards  heaven.  So  they  sliouhi 
nut  a  mass;  but  elevate  the  hearts  of  all  to  God ;  and  not 
do  as  the  frogs  who  are  crying  out  day  and  night,aud  think 
thev  have  a  fine  thr<iat,but  alwa>s  remain  fixed  in  the  mud. 
'  '1  have  t<ild  the  men  of  the  lam  that  they  »hould  haro 
the  qualities  of  the  eagle.  The  first  is,  that  this  bird  wlien 
it  flies  fixes  its  eye  on  ihe  run ;  so  all  judges,  counsellors, 
and  attorneys,  in  iudging,  writing,  and  signing,  aiiouM  al* 
ways  have  'God  before  their  eyes.  Ana  aecondlv,  this 
bird  is  never  greedy  ;  it  willingly  shares  its  prey  «iih  oth- 
ers :  so  all  lawyers,  who  are  rich  m  crowns  after  having 
had  their  bills  paid,  sliould  distribute  some  to  ihe  poor, 
particularly  when  they  are  conscious  that  their  niunej 
arises  from  their  pr*-j, 

*  1  have  spoken  oft  he  marriage  stefr,  but  all  that  I  have 
said  has  been  disregarded.  See  those  wretches  who 
break  the  hymeneal  chains,  and  abandon  their  wives! 
they  pass  their  holidays  out  of  their  pari^hes,  because  i 
they  remained  at  home  they  must  have  joined  their  wivrs 
at  church ;  they  like  iheir  pirosiitiites  better  ;  and  it  will  be 
so  every  day  in  the  year!  1  would  as  well  dine  with  a 
Jew  or  a  heretic,  as  with  them.  What  an  infected  place 
is  this !  Mistress  Lubricity  has  taken  possession  of  ilis 
whole  cily  ;  look  in  every  corner  and  you  will  be  convinced. 

*  F(»r  you  mmrried  women !  If  you  have  heard  the 
nightiiigaie*s  song,  you  must  know  that  she  sings  during 
three  months,  and  ihat  she  is  silent  when  ahe  has  y(Kin); 
ones.  So  there  is  a  time  in  which  you  may  sing  and  tske 
your  pleasures  in  the  marriage  stale,  anU  anoilier  to 
waich  your  children.  Don*i  damn  yourselves  for  then; 
and  remembvr  it  would  be  better  to  see  them  drowned  than 
damned.' 

*  As  to  widowt,  I  observe,  that  the  turtle  withdraws  and 
sighs  in  the  woods,  whenever  she  has  Inst  her  coaipani<«; 
so  must  thev  retire  into  the  wood  of  the  ernes,  and  hav- 
ing lost  their  temporal  husband,  lake  no  other  but  Jesus 
Christ. 

*  And  to  close  all,  !  have  told  girli  that  they  must  fly 
from  (he  company  of  men,  and  n(»t  permit  them  to  em- 
brace, nor  even  touch  them.  Look  on  the  ruse,  it  has  a 
delightful  odour ;  it  embalms  the  place  in  which  it  is  filaced ; 
hut  if  you  grasp  it  underneath,  it  wiH  prick  you  i ill  the 
blood  issues.  The  beauty  of  the  rose  is  the  beauty  of  the 
girl.  The  beauty  and  perfume  of  the  first  invite  u>  smell 
and  to  handle  it,  but  wnen  it  is  to«iched  underneath  it 
pricks  sharply  ;  the  beauty  of  the  girl  likewijte  inviies  the 
hand  ;  but  you,  my  young  ladies !  vou  must  never  suflfer 
this,  for  I  tell  you  that  every  man  who  does  this,  designs  lo 
make  you  hariois.' 

These  ample  extracts  will,  I  hope,  convey  the  same 
pleasure  to  the  reader,  which  I  have  received  by  collecting 
them  from  their  scarce  originals,  little  known  even  to  the 
curious.  Menot,  it  cannot  be  denied^ displays  a  poetic 
imagination,  and  a  fertility  of  concepMon,  which  distin- 
guishes him  among  his  rivals.  The  same  taste  and  |)opn- 
lar  manner  came  into  our  country,  and  were  suited  to  iho 
simplicity  of  ihe  age.  In  1527,  our  Bishop  Latimer 
preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  expresses  himself  iIiuh  :— 

*  Now  ye  have  heard  what  I  meant  by  this  ^tt  card, 
and  how  ye  ought  \o\day.  I  purpose  again  to  ieal  unto 
you  another  card  of  the  eamemit ;  for  thev  bo  ..  so  nigh 
affinity,  that  one  cannot  hvwell  played  without  the  olhei.' 
It  is  curious  to  observe  about  a  century  afterwards,  as 
Fuller  inform*  us.  that  when  a  country  clergyman  imita- 
ted these  familiar  allusions,  the  taste  of  the  congregation 
had  so  changed,  that  he  was  interrupted  by  peals  of 
laughter ! 

Even  in  more  modem  tiroes  have  Menot  and  Maillaiil 
found  an  imitator  in  little  Father  Andr6,  as  well  as  others. 
His  character  has  been  variously  drawn.  He  is  by  some 
represented  as  a  kind  of  buffoon  in  the  pulpit  :  but  others 
more  judiciously  observe,  that  he  only  indulged  his  natu- 
ral genius,  and  uttered  humorous  and  lively  things,  as  the 
good  father  observes  himself,  to  keep  the  attenii<m  oi 
his  audience    awake.      He  was  not   always  laughing. 

*  He  told  many  a  bold  truth,  says  the  author  c^Guerredei 
Auteurs  anciens  et  modemes, '  that  sent  bishops  to  thek 
diocesses,  and  made  many  a  coquette  blush.  He  possessed 
the  art  of  biting  when  he  smiled ;  and  more  ably  conibafec 
vice  by  his  ingenious  satire  than  by  those  vague  apostro- 
phes, which  no  one  takes  to  himself  While  others  were 
straining  their  minds  to  catch  ai  sublime  thoughts,  whick 
no  ona  undcratood.  he  lowered  his  talents  to  the  most  huaw 
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itinm,  and  to  the  inimitest  thin^      From  them  h«  J 
s  exampieii  and  hi*  cunipariiionv ;  and  the  one  and  | 
er  o«rvvr  failed  <if  sucreaB.*      MarvUle  say*,  that  < 
ireaMiooa  were  full  oTahrtrwd  sini|»liciiy.     He  made 
e  use  uf  the  most  pofMilar  proverba.     Hia  comiia- 
nd  fifurea  were  alwaya  borrowed  from  the  moat 
•nd  k(W«)at  ihinga.*     To  ridicule  eff«ctually  the 
;  Ticr»,  lie  wiilingly  employed  quirka  or  puna  ra- 
ji  Miblime  thoughu,  and  he  waa  btile  a4»liciioua  of 
oe  of  ezpreasaon.      Gaaparo  Goxzi,  in  Italy  had  , 
«  power  in  drawiof[  unexpected  uifrrencea  from 
aiKi  familiar  occurrencea.      It  wa«  by   thia  art 
-Id  obi.-*iii«d  so  many  f«41owera.   In  Pioczi'a  Briiiah 
mi««,  Vol.  II,  p.  ids,  we  have  aninataace  of  Qoc- 
mer.     In  tSe  time  of  Charles  11  it  became  faahion* 
inrroduce  huuHMJr  into  aermons.     Stenie  aeems  to 
rvived  it  u  his  termons :  South*a  sparkle  perpetu- 
h  wit  and  pun. 

liflcrent,  however,  are  tbacharacteracf  the  aiiblime 
ra«  of  whom  the  Frendi  hare  preaerved  the  (olluw- 
vipiioQs. 

mre  not  any  more,  Bounlcloue,  La  Rue,  and  Mas- 
Imii  the  idea  which  still  eiists  of  their  manner  of  ad- 
(  their  auditiirs,  may  aenre  instead  of  lesaons. 
td  hn  own  peculiar  mode,  always  adapted  to  iilace, 
rcuratrtanoe,  to  their  auditora,  thiir  aiyle,  aod  tlifir 

daloue,  with  a  collected  air,  had  liitli^  action  :  with 
neraUy  half  closed,  he  pen«'tratt^  the  Hearts  %a  ih« 
»y  the  atiund  (if  a  voice  uniform  and  s<ilcmn.  1'Iia 
I  h  which  a  sacrrd  oraiur  pron'Minced  the  «vc'rds, 
fr  rtr,  *  Thoii  art  the  man,'  in  suddrniy  adJi  e-w.ag 
vue  of  the  kinga  of  France,  struck  more  f'ircibU 
eii  application.  Madame  £>«  Sevi^n^  d<:srr:b-*'s 
ichi.r.  by  aaying,  *  Father  Bourdaloue  thundcra  at 
Janw* 

ue  appeared  with  the  air  (»f  a  prophet.  His  mao- 
» irreaisi.We,  full  of  fire,  iniellif^ence  and  force.  He 
ihea  perfi  ctly  ori|einal.  Several  okl  men,  his  cim- 
iriea,  aiill  shuddered  at  the  recollection  of  the  ez- 
1  wbi<*h  h<  emplovt^i  in  an  apostrophe  to  the  God  of 
ice,  JCvag  nart  gladium  tmrnm, 
pt-Tson  of  Massiilun  ia  sti'.l  present  to  many.  It 
say  h»  aitmirers,  that  he  b  yet  in  the  pulpit  with 
of  yimplJctty,  that  modest  demeanour,  those  eyes 
dedmitiit,  those  unstudied  gestures,  that  passiwoiaic 
Mit  mid  countenance  of  a  man  penetrated  with  his 
mnd  conveying  to  the  mind  the  moat  brilliant  light, 
lie  heart  the  moat  tender  emotians.  Baron,  the 
A,  coming  out  from  one  nf  his  aermtms,  truth  forced 
w  Kpa  a  cfinfession  humiliating  to  his  profession ; 
irnd,'  said  he  to  one  of  his  companiona,  *  thia  ia  an 
ftud  we  are  only  actors.' 

If  AtTESLT  IMITATOaS. 

•  have  been  found  occasionally  some  artists  who 
I  perfectly  imitate  the  spirit,  the  taste,  the  charac- 

the  pec^linritiea  of  e<^at  masters,  that  they  ha*e 
ircMioenlly  deceived  the  moat  skilful  connoissetirs. 
I  Angelo  sculptured  a  sleeping  Cupid,  of  which 
broken  o6r  an  arm,  he  buned  the  same  in  a  place 
le  knew  it  would  soon  be  found.  The  critics  were 
red  *€  admirinr  it,  as  one  of  the  moat  precious  re- 
Btiquity.  It  waa  sold  to  the  Cardinal  of  8i  George, 
n  Michael  Anc^lo  discovered  the  whole  mystery, 
aff  to  the  Cupid  the  arm  which  he  had  reserved. 
needfiCe  of  Peter  Misnard  is  more  singular.  This 
tist  painted  a  Magdalen  on  acnnvass  fabricated  at 

A  broker,  in  concert  with  Mignard,  went  to  the 
er  He  Clairville,  and  told  him  as  a  secret  that  he 
•«eenre  from  Italy  a  Magdalen  of  Giiido,  and  his 
pi*-«:e.  The  chevalier  canght  the  bait,  begred 
breoee,  and  purchased  the  picture  at  a  very  high 

•a  informed  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  that 
fdalen  was  painted  by  Miffnard.  Mignard  him- 
•ed  the  alarm  to  be  eiven.  but  the  amateur  woukl 
!ee  if ;  all  the  ronnoi«seiirs  acrred  it  was  a  Giiido, 
famous  Le  Bnm  corroborated  this  oftininn. 
thevaher  came  io  Mignard  ;— *  Some  persons  as- 
thai  my  Magdalen  ia  yottr  work  !' — •  Mine  !  they 
rrat  hofWHir.  I  am  sure  Le  Brun  is  not  of  this 
'— ^  Le  Brun  swears  it  can  be  no  other  than  a  Gui- 
HI  ahall  dine  with  me,  aod  meet  several  of  the  first 


On  the  day  of  meeting,  the  picture  waa  again  mora  doa** 
\y  ins|M»cied.  Miienard  hinied  hta  douUa  whether  tba 
piece  waa  the  work  of  that  great  master ;  he  insinuated 
that  it  was  possible  to  he  deceived ;  and  added,  that  if  it 
was  Guido's.  he  did  not  think  it  in  hia  beat  manner.*  *  It 
M  a  Guido,  str,  and  in  his  very  best  manner,'  replied  La 
Brun  with  warmth ;  and  all  the  critics  were  unaninioua. 
Mignard  then  spoke  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice ;  *  And  I,  gen- 
tlemen, will  wager  three  hundred  louia  tiiat  ii  is  not  a 
Guido.  The  dispute  now  became  violent ;  Le  Brun  waa 
desiroua  of  accepting  the  wager.  In  a  word,  the  affair  be- 
came such  that  it  <  uuki  add  nothing  outre  to  the  gk>ry 
of  Mignard.  *  No  air,'  replied  the  latter,  *  I  am  too  honest 
to  bet  when  I  am  certain  to  win.  Monsieur  Le  Chevsiier, 
tliia  fiiece  coat  vou  SOOO  crowns ;  the  money  must  be  re- 
turned,—4ho  painiinff  is  Nunc.'  Le  Brun  would  not  believo 
it.  *  The  proof,'  Mignard  continued,  *  ia  easy.  On  thw 
canvass,  which  is  a  Roman  one,  was  the  portrait  of  a  car> 
dinal ;  1  will  show  ^ou  his  cap.'-^The  chevalier  did  not 
know  which  of  the  rival  artists  to  credit.  The  pro|io»iiion 
alarmed  him.  *  He  who  painted  the  picture  shall  repair 
it,'  said  Mignard.  He  tctuk  a  pencil  dipped  in  oil,  and 
rubbing  the  hair  of  the  Magdalen  discovered  the  cap  o| 
the  canJinal.^The  honour  uf  the  ingenioua  painter  couM 
no  kmger  be  disputed ;  Lebrun  vexed,  sarcastically  ex- 
claimed, *  Always  paint  Guido,  but  never  Mignard.' 

There  is  a  cuUectiun  <»f  engravings  by  that  nigenious  art- 
ist Bernard  Picart,  which  has  bet  n  published  under  the 
title  of  TKe  Jnmne0U  Jmpettcn.  Pirart  had  long  been  vex- 
ed at  the  taste  of  his  day,  which  ran  wliolly  in  favmir  ot 
antiquity,  and  no  one  would  look  at,  much  lesa  admire,  a 
modern  master.  He  published  a  pretended  collection  or  a 
set  of  prims,  from  the  designs  ol  the  great  |iainters,  in 
which  he  imitated  the  eichinga  and  engravings  of  the  vari- 
ous masters,  and  much  were  these  prints  adniireil  ns  the 
works  uf  Gukk),  Rembrandt,  and  (Mhera.  Having  had  hia 
joke,  they  were  publiahed  under  the  title  of  Impo$tMTti  /n- 
iMcma.  The  coniKnareurs  however  are  strangely  divided 
in  their  opinion  of  the  merit  of  this  collectii*n.  Gilpin 
dasaea  theae  *  Innocent  Impoatora'  among  the  most  enter- 
taining of  his  works,  and  is  delighted  by  the  happiness  vi>h 
wiiich  he  haa  outdone  in  their  own  excellencies  the  anii^is 
whom  he  copied  :  but  Strutt,  too  grave  to  admi*  of  j'-kes 
that  twitch  the  connoisseurs,  declares  that  they  cou'id 
never  have  deceived  an  experienced  jiKige,  and  refirohattra 
auch  kinds  of  ingenuity,  played  oiT  at  the  coat  of  the  vrn- 
erahle  brotherhood  of  trie  cognoacenti ! 

The  same  thing  waa  however  dor.e  by  Goltziua,  who  be- 
ing disgotted  at  the  preference  given  to  the  works  of  Al- 
bert Diirer,  Lucas  or  Leyden,  and  others  of  that  school, 
and  haviig  attempted  to  introduce  a  better  taste,  which 
was  not  tmmedialely  reKahed,  he  published  what  waa  after- 
wards called  hia  mmatrr-jnteen.  Theae  are  six  prims  in 
the  style  of  these  masters,  merely  to  prore  that  Goltziua 
could  imitate  their  works,  if  lie  thought  proper.  On?  of 
these,  the  Circumcision,  he  had  painted  on  soiled  f>a|M>r, 
and  to  gi^«  it  the  brown  tint  of  antiouity,  had  caretiilly 
smoked  it,  bv  which  means  it  was  sold  as  a  cnrioiM  per- 
ils mane  e,  and  deceived  some  of  the  moat  capital  ronnoi*. 
aeurs  of  the  day,  one  of  whom  bought  it  as  one  of  the  fin«-iit 
engravin,v8  of  Albert  Durer.  Even  Strutt  acknowledges 
tiie  merit  «f  Goltxius's  master-pieces. 

To  the«e  instances  of  artists  I  will  add  others  of  cele. 
brated  aiit-.H>rs.  Muretiis  rendered  Joseph  Scaliger.  a  great 
stickler  for  the  ancients,  highly  ridiculous  bv  an  artifice 
which  he  I  ractised.  He  sent  some  verses  which  he  fire- 
tended  wen>  copied  from  an  old  manuscript.  The  verves 
were  exeeRcnt,  and  Scaliger  was  c-redulotis.  Af'er  ln«tng 
rend  them,  lie  exclaimed  they  were  sdniirahle.  and  sffirmed 
that  they  we  ••  written  by  an  oU  comic  t»oet,  Fr^ihe'i*.  He 
quoted  them  in  his  comment srv  on  Varo  de  Rt  RuMira^ 
as  one  of  the  most  preri«iiiii  frsements  of  antiipiiiy.  It 
was  then,  when  he  had  fixed  his  foot  firmly  in  the  trap,  that 
Miiretus  infimned  the  world  of  the  little  dependence  lo  be 
placed  on  the  critical  sagacity  nf  one  so  prejudiced  in  fa- 
vour of  the  ancients,  and  who  convidered  his  judgment  as 
infallible. 

The  Abh^  Regneir  Dcsmsrsis.  having  written  an  r^ft^ 
or,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  Canmne.  sent  it  to  the  Ahh^ 
StroTzi  at  Florence,  who  used  it  to  im|MMie  on  three  or  four 
aeademicians  of  Delia  Cni^ra.  He  gave  nut  that  Leo 
Alia* ins,  librarian  nf  the  Vatican,  in  examining  carefully 
the  Mss  nf  Petrarrh  prciierved  there,  had  found  two  pages 
slightlv  glued,  which  having  separated,  he  had  discovered 
this  ode.    The  fact  was  not  at  firat  emailv  credited :  hot 
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•ftftrwarda  the  BimilArity  of  stjln  aad  manner  r«nd«red  it 
kii^jr  probable.  When  Sirwui  undeceived  the  puUic,  it 
procured  the  Abb6  Regnier  a  place  in  the  academy,  as  an 
kooourable  tesiimooy  ul'hia  ingenuity. 

Pere  Commire,  when  Luui«  XlV  resolved  on  tbo 
eooqueiM.  of  Hollaind,  composed  a  Latin  fable,  entitled 
The  Sun  and  the  Frogs/  lo  which  he  assumed  with  such 
thcity  the  style  and  character  of  Phasdrus,  that  the 
isarned  German  critic  Wulhus  was  deceived,  and  inno- 
cently inserted  it  in  bit  edition  of  ihat  fabulist. 

Famimus  8  trade  would  have  deceived  most  of  the  cri- 
tics of  his  age,  if  he  had  given  as  the  remains  uf  antiquity 
the  different  pieces  of  history  and  poetry  which  he  com- 
posed on  the  model  of  the  ancients,  in  his  Pre/nsumes 
AeademietB.  To  preserve  probability  he  might  have  given 
out  that  he  had  drawn  them  from  some  old  and  neglected 
library  ;  he  had  then  only  lo  have  added  *  good  cooiment- 
^y,  tending  lo  display  the  conformity  uT  ihe  stylo  and 
Manner  of  these  fragments  with  the  works  of  those  authors 
to  whom  he  ascribe  them. 

Sig'NUus  was  a  great  master  of  the  style  of  Cicero, 
and  ventured  to  publish  a  treatise  d»  cowao/oriows,  as  a 
composition  of  Cicero  recently  discovered;  many  were 
deceived  by  the  counterfeit,  which  was  perfurmed  with 
great  dexterity,  and  was  long  received  as  genuine ;  but  he 
could  not  deceive  Lipsius,  who,  after  reading  only  ten 
lines,  threw  it  a%vay,  exclaiming,  *  Vah !  non  ut  Ciee' 
•vnu  P  The  late  Mr  Burke  succeeded  more  skilfullv  in 
hu  *  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,'  which  fur  a  fong 
time  passed  as  the  composition  of  IJord  Bolingbroke :  so 
perfect  is  this  ingenious  imposture  of  the  spirit,  manner, 
tad  course  of  thuiking,  of  the  noble  author.  I  believe  it 
was  written  for  a  wager,  and  fairly  won. 

XDWAMO  THK  rOUKTH« 

Our  Edward  the  Fourth  was  a  gay  and  voluptuous 
prince  ;  and  probably  owed  his  cruwn  to  his  handsome- 
ness, his  enormous  debts,  and  passion  for  the  fair  sex. 
He  had  many  Jane  Shores.  Honest  Philip  de  Comines. 
his  contemporary,  says,  *  That  what  greatly  contributed 
to  his  entering  London  as  s3on  as  bo  appeared  at  its 
f  atei,  was  the  great  debts  this  Prince  had  contracted, 
wliicb  made  his  creditors  gladly  assist  him ;  and  the  high 
favour  in  which  he  was  held  by 'the  Bonr^soises,  into  whose 
food  graces  he  had  frequently  glided,  and  who  gained 
over  to  him  their  husbands,  who,  1  suppose,  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  their  lives,  were  glad  to  depose,  or  to  raise  mon- 
arch*.— Many  ladies  and  rich  citizens'  wives,  of  whom 
formerly  he  had  great  privacies  and  familiar  acquaintance, 
gained  over  to  him  their  husbandi  and  relations/ 

This  is  the  description  of  his  voluptuous  life  ;  we  mutt 
recollect,  that  the  wnterhad  been  an  eye  witness,  and  was 
an  honest  man ;  while  modem  historians  only  view  objects 
through  the  colouring  medium  of  their  imagination. 

*  Hi*  had  been  during  the  last  twelve  years  more  accus- 
^ooned  to  his  ease  and  pleasure  than  any  other  prince  who 
lived  in  his  lime.  He  had  nothing  in  his  thoughts  but  Ut 
danu*t  ^nd  of  them  more  than  was  reasonoMt,*  and  hunt- 
ing-matches, good  eating,  and  great  core  of  his  person. 
When  ho  went  in  their  seasuni  to  these  hunting-matches, 
be  always  had  carried  with  him  great  pavilions  for  U$ 
domes,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  splendid  entertain- 
ments ;  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  nis  person  was  as 
ioily  as  any  one  I  ever  saw.  He  was  then  young,  and  as 
handsome  as  anv  man  of  his  age  ;  but  he  has  since  become 
enormously  fat.' 

Since  I  have  got  old  Philip  in  my  hand,  the  reader  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  dipleased,  if  he  attends  to  a  little  more  of 
his  nuivetit  which  will  appear  in  the  form  of  a  amMfsonons 
of  the  limes.  He  relates  what  passed  between  £dwanl 
and  the  kins  of  France  : 

*  When  inH  ceremony  of  the  oath  was  concluded,  our 
king,  who  was  desirous  of  being  friendly,  began  to  say  to 
the  Iting  of  England,  in  a  laughing  way,  that  he  must  come 
to  Paris,  and  be  jovial  amongst  our  ladies ;  and  that  he 
would  give  him  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  for  his  confessor, 
who  would  very  willingly  absolve  him  of  any  mn  which 
psrchance  he  might  commit.  The  king  of  England 
seemed  well  pleased  a*  Uie  invitation,  and  laughed  heart- 
ily ;  fir  he  knew  that  t)ie  said  cardinal  was  tifi  fort  6s« 
eompafnon.  When  the  king  was  returning,  he  spoke  on 
(he  rttad  to  me  ;  and  said,  that  he  did  not  like  to  find  the 
king  of  England  so  much  inclined  to  come  to  Paris.  "  He 
is,"  said  he,  "  a  very  handtome  king :  he  likes  the  women 
^00  much.    He  may  probablv  find  one  a*  Paris  thai  nt? 


make  him  like  to  come  too  often,  or  stav  too  kinf .  Hit 
predecessors  bavs  already  been  too  sauch  at  Paris  u4  m 
Normandy ;"  and  that  **  his  company  wns  not  agreeaUs 
tkit  mde  9ftki9ta;  but  that,  beyond  the  sen,  he  wuned  to 
be  6en  /rsrs  ti  amy.** ' 

I  have  called  Pnilip  de  Comines  komul.  The  old  wiii 
ters,  from  the  simplicity  ol  their  style,  usually  receive  tim 
honourable  epithet ;  but  sometimes  they  deserve  it  as  luus 
as  most  modem  memoir-writers.  No  enemy  is  indeed  m 
terrible  as  a  man  of  genius.  Comines*  violent  enmity  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  appears  in  these  Memous, 
has  been  traced  by  the  minute  researchers  of  anecdotes ; 
and  the  cause  is  not  honourable  to  tJie  memotr-writsr, 
whoee  resentment  was  implacable.  De  Comines  was 
bora  a  subiect  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  for  seven 
years  had  been  a  favorite ;  but  one  day  returning  from 
hunting  with  the  Duke,  then  Count  de  Charolob,  in  fa- 
miliar jocularity  he  sat  himself  down  before  the  prince,  or- 
dering the  prince  to  puU  oifhis  boou.  The  count  laughed 
and  did  this,  but  in  return  for  Comines's  princely  amuse- 
ment, dashed  the  boot  in  his  face,  and  gave  Comines  a 
bloody  nose.  From  that  time  he  was  mortified  in  ths 
court  of  Burgundy  by  the  nickname  of  the  booied  head, 
Comines  long  felt  a  rankling  wound  in  his  mind  ;  and  after 
this  family  quarrel,  for  it  was  not hiug  more,  he  went  over 
to  the  king  of  France,  and  wrote  off*  his  bile  a^inst  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  in  those  *  Memoirs^'  which  give  pos- 
terity a  caricature  likeness  of  that  pnnce,  whom  he  is 
ever  censuring  for  presumption,  obstinacy,  pride,  and 
craelty .  This  Duke  of  Burgundy  however,  it  is  said,  with 
many  virtues,  had  but  one  great  vice,  the  vice  of  sove- 
reigns, that  of  ambition ! 

The  impertinence  of  Comines  had  not  been  chastised 
with  great  severity ;  but  the  nickname  was  never  forgiven: 
unfortunately  for  the  duke,  Comines  was  a  man  of  geiuus. 
When  we  are  versed  in  the  history  of  the  times,  we  shal 
often  discover  that  memoir^writers  have  some  secret  poi- 
son in  their  hearts.  Many,  like  Comines,  bnve  bad  ths 
boot  dashed  on  their  nose.  Personal  rancour  wonderfully 
enlivens  the  style  of  Lord  Oxford  and  Cardinal  de  Rets. 
Memoirs  are  often  dictated  by  its  fiercest  spirit ;  and  then 
histories  are  composed  from  memoirs.  Where  is  truth  ? 
Not  always  in  histories  and  memoirs ! 

XLXZABETH. 

This  great  queen,  says  Marville,  passionately  admired 
handsome  persons,  and  he  wasah-eady  far  advanced  in  her 
favour  who  approached  her  with  beauty  and  grace.  She 
had  so  unconquerable  an  aversion  for  ugly  and  ilUmads 
men,  who  had  been  treated  unfortunately  by  nature  tha^ 
she  could  not  endure  their  presence. 

When  she  issued  from  her  palace,  her  guards  were 
careful  to  disperse  from  before  her  eyes  hkleous  and  de- 
formed people,  the  lame,  the  hunch- backed,  &c,  in  a  word, 
all  those  whose  appearance  might  shock  her  fastidious 
sensations. 

There  is  this  singular  and  admirable  in  the  conduct  d 
Elizabeth,  that  she  made  her  pleasure  subservient  to  her 
poUtks,  and  she  maintained  her  affairs  by  what  in  general 
occasion  the  ruin  of  princes.  So  secret  were  her  amours, 
that  even  to  the  present  day  their  mysteries  cannot  be  pe- 
netrated ;  but  the  utility  she  drew  from  them  is  public,  and 
always  operated  for  the  good  of  her  people.  Her  lovers 
were  her  ministers,  and  her  ministers  were  her  lovers. 
Love  commanded,  love  was  obeyed ;  and  the  reign  of  this 
princess  was  happv,  because  it  was  a  reign  of  Zom,  in 
which  its  chains  ana  its  slavery  are  liked !' 

The  origin  of  Raleigh's  advancement  in  the  queen's 
graces,  was  by  an  act  of  gallantry.  Raleigh  spoiled  a  new 
plush  cloak,  while  the  t^ueen  stepping  cautMMisly  on  it, 
shot  forth  a  smile,  in  which  he  read  promotion.  Captain 
Raleigh  soon  became  Sir  Walter,  and  rapidly  advanced 
in  the  queen's  favour. 

Hume  has  furnished  us  with  ample  pi  oofs  of  the  jiofyos 
which  her  courtiers  feigned  for  her,  and  which,  with  others 
I  shall  give,  confirm  the  opinion  of  Vigneul  Marville,  who 
did  not  know  probably  the  rearnn  why  her  amours  were 
never  discovered ;  which,  indeed,  never  went  further  at  the 
highest  than  boisterous  or  extreme  gallantry.  Hume  has 
preserved  in  his  notes  a  letter  written  bv  Raleiieh.  It  u  a 
perfect  amorous  composilion.  After  havinf  exeneo  ms 
poetic  talents  to  exalt  her  chamu,  and  Ais  qffedwn,  he  con- 
cludes, by  comparing  her  majesty,  who  was  then  sufy,  to 
Venus  and  Diana.  Sir  Walter  was  not  her  only  courtier 
who  wroto  in  this  stylo.    Evon  in  her  old  age  she  aiTected 
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gmiife  loodnert  for  music  and  danc'ing,  and  a  kind  of 
tddmh  drollerj,  bjr  which  however  h«r  court  aeemed  a 
art  of  love,  and  'she  the  ■orereign.  A  curioua  anecdote 

a  letter  of  the  times  has  reached  us.  Secretary  Cecil, 
e  Tonngest  son  of  Lord  Burleigh,  si^enis  to  have  per- 
ctiy  entered  into  her  character.  Lady  Derby  wore 
Mut  her  neck  and  in  her  bosom  a  portrait ;  the  queen 
;pyinf  it.  inquired  about  it,  but  her  ladvship  was  anxious 

eooceid  it.  The  queen  insisted  on  having  it,  and  dia- 
(reriAg  it  to  be  the  portrait  of  young  Cecil,  she  snatched 
away,  ami  tyin*;  it  upon  her  shoe,  walked  long  with  it ; 
ierwards  she  fuiined  it  on  her  elbow,  and  wore  it  some 
ae  there.  Sei'.relary  Cecil  hearing  of  this  composed 
MM  verses  and  got  them  set  to  music ;  this  music  the 
leen  insisted  on  hriring.  In  his  v<^rse«  Cecil  sung  that 
9  rrpiofMl  not,  tho«igh  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  grace 
hers  ;  be  cotitenled  himself  with  the  favour  she  had  gtv- 
I  hioB,  by  weannt  his  portrait  on  her  feet  and  her  elbow ! 
lie  writer  of  the  fitter  adds,  **  All  these  things  are  very 
tcret.*  In  this  ii^nner*  she  contrived  to  lay  the  fastest 
M  OQ  her  able  servants,  and  her  servants  on  her. 

Those  who  are  iniimaiely  acquainted  with  the  private 
lecdotesof  thoi:*  tiroes,  know  what  encouragement  this 
ijal  coquette  g^ve  to  most  who  were  near  her  person, 
lodd,  in  his  Cliurch  History,  says,  that  the  Earls  of  Ar- 
ia and  AnuvVAt  and  Sir  William  Pickering,  *  were  not 
■t  of  hopes  uf  gaining  QrUeen  Elizabeth's  affections  in 
■nthrouoirl  way. 

She  encooraged  every  person  of  eminence :  she  even 
eat  so  far  on  the  anniversary  of  her  coronation,  as  pub- 
dy  lo  take  a  ring  from  her  finger,  and  put  it  on  the 
Kike  of  A I  ennui's  hand.  She  also  ranked  among  her 
utors,  H-^nry  the  Third  of  France,  and  Henry  the 
rreal. 

She  tyvrer  foreave  Buzenval  for  ridiculing  bar  bad  pro- 
■Dciaiioa  of  the  French  language  :  and  when  Uenry  IV 
mC  him  over  on  an  embassy,  she  would  not  receive  him. 
o  aire  was  the  irritable  pride  of  this  great  queen,  that 
M  ande  her  private  injuries  matters  of  state. 
*  This  queen/  writes  Du  Maurier,  in  the  Mtmoimpamr 
W9ir  m  PHiHuire  de  HolUmtU,  *  who  displayed  so  many 
BToic  accomplishments,  had  this  foible,  of  wishing  lo  be 
MMgfat  beautiful  by  all  the  world.  I  heard  from  my  fa* 
ler,  that  having  been  sent  to  her,  at  every  audience  he 
ad  with  her  majesty,  she  pulled  off  her  gloves  more  than 

hundred  times  to  display  her  bands,  which  indeed  were 
sry  beautiful  and  very  white.' 

Aaorher  anecdote,  not  less  curious,  relates  to  the  affair 
r  the  Duke  of  Aoiou  and  our  Elizabeth,  and  one  more 
roof  of  her  partuiiiy  for  handsome  men.  The  writer 
r«s  Lewis  cTuyon,  a  contemporary  of  the  times  he  no- 


*Prands  Duke  of  Anjou  being  desirous  of  marrying  a 
nmwid  head,  caused  proposals  of  marriage  to  be  made 
»  Elizabeth  queen  of  England.  Letters  passed  betwixt 
1^^^  and  their  portraits  were  exchanged.  At  length  her 
ia[e«y  informed  him,  that  she  would  never  contract  a 
larriage  wiih  any  one  who  sought  her,  if  she  did  not  first 
ic  Ma  peraom.  If  he  would  not  come,  nothing  more  should 
•  said  on  the  subject.  This  prince,  over-pressed  by  his 
ouag  firiends,  (who  were  as  little  able  of  jud^jing  as  hiro- 
^^  pitd  no  ai'ention  to  the  counsels  of  men  of  maturer 
idgmeat.  H-n  paiwd  over  to  England  without  a  splen* 
id  train.  The  said  ladv  contemplated  his  permm  ;  she 
Niad  htm  «^/y,  disfigured  by  deep  scars  of  the  tmaU'^poa^ 
■d  that  he  had  also  an  Hl-9haptd  nose,  with  no€UingB  in  Ae 
tek  !  AU  these  were  so  many  reasons  with  her,  that  he 
mU  never  be  admitted  into  her  good  graces.' 

PnCtenham,  in  his  very  rare  book  of  the  *  Art  of  Poe« 
e,'  p.  S48,  no'ices  the  grace  and  msjesty  of  Elizabeth's 
■mrsarr-i"  *  Her  iitately  manner  of  walk,  with  a  certaine 
raadiiie  rather  than  graviiie,  marcbin|  with  leysure, 
Meh  our  sovereign  ladye  and  mistresse  is  accustomed  to 
M  generally,  unless  it  be  when  she  walketh  apace  for 
tr  pleasure,  or  to  patch  her  a  heate  in  the  cold  mom- 

»f  the  following  ez^raet  from  a  letter  from  one  of  her 
HUlMnan,  we  di«cover  that  her  usual  habits,  though  stu- 
oaa,  were  not  of  the  gentlest  kind,  and  that  the  service 
la  aaaeted  from  her  attendants  was  not  borne  without 
Mcealed  murmurs.  The  writer  groans  in  secrecy  to  his 
iead.  Sir  John  Stanhope  writes  to  Sir  Robert  Cecil  in 
M^  *  I  was  all  the  afiemowne  with  her  majestie,  of  mv 
dhe.  aad  thea  thinking  to  rest  me,  went  in  agayne  with 
She  waa  ptaaaed  with  the  FiSosoMTs  ttoae, 


and  hath  been  att  tku  dmf  rtnomM^  Wf^'  Mr  Gra- 
veil  b  absent,  and  I  am  tyed  so  as  I  cannot  styrr,  bat  ahall 
be  of  lAs  woMTse  for  yt,  these  two  dayes  !* 

Puitenham,  p.  t49,  has  also  recorded  an  hoooaraUa 
anecdote  of  Elizabeth,  and  characteristic  of  that  high  ■»• 
jesty  which  was  in  her  thoughts,  as  well  as  in  her  aetiona. 
When  she  came  to  the  crown,  a  knight  of  the  realm  who 
had  insolently  behaved  to  her  when  Lady  Elizabeth,  feB 
upon  his  knees  to  her,  and  besought  her  pardon,  suspeeU 
ing  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower ;  she  replied  mildly,  *l>o  yoa 
not  know  that  we  are  descended  of  the  iisn,  whose  aatura 
u  not  to  harme  or  prey  upon  the  mouse,  or  any  other  such 
small  vermin'/* 

dueen  Elizabeth  was  taught  to  write  bv  the  celebrated 
Roger  Aacham,  Her  writing  is  eztremeiy  beautiful  and 
correct,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  a  little  maauacryt 
book  of  prayers,  prMerved  in  the  British  Museum.  I 
have  seen  her  first  writing4>ook  preserved  at  Oxford  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  ;  the  gradual  improvement  of  her  ■»• 
iesty's  hand-writing,  is  very  honourable  to  her  diUigoooe : 
but  the  most  curious  thing  is  the  paper  on  which  she  tried 
her  pens;  thb  she  uiually  did  by  writing  the  name  of  her 
beloved  brother  Edward ;  a  proof  the  early  and  ■idiil 
attachment  she  formed  to  that  amiable  prince. 

The  education  of  Elizabeth  had  been  severely  rliiaical ; 
she  thought,  and  she  wrote  in  all  the  spirit  vf  the  great 
characters  of  antiquity ;  and  her  speeches  and  her  lettera 
are  studded  with  apophthegms,  aira  a  terseness  of  idaaa 
and  language,  that  give  an  exalted  idea  of  her  mind.  !■ 
her  evasive  answers  to  the  commons,  in  reply  to  their  pot^ 
tion  to  her  majesty  to  marry,  she  has  employed  an  eaar- 
getic  word :  *  Were  I  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not  meaa  lo 
marry,  I  might  say  less  than  I  intend  ;  and  were  I  to  tell 
you  that  I  do  mean  to  marry,  I  might  say  more  than  it  ia 
proper  for  you  to  know ;  therefore  1  give  you  an  «Mmv, 
answerleas !' 

TBB  CBIirXSB   LA50UA0X. 

The  Chinese  language  is  like  no  other  on  the  clobt ; 
it  is  said  to  contain  not  more  than  about  SSO  worw,  bm 
it  is  by  no  means  monotonous,  for  it  has  f  >ur  accents,  the 
eveii,  the  raised,  the  lessened,  and  the  returning,  which 
multiply  every  word  into  four ;  aa  difficult,  says  Mr  Astle, 
for  an  European  to  understand,  as  it  is  for  a  Chinese  lo 
comprehend  the  six  pronunciations  of  the  French  ■•  !■ 
fact  they  can  so  diversify  their  monosyllabic  words  fay  the 
different  tones  which  they  give  them,  that  the  same  char- 
acter differently  accented,  signifies  sometimes  ten  or  mora 
different  things. 

From  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of  the  LeUrm  Ed^fUmim 
s<  Ctaieutei  I  take  the  present  critically  humourous  ao* 
count  of  this  Unguage. 

P.  Bourgeois,  one  of  the  missionaries,  attempted,  afker 
ten  months,  residence  at  Pekin,  to  preach  in  the  Chinese 
language.  These  are  the  wonb  of  the  good  father.  *God 
knows  how  much  this  first  Chinese  sermon  coat  no!  I 
can  assure  vou,  this  language  resembles  no  other.  The  ^ 
same  word  has  never  but  one  termination  ;  and  then  adiaa 
to  all  that  in  our  declensions  distinguishes  the  gender,  aid 
the  number  of  things  we  would  speak  ;  adieu,  in  iho 
verbs  to  all  which  might  explain  the  active  person,  how 
and  in  what  time  ii  acts,  if  it  acts  alone  or  with  others :  m 
a  word,  with  the  Chinese  the  same  word  is  the  substan- 
tive, adjective,  verb,  singular,  plural,  mavculine,  feminino, 
&c.  It  is  the  person  who  hears  who  must  arranfe  the 
circumataoces,  and  guess  them.  Add  to  all  this,  that  afl 
the  words  of  this  language  are  reduced  to  three  hundred 
and  a  few  more ;  that  they  are  pronounced  in  so  many 
different  ways,  that  they  signify  eighty  thotisand  different 
things,  which  are  expressed  by  as  many  different  charac* 
tors.  This  is  not  all:  the  arrangement  of  all  these  mono- 
syllables appears  to  be  under  no  general  rule  ;  so  that  lo 
know  the  language  after  having  learnt  the  words,  we  bmmC 
learn  every  particular  phrase  :  the  lea^t  inversion  woirid 
make  you  unintelligible  to  three  parts  of  the  Chinese. 

*  I  will  give  vou  an  example  of  their  words.  They  told 
me  eftea  signifies  a  6eolc  .*  so  that  1  thought  whenever  the- 
word  cAoM  was  pronounced,  a  book  was  the  subject.  Not 
stall!  CAe«,  the  next  time  1  heard  it,  I  found  vignfled  a 
tno.  Now  I  was  to  recollect,  dbea  was  a  book  or  a  troo. 
But  this  amounted  to  nothmg :  .cAsii,  I  found,  expresaad 
also  great  keata ;  ekou  is  to  refofs  .*  cAo«  is  the  ^iirsfw  ; 
ekou  means  to  be  aencstoaied  ,*  ekom  exnreaaea  the  Isst  ffm* 
wuger,  &c.  I  shouM  not  finish,  were  I  lo  attempt  lo  |p«t 
you  all  ita  BtftuficatiflBa. 
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Notwithstanding;  these  tingular  difficultiei,  coulJ  one 
but  find  a  help  in  tn«i  |M*ruiial  of  ihcir  bu«>kt(,  1  vhtku.d  not 
complain.  B«ji  thi.^  is  imjKMsible !  Their  language  is 
quite  different  rroin  that  of  «im|)le  convematiuu.  What 
will  ever  be  an  toittirniouniable  difficulty  to  every  Eu- 
ropean, is  the  pronounctalioo :  every  word  may  bie  pro- 
aounc^  in  five  iliflerent  tones ;  yet  every  tone  is  not  so 
distinct  that  an  unpractised  ear  can  easily  disiinjjuish  it. 

These  monMvl.ables  fly  with  amazing  rapidity :  then 
diey  are  continually  disj^isrd  by  elisions,  Hhicn  some- 
times hardly  leave  any  thing  of  two  monosyllables.  From 
an  aspirated  tone,  you  must  pass  immediately  to  an 
even  one ;  from  a  whistling  note  to  an  inward  one  ;  some- 
times your  voice  must  proceed  from  the  palate  ;  sometimes 
it  must  be  guttural,  and  almost  always  na«al.  I  recited 
my  sermon  at  least  fifty  times  to  my  servant,  before  I 
^>oke  it  in  public ;  and  yet  I  am  told,  though  he  coiiiin- 
mtlly  corrected  me,  that,  of  the  ten  parts  of  the  sermon, 
(as  the  Chinese  express  themselves,)  they  hardly  undnr- 
■tood  three.  Fortunately  the  Chinese  are  wuiide.rfiilly 
patient;  and  they  are  ast(»nished  that  any  idintnrant 
■tranger  should  be  able  to  learn  two  words  of  their  lan- 
guage.' 

It  is  not  less  curious  to  be  informed,  as  Dr  Hager  tells 
us  in  his  Elementary  Characters  of  the  Chinese,  that 
*  Satires  are  odcn  composed  in  China,  which,  if  you  attend 
to  the  ehara/^ra^  their  import  is  pure  and  sublime ;  but 
if  you  regard  the  ton*,  only,  they  contain  a  meaning  ludi- 
crous or  obscene.*  He  adds,  *  In  the  Chinese  one  word 
■ometimes  corresponds  to  three  or  fiiur  thousand  charac- 
ters ;  a  property  quite  opposite  to  that  of  our  language,  in 
which  mynada  of  diflTerenl  wonU  are  expressed  by  the  some 
Mfert.' 

MEDICAL   MUSIC 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  May  1806,  we  find 
that  several  of  ine  medical  literati  on  the  continent  are 
at  present  engatfed  in  making  inquiries  and  experiments 
apon  the  inftuenee  of  mu$ie  in  the  cure  of  dieeaue.  The 
teamed  Dui^aux  is  said  to  lead  the  band  of  this  new  tribe 
cfafMoCeiirs  and  eo^Tiosoenti. 

The  subject  having  excited  my  curiosity,  though  I  since 
have  found  that  it  is  no  new  discoverv,  the  reader  ought  to 
receive  indulgently  the  pn>fii  of  my  discoveries  ;  all  whir-h 
I  do  not  wish  to  pass  on  him  for  more  than  they  are 
worth. 

There  is  a  curious  article  in  Dr  Burney's  Hisitory  of 
Music,  *  On  the  Medicinal  Powers  attributed  to  Music  by 
the  Ancients,*  %vhich  he  derived  from  the  learneti  lab'Mirs 
of  a  modern  physician,  M.  Burette,  who  doubtlesx  could 
play  a  tune  to,  as  well  as  prescribe  one  to  his  patient. 
He  conceives  that  music  can  relieve  the  pains  of  the 
•ciatica,  and  that  independent  of  the  greater  or  less  skill 
of  the  musician;  by  flattering  the  ear  and  diverting  the 
attention,  and  occasioning  certain  vibrations  of  the  nerves, 
it  can  remove  tho.^e  olntrucuons  which  occasion  this  dis- 
order. M.  Burette,  and  many  modern  physicians  and 
philosophers,  have  believed  that  music  has  the  power  of 
affecting  the  mind,  and  the  whole  nervous  system,  so  as 
Id  give  a  temporary  relief  in  certain  diseases,  and  even  a 
radical  cure.  Dr  Mairan,  Bianchini,  and  other  respecta- 
ble names,  have  pursued  the  same  career.  But  tne  an- 
cients record  miracles ! 

Some  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Dr  Mitchell  of  Brighthelm- 
■lone  wrote  a  dis.sertation.  *  De  Arte  Medendi  apud  Prie- 
€oe  Mumeee  ope  atque  Carminum*  printed  for  J.  Nicli«>ls, 
1T8S.  He  writes  under  the  aseumed  name  of  Michael 
Gaapar ;  but  whether  this  Icarnisd  dissertator  be  grave  «>r 
jocular,  more  than  one  critic  has  not  been  able  to  resolve 
me.  I  suspect  it  to  be  a  satire  on  the  parade  ot*  learning 
of  certain  German  erudUi^  who  prove  any  point  by  the 
weakest  analogies  and  the  most  fanciful  conceits.  The 
fallowing  summary  will  convey  an  idea  of  this  dissert  at  ir>n. 
Amongst  barbarous  or  half^vilized  nations,  diseases  have 
been  generally  attributed  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits. 
The  depression  of  mind  which  is  generally  attendant  on 
■ickiiess,  and  the  delirium  accompanying  certain  stsffts  of 
disease  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  especiallv  de- 
■eting  the  immediate  influence  of  a  demon.  The  efl!<'ct  of 
music  in  raisins  the  energies  of  the  mind,  or  wnat  wf^  com- 
monly call  animal  spirits,  was  obvious  to  early  observa- 
tion. I's  power  of  attracting  slronj  attention,  mav  in 
■ome  ca9es  have  appeared  to  effect  even  th<»«e  who  la- 
boured under  a  considerab'e  dH£reo  of  mental  di<(or>lor. 
The  accompanying  depression  of  mind  was  considered  as 


a  part  of  the  disease,  perhaps  rightly  enough, 
was  prescribed  as  a  remedy  to  remove    uie   syn^>ln«* 
when  e&|>erieuce  had  not  ascertained  the  probable  cause. 
Homer,  whi>se  heroes  exhibit  high  pasMoos,  but  net  r>* 
fiued  manners,  represents  the  Grecian  Army  asemployiuf 
routfic  to  stay  the  rasing  of  the  plague.     Tbe  Jft'.vuh  VA 
tioii,  in  the  time  of  King  David,  appear  not  to  have  brea 
much  further  advanced  in  civUizaiiou;    accordingly  ws 
find   David  employed  in  his  youth  to  remove  the  mienlal 
derangement  ot  Saul  by  his  harp.     The  method  of  curs 
was  suggested  as  a  common  one  in  those  days,  by  SaaTi 
servants  ;  and  the  success  is  not  mentioned  as  a  nurads. 
Pindar,  with  poetic  license,  speaks  of  iSEIsculapius  healing 
acute  disorders   with  soothing  songs;  but   .£sculapius, 
whether  man  or  deity,  or  between  both,  is  a  physician  ol 
the  days  of  barbarism  and  fable.    Piiny  scouts  the  idea 
that  music  should  aflect  real  iiodily  injury,  but  quotes  Ho* 
meron  the  subject ;  mentions  Theophrai»tus  as  suggeatiag 
a  tune  for  the  cure  of  the  hip  gout,  and  Cato,  as  entertain* 
ing  a  fancy  that  it  had  a  good  efl*ect  when  limbs  were  out 
ot  joint,  and,  that  Varro  tho«ight    it  good  for  the  gout 
Aulus  Gellius  cites  a  work  of  Tlieo)>hrastus,  which  rr« 
commends  music  as  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  a  viper. 
Boyle  and  Shakspeare  mention  the  effects  of  music  super* 
vesicam.     Kircher's  *  Musurgia,'  and  Swinburne's  Tra- 
vels, relate  the  effects  of  music  on  th(»se  who  are  bitten  by 
the  tarantula.     Sir  W.  Temple  seems  to  buve  given  cred* 
it  to  the  stories  of  the  power  of  music  over  diseases. 

The  ancients  indeed  record  miracles ;  at  least  none  ia 
'  the  golden  legend'  appear  to  be  more  so  than  the  tales 
they  relate  of  the  medicinal  powers  of  music.  A  fever  is 
removed  by  a  song,  and  deafness  is  cured  by  a  trumpet, 
and  the  pestilence  is  chased  away  by  the  sweetness  of  aa 
harmonious  lyre.  That  deaf  people  can  hear  best  in  a 
great  noise,  is  a  fact  alleged  by  some  moderns,  in  favour 
of  the  ancient  story  of  curing  deafness  by  a  trurnpet.  Dr 
Willis  tells  us,  says  Dr  Burney,  of  a  Udy  who  could  Arar 
only  while  a  drum  wa$  Iteatinf,  in«omu<h  'bather  husband, 
the  account  says,  hired  a  drummer  as  her  servaa:,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  her  conversation. 

Music  and  ih«*  "ounds  of  instruments,  says  the  lively 
Vi^iieul  de  MarvUle,  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  body 
and  the  mind,  they  assist  the  circulation  oCrho  l«'««r-d,  they 
dissipate  ^'apours,  and  open  the  vo<^s«is  lu)  iNst  :hc  ectioa 
of  perspiration  ii  freer.  He  *eiis  a  stoiy  <y  a  porstKi  ol 
distinction,  who  atsrured  him,  that  one*  ^^ing  suddenly 
seized  by  violent  illness,  instead  of  a  cor  iultatinn  of  phy* 
■ician^t,  he  immediaiely  called  a  band  rA'  i.st^siritns,  and 
their  viiilins  played  so  we!!  in  his  in«ififj,  that  his  bowels 
became  perfectly  in  tune,  and  in  r.  'ew  hi-iir^i  were  hai^ 
moiiiously  becalmed.  I  onre  h**ard  s  s'orv  «*  Fari?ielli  the 
famous  singer,  who  wsm  sent  for  t)  Madrid  to  try  the  ef- 
feet  of  his  magical  voice  on  me  King  of  Spai*i.  His  in»> 
jesty  was  buried  in  the  profounilest  melaricholv,  nothing 
co«iid  raise  an  emotion  in  him  ;  he  livci  in  a  total  ohlivi<4i 
of  life;  he  sat  in  a  darkened  chamber,  entirely  eiven  up 
to  the  most  distressmi;  kmd  of  madness.  The  physiciairt 
ordered  Farinelli  at  first  to  sing  in  an  outer  room  ;  and  for 
the  first  day  or  two  this  was  done,  without  any  effect  on 
the  royal  patient.  At  length  it  was  observed,  the  king, 
awaking  from  his  stupor,  seemed  to  listen;  on  the  next 
day  tears  were  seen  starting  in  his  eyes ;  the  day  aOer  he 
ordered  the  door  of  his  chamber  to  oe  left  op^n— and  at 
length  the  perturbed  spirit  entirely  left  our  modern  Saul, 
and  the  medieinal  voice  of  Farinelli  effected  what  no  other 
medicine  could 

I  now  prepare  to  give  the  reader  some  /arCs,  which  he 
may  consider  as  a  trial  of  credulity— their  authorities  are 
however  not  conlemptible.-*NaturalistM  assert  that  ani- 
mals and  birds,  as  well  as  '  knotted  oaks,'  as  Congreva 
informs  us,  are  sensible  to  the  charms  of  music.  This 
may  serve  as  an  instance :— An  oflicer  was  confined  in 
the  Bastile.  He  begged  the  governor  to  permit  him  the 
use  rif  his  Iut9,  to  soften,  by  the  harmonies  of  his  instru- 
ment, the  rigours  of  his  prison.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days, 
this  modern  Orpheus,  playins  on  his  lure,  was  greatly  ae- 
tonished  to  see  frisking  out  of  their  holes  great  ntimhersof 
mice ;  and  de!«cendins  from  their  woven  habitations, 
crowds  of  spiders,  who  formed  a  rirrle  about  him,  while 
he  ctmtinned  plavins  his  soul-subduing  in.«ttrument.  His 
surprise  was  at  fir!»t  so  ereat,  that  he  was*  petrified  with 
asioriixhment  ;  when  having  ceased  to  plav,  the  a-semblv, 
wht»  did  ii'tt  rome  to  se*?  hi-*  person,  hut  to  hear  hi'?  instni- 
menf,  immediately  bp»kfi  up.  As  he  harl  a  crest  dislike 
to  spiders,  it  was  two  days   before  he  ventured  again  IC 
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loach  bw  imttrameot.  Al  l«nfth,  havnif  conquered,  for 
fbe  Dov^y  uf  hU  cdoipanj,  hi«  dulike  uT  iheni,  h«  recum- 
■leacrd  hid  concrrt,  wliea  the  aaeembly  wan  by  far  more 
Bittoemu«  than  at  hr»t ;  and  in  the  cuur*e  <if  farther  time, 
be  fbuad  himielf  aiirroundcd  by  a  huitdred  wnidnd  am^ 
lears.  Having  thus  micceeded  m  aiiracliai;  this  c<NO|>any, 
be  treachcruusly  cooirived  to  gel  rid  ol'thvm  athi«  will. 
For  tbiB  purpuse  he  l»e|;iefHl  the  keeper  to  give  him  a  cat, 
wbich  be  put  m  a  caj^e,  and  let  looee  at  the  very  iiMtant 
whrn  the  iiitle  hairy  people  were  muel  entranced  by  the 
Onphean  «kiil  he  displaycMi. 

The  Abb^  OUvrt  has  described  an  amusement  of  Pelis- 
•OQ during  his  confinenM^t  lu  the  Bastite,  «hich  consisted 
in  fee<iuig  a  ppiuer,  which  be  discoverrd  funning  its  wrb 
M  tbe  cnmer  uf  the  small  window.  For  some  time  he 
placed  bis  flies  at  tlie  edge,  while  his  valet,  who  was  with 
■UB,  played  on  a  bag-fiipe :  liiile  by  little,  Uie  spider  used 
■self  to  distinguish  the  sound  of  the  instrument,  and  issued 
from  tea  b«ile  to  run  and  catch  its  prey.  I'hus  calling  it 
«|ways  by  the  same  sound,  and  placing  the  flies  at  a  still 
creater  distance,  he  succeeded,  after  several  nHHiihs,  to 
dnll  the  spider  by  regular  ex«>rGise,  so  that  it  at  length  never 
&iled  eppeanng  at  the  first  sound  to  seize  on  the  fly  pro- 
vided for  It,  even  <mi  the  knees  of  the  pr'is«jner. 

Marvilie  baa  given  us  the  following  curious  anecdote  on 
ibis  suhject.  He  says,  that  di>ul>tiug  the  truth  of  iliose 
who  say  ii  i»  natural  fur  us  to  love  music,  e»»peciaily  tiie 
•ouod  uf  wstruments,  and  that  beasu  ihemvelves  are 
toucbed  wiih  it,  h<-iiig  one  day  in  the  country  I  inauired  into 
the  truth ;  and,  whiU)  a  man  was  playing  on  the  frump 
marioe,  madr  my  observations  on  a  cai,  a  dog,  a  horse, 
an  as)*r  *  hind,  cows,  umall  birds,  and  a  cnck  and  hens, 
wbo  were  in  a  yard  under  a  window  un  Mhich  I  was  lean* 
ing.  I  did  not  perceive  that  the  cat  was  the  least  affected, 
and  I  even  judged,  by  her  air,  that  she  wiHild  have  given 
•U  the  ini>iruroeni8  in  tbe  world  fur  a  mouse,  sleening 
ia  the  sun  all  the  time ;  the  horse  stup|»ed  shurt  Irum 
tune  to  time  hefi>re  the  window,  raising  his  head  up  now 
and  then,  as  he  wat  feeding  nn  the  firas« ;  the  dog  c«)ntin« 
iMd  for  above  an  huur  seated  on  his  hind  legs,  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  player;  the  ass  did  nut  discover  the  leant 
Mdicatiuo  of  his  btring  touched,  eating  his  thistles  peace- 
aUy  ;  the  hind  lifted  up  her  large  wide  ears,  and  seemed 
Tary  attentive  ;  the  cows  slept  a  little,  and  after  gazing,  as 
though  lliev  had  been  acquainted  wiih  us,  went  furwvani  ; 
acme  little "^irds  that  were  in  an  aviary,  and  others  on  the 
trees  and  bufihes,  almost  tore  their  litile  throats  with  aing- 
iBff ;  but  the  cnck,  who  minded  only  his  hens,  who  were 
•gleiy  employed  in  scraping  a  neighbouring  dunghill,  did 
not  snow  in  any  manner  that  they  took  the  least  pleasure 
in  bearing  the  trump  marine. 

A  modem  travrik-r  assures  as,  that  he  has  repeatodly 
observed  in  the  island  uf  Mad«;ira,  that  the  lizaros  arn  ar- 
traeted  by  the  notes  of  music,  and  that  he  has  assembled  a 
Bomber  of  them  by  the  p«>wers  of  his  instniment.  He 
tells  us  a!so,  that  when  the  negroes  catch  them,  fur  AmkJ, 
they  accocnpanj  the  chase  by  whistling  snme  tune,  which 
has  alwa\ a  the  fflnct  of  drawing  great  numbers  towards 
them.  S'edman,  in  his  ez|>editioti  to  Surinam,  deiK>ribes 
certain  sib%U  among  the  negroes,  whu  among  several  sin* 
gular  practi«:es,  can  charm  or  conjure  down  from  the  tree 
certain  serpf^its,  who  will  wreath  about  the  arms,  neck, 
and  breast  of  the  preicnd«*d  sorceress,  listening  to  her  voice. 
The  sacred  wnters  speak  of  the  charming  of  adders  and 
serpents;  ai.d  iir'hing,  says  he,  is  more  notorious  than 
that  the  ea«terr  rdians  will  ri<l  the  houves  of  the  most 
venomous  snakes,  oy  charming  them  with  the  smin*!  of  a 
fluie,  which  calls  them  out  of  their  holes.  Thexe  anec- 
do*es,  whic  i  mav  startle  some,  seem  to  be  fully  confirmed 
by  Sir  William  J«ioes,  in  his  curious  dissertation  on  the 
■usical  nsodws  of  the  Hindoos. 

After  food,  when  the  operations  of  digestion  and  ab- 
SDrptiao  give  so  much  employment  to  the  vessels,  that  a 
tsaiporary  state  of  mental  repoiie  must  be  found,  especially 
■I  net  dim«tf;s,  essential  to  health,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  be!ieve  that  a  few  agreeable  airs,  either  heard  or 
played  without  efr«»n.  must  have  all  the  pood  effects  of 
ile^  and  none  of  its  disadvantages  ;  putting  the  »oul  in 
Uses,  as  Ni'iUiHt  says,  for  any  siibtequont  exertirm  ;  an  cx- 
pcr.i  lent,  oTien  successfully  made  bv  myself.  I  have  hern 
'  by  a  credible  eye-witness,  that  two  wild  antelopes 
often  to  come  from  their  woods  to  the  pisce  vihere  a 
savag?  bea*-t,Sirajiiddaulah,  entertained  him«i  If  with 
irts,  and  that  they  listened  to  the  strnins  with  an  op- 
(jf  pleasure,  tdl  tbs  monster,  in  whose  soul  there 


was  no  music,  shot  one  oTthem  to  display  his  archery.  A 
learned  native  told  roe,  that  he  had  frt-quently  seen  iha 
most  venomous  and  malignant  snakes  leave  'their  bolea 
upon  hearing  tunes  on  a  flute,  which,  as  he  supposod, 
gave  tliem  peculiar  dehght.  An  inielliiient  Persian  de» 
dared  he  had  more  than  once  been  pre»ent,  whfs  a  cde> 
bratrd  lutenist,  surnamed  Bulbul,  (i.  e.  the  nightingale,) 
was  placing  to  a  large  company,  in  a  grove  near  Schiraz, 
where  he  distinctly  saw  the  nightingales  try  to  vie  with 
the  musician,  sometimes  warbluig  on  the  trees,  sometioMS 
fluttering  frooa  branch  to  branch,  as  if  they  wished  to 
approach  the  instrument,  and  at  length  dropping  on  tba 
ground  in  a  kund  of  ecstasy,  from  which  they  were  sooa 
rai»ed,  be  assured  me,  by  a  change  of  the  mode.* 

Jackson  of  Exeter,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  I)ryds% 
*  What  passion  cannot  music  raise  or  quell  V  sarrasticaUy 
returns,  *  What  passion  con  music  raiae  or  quell  V  Wouy 
not  a  savage,  wno  had  never  listened  to  a  musical  instro* 
ment,  feel  certain  emotions  at  listening  to  one  for  the  fhal 
lime  ?  But  civilbed  roan  is,  no  duiibt,  particularly  af^ 
fected  by  associotioii  of  M<cns,  as  all  pieces  of  national 
niisic  evidently  prove. 

The  Raos  des  Vaches,  mentioned  by  Rousseau,  ia  bit 
Dictionary  of  Music,  though  without  any  thing  striking  hi 
the  comfKNiition,  has  such  a  piwerful  influence  over  tha 
Swiss,  and  impresses  them  wnh  mo  violent  a  desire  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  country,  that  it  is  forbidden  to  be  played 
in  the  Swiss  regiments,  in  the  Frfne.h  service,  on  paia  of 
death.  There  is  also  a  Scotch  tune,  which  has  the  sassa 
eflVct  on  some  of  our  North  Britons.  In  one  of  our  batllas 
in  Calabria,  a  bag-piper  of  the  78ih  Highland  regiment^ 
when  the  light  infantry  charged  the  French,  posiMl  him- 
self on  their  right,  and  remained  in  his  solitary  situation 
during  the  whole  of  the  battle,  encouraging  ihe  aien  with  a 
famous  Highland  cbargin^i-tune ;  an«i  aciually  upon  tbo 
retreat  and  com|>lete  rout  of  the  French  changed  it  to  an* 
other,  equally  celebrated  in  Scoiland  upon  the  retreat  of 
and  victory  over  an  enemy.  Hh  next-hand  neighbuor 
guarded  him  so  well  that  he  escafied  unhurt.  Tliis  was 
the  sfiirit  of  tbe  *  Last  Minstrel,*  who  infused  cou 
among  his  countrymen,  by  f)OSi>esi>mg  it  in  so  anii 
degree  and  in  so  venerable  a  character. 

MIHUTB  WRITIIVO. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer  in  a  nutshell,  which  Pliny  says  that 
Cicero  once  fsw,  it  is  preleiMled  inighl  have  been  a  facty 
however  to  some  it  may  api>ear  iui|HMisible.  ^lian  no- 
tices an  arti«t  who  wrote  a  di^nich  in  letters  uf  gold,  which 
he  enclosed  in  the  rind  of  a  ftrHin  of  n«»rn. 

Aniiquity  and  modern  times  record  many  such  penraeB« 
wlii«e  glory  consisted  in  writing  in  so  ^rnall  a  hand  that 
the  writing  could  not  be  legible  to  the  naked  eve.  Ooa 
wn*ie  a  verse  of  Homer  on  a  grain  of  millet,  and  another, 
more  indefati|(ably  trifling,  tran^crihed  ihe  whole  Iliad  in 
so  confined  a  space,  that  it  could  be  eurlnsed  in  a  nutshell. 
Menage  mentions,  he  saw  wh«>le  senit  nces  which  were 
not  perceptible  to  the  eye  without  the  niicroscope;  and 
pictures  and  portraits,  which  appeared  at  hr»t  tn  dv  Imes 
and  scratches  thrown  down  at  ran<ium;  one  of  theoi 
ftirmed  the  face  of  the  Dauphineys,  with  the  most  pleasing 
delicacy  and  correct  resemblance.  He  read  an  Italian 
poem  in  praise  of  this  princess,  c<»n'aininft  some  thousands 
of  verses,  written  by  an  officer  in  the  Hfiace  uf  a  Ttot  and  a 
half.  Thb  s|iecies  of  curitHis  idlenesii  has  not  been  lost 
in  our  own  country :  where  this  minute  writing  has 
equalled  any  on  record.     Peter  Bales,  a  ceh  bratrd  calli* 

Eraphist  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  e.stf»ni!>hed  the  eyes  of 
eholders  by  showing  them  what  they  could  not  see;  for 
in  the  Harleian  mss.  5S0,  we  have  a  narrative  of  *a  rare 
piece  of  work  brought  to  pass  b%-  Peter  Bales,  an  Enlrsh* 
man,  and  a  clerk  of  the  chancerv  ;*  it  seems  by  the  de- 
scription to  have  been  the  whole  Bible  *  in  an  English  wal- 
nut not  bigger  than  a  hen's  egg.  The  nut  holdeth  tha 
book  :  there  are  as  many  leaves  in  his  hitle  book  as  tha 
great  Bible,  and  he  has  written  as  much  in  one  of  hw 
lirile  leaves  as  a  great  leaf  of  iho  Bihle.*  We  are  told 
that  this  wonderful  unreadable  copy  of  the  Bible  was  seen 
bv  many  thousands  *  There  is  a  drawing  of  the  bead  of 
Charles  I,  in  the  library  of  St  J*.hn*s  College  at  Oxford, 
whi'lly  composed  of  minute  written  characters,  which  at 
a  vmall  Hiiitsnce  resemble  the  lines  of  an  engraving.  Tha 
lines  of  the  head,  and  the  nifT,  are  raid  to  con'sin  the  book 
of  P-alm*.  the  Creed,  and  the  L«'nl*s  prsyer.  In  tha 
Britiiih  Miifeiim  we  find  a  drawing  repreyen  ing  the  pofw 
trait  uf  Queen  Anne,  not  much  above  the  size  of  the  haadU 
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Od  this  drawing  appear  a  number  of  lines  and  scratches, 
which  the  librarian  assures  the  marvelling  speclaioTi  in- 
cludes the  entire  contents  of  a  thin  fatiOf  which  on  this  oo- 
casifHi  is  carried  in  the  hand. 

Ou  this  subject  it  mav  be  worth  noticing,  that  the  learned 
Huet  a^Mrts  that  he,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  a  long 
■me  considered  as  a  fiction  the  stor?  of  that  industrious 
writer  who  is  itaid  to  have  enclosed  the  Iliad  in  a  nutshell. 
But  having  examined  the  matter  more  closely,  he  thought 
it  possible. 

One  day  in  company  at  the  Dauphin's,  this  learned  man 
tnfled  half  an  hour  m  proving  it.  A  piece  of  vellum, 
about  ten  inches  in  length  and  eight  in  width,  pliant  and 
firm,  can  be  folded  up  and  enclosed  in  the  shell  of  a  large 
walnut.  It  can  hold  m  its  breadth  one  line  which  can  con- 
tain 30  verses,  and  in  its  lensth  260  lines.  With  a  crow- 
quill  the  writing  can  be  perfect.  A  page  of  this  piece  of 
vellum  will  then  contain  7500  verses,  and  the  reverse  as 
much ;  the  while  15,000  verses  of  the  Iliad.  And  this  he 
proved  in  their  presence,  by  using  a  piece  of  pa|>er,  and 
with  a  common  pen.  The  thing  is  possible  to  be  effected ; 
and  if  on  any  occasion  paper  should  be  most  excessively 
rare,  it  may  be  useful  to  know,  that  a  volume  of  matter 
may  be  contained  in  a  single  leaf. 

iruMcnAL  riou&Bs.' 

The  learned,  after  many  contests,  have  at  length 
Agreed,  that  the  numeral  ngures  1, 2,  3,  4,  5. 6,  7,  8,  9, 
usiNdly  called  Arabic^  are  of  Indian  origin.  The  Arab- 
ians do  not  pretend  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  them, 
but  borrowed  them  from  the  Indian  nations.  The  nume- 
ral characters  of  the  Brahmins,  the  Pereians,  and  the 
Arabians,  and  other  eastern  nations,  are  similar.  They 
appear  dierwards  to  have  been  introduced  into  several 
European  nations,  by  their  respective  travellers,  who 
returned  from  the  east.  They  were  admitted  into  calen- 
dars and  chronicles,  but  they  were  not  introduced  into 
charters,  says  Mr  Aslle,  before  llie  sixteenth  century. 
The  Spaniards,  no  doubt,  derived  their  use  from  the 
Moors  who  invad'^  them.  In  1240,  the  Alphonsean  as- 
tronomical tables  were  mcde  by  the  order  of  Alphonsus 
X,  by  a  Jew,  aud  an  Arabian ;  they  used  these  numerals, 
frt'm  whence  the  Spaniards  contend  that  they  were  first 
iDtroiuced  by  them. 

They  were  not  generally  used  in  Germany  until  the 
beginnuig  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  in  general  the 
Ibrms  of  the  cyphers  were  not  permanently  fixed  there  till 
after  the  year  1531.  The  Russians  v.ere  strangers  to 
thorn,  before  Peter  the  Great  had  finished  his  travels  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  origin  of  these  useful  characters  with  the  Indians 
and  Arabians,  is  attributed  to  their  great  skill  in  the  aris  of 
astronomy  and  of  arithmetic,  which  reoiiired  m'ire  conveni- 
ent characters  than  alphabetic  letters,  for  the  expressing  of 
numbers. 

Before  the  introduction  into  Europe  of  these  Arabic 
numerals,  they  used  alphabetical  characters,  or  Roman 
nMnurali.  The  learned  authors  of  the  Nouveaii  Trait^ 
Diplomatique,  the  most  valuable  work  on  every  thing  con- 
cerning the  arts  and  progress  of  writing,  have  given  some 
curious  notices  on  tne  origir  of  the  Roman  numerals. 
Tliey  say,  that  originally  men  counted  by  their  fingers ; 
thus  to  inark  the  first  four  numbers  they  used  an  I,  which 
naturally  represents  them.  To  mark  the  fifih.  they  chose  a 
V,  which  is  made  out  by  bending  inwards  ihe  three  mid- 
dle fingers,  and  stretching  out  only  the  thumb  and  the  little 
finger  ;  and  for  the  tenth  they  used  an  X,  which  is  a  dou- 
ble V,  cne  placed  topsy-turvy  under  the  other.  From  this 
the  progression  of  tnese  numbers  is  always  from  one  to 
five,  and  fr(*m  five  to  ten.  The  hundred  was  signified  by 
the  capital  letter  of  that  word  in  Latin  C—  centum.  The 
other  letter  D  for  500,  and  M  for  1000,  were  afterwards 
addcKl.  They  subsequently  abreviated  their  characters, 
by  placing  one  of  these  figures  before  an  it  her :  and  the 
figure  of  less  value  before  a  higher  number,  denotes  that  so 
much  mAV  be  deducted  from  the  greater  number ;  for  in- 
stance, IV  signifies  five  less  one,  that  is  four ;  IX  ten  leM 
one,  that  is  tune ;  but  these  abbreviations  are  not  found 
amongst  the  most  ancient  monuments.  These  numerical 
letters  are  still  continued  by  us,  in  recording  aceounu  in 
our  exchequere. 

That  men  counted  originallv  by  their  fingers,  is  no  im- 
probable supposition ;  it  is  still  naturally  practised  by  the 
vulgar  of  the  most  enlightened  nations.  In  mnre  uncivi- 
ttNd  itatat,  tmall  ttonot  have  been  nned,  ^nd  the  ttyMo- 


legists  derive  th«  words  eaiadatt,  and  innnifsfiw  vikidk 
co7cm/ms,  which  is  the  Latin  terms  fur  a  pebble-stnne,  sni 
by  which  they  denominated  their  counters  used  ibr  arilh* 
metical  computations. 

Professor  Ward,  in  a  learned  dissertation  on  this  si^ 
ject  in  the  PhilosophioU  Transactions,  concludes,  that  it 
IS  easier  to  falsify  the  Arabic  cvphers  than  the  Roman  al> 
phabeiical  numerals ;  when  )375  b  dated  in  Arabic  cy- 
phers, if  the  3  is  only  changed,  three  centuries  are  taksn 
awav  ;  if  the  S  is  made  into  a  9  and  take  away  the  1,  km 
hundred  years  are  added.  Such  accidents  have  assnrMOy 
produced  much  confusion  among  our  ancient  manuseripls, 
and  still  do  in  our  printed  books ;  which  is  the  reason  int 
Dr  Robertson  in  his  histories  has  always  preferred  wrib 
ing  his  dates  in  isorcis,  rather  than  confide  them  to  the  can 
ofa  negligent  printer.  Gibbon  observes,  thai  some  r»> 
markable  mistakes  have  happened  by  the  word  mil.  is 
Mss,  which  is  an  abbreviation  for  toidkn  or  thommmdt ; 
and  to  this  blunder  he  attributes  the  incredible  numbers  o( 
martyrdoms,  which  cannot  orberwise  be  accounted  kt 
by  historical  records. 

XnOLISH  AST&OLOOX&P. 

A  be!ief  in  iudicial  astrology  can  only  exist  in  the  peo- 
ple, who  may  be  said  to  hsve  no  belief  at  all ;  for  mere  tra* 
ditional  seniimeiits  can  hardly  be  said  to  am;>unt  to  a  6e* 
Htf.  But  a  faith  in  this  ridiculous  system  in  our  coontrr 
is  of  late  existence ;  it  was  a  favounte  superstition  wiu 
the  learned,  and  as  the  ingenious  Tenhove  otMerves,  when- 
ever an  idea  germinates  in  a  learned  head,  it  shoots  with 
additional  luxuriance. 

When  Charles  the  First  was  confined,  Lilly  the  as* 
trologer  was  consulted  for  the  hour  which  would  favour  fail 
escape. 

A  story,  which  strongly  proves  how  greatly  Charles  the 
Second  was  bigoted  to  judicisi  astrology,  and  whose  u«isd 
certainly  not  unenlightened,  is  recorded  in  Burnet's  Hi»> 
torv  of  his  Own  Times. 

I'he  most  respectable  characters  of  the  age,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale,  Elias  Ashmole,  Dr  Grew,  and  others,  mn 
members  of  an  astrological  club.  Congrc-«e*8  character 
of  Foresight,  in  Love  for  Love,  was  then  no  ur;CoroaMn 
person,  tli(»ugh  the  humour  now  is  scarcely  intelligiWe. 

Dryden  cast  the  nativities  of  his  sons  ;  and  whM  is  re- 
markable, his  prediction  relating  to  his  son  Charles  took 
place.  This  incident  is  of  so  late  a  dale,  one  might  'jops 
It  would  have  been  cleared  up  ;  but  if  it  is  a  fact,  we  anst 
allow  it  affords  a  rational  exultation  to  its  irrat.anal 
adepts. 

In  1670,  the  passion  for  horoscopes  and  expounding  the 
stars  prevailed  m  France  arhong  the  first  rank.  The  new- 
bom  child  was  usually  presented  iiaktH  to  the  astrologer, 
who  read  the  first  lineaments  in  its  forehead,  and  the  trans- 
verse lines  in  its  hand,  and  thence  wrote  down  its  future 
dejttiny.  Catherine  de  Medicis  brought  Henry  IV  then  a 
chUd,  to  old  Nostradamus,  whom  antiquaries  esteem  mors 
for  his  chronicle  of  Provence,  than  his  vaticinating  powder. 
The  sight  ofthe  reverend  seer,  with  a  beard  which  *  streaos- 
ed  like  a  meteor  in  the  air,'  terrified  the  future  hero,  who 
dreaded  a  whipping  from  so  great  a  iiersoiiage.  WiUk 
be  credited  that  one  of  these  magicians  having  assured 
Charles  IX  that  he  would  live  as  many  days  as  he  should 
turn  about  on  his  heels  in  an  hour,  s'ancfing  on  one  leg, 
that  his  majesty  every  morning  perfornifd  that  solemn  ex- 
ercise for  an  hour.  The  principal  officers  of  trie  courtj 
the  judges,  the  chancellors,  and  generah,  likewise,  in  cofl> 
pliment,  standing  on  one  leg  and  turning  round ! 

It  has  been  reported  of  several  famous  fur  their  as1ro> 
logical  skill,  that  they  have  suffered  a  voluntary  death 
merely  to  verify  their  own  predictictns ;  this  has  been  said 
af  Cordon,  and  Burton  the  author  ofthe  Anatomy  of  MeW 
anchnly. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  shifls  to  which  astrologers 
are  put  when  their  predictions  are  not  veiified.  Great 
teinnt  were  predicted,  by  a  famous  adept,  about  the  year 
1586.  No  unusual  storms  however  happened.  Bodin,  to 
save  the  reputation  of  the  art,  applied  it  as  a  Jigun  to 
some  revo/tttioiM  in  the  state;  and  <•!  whi>-h  there  were  in- 
stances enough  at  that  moment.  Among  their  lurkv  and 
unlurkjr  days,  thev  pretend  to  givethofie  of  vm ions  illustri- 
ous persons  and  of  families.  One  is  sery  Rtri><ing.— Thurs- 
day was  the  un'ucky  day  of  our  Hi'itrv  VIU.  He,  his 
son  Edward  VI,  dueen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  aQ 
died  on  a  Thunday  *    This  feet  had,  no  doubt,  grant 
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H  Dootrovvnj  «r  ll 


Tba  Ua  of  Lill J  Ibg  utralo|tr,  wril 
riou*  work.   Ha  ulHaSidrophelof 

.IpaUe  imixiuurs,  Ih*l  il  bdiScuII 
«Akuig  what  h«  mlljr  bvUfvai  to  I 
■idi  oT  iIh  lUle  of  uuciofjr  in  bii 
tiiH«  chbr&ctenha  hai  drawn,  w«i 
canu  oT  iho  town.  They  all  *Mi 
lyiitBUHl  impwlort.  Suchw«n9  Boc 
n«  GbUnrjr,  who  laiord  a  livejihoi 


ikcB  Uk  >ir  in  ths  piiluif,  uid  « 
ti*u  no  ID  Iha  glllDWi.  TiiU  ■■ 
LCU.     But  LUlr  inrornu  U9,  Itii 


at.  ThftiDDUni/Lillv  Willi 
uiK.  H>  wutvcr;  irirui 
I  i  and  admirablj  raana^ ad  0 


uiiolofcr*  wilb  ibait  ait  I 
b7  biwelTua  | 


■oal  airioni  part  of  Ihii  work  b  ■  •  Cala. 
aslrolufical  aulbon.'     Ttwra  ia  alao  •  pov* 

rch  rogiw,  and  aatniogar!  aa  adviru* 


proCsiaBdly  igiiul  iliu  popular  deluiion.  Lillj,  at  Iba 
bead  oThiB  idr-cipouodina  fnondi,  not  only  furnallf  rt* 
pliid  10,  but  pvrHculed  Qataksr  annuallj  in  hii  pradi^ 
lioni,  awlcveu  ilruckal  hit  ghoul,  whsn  btyond  iba  fran. 
Gaiaket  dwd  in  July,  ISM,  and  Lilly  bannn  wriiini  m 
hia  alBMnic  of  ihal  yaar  Ibr  Iho  mooih  of  Aupal  IM* 


•1  Ifaal  of  Uie  Iriih ! 


hod  101 
■BItbai 


ihfl  prcdicuona  of  iho  Ion 

nay  ^lifj  curioailj  lo  HMica  [hna 
bear  an  eiccuivo  prica.  The  priea 
Aiioaed  by  Ihiir  nriiy,  and  1  am  b- 
■  — alill  idepU,  whoaa  failh 
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iTdran  n|of  wore  nearly  put  10  Iba  rout  bj  a 

iTk  ufanillcrr,  fired  on  Ihem  by  Mr  John  Cham. 

Apoilo  did  DM  UH  Mira^aa  mora  inhuman. 

c«ir|;in;  pea  Ihii  myUical  ram,  and  hie 

tch  knifhi,  rhoTory  CLuiiote  of  atlr^ni^,  arrayed  in 
ichanied  armour  0/  hit  occult  authon,  encoualernl 
ia>an  IB  a  nuBI  Maleli  carouaal.  He  cams  forib 
ADsTenenof  JudiciallAilnilDcye,  in  auoei 
lohnTlhamber.     E 


ImuM  laiely  poMiihcd  by  Mr  John^l 
Cbriiuiyhar  Heydnn,  Kaighl,  pnnlerl  al ' 

Chi^lophi 


ty  Sir 

ridgs  I60S.' 

namium   ijuariD  a   aboul  £00  p>|fw.     Sir 

ir  la  a  learned  and  lirely  wriler,  and  a  knigbl 

._  defend  a  b«ier  eauao.     Bui  hii  DuJcinra  had 

feac*  of  ihia  fuciTuI  Kience,  ifacienn  it  may  be  called, 

confiflea,  aceordini  lo  thu  kni|hl'i  own  ideai;  L[  alle^sia 
hi  acalirrsd  facia  ia  fafour  of  aatnJaiical  nredietioai, 
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■ode>[MKan  an.  by  iu  prafeHon  aliemplini  lo  tubiiiton 
i(,  or  lur  Iha  objeeiioni  which  may  bo  raiaad  afainai  ita 
riul  princiols',  we  oughl  by  ihb  arfumani  moat  heartily 
In  deapuo  iha  medical  acience  and  medical  men!  He 
frvcN  here  all  be  can  colfaci  aiainnt  phync  and  phyiician*, 
aid  fion  ihe  confeitium  of  Hippocraiei  and  Galen,  An. 
liii.  and  Afiippa,  medicine  apucan  10  be  a  Tamer 

•all  lo  (ire  Mr  Chamber  oil  Rv  hb  nae|ai,lie  bai  lolally 
Thii  dorenee  waa'  aniwned  by  Tbomai  Vican  in  hu 
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(cience,  thai  he  would  repay  him  ■  a  timamtd-fiild  !  Thk 

Mri  Thomai,  ihe  Corinna  of  Dryden,  in  bar  lile  hu 
recorded  one  of  Iheaa  deliaiooa  of  dchymy.  FrDm  Iba 
circunuladcea  il  ii  rery  probabla  the  aagc  *a»  no4  lean 
deceived  ihah  hb  paironeae. 

Aninfaiuared  lorer  of  Ihiadaluiira  art  met  wilh  om 


iha  duity  philriaopher.     Pale  and  emaCTaled  wilh  daily 

lelhaihlB  jargon,  hia  progreaaea;  and  haTing  •omelimol 
coodncended  la  siplain  uie  myiteriea  of  Ihe  arcana,  aha 
beheld,  or  leenipd  lo  behold,  ilreanu  of  fluid,  and  baapa 
of  eolid  ort,  ■calterad  around  ihe  laboratory.     Sumetimea 


hairof  her  ruriune  i.      ,,  ^ 
■opher.     Shv  iiegan  now  10  low 
•laniard  of  reaaon.     Two  yem 


.  (Olden  Tbion.  ^ 
day  u  Ibey  aal  al  i 


would  ranlvre  lo  perform  a  Ik 
biiheno  ha  had  hoped  noi  ti 
bmploy.     HbpBlrnimarelirvd 
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M^mlctl  ihcir  ears.  They  hattentHJ  to  the  iaboramry; 
two  of  the  greatest  stills  had  burst,  and  one  part  of  the 
laboratory  and  the  house  were  in  flames.  We  are  told 
that  after  another  adventure  of  this  kind,  this  victim  to 
^hymy,  after  ruining  another  patron,  in  despair  swallow- 
ad  EHiisun. 

Even  more  recently  we  have  a  history  of  an  alchymi«t 
m  the  hfe  of  Romney,  the  painter.  This  alchymist,  af- 
ter bestowing;  much  lime  and  money  on  preparations  for 
the  grand  projection,  and  being  near  the  decisive  hour, 
was  mdticed,  oy  the  loo  earnest  request  of  his  wife,  to 
quit  his  furnace  one  evenintr,  to  attend  some  of  her  com* 
pany  at  the  tea-table.  While  the  projector  was  attending 
the  ladies  his  furnace  blew  up !  In  consequence  of  this 
event,  he  conceived  such  an  antipathy  aeainsi  his  wife, 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  living  with  her 
again. 

Henry  V[  was  so  reduced  by  his  extravagances,  that 
Evelyn  observes  in  his  Numismata,  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
cruit his  empty  cofTers  by  aUhymy.  The  record  of  this 
■in^nJiftC  proposition  contains  '  The  most  solemn  and 
■enous  account  of  the  feasibility  and  virtues  of  the/>/it- 
iMopha**  ttone.  encouraging  the  search  after  it,  and  dis- 
pensing with  ail  statutes  and  prohibitions  lo  the  contrary.' 
This  record  was  very  probab^  communicated  (says  an  m- 

S'nious  antiquary)  by  Mr  Selden,  to  his  beloved  friend 
en  Jonson,  when  he  was  writing  his  comedy  of  the  Al- 
chymist. 

After  this  patent  was  published,  many  promised  to  an- 
swer the  king*s  expectations  so eflTectuailv  (the  same  writer 
adds)  that  the  next  year  he  published  another  patent; 
wherein  he  tells  his  subjects,  that  the  happy  hour  was 
drawing  nigh,  and  by  means  of  the  stone,  which  he  slKMild 
ioon  be  master  of,  he  wouldpay  all  the  debtsof  the  nation, 
in  real  gold  and  diver.  The  persons  picked  out  for  his 
Hew  operators  were  as  remarkable  as  the  patent  itself, 
being  a  most  *  miscellaneous  rabble'  of  friars,  grocers, 
mercers,  and  fishmongers ! 

This  patent  was  Ukewiso  granted  authoritate  parUm- 
wienti. 

Prynne,  who  has  given  this  patent  in  his  Aurum  Refi- 
mm,  p.  135,  concludes  with  this  sarcastic  observation :— '  A 
project  never  so  seasonable  and  necessary  as  now !' 
And  this  we  repeat,  and  our  successors  will  no  doubt  imi- 
tate us!' 

Alchymisls  were  formerly  called  multijMer$;  as  appears 
from  a  statute  of  Henry  IV  repealed  in  the  preceding  re- 
cord. The  statute  being  extremely  short,  I  give  it  for  the 
reader's  satisfaction. 

*  None  from  henceforth  shall  use  to  muUiply  gold  or  sil- 
ver, or  use  the  crafi  of  nadtipUcation :  and  il  any  the  same 
do,  he  shall  incur  the  pain  of  felony.' 

Every  philoiophical  mind  munt  be  convinced  that  alchy- 
my  is  noi  an  art,  which  some  have  fancifully  traced  to  the 
rtmoUit  time*;  it  may  be  rather  regarded,  when  opposed 
to  such  a  distance  of  time,  as  a  modern  imposture.  CiBsar 
commanded  the  treatises  of  alchymy  lo  be  burnt  through- 
out the  Roman  dominions :  C«uir,  who  is  not  less  to  be 
admired  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  monarch. 

Mr  Gibbon  has  this  succinct  passage  relative  to  alchy- 
my :  *  The  ancient  books  of  alchymy,  so  liberally  ascribed 
to' Pythagoras,  to  Solomon,  or  to  Hermes,  were  the  pious 
frauns  uf  more  recent  adepts.  The  Greeks  were  inat- 
tentive either  to  the  use  or  tlie  abuse  of  chemistrv.  In 
tkat  immense  register,  where  Piny  has  def>osited  the  dis- 
coveries, the  arts,  and  the  errora  of  mankind,  there  is  not 
the  least  m<*niion  of  the  transmutations  of  metals ;  and  the 

Cersecution  of  Dioclesian  is  the  first  authentic  event  in  the 
i!it«>ry  of  alchymy.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Arab<i,  difTiised  that  vain  science  over  the  globe.  Con- 
genial to  the  avarice  of  the  human  heart,  it  was  studied  in 
China,  as  in  Europe,  with  equal  eagerness  and  equal 
success.  The  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  ensured  a 
favourable  reception  to  every  tale  of  wonder ;  and  the  re- 
rival  of  learning  gave  new  vigour  to  hope,  and  suegested 
more  specious  arts  to  deception.  Philosophy,  with  the 
aid  of  experience,  has  at  length  banished  the  stud^  of  al- 
diymy  ;  and  th*»  present  ase,  however  de^iroui  of'^riches, 
is  content  to  seek  them  by  the  humbler  means  of  commerce 
an^  ir.lustry.' 

Rlia««  Anhmole  writes  in  nisdiarv— *  May  13, 1755.  My 
father  Bachou««e  (an  astrolofjer  who  had  adopted  him  for 
hi,,  »on — •  common  practice  with  the^e  men)  lying  sick  in 
Fleet* street,  over  against  Saint  Dun«tan's  chorch,  and 
•Ml  km»wiii(  whether  he  should  live  or  dio,  about  eleven  of 


the  clock,  told  me  in  eyUaUee  the  true  roatttr  of  the  plt^ 
lo»opher'»  etone,  which  he  bequeathed  to  me  as  a  Ugnef* 
Bv  this  we  learn  that  a  miserable  wretch  knew  the  art  «* 
maktHg  gold,  yet  always  lived  a  beggar ;  and  that  Asb- 
mole  really  imagined  he  was  in  posse»8ion  uf  the  syffaWts 
of  a  oecret !  he  has  however  built  a  cuhoiis  mfioumeiit  of 
the  leaYned  follies  of  the  last  age,  in  hut  *  Tbeatrun  Che- 
micum  Britanniruin.'  Though  Ashnride  is  rather  lbs 
historian  of  <his  vain  science,  than  an  adept,  it  may  amuss 
literary  leisure  to  lurn  over  this  quarto  volume,  m  wbick 
he  has  collected  the  works  of  several  English  aJchyroists, 
■ub|oining  his  commentary.  Il  afTords  a  curious  specmca 
of  Rosicrucian  mysteries;  and  Ashmole  relates  stories, 
which  vie  for  the  miraculoas,  with  the  wikl«st  fancies  «f 
Arabian  invention.  Of  the  philosopher's  stone  he  says, 
he  knows  enough  to  hold  his  tonzt<«i  but  not  enough  lo 
speak.  This  stone  has  not  only  the  power  oTlransmiMiag 
any  imperfect  earthy  matter  into  its  utmost  degree  of  -er- 
fectifNB,  and  can  convert  the  basest  roetalt  into  gold,  Anti 
into  stone,  &c,  but  it  hat  still  more  occult  virtues,  wheo 
the  arcana  have  been  entered  into,  by  the  choice  faiberaof 
hermetic  mysteries.  The  vegetable  stone  has  power  over 
the  natures  of  man,  beast,  fowb,  fiahes,  and  aJI  kinds  of 
trees  and  plants,  tu  make  them  flourish  and  bear  fruit  at 
any  lime.  The  magical  stone  discovert  any  person  wher- 
ever he  is  concealed ;  while  the  angelical  stone  gives  the 
appari:ions  of  angels,  and  a  power  of  conversing  with 
them.  These  great  mysteries  are  supported  by  occasi<inal 
facu,  and  illustrated  by  prints  of  the  most  divine  and  in- 
comprehensible designs,  which  we  would  hope  were  in- 
telligible to  the  initialed.  It  may  be  worth  showing,  how- 
ever, how  liable  even  the  latter  were  to  blunder  on  ihess 
mysterious  hieroglyphics.  Ashmole,  in  one  of  his  che- 
mical works,  prefixeo  a  frontispiece,  which,  in  teveralema- 
Kartments,  exhibited  PhcBbus  on  a  lion,  and  opposite  to 
im  a  lady,  who  represented  Diana,  with  the  moon  in 
one  hand  and  an  arrow  in  the  other,  sitting  on  a  crab; 
Mercury  on  a  tripod,  with  the  scheme  of  the  heavens  in 
one  hand,  and  his  caduceus  in  the  other.  These  were  in- 
tended to  express  the  materials  of  the  stone,  and  the  sea- 
ton  for  the  process.  Upon  the  altar  is  the  btiKt  of  a  mao, 
his  head  covered  by  an  astrological  scheme  dropned  from 
the  clouds ;  and  on  the  altar  a^e  these  words,  Merciirio- 
philus  Anglicus,  i.  e.  the  Englisih  lover  oT  henn<!>tic  |»htkv 
tophy.  There  is  a  tree,  and  a  little  creature  gnawing  the 
root,  a  pillar  adorned  with  musical  and  matlicnmtical  in- 
struments, and  another  with  military  ensigns.  This 
strange  composition  created  great  inquiry  amang  the  che- 
mical sages.  Deep  mysteries  were  conjectured  to  be 
veiled  by  it.  Veraes  were  written  in  the  hif^hesl  strain 
of  the  Rosicrucian  language.  Aehmote  confesi^  he  me^ot 
nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  pun  on  his  own  name,  for  the 
tree  was  the  a»h,  and  the  creature  was  a  mole.  One  p?ttar 
tells  his  love  of  music  and  free-masonry,  and  the  other  hii 
military  preferment,  and  antrologiral  studies  !  He  afier- 
wanls  regrelted  that  no  one  added  a  second  volume  to  his 
work,  from  which  he  himself  had  been  hindered,  fiir  the 
honour  of  the  family  of  Hermes,  and  *  to  show  the  worU 
what  excellent  men  we  had  once  of  our  nation,  famous  for 
this  kind  of  philosophy ,  and  mastera  of  s(  transcendani  a 
secret. 

Modem  chemistry  is  not  without  a  hope,  not  to  say  a 
eertmnty,  of  verifying  the  golden  vioi'>n<<  of  the  alchvniiitt. 
I>  Girianger,  of  Gofiingen.  has  lately  adventured  the  fol- 
lowing prophecy  ;  '  In  the  nineteenth  eeniury  the  transmu- 
tation of  metals  will  he  generally  known  and  practised. 
Every  chemist  and  every  artist  will  make  gold:  kitchen 
atensils  will  he  of  silver,  and  even  of  gold,  which  will 
contribute  more  than  anything  else  topndonglife,  poisoned 
at  present  by  the  oxides  of  copper,  lead,  and  irf»n,  which 
we  daily  swallow  with  our  food.'  Phil.  Mag.  Vol.  VI, 
p.  S8S.  This  sublime  chemist,  though  he  do*s  not  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  universal  elixer,  which  is  to  prolong  li*e 
at  pleasure,  yet  approximates  to  it.  A  chemical  friend 
writes  to  me,  that  *  The  metalM  seem  to  be  eompomfe  bo* 
diet,  which  nature  is  perprtually  preparing :  and  il  may 
be  reserved  for  the  future  researches  of  science  lo  trace, 
and  perhaps,  to  imitate,  some  of  these  curious  opera* 
lions.' 

TITLES  or  BOOKS. 

If  it  were  inquired  of  an  ingenious  writer  what  page  d 
his  work  had  orca^i«neH  him  mo<t  perplexity,  ho  would 
of\en  point  to  the  title  page.  That  riir!o<iiv  which  wt 
woukl  excite,  is  mosi  fastidious  to  gratify.     Vet  such  it 
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be  penrer«ny  ftfinan,  thai  a  in  >de»t  simplicity  will  fail  to 
.ttrttct;  we  ai«  only  \n  be  allured  by  paint  and  patches, 
vad  yet  we  complain  that  we  are  duped ! 

Among  those  who  appear  tu  have  felt  this  irk^cmie  sitiia- 
ioo,  are  m<Mt  of  our  periodica!  writers.  Tlie  *  Taller'  and 
lir  *  Spectator*  enjoying  priority  of  conception,  have  adopt- 
8d  titles  with  characteristic  felicity  ;  but  perhaps  the  in- 
renlioQ  of  the  authors  begins  to  fail  in  the  *  Reader/  the 
'Lover/  and  the  'Theatre!'  Succeeding  writers  were 
M  unfortunate  in  their  titles,  as  their  works ;  such  are  the 

*  Universal  Spectaiur,'  and  the  *  Lav  Monastery.'  The 
eopioas  mind  of  Johnson  could  not  discover  an  approfiri- 
ate  title,  and  indoed,  in  the  first  *  Idler,'  acknowledged  his 
despair.  The  *  Rambler'  was  so  liitle  understood,  at  the 
Dsae  of  its  appearance,  that  a  French  Journalist  has  trans- 
failed  it '  Lt  Che9tUkr  Errant*  and  when  it  was  corrected 
to  UErraiit,  a  foreigner  drank  Johnson's  liealih  one  day, 
bv  inoocentJy  addressing  him  by  the  appellation  of  Mr 
Tafab<ind !  The  *  Adventurer'  caniuM  be  considered  as 
afirtunate  title;  it  is  not  sppropriafe  to  those  pleasing 
BH-Hrellanies,  (or  any  writer  is  an  ailventun  r.  The  *  Lr»ung- 
er,'  ih«j  •  Mirror,'  wad  even  the  *  Connoisseur,'  if  examiited 
acciiratelv,  present  nothinz  in  the  titles  descriptive  of  the 
works.  As  for  the  *  World,'  it  crnild  only  have  been  v^en 
by  the  fasliiiMiabie  egotbm  of  its  authors,  who  considered 
th<9  worlil  as  merely  a  little  circuit  round  Saint  Jame«'s 
Street.  Wh"n  the  celebrated  faihe'  of  all  reviews,  Art 
Jommml  det  Sqawtnt^  wa4  fir!«t  puhli«hi-d,  the  very  ntle 
rep<ilsrd  thf  public.  The  aiith'M*  was  oblifed  in  hi.t  siic- 
ceedinsT  vnlumeA  to  soften  it  do«vn,  by  ex|iUininc  its  gene- 
ral tenlencv.  He  there  assurer  the  ciiriouv,  that  not  only 
men  of  lear'ninf  and  ta'«te,  biii  the  hiinohlest  mechanic  may 
find  a  profitabie  amusement.  An  Rn<;li«h  novel,  puh1i«h- 
cd  with  the  title  of*  The  Chami»ifNi  of  Virtue,'  cou'd  find 
no  read**rt:  it  was  quaint.  f«»rmal.  and  sounded  like  *  The 
Pilf rim'n  Progress.'  It  afterward'  pa«sed  throiis;h  sf  veral 
editions  under  the  hap|>ier  invitatiiHi  of  *The  Old  Kngiish 
Baron.'  *  The  Concubin**,'  a  po«*m  by  Mickle,  could 
never  find  purchasers,  tiO  it  assumed  the  more  delicate  title 
oT*  Sir  Mart yn.' 

As  a  suhjeet  of  literary  curiosity,  some  amoseinent  may 
bo  fathered  from  a  glanre  at  what  has  been  doine  in  the 
srnrld.  concerning  this  important  portion  of  every  bo<ik. 

Baillet  m  his  *  Deasions  of  the  Learned,'  has  made 
vtry  extensive  researches,  for  the  matter  was  important  to 
a  eindent  of  Baillet's  character. 

The  Jewish  and  many  oriental  authors  were  fond  of 
nlleforical  titles,  which  always  indicate  the  most  puerile 
afe  of  taste.  The  titles  were  usually  adapted  to  their 
obsmre  works.  It  micht  exercise  an  able  enifmatist  to 
explam  their  allu«ions ;  for  we  must  understand  by  *  The 
Heart  of  Aaron.'  that  it  is  a  commentary  on  several  of 
the  proohets.  •  The  Bones  of  Jo«#»ph'  is  an  in* rodtietion  to 
the  Talmnd.  *  The  Garden  of  Nuts,*  and  *  The  Golden 
Appl««/  »r«  theolofical  questions,  and  *  The  Pnmefran- 
ate  with  its  Flower,*  is  a  treatise  of  ceremonies,  not  any 
more  practised.  Jortin  gives  a  title,  which  he  savs  of  all 
the  fantastical  titles  he  esn  recollect,  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest. A  rabbin  poMishe*!  a  catalogue  of  rabbinical  wri- 
ters, and  called  it  tjahia  Darmienthtm^  from  Cantic.  vii,  9, 
« Like  the  best  wine  of  my  beloved  that  goeth  down  sweet- 
It,  catistns  tk$  lijtt  of  thm  that  are  atleep  to  $peak*  It 
Kath  a  double  meanin's,  of  which  he  was  not  aware,  for 
■H»<t  of  his  rabbinical  brethren  ulk  very  much  like  mm  m 

Almost*  all  their  works  bear  soch  titles  as  bread — gold 
silver    rottis    syes— Itc,  in  a  word,  any  thing  tliat  sig> 

■ifieii  nothing. 

AflT'Wted  f  tlle-pnges  were  not  peeoliar  to  the  onental- 
mta :  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  have  shown  a  finer 
taste.  They  had  their  Comoeooias  or  horns  of  abund- 
-Limones  or  meadows  ■Pinakidions  or  tablets— 
or  all  sorts  oTfruit ;  titles  not  unhappily  adapC- 
od  for  the  miscellanists.  The  mne  books  of  Herodotus, 
and  the  nine  episries  of  .Aschines,  were  respectively  hon- 
onred  by  the  name  of  a  Muse ;  and  three  orationa  of  the 
latter,  by  those  of  the  Graces. 

The  modem  fanatics  have  had  a  most  barbarooa  taste 
far  tides.  We  coald  produce  numbers  from  abroad  and 
at  home.  Some  works  have  been  railed,  'Matches 
Bghtad  by  the  divine  Fire,'— and  one  <  The  Gun  of  Peni- 
lance :  a'eoOection  of  passages  from  the  fathers,  u  called 

*  The  Shop  of  the  Spiritual  Apothecary ;'  we  have  <  The 
Hank  of  Faith,'  and  *The  Sizpennyworth  of  Divine 
Bpirk^  QM  of  tboao  works  bean  the  fenofwinf  olaboffnte 


title ;  *  Somr  fine  Bankets  baked  in  the  Oven  of  tJharu/, 
carefully  conserved  lor  the  Ctuckens  of  the  Church,  tM 
Sparrows  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  sweet  Swallows  of  Sal- 
vation.' Someitnies  their  quaintness  has  some  humour. 
One  Sir  Humphrey  Liiid,  a  zealous  puritan,  published  • 
work  which  a  Jesuit  answered  by  another,  entitled  *  A 
pair  of  Spectacles  fur  Sir  Humphrey  Lind.'  Thu  doughty 
knight  retorted,  by  a  *  Case  for  Sir  Humphrey  Lmd^ 
Spectacles.' 

Some  of  these  obscure  titles  have  an  entertaining  ab- 
surdity ;  as  *  The  three  Daughters  of  Job,'  which  is  a 
treatise  on  the  three  virtues  of  natience,  fortitude,  and 
pain.  *  The  Innocent  Love,  or  the  boly  Knight,'  b  a  dn> 
scription  of  the  ardours  of  a  saint  for  the  Virsiu.  *  The 
Sound  of  the  Trumpet,'  b  a  work  on  the  day  oljudgment ; 
and  *  A  Fan  to  drive  away  Fbos/  is  a  theological  treatiso 
OB  purgatory. 

We  roust  not  write  to  the  otter  neglect  of  our  title ;  and 
a  fair  author  should  have  the  literary  piety  of  ever  having 

*  the  fear  of  his  tiile.|>age  before  his  eyes/  The  following 
sre  impntper  titles.  f>on  Matthews,  chief  hunlsroan  to 
PhilipIV  of  Simin,  entitled  his  book  'The  Origin  and 
Dignity  of  the  Roval  House,'  but  the  entire  work  relates 
only  to  hunting.  iDe  Chanterene  composed  several  moral 
esttayfl,  which  being  at  a  loss  how  to  entitle,  he  called 
*The  Education  of  a  Prince.'  He  would  peisuade  the 
reader  in  his  preface,  that  th>Migh  they  were  not  composed 
with  a  view  to  this  subject,  they  should  not,  however,  be 
censured  for  the  title,  as  they  partly  related  to  the  educa- 
tion of  a  prince.  The  world  were  too  sagacious  to  be 
duped  ;  arid  the  aiithor  in  his  second  edition  ai^knowledges 
the  abxurdiiy,  drops  *  the  magnificent  title,'  and  calb  ob 
work  *  MursI  Eifsays.'  Muiitai^rne's  immtMnal  hi^ilory  ut 
his  own  mind,  for  nich  are  his  *  Essays,'  have  assumed 
perhaps  too  modest  a  title,  and  not  sufficiently  diKCrimina« 
live.    SoHin  eouivorally  entitled  a  collecti^m  of  essays. 

*  The  Walks  ot  Rirhelimi,'  because  they  were  composed 
at  that  place;  *  the  Attic  Nights' of  A  ulinGellius  were  ao 
called,  Decause  they  were  written  in  Atica.  Mr  Tooko 
in  hb  grammatical  *  Diversions  of  Purley,'  must  have  do* 
ceiy*>d  many. 

A  rhodumontade  title  page  was  a  great  favourite  in  the 
last  century.  There  was  a  time  when  the  repiblic  oflel^ 
ters  was  over-built  with  *  Palaces  of  Plea«(ure,*  *  Palacea 
of  Honour,'  and  *  Palaces  of  Eloquence  /  with  *  Temples 
of  Memory,'  and  *  Theatres  rif  Human  Life,'  and  *  Amphi- 
theatres of  Providence  ;'  *  Pharoses,  Gardensf  Pictitrva, 
Treasures.'  The  et>isiles  of  Guevara  dazzled  the  puUio 
eye  with  their  splendid  title,  for  they  were  called  *  Gh*Iden 
f^pistles ;'  and  the  *  Giilden  Legend'  of  Voraigne  had 
been  more  appropriately  eniiiled  leaden. 

They  were  once  so  lond  of  novelty,  that  every  book  re- 
commended itself  by  such  titles  as  *  A  new  Method ;  new 
Elements  of  Geometry ;  the  new  Letter  Writer,  and  the 
new  Art  of  Cookery.*^  The  title  which  Genree  Gascoigne, 
who  had  great  merit  in  his  day,  has  given  to  hb  collection, 
may  be  ortnsidered  as  a  specimen  of  the  titles  uf  his  times. 
They  were  printed  in  1676.  He  caIN  his  *  A  hundred 
sundrie  flowres  bminde  vp  in  one  small  poesie;  gathered 
partly  by  translation  in  the  lyne  and  outUndit-h  gardens  of 
Euripides,  Ovid,  Potrarke,  Ariosto,  and  others;  and  part* 
ly  bv  invention  out  of  our  own  fruitefull  orchc  !sa  in  Eni^- 
lande ;  yiekJing  sundrie  sweet  savours  of  tragical!,  comi* 
call,  and  roorell  discourses,  both  pleasaiinl  arid  profitablt 
to  the  well-smelling  noses  of  learned  readers.' 

To  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  pious,  some  writers  em- 
ployed artifices  of  a  veiy  ludicrous  nature.  Some  made 
thetr  titles  rhjrming  echoes ;  as  this  one  of  a  father  who 
has  given  hb  works  under  the  title  of  Sealm  Aim  mmm; 
and  /rSHS  esns  novut  Or6cs,  ^.  Some  have  distributed 
them  according  to  the  measure  of  time,  as  one  Father 
Nadasi,  the  greater  part  of  whose  works  are  years,  month$, 
tssdb,  (fays,  and  kowro.  Some  hare  borrowed  their  titles 
from  the  parts  of  the  himian  body ;  and  others  have  used 
quaint  expressions,  such  as,  Think  befart  you  leap  W% 
mnsl  ottdk — CompH  them  to  enter,  &c.  Some  of  our 
pious  authors  appear  not  to  have  been  aware  that  they 
were  burlesquing  religion.  Oite  Massieu  having  written 
a  moral  explaiuition  of  the  solemn  anthems  sung  m  Ad- 
vent, which  bofin  with  the  letter  O,  published  thb  work 
imder  the  piinnine  title  of  La  douee  MoeUe,  et  la  Saasm 
friande  dee  f is  Savouretuf  de  UAvent. 

The  Marqiib  of  Canraccioli,  a  religious  writer,  not 
long  ago  poblislied  a  book  with  the  ambiguous  title  of  Im 
/sMiiMwcs  de  mi  msms.    Seduced  by  the  epicaroaa  tilto 
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p«ge,  the  sale  of  the  work  wma  continual  with  the  liber- 
tines, who,  however,  found  nothing  but  ver^  tedious  essajrs 
on  religion  and  morality.  In  the  sixth  edition  the  marquis 
greatly  exults  in  his  successful  contrivance;  by  which 
means  he  had  punished  the  vicious  curiosity  of  certain 
persons,  and  perhaf>a  had  persuaded  some,  whom  oiher- 
wise  his  book  ini>;ht  never  have  reached. 

It  is  not  an  in|u.lici  lus  observation  of  Baillet,  that  if  a 
title  be  objcure,  it  raises  a  prejudice  aginst  the  author ;  we 
are  apt  to  su|ipode  that  an  ambiguous  title  is  the  effect  oT 
an  intricate  or  confused  mind.  He  censures  the  following 
one :  ihe  Oci>an  Macro-micro-co^mick  of  one  Sachs.  To 
understand  this  title,  a  grammarian  would  send  an  inquirer 
lo  a  K^^o^raprit^r,  and  he  to  a  natural  philosopher;  neither 
would  probably  think  of  recurring  to  a  physician,  to  inform 
Mie  that  thi^  ambiguous  title  signifies  the  connexion  which 
exists  between  the  motion  of  tne  water*,  with  that  of  the 
olood.  He  also  censures  Leo  Allatius  for  a  title  which 
appears  to  me  not  inelegantly  conceived.  This  writer  has 
.  •milled  one  of  his  books  the  Urban  Bees ;  it  is  an  account 
of  those  illustrious  writers  who  flourished  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  one  of  the  Barberiiiis.  To  connect  the  illusion, 
we  must  recollect  that  the  bees  were  the  arms  of  this  family, 
tad  Urban  VHI,  the  Pope  designed. 

The  fdlse  idea  which  a  title  conveys  is  alike  prejudicial 
to  the  author  and  the  reader.  Titles  are  generally  too 
prodigal  of  their  promises,  and  their  authors  are  contemn- 
ed ;  but  the  works  of  modest  authors,  though  they  present 
more  than  they  promise,  may  fail  of  attracting  notice  by 
their  extreme  simplicity.  In  either  case,  a  collector  of 
books  is  prejudiced  ;  he  is  induced  to  collect  what  merits 
00  attention,  or  he  passes  over  those  valuable  works  whose 
titles  may  not  hapjten  to  be  interesting.  It  is  related  of 
Pinelli,  ine  celebrated  collector  of  books,  that  the  booksel- 
lers permitted  him  to  remain  hours,  and  sometimes  days, 
in  their  shops  to  examine  books  before  be  bought  them.  He 
was  dasirous  of  not  injuring  his  precious  collection  by  use- 
less acquisitions ;  hut  he  confessed  that  he  somi^times  could 
not  help  suffering  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  magnificent 
titles,  nor  to  be  deceived  by  the  simplicity  of  others,  vhich 
the  modesty  of  their  authors  had  given  to  them.  Afiei  all, 
it  is  not  improbable,  tliat  many  authors  are  really  neither 
■o  vain,  nor  so  honest,  as  they  appear ;  and  that  magnifi- 
cent, or  simple  titles,  have  been  given  from  the  difficulty  of 
forming  any  others. 

It  is  too  vfien  with  the  Titles  of  Books,  as  with  those 
painted  representations  exhibited  by  the  keepers  of  wild 
oeasts;  where,  in  general,  the  picture  itself  is  more  curi- 
ous and  interesting  than  the  inclosed  animal. 

LITERART   FOLLIES. 

The  Greeks  composed  lypogrammatic  works ;  works  in 
which  one  letter  oT  the  alphabet  is  ommiiled.     A  lypo- 

Cmmalisl  is  a  l«^tter-dropper.  In  this  manner  Tryphio- 
us  wrote  his  Odyssey  :  he  had  not  a  in  his  first  book, 
nor  fi  in  his  second  ;  and  so  on  with  the  subsequent  letters 
one  after  another.  This  Odyssey  was  an  imitation  of  the 
•  lypogrammatic  Iliad  of  Nestor.  Amons  other  works  of 
this  kind,  Atiienvus  mentions  an  ode  by  Pindar,  in  which 
ho  had  piirposfly  omitted  the  letter  S;  so  tiiat  this  inept 
ingenuity  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  literary  fash- 
ions which  are  sometimes  encourai;ed  even  by  those  who 
should  first  oppos*)  such  progresses  into  the  realms  of  non- 
sense. 

There  is  in  Latin  a  little  prose  work  nf  Fulgentius, 
which  the  author  divides  into  twenty-three  chapiers,  ac- 
cording, to  Ihe  order  of  the  twenty-three  letters  of  the  Latin 
alphabet.  From  A  to  O  are  siill  remaining.  The  first 
chapter  is  wirhnut  A;  the  second  wii bout  B;  the  third 
without  C  :  and  so  with  the  rest.  0>i  Cha*,  in  the  Duca- 
tiana,  says,  thern  are  five  novels  in  prose  of  Lopes  de 
Vega  ;  the  first  without  A,  the  second  without  E,  thn  third 
without  I.  &c.     Who  will  attempt  to  examine  them? 

The  Orieniaiiitts  are  not  without  this  literary  foMv.  A 
Persian  poet  read  to  the  celebrated  Jami  a  gaz'-l  of  his  own 
composition,  whinh  Jami  did  not  like  ;  but  the  writer  re- 
plied it  wnn  notwiihstaudins  a  very  c<iriou«  sonnet,  f  »r  the 
letter  Ali^  wa.n  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  words ! 
Jami  sarca^ctically  replied,  *  You  can  do  a  belter  thing 
yet;  take  away  all  the  UUera  from  every  word  you  have 
written. 

To  these  wrSrks  may  be  added  the  Edtra  de  Calvit,  by 
Hugbaid  the  Monk.  All  the  words  nf  this  siilv  work  ue- 
fin  with  a  C.  It  is  pr  nted  in  Domavius.  Pw^na  Par- 
•sriHii,  all  tha  words  beginnin|  with  a  P,  in  the  Nugo 


Venales.  Canmm  cum  onttis  ecrfomefi  ,*  the  words  begi^ 
ning  with  a  C  :  a  performance  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
same  work.  Gregorio  Leti  presented  a  discourse  to  tbs 
Academy  of  the  Humorists  at  Rome,  throughout  which 
he  had  purposely  omitted  the  letter  R,  and  he  entitled  it 
the  exiled  R.  A  friend  having  requested  a  copy,  as  a  ku 
erary  curiosity,  for  so  he  consitiered  this  idle  peribrmanee, 
Lettt,  to  show  it  was  not  so  difficult  a  matter,  replied  by  s 
copious  answer  d*  seven  pages,  in  which  he  had  observed 
the  same  severe  ostracism  against  the  letter  R  !  Lord 
North,  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the  court  of  James  I, 
has  wiitten  a  set  of  Sonnets,  each  of  which  begins  with  s 
successive  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  Earl  of  Rivers  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  translated  the  Mural  Proverbs  oi 
Christiana  of  Pisa,  a  poem  of  about  two  hundred  lines,  the 

{[reatest  part  of  which  he  contrived  to  c«incliide  with  the 
etier  E ;  an  instance  of  his  lordship's  hard  application, 
and  the  bad  taste  of  an  age  which,  Lord  Orford  observes, 
had  witticisms  and  whims  to  struggle  with,  as  well  as  ig- 
norance. 

It  has  been  well  observed  of  these  minute  triflers  that 
extreme  exactness  is  the  sublime  of  fools,  whose  labours 
may  be  well  called,  in  the  language  of  Dry  den, 

*  Pangs  without  binh,  and  fruitless  industry.* 
And  Martial  say  a, 

Turpe  est  ditnciles  habere  nugas, 
£t  stultus  labor  est  inepiiarum. 

'Tie  a  folly  to  sweat  o>r  a  difficult  trifle. 
And  for  silly  devices  invention  to  rifle. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  wits  who  composed  verses  in  tht 
forms  of  hearts,  wings,  altars,  and  true  love-knots;  or  u 
Ben  Jonson  deacribea  their  grotesque  shapes, 

A  pair  of  scissors  and  a  comb  in  verse.* 

Tom  Nash,  who  loved  to  push  the  ludicrous  to  its  ex> 
treme,  in  his  amusing  invective  acainst  the  classical  Ga- 
briel Harvey,  tells  us  tliat  *  he  hacTwrit  verses  in  all  kinds; 
in  form  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  pair  of  specfaoles,  and  a  pair 
of  pot-hooks,  &c.'  They  are  not  less  absurd,  who  exiMwe 
to  public  ridicule  the  name  of  their  mistress  by  employing 
it  to  form  their  acrostics.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  latter, 
where  both  ndee  and  cross-iooys,  the  name  of  the  mistress 
or  the  patron  has  been  sent  down  to  posterity  with  etemsl 
torture.  The  great  difficulty  where  one  name  i*  made  out 
four  timet  in  the  same  acrcistic,  must  have  been  to  have 
found  words  by  which  the  letters  (bmiing  the  name  should 
be  forced  to  stand  in  their  particular  places.  It  might 
be  incredible  that  so  great  a  genius  as  Boccaccio  oiuki 
havelent  himself  to  these  literary  fashions ;  yet  one  of  the 
moat  gigantic  of  acrastics  may  be  seen  in  his  works ;  it  i^a 
poem  of  fifiy  cantos ;  of  which  Guinsiieii^  has  preserved  a 
siiecimen  in  bis  Literary  History  of  Italy,  vol.  iii,  p.  54. 
Puttenham,  in  that  very  scarce  book,  » The  Art  of  Poesie,* 
p.  75,  gives  several  odd  specimens  of  poems  in  the  f«>rms 
of  lozenges,  rhomboids,  pillars,  &c.  Some  of  them  from 
Oriental  poems  communicated  by  a  traveller.  PuttenhafN 
is  a  very  lively  writer,  and  has  contrived  to  form  a  defence 
for  describing  and  making  such  trifling  devices.  He  has 
done  more  :  he  has  erected  two  pillars  himself  to  the  ho* 
noiir  of  diieen  Elizabeth  ;  every  pillar  consists  of  a  base 
of  eight  syllables,  the  shaf^  or  middle,  of  four,  and  the  cai- 
pilal  is  equal  with  the  base.  The  only  difl*erence  between 
Ihe  two  pillars,  consists  in  this ;  in  the  one  *  ye  must  read 
upwards,*  and  in  the  other  the  reverse.  These  pillars, 
notwithstanding  this  fortunate  device  and  variation,  may 
be  fixed  as  two  columns  in  the  porch  of  the  vast  temple  ot 
literary  folly. 

It  was  at  this  period  when  worde  or  vet  tea  were  tortured 
into  such  fantastic  forms,  that  the  trees  in  gardens  were 
twisted  and  sheared  in*o  obelisks  and  giants,  peacocks  or 
flower>pots.  In  a  copy  of  verses  *  To  a  hair  of  my  mis- 
tress's eye-lsLsh,'  the  merit  next  to  the  choice  of  the  sub* 
joct,  must  have  been  the  arrangement  or  the  disarrsnge- 
mont  of  the  whole  poem  into  the  form  of  a  hear*.  \Vi«h 
9  pair  of  wings  manv  a  sonnet  fluttered,  and  a  sa^  ed 
hymn  was  expressed  bv  the  mystiral  triangle.  Arrothee 
are  formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  every  verse  ;  but  a 
different  conceit  regulated  ehrano^ame,  which  were  used 
to  describe  datee — 'he  numeral  leftern  in  whatever  part 
of  the  word  they  stood  were  distinguished  from  other 
letters  by  being  written  in  capitals.  In  the  following  chr^ 
nogram  from  Horace, 

—  ftriam  sidera  venka. 
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*  ■»■(«  etentKM  oTapiUll  tb«  tVlnifmrfi* 
ipd*  «cB  Hm«  ro  gin  Uw  7«r  <f  out  Lofd  ihiH. 

—  feriiUdD«*T<Rl(M.    MDVt. 
rbc  Acreuie  md  iha  Chnwicrui  *n  b«li  mxcpiinlT 
enkd  in  Uie  laoek  Epieof  itw  ScribUnul.   ^h«  m- 
:  lii(v«  of  the  kcniuiu  uv  ikiBilludid  to  ID  iba  Liunrf 

firm  ud  eoBina,  hi  ihna  lUr  eolumn)  won 


Willi  ruik  ImguUf,  citiifuKd  U\cy  jund, 

Ho  Afierwoni*  iddi  ofbon  of  Lh«  jUegiumaM  ncrfl  I 
To  Join  IhCH  •quiJn.M,  oVr  llw  chuaplMl  cum 

BkUla,  (nJ  Bclma.  BU-llu-i  dumt'ioii, 

Aud  bli  C«iu.Hlnnn  «pd  iMidtou.  Poo. 

AofI  BaihIibij,  whHtmr  In  repeufiit  rouDOi 
I  bd  IB  thf  oogu      "  ~ 


in  liBd>T:  ha   diod  iq  \SU. 

Marol  •ddruHd  to  him,  aod  which,  indulpng  Uis  mat 
rfajimiDC  foil*  u  hii  own,  urs  Mpotior  lor  ■  glimfH  •( 
HOH,  Uxwi;h  nrf  unwonhT  iifibcir  lulhor: 


Tho   Frroch    hi<e    u   iDtfeninui   IlLmI  uT   NrmniM 
rsnsa   cillnl  jdmpjBfnrtt.     Tfaii   word  ii  Gocnpaodcf 


■  ii£  ihen;  poema  (o  tw  filted 
Hiving  b«cn  robbed  uf  hia  paprr*,  bo  wu  r«- 
ciung  mail  Iha  luu of  ihteo  hundnd  anonsti :  liiiftiendi 
pro  «dU)Dj*bed  (hat  ho  hvl  wrnrvn  ao  tnmay  which  ihvy 
,d  Kf «  Itnnl.  '  Thi^T  went  UoxJk  xniirii,'  ho  rrpliodi 
(d  tiplained  rhe  mjArry  bj  dovcribbig  hia  ita«'- --'- 
tw  idr*  appcutd  niti™lqu«ly  »Hiuim»;  and  il 


liljing  tLordt,     Ths  rdlowingia  ai 
ndjj*     riivinrd — in  fart  it  ■ 
n  of     o/9««%,  londicuir-' 


iiDoTul  BODtmaorcmun  Bai 

'hiCh  Gilbert  Wiktfield  mialonk  Ibr  a  •vrioui  a 

pagca  oC  Uommenla^  to  pr 
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■  ihi*  apocm  of  logogrivhti:  il  wi 
.■■uajiDim.in   Iha  lt<l  adilim 

I  IhIiui  awl  of  a  nniiilarj  character,  uid  haa  no  COi^ 

UMii  wiih  ugr  chandea. 

.Jwafmia  wm  anuthar  whlmiica]  Inrention ;  with  tbo 

■w  word,  d«cn|iiive  of  tlia  charmcler  uf  the  paraon  who 
va  llw  BiDK.     Theao  aoagruiu,  tharefura,  wan  aiihrr 


Mulanu'llaatrachauiiliiaenmli 
^Dand  le  bonbaur  oat  BHtpandu  i 

Egarii  un  ccur  rpardu ; 


{■  ukc  (ha  Ggi 
n  vf  ino  veraaa  which  fcm  Uib 


\  FiaiiUi  barifa  in  The  ago  cf  Maroi,  a!nd  ihia  j»eitf'al 
IM  i*  H'liciilrd  by  Bailer  in  hii  Hudibna,  Pari  I,  Canto 
Ve»  IM.  I  liie  an  numpla  if  iheH  poalicat  echoei. 
hMIowbi  onai  an  ingeoiina,  Urely,  and  ulirical. 


ArrrcaUa  In  iha>a  rulei  ha  hu   aad«>|>l ^. 

CnlB  («m  Vimtl. 

Th«  Emprrn  Eiiduiit  wnH  ih*  lifa  of  Jrtiiii  Chrial  m 
ernioa  liken  fniai  Hnmar ;  Pnih*  Filciiiia  frnai  Virgit. 
Among  iheaa  rn*olniIrr*  may  bo  nrniHioed  Alnandar 
Rrw,  who  puMiahad '  Vlrgiliut  Efingelbani,  irira  hiaioria 
Diiniai  at  Salmorii  Mriri  Joan  UhtiMi  VirtiHanu  rttbtt 
at  HraibiR  ritKiipla/  li  wu  republinhnl  in  I7SS. 
A  nor*  difficult  whim  iaihai  of '/tiripnraf  Vtrta.'titnA 

The  (oDawinr  linea   bj  Sidonaui  Apxlliniiii  wen  «• 
hiGnilelT  blaiiKd : 


TIm  n 


•  pain)  of  tMifagllB 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


lines  backwards  and  he  will  find  hJuueU*  jiut  where  he 
was  after  all  hut  fatigue. 

Capiuiiie  LaHpiiri^i*,  a  French  aelf-taughl  poet,  whose 
work  preceded  M<i>herb«'d,  boasts  of  his  luvenlions  ;  amon^ 
other  8Uigutariiie«,  une  has  at  Irast  the  meni  of  ^  d\fituUi 
WRneue,  and  migiit  by  ingenious  hands  be  turned  to  some  ac- 
count. He  asserts  that  this  novelty  is  entirely  his  own; 
it  c<Misisis  in  the  last  wurd  of  every  verse  furmiug  the  hiai 
word  of  the  folloiving  verse  : 

Falloit-il  quK  le  cir.l  me  rendit  amoureux^ 
Amoiireux,  juulMsnt  d'une  beaui6  crainiive, 
Craiiitive  it  recevoir  la  douceur  excessive, 
Excessive  au  plaisir  qui  rend  I'amant  heureux? 
Heureux  si  nous  avious  quelques  paisibles  lieux 
Lieux  uu  plus  surement  Tami  fidelle  arrive. 
Arrive  ssno  aou^icon  de  queique  ami  attentive, 
Aiteiiiivo  it  vuuloir  nous  surprendre  tota  deux.— 

Franci<}  Colonna,  an  Italian  Monk,  is  the  author  of  a 
lingular  bo<>k  entitled  *  The  Dream  of  Puliphilus,'  in  which 
be  relates  his  amours  with  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Pulia.  It 
was  considered  improper  to  prerix  his  name  to  the  work  ; 
but  being  desiruiu  of  marking  it  by  some  peculiarity,  that 

he  might  daim  it  at  any  distant  day,  he  contrived  that  the 
initial  letters  of  teyery  chapter  should  be  formed  of  thoto 
of  his  name  and  of  the  subjects  he  treats.  This  odd  in- 
vention was  not  discovered  till  many  years  al>erwarda : 
when  the  wits  employed  themselves  in  decyphering  it,  un- 
fortunately it  became  a  source  of  literanr  altercation,  be- 
ing susceptible  of  various  readings.  The  most  correct 
•ppears  thus :  Poliam  Prater  Franciscus  Columoa  perac 
mavit.  Brother  Francis  Colonna  passionately  loved  Po- 
Ha.'  Thif  gallant  monk,  like  another  Petrarcn,  made  the 
name  of  his  mistress  the  subject  of  his  amaiohal  medita- 
tion ;  and  as  the  first  called  his  Laura,  his  Laurel,  this 
called  his  Polia,  his  Polita. 

A  few  years  afterwards  MarcellusPalingeniusf^tellatus 
employed  a  similar  artifice  in  his  Zodiacus  Vite,  The 
Zodiac  of  Life;*  the  initial  letters  of  the  first  twenty- 
nine  verses  of  the  first  books  of  this  poem  forming  his 
name,  which  curious  particular  is  not  noticed  by  Warton 
in  his  account  of  this  work.     The  performance  is  divided 
into  twelve  bookx,  but  has  no  reference  to  astronomy,  which 
we  might  naturally  expect.     He  distinguished  his  twelve 
bo^s  by  the  twelve  names  of  the  celestial  signs,  and  pro- 
bably extended  or  confined  them  purposely  to  that  numoer, 
to  humour  Vim  fancy.     Warlon  however  oinerves,  *  this 
■trani^e  pedantic  title  is  not  totally  without  a  conttU^  as  the 
author  wa<i  born  at  Steilada  or  StMaia^  a  province  of  Fer- 
rara,  and  from  whence  be  called  himself  Marcellus  Pa* 
bngenius  Stellatii?.'    The  work  itself  is  a  curious  satire 
on  the  Pope  and  the  Church  of  Rome.    It  occasioned 
Bayle  to  commit  a  remarkable  liUrary  blunder^  .vhich  I 
■hall  record  in  its  place.  Of  Italian  conceit  in  those  times, 
of  which  Petrarch  wa«  the  father,  with  his  perpetual  play 
on  words  and  on  his  Lottre/,  or  his  mistress  Laura^  he  has 
bim<«elf  a(f<>rded  a  remarkable  example.     Our  poet  lost  his 
mother,  who  died  in  her  thirty-etghtn  year:  he  haa  com- 
memorated her  death  by  a  sonnet  composed  of  thirty- 
eight  lines.     He  seems  to  have  conceived  that  the  exact* 
ness  of  the  number  was  equally  natural  and  tender. 

Are  we  not  to  class  among  literary  foUUa  the  strange 
researches,  which  writers,  even  at  the  present  day,  have 
made  in  AnUdUuvian  times?  Forgeries  of  the  grossest 
nature  have  been  alluded  to,  or  quoted  as  authorities.  A 
b0ok  of  Enodi  once  attracted  considerable  attention  ;  this 
curious  forgery  has  been  recently  translated  :  the  Sabeans 
pretend  they  possess  a  work  written  by  Adam  !  and  this 
work  has  been  rectntly  appealed  to  in  favour  of  a  visionary 
theory !  Asite  gravely  observes,  that  '  with  respect  to 
Writing*  attributed  to  the  AntedUmnamM^  it  seems  not  only 
dect'ot  but  rational  to  say  that  we  know  nothing  concern- 
ing them.'  Without  alluding  to  living  writers,  Dr  Par- 
tons,  in  his  erudite  *  Remains  of  Japhet,'  tracing  the 
origm  of  the  alphabetical  character,  supposes  that  iMen 
were  known  to  Adam  I  Some  too  ktve  noticed  astronomi- 
cal libraries  in  the  Ark  of  Noah !  Such  historical  memo- 
rials are  the  deliriums  of  learning,  or  are  founded  on  for- 
geries. 

Hugh  Bronghton,  a  writer  of  controversy  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  shows  us  in  a  tedious  discussion  on 
Scripture  chronology,  that  Rahab  was  a  harlot  at  fen  years 
nf  age  ;  and  enters  into  many  grave  discussions  concern- 
ing the  ro^evr  of  AaronS  Ephod^  the  language  which  Eve 
itnl  sp'ike,  and  other  classical  erudition.  The  writer  is 
ndieuled  in  Ben  Joneoa*a  Comedies  :— be  is  not  witbovt 


rivals  even  in  the  present  day.  Covamivias,  aAer  otbsri 
of  his  school,  discovers  tliat  when  male  cbikirea  are  boia 
they  cry  out  wiih  an  A,  being  the  first  vowel  of  the  word 
Adamf  while  the  female  inlanis  prefer  the  letter  £,  ia 
allusion  to  £v€ ;  and  we  may  add  that,  by  the  piccb  of  a 
nejjiigent  nurse,  they  may  probably  learn  all  their  vow^ 
Oflhe  pedantic  triflmgs  of  commentators,  a  controversy 
among  the  Portuguese  on  the  works  of  Camoens  is  not  tks 
least.  Some  of  these  profound  cntics  who  alTected  great 
delicacy  in  the  laws  of  Epic  poetry,  pretended  to  be  doubt, 
ful  w blither  the  poet  had  nxed  on  the  right  time  for  a  ktn^i 
dream;  whether,  said  tiiey,  a  king  should  have  a  propi- 
tious dream  on  hiajirtt  going  to  bed  or  at  the  damm  of  Om 
folhwing  morning/  No  one  seemed  to  be  quite  crrtaia 
they  puzzled  each  other  till  the  controversy  cloaed  in  itm 
fehcitous  manner,  and  satisfied  both  the  night  and  the 
dawn  critics.  Barreto  discovered  that  an  aeceiKf  on  onsol 
the  words  alluded  to  in  the  controversy  would  answer  tks 
purpose,  and  by  making  king  Manuel's  dream  to  take 
place  at  the  dawn  would  restore  Camoens  to  their  good 
opinion,  and  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  poet. 

Chnvreau  begins  his  History  of  the  World  in  thess 
words :  *  Several  learned  men  have  examined  in  «Aaf  jsei 
mn  Grod  created  the  world,  though  there  coold  hardly  bs 
any  season  then,  since  there  was  no  sun,  no  moon,  nor 
stars.     But  as  the  world  roust  have  been  created  in  one  61 
the  four  seasons,  this  question  has  exercised  the  talents  of 
the  most  curious,  and  opinions  are  various.     Some  say  it 
was  in  the  month  of  iVisan,  that  is,  in  the  spring :   oiksn 
maintain  that  it  was  in  the  month  of  TVsri,  whach  begns 
the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  that  it  was  on  the  su(A  ddy 
of  this  month,  which  answers  to  our  September,  tliat  Admn 
and  Eve  were  created,  and  that  it  was  on  a  Pride^,  a  til- 
tie  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon !'    This  is  aoc — '^ — 
to  the  Rabbinical  notion  of  the  eve  of  the  Snbbaib. 
The  Irish  antiquaries  mention  jmblie  librarieo  that 
before  the  flood ;  and  Paul  Christian  Ilsker,  widi  pco> 
founder  erudition,  has  given  an  exact  catalngue  cfAdaaife, 
Messieurs  O'Flabertv,  O'Connor,  and  CHallomB,  have 
most  ffravely  recorded  as  authentic  narrations  tbe  wiklest 
legendary  traditions ;  and  more  recently,  to  make  rmfuiifln 
doubly  confounded,  others  have  built  up  what  they  cal 
theoretical  histories  on  these  nursery  tales.     By  erfaicb 
species  of  black  art  they  contrive  to  prove  that  an  Irish* 
man  is  an  Indian,  and  a  Peruvian  may  be  a  Welehnaai 
firom  certain  emigrations  which  took  (dace  many  centnriei 
before  Christ,  uid  some  about  two  centiiriea  after  the 
flood !  Keating,  in  his '  History  of  Ireland,'  starte  a  iavoor* 
ite  hero  in  the  giant  Partholanus,  who  was  deecMdsd 
from  Japhet,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Minister,  14lh 
May,  in  the  year  of  the  worid  1 978.    This  giant  succeeded 
in  his  enterprise,  but  a  domestic  misfortune  atteoded  bia 
among  his  Irish  friends : — his  wife  exposed  him  to  their 
laughter  by  her  loose  behariour,  and  provoked  him  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  killed  two  favourite  greyhounds  ;  and  this 
the  learned  historian  assures  us  was  the^sf  itM^mfiy  gf 
female  infidelity  ever  known  in  Ireland  ! 

The  learned,  not  contented  with  Homer's  poetical  pre* 
eminence,  make  him  the  most  authentic  historian  and  moot 
accurate  geographer  of  antk^uity,  besides  endowing  him 
with  all  the  arts  and  sciences  to  De  found  in  our  Encjrdo- 
pedia.  Even  in  surgery  a  treatise  has  been  written  to 
show  by  the  variety  of  the  toottnds  of  his  heroee,  that  be 
was  a  most  scientific  anatomist ;  and  a  military  scholar  has  • 
lately  told  us  that  from  htm  is  derived  all  the  acience  ei 
the  modem  adjutant  and  qiiarter-master-general ;  all  the 
knowledge  of  focfies  which  we  now  possess ;  and  that 
Xenophon,  Eparoinondas,  Plnlip,  anuAlexanderi  owed 
all  their  warlike  reputation  to  Homer ! 

To  return  to  pleasanter  follies.  Des  Fontnioee,  die 
joomalist,  who  had  wit  and  malice,  inserted  the  fragment 
of  a  letter  which  the  poet  Rousseau  wrote  to  tbejrom^er 
Racine  whilst  he  was  at  the  Hague.  These  wera  tbe 
words :  *  I  enjoy  the  conversation  within  those  fow  dayt 
of  my  associairs  in  Parnassus.  Mr  Piron  is  an  esoelleat 
antidote  against  melancholy;  but* — flee.  DesFoolaiiiei 
maliciously  stopped  at  this  out.  In  the  letter  of  Rouseeaa 
it  was,  *  mit  unfortunately  he  departs  soon.'  Piron  was 
very  sensibly  affected  at  this  equivocal  but,  and  reeolved 
to  revenge  himself  by  composing  one  htrndbid  epigraiM 
against  the  malienant  critic.  He  had  written  sixty  More 
Des  Fontaines  died  :  but  of  those  only  two  attracted  any 
notice. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  oenturj,  An* 
lonio  Comeiano  wrote  a  himdrad  difierent 


LITERATITRE. 


'  WoCul  NUUd, 
M>da  U  hU  miMma'  efabnir.' 
ior  It  tbii  iiiitDioiH  iritfcT  i*  NichoU*  Fruci^ 


aaeut  F>iw  Anlin.  Thu  lanpcwMr  b*d  Itia 
f  biiiif  hu(«l  u  Rone  Iw  ha  iktuiUerT  publi- 
Ib  Ibe  ume  daa  in  le  b*  piaccd  Iwoodwf 

faiui  »  puBUd  Udjr.  Ai»ib«r  nit,  dcwnut  of 
I  hu,  ud  for  1  lileruT  bnndii,  cmWinmrf  Uw 
biwl,  ud  poinlfd  u  Ihu  luluttuaitc  Tur  ihrno 
■on,  mlfaout  ooca  npcitiiii  ih<  iboughli  of 
!  There  ■■csllKUBorpcnucUled'/jruci 
tjmrtJi  PcilUn.'  Th*  tlsa  uT  IhneumidaT 
Tlw*«  puonu  were  all  nriltea  by  ibe  kiri>ed 
^  Dpoa  t  FLCA  which  hv  IbuEkd  oo«  iDoniiii|  ia  i^ 


i(  ((a,  >  Mr  *Bd  Mn  BiMerdik,  in  Flwdm 
poena  ludar  the  luiuluuUe  DT'WbiMud 

recaOrd     '        ' 


■  DukeoTBuckinihui'e'  EuiyonPn^,' 

blindly  iBTonni  hii  niden  <  Thai  whu  ii  here 
MA  lb«  leaat  r«fird  la  Ihe  wuiaHalbii,  that  ia,  1o 
•n  orbadoaMaribahanf-wniiiig,  fee,  and  pro- 
mfhoal  a  whole  page,  with  a  paDscric  on  a^idti 
img !    Dull  Ba  ieeis  )o  hare  at  timea  pal 


dirialian  naiiiao  wen  TkufMhu  and  Philip,  >Kin|^Ii»«t> 
own.  Amiimtf  BaiiJtna  liaa  alao  con)ioHl  a  Ir^alMa  if 
ilhatrinua  ^alliiiuM  .'    Ami  we  ban  ~     ' 


hale  aa  la  have  beta  hit  aanbeaakea, 

Sereral  furiDtlen  writn*  bars  Tm, .   .    ^         

BB  Ibe  public  eye,  merclj  ihroa|h  auch  lrilllD|  coineidnk 
eea  u  bHttg  nea^Ri  of  aoow  pBitinilar  lociety,  or  na- 
tirai  of  aoaie  parlkular  oouatn.  CotHalien  have  atood 
lurwenl  lo  renve  tha  wrioiife  ccDuM  Scolua,  bectUH  ha 
hadbnaaCordaliM;  *:>d  1  JnU(t  compiled  a  Mio oa Dm 
aniiqiutiea  of  *  conalrji,  Barelj  from  tba  eircumaunca 
(hat  the  fcander  of  hia  order,  IfBtii-u  LoTiila,  had  bees 
bora  Then.  Sereral  of  iho  claMiea  are  t  nieulj  eilolM 
■bore  oihon,  Baralj  IroM  th*  aeddeDlal  dmimalaaea  a. 
Ihcir  adkora  banaa  eolleeled  a  Tail  oimbn'  of  aote*, 
which  Iho;  naolieirta  diaeharp  oa  iho  pubtc.  Count 
hiHoriea  haie  baea  fivqueall;  coMpikd,  and  prontial 


■utbor  «f  ihe  Laiki  anl  Eojliib  Dieiioo-     rf  Rubeaa,  ia  iha  d< 


The  eritiia,  BaDdiD|  iii  aonie  «■«  cm- 
riAsr,  iheir  *{/'-iM  inniirea  ihrn,  aad 
tbundaDllr  fiirmahea  euJogiuiDi  which  the  inlhar  Derer 
seritad,  thai  IherDiaf  thua  oblifDelj  nllKl  aone  preaw 
«  ibenaslna.  Thie  b  aiada  aoadrailljr,  lo  deliealidr, 
Jtd  aa  eaacaaled,  ibal  it  ia  aol  pereeimt. 

The  Mkiwia*  an  (traaf*  ianaiiorM,  orifiDating  ia  tW 
■-"■' "— '  ■ '  ■■■«  autbora.     Otio  Vroiw,  i"- 


„  its  pnipfljTeifj  to 

■a  lar  B>  •m  to  introdoca  a  pun  in  the  (lare  and 
I  mrh  of  a  Leiican.      A  alorj  haa  been  raiaad 

na  «f  Ihe  leiieofrapher  ta  hia  acriha,  wbu,  lahing 
a  at  tba  peoriahnaaa  of  hi*  maalpr,  put  il  down  in 
BBTT.  The  anid*  alluded  to  ia,  '  Covcdbio, 
Ih  olbna-,  la  run  lofetherj  toconta  lontbo';  lo 
■  oaa  aamber ;  lo  Coaew,  ta  CDadug' 
idd,  in  hia  DKUODarr,  haa  lahouml  lo  ahow '  tfaa 
7  of  tbia  pntendad  uarralire.'  Yel  a  cioilar 
pfean  la  haia  happaiwd  lo  Aah.  Johnaoo,  while 
I  hia  Diclunarj,  leol  a  nole  to  the  Qeatleman't 
•  1*  iaquire  (he  eljmolofy  of  the  worddrvnc^ 
[■«■(  obtained  the  iDronution,  he  record)  in  hia 
oUi|alioD  (a  aa  anDo^moua  lollir-writrr.  '  Cur- 

eomnModcDt.'     Aah  co^ui  Ihe  word  nta  hia 
7  ia  Ibia  maDDer:     '  Cutmudgeon  :    rraai  Ihe 


be 'PandiacLoi'  tnioMoiU  tim.'     For  ihia 
h*  bal  DlleT<)F  ruined  Ihe  haimnnir  of  Miltoa'a 

wh  author,  whni  hu  book  had  b«rn  receind  br 
di  Acwlemj,  had  iha  ponrait  of  Cardinal  Kiehe- 

H'""''"''™  """""■"■■"" 


a&s 


BtUTki^nmnlitb  Hi 


oa  cf  aathora,  frequanllj  emploj^d  b" 


laad  anch  aa  onoioa  of  lU  eilmiiiire  aa)«,  that 
■be  tilla^(*  ibe  woida  'JhU  tdiliaii^  a  bill  10 
•  raadar  that  il  weald  ae(  be  the  laat.  Dianateat 
AlkleJ  with  hi*  'Clana,'  aa  Epic  Poem,  Ihal 

fc■A■l•a  In*  praAca  with  a  ihaaki(i*iu  la 
b*  •tlhboM  an  hii^en!  Tbiaialit* 
mUimMtktrtt  a  Fiaach Fai&seM, who wa* 
pillar  Ua UdaOH  hacw^B*, MUtMioi  BOtf  4^ 


eubjeRarroa 
xXHonliaa. 


If  Horaes  aajra,  -JTHaJh 

behold  VrahM  lakrt  brn.  . „ 

IbnjaaatiidialtgrtcMU.'orBMaboTe  i 


preaaata  M\j  aa  a  tii 
fimr  }aan  old !     In 


w*  Bui  Puaiaboiaat  wiibsiMarfn  Ug.—, 
el  umbra  anoua,'  wa  haT*  a  dark  burring 
■priokled  ah«M  Ih*  Boor,  aad  a  akodiw 
batneea  twaT«B(**ofani*.  Fer<  F^rdu, 


a  HorwVb 

■BTBn  or  eifhl  Vice*  paraaiaf  Virtue,  and  Fullj  joal  ar 
the  heela  of  Wiadoai.  I  aawDi  aa  E-iliih  Bible  pnaM* 
in  Holland,  an  inalaiM  of  Ihe  aarae  lads:  the  arlbl,  to- 
illualralc'  Thou  eent  the  mtU  in  ihy  Deiihbnur'i  eje,  bw 
not  the  hnm  in  ihiae  own,'  haa  acUiallji  placed  an  in>- 
nenae  beam  which  pngeeta  froai  the  eje  of  the  canllcrto- 

Aa  a  contraat  la  thatooobriaaa  taata  of  Yenitia,  aiaf 
be  ptand  Ceaan  di  Bipa,  who  b  Ihe  luihnrafan  Italian 
wort,  traaelatad  ialo  laoal  European  lanpiafea,  the  /aana* 
Ifi*;  Iheranuhta  boohoftbeafe,  and  Iha  limila  parent 
of  the  niiatabaDrdofllrpRnc  which  Taale  haa  known.  Hip* 
u  a*  darkly  aiiblila  aa  Teahia  i*  obnnua ;  and  aa  far. 
fctchad  ia  bra  concella  aa  lb*  wher  il  literal.     Ripareprfc' 

aent*  Baautj  by  a  naked  ladj,  -■"■  '—  ■— -■  ■■ '— ' 

bacanre  the  Irae  idea  oTbeauij 
Flalierr,  ij  a  lad;  with  a  flute  i 
hir  leet,  bmnae  alap  an  aa 


^iTcd* 


thara  on  a  Dote.  Fraud,  with  two  hnrta  in  one  hand,  aaif 
a  maak  ia  the  alher : — hb  ntlectton  b  loo  nnnHrnoa  id 
poinloul  mon  inilaiKea,  Ripa  atao  deacnbe*  bow  Dtv 
allep^irical  figure*  are  la  be  nloured  ;  Hope  it  la  ban  a 
Ajr-tilm  robe,  becanae  ibe  alwafeleoha  lowarda  baani 
BBMIghof  ihr—  "—■—'—' 


CURI08ITIE80F 


JVC  the^  were  employed  bjr  the  first  echolmn  in  Europe. 

MmrtiQ  Luther  wma  not  deefitute  of  geniui,  of  leamiiiff, 
•r  ofeloquence ;  but  his  riolence  disfigured  bis  works  wiui 
invectiTes  and  singularities  of  abuse.  The  great  refonner 
af  superstition  had  himself  all  the  vulgar  ones  of  his  day; 
be  belisTed  that  flies  were  devils ;  and  that  he  had  had  a 
buffeting  with  Satan  when  his  left  ear  felt  the  prodistous 
beating.  Hear  him  express  himself  on  the  Catnolio 
divines :  *  The  papists  are  all  asses,  and  will  always  re- 
■ain  asses.  Put  them  in  whatever  sauce  you  choose 
boiled,  roasted,  baked,  fried,  skinned,  beat,  hashed,  they 
are  always  the  same  asses.' 

Gentle  and  moderate,  compared  with  a  salute  ofhis  Holi- 
Boss.— *  The  Poo6  was  bom  out  of  the  Devil's  posteriors. 
He  it  full  of  devils,  lies,  blasphemies,  and  idolatries;  he  is 
tBti-Chrut;  the  robber  of  churches;  the  ravisher  of  vir- 

fins ;  the  createst  of  pimps ;  the  governor  of  Sodom.  &c. 
r  the  Turks  lay  hold  of  us,  then  we  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Devil ;  but  if  we  remain  with  the  Pope,  we  shall  be 
in  hell. — What  a  pleasing  sight  would  it  be  to  see  the 
Pope  and  the  Cardinals  hanging  on  one  gallows,  in  exact 
ORier.  like  the  seals  which  dangle  from  the  buU^  of  the 
Pope !  What  an  excellent  council  woukl  they  hold  under 
the  gallows !' 

Sometimes  desirous  of  catching  tlie  attention  of  the 
vulnr,  Luther  attempts  to  enliven  his  style  by  the  grossest 
buffooneries :  *  Take  care,  my  little  Popa !  my  little  ass! 
go  on  slowly :  the  times  are  slippery :  this  year  is  dan- 
gerous: if  thou  fallest,  they  will  exclaim.  See!  how 
our  little  Pope  b  spoilt.'  It  was  fortunate  for  the  cause 
ef  the  Reformation  that  the  violence  of  Luther  was  soft- 
anad  in  a  considerable  degree  at  times  by  the  meek 
Melancthon  :  he  often  poured  honey  on  the  sting  inflicted 
by  the  angry  bee.  LuUier  was  no  respecter  of  kings ;  he 
was  so  fortunate,  indeed,  as  to  find  among  his  antaeooists 
a  erowned  head;  a  great  good  fortune  for  an  cMMcure 
eoBtroversialist,  and  the  very  puf»etum  so/tens  of  oootro- 
varsy.  Our  Henry  VIII  wrote  his  book  against  the  new 
doctrine  :  then  warm  from  scbolastie  studies,  Henry  pre* 
aented  Leo  X  with  a  work  highly  creditable  to  his  aoili- 
tias,  and  no  inferior  performance  accordini^  to  the  cenius  of 
iha  age.  Collier,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  has  ana- 
lysed the  book,  and  does  not  ill  describe  its  spirit : '  Henry 
eaems  superior  to  his  adversary  in  the  vigour  and  propriety 
afbis  st^te,  in  the  force  ofhis  reasoning,  and  the  learning 
of  his  citations.  It  is  true  he  leans  too  muck  upon  his 
diaracler,  argues  in  his  garter-robeOf  and  writes  as  it 
ware  with  hi«  oeeptro.'    Bm  Luther  in  reply  abandons  his 

En  to  all  kinds  of  railing  and  abuse.  He  addresses 
enry  VIII  in  the  following  style :  '  It  is  hard  to  say  if 
fbUy  can  be  more  foolish,  or  stupidity  more  stupid,  than  is 
Ifaa'  head  of  Henry.  He  has  not  attacked  me  with  the 
heart  of  a  king,  but  with  the  impudence  of  a  knave.  This 
rotten  worm  of  the  earth  having  blasphemed  the  majesty 
of  my  king,  I  have  a  just  right  to  bespatter  his  English 
■aiesty  with  his  own  dirt  ami  ordure.  This  Henry  has 
4iea.'  Some  of  his  original  expressions  to  our  Henry  V I II 
are  these :  *  Stulta,  ridicula,  et  verisiime  Henriaanif  et 
t%omutiea  sunt  haeo — Regem  Anj^lie  Henricum  istum 
^ane  mentiri,  &c.— Hoc  agit  inquietus  Satan,  ut  nos  a 
iicripturis  avocet  per  ocderatoo  Jienrieoo^  &c.' — He  was 
fapaid  with  capital  and  interest  by  an  anonymous  reply, 
■tid  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  who 
concludes  his  arguments  by  leaving  Luther  in  language 
not  necessary  to  translate ;  <  cum  suis  furiis  et  furoribus, 
eiun  suis  merdis  et  stercoribus  cacantem  cacatunu^ue.' 
flkicb  were  the  vigorous  elegancies  of  a  controversy  on 
tbe  Seven  Sacraments !  Long  after,  the  court  of  Rome 
bad  not  lest  the  taste  of  these  *  bitter  herbs ;'  for  in  the 
bull  of  the  canonixation  of  Ignatius  Loyola  in  August, 
1C^,  Luther  is  called  monsCmm  tcterrtmam,  ot  deteatabiUo 


Calvin  was  lass  tolerable,  for  he  had  no  Melancthon ! 
Ks  adversaries  are  never  others  than  knaves,  lunatics, 
drunkards,  and  assassins !  Sometimes  they  are  charac- 
terized by  the  familiar  appellatives  of  bulls,  asses,  cats 
and  hogs!  By  him  Cainolic  and  Lutheran  are  alike 
bated.  Yet,  after  having  given  vent  to  this  virulent 
bumour,  be  frequently  boasts  of  his  mildness.  When  he 
raads  ovei  his  writings,  he  tells  us,  that  he  is  astonished 
at  bis  forbearance ;  but  this,  he  adds,  is  the  duty  of  every 
Christian !  at  the  same  time,  he  generally  finishes  a  periocl 
inth— *  I>o  you  bear,  you  dog  ?  Do  you  hear,  madman  V 

ciexa,  the  disciple  of  Calvin,  sometimes  imitates  the 
M  of  bia  maitar.    When  be  writaa  against 


Titteaian,  a  Lutheran  nyniatar,  ba  beataws  on  ban  Iba 
following  titlaa  of  bonour:  < Polypb— iua ;  an  apa;  a graai 
ass  who  is  distinguished  from  other  asaes  by  waanag  a 
bat ;  an  ass  on  two  feet;  a  monster  conspoaed  of  part  «l 
an  ape  and  wild  ass ;  a  villain  who  merits  i»M«|r;t>^  on  tbs 
first  tree  we  find.'  And  Bexa  was,  do  doubc  desirous  «l 
tbe  office  of  executiooer ! 

The  Catholic  partyis  by  no  means  inferior  in  the  felia- 
ties  of  their  style.  The  Jesuit  Raynaud  calb  Erasnos 
*the  Batavian  buffoon,'  and  accuses  him  of  nourisbiag 
tbe  egg  which  Luther  batched.  These  men  were  ahks 
supposed  by  their  friends  to  be  tbe  inspired  regulatoia  o( 
Relijgion ! 

Bishop  Bedell,  a  jgreat  and  good  man,  reapected  even 
by  his  adversaries,  m  an  address  to  his  clergy,  observss, 
*  Our  calling  is  to  deal  with  errors,  not  to  disgrace  the  nan 
with  scokiing  words.  It  is  said  of  Alexander,  I  tbiak, 
when  he  overneard  one  of  bis  soldiers  raibng  luatily  against 
Darius  his  enemy^  thai  he  reproved  biro,  and  added, 
**  Friend,  I  entertam  thee  to  fight  against  Darius,  not  to 
revile  him ;"  *  end  my  sentiments  of  treating  the  Caibohcs,* 
concludes  Befell,  *  are  not  conformable  to  the  practice  of 
Luther  and  Calvin  :  but  they  were  but  men,  and  nerfaass 
we  must  confess  they  suffereid  themselves  to  yiela  uTm 
violence  of  passion.' 

The  Esthers  of  the  church  were  proficients  in  the  art 
of  abuse,  and  very  ingeniously  defended  if.  St  Aostia 
aflirms  that  the  keenest  personality  may  produce  a  woni 
derful  effect,  in  opening  a  man's  eyes  to  his  own  lulliei. 
He  illustrates  his  position  with  a  story,  given  with  great 
simplicity,  of  his  mother  Saint  Monica  with  ber  nwid. 
Saint  Monica  certainly  would  have  been  a  confimed 
drunkard,  had  not  ber  maid  timely  and  outrageously 
abused  her.  The  story  will  amuse.—'  My  moihernad  by 
little  and  little  accustomed  herself  to  relish  wine.  They 
used  to  send  her  to  the  cellar,  as  being  one  of  the  sobsrest 
in  the  family :  ahe  first  sipped  from  the  iug  and  tastsd  a 
few  drops,  for  she  abhorred  wine,  and  did  not  care  la 
drink.  However,  she  gradually  accustomed  herself,  and 
from  sipping  it  on  her  lips  she  swallowed  a  draught.  Aa 
people  from  the  smallest  faulta  insensibly  increase,  she 
at  length  liked  wine,  and  drank  bumpers.  Bui  one  day 
being  alone  with  her  maid  who  usually  attended  her  to  tbs 
cdlar,  they  quarrelled,  and  the  maid  bitterly  reproached 
ber  with  being  a  drunkard  !  That  aingle  word  struck  hsr 
so  poignantly  that  it  opened  her  underatanding ;  and  la- 
flecting  on  tne  deformity  of  the  vice,  she  desisted  for  evsr 
from  its  use.' 

To  jeer  and  play  droll,  or,  in  his  own  words,  de  &s«- 
fotmer^  was  a  mode  of  controversy  the  great  AmauU  d^ 
fended  as  permitted  by  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers.  It 
is  still  more  singular,  when  he  not  only  brings  forward  as 
an  example  of  this  ribaldry,  Elijah  mocking  at  the  foJss 
divinities,  but  God  himself  6aiiterui^  the  first  man  after 
his  fall.  He  justifies  the  injurious  epithets  which  he  has 
so  liberally  bestowed  on  his  adversaries  by  the  example  o( 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  spostles !  It  was  on  these  grounls 
also  that  the  celebrated  Pascal  apologized  for  tbe  invee- 
lives  with  which  he  has  occasionally  disfigured  his  Pro* 
vincial  Letters.  A  Jesuit,  famous  for  twenty  folios  which 
contain  his  works,  has  collected  *  An  Alphabetical  Cats^ 
logue  of  the  Names  of  Beaata  by  which  the  Fathers  char- 
acterized the  Heretics.'  It  mav  be  found  in  JErotemalo 
demdu  acbonio  Libria,  p.  W,  4to,  I65S,  of  Father  Ray- 
naud. This  list  of  brutes  and  insects,  among  which  ara 
a  vast  variety  of  seri>ents,  is  accompanied  by  the  namss 
of  the  heretics  designated ! 

Ware  in  his  Irish  Writers,  informs  us  of  one  Hemy 
Fitzsermon,  an  Irish  Jesuit,  who  was  imprisoned  for  his 
papistical  designs  and  seditious  preaching.  Durmg  his 
confinement  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  amateur  ol 
controversy.  He  said  »  he  felt  like  a  beur  tied  to  a  stake, 
and  wanted  soroebod)  to  bail  him.'  A  kind  oflice,  seal- 
ously  underUken  by  the  learned  Uatur  then  a  young  man. 
He  engaged  to  ditjmU  with  him  once  a  week  on  the  subject 
of  anitckriat!  They  met  several  times.  It  appears  ttiat 
our  hear  was  out-worried,  and  declined  any  further  dif» 
baiting.  This  spread  an  universal  joy  through  the  ProtesU 
ants  in  Dublin.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  those  times,  which 
appears  to  have  been  very  diflerent  from  our  own.  Dr 
Disney  gives  an  anecdote  of  a  modem  bishop  who  waa 
lust  advanced  to  a  mitre ;  his  bookseller  begged  to  repub> 
lish  a  popular  theological  tract  of  his  againat  another 
bishop,  because  he  might  now  meet  him  on  equal  termik 
My  ford  answered— ^  Mr  ***  noBoracoou«fany>««' 
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ihop  membled  Baldwin,  who,  from  a  siinple 
d  to  the  honour  of  the  tee  oTCanterbury.  The 
Mnoiiri  lucceMively  chan|rcd  hi«  manners, 
rcond  inscribed  hit  brief  to  him  in  this  concise 
'Baldwino  Monaatieo  ftrvftttismmOf  AitbiUM 
•ape  UpidOf  Arehiejaacopa  renoMao  I 
bjtxt  *A  hierary  contniversitni  we  cannot  paaa 
loiM  itecta  of  the  iichoiaatict  \  a  votiimo  might 
Dpi  led  of  their  ferociuiiii  warn,  whif:h  m  more 
iance  were  accoinpaiiit-d  by  stmift  and  dag- 
most  memorable,  on  account  of  the  extent,  the 
d  duraii->n  of  their  contests,  are  thuae  uf  the 

and  the  Realists. 

lost  subtile  question  assuredly,  and  the  world 
a  long  while  that  their  happiness  depended  on 
ether  universals,  that  in  genera^  have  a  real 
I  exist  independent  of  particulars,  that  is  apt- 
ler,  for  instance,  we  could  form  an  idra  of 
lo  individual  asses  ?  Rosseline,  in  the  eleventh 
pted  the  opinion  that  imiversaJs  have  no  real 
eiiher  before  or  in  individual,  but  are  mere 
words  by  which  the  kind  of  individuals,  is  ex- 
tenet  propaarated  by  Abelard,  which  produced 
9  ^ominaHtU.  But  the  RealitU  asserted  that 
iated  independent  of  individuals, — thouifh  they 
hat  divided  between  the  various  opinions  of 
krislotle.  Of  the  Realists  the  most  famcms 
as  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus.  The  cause  of 
lists  was  almost  desperate,  rill  Occam  in  the 
mfury  revived  the  dying  embers.     Louis  XI 

Nominalists,  and  tlie  Nominalists  flourished 
ranee  and  Germany ;  but  unforlimately  Pope 
f  patronixed  the  Realists,  and  throuj^hout  Italy 
Toua  for  a  Nominalist  to  open  hi^  lips.     The 

wavered,  and  the  Pope  triumphed  ;  his  ma- 
led  an  edict  in  1474,  in  which  he  silenced  for 
nainalists,  and  ordered  their  books  to  be  fast- 
leir  libraries  with  iron  chains,  that  they  might 
bv  young  students !  The  leaders  of  that  sect 
Kund  and  Germany,  where  they  united  their 
diUther  and  the  first  Reformers. 
KNild  exceed  the  violence  with  which  these 
•  conducted.  Vives  himself,  who  witnessed 
,  says  that  'when  the  contending  parties  had 
•if  stock  of  verbal  abuse,  they  often  came  to 
It  was  not  uncommon  in  these  quarrels  about 
9  ■•«  the  combatants  engaging  not  only  with 
K  with  clubs  and  swords,  so  that  many  have 
sd  and  some  killed.' 

nrious  extract  from  John  of  Salisbury,  on 
vnrds,  which  Mosheim  has  given  in  his  Rc- 
Hblory.  He  observes  on  all  this  terrifying 
bat  there  had  been  more  time  con^iumed  in  it, 
larshad  employed  in  making  themselves  mas- 
rorid;  that  the  riches  of  CroMUs  were  inferior 
res  that  had  been  exhausted  in  this  contro- 
hal  the  contending  parties,  after  having  spent 
ires  on  tliis  single  point,  had  neither  been  so 
determine  it  to  their  satisfaction,  nor  to  make 
ntbs  of  science  where  they  had  been  groping, 
ry  that  was  worth  the  pams  they  had  taken.' 
iled  that  Ramus  having  attacked  Aristotle, 
g  us  chin»era^,'  all  his  scholars  revolted  ;  the 
ut  a  stop  to  his  lectures,  and  ut  length  having 

matter  into  a  law-court,  he  was  declared  lo 

and  daring* — the  king  proscribed  his  works, 
uled  on  the  stage,  and  hissed  at  by  his  scho- 
I  at  length,  during  the  plague,  he  opened  again 
M  drew  on  himself  a  frenh  storm  by  reforming 
iation  of  the  letter  Q,  whirii  they  then  pro- 
>  K—Kiskis  for  duisquis,  and  Kamkam  for 
This  innovation  was  once  more  laid  to  hia 
!W  reb«'llion  !  and  a  new  ejection  of  the  Anti- 
!  The  brother  of  that  Gabriel  Harvey  who 
d  of  Spenser,  and  with  Gabriel  had  been  the 
'the  town-wits  of  Ww  time,  distinguished  him- 
wrath  against  the  Stagvrite.  AAer  having 
I  predicted  an  earthquake,  and  alarmed  the 
kn  never  took  place,  (that  is  the  earthquake, 
i)  the  wits  buffeted  him.  Nash  says  of  him 
1  at  the  theatre  made  jests  of  him,  and  Elder- 
id  his  ale-crammed  nntie  to  nothing,  in  bear- 
•viih  whole  bandies  of  ballads.'  Mark)w  d»- 
» b« '  an  aas  fit  on\y  to  preach  of  the  iron  age.' 
by  (^  Vcnkj  SMta  d*  iMmeti,  be 


avenged  bimaelf  in  a  very  cowardly  manner— he  attacked 
Aristotle  himself!  for  be  set  AritMk  with  his  ktdM  u^ 
tooTflb  on  the  school  gates  at  Cambridge,  and  with  tmm 
tan  oo  hit  bMul ! 

But  this  cootroiveray  concerning  Aristotle  aiMl  tbe  school 
divinity  was  even  prolonged  so  late  as  in  the  last  century. 
Father  de  Benedictis,  a  Jesuit,  and  profeasur  in  thecoilega 
at  Naples,  published  in  1668  four  volumes  of  peripaielac 
philosophy,  to  establish  the  principles  of  Aristotle.  Tha 
work  was  exploded,  and  he  wrote  anabuaive  treatise  under 
the  Norn  de  gwrrt  of  Benedetto  Aletino.  A  man  cd 
letters,  Constantino  Grimaldi,  replied.  Aletino  rejoined; 
he  wrote  letters,  an  apology  for  the  letters,  and  would  hara 
written  more  for  Aristotle  than  Aristotle  himself  perhapa 
would  have  done.  However,  Grimaldi  was  no  ordinary 
aniagcMiist,  and  not  to  be  outwearied.  He  had  not  only 
the  best  of  the  argument  but  he  was  resolved  to  tell  the 
worki  so,  aa  long  as  the  world  wouM  listen.  Whether  ho 
killed  off  Father  Benedictis  is  not  affirmed;  but  the  latter 
died  during  tbe  controversy.  Grimaldi  however  aftefw 
wards  pursued  his  ghost,  and  bufl'eted  the  father  in  hia 

frave.  This  enraged  the  University  cX  Naplea;  and  iho 
esuits,  to  a  man,  denounced  Grimaldi  to  Pope  Benedict 
XHI  and  Cardinal  D'Althan,  the  Viceroy  of  Naples. 
On  this  the  Pope  issued  a  bull  prohibiting  the  reading  ol 
Grimaldi'a  woras,  or  keeping  them,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication ;  and  the  cardinal,  more  active  than  the  bull, 
caused  all  the  copies  which  were  found  in  the  autbor'a 
house  to  be  thrown  inio  the  wea  I  The  author  with  tears  io 
his  eyes  behekJ  them  ex|iatriate<L  and  hardly  hoped  their 
voyage  woukl  ha«'e  been  succes*ful.  However,  all  the  liitlo 
family  of  the  Grimaldis  were  not  drowned--for  a  storm 
arose,  and  happily  drove  ai<hore  many  of  the  floating 
copies,  and  these  falling  into  good  and  charitable  hand% 
the  heretical  opinions  of  poor  Grimaldi  against  Aristotlo 
and  schocl  divinity  were  still  read  by  those  who  were  noC 
out-terrified  by  the  Pope's  bulls.  The  mtiUd  pastmgeo 
were  still  at  liaod,  and  quoted  with  a  double  zeat  againiC 
the  Jesuits! 

We  now  turn  to  writers  whose  controversy  was  kindlot 
only  by  subjects  of  polite  literature.  The  particular! 
form  a  curi(»us  picture  f>f  the  taste  and  character  of  the  age. 

*  There  is,*  says  Joseph  Scaliger,  that  great  critic  and 
reviler,  *  an  art  oT  abuse  or  slandering,  of  which  those  tha 
are  ignorant  may  be  said  to  defame  others  much  leas  thai 
they  show  a  willingness  to  defame.' 

*  Literary  wars,'  says  Bavle,  *  are  sometimes  as  lasting 
as  they  are  terrible.*  A  disputation  between  two  great 
scholars  was  so  interminably  violent,  that  it  lasted  thirty 
years !  He  humourously  comparea  its  duration  to  the  Ger- 
man war  which  lasted  as  long. 

Baillet,  when  he  refuted  the  sentiments  of  a  certain  au- 
thor, always  did  it  without  naming  him;  but  when  he  found 
any  obsenration  which  he  deemed  commendable,  he  quoted 
his  name.  Bavle  observes,  that  *  this  is  an  excess  uf  po- 
liteness, prejudicial  to  that  freedom  which  shouKI  ever 
exist  in  the  republic  of  letters  ;  that  it  should  be  allowed 
always  to  name  those  whom  we  refute  ;  and  that  it  im  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose  that  we  banish  asperity,  malice,  ana 
indecency.' 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  I  shall  brin^  f(»r- 
ward  yarious  examplea  where  this  excellent  advice  is  by 
no  means  regarded. 

Erasmus  produced  a  dialogue,  in  which  he  ridiculed 
those  scholars  who  were  seryile  imitators  of  Cicero ;  so 
seryile  that  they  wouk)  employ  no  ex(>res!>ion  btit  what  was 
found  in  the  works  of  that  writer  ;  every  thing  with  them 
was  Ciceronianized.  This  dialogue  is  written  with  great 
humour.  Julius  Ceasar  Scaliger,  the  father,  who  was 
then  unknown  to  the  woHd,  had  been  long  looking  (or  some 
orrrasion  to  distinguish  himself :  he  now  wrote  a  defenco 
of  Cicero,  but  which  in  fact  was  one  continued  inveciivo 
against  Erasmus:  he  there  treats  the  latter  as  illiterate,  a 
drunkard,  an  imnoeter,  an  apostate,  a  hangman,  a  demon 
hoi  from  hell!  The  same  Scaliger,  actinj  on  the  samo 
principle  of  distinguishing  himself  at  the  cost  of  others, 
attacked  Cardan's  best  work  De  SuhliKtale :  his  rritiriom 
did  not  appear  till  seven  years  after  the  first  edition  of  tho 
work,  and  then  he  obstinately  stuck  to  that  edition,  ihougb 
Carden  had  corrected  it  in  subsequent  ones ;  but  this  Scali- 
ger chose,  that  he  might  have  a  wider  field  for  bin  attack. 
After  this,  a  rumour  spread  that  CaHan  had  died  of  vexa- 
tion from  our  Juliini  Cvsars's  mvincible  pen  ;  then  Scali- 
ger pretended  to  feel  all  the  regret  possible  fbr  a  man  bo 
had  nled,  and  whom  be  iwif  ^irvMd*.  Vio<ii«i«t^Va  t«v^ 
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bmd  as  UhU  Cmnuation  «•  his  triumph ;  for  Cardan  ouU 
fived  Scaliger  maiiv  years,  and  valued  his  criiictsmt  too 
diieaply  to  have  8uii«red  them  to  have  disturbed  his  quiet. 
All  this  does  not  exceed  the  wosrtiocs  of  Poggius,  who  has 
thus  entitled  several  literary  lit>«ls  cumposed  against  some 
of  his  adrersaries,  Laurent  lus  Valla,  Philelphus,  lu:,  who 
raturned  the  poisoned  chalice  to  his  own  lips ;  dedamatioas 
of  scurrility,  obscenity,  and  calumny,  which  are  noticed  io 
Mr.  3hepnerd*s  Li'.'e  of  Poggius. 

Skiuppius  was  a  worthy  successor  of  the  Scaligers ;  his 
bvourite  expressioo  was,  that  he  had  trodden  down  his 
adversary. 

Sciuppius  was  a  critic,  as  skilful  as  Salroasius  or  Scali- 
ger, but  stiU  more  learned  in  the  language  of  abuse.  He 
was  regarded  as  the  AiiUa  of  auihurs.  He  boasted 
that  ho  had  occasioned  the  deaths  uf  Casaubun  and 
Scaliger;  and  such  was  the  impudence  of  this  cynic, 
that  he  attacked  with  repeated  satires  our  James  the  First, 
who,  as  Arthur  Wilson  informs  us,  condemned  his  writings 
to  be  burnt  in  L(Midon.  Detested  and  dreaded  as  the 
public  scourge,  S<n»|»pius,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  was 
narful  he  should  ftnd  nO  retreat  in  which  he  might  be  secure. 
The  great  Casaubon  employs  the  dialect  uf  Si.  Qile:i*s 
in  hi«  furious  attacks  on  the  learned  Dalechamps,  the  La* 
tin  translator  of  Aihenoaus.  To  ihii  great  physician  he 
stood  m>ire  deeply  indebted  than  he  •*>  •  >o  confess ;  and 
to  conceal  the  claims  of  this  litvr .  .  ••«•  called  out 

Vesanum  I  intanum  I  Tireaiam  !  6lc.  it  \y/iL»  the  fashion 
of  that  day  with  the  redoubtable  and  ferocious  heroes  of 
the  literary  republic,  to  overwhelm  each  other  with  invec- 
tive ;  and  to  consiJsr  their  own  grandeur  to  consist  in  the 
bulk  of  their  books,  and  their  triumphs  in  reducing  th**ir 
Brother  giants  into  puny  dwarfs.  In  science,  Linneus  had 
•  dread  of  controversy ;  conqueror  or  conquered  we  cannot 
oscape  without  disgrace  !  Mathiolus  wuuld  have  been  the 
great  man  uf  his  day,  h<id  he  not  meddled  with  such  mat^ 
ters.  Who  is  gratitied  by  *  the  mad  Cornarus,'  or  *  the 
flayed  Fox  V  titles  which  Fuchsius  and  Comarus,  two 
eminent  botanists,  have  bestowed  on  each  other.  Some 
wb.)  were  loo  f«>n<J  of  controvemy,  as  they  grew  wiser, 
have  refuAed  to  take  up  the  gauntlet. 

The  heat  and  acrimony  of  verbal  critics  have  exceeded 
description.  Their  stigmas  and  anathemas  have  been  long 
known  lo  bear  no  proportion  against  the  offences  to  which 
they  have  been  directed.  *  God  conf<«und  you,'  cried  one 
gramiiiariin  to  another,  *for  your  theory  of  impersonal 
verbi  !*  There  wax  a  lon^  and  terrible  controversy  for- 
merly, whether  the  Florentine  dialect  was  lo  prevail  over 
the  uiiiers.  The  academy  was  put  to  great  trouble,  and 
the  Anticruscans  were  often  on  the  point  of  annulling  this 
■upremacy ;  una  tnordace  feritura  was  applied  to  one  of 
the«e  literary  canons ;  and  in  a  letter  of  those  times  the 
following  paragraph  appears :  *  Pescetti  is  preparing  to 

five  a  necond  answer  to  Beni,  which  will  not  please  hiro ; 
now  believe  the  proph'scy  of  Cavalier  Tedeschi  will  be 
verified,  and  that  this  controversy,  begun  with  pens,  will 
and  with  poniards!' 

Fabretti,  an  Italian,  wrote  furiously  against  Gronovius, 
whom  he  calls  Grunnovius:  he  compared  him  to  all  those 
anifiiaU  whose  Toice  was  expressed  by  the  word  Grunnire, 
to  grunt.  Gronovius  was  so  maJevolent  a  critic,  that  he 
was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  *  Grammatical  Cur.' 

Wh''n  critics  venture  to  attack  the  person  as  well  as  the 
performance  of  an  author,  1  recommend  the  salutary  pro- 
ceedings of  Hiiberus,  the  writer  of  an  esteemed  Universal 
History.  He  had  been  so  roughly  handled  by  Perizooius, 
that  he  obliifed  him  to  make  the  amende  honounble  in  a 
eourt  of  justico. 

Certain  authors  may  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Lit- 
•rary  Bobadils,  or  lijthiing  authors.  It  is  said  of  one  of 
our  own  celebrated  writers,  that  he  drew  his  sword  on  a 
reviewer ;  and  another,  when  his  farce  was  condemned, 
offered  to  fight  any  one  of  the  auditmce  who  hissed. 
Sciidery,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Scudery, 
was  a  true  Parnassian  bully.  The  first  publication  which 
brought  him  into  notice  was  his  edition  ol  the  works  of  his 
friend  Theophile.  He  concludes  the  preface  with  these 
•ini^lar  expressi«tns ;— '  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that 
amongst  all  the  dead,  and  all  the  living,  tSere  is  no  person 
who  has  any  thing  to  show  that  approaches  the  forre  of 
thin  vigorous  genius ,  but  if,  amongst  tho  latter,  any  one 
were  so  extravagant  at  to  consider  that  I  detract  from  his 
imaginary  Wory  to  show  him,  that  I  fetu  as  little  as  I 
leein  hinL  Uiiaii  to  ifonD  him,  that  my  nairti*  is 

Dm  ScvBsmT.* 


A  nmihir  rhodomoBtade  is  that  of  Claude  Trelka,! 
poetical  Soldier,  who  begins  his  poeiM  by  challenging  iLi 
cfitica ;  assuring  them  that  if  any  one  attanpu  to  ocnsars 
bin,  he  wiU  onfy  oondoacend  to  anawer  awurd  in  band. 
Father  Macado,  a  Portngueao  Jesuit,  having  wriiiea 
against  Cardinal  Norru,  on  tba  monkery  of  8c  Austio,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  lo  silence  both  parties.  Macrde^ 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  pen,  sent  his  adversary  a  cttsl- 
lange,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,  appouiird  a 
place  for  meeting  in  the  woods  of  Boulogne.  Aouibsr 
edict  to  forbid  the  duel !  Macedo  then  mtumured  at  his 
hard  fate,  which  would  not  suffer  hUn,  for  the  sake  of  & 
Austin,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  regard,  to  spill  nci* 
ther  his  ink  nor  his  blood. 

Anti,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  person  attacked,  wu 
once  a  favourito  liUe  to  books  m£  literary  conirovrrsr. 
With  a  critical  review  of  such  books  Bailkit  has  filled  a 
quarto  volume  ;  yet,  such  was  the  abundant  harvest,  that 
he  left  considerable  gloaninn  for  poetorior  industry. 

Anii-Grnnovius  was  a  book  published  against  Grono- 
vius, by  Kuster.  Perizonius,  another  pugihsi  of  literature, 
entered  into  this  dispute  on  the  subject  of  the  JEs  grave 
of  the  ancients,  to  which  Kuster  had  just  adverted  at  the 
close  of  his  volume.  What  was  the  consequence? 
Dreadful ! — Answers  and  rejoinders  from  both,  in  which 
they  bespattered  each  other  with  the  foulest  abuse.  A 
journalist  pleasantly  blames  this  acriinonioua  controversy. 
He  says,  *  Tu  read  the  pamphlets  of  a  Periaonius,  and  a 
Kuster  on  the  ^s  grave  of  the  ancients,  who  would  not 
renounce  all  commerce  with  antiquity  7  It  seems  as  if  aa 
Asamemnon  and  an  Achilles  were  railing  at  each  other. 
Who  can  refrain  from  laughter,  wlien  one  uf  these  coss- 
mentaturs  even  points  his  attacks  at  the  very  name  of  his 
adversary  ?  According  to  Kuster,  the  name  of  Perisotuus 
signifies  a  crrlaiR  port  of  the  human  body.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible, that  with  such  a  name  he  coitUi  be  right  con- 
cerning the  JEs  grave  7  But  doe*  that  of  Kuster  pro- 
mise a  better  thing,  since  it  signifies  a  beadle ;  a  man  who 
drives  dogs  out  of  churches  7 — What  madness  is  this !' 

Coriieille,  like  our  Oryden,  fel-  the  acrimony  of  hlerary 
irritation.  To  the  critical  strictures  of  D'aubignac  it  is 
acknowledged  he  paid  the  greatest  attention,  for,  after  this 
critic's  Pratiipu  du  T^tatrt  appeared,  his  tragedies  wers 
more  artfully  conducted.  But  instead  of  mentioning  the 
critic  with  due  prabe,  he  preserved  an  ungrateful  silence. 
This  occasioned  a  quarrel  between  the  poet  and  the  critic, 
in  which  the  former  exhaled  bis  bile  in  several  abusive 
epigrams,  which  have,  fortunately  for  his  credit,  not  been 
preserved  in  his  works. 

The  lively  Voltaire  could  not  resist  the  charm  of  abas- 
ing his  adversaries.  We  may  smile  when  be  calls  a  bk>cli« 
bead,  a  blockhead ;  a  dotard,  a  dotard;  but  when  heal* 
tacks,  for  a  difference  of  opinion,  the  morale  of  anoihei 
man,  our  sensibility  is  alarmed.  A  higher  iribunal  thaa 
that  of  criticii^ms  xa  to  decide  on  the  odions  of  men. 

There  is  a  certain  disguised  malice,  which  some  writo^rs 
have  most  unfairly  employed  in  characterising  a  conten»> 

Eorary.  Burnet  called  Prior,  mu  Prior,  In  Bishop  Par- 
er's  History  of  his  own  Times,  an  innocent  reader  may 
start  at  seeing  the  celebrated  M  arvell  described  as  an 
outoast  uf  society ;  an  infamous  libeller ;  and  one  wh«»se 
talents  were  even  more  despicable  than  hb  person.  To 
such  lengths  did  the  hatred  of  parly,  united  with  persona, 
rancour,  carry  this  biiihop,  who  was  himself  the  worst  oi 
time-servers.  He  was,  however,  amply  repaid  by  the 
keen  wit  of  Marvell  in  *  The  Rehearsal  transposed.' 
which  may  still  he  read  with  delight,  as  an  admirable  e(> 
fusion  of  banter,  wit,  and  satire.  Le  Clerc,  a  co«>l  pon- 
derous Greek  critic, quarrelled  with  Boileau  about  a  pas- 
sage in  Longinus,  and  several  years  afterwards,  in  revis- 
ing Moreri's  Dictionary,  gave  a  fhort  sarcastic  notice  of 
the  poet's  brother;  in  which  he  calls  him  the  elder  brother 
of  him  kwho  hae  written  the  book  entitled  *  Satirte  ^  Air 
BoiUau  D^Eepreauae  ."^he  works  of  the  modem  Horace, 
which  were  then  delighting  Europe,  he  calls,  with  simple 
impudence,  a  book  entitled  Satires ! 

The  worics  of  Homer  produced  a  controveniT,both  long 
and  virulent,  amongst  the  wits  of  France.  'This  literary 
quarrel  is  of  some  note  in  the  annals  of  literati  re,  srore  U 
has  produced  two  valuable  books ;  La  Moite's  *  Reflejuons 
sur  la  Critique,'  and  Madame  Dacier's  *  Des  Causes  de 
la  Corruption  de  Gout.'  Of  the  rival  works  it  has  been 
said  that  La  Motte  wrote  with  feminine  delicacy,  and 
Madame  Dacier  like  an  University  pedant.  *  At  fength,' 
M  the  aothor  of  ^mtsBss  Limmrm  iofbram  y«,  •  bj  Uit 
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eflbru  of  VmiMKOur,  %hm  fneod  u(  art,  of  arlMit,  aud  of 
peace,  the  comeM  was  Ufrminated.*  B>*ih  |MiriU;«  wvre 
tonaklable  lo  nuniber,  And  tu  each  h«  matin  reinuu«iranc«s, 
%myt  aiipiied  refiroaches.  La  Mmie  and  Madaaic  Dacier, 
tibe  0|>|»<Mite  leaders,  were  cvuvinced  bjr  hw  arifuiDenii, 
iH*de  reciprocal  cooceaeions,  and  Oi»nciude<l  a  piece.  Tbe 
(/eaiy  was  fbrmallj  ratified  al  a  diuuer,  ftiven  oq  ibe  oc- 
im^Ni  by  a  Madame  De  Siaei,  whu  p'^ireiented  *  Neu- 
tiality.'  Libaikws  were  poured  to  the  wnemury  of  old 
Uuiaer,  aad  the  parties  were  recoaciled. 

irrKMAmr  blcvobrs. 

When  Dante  publifhed  his  <  Inferno.'  the  simplicity  of 
ike  aje  accepted  it  as  a  true  narrative  of  his  descent  inio 

blbll. 

When  the  Utopia  o*  Sir  Thomas  More  was  first  pub- 
Ushed,  it  occasioned  u  pleasant  roittake.  This  puliucal 
romance  represents  a  p  direct,  but  visionary  republic,  m  an 
island  supposed  to  bare  been  newly-discov«*red  m  America. 
'  As  this  was  tbe  age  of  discovery,  aays  Granger,  *  ilie 
learned  Budcus,  ana  others,  took  it  for  a  genuine  history ; 
•nJ  considered  it  as  highly  expedient,  that  nwsii  >nari'es 
■hiMiid  be  sent  thither,  in  order  to  convert  so  wwe  a  nation 
to  Christianity.' 

I'  was  a  lonf  while  afW  pubiicatiuo  that  msny  readers 

re  «.  jovinceJ  that  Gullivers  Travels  were  ficiiiious. 

But  tbe  most  singular  blunder  was  prtidiicrd  by  the  in- 
geniuus  *  Hermippus  Redivivus*  of  Dr  Campbell  a  curious 
banter  on  the  hermetic  philosophy  and  the  universal  medi- 
cine ;  but  the  grave  irony  w  so  closely  kept  up  ihrougiiout 
^is  admirable  treatise,  that  it  deceived  for  a  If  n^th  of 
lime  the  most  learned  of  that  day.  His  notion  of  the  art 
«f  protiinfinf  life,  by  inhaling  the  breath  of  young  women, 
was  eagerly  credited.  A  physician  who  himself  had 
compoeed  a  treatise  on  health,  was  so  influenced  by  it, 
that  he  actually  took  lodgings  at  a  female  boarding-sclnjol, 
that  lie  might  never  be  without  a  constant  supply  of  the 
breath  nf  voong  ladies.  The  late  Mr  Thicknesse  seriously 
adiipted  the  project.  Dr  Kippis  acknowledges  that  after 
be  read  the  work  in  his  youth,  the  reasiminiis  and  the  facts 
left  him  several  days  in  a  kind  of  Ciiry  land.  I  have  a 
copy  with  manuscript  notes  by  a  learned  physician,  whu 
seemi  to  have  had  no  doubts  of  its  veracity.  After  ail, 
the  intention  of  the  work  was  long  doubtful ;  till  Dr  Cam|»- 
b«>lt  infurmed  a  friend  it  was  a  mere  j»'U  d'esprit ;  that 
Bayte  was  considered  as  sian'iing  wiihitut  a  rival  in  the 
art  i>f  treatin;  at  large  a  difficult  subj-ct,  without  disdiver- 
in2  to  which  side  his  own  sentimfots  leaned;  and  Dr 
Campbell  had  likewise  read  more  unciHninon  inhtk*  than 
most  men;  he  wished  to  rival  Bayli*.  an<i  at  the  «ame 
time  lo  five  to  the  world  much  unknown  mstter.  He  has 
•dmiraMy  sueeeeded,  and  with  llits  key  the  whole  mystery 
ie  unlocked. 

Palancmi,  in  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to 
cnnfrr  an  honour  on  M.  Lansac,  ambassador  nf  Charlr.s 
IX  to  that  council,  bestows  on  him  a  collar  of  the  order 
ef  Saint  Esprit ;  but  which  order  wa^  not  instituted  till 
•evrral  years  afterwards,  by  Henr^  III.  A  aimilar  volun- 
larv  blunder  is  that  of  Surita,  in  hn  Annnlea  de  la  Cwvna 
de  Aragwm.  This  writer  represents,  in  the  battles  he  de- 
•rribes,  many  persons  who  were  not  present ;  and  this, 
Merely  to  confer  honour  on  some  particular  families. 

A  b  ink  was  written  in  praise  oT  Ciampini  by  Ferdinand 
Fabiani,  who,  quoting  a  French  narrative  o(  travels  in 
Icale,  took  U»r  the  name  of  the  author  the  f.»llowing  wordu, 
Ibuiid  at  the  en  i  of  the  title-page,  Enriehi  He  <Uux  Lute$; 
thai  is. '  Knrich<Hl  with  two  Lists ;'  <m  this  he  olnerve^, 
'  that  Mr  Enriched  with  two  list*  has  not  fmled  to  do  that 
i.istice  to  Ciatnpini  which  he  merited.'  The  ahridfers  of 
U.^ner's  Bib  iotheca  ascribe  the  romance  of  Atnadi^  to 
ane  Actierdo  Olado;  Remembrance,  Oblivion.  Not 
knowing  that  these  two  words  placed  on  the  ritle-page  of 
tbe  Preach  version  of  that  book,  formed  the  translator's 
Bpant^  motto! 

CyAquin,  the  French  king's  physician,  in  his  Memoir 
■a  the  preparation  of  Bark,  takes  MnrUina,  which  is  the 
tifle  of  the  Ap;>endix  to  the  History  of  Plants  by  Johnstone, 
fbr  the  name  of  an  author,  and  who,  he  says,  is  so  extremely 
raro,  that  he  only  knows  him  bv  name. 

Lord  Bo'ingbfvtke  imagined,  that  in  those  famous  verses, 
bcfinning  with  EjtewUnt  aiiit  ^,  Virjil  attributed  to  the 
Romans  the  dory  of  hivins  surpassed  the  Greeks  in  his. 
loncal  cunpo^ition :  according  to  his  iilea.  those  Roman 
whooi  \"*qpl  prtfiHrrad  to  tha  Orcciaas,  wcra 


Ssllust,  Livy,  and  Tacitus.     But  Virgil  died  before  LivT 
had  wriiien  his  history,  or  Tacitus  was  born. 

An  huuest  friar,  who  compiled  a  diurch  history,  has 

r laced  in  tbe  class  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  Ghiarini,  tha 
lalian  poet ;  this  arose  from  a  most  risible  blunder :  oa 
the  faith  of  the  title  of  his  celebrated  amiirous  pastoral,  ii 
PaaUtr  Jd»,  *  The  Faithful  Shepherd,'  our  good  father 
iniagiued  that  the  character  of  a  curate,  vicar,  or  bishop, 
was  represented  in  tliis  work. 

A  blunder  has  been  recorded  of  the  monks  in  the  dark 
ages,  which  was  likely  enough  to  happen  when  their  igno* 
ranee  was  so  dense.  A  rector  of  a  parish  going  to  law 
with  his  parishioners  about  paving  the  church,  quoted  l\m 
authurity  from  St  Peter— Pooeanl  itti,  nan  Musom  eg9 
which  he  construed,  Tkejf  ore  tojMer  CAedlnrdk,  nsC  / 
Thb  was  allowed  to  be  good  law  by  a  judge,  hunsrlf  aa 
ecclesiastic  too ! 

One  of  the  grossest  literary  blunders  of  modem  times  ia 
that  »f  the  late  Gilbert  WakefiekJ,  in  his  edition  of  Pope. 
He  there  takes  tbe  well  known  *  Staif  by  a  Person  of 
Quality,'  which  is  a  piece  of  ridicule  on  tho  glittering 
tuneful  nonsense  of  certain  poets,  as  a  serious  conipiwition. 
In  a  most  copious  commentary,  he  faii«{ues  himselfto  provo 
that  every  line  seems  unconnected  with  its  brothers,  and 
tliat  the  wtiole  reflecu  disgrace  on  its  autiior,  &c.  A  cir^ 
cumsiance  which  tuu  evidently  shows  how  necessary  the 
knowlrdge  of  modern  literary  history  is  to  a  modem 'c«»m« 
meniatur,  and  that  those  whio  are  pn^oiind  in  verbal  Greek 
ate  not  the  best  critics  on  English  writers. 

Prosp4*r  Marchand  has  recorded  a  fdeasant  mistake  ol 
Ahb6  Bitot,  the  author  of  the  medallic  history  of  Holland. 
Having  met  with  a  medal,  struck  when  Philip  II  set  iitrib 
his  imvimeibU  Armadm^  on  which  was  represented  the  King 
of  Spain,  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  Electors,  Cardinals, 
&c,  with  their  eyes  covered  with  a  bandage  and  bearing  fur 
inscription  thb  fine  verse  of  Lucretius : 

O  cacas  hominum  mentes !    O 


prepossessed  with  the  false  prejudice,  that  a  nation  perse« 
cuted  by  the  |iope  and  his  adhert  nts  could  not  represent 
them  without  some  ins'ilt,  he  did  not  examine  with  sni^ 
ficient  care  the  ends  of  the  bandages  which  covered  the 
eyes  and  waved  ab«Mit  the  heads  of  the  personages  repre- 
sented on  this  medal ;  he  mshlv  took  them  for  asses,  eors, 
and  as  such  they  are  engraved  f 

Mabiilon  has  preserved  a  rurious  literary  blunder  of 
some  pious  S|ianiards,  who  applied  to  the  INmis  for  con- 
sef;rating  a  Hay  in  hiinour  of  ^oinf  P'ior.  His  holiness, 
in  the  voluminous  ca'alogiie  of  his  saints,  was  ignorant  ol 
this  one.  The  only  proof  brought  forwards  for  his  exist- 
ence was  lliis  inscription : 

S.    TIAK. 

An  antiqiiarr,  however,  hindered  one  more  festival  in  tha 
Catholic  calendar,  hv  convincing  them  that  these  letters 
were  only  the  remains  of  sn  inscription  erected  for  an 
ancient  surveyor  of  the  ruads ;  and  he  read  their  sainiship 
thus; 

pajcrscTuS  VIARum. 

Maffei,  in  his  comparison  between  Medals  and  Inscrip* 
tions,  delects  a  literary  blunder  in  Spun,  who,  meeting 
with  this  inscription, 

Maxims  VI.  Consule. 

takes  the  letters  VI  for  numerals,  which  occasions  a  strsngo 
anirhrtmism.  They  are  only  contractions  of  Vin  ///««• 
Irt— VI. 

As  ab<urd  a  blunrler  wm  this  of  Dr  Stukeley  on  the 
coini  of  Carausius;  finding  a  battered  one  with  a  defacid 
inscriptioo  of 

romxvnA  Avg. 
he  read  it 

OaiTVA   ATg. 

And  sagaciously  interpreting  this  to  be  the  «^  of  Car^ 
ausius,  makes  a  new  personage  start  up  in  history :  he 
con' rives  even  lo  give  some  IhemtAool  Memtin  ilt  the 
^MfiulOrniiM/ 

In  the  Valeriana  we  find,   that  it  was  the  opinion  rJT 
Father  Sirrn'md,  that  Sr  Ursula  sn<i  her  eleven  thoii«and 
Virinus  were  all  rrea'ed  out  of  a  Miinder.     In  some  sn- 
cit'nt   MS  ihev  fiMind   St   Urauln  el   UndeeimUla  V.  M- 
meanini  St  Ursula  and  Unde^imills  wi*h  *he  (^.  and  M 
which  foll«»wed  was  an  abreviati'"  To-  Undeeem  MiiHa 
Martffrum  VirgtHMm^  made  oat  of  Two  Vbrghu  tha  wholt 
EUven,  Tkammmd! 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


Pop*,  IB  a  note  on  Measure  fur  Measure,  inrorms  us, 
that  lis  story  was  taken  from  Guatbio**  Novels,  Dec.,  8, 
JVoo.  5.  That  is,  IkoaiU  8,  Nootl  5.  The  critical  War- 
Uirton,  in  liit  edition  ofShak^peare  (as  the  author  ofCan- 
on*  ol  ciiucisin  observrsj  puts  the  words  in  full  ength  thiw, 
D»oenU>tr  8,  NoveuAco, 

Voltaire  haa  civen  in  his  Philoeophical  Dictionary,  arti- 
ole  JUm$  det  AM*,  a  literary  anecdote  of  a  singular  na^ 
ture  ;  a  complete  qui  pro  yu«.  When  the  fragments  of 
Petronius  made  a  greai  noise  in  the  literary  world,  Mei- 
homius,  an  erudit  oI'Lubeck,  read  in  a  letter  from  another 
Warned  scholar  of  Bologna,  *  We  have  here  on  sndrt 
Peironitu;  I  saw  it  with  mine  own  eyes,  and  with  admira* 
lion.'  Meibomius  in  poeb-haste  travels  to  Italy,  arrives 
at  Btilogna,  and  immediately  inquires  for  the  librarian 
Cam>oni.  He  asks  him  if  it  was  true  that  they  had  at 
Bologna  an  entire  Petroniui.  Gspponi  assures  him  that 
it  was  a  thine  whioh  had  long  been  public.  Can  I  see  this 
Petronius  ?  Have  the  kindness  to  let  roe  examine  it.  Cer- 
tainly, replies  Capponi.  He  lead*  our  erudit  of  Lubeck 
!•  the  church  where  reposes  dte  body  (ff  Saint  Petronius, 
Meibomius  bites  his  Up,  call*  for  hi^  chaise,  and  takes  his 
tight. 

A  French  tsanslator,  when  he  came  "^  -""^'^  of 
Swift,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Dake  •  via:.uorough 
kroke  an  officer ;  not  beinff  acquamied  with  this  Anglicism, 
ht  translated  it  rou^,  brotf  e  on  a  wheel ! 

Cibber's  play  oi  '  Lave^e  Uut  Shift  *  was  entitled  <  La 
Derniere  Chenuee  de  V  Amour,*  A  French  writer  of 
Coni{reve's  hfe  has  taken  his  Mourning  for  a  Morning 
Bride,  and  translated  it  IJ  Eepouee  du  matin. 

Sir  John  Pringle  mentions  his  bavins;  cured  a  soldier  by 
the  use  of  two  quarts  of  Dog  and  Duck  v>ater  daily ;  a 
French  translator  specifies  ii  as  an  excellent  6rolA  made  of 
a  duck  and  a  dew !  In  a  recent  catalogue  compiled  by  a 
French  writer  offVorke  on  Natural  Jfutory,  he  has  m* 
■trted  the  well-known  *  Essay  on  /risk  BuUif  by  the 
Edgeworths.  The  proof,  if  it  required  any,  that  a  French- 
man cannot  understand  the  idiomatic  style  of  Shakspeare 
appears  in  a  French  translator,  who  prided  himself  on 
giving  a  verbal  translation  of  our  ereat  poet,  not  approving 
of  Le  Tuumeur*s  paraphrastical  version.  He  found  in 
the  celebrated  speech  df  Norihumberiand  in  Henry  IV. 

Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless. 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woebegone — 

idiich  ho  renders  ^Ainn^  douleur  !  vO'Cen!* 

A  remarkable  literary  blunder  has  been  recently  com- 
mitted by  the  Abb6  Gregoire  ;  who  aflbrds  another  striking 
proof  of  the  errors  to  which  foreij^ers  are  liable  when  they 
decide  on  the  language  and  euetum*  of  another  country. 
The  abbd,  in  the  excess  of  his  philanthropy,  to  show  to 
what  dbhonourabie  offices  human  nature  is  degraded, 
acquaints  us  that   at  London  he  observed  a  sign>board 

Eroc!aiming  the  master  as  tuer  despunaiaee  de  §a  nuj^eaUl 
lug-destroyer  to  his  majesty !  This  is  no  doubt  the 
honest  Mr  Tiffin,  in  the  Strand  ;  and  the  idea  which 
must  have  occurred  to  the  good  abb6  was,  that  his  majes- 
ty's bu<;s  were  hunted  by  the  said  destroyer,  and  taken  by 
hand — and  thus  human  nature  was  degraded  ! 

A  French  writer  translates  the  Latin  title  of  a  treatise 
of  Philo-Jiidseus,  Omnit  honue  Uber  est,  Every  i^ood  man 
is  a  free  man,  by  T(fui  livre  eat  ban.  It  was  well  for  him, 
observes  Jortin,  that  he  did  not  live  within  the  reach  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  might  have  taken  this  m  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  Index  ExpurgcUoriia, 

An  Eni^ish  translator  turned  <  Diou  defend  V  adultere,* 
Into  «  G^mJ  defend*  adultery.'  Guthrie,  in  his  translation 
of  Du  Halde,  has  *  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  new  moon.' 
The  wholo  age  of  the  moon  is  but  twi^nty-eight  days.  The 
blunder  arose  from  his  mistaking  the  word  neuvienu  (nine) 
for  nouveUe  or  neuve  (new.) 

The  facetious  Tom  Browne  committed  a  strange  blun- 
der in  his  tranjilation  of  Gelli's  Circe.  When  he  came  to 
tiie  word  Stame^  not  aware  of  its  signification,  he  boldly 
rendered  it  sfarea,  probably  from  the  similitude  of  sound'; 
the  (succeeding  translator  more  correctly  discovered  Stame 
to  be  red-legged  partridges  ! 

In  Charles  II'*  reign  a  new  collect  was  drawn,  in  which 
a  new  epithet  wm  added  to  the  kins'*  title,  that  gave, 
aays  Burnet,  great  offence,  and  occasioned  great  raillery. 
He  was  styled  our  mo*t  roUgum*  long.  Whatever  the 
ugnification  of  religioua  might  be  in  the  Lofm  word  as  iro- 

SOTtim  the  sacredness  of  the  king's  person,  yet  in  the 
^ngtiah  /onfuoigv  it  bor«  a  aignification  that  was  no  way 


applieabla  to  tho  king.  And  he  was  asked  by  his  famihii 
courtiers,  what  must  the  nation  think  whoa  they  heard  lun 
prayed  for  as  their  moat  reUgiou*  hang  /— 'Literary  Woa- 
ders  of  this  nature  are  frequently  diMoverod  in  the  version 
of  good  classical  scholars,  who  woukl  make  the  Enghak 
servilely  bend  to  the  Latin  and  Greek ;  however  its  gtmiiii 
win  not  bear  the  yoke  their  unskilful  hands  put  on  its  neck. 
MUtoo  has  been  justly  censured  for  his  iirc»B  use  of  Latm- 
isms  and  Grecisms. 

The  blunders  of  modem  antiqtiaries  on  sepulchral  mona- 
ments  are  numerous.  One  mistakes  a  lion  at  a  knight's 
feet  for  a  looter  cunEed  (io^ ;  another  could  not  distingutkh 
cmstrs  in  the  hands  of  angels  from  Jtahang'-nel*  ;  two  angtla 
at  a  lady's  feet  were  counted  as  her  two  cherub-likc  6o&a; 
and  another  has  mistaken  a  leopord  and  a  hodge-hog  for  a 
oof  and  a  rol  /  In  some  of  these  cases  are  the  antiquaries 
or  the  sculptors  most  to  be  blamed  ? 

A  literary  blunder  of  Thomas  Warton  is  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  man  of  genius  may  continue  to 
blunder  with  infinite  ingenuity.  In  an  oki  romance  be 
finds  these  lines^  describing  the  duel  of  Saladia  with  Rich- 
ard CcBur  de  Lion : 

A  Fsucon  brode  hi  hands  he  bare, 
Fur  he  thought  he  wokie  Uiare 
Have  slayne  iUchard. 

He  imagines  this  Faucon  brode  means  a  fahon  bird^  or 
a  hawk,  and  that  Saladin  is  represented  with  this  bird  oq 
his  fist  to  express  his  contempt  of  his  adversary.  He  sup- 
ports his  conjecture  by  noticing  a  Gothic  picture,  suppo«ed 
to  be  the  subject  of  this  duel,  and  also  some  old  tapestry 
of  heroes  on  horseback  with  hawks  on  their  fists ;  he 
plunges  into  feudal  times  where  no  gentleman  appeared  on 
horseback  without  hu  hawk.  Afler  all  this  curious  erudi- 
tion, the  rough  but  skitful  Ritson  inhumaLlv  triumphed  by 
dissolving  the  magical  fancies  of  the  more  elegant  Warton, 
by  explaining,  a  Faueon  brode  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
6rDad  faukhion,  which  was  certainly  more  useful  than  a 
Mrd,  in  a  duel. 

Bsyle  supposes  that  Marcellus  Palingenhis.  who  wrote 
a  poem  entiled  the  Zodiac ;  the  twelve  books  bearing  the 
names  of  the  signs ;  assumed,  from  this  circumstance,  the 
tijie  U  Poeta  SteUatu*.  But  it  appears,  that  this  writer 
WM  an  Italian  and  a  native  <^  Stelutda,  a  town  in  the  Far- 
rarese.  It  is  probable  that  hb  birth-|jace  produced  the 
eonceit  of  the  title  of  his  poem  :  it  is  a  curious  instancs 
how  a  critical  conjecture  may  be  led  astray  by  its  own  in- 
genuity, when  ignorant  of  the  real  fact. 

A   LITKAAMT  WIFK. 

Marriage  is  such  a  rabble  rout. 
That  those  that  aie  out  would  fain  get  In ; 
And  those  that  are  in  would  fain  get  out. 

Chaucer. 

Having  examined  some  literary  blnnderOf  we  will  now 
proceed  to  the  subject  of  a  literary  yctfe^  which  may  hap- 

fen  to  prove  one.  A  learned  lady  is  to  the  taste  of  few. 
t  is  however  matter  of  surprise,  that  several  literary  men 
should  have  felt  such  a  want  of  Uste  in  respect  to  *  their 
soul's  far  dearer  part,'  as  Hector  calls  his  Androroachs. 
The  wives  of  many  men  of  letters  have  been  dissolute,  ill- 
humoured,  slatternly,  and  have  run  into  all  the  frivolities 
of  the  age.  The  wife  of  the  learned  Budeus  was  of  a 
different  character. 

How  delightful  is  it  when  the  mind  of  the  female  is  so 
happ^y  duposed,  and  so  richly  cultivated,  as  to  participate 
in  the  literary  avocations  of  tier  husband !  It  i«  then  truly 
that  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  becomes  the  roost  refined 
pleasure.  What  delight,  for  instance,  must  the  great  Bu- 
deus  have  tasted,  even  in  those  works  which  must  have 
been  for  others  a  most  dreadful  labour !  His  wife  lefl  him 
nothing  to  desire.  The  frequent  companion  of  his  studies, 
she  brought  him  the  books  he  required  to  his  desk  ;  she 
compared  passages,  and  transcribed  quotations :  the  same 
genius,  the  same  inclinations,  and  the  same  ardour  for  lite- 
rature, eminently  appeared  in  those  two  fortunate  persons. 
Far  from  withdrawing  her  husband  from  his  stiMlies,  she 
was  sedulous  to  animate  him  when  he  languished.  Ever 
at  his  side  and  ever  assiduous ;  ever  with  some  useful  book 
in  her  hand,  she  acknowledged  herself  to  be  a  mo«t  happ) 
woman.  Yet  she  did  not  neglect  the  eoucation  of  eleven 
chiUren.  She  and  Biideus  shared  in  the  mutual  careo 
they  owed  their  progeny.  Budeus  wm  not  insensible  d 
his  singular  felicity.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  repreeenn 
himself  as  married  to  two  Imdim;  one  of  whom  gave  him 
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nl  ffirif,  the  other  was  Philosophy,  who  produced 
He  **/*«  *^Al  ^  h**  twf  Ive  tirst'years,  Piiitosphy 
M  leas  fruitful  thao  Mmrri^fe ;  he  had  pniduced  le«» 
haa  children ;  he  had  laboured  more  corporally  than 
tually ;  hut  he  hoped  to  make  more  books  than 
a.  *  The  soul  (says  he^  will  be  productive  in  its 
t  will  rue  oa  the  ruins  ot  the  body ;  a  prolific  virtu«« 
pven  at  the  same  time  to  the  bodily  organs  and  the 

lady  of  Bvelyn  designed  herself  the  frontispiece  to 
tslation  of  Lucretius.  She  felt  the  same  passion  in 
a  breast  as  animated  her  husband**,  whtj  has  written 
■ch  various  inj^enuity.     Of  Baron  Haller  it  it  re- 

that  lie  inspirtrd  his  wife  and  family  with  a  taste 
different  pursuiu.  Tiiey  were  usually  em^iloyed 
jting  his  literary  occupations;  they  transcribed 
:ripi9,  cHisulted  authors,  gathered  plants  and  d^- 

aiid  c<il'iured  under  his  <*yc<.  What  a  delightful 
picture  has  the  younger  Pliny  given  posterity  m  his 
!— See  Melmoth's  translatKin,  B  K>k  iv,  iix.  Of 
imia,  his  wife,  he  says,  *  Her  affection  to  me  has 
Mr  a  turn  li  bo<iks;  and  my  composition^,  which 
:ea  a  pleasure  in  readmg,  ami  even  getting  by  he^irt, 
itimially  in  her  handj$.     How  full  of  tender  solici- 

she  when  I  am  entering  upon  any  cause !  How 
does  she  rejoice  with  me  when  it  is  over!  While 
leading;,  she  places  persons  lo  inform  her  from  lime 

huw  I  am  heard,  what  applaiues  f  receive,  and 
ttccess  attends  the  cau.^e.  When  at  any  lime  I 
■y  W'lrk^.she  conceals  herself  behinl  some  curtain, 
ih  secret  rapture  enj  »s  my  prai!«es.  She  sintrs 
•es  to  her  lyre,  with  no  other  master  but  love,  the 
scnicfor,  for  her  guide.  Her  passi^m  will  increase 
ur  days,  for  it  is  not  my  youth  nor  my  person, 
(iMe  cradually  impairs,  hut  my  reputation  and  my 
if  which  she  in  enamoured.' 

lie  subject  ^  a  literary  wife,  I  must  in*roduce  to  the 
stance  of  the  reader,  Margaret  duchesi*  of  New- 
She  is  known  at  least  by  her  name,  as  a  volumin- 
ilar !  for  she  expended  her  literary  productions  to 
■ber  of  twelve  folio  volumes. 
labtMirs  have  been  ridiculed  by  some  wits ;  but  had 
idles  been  reflated  i>he  would  have  displayed  no 
J  genius.  Tne  Osnnoi'ssfiir  has  quoted  her  poems, 
I  verses  have  been  imitated  by  Miliuo. 

d«ke,  her  husband,  was  also  an  author ;  his  book 
li'aiinship  still  preserves  hi'*  nam«.  He  has  Iik»- 
Titteo  coraedtea,  of  which  Lani;baiiie,  in  his  ac« 
€  our  poets,  speaks  well ;  and  his  conicmfioraries 
fit  been  penurious  in  their  eulo^ium!i.  Ii  is  true  he 
luke.  Shadwell  says  of  him,  *  That  he  waji  the 
<  master  of  wit,  the  most  exact  obiierver  of  man- 
Mi  the  mott  accurate  judge  of  humour  that  ever  he 
The  life  of  tlie  duke  is  written  (to  employ  the 
1^  of  Langbain")  '  bv  the  han<l '/  his  incomparable 
s.*  It  wax  pub  isheci  in  hi«  liletimn.  This  curioiiit 
r  bio^aphv  is  a  folio  of  197  pastes,  and  is  entitled 
jfe  of  the  Thrice  Noble,  HiifS,  an<i  Ptiisitant  Pnnce, 
■  CavenHi^h.'  His  titles  then  follow  :»<  Written 
Thriee  N'tbie,  Illo^itriou^,  and  excellent  Princetis, 
ret   D'lchesi  of   Newcastle,   his    Wife.     London 

This  Life  't<  dedicated  to  Charlo*  the  Sec<md ; 
tre  it  also  prefixed  a  copiuun  e,>i8tle  to  her  husband 
m, 

lit  epistle  the  character  of  our  Literary  Wife  is 
ed,with  alti's  peculiarities;  and  no  apology  will  be 
d  f«»r  exiraciinK  what  relates  to  our  iiohle  au- 
.  The  reader  will  be  amused  while  he  forms  a 
MTect  idea  of  a  hterary  lady,  wish  whose  name  he 
I  aci|uaint*'d. 

irrites :  '  Certainly,  my  brd,  you  have  had  as  many 
laai  a^  m<iny  friends  a^  ever  any  one  particular  per- 
I ;  nor  do  1  ho  much  wonder  at  it,  since  I,  a  woman, 
be  exempt  from  the  malice  aa^l  aiper^ions  of  spite- 
net,  which  they  cast  upon  my  poor  wntinsi,  some 
I  me  lo  be  the  true  authoress  of  them ;  for  your 
NBcmber^  well,  that  those  books  I  put  out  first  to 
fment  of  this  censorious  age  were  accounted  not  to 
ea  bv  a  woman,  b*it  that  someb'xiy  eUe  had  written 
lithed  them  in  my  name ;  bv  which  your  lordship 
rvid  Vi  prefix  an  epistle  before  on«)  of  ttiem  in  my 
ion,  wher<<!in  vou  assure  the  world,  upon  your  hon- 
t  what  wa«  written  and  printed  in  mv  name  was  my 
id  [  have  al«n  made  known  that  yiAir  lordship  was 

t«*4ir  in  iedariag  to  me  what  you  had  found  and 


observed  by  your  own  experience ;  for  I  bemg  young  whea 
your  lordship  married  me  could  not  have  much  knowladlfn 
of  the  wurld  ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  command  his  servant 
Nature  to  endue  me  with  a  poetical  and  philoaopbieal 
geniiu,  even  from  my  birth ;  for  I  did  write  tome  bookt  in 
that  kind  before  I  wtt  twelve  yeart  of  age,  which,  for  want 
of  good  method  and  order  I  would  never  divulge.  Bill 
though  the  world  wouki  not  believe  that  those  conce{4ioM 
and  fancies  which  I  writ  were  my  own,  but  trantc  nded 
my  capacity,  yet  they  found  fault,  that  they  were  deff4:tive 
f<ir  want  of  learning ;  and  on  the  other  tide,  they  tai«l  I  had 
pluckt  feathert  out  of  the  univertitiet,  which  wat  a  very 
preposterout  judgment.  Truly,  my  lord,  I  confett  thai 
fur  want  of  sc.'iolarship,  I  ooukJ  not  express  myself  so  well 
as  oiherwbe  1  might  have  done  in  those  philosophical  wriu 
ingt  I  published  first ;  but  after  I  was  returned  with  your 
lordiihip  into  my  native  counlry,  and  led  a  retired  country 
life,  I  a|>|ilied  mywelftothe  reading  of  nhilos«iphical  auihort, 
on  purpfwe  to  learn  those  namet  and  words  of  art  that 
are  used  in  acliools ;  which  at  first  were  so  hard  to  me, 
that  I  could  not  understand  them,  but  wm  fain  to  guest  at 
the  sense  of  them  by  the  whole  context,  and  so  writ  them 
down  as  I  found  them  in  thote  authors ;  at  which  my  read- 
ers did  wonder,  and  thought  it  impossible  that  a  ^oman 
coukl  have  so  much  leanung  and  understandins  in  terms 
of  art  and  schoUsti'-al  expressions ;  so  that  I  and  my  bookt 
are  like  the  okl  afiologue  mentioned  in  ^sop,  of  a  fatliar 
and  his  son  who  rid  on  an  ast.'  Here  follows  a  long  nar> 
rative  of  this  fable,  which  the  appliet  to  herself  in  theat 
words-^'  The  old  man  teeing  he  could  not  please  mankind 
in  any  manner,  and  having  received  to  many  blemithea 
and  as|»ersiunt  for  the  sake  of  his  att,  wat  at  latl  resolved 
to  drown  him  when  he  came  to  the  next  bridge.  But  I  am 
not  to  passionate  to  burn  my  writings  for  the  various  hu- 
mours of  mankind,  and  for  their  finding  fault ;  since  thera 
is  nothing  in  this  world,  be  it  the  noblest  and  moet  coan 
meiidable  action  whatsoever,  that  thall  escape  blamelett. 
As  for  ray  being  the  true  and  cmly  authoress  of  them  jrour 
lord«hip  knows  bett ;  tnd  my  attending  servants  are  wiu 
nets  that  I  have  had  none  but  my  own  thoughts,  ftjieitn, 
ami  speculatioat,  to  assist  me ;  and  as  toon  m  I  set  thmm 
down  I  send  them  to  thote  that  are  to  transcribe  them,  and 
fit  them  fiirthe  press ;  whereof,  since  there  have  been  ter- 
eral,  and  amongst  them  such  m  only  could  write  a  good 
hand,  but  neither  understood  orthography,  nor  had  aaj 
learning  (I  being  then  in  banishment,  with  your  lordship, 
and  not  able  to  maintain  learned  tscrelaries)  which  hath 
been  a  creat  disadvantage  to  my  poor  works,  and  thecauta 
that  they  have  been  printed  to  fabe  and  so  full  of  errors; 
fur  besides  that  I  want  abo  skill  in  scholarship  and  tnm 
wriiinj.  I  did  many  timet  not  peruse  the  copies  that  wera 
transcribed,  lest  they  should  disturb  my  following  concep- 
ti'iU'* ;  by  which  neglect,  as  I  said,  many  errors  are  tlipC 
into  my  works,  which  yet  I  hope  learned  and  impartial 
r«>a  lers  will  soon  rectify,  and  look  more  upon  the  sense  thaa 
carp  on  words.  I  have  been  a  student  even  from  mv 
childhood  ;  and  since  I  have  been  your  lordshiu*s  wife  I 
have  lived  for  the  most  part  a  strict  and  retired  life,  as  it 
best  known  ti  your  lordship ;  and  therefore  my  censurert 
cannot  know  much  of  me,  since  they  have  little  or  no  ao* 
qiiaintance  with  me.  'Tb  true  I  have  been  a  traveller 
both  before  and  after  I  was  marrif?d  to  your  lordship,  and 
sometimes  show  myself  at  your  lordsnip's  command  in 
public  places  or  assemblies,  but  yet  I  converse  with  few. 
Indeed,  my  lord,  I  matter  not  the  censures  of  thb  age,  but 
am  rather  proud  of  them ;  for  it  shows  that  mv  actions  art 
more  than  ordinary,  and,  according  to  the  old  proverb.  It 
is  better  to  be  envied  than  pitied  ;'for  I  know  well  that  it 
is  merely  out  of  spite  and  malice,  whereof  this  present  age 
is  so  full  that  none  can  escape  them,  and  they  'II  make  no 
doubt  lo  stain  even  vnur  lordship's  loyal,  noble,  and  heroic 
actions,  as  well  as  they  do  mine  ;  tlxHifh  yours  have  been 
of  war  and  fighting,  mine  of  contempbitrng  and  writinf ; 
yours  were  performed  publicly  in  the  field,  mine  private^ 
in  my  closet ;  your**  had  many  thousand  eye-witnestta^ 
mine  mme  but  my  waiting  maids.  But  the  great  Gtod) 
thai  hitherto  bless'd  both  your  grace  and  me,  will,  I 
lion  nol,  preterve  both  our  fames  to  afler^ages. 
Your  grace's  honest  wife, 

and  humble  tervant, 

M.  Newcabvab;** 
The  last  portion  of  this  life,  which  consists  of  the  obstr*- 
vations  and  good  ihinzs  which  she  had  gathered  from  tho 
conveitations  of  her  husband,  forms  an  excellent  Ana ;  tad 
sbowt  that  when  Lord  Orihrd,  ia  hb  *  Cmtak^pw  of  Nobb 


as 
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Authors/  Myi>,  thait '  (hu  itaidy  poetic  couple  was  a  pk*- 
turo  of  fooluh  nobility,'  he  wriie«,  at  he  doe*  loo  uften, 
with  extreme  levity.  But  we  must  now  aiteod  to  the  re* 
verse  of  our  medal. 

Many  chagrins  may  corrode  the  nuptial  stat^  of  literary 
men.  Females  who,  prompted  by  vanity,  but  not  by  la»te, 
naiie  thems«4ve8  to  scholars,  roust  ever  cumplain  of  ne- 
glect. The  inexhaustible  occupations  of  a  library  will 
ooly  mesent  to  such  a  most  drearv  solitude.  Such  a 
ladv  oeclared  of  her  learned  husband,  that  she  was  nnors 
jealous  of  his  b{>oks  than  his  mistresses.  It  was  probable 
while  Glover  was  cnmpoHinx  his  *  Leonidas,'  thai  his  lady 
avenged  herself  for  his  Homeric  inattention  to  her,  aiul 
took  her  flight  with  a  lover.  Ii  was  peculiar  to  the  learned 
Dacier  to  b«i  united  to  a  woman,  his  equal  in  erudition  and 
his  superior  in  taste.  When  she  wrote  in  the  album  of* 
a  German  traveller  a  verse  from  Sophocles  as  an  apolo|(y 
for  her  unwiljiiiffness  to  place  herself  among  his  learned 
friends,  that '  Silence  is  Uie  female's  ornament,'  it  was  a 
remarkable  trail  of  her  modesty.  The  learned  Pasqiiier 
was  coupled  to  a  female  of  a  different  character,  since  he 
tells  us  in  his  Epigrams  that  to  manage  the  vociferatiuns  of 
his  lady,  he  was  compelled  himself  tu  become  a  vociferator. 
—^Unfortunate  wretch  that  I  am,  I  who  am  a  lover  of  uni- 
versal peace !  Bui  to  have  peace  I  am  obliged  ever  to  be 
at  war.' 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  united  to  a  woman  of  the  harsh- 
est temper  and  the  most  sordid  maiiner«.  To  soften  the 
noroseness  of  her  disposition,  *  he  persuaded  her  to  play 
on  the  lute,  viol,  and  other  instruments,  every  day.'  Whe- 
ther it  was  that  she  had  no  ear  for  music,  fche  herself  never 
became  harmonious  as  the  instrument  she  touched.  All 
these  ladies  may  be  considered  as  rather  loo  alert  in 
thought,  and  too  spirited  in  action ;  but  a  tame  cuckoo  bird 
who  is  always  repeating  the  same  tone,  must  be  very  fa- 
tiguing. The  lady  of  Samuel  Clarke,  the  great  compiler 
of  books  in  1680.  whose  name  was  anagrammatised  to 
*  tuck  all  cream^  alluding  to  his  indefatigable  labours  in 
Micking  all  the  cream  of  every  other  author  without  hav- 
iog  any  creair  hinuelf,  is  described  by  her  husband  as  hav- 
jng  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  fiis  illustrious  compila- 
tions. This  appears  by  her  behaviour.  He  says,  *  that 
ahe  never  rose  from  table  without  making  him  a  courtesy, 
iKrr  drank  to  him  without  bowing,  and  that  his  word  was  a 
Uw  to  her.* 

I  was  much  surprised  in  lotiking  over  a  correspondence 
of  the  times,  that  in  1590  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventry writing  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  on  the  subject 
of  his  living  separate  from  his  countess,  uses  as  one  ol  his 
arguments  for  their  union  the  following  curious  one,  which 
surely  shows  the  gross  and  cynicial  feeling  which  the  fair 
•ex  excited  even  among  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
The  language  of  this  good  bishop  is  neither  that  of  truth, 
we  hope,  nor  certainly  that  of  religion. 

*  But  some  will  say  in  your  Lordship's  bi  lialfe  that  the 
Countesse  is  a  sharp  and  bitter  shrewe,  and  therefore 
lieke  enough  to  shorten  your  lief,  if  shee  should  kepe  yow 
company.  Indeede,  my  good  Lord,  I  have  heard  some  say 
io ;  but  if  shrewdnesse  or  sharpnesse  may  be  a  juste  cause  of 
■eparation  between  a  man  and  wiefe,  1  thinck  fewe  men 
in  Englande  would  keepe  their  wives  longe ;  for  it  is  a  com- 
mon jeste,  yet  Ire  we  in  some  sense,  that  there  is  but  one 
shrewe  in  all  the  worlde,  and  everee  roan  haih  her  :  and 
•o  everee  man  must  be  ridd  ofhis  wiefe  that  wolde  he  rid<l 
of  a  shrewe.'  It  is  wonderful  this  good  bisliop  did  noi  use 
another  argument  as  cogent,  and  which  would  in  those 
times  be  allowed  as  something  ;  the  name  of  his  lordship 
Shrewtbury^  would  have  afforded  a  consolatory  jmn  ! 

The  entertaining  Marville  says  that  the  generality  of 
ladies  married  to  literary  men  are  so  vain  of  the  abilities 
and  merit  of  their  husbands,  that  they  are  frequently  un- 
■uflVrable. 

The  wife  of  Barclay,  author  of  '  The  Argenis,'  consid- 
ered herself  as  the  wife  of  a  demigod.  This  appeared 
glaringly  after  his  death  :  for  Cardinal  Barberini  having 
erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  tu'or,  next  to 
the  tomh  of  Barclay,  Mrs.  Barclay  was  so  irritated  at 
thb  that  she  demolished  his  monument,  brought  home  his 
bust,  and  declared  that  the  ashes  of  so  great  a  {.'eniiis  as 
her  husband  should  never  be  placed  beside  so  villaiKtus  a 
pedagogue. 

SalmaHiiis's  wife  wis  a  lermagant;  and  Christina  said 
•he  admired  his  patience  more  than  his  erudition,  married 
to  such  a  shrew.  Mrs.  Salmasius  irtdced  rnn^^iderfd  her- 
•elf  ai  the  queen  of  science,  because  her  husband  was 


acknowledged  as  sovereign  among  the  critics.  She  hnasb 
ed  she  had  for  her  husbsnd  the  nuMt  karmd  of  all  the  i»» 
bles,  and  the  most  iioble  of  all  the  learned.  Our  guetf 
lady  always  joined  the  learned  conferences  which  hehcic 
ui  his  study.  She  spoke  bud,  and  decided  with  a  ioee  of 
majesty.  Salmasius  was  mikl  in  cooversaiion,  but  ihe  r^ 
verse  in  his  writings,  (or  our  proud  Xaniippe  considered 
him  as  acting  beneath  himself  if  he  did  not  majestenally 
call  every  one  names ! 

The  wife  of  Rohaull,  when  her  husband  gave  lectures 
on  the  philosopliy  of  Descartes,  used  to  seat  herself  on 
these  davi*  at  the  door,  and  refused  admiitaDce  to  every 
one  shabbily  dressed,  or  who  did  not  discover  a  geatee 
air.  So  convinced  was  slie  that,  tu  be  worthy  of  hearinf 
the  lectures  of  her  husband,  ii  was  proper  to  appear  (ash- 
lonable.  In  vain  our  good  lecturer  exhausted  bimseif  ir 
telling  her  that  fortune  does  not  always  give  fine  clothes  ts 
philosophers. 

The  ladies  of  Albert  Durer  and  Bergbem  were  both 
shrews.  The  wife  of  Durer  compelled  that  great  geniui 
to  do  the  hourly  drudgery  of  his  prufettsion,  merely  ic 
gratify  her  own  sordid  passion  :  in  despair,  Albert  rar 
away  from  his  Ti»iphone  ;  she  wheedled  htm  beck,  and 
not  long  afterwards  this  great  artist  fell  a  viciim  to  ber'fo* 
rii»us  disposition.  Bergnem's  wife  would  never  allow  that 
excellent  artist  to  quit  his  occupaii<ms:  and  she  cootrhrcd 
an  odd  expedient  to  detect  his  inddence.  The  artMt 
worked  in  a  room  above  her ;  ever  ami  anon  hhe  roused 
him  by  thumping  a  long  slick  against  the  ceding,  while  tbe 
ob(  diem  Berghem  aruiwered  by  stamping  his  fool,  to  satisfy 
Mrs  Berghem  that  he  was  not  napping 

iElian  had  an  aversion  to  the  marriage  state.  Sigoiiios, 
a  learned  and  well  known  tcliolar,  would  never  marry,  and 
alleged  no  inelegant  reason;  tliai  *  Minerva  and  Yeans 
could  not  live  together.' 

Mairimofiy  has  been  considered  by  Sf«me  writers  as  a 
condition  not  so  well  soiled  to  the  circumstances  of  pk»> 
losnphers  and  men  of  learning.  There  is  a  little  tract 
which  professes  to  investigate  the  subject,  li  has  fur  title, 
De  Matrimonio  Uteraii,  an  calibtm  esse,  an  vtro  nwben 
convtmeU,  i.  e.  of  the  Marriage  of  a  Mhii  of  Letters,  aiih 
an  inquiry  whether  it  is  most  proper  lor  him  to  continue  a 
Bachelor,  or  to  marry. 

*  The  author  alleges  the  great  merit  of  some  women; 
particularly  that  of  Gonxaga  the  consort  of  Moiitefrllro, 
duke  of  Urbino;  a  lady  of  such  distinguished  accomplish* 
ments,  that  Peter  B^nibus  said,  none  b<it  a  atiipi-i  man 
would  not  prefer  one  of  her  conversations  to  all  the  forotal 
meetings  and  disputations  of  the  philosuphfrs. 

*  The  lailies  perhaps  will  be  stirprited  to  fiiid  that  it  is  a 
question  among  the  learned,  }VlieOurthry  mtght  to  marry? 
and  will  think  it  an  unaccountable  pro|»erty  ol  learning  that 
it  should  lay  the  profe»s(>r8  of  it  under  an  obligation  to 
disregard  the  sex.  But  whatever  oftinion  these  grnileroea 
may  have  of  that  amiable  part  of  tlie  5|>eeies.  it  is  yerj 
questionable  whether,  in  return  for  this  want  i>f  complai- 
sance in  them,  the  generality  of  ladies  woiiio  not  prefer 
the  beau  and  the  man  of  fashion  to  the  man  of  scr*s«  and 
learning.  However,  if  the  latter  he  considered  as  valuable 
in  the  eyes  of  any  of  them,  let  there  be  Gonxagas,  and  I 
dare  pronounce  that  this  question  will  be  soon  detenoined 
in  their  favour  f  and  they  will  find  converts  enough  to  their 
charms.' 

The  sentiments  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  on  the  coinse- 
qiiences  of  marriage,  are  very  curious,  in  the  seotid  |>artoi 
his  Keligio  Medici,  Sect.  9.  When  he  wrote  that  work,  he 
sa'hl  *  I  was  never  yet  once,  and  commend  their  reeolu* 
tioiis,  who  never  marry  twice.'  He  rails  woman  *  the  rib, 
and  crooked  piece  of  man.'  He  adds, '  I  could  be  content 
that  we  might  procreate  like  trees,  without  conjunction,  of 
that  there  were  any  way  to  procreate  the  world  withnu 
this  trivial  and  vulgar  way.'  He  means  !he  unioo  of  sexee^ 
which  he  declares  *  is  the  foolishest  act  a  wise  man  com- 
mits in  all  his  life,  nor  is  there  any  thing  that  will  more 
deject  his  cooled  imagination,  whi  n  he  shall  consider  what 
an  odd  and  unworthy  piece  of  folly  he  hath  committed. 
He  afterwards  declares  he  is  not  averse  to  that  sweet  sex, 
but  naturally  amorous  of  all  that  is  beautiful;  *I  could 
lo4»k  a  who'e  dav  with  delight  upon  a  hnnds<  me  picture, 
though  if  be  but  of  a  horse.'  He  afterwards  difieris  very 
profiundly  on  the  music  there  is  in  beautv,  'and  the  si- 
lent note  which  CiM«id  K'rikes  is  far  fswevter  than  'he  sound 
of  an  insirunieni,'  Surh  were  his  sei.timents  when  >otiih« 
fill,  and  residing  at  Levden  :  Dutch  |tlii!o>ophv  had  at  first 
chilled  his  passion  ;  it  is  probable  that  fiaBsinn  afterwardf 
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bis  phakMopbj— (or  lie  uwrriad  and  bad  four 

chi,  a  modern  Italian  writer,  but  apparently  a 
Id  a^<  DioKenea,  ha*  taken  tbe  pains  ol  comuotinK 
on  Iho  pre«eni  subject— enough  to  terriiy  the 
mehelor  a(  Arlnl  be  has  cunjiired  up  every  chi- 
iiisi  I  he  marnaxe  of  a  Uierary  man.     He  seems 

0  have  drawn  bis  disgunting  portrait  from  his  own 
aiid  I  be  chaste  beauiy  of  Briiam  only  looks  the 
ly  btftfide  this  Florentine  wife. 

n<>i  retain  ihe  cynicUm  which  has  ookwred  such 
fraiures.     When  at  lenfflh  the  doctor  finds  a 

1  ail  women  «>U)ebt  to  be,  be  opens  a  new  spring 
lunes  which  must  attend  her  husband.  He  dreads 
e  prtibable  consetjuences  of  matrimony  ^-^*r<>ge- 
ich  we  roust  maintain  tbe  children  we  beget  ! 
•  the  father  gains  nothing  in  his  oM  age  Trom  the 
ncrs  admioistered  by  his  own  children  :  he  as- 
a  are  much  better  parforroed  bv  menials  and 
; !  The  more  childron  he  has,  the  less  he  can 
ha^e  servants*.  Tlie  maintenance  of  his  children 
ly  camintsh  his  property  !  Another  alarming  ob- 
arriaife  is  that,  by  affinity,  you  become  ctiunected 
relations  of  the  wiie.  The  enviiMis  and  ilUbred 
Mu  of  the  mother,  the  family  quarrels,  their  po- 
their  pride,  all  disturb  the  unhappy  sage,  who 

»  the  trap  of  connubial  felicity !  But  if  a  »a^e 
red  to  marry,  he  impresses  on  him  the  prudential 
of  increasing  his  fortune  by  it, and  to  remember 
tional  expen«cs  !*  Or  Cocchi  seems  to  have  iluMight 
iman  bemg  is  only  to  live  for  himself;  he  had  nri- 
aart  to  feel,  a  brad  to  conceive,  nor  a  pen  that 
ra  written  one  harmonious  period,  or  one  beautiful 
Bayle,  tu  his  article  Ri^theUngiuat  note  B,  gives 
J  specim«!n  of  logical  aubdlty,  in  *  a  reflection  on 
ie<|uenres  of  marriage.'  This  learned  man  was 
I  to  have  died  of  gnef  for  having  lo«it  his  wife,  and 
iree  years  in  protracted  despair.  What  therefore 
think  of  an  imhapuv  marriage,  since  a  Itappy  one 
id  to  such  evils  ?  He  then  shows  that  an  unhappy 
I  is  a' tended  by  beneficial  consei|uences  to  the 
In  this  dtlemf^a,  in  the  one  case,  the  husband 
id  hi«  wife  will  die,  in  the  other  that  vhe  will  not !  If 
her,  you  will  always  be  afraid  of  losing  her ;  if 
oC  ime  her,  vmi  will  always  be  afraid  of  not  losing 

V  satirical  CcUbataire  is  gored  by  the  horns  of  the 
be  has  conjured  up. 

P-tiver,  a  famous  botanist,  then  a  bachelor,  the 
Sir  Hans  Sioane,  in  an  album  which  I  have  seen, 

name,  with  this  designation  : 
'rom  iheG'tai  tavern  in  the  Strand,  London,  Nov. 
.    In  the  Mih  year  of  my  freedom,  A.  D.  ie97.* 

DCDICATIOlfS. 

authors  excelled  in  ihi«  s|»ecies  of  literary  arti- 
He  Italian  Dnni  dedicated  each  of  his  ktters,  in  a 
led  La  librmruL,  to  persons  whone  names  hefsn 
first  Idler  of  the  epistle  ;  and  dedicated  the  whole 
a  in  another  epistle  ;  so  thst  the  book,  which  only 
I  of  forty-ifive  pages,  was  dedicated  to  abi)ve 
poTsnn^.  This  is  carrying  literary  mendicity 
If  h.  Politi,  Ihe  editor  of  the  Martyroh^um  Ro- 
p*ibl'ish*^  at  Roine  in  1751.  has  improved  on  the 
Ooni ;  lor  to  the  S65  days  of  the  vcar  of  this*  Mar- 
he  has  prefixed  to  each  an  epistle  dedicatorv.  It 
ale  to  have  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  thoueh 
Hw  "f  b^ing  saints.  Galland,  the  translator  of  the 
Ni  »ht<,  f»refix»*d  a  dedication  to  each  tale  which 
;  had  he  finished  the  '  one  thousand  and  one,'  he 
[we  snnia'sed  even  the  Manyrol»s!i«t. 
moiselle  Scoderr  tells  a  remarkable  expedient  of 
io<i<  trader  in  this  line— One  Rangouze  made  a 
n  of  Letters,  which  he  printed  without  numbering 

Y  thit  means  the  book-binJer  put  that  letter  which 
or  ordered  him  first ;  so  that  all  the  persons  to 
I  pre-iented  this  book,  seeing  their  nameii  at  the 
■«idered  themselves  tmder  a  particular  obligation. 
ras  likewise  an  Italian  physician,  who  having 
1  Hippocrates'  A ohori^ms,  dedicated  each  h.>ok 
tMnmentaries  to  one  of  his  fnends,  and  the  index 

T  * 

than  one  of  our  own  authors  have  dedications  in 
e  spirit.  It  was  an  expedient  to  procure  dedica- 
!•  for  publishing  books  by  sub^rnntioii  was  an 
oadincoremd.    One  prefixed  a  diflferent  dedica- 


tion to  a  eartain  wnnbar  of  printed  copies,  and  addreaaaJ 
them  to  every  great  nan  bo  knew,  w1m>  he  thought  relaab* 
ed  a  morsel  of  flattery,  and  would  pay  handsomely  for  • 
coarse  luxury.  Sir  Balthazar  GerUer,  in  this  *  CTounael 
to  Buiklers,^baa  made  up  half  the  work  with  forty-two 
Dedications,  which  he  ezcoaes  by  the  example  of  Antonio 
Peres  ;  yet  in  these  dedicaiions  he  scatters  a  heap  of  co* 
rtous  things,  lor  he  was  a  verr  universal  geniui.  Peres, 
once  secretary  of  state  to  Philip  II  of  Spain,  dedicaian 
hb  *  Obras,'  first  to  *  Nueetro  sanciissimo  Padre*,  and 
*  Al  Saero  CoUegio,*  then  follows  one  to  '  Henir  IV, 
and  then  one  still  more  embracing,  *  A  Todos.'  (\iller, 
in  his  *  Church  History,'  has  with  admirable  contrivancn 
iutrodueed  twelve  title-pages,  besides  the  general  one,  and 
as  many  particular  dedications,  and  no  less  than  fifty  or 
sixtv  of  iboae  by  inscriptions  and  which  are  addremed  to 
his  benefactors ;  a  circumstance  which  Heylin  in  his  seve* 
riiy  did  not  overlook:  for  *  making  his  work  bigger  1^ 
forty  abeets  at  the  least ;  and  he  was  so  amb4ti«>us  of  the 
number  of  his  patrons  that  having  but  four  leaves  at  tho 
end  of  bis  History,  he  discovers  a  particular  benefadlresa 
to  inscribe  them  to !'  This  unlucky  ladv,  the  patroness ol 
four  leaves,  Heylin  compares  to  Koscius  Regulus,  who 
accepted  the  consular  dignity  for  that  part  of  the  day  oo 
whicn  Cecina  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  degraded 
from  it,  which  occasioned  Regulus  to  be  ridiculed  by  tbo 
people  aU  his  life  aAer,  as  the  consul  of  half  a  day. 

The  price  for  the  dedication  of  a  play  was  at  lengd» 
fixed,  from  five  to  ten  guineas  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
time  of  George  I,  when  it  rose  to  twenty,  but  sonteiimet 
a  bargain  was  to  be  struck  when  the  auilbor  and  the  play 
were  aldte  indifferent.  Sometimes  the  party  haggled 
ab«>ut  Ihe  price,  or  the  statue  while  stepping  into  his  niche 
could  turn  round  on  ihe  author  to  assist  his  invention.  A 
patron  of  Peter  Motteuz  dissaiii>fied  with  Peter's  coldei 
temperament,  actually  composed  the  superlative  dedic*> 
tion  to  himself,  and  competed  the  tniaery  of  the  appareal 
author  by  subscribing  it  with  his  name.  This  circumstance 
was  so  notorious  at  tne  time,  thai  it  occasioned  a  Miiirica 
dialogue  between  Motteux  and  hb  patnm  Heveningham. 
The  patron,  in  his  seal  to  omit  no  possible  distinction  that 
might  attach  to  bim,  had  given  one  circumstance  wbick 
no  one  but  himself  oould  have  known. 

Patsoit. 

I  most  confism  I  wss  to  blame 

Thst  one  pankulsr  to  name ; 

Tbe  rest  couM  never  h.ive  been  known^ 

I  made  tbe  ityle  eo  like  thjr  own. 

POKT. 

I  beg  7our  pardon  mr  for  that 
Patron. 

Whv  d        s  what  woiiM  you  be  at  ? 

I  writ  below  myself  fou  sot ! 

Avoiding  Aguree,  tropes,  what  not , 

For  lear  I  should  mr  fiincy  raise 

Abovs  the  level  of  thy  plays ! 
Warton  notices  the  common  prsctice,  about  the  reiga 
of  Elizabeth,  of  our  authors  dedicating  a  work  at  once  to 
a  number  of  the  nobility.  Chapn>an*s  Translation  of 
Homer  has  sixteen  sonnets  addresse<l  to  lords  and  ladies. 
Henry  Lock,  in  a  collection  of  two  hundred  religitma 
sonnets,  mingles  with  such  heavenly  works  the  terrestrial 
comp<isition  of  a  number  of  sonnets  to  his  noble  pstrons, 
and  not  to  multiply  more  instances,  our  great  pot^t  Spenser, 
in  compliance  with  this  disgraceful  custom,  or  rather  in 
obedience  to  the  established  tyranny  of  patrunage,  hat 
prefixed  to  the  Fairy  Queen  fiHei-n  of  those  adulatoiT 
pieces,  which,  m  everj  respect,  are  the  meanest  of  hM 
compositions.  At  thb  period  all  men,  as  well  as  writerSi 
looked  up  to  peers,  as  on  beings  on  whose  smiles  or  frowng 
all  sublunary  good  and  evil  depended.  At  a  much  later 
period,  Elkanah  Settle  sent  copies  rouivi  to  the  chief 
party,  for  he  wrote  for  both  parlies,  accompanied  by  ad- 
dresses, to  extort  pecuniarv  presents  in  return.  He  had 
latteriy  one  standard  Elegy ^  and  one  EpUhaiamiumf 
printed  off  with  blanks,  which  by  ingenuously  filling  up 
with  Uie  printed  names  of  any  great  person  who  ilied  or 
was  married,  no  one  who  was  going  out  of  life  or  was  en- 
tering into  it,  coukl  pass  soot  free. 

One  of  the  most  singular  anecdotes  respecting  Deiiica* 
lions  in  En^luh  bibliography,  is  that  of  the  Polyglot  biblo 
of  Dr  Castell.  Cromwell,  much  to  hi<  honour,  patronised 
that  great  labour,  and  allowed  the  fiaper  to  be  imported 
Croe  oifall  duties,  both  of  exrise  and  custom.    It  was  pub* 
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lUhed  under  the  protectorate,  but  many  copies  had  not  ' 
been  dispoved  of  ere  Charles  II  ascended  the  throne.  Dr  ! 
Caitell  had  dedicated  the  work  i^raiefuily  to  Oliver,  by 
DMiHioainx  biin  with  pecuhar  respect  in  the  preface,  but 
be  wavered  with  Richard  Cromwell.  Ai  the  retli»ration, 
he  canct^lled  the  *wu  ia^tt  leaves,  and  supplied  iheir  places 
with  three  oihers,  which  softened  down  the  repuitlican 
atrain<,  and  bloiti'd  OUver*s  name  out  of  the  book  of  life! 
Tiw  diirerences  in  what  are  now  called  the  repubtican  and 
the  lf0ynl  rouies  have  amused  the  curioiiw  coUeciurs  ;  aitd 
the  fotiiier  being  very  scarce  are  mr»tft  Kought  after.  I  have 
8e«n  the  republican.  In  the  lojfcU  ropiest  the  patrons  of 
the  work  are  mentioned,  but  iruir  title*  are  tfSiieiiiiallv 
chanL'ed;  Serenimmua,  IUu*tri»idnni4,  and  HonorcUtisU' 
muM.  wt-rr.  epnlietn  thai  dart*d  not  show  ihemstfives  under 
th«  let  tiling  influnice  of  the  threat  fanatic  republican. 

It  x-i  a  curious  literary  folly,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of 
the  Spanii^h  nation,  who,  when  the  laws  of  Casiiile  wt>re 
rediicfd  into  a  cod«  under  the  xApi  of  Alfoiiito  X,  i<ur- 
naiiird  ili«^  Wise,  divi«ied  the  work  xnXoaeiyenDolumen;  that 
they  nix^Ui  hf  dedi  -ated  to  the  teven  Icttert  which  lumied 
the  name  of  his  majesty  ! 

Never  was  a  gigantic  baby  of  adulation  f>o  crammed 
with  the  Hofi  pap  of  Dtdication*  as  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
Freii«"h  flitit-ry  even  ezceedt^  usttlf -—Among  the  vast 
nunit»er  of  very  extraordinary  dedications  to  this  man,  in 
which  the  divinity  it>elf  is  disrobfd  of  its  attributes  to  be- 
stow tlif m  on  tlux  nimerable  orfaiiire  of  vanity,  I  suspect 
that  even  lh»^  followinf;  one  is  not  the  mo^l  bla8|>henioiw  he 
received.  *  Who  has  »een  your  face  without  beinij  seized 
by  thiMie  ftoOened  terrors  which  made  thu  prophets  shud> 
der  when  G«k1  Rhowed  the  beain<«  of  his  glory  ?  But  as  he 
whom  they  dared  not  to  approach  in  the  biirnine  buNh,and 
in  tiie  noise  uf  thunders,  appeared  !<»  them  soinetinieti  in 
the  freshness  of  the  zephyrs,  so  the  soflncfisof  ynur  aujiust 
countenance  dissipates  at  the  same  time,  and  chanifes  into 
dew,  the  small  vapours  which  cover  its  niHJeitiv.*  One  of 
the«e  herd  of  dedicators,  after  the  death  of  kichelieu,su|»- 
pressed  in  a  second  edition  his  hyperbolical  paiiesyrir,  and 
as  a  punishment  he  inflicted  on  himself,  dedicated  the  work 
to  Jhmis  Christ ! 

Thu  same  taste  characterises  our  own  dedications  in  the 
reiiins  of  Charles  II  and  Jaiuex  II.  The  f reat  Dryden 
has  carried  it  t«)  an  excessive  height ;  and  nothinsr  is  more 
unnal  than  to  compare  the  patron  with  the  Div  ni'y — and 
at  times  a  fair  inference  may  be  drawn  that  the  toriner  'vas 
more  in  the  auihor^s  mind  than  God  himself!  A  Welsh 
bishop   made  an  apologry  to  James  I,  ff>r  prrferring  the 

Deity to  his  Majesty  !  Burke  has  admirably  observed 

on  DryHen*s  extravagant  dedications,  that  they  were  the 
vices  of  the  time  more  than  of  the  man  ;  they  were  loaded 
with  flattery,  and  no  disirrace  was  annexed  to  su(.*h  an  ex- 
ercise  of  men's  talents;  the  contest  beinz  who  ithoiild  go 
farthest  in  the  roost  graceful  way,  and  with  the  best  turns 
of  expression. 

An  ingenious  dedication  was  contrived  by  Sir  Simon 
Dej/ge,  who  dedicated  '  the  Parson's  Counsellor*  to 
WtKxis,  Bifihop  of  Lichfield,  with  this  intention.  Degge 
highlv  complimented  the  Bi?<hop  on  having  most  nobly  re. 
ttored  the  church,  which  had  been  demolished  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  was  rebuilt  but  left  unfinished  bv  Bishop  Hackei. 
At  the  time  he  wrote  the  dedication,  Wood^  han  not  turn- 
ed a  single  stone,  and  it  is  said,  that  much  against  his  will 
he  did  something  from  having  been  so  publicly  reminded 
of  it  by  this  ironical  dedication^ 

PHILOSOPHICA.L   DBSCRIPTITC  POEMS. 

The  botanic  garden  <Hice  appeared  to  open  a  new  route 
through  the  trodden  groves  of  Parnassus.  The  poet, 
with  a  prodi^rahty  of  imagination,  united  all  the  minute  ac- 
curacy of  Science.  Tt  is  a  highly  repolished  labour,  and 
was  in  the  mind  and  in  the  hand  of  its  author  for  twenty 
years  before  its  first  publication.  The  excessive  polish  of 
the  ver^e  has  appeared  too  high  to  be  endured  throughout 
along  composition  ;  it  is  certain  that,  in  poems  of  length, 
a  ver^ificalion,  which  is*  not  loo  florid  for  lyrical  composi- 
tion, will  weary  h,v  ib*  brilliancy.  Darwin,  inasmuch  as  a 
rich  philosophical  fancy  constitutes  a  poet,  possesses  the 
entire  art  of  poetry ;  no  one  has  carried  the  curious  me- 
chanism of  verse  and  the  artifirisi  magic  of  poetical  die- 
timi  to  higher  perfection.  Hi^  volcanic  head  flamed  with 
imagination,  hut  his  torpid  heart  slept  unawakened  by  pa*- 
•ion.  His  standard  of  poetry  is  by  much  too  limited  :  he 
«appotea  that  the  eaaence  of  poetry  is  something  of  which 


a  painter  can  make  a  picture.  A  pietureaque  rerae  wti 
with  him  a  vente  completely  poetical.  But  the  langua|t 
of  the  passions  has  no  connexion  with  this  prtnripk ;  is 
truth,  what  he  delineates  as  poetry  itself,  is  but  one  of  w 
provinces.  Deceived  by  his  illusive  standard,  he  has  coin 
posed  a  poem  which  is  perpetually  fancy,  and  never  pai^ 
sion.  Hence  his  processional  splendour  fatigues,  and  ha 
descriptive  ingenuity  comes  at  length  to  be  doficieot  ia 
novelty,  and  all  the  miracles  of  art  cannot  supply  us  wdk 
one  touch  of  nature. 

De'icrifitivo  |>oeiry  should  be  relieved  by  a  skilful  ini«i«- 
mixture  of  passages  ad<ltessed  to  the  heart  as  well  at  to 
the  imagination:  uniform  description  ratiaies ;  and  has 
lieen  considered  as  one  of  the  inferior  branches  of -poetry. 
Ofthif  both  Thomson  and  Goldsmith  were  sensible.  la 
their  beautiful  descriptive  poems  they  knew  the  art  of  aai- 
mating  th«  piciurts  ol*  Fancy  with  the  glow  of  Sentimeal. 

W^haiever  may  be  thought  of  the  originality  of  tbii 
poem,  it  has  been  preceded  by  others  of  a  c<»ngenial  di>- 
|HisiMon.  Brookes'  poem  on  '  Universal  Beauty,'  published 
about  17S5,  presents  us  with  the  verv  niodel'oif  Darwin'i 
versificaiifrti;  and  the  Latin  poemof  £>e  la  Croix,  in  1727, 
iniitled  '  Cvnnulna  Florum}  with  his  subject.  Thers 
also  exists  a  race  of  poems  which  have  hitherto  been  con- 
fined to  one  olyect,  which  the  poet  seh:ct*rd  from  the  works 
of  nature,  to  einhelliJih  with  all  the  splendour  of  poetic 
imagination.     1  have  c«illecled  some  titles. 

Perhaps  it  x*  Homer,  in  hi:<  Battle  of  the  fVo/^amd  Miet^ 
and  Vircil  in  the  poem  on  a  Gfiat,  attributed  to  him,  »b« 
have  niven  birth  to  these  liisory  porms.  The  Jesuits, 
particularly  wh-n  they  composed  in  I«aiin  verse,  wen*  par> 
tial  to  such  subjects.  1'hereis  a  little  poem  on  CMn^hj 
P.  Le  r<\  vre>,  di<«iingi)ished  ibr  its  elegance  ;  ami  Brunwy 
ha^  given  the  uirl  of  making  GUut;  in  which  he  has  dc^ 
Hcrihed  its  various  prtiductions  with  equal  felicity  and 
knowledge.  P.  Vaniore  has  written  on  Pignrnt^  Da 
Cerceaii  on  Kutterfliea.  The  success  which  attended 
these  productions  pro«iuced  numerous  imi'ations,  of  whidi 
several  were  fsvourahly  received.  Varoere  compo&ed 
three  on  the  Grape,  ihe  Vinlagej  and  the  X'iiehen  Gardtm, 
Another  poet  selected  Orange*  for  his  theme  ;  others  havs 
chosen  for  their  subjects,  Paper ^  Bird»,  and  fresh-water 
Fifth.  Tarillon  has  inflamed  his  imagination  with  (7«a- 
powler;  a  milder  genius,  delighted  with  the  oaten  pipe, 
sang  u{  Sheep  ;  one  who  was  more  pleased  with  another 
kind  of  |iipe,  has  written  on  Tobacco;  and  a  droll  geoins 
wrote  a  [loem  on  A*ses.  Two  writers  have  forraed  didectie 
poems  on  the  Art  of  JUnigmfUf  and  on  Shija. 

Others  have  written  on  moral  subjects.  Ernmoy  has 
painted  the  Paationa,  with  a  variety  of  imagery  and  viva- 
city of  description;  P.Meyer  has  disserted  em  Anger; 
Tarillon,  like  our  Stillingfleet,  on  the  Art  of  Chnverfafim ; 
and  s  lively  writer  has  discussed  the  subjects  of  Jfamomr 
antl  Wit. 

Giannetazzi,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  celebrated  for  hi*  Latin 
poetrv.  has  c.om|>o«ed  two  volumes  of  poems  on  F\»king 
and  Nmigutirm  Frara*<tor  has  written  delicately' on  an 
indelicate  siihject.  hi.s  Sifphili*.  Le  Brim  wrote  a  de|ret- 
able  poem  on  Su^eimeats;  another  writer  on  A/ineraf 
H'nttr*,  and  a  third  on  Printing.  Vida  |ilea!»es  with  his 
iSi/Ar-tDonns  and  his  Chtu;  Buchanan  is  inirenioiM  with 
his  Sphere.  Malap'-it  has  a^tpired  to  cair h  the  fVinda; 
the  philosophii*  Hnet  amused  him<elf  with  Salt^  and  again 
with  Tea.  The  Garden*  of  Rapin  i%  a  finer  poem  than 
critics  generally  can  write  ;  Q,uillei*s  CaUiptffia^  or  Art 
of  getiioir  hsntisome  Children,  has  been  translated  bv 
Rowe :  and  Du  Fresnoy  at  length  gra»ifie«  the  Cfinnotsseuir 
with  hii>  poem  on  Painting,  hv  the  embellishments  whidi 
his  verses  have  received  from  the  poetic  diction  of  Mason, 
and  th«  commentary  of  Reynolds. 

This  list  might  be  augmented  with  a  few  of  our  own 
poets,  and  there  still  remain  some  virgin  themes  whiek 
only  require  to  he*  touched  hv  the  hand  of  a  true  poet.  In 
the  '  Memoipi  of  Trevoux*  they  observe,  in  their  review ol 
the  poem  on  GM,  *  That  poems  of  this  kimt  have  the  ad* 
vantage  of  instructing  us  very  agreeably.  All  that  haa 
been  most  remarkably  said  on  the  suhjee!  is  united,  com* 
pressed  in  a  luminous  order  and  dress*  d  in  all  the  agree- 
able grsces  of  poetrv.  Such  writers  have  no  little 
diflicu|tie«  to  encounter:  the  style  and  expression  cost 
dear ;  and  still  more  to  give  to  an  arid  topic  an  agreeable 
form,  and  to  elevate  the^mbject  without  falling  intoanothet 
extreme  — In  the  other  kinds  of  poetrv  the  matter  assisll 
and  pron^ptp  genius ;  here  we  must  possess  an  abuMdaaea 
to  display  it.' 
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rAMPHLKTt. 

Myles  Dariet'  *  Icon  Libellorum,  or  a  Critical  History 
•f  Pamphlets,*  affords  some  cunous  inr<irmation ;  and  as 
llii«  in  a  pamp/U«t-reading  agef  I  bhall  give  a  sketch  of  iu 
eoBtenis. 

The  author  it  at  ooce  serious  and  humourous  m  his  pre- 
fiice.  He  there  observes  :  *  Prom  Pamphlets  may  be 
hsamad  the  genius  of  the  a^e,  the  debates  of  the  learned, 
the  fdliie'i  ofthn  ij^orant,  the  bitnte*  of  Kovernraent,  and 
the  mis  ake-iofih«ioa  tiers.  Pamphlets  fumi-'h  beans  with 
lh4rir  airs,  coquets  wi-h  their  charms.  Pamphlets  are  as  mo- 
dish ornaments  to  g-?n'l«wuDieu*8  toilets  as  to  gentlemen's 
pocker.^ ;  ihey  carry  repiitaiiun  of  wii  and  learning  tu  all 
thai  roak*;  them  their  companions  ;  the  poor  find  their  ac- 
eo4iiit  ill  s'all-keeping  and  in  hawkin>;  them ;  the  rich  find 
M  them  thtrir  shortest  way  to  the  secrets  of  church  and 
state.  There  is  scarce  any  class  uf  people  but  may 
think  them<»lr««  interesteti  enoujfh  to  be  concerned  wim 
what  is  published  in  pamphlets,  either  as  to  their  private 
imiructiiMi,  curiosity,  and  reputation,  or  to  the  pub.ic  ad- 
▼amage  and  credit ;  with  all  which  both  ancient  and  mo* 
d«rn  pamphlet  8  are  too  of  en  over  familiar  and  free.— In 
frfiort,  with  pamphlets  the  booknellers  and  stationers  adorn 
the  i^aiety  uf  snop-gazinz.  Hence  accrii»)8  to  grocem, 
apothecaries,  and  chandlers,  go<MJ-furniture,  and  supplies 
to  necessary  retreats  and  natural  occasions.  In  pam- 
phlets lawyers  will  meet  with  their  chicanery,  physicians 
with  their  cant,  divines  with  their  Shiboleih.  Pamphlets 
jfHSome  more  and  more  daily  amusements  to  the  curious, 
jdle,  and  inquisiiive;  pasii^ne  to  gallants  and  coquets; 
shat  to  the  talkative;  catch-words  to  informers;  fuei  to 
the  envious ;  poison  to  the  unfortunate  ;  balsam  to  the 
wounded  ;  employment  to  the  lazy ;  and  fabulous  materials 
t«»  romancers  and  novelists.* 

ThL<i  author  sketches  the  origin  and  rise  of  pamphlets. 
He  dediice.4  them  from  the  short  writings  published  by  the 
Jewish  Rabbins  ;  various  little  pieces  at  the  time  of  the 
Erst  propazation  of  Christianity ;  and  notices  a  certain 
Mmphlet  which  was  pretended  to  have  been  the  composi- 
lion  of  Je^iis  Christ,  thrown  from  heaven,  and  picked  up 
•y  the  archangel  Michael  at  the  entrance  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  copied  by  the  priest  Leora,  and  sent  abf>ut  from 
priest  to  imest,  till  Pope  Zarhary  ventured  to  pronounce 
It  ^frrgery !  He  notifies  several  such  extraordinary  pidv 
icaiions,  many  of  which  produced  a^  extraordinary  effects. 

He  proceeds  in  noticing  the  fir.^l  Arian  and  Popish 
•Amphleis,  or  rather  l^U,  i.  e.  little  books,  as  he  disiin- 
ruishe.i  them.  He  relates  a  curious  anecdote  respecting 
\te  forserie4  of  the  monks.  Archbishop  Uiher  detected 
m  a  manuscript  of  St  Patrick's  life,  pretended  to  have 
>een  found  at  Louvain.  as  an  original  of  a  very  remote 
hite,  several  passages  taken,  with  little  alteration,  from  his 
>wn  writings. 

The  following  notice  of  our  immortal  Pope  T  cannot 
M«s  over :  *  Another  class  of  pamphlets  writ  bv  Roman 
ba'ho'ics  is  that  of  Poems,  written  chiefly  by  a  Pope  him- 
self, a  s<^ntlemsnof  that  name.  He  passed  alwavs  amongst 
ti  >«t  of  hi«  ac4)<iaintance  for  what  is  commonly  called  a 
WHiit :  f<»r  it  seems  the  Roman  poritics  are  divided  as  well 
as  P'tpi^h  mivsionarins.  However  one  Etircta,  an  apo- 
lh«*earv,  as  he  qualifies  himself,  has  published  a  pining-hot 

Cmphlet  azainst  Mr  Pope's  '  Rajtt  of  the  Lotk,^  which 
enitles  *  A  Key  to  the  IjarJz*  wherewith  he  pre*  ends 
lo  unlock  nothing  less  than  a  Ptol  carried  on  by  Mr.  Pope 
■  that  poem  against  the  last  and  this  present  ministry  and 
|OT«*m'ncnt. 

Hf*  obterves  on  Pennons,— * 'Tis  not  much  to  be  quea- 
iMMied,  b«it  of  all  modem  pamnhlots  what  or  wheresoever, 
:he  EngUah  atUehed  Semtotu  be  the  most  edifyinsr,  useful, 
and  inttructive,  yet  they  could  not  escape  the  critical  Mr 
Bayl-*s  sarcasm.'  He  savg,  *  Republique  dei  Lettres,' 
March  1710,  in  his  article  Landan,  *  We  see  here  sermons 
twarm*  daily  from  the  press.  Our  eyes  only  behold  man- 
••  :  are  yo<i  not  desirous  of  knowing  the  reason  ?  It  is, 
tfmt  the  'ministers  being  allowed  to  read  their  sermons  in 
iie  pulpit,  hmif  all  they  meH  wUkf  and  take  no  other  trouble 
lh»n  to  read  them,  and  thus  pass  for  very  able  icholani  at 
a  very  cheap  rate!' 

He  now  b<(gins  more  directlv  the  history  of  pamphlets, 
trhich  he  branches  out  from  four  diflerent  etymologies. 
He  savs,  '  however  foreign  the  word  Pamphlet  may  ap- 
pMir,  k  is  a  genuine  English  woni,  rarely  kn<jwn  or  adopt- 
ed m  any  other  laar>«f« :  *<>  pedigree  cannot  well  be 
meed  highw  than  th«  latter  end  of  C^uaen  EHnbeth's 


reign.  In  its  first  state  wretched  must  have  been  its  ap- 
pearance, since  the  great  linguist  John  Minshew,  in  his 
'  Guide  into  Tongues*  printed  in  1617,  gives  it  the  moat 
miserable  character  of  which  anv  libel  can  be  capable. 
Mr  Minshew  says  (and  his  words  were  quoted  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt,)  *  A  pamphlet,  that  is  OptuetU%m 
Stolidorum^  the  diminutive  performance  of  fuols;  from  ray 
all,  and  atAi^.  IJ!U,  to  wit,  all  places.  According  to  the 
vulgar  saving,  all  things  are  full  of  fools,  or  foolish  things  ; 
fjr  such  muliitudes  of  pamphlets,  unworthy  of  the  very 
name  of  libels,  being  more  vile  than  common  shores  and 
the  filth  of  beggars,  and  being  flying  papers  daubed  over 
and  bcFmeartd  with  the  foam  of  drunkards,  are  tosaed 
far  and  near  into  the  mouths  and  hands  of  scoundrel*  * 
neither  will  the  sham  oracles  of  Apollo  be  esteemed  s« 
mercenary  as  a  pamphlet.' 

Those  who  will  have  the  word  to  be  derived  from  Pam, 
the  fanKNis  knave  of  Loo,  do  not  differ  much  from  Min- 
shew ;  for  the  derivation  of  the  word  Peon  is  in  all  proba- 
bility from  iray.  oU;  or  the  whole  or  the  chief  ot  the  game. 

Under  lht» J!r»t  etymological  notion  of  Pamphlets,  may 
be  cornprehended  the  tm/g'or  stories  of  the  Nine  Worthies  uf 
the  World,  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  Tom 
Thumb,  Valentine  and  Orson,  &c,  as  also  most  of  apo- 
cryphal luciibrationn.  The  greatest  collection  of  this  first 
sort  of  Pamphlets  are  the  Rabbinic  traditic*  in  the  Tal- 
mud, conoiitting  of  fourteen  volumes  in  folio,  i.id  the  Po- 
pish legends  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  which,  iho^kgh  not 
finished,  form  fify  folio  volumes,  all  which  tracts  wera 
originally  in  pamphlet  forms. 

The  »econd  idea  of  the  reuti*  of  the  word  Pamphlet  is, 
that  It  takes  it  derivations  from  ««y,  otf,  and  ^Asw,  i 
liov«f  signifying  a  thing  beloved  by  all ;  for  a  pamphlet  be- 
ing of  a  small  |M)rtable  bulk,  and  of  no  great  price,  is  adapt- 
ed to  every  one's  understanding  and  reading.  In  ihi9  class 
may  be  placed  ail  stitched  books  on  serious  subjects,  the 
betit  of  which  fugitive  pieces  hare  been  genera1ly4>reserved, 
and  even  reprinted  in  collections  of  some  tracts,  miscellan- 
ies, sermons,  poems,  &c ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  bulky  vo- 
lumes have  been  reduced,  fur  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
into  the  familiar  shapes  of  stitched  pamphlets.  Both  these 
methods  have  been  thus  censured  bv  ihe  majority  of  the 
lower  house  of  convocation  1711.  These  abuiies  are  thus 
represented  :  *  They  have  re-pubfished,  and  collected  into 
Viliimea,  pieces  written  long  ago  on  the  side  of  infidelity. 
They  have  reprinted  together  in  the  nost  contracted  man- 
ner, many  lofixe  and  licentious  pieces,  in  order  to  their 
bein*;  piir«*has«l  more  cheaply,  and  dispersed  more  ea«ily.' 

The  third  orininal  interpretation  of  the  word  Pamphlet 
may  be  that  of  the  learned  Dr  Skinner,  in  his  EtymMngh- 
eon  UngvtB  AngHtnuB^  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Be|uic 
word  Pompier^  signifying  a  little  paper,  or  libel.  To  this 
third  set  of  Pamphlets  may  be  reduced  all  sorts  of  printed 
single  sheets,  or  half  sheets,  or  any  fther  quantity  of  single 
paper  print«i,  such  as  Declarations,  Remonstrances,  Pro- 
clamations, Edicts,  Orders,  Injunctions,  Memorials,  Ad- 
dresses, News-papers,  &C. 

The  fourth  radical  signification  of  the  word  Pamphlet  is 
that  homogeneal  acceptation  of  it,  viz  as  it  imports  any 
little  book,  or  small  volume  whatever,  whether  stitched  or 
bound,  whether  good  or  bad,  whether  serious  or  ludicrous. 
The  only  pron^r  Latin  term  for  a  Pamphlet  is  UhellMB,  or 
little  book.  This  word  indeed  signihes  in  English  an 
abumve  paper  or  little  book,  and  is  generally  taken  in  the 
worst  sense. 

AfVer  all  this  display  of  curiotis  literature,  the  reader 
may  smile  at  the  (jues^es  of  Etymologists ;  nariirnlsrly 
when  he  is  reminded  that  the  derivation  of  Pamphlet  is 
drawn  from  quite  another  meaning  to  any  of  the  present, 
by  Johnson,  which  I  shall  give  for  his  immediate  gratifica- 
tion. 

Pamphlet  {par  wn  Jlllet,  Ft.  Whence  this  word  is 
written  anciently,  and  by  Caxton,  paunJUt]  a  small  book ; 
properly  a  book  sold  untiound,  atid  only  stitched. 

The  French  have  borrowed  the  wonl  Pamphlet  from  os, 
and  have  the  goodness  of  not  disfigtiring  its  orfhofyraohy. 
RoaatBe^ n  nUom  the  same  predicament.  I  conclude 
that  PamphUle  and  Aoosf  ^ee/'have  therefore  their  origin 
in  our  country. 

I  am  favoured  bv  Mr  Pinkerton  with  the  following  curi- 
ous notice  concerning  pamphlets  : 

Of  the  etymon  t^ pamphlet  I  know  nothins;  but  that  the 
word  is  far  more  ancient  than  is  commonlv  believed,  take 
the  following  proof  from  the  celebrated  PhilobibHon,  ae- 
erihed  to  Richard  de  Bun,  Bishop  of  Dorham,  but  writtea 
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b^hed  under  thi«  prolrciorate,  but  maoy  copien  bad  n<»t 
bnrn  dis|>o»«<l  of  en-  Charier  II  ascctnied  (he  itiruae.  Ih 
CasteU  had  dedicated  tiie  work  |:raiefully  to  O.ivrr,  by 
BB«tiHi(Kiinf  biin  wirh  peculiar  respcrct  ui  the  preface,  but 
be  waverc*d  «i(h  Uiclianl  Cftniwetl.  Ai  the  rraturatioa, 
be  cancflled  the  'wu  laM  leavt-s,  and  supplied  their  piare< 
with  three  <Hh«*r«,  which  •iifieiied  down  ihe  re|>ulilii*an 
strain-,  and  bloittd  Oliver*!  name  out  v(  the  bonk  of  life ! 
Tlie  ditference*  in  wtiat  are  now  called  the  rtf^hiieam  aiid 
the  ioyni  ropiet  have  amused  the  curnHis  co4itrciurs  ;  and 
the  fiiriiier  bein^  very  scarce  are  m<>»C  nouf hi  after.  I  have 
aern  the  republican,  in  th**  iiijfol  rt^ttc*  the  patron*  of 
the  work   are  me«iMine<l,  hut  iiuir  tiilea  are  es.tentiaUv 


chan'.'ed;    Srrentsaimu*,  JUtutriMMmtis,  and  Hwtmattii 
mus.  wtrr  epriiettf  itui  ilar«*d  mM  >ht>w  ihemseives  under 
thf.  lertUint^  lutlut-iice  <if  the  threat  fanatio  republican. 

It  IS  a  curious  literarv  fi»liy,  not  of  an  indivtHual,  but  <if 
the  Spa^l^h  naiion.  who,  uhen  the  Uw«  r^  Castile  were 
re«liic«;d  into  a  cudr  under  the  roifn  o4' AlftHiso  X,  »iir- 
naiii*-<i  the  Wise,  divhled  the  work  inU*  Mfttn  i>olume^ ;  that 
thfv  miifiit  htf  dedi  ai«  d  tu  the  ieven  tetttrw  which  ibmied 
the  name  of  his  majfyty  ! 

Never  was  a  gi^aii:ic  bsby  of  adulation  so  crammed 
with  the  boA  |»ap  of  Dtdicaltont  as  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
French  tijLtifry  even  exceetird  iisclf  — •Amoiijf  the  vast 
numhcr  of  vtrrv  extraordinary  dvdications  to  this  man,  in 
which  the  divinity  itself  is  dixruhtni  of  us  atrnbuttfs  to  be- 
atow  tl^m  on  iliis  nnseraNe  rrfaMire  of  vanity,  I  BiiS|Krct 
thai  even  th**  follow  iiij;  one  is  not  the  m«Hi  bUsphenvMw  he 
recrived.  *  Who  has  »i*en  your  face  wuhiNit  h«'ini;  seizeti 
by  tluMe  Kof't-neil  terr<»rs  winch  made  the  pr<ifth**>s  sh(id> 
der  whfii  God  xhowed  the  b«*am4  ofhi^  El**'y  '  I^"'  ^*  ^k* 
whore  they  dared  not  toappntach  in  ih»*  burnins  hiiMh,ami 
in  t'le  noiKe  uf  thunders,  appeart-d  to  them  s«)iiietimeti  in 
the  treshncfrs  of  the  Xf  pliyrs,  so  the  solineitsof  your  august 
coiiriifnance  dissipates  at  the  same  time,  and  chanires  into 
dew,  the  small  va|Miiirs  which  cover  its  mni'-xtv.'  One  of 
these  herd  of  dedicators,  after  the  death  of  Uichelie(i,su|»- 
prrssed  in  a  second  edi<ion  his  hyfierbttlical  f»au**«!yric,  and 
as  a  punishment  he  inflicted  on  himself,  dedicated  the  work 
to  Jesus  Christ ! 

The  ssine  taste  characterises  our  own  dedication<t  in  the 
reigns  of  (yharles  11  and  Jainrt  II.  I'he  gn>at  Dr)'den 
has  carried  it  to  an  excessive;  heitihl ;  and  nothinsr  is  more 
UKi^al  than  In  compare  the  patron  with  the  Dit  ni'j^— and 
at  tiin**s  a  fair  inftrrence  may  he  drawn  that  the  tortn*'r  'vas 
more  in  the  author's  mind  than  God  himself!  A  Welsh 
bishop  made  an  apology  to  James  1,  for  pr^ferrin^  the 

Deity to  his  Majeaty !  Burke  has  admirably  observed 

on  DryHrti's  exirava^nt  dt>dirations,  that  they  were  the 
▼ices  of  the  time  more  than  of  the  man  ;  they  were  loaded 
with  flattery,  and  no  disgrace  was  annexed  to  siirh  an  ex« 
ercise  of  men's  talents ;  the  contest  beinz  who  should  y^n 
farthest  in  the  most  graceful  way,  and  with  the  best  turns 
of  exfiression. 

An  ingenious  dedication  was  contrived  by  Sir  Simon 
Dejfge,  who  dedicated  '  the  Parson's  Counsellor*  to 
Woods,  Bishop  of  Li(:hfi»'ld,  with  this  intention.  Degge 
hiehly  complimented  the  Bishop  on  having  most  nobly  rf- 
ttored  the  church,  which  had  been  demolished  in  the 'civil 
wars,  and  was  rebuilt  but  left  unfinished  bv  Disihop  Hacket. 
At  the  time  he  wrote  the  dedication,  Woodt  had  tiot  turn- 
ed a  sinf2;le  stone,  and  it  is  said,  that  much  aeainst  his  will 
he  did  somethins  from  having  been  so  publicly  reminded 
of  it  by  this  ironical  dedication. 

PHILOiOPHICA.L   DBSCRXPTiyC  POEMS. 

The  botanic  garden  once  appeared  to  open  a  new  route 
throiish  the  tnidden  groves  of  Parnassus.  The  poet, 
with  a  proHvtpihty  of  imagination,  united  all  the  minute  ac 
curacy  of  Science.  It  is  a  highly  repolished  labour,  and 
was  in  the  mind  and  in  the  hand  of  its  author  for  twenty 
years  before  its  first  puhlicatii»n.  The  excessive  polinh  of 
the  verse  has  appearrd  too  high  to  be  endured  throughout 
along  composition  ;  it  is  certain  that,  in  poems  of  length, 
a  yerj>ififation,  which  i*  t'ot  too  florid  for  lyrical  conifKwi- 
tion,  will  weary  bv  its  brilliancy.  Darwin,  inasmuch  as  a 
trich  philostiphical  fancy  constitutes  a  poet,  po«sesses  the 
entire  art  of  poetrv ;  no  one  has  carried  the  curimis  me- 
chanism  of  verse  and  the  artificial  maj/ic  of  poetical  dic- 
tKNi  to  higher  perfection.  His  volcanic  head  flamed  with 
imagination,  but  his  torfiid  heart  slept  unawakened  by  pas. 
■inn.  Hi<  standard  «»r  poetry  is  by  much  too  limited  ;  he 
«appotet  that  the  eeaence  of  poetry  is  something  of  which 


a  pauter  caa  make  a  pieture.  A  pietureaqoe  yerae  wis 
with  bun  a  verse  onmplelely  poeiicai.  But  the  langua^ 
of  the  pasaions  has  no  eonaexiua  with  this  principle ;  is 
truth,  what  he  delineates  as  poetry  itself,  ia  but  one  of  m 
provinces.  Deeeiyed  by  his  ilhisiTe  standard,  he  baa  m^ 
posed  a  poem  which  is  perpetually  fancy,  and  never  pas* 
8HMI.  Hrnce  his  proceasiooal  spleadoar  fatigues,  and  ha 
deecrifitiye  ingenuity  conMsv  at  length  lo  be  de6cinit  is 
nuvdty,  and  all  the  miracles  of  art  caimot  supply  as  with 
one  tiHich  of  nature. 

Descriptive  poetry  should  be  relieyed  by  a  skilful  intn^ 
muture  uf  (lassages  tuldiessed  lo  the  beart  as  well  as  to 
the  imagination :  unifunn  description  satiates ;  and  kai 
been  c«in»idere<l  as  one  of  the  inferior  branches  of  -poetry. 
Ofihix  birfh  Thomson  and  OoMsmith  were  sensible.  la 
their  beautiful  descriptive  poems  they  knew  the  art  uf  aw- 
maiing  the  piciurts  (if  Psncy  with  the  glow  of  Sentimeat. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  originality  nf  tha 
poem,  it  has  b«*en  preceded  by  others  nf  a  congenial  di»> 
|Misi'ion.  Brotikes*  poem  im  *  Uniyersal  Beauty,'  published 
about  I7S5,  presents  us  with  the  yenr  moderof  Darwia'i 
yersilicat  Mrti ;  and  the  Latin  poem  of  £>e  la  Croix,  in  1727, 
intitled  *  CVmhimMo  Flomm}  with  his  subject.  Tbers 
alS4»  exists  a  race  of  |Kiems  which  have  hitherto  been  coo* 
fined  t«><me  o/^erl,  which  the  poet  eehicted  fnira  the  works 
«if  nature,  to  rmbelli^h  with  all  the  splendour  of  poetic 
imaginaiKin.     1  have  collected  some  titles. 

Perhaps  I!  xn  H<imer.  in  his  Battle  of  the  /Vofsaadilfm, 
;  and  Virgil  in  the  poem  on  a  Gnaif  attributed  to  him,  »bs 
I  have  siven  birth  to  these  linujry  poems.  The  Jesoitt, 
I  particularly  wh*  n  they  composed  in  Latin  verve,  were  par^ 
tial  to  such  subjects.  There  is  a  little  poem  on  G«W,  hj 
P.  Le  F*  vre-,  diictingiiished  for  i's  elegance  ;  and  Bmsioy 
has  civen  the  Art  of  makinf  Glum;  in  which  he  has  de> 
i^cril»ed  its  varioiis  produciioos  with  equal  felicuy  and 
knowled:!e.  P.  Vaniere  has  written  on  Pigtpiu^  Da 
Cerceaii  on  Kutttrfiies.  The  siicceas  which  attended 
these  pro<luctions  pr<Nluced  numerous  imitations,  of  whicb 
several  were  favourably  receiyed.  Vamere  compw^d 
three  on  the  Grape,  ihe  Vintaftf  and  the  Kitchen  Garde*, 
Another  |>oet  selected  Oroa^rt  for  his  theme  ;  others  h^vs 
chojsen  for  their  subjects,  Paper,  Bhrta,  and  fresh-wairr 
Fiah.  Tarilk>n  has  inflanie<l  his  imagination  with  Oea- 
powfler;  a  milder  genius,  delighted  with  the  oaten  pipe, 
sang  of  Sheep  ;  one  who  was  more  pleased  with  aiKsher 
kind  of  pipe,  has  written  on  Tohaero;  and  a  droll  gentin 
wrote  a  poem  on  ^«sej.  Two  writers  have  forroed  diJectic 
poems  on  the  Art  of  KnigmrUy  and  on  SMju. 

Others  hsve  written  i>n  moral  subjects.  Eroinoy  has 
painted  the  Passions,  with  a  variety  ot*  imagrerv  an»i  viva- 
city of  description:  P.  Meyer  has  dissfried  on  ^nccr; 
Tarillon,  like  our  Stillingfleet,  on  the  Art  of  C^oitverfafian; 
and  a  lively  writer  has  discussed  the  subjects  oC Huawmr 
ami  Wit.  ' 

Gianneiaxzi.  an  Italian  Jesuit,  celebrated  fiir  hi«  Lstio 
poetrv.  has  composed  two  volumes  of  poem*  on  /TsAisg 
an<l  Nnvifiatiim  Fraca!«tr>r  has  written  delicately  nn  as 
indebcate  subject,  his  SyphUis,  Le  Bmn  wrote  a  d-lect- 
ahle  |>oem  on  StrretmratK ;  another  writer  on  JUinersl 
If'nttrs,  and  a  third  on  Printing.  Vida  plea«es  with  hit 
Silk-worms  Bnt^  his  Chtss;  Buchanan  is  ingenious  with 
his  Sphere.  Malap*  it  has  ai'pired  to  catch  the  H^tisdlt,' 
the  philosophic  Huet  amused  hini«elf  wi»h  Salt,  and  agaia 
with  Tea.  The  Gartlens  of  Rapin  n  a  finer  jfoem  ihaa 
critics  generally  can  write  :  duilletV  Callipf'fia,  or  Art 
of  getting  hsn'Isome  Children,  has  been  translated  by 
Rowp;  and  Du  Fresnov  at  leng'h  gra'ifies  the  ctrnnoissew 
with  hi*  poem  on  Painting,  hv  the  embellishments  whidi 
his  verses  have  received  from  the  p«>etic  diction  of  Mason, 
and  the  commentary  of  Reynolds. 

This  list  might  be  augmented  with  a  few  of  tmr  own 
poets,  and  there  still  remain  some  virgin  theme*  whiek 
only  require  to  he  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  true  poet.  In 
the  '  Memoir*  ofTrevoux*  they  observe,  in  their  reyiewol 
the  poem  on  Gold,  •  That  poems  of  this  kimi  have  the  ad> 
vantage  of  instructing  us  very  sgreeaHv.  AH  that  has 
been  mopt  remarkably  said  on  the  subject  is  united,  com- 
pressed in  a  luminoim  or<ler  and  dress*  d  in  all  the  agree* 
able  grseea  of  poetrv.  Such  writers  have  no  litUs 
diffictiltiey  to  encounter:  the  style  ard  exfression  cost 
dear  ;  and  still  m»»re  to  give  to  an  arid  topic  an  spreeaMe 
form,  and  to  elevate  the  subject  without  fallipo  intoanothct 
extreiTie  —Fn  the  other  kinds  of  poetrv  the  matter  assists 
at'd  pron-ptf.  genius ;  here  we  must  possess  an  abundancs 
to  difplay  it.* 
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rAMPBLm. 

Mytea  Dmviet'  *  Icoo  Libellorum,  or  a  Critical  History 
«r  Pamphtvu,*  affonit  some  cunou*  infirinaUon;  and  mm 
diU  in  a  pcmpA^f-reading  age,  I  bhall  f^ive  a  sketch  of  iu 
coateDt*. 

The  author  it  at  once  wrioiM  and  humourous  in  his  pre- 
&c«.  He  there  observes :  *  Prom  Pamphlets  may  be 
teamsd  the  genius  of  the  a^e,  the  debates  of  ihr  learned, 
th'  Tui  itf«  oTtht  i»n'>rant,  the  binves  of  Kovernment,  and 
tha  mis  ak«-ofi><«(oa  tiers.  Pamphlet^  funii-h  beans  with 
th*^tr  air*,  coquets  wi'h  fieir charms.  Pamphlets  are  as  mn- 
dw^  ornaments  to  g-n  If  women's  toilets  as  to  ^entJemtrn*s 
po«*kf r«  ;  ihfv  carry  reputa'ion  f*f  wit  and  lraniiii{;  tu  all 
thai  inak'^  ihem  their  companions ;  the  piHM*  find  ihrii  ao- 
co<iftt  in  s'all-krepin];  and  in  hawkin<!  ihero ;  iht*  rich  find 
IB  them  Thr-ir  iihitririst  way  to  the  secrets  of  church  and 
state.  There  is  scarce  any  cla<is  uf  people  but  may 
chink  rhrm<»ivr«  interesieii  enrniiih  tu  be  concerned  with 
what  is  p«ibitshed  in  pamphlets,  either  as  to  iheir  privMt^ 
iaa-*ruriiiin,  curiosity,  and  reputation,  or  to  the  pub.ic  ad« 
Tamas^  aihl  errdit ;  with  all  which  both  anci»*nt  an«i  mo* 
d«ra  pamfihlets  are  l<io  of  en  «>rer  familiar  and  free.— In 
short,  wtiti  pimphlets  the  book^teilers  and  stationers  adorn 
the  O'^'y  uf  sh'ip-fszins.  Hence  aceru»fS  to  gfjcer*, 
aoMnecarie*,  and  chandler«,  g[0(Kl«fiiriiitiire,  and  fnipplifs 
to  nerv^i^ry  retreats  and  natural  «M-casii»n«.  In  pam- 
ph  rta  lawyers  will  meet  with  their  chicanery,  physicians 
wiih  their  cin>,  divines  with  their  Shihiileih.  Pamphlets 
>*conie  m<ire  and  more  daily  amiiserien's  to  the  curi'Mis, 
jd  e,  and  inqutsi'iTe;  pa^iii  ne  to  i^Hll.in's  and  coq^iets; 
:haf  !•»  the  talkative;  CAtch->word«  to  iiifurmers;  fuei  lo 
the  envi-HK ;  p-Mson  to  the  unf  >rtiinate  ;  balsam  to  the 
Wfjund^d  ;  employment  ti)  the  lazy ;  and  fAbulcms  materials 
U*  r^»manrers  and  nove'.isls.' 

Thi-t  author  sketches  the  orii^in  and  rise  of  pamphlets. 
H<?  d-d.ice!(  them  from  the  shf>ri  wriiini;!*  published  by  the 
lewuh  liabbina  ;  rarioui  little  pieceM  at  the  time  uf  the 
fir^t  propasatMMi  of  ChrMlianity ;  and  noMces  a  certain 
>amphl*-t  which  was  pretended  tu  have  been  the  rnmfHMi. 
ti;.in  i4  Je4ii«  Chriivt.  thrown  from  heaven,  and  picked  up 
ay  rhe  arnhanfel  Michael  at  the  entratiro  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  cop<ed  by  the  priest  Lei»ra,  and  sent  about  frum 
pr»e«t  lo  line*!*,  till  Pof>e  Znrhary  ventured  to  (H-onoiinr>e 
11  x/fTgery  !  He  nntires  several  such  extraonlinary  fMilv 
ijraii'ioie,  manf  of  which  produced  a«  extraordinary  effects. 
He  proceiitd*  m  nAticinf  the  fir^it  Arian  and  Poftish 
•a'n:ihiet4,  or  rath<*r  liW!f,  i.  e.  liitle  bo<»k4,  as  he  dmiin- 
^•ii-«He«  them.  He  relates  a  airi<Mi^  anecdote  revpectin? 
he  f'irferi**  of  the  monks.  Archbishop  Uiher  detected 
SI  a  mamiscript  of  St  Patrick's  life,  pretended  to  have 
>een  found  at  Louvam,  a«  an  orieinal  **("  a  vrry  remote 
late,  s-rveral  passages  taken,  with  little  alteration,  from  his 
>wn  wn'1112*. 

Th**  fo:lo*inf  notice  of  our  immortal  Pope  I  cannot 
p%**  mrer :  *  Another  claM  of  pamphlets  writ  hv  Roman 
Ci'h'»'ir«  i»  that  of  Poem* ,  written  chiefly  bv  a  Pope  hini- 
•e  r,  a  !!eniiemsnof  that  name.  He  panned  alwavM  amon^jst 
«i  xt  «if  h!«  acquaintance  for  what  is  conimcNilv  called  a 
W^t !  :  f  *r  it  seems  the  Roman  pontics  are  divided  an  well 
n  P  'pi"«h  mi«>ionarieii.  However  <»ne  Es'lrag,  an  apo- 
lh*^arv,  as  he  qualifies  hitiuielf,  hna  publiiiSe<i  a  piniii!;-hr>t 

Cmphl-r  afainsr  Mr  Pope's  •  Rape  of  the  Jjork,*  whieh 
en  itie*  *  A  Keg  to  the  lytrk*  wherewith  he  pre'endu 
!o unlock  nothing  less  than  a  Ptot  carried  on  by  Mr.  Po^ie 
BThaf  poem  a^ainat  the  last  and  this  present  ministry  and 
|*wrB'n»nt. 

H-^  ob-erves  on  afenii<ms,— * 'Tis  not  much  to  be  qiies- 
hno^.  b'H  of  all  modem  namnhlets  what  or  wheresoever, 
'Jtr  KtiUah  arched  SermonM  be  the  most  edifyinz.  us«»fiil, 
and  instructive,  yet  they  could  not  escape  the  critical  Mr 
Biyl-'s  ■a'ca<m.'  He'sava,  *  Re|>ub!ique  des  Lettres,* 
Mar^  1710.  in  hi*  article  Ij^dm^  *  We  »ee  here  sermons 
iwarm«  dailv  from  the  pres«i.  Our  eyes  only  beh<»ld  man- 
aa  :  are  yo*i  not  d«^rous  <tf  knowiof  the  reason  ?  It  is, 
l^at  the  mmtsters  iKinf  alk>wed  to  md  their  sermons  in 
Ihe  pulpit,  hmrf  all  they  meet  wUkj  and  take  no  other  trouble 
than  to  read  ttiero,  and  thus  pass  for  very  able  scholars  at 
averr  cheap  rate!* 

He  now  basins  more  dtrectlv  the  history  of  pamphlets, 
which  he  branches  out  fmm  four  diflerent  etvmolofies. 
He  nn*,  •  however  f  weijn  the  word  Pamphlet  mav  ap- 
pi«r,  k  is  a  cenuine  Enjliah  word,  rarely  kmiwn  or  adrMit- 
•d  in  any  other  laapiase :  its  pedieree  cannot  well  be 
traced  hifher  thaa  tha  latter  eod  of  C^uaen  Elizabeth's 


reipi.  In  its  first  state  wretched  must  have  been  ita  ap* 
penrance,  ^linee  the  jireat  linguist  Ji>hn  Minshew,  in  bia 
*  Oui'U  into  ToHf^uet*  printed  in  1617,  gives  it  the  most 
miiterable  charaiMer  of  which  anv  libel  can  be  capable. 
Mr  Min^hew  xavM  (and  his  words  were  quoted  by  L<ird 
Chii-r  Jii^iire  Holt,)  *  A  pamphlet,  that  is  O/wscM/am 
Stolitlorum^  the  diminutive  performance  of  fuols ;  from  ray 
all,  and  aiAij^.  \J!U,  to  wit,  all  places.  Accordinj;  to  the 
vulgar  vavinif.  all  things  are  full  of  fools,  or  foolish  thin|>fl  ; 
fir  such  niul  itiides  uf  pamphlets,  unworthy  of  the  very 
name  of  lihelii,  bein^  more  vile  than  common  shores  and 
the  filth  of  be|i^arK,  and  being  flying  papers  daubed  over 
anil  be<nieart  d  w.lh  the  foam  of  drunkards,  are  tossed 
far  and  near  inro  the  mouths  and  hands  of  scoundrel** 
neither  will  the  sham  oracles  of  Apollo  be  esteemed  s« 
mercenary  as  a  pamphlet.' 

Those  who  will  have  the  word  to  be  derived  from  Para, 
the  fariVMi!*  knave  of  Loo,  do  not  differ  much  from  Min* 
iiliew  ;  for  the  derivaium  of  the  word  Pam  is  in  all  proba* 
bi!i*v  from  iray.  <dl;  or  the  trWe  or  the  cAir/*  of  the  pame. 

Under  this^rs/  et\  niolosieal  notion  of  Pamphlets,  may 
be  co-iipreheoiJed  the  vulgar  sfon'rs  of  the  Nine  Worthies  tjt 
the  World,  of  the  Sfven  Champions  of  Christendom,  Tom 
I'humh,  Valentine  and  Ors«>n,  &c,  as  also  most  ol'  apo- 
crvpha!  luciibraiioni.  The  ereatesl  c(»IIection  of  this  nrst 
sort  of  Pamphleift  are  the  Rabbinic  traditic*  in  the  Tal- 
niud,  con^iitin:;  of  f'Nirteen  volumes  in  folio,  i.id  the  Pi*» 
pi-th  legends  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  which,  tho«kfh  not 
finisheil,  fi>rm  fif  y  folio  volumes,  all  which  tracts  were 
orisfinally  in  pRm{ihiet  forms. 

The  aeamd  idea  of  the  radix  of  the  word  Pamphlet  is, 
tii«i  \\  t^kes  :t  derivations  fmm  way,  a//,  and  ^/XtM,  i 
ier*.  signify  in;  a  thing  beloved  by  all ;  for  a  pamphlet  be- 
iui{  of  a  Nniall  (lortahle  bulk,  and  ofno<;real  price,  :s  adapt- 
ed to  every  on«:*s  understanding  and  reading.  In  thi^  class 
may  be  placed  a!!  stitched  books  on  serious  subjects,  the 
be?<t  of  whirhfujiitive  pieces  have  been  generally4>reserved, 
and  even  reprinted  in  collections  of  some  tracts,  mi^tceVan* 
ies,  sermons,  poems,  &c ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  b*!!ky  vo- 
lumes have  l>een  reduced,  fi>r  the  convenience  of  lh*>  public, 
into  the  familiar  shapes  (»f  stitched  pamphlets.  Both  theso 
methods  have  been  thus  censured  hv  the  majority  «»f  the 
lower  house  of  ronvoi-ation  1711.  These  ahii)<es  are  thus 
represented  :  '  They  have  re-puhfished,  and  cdlerted  into 
▼  'liimes,  pierce  wniten  long  ago  on  the  siilc  of  infidelity. 
They  have  re|»ritiied  togoiher  in  the  most  contracted  maiw 
ner,  many  lo^i-ie  nuii  licentious  pieces,  in  onltr  to  their 
bein-i  pnn*h«s»wl  more  cheoply,  and  dis.ierseil  more  easily.' 

The  third  «>ri>_'inal  interpretation  of  the  word  Pnmphlet 
may  be  that  i.f  the  learned  Dr  Skinner,  in  his  EtymUngim 
con  iJns^uft  Angli'tma,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Be|-  ic 
worl  Pampier,  fiii>nifyins  a  little  pafier,  or  lil»el.  To  this 
third  set  of  Pamphlets  may  he  n-diiced  all  "Orts  of  printed 
single  liheets,  or  half  sheets,  or  any  o»her  quantity  of  single 
paper  prints,  mirh  a-*  Declaration!*,  Remonstrances,  Pro- 
clamations. Edicts,  Orders,  Injunctiunif,  Memorials,  Ad- 
dresses, Newiupap«'r«,  &c. 

Thf ftnirth  radical  »ienifi<-aiion  of  the  won!  Pamphlet  is 
that  homo>;eneal  acceptation  of  it,  viz  as  it  imiHirts  any 
little  book,  or  small  volume  whatever,  whether  stitched  or 
|y)und,  whether  g'Mxl  or  bad,  whether  serious  or  ludicrous. 
Thn  only  profj-r  La'in  term  fi>r  a  Pamphlet  is  UhellMS^  or 
little  book.  This  word  indeed  siirnifics  in  Kni;lish  an 
nhujtii'>e  paper  or  little  book,  and  is  generally  taken  in  the 
worst  sense. 

After  all  this  display  of  curious  literature,  the  reader 
may  smile  at  the  c'*»'«'*p"  of  Ktymo|i>t;Hts  ;  particnlsrly 
when  he  is  reminded  that  the  derivation  of  Pamphlet  is 
drawn  from  qui'e  another  meanins  to  any  of  the  present, 
by  Johnson,  which  I  shall  give  for  his  immediate  gratifica- 
tion. 

Pamphlet  f;wir  un  fillet,  Fr.  Whence  this  word  is 
written  anciently,  and  by  Caxton,  pnunjltt]  a  small  book; 
pmperlv  a  book  sold  unl>oun<l.  and  only  stitched. 

The  "French  have  borrowed  the  wnnl  PciwipWe/from  os, 
and  have  the  ifrwidness  of  not  disfiguring  its  orhoifraohy. 
Aoosf  Be^/* is  aNo  in  the  same  predicament.  I  conelude 
that  Pamphlet*  and  /{oas<Ber/'have  therefore  their  origin 
in  our  country. 

I  am  favoured  by  Mr  PinVerton  with  the  following  curi- 
ous notice  concernini;  pamnhlets  : 

Of  the  etvmon  ftf  pamphlet  I  know  nothins ;  but  that  the 
word  is  far  more  ancient  than  is  commonlv  believed,  take 
the  followins  proof  from  th"  cclebrateil  PhilohUfHon,  as- 
cribed to  Richard  de  Buri,  Bishop  of  Durham,  but  written 
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by  Robert  Holkoi,  at  his  denire,  a;i  Fabririiiii  fays,  about 
U««  yitikt  1344,  (Fabr  Bibl  M«dii  uv^  Vol  I ;)  a  »  w  the 
ri|Ehih  chapter. 

*  Seil  revera  Ubroa  oon  libras  maUiimus ;  codice*qu« 
plus  dil*fzimus  quain  florenoM :  ac  panfletos  eziguos  pha- 
icratifl  prattulimus  paleacedu.' 

*  Bui,  indeed,  we  prefer  books  to  pouods  ;  and  we  love 
inaiiu><rh|>i8  belter  than  florins ;  and  we  prefer  small 
pamphUU  to  war-horses.' 

Tnist  word  is  as  old  as  Lydgate*s  time :  among  his  works, 
quoted  by  Th<imas  Warton,  is  a  poem  *  transhited  from  a 
pia\fl^e  in  Frensche.* 

LITTLE   BOOES. 

Myles  Davies  has  given  an  opinion  of  the  advantages 
eTLiiile  BiMtkii  with  some  wit  and  humour. 

*  The  smallnestf  of  the  size  of  a  book  was  slways  its 
own  commendation ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  largeness  of 
a  book  i«  its  own  disadvantage,  as  well  as  terror  of  learn- 
ing.    In  short,  a  big  book  is  a  scare-crow  to  the  head  and 
pocket  of  the  author,  student,  buyer,  and  seller,  as  well  as 
a  harbour  of  ignorance ;  h^uce  the  inaccessible  masteries 
of  the  iuexpugnable  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  an- 
cient heathens,  degenerate  Jews,  and  of  the  popinh  schol- 
asters  and  canonists  entrenched  under  the  frightful  bulk  of 
huge,  vast,  and  innumerable  volumes ;  such  as  the  great 
fbhu  that  the  Jewish  rabbins  fancied  in  a  dream  was  Kiven 
by  the  an);el  Raziel  to  his  pupil  Adam,  containing  all  the 
eele^tial  sciences.     And  the  volumes  writ  by  Zoroaster, 
entitled  The  Similitude,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  up  no 
more  space  than  1,260  hides  of  cattle  :  as  also  the  25,000, 
or  as  some  say,  36  000  volumes,  besides  525  lesser  M ss  of 
his.     The  grossness  and  miiltiiiide  of  Aristotle  and  Var- 
m*s  hooks  were  both  a  iirejudice  to  the  authors,  and  an 
hinorance  to  learning,  ana  an  occai^icjn  of  the  i^reateyl  part 
of  them  being  lost.     The  largeness  of  Plutarcli'ii  treatises 
is  a  great  cause  of  his  htm%  neglected,  while  Longinus  and 
Eptcietus,'  in  their  pam(»hlet  Remains,  are  every  one's 
companions.     Origen's  6,000  volumes  fas  Epiphanius  will 
bave  it)   were  not  only  the  occasion  of  his  venting  more 
numerous  errors,  but  ftlKofitr  the  m(»st  part  of  their  perdi- 
tion.——Were  it  not  fir  Euclid's  Elements,  Hiiipocraies's 
Aphorisms,  Justinian's  Institutes,  and  Littleton  s  Tenures 
in  Mmall  pamphlet  volumes,  yoimg  mathematicians,  fresh- 
water (ihyHicians,  civilian  novicex,  and  le»  apprentiee*  en 
U^  (TAngUierret  would  be  at  a  Ioks  and  siaiid,  and  total 
di;4'-ncouragement.     One  of  the  frreateait  advantages  the 
Dutpentfoy  has  over  King  Arthur  m  its  pamphlet  size.  So 
Boileau's  Liitrin,  and  hi.<(  other  pamt>iilet  iKxinm,  in  respect 
of  Perrauh's  and  Chapelaiu'w  St  Paulin  and  la  Piicelle. 
T/trse  seem  to  pay  a  deference  to  the  reader's  quick  and 
great  imderslanding ;  tho$f  to  mistrust  his  capacity,  and 
to  confine  his  time  as  well  as  his  inielh'ct.' 

Notwithstanding  so  much  may  be  alleged  in  favour  of 
books  of  a  small  size,  yet  the  scholars  of  a  former  age  re- 
garded them  with  contempt.  Scaliper.  says  Baillet,  cavils 
with  Dru^ins  for  the  emallness  of  his  books ;  and  one  of 
the  great  printers  of  the  time,  (Moret,  the  RUcceRsor  of 
Plantiri)  complaining  to  the  learned  Puteanus,  who  was 
considered  a^  the  rival  of  Lioniiis,  that  bin  books  were  too 
small  for  sale,  and  that  purchasers  turned  away  fiight«'ned 
at  their  diminutive  size ;  Puteanus  referred  nim  to  Plu- 
tarch, whoNe  works  consist  of  small  treatiKes ;  but  the 
Crinter  took  fire  at  the  comparison,  and  turned  him  out  of 
is  sho').  for  hi«i  vanity  at  pretending  that  he  wrote  in  any 
■tanner  like  Plutarch!  a  specimen  this  of  the  politeness 
and  reverence  of  the  early  printers  {or  their  learned  au- 
thors !  Jorieii  reiiroaches  Colomies  that  he  is  a  great 
mUhor  of  little  booka  ! 

At  least,  if  a  man  is  the  author  only  of  little  books,  he 
will  escape  the  sarcastic  observation  of  Cicero  on  a  volum- 
inous writer — that  *  hi«  body  might  be  burned  with  his 
wri •  in 2s,'^»f  which  we  have  had  several,  eminent  for  the 
worthlesKness  and  magnitude  of  their  Iwhours. 

[t  was  the  literary  humour  of  a  certain  Mscenas,  who 
cheered  the  lustre  of  his  patronage  with  the  streams  of  a 
good  dinner,  to  place  his  guests  according  to  the  aire  and 
thicknexs  of  the  books  they  had  printed.  At  the  head  of 
the  tHhlc  sat  those  who  had  piibhshed  in  fulio  fotiigsimo; 
Rex'  the  authors  in  quarto;  then  those  in  octaiv.  A«  that 
tab  e  B'arkmore  would  have  had  the  prece<lence  of  Gray. 
Ad.li-«on.  who  foiind  this  anecdote  in  one  of  the  Anas,  has 
aeizcd  this  idea,  and  ap:)lied  it  with  his  felicity  of  humour 
in  No  5*29  of  the  Spectator. 

Montaigne's  works  have  been  called  by  a  Cardmal, 


*  The  Breviary  of  Idlers.'  It  is  therefore  the  bink  f  r  maay 
men.  Fraiicm  Osborne  has  a  ludi<  rous  image  m  iav(«)r(4 
such  o|»uscuta.  *  Huge  volumes,  like  ibe  ox  luasied  »kuis 
at  Bartholomew  fair,  many  proclaim  plenty  of  labour,  bol 
afford  It  as  of  what  is  delicate,  wauimy,  ai«u  lodl-cMicpcfsd, 

than  SMALLER  FIECEl.' 

In  the  list  of  titles  of  minor  works,  which  Auliis  Gelliui 
has  preserved,  the  lightness  and  beauty  of  such  comptjs^ 
tions  are  charmingly  expressed.  Among  these  we  find— a 
Basket  of  Flowers;  an  embroidered  Mantle ;  and  a  Varia* 
gated  Meadow. 

▲  catholic's  mErrTATfosr. 

In  a  religious  book  published  by  a  fellow  of  the  soae'y 
of  Jesus,  entitled,  *  The  Faith  of  a  Catholic,'  the  author 
examines  what  concerns  the  incrednUxis  Jews  and  other 
infidels.  He  would  show  that  Je»u8  ChrWt,  author  of  the 
religion  which  bears  his  name,  did  not  impose  on  or  de> 
ceive  the  Apostles  whom  he  taught;  that  the  ApostM 
who  preached  it  did  not  deceive  those  who  were  converted; 
and  that  those  who  were  converted  did  not  derci\ein. 
In  improving  these  three  not  difficult  propositions  be  says, 
he  confounds  '  the  Athtut,  who  does  not  bt  lieve  in  Giid; 
the  Poison,  who  adores  several;  the  2>cm<,  who  believes 
in  one  God,  but  who  rejects  a  particu'ar  Providence;  ths 
FreeOiinkery  who  presumes  to  serve  God  according  tn  his 
fancy,  without  being  attaclied  to  any  r*-ligi<in  ;  the  PA#tsw> 
pker^  who  lakes  reason  and  not  revelation  for  the  rule  ti 
hiM  belief;  the  Gentile^  who  never  having  regarded  the 
Jewiith  peo|)le  as  a  chosen  nation,  does  not  believe  God 
promised  Uiem  a  Messiah ;  and  finally,  the  /(ir,  who  re- 
fusos  to  adore  the  Mei^siah  in  the  person  of  Chriet. 

I  have  given  this  sketch,  as  it  serves  for  a  singular  Cata- 
logue t^Heretiet, 

It  is  rather  singular  that  so  late  as  in  the  Tear  1765,  a 
work  should  have  appeared  in  Paris,  which  bears  the  mis 
I  translate,  *  The  ChriKtain  Retigicm  pruved  by  a  mfU 
fart ;  or  a  dissertation  in  which  is  shown  that  tho^e  Co/^ 
Uca  of  whom  Huneric,  King  of  the  Vandafs.  cui  U^ 
tongues,  tpoke  mirandout  all  the  remainder  of  ih*ir  t'ats; 
from  whence  is  deducted  the  eofise^it^^iers  qf  thia  mirwde 
againitt  the  Arians,  the  Sociniai.s,  and  the  Di-ntis,i*n«!  fuir' 
tinilarly  againHt  the  author  ofEmilius,  bv  solvug  tlrir 
diffimil'ies.'  It  bears  this  Epigraph;  £ece  £gn  itfmin^ 
tionem  fariam  pnpulo  huicy  ntiraatlo  granrii  it  atttpt  ndk* 
There   needs  no  faither  a<^count  of  this  bo-  k  ihan  tiie  title. 

The  cause  of  religion  is  hurt  by  stupid  advocaicrs. 

THE   OOOD    ADVICE    OF    Alt    OLD    LITEXART    SI55E1U 

Authors  of  moderate  capacity  have  unceasingly  hsrras> 
sed  the  public;  and  have  at  length  been  remembered  (inly 
by  the  number  of  wretched  volumes  their  unhappy  indus- 
try has  produced.  Such  as  an  author  was  the  Abb^  de 
Marolles,  the  subject  of  this  article,  otherwise  a  most 
estimable  and  ingenious  man,  and  the  father  of  print-collet 
tors. 

This  Abb^  was  a  most  egregious  scribbler ;  and  so  tor> 
mented  with  violent  fits  of  printing,  that  he  even  printed 
lists  and  catalogues  of  his  friends.  I  have  even  seen  at 
the  end  of  one  of  his  works  a  list  of  name^  of  those  per- 
sons who  had  given  him  books.  He  printed  hn  works  ai 
his  own  expense,  as  the  booksellers  had  unanimously  de- 
creed this.  Menage  used  to  say  of  his  works,  *  The 
reason  why  I  esteem  the  productions  of  the  Abbl§  is.  for 
the  singular  neatness  of  their  bindings ;  he  embellishes 
them  so  beautifully,  that  the  eye  finds  pleasure  in  them. 
On  a  book  of  his  versions  of  the  Eniprsms  of  Martial,  this 
Critic  wrote,  Epigram*  atraintt  Martial.  Latieriv.  ft* 
want  of  emplovment,  our  Abb^  began  a  translation  c/lhe 
Bible;  but  having  inserted  the  notes  of  theTisinnary  Isaac 
de  la  Peyrere,  the  work  was  burnt  by  order  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical court.  He  was  also  an  abundant  writer  in  verse, 
and  exultingly  told  a  poet,  that  his  verses  cnet  him  little: 
*  They  cost  voii  what  they  are  worth,'  rridied  the  sarra»> 
tic  rriiic.  De  Marolles  in  his  Memoirt  bitterly  cnm|itains 
of  the  injustice  done  to  him  by  his  cnntem|>oranes ;  and 
savs,  that  in  spite  of  the  little  favours  shown  to  him  by  ihs 
publir,  he  has  nevertheless  piibli«hed,  by  an  accurate  cal- 
culation, one  hiinilred  and  thirty-rhree  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  verses!  'Yet  this  was  not  the  heav- 
iest of  his  literary  sins.  He  is  a  proof  that  a  translatoi 
mav  perfectly  understand  the  language  of  his  orignal,  ana 
yet  produce  an  ex'-crable  tr:inslaiion. 

In  thR  early  p»rt  of  his  life  this  unlucky  author  had  nol 
been  without  ambition ;  it  was  only  when  disappoieted  ■ 
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I  political  praiccn  that  he  reaulved  to  devoie  himarif  to 
■raiuns.  As  b«  was  tacapabie  «>!'  atirmpiing  iinginal 
■yTwniTtn,  b«  b«M:atDe  knowo  by  his  deiiMiablii  vennaon. 
•  wrote  above  ei|{hty  voiuroea,  which  havr  nevtrr  f«>uixl 
roar  ia  the  ayes  of  the  critica;  yet  his  iraiislaiioaa  are 
It  without  their  use,  though  they  never  reisiu  by  suy 
■ace  a  mngle  paaaage  of  die  apirit  uT  their  ori|;iiial8. 
Tbe  muat  ntmarkal^  anecduie  respecting  these  transls- 
MiBis,ihat  whencrer  this  honest  translatiyr  csme  to  a  diffi* 
ill  passage,  he  wrote  m  the  margin  *  I  have  not  translated 
is  passage,  because  it  is  very  difficult,  and  in  truth  I 
Mid  never  undervtand  it.'  He  prrsiited  to  the  lam  in 
m  uninterrupted  annisement  of  pnniing  booka,  and  his 
mien  having  loof  ccAsed,  he  was  compelled  to  present  | 
im  to  his  friends,  wh«i,  probably,  were  not  his  readcra. 
Lftcr  a  literary  rzisience  nf  forty  years,  lie  gave  the  pub- 
e  a  work  not  destitute  of  entertainment  in  hu  own  Me- 
•otrs,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  relaiiona  and  all  hb  ilius- 
rious  fricads.  The  singular  postscript  to  his  Epistis  De- 
aeaiorj  cuniains  ezceUeni  advice  ttir  authors. 

'  I  have  ooMtted  to  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  advise  any  one 
f  my  relatives  or  friends  to  apply  himself  as  I  have  done 
ft  aiudyvaiMi  particularly  to  the  comftosition  of  books,  if  he 
hoaks  tliai  will  add  to  his  fame  or  fortune.  I  am  pemiia- 
M  that  of  all  persons  in  the  kingdom,  none  are  more  nfg* 
eetcd  than  those  who  d«<Vf4e  themselvea  entirely  to  lit- 
vature.  The  small  number  of  succeasful  persms  in  that 
lass  (ai  present  I  do  uol  recollect  more  than  two  or  three) 
hould  mil  impose  oa  one's  understanding,  nor  any  cons«^• 
locnce  from  ihem  be  drawn  in  favour  of  others.  I  know 
KMv  It  is  by  my  own  experience,  and  by  tliat  of  several 
laaoo^st  you,  as  well  as  by  many  who  are  now  no  more, 
Hid  wiih  whom  I  was  acquainted.  Believe  me,  gemle- 
■eu !  to  pretend  to  the  favours  of  fortune  it  ia  only  necea- 
■ry  to  render  one's  self  useful,  and  to  be  supple  and  ob«e- 
pboiai  to  those  who  are  in  possession  of  credit  and  author- 
ly :  to  be  liaiMlaome  m  one's  per«>Ki ;  to  adulate  the 
iwwerfttl ;  to  smile,  while  you  suffer  from  them  every 
liad  of  ridicule  and  contempt  whenrver  they  shall  do  you 
he  honour  to  amuse  themselves  with  you;  never  to  be 
Hghceued  at  a  thousand  obstacles  which  may  be  opposed 
10  one ;  have  a  face  of  brass  and  a  heart  of  stone  ;  insult 
eorthy  men  who  are  persecuted  ;  rarely  venture  to  apeak 
Ihe  truth ;  appear  devout,  with  every  nice  scruple  of  rcli- 
pam,  while  at  the  same  time  evvry  dui  v  uuhi  be  abandoned 
ahen  it  clashes  with  voinr  interest.  After  these  any  other 
iccomphshanent  is  indeed  superfluous.' 

MTSTKXIKS,  MOaALITIBS,  FAaCKS,  AND  SOTTIBS. 

The  origin  of  tbe  theatrical  reprevntaii»n<i  of  the  an- 
aeals  has  been  traced  bark  to  a  Grrrian  strfiilerin  a  cart 
tinging  to  the  honour  of  Bacchus.  Our  European  ezhibi- 
lions,  perhaps  as  rude  in  their  commencement,  were  like- 
eise  for  a  long  time  devoted  to  pi<Mis  piir,ioses,  under  the 
itles  of  Mvsteries  and  Moralitieii,  &c.  Of  thrse  prime, 
ral  oompositioos  of  the  drama  of  modern  Eiiro|>e,  I  have 
sollected  some  anecdotes  and  some  specimens. 

ft  appesrs  that  pilgrims  introduced  these  devout  spec- 
ifies. Those  who  returned  from  the  Holy  Land  or  other 
sousecrated  places  composed  canticles  of  their  travels,  and 
inMii>ed  their  religious  Ancles  by  interweaving  scenes  ol 
shich  Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  other  objects  of  devrxion, 
lerrrd  as  the  themes.  Mraestrier  infiwms  us  that  these 
nlgrims  travelled  in  troops,  and  stood  in  the  public  streets, 
vbere  they  recited  their  poems,  with  their  staff  in  hand  : 
vbife  their  chapleis  and  cloaks,  covered  with  hhciht  and 
■aces  of  various  colours,  formed  a  niclurestfue  exhibition 
Hnch  at  length  excited  the  piety  of  the  citizens  to  erect 
leeasioQally  a  stage  oa  aa  eztensire  spot  of  gnHmd.  These 
peciades  served  as  the  amusement  and  instrurtion  of  the 
memie.  So  attractive  were  these  gross  exhibiitous  in  the 
Inrv  agea,  that  tbejr  fomed  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
f  the  receplacu  which  was  given  to  princes  when  they  eo- 


Wheo  tbe  Mysteries  were  performed  at  a  more  im* 
cvved  period,  the  actors  were  distinguished  characters, 
ad  frequently  consisted  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  neigh- 
tmrmt  villaces,  who  incorporated  themselves  under  the 
Ida  t^Cm^trmdt  Is  Possioa.  Their  productions  were 
ividnd,  aot  into  acta,  but  into  different  davs  of  performance, 
■d  lliey  were  performed  ia  the  open  plain.  This  was  at 
saaC  eoofomable  to  the  critical  precept  of  that  mad  kn  ifht 
rhoee  epioioa  is  noticed  by  Pope.  It  appears  b«  a  Ms  in 
ka  HaneisD  lArary  quoted  hj  Warton.  that  they  were 
bn^to  oMMfihnts  waoehta  the 


siriiciioii  Ol  the  pei^le,  that  one  of  tbe  Popes  granted  a 
pardon  of  one  thiiusand days  to  v^ttry  persiMi  who  resorted 
peaceably  tu  the  plays  performed  in  the  Whiisun-week  at 
Chester,  beginning  with  tlie  '  Creation,'  and  ending  with 
the  *  General  Judgment.'  These  were  prrfurmcd  at  the 
expense  of  the  different  coqxirations  of  ttiat  city,  and  the 
reader  may  smile  at  these  ludicrous  cunibinatiuna.  *  The 
Creation'  was  |>erf(irmed  bv  the  Drapers :  the  *  Deluge'  by 
the  Dyers ;  *  Abraham,  Milchis<dek,  and  Lot,  by  the 
Bahers:  *  The  Purifiraiion,'  by  the  Blacksmiths  :  *  The 
La!>i  Supper'  by  the  Bakers :  the  *  Resurrection'  by  the 
Skinners  ;  and  the  *  A»ceusii»u'  by  the  Tailors.  In  ihese 
pieces  the  actors  represented  the  person  of  the  Almighty 
without  being  Men^lbie  of  the  gross  impiety.  So  unskilful 
wtre  they  in  this  infsncy  of  Uie  iheatriciil  art,  that  very 
serious  consequences  were  produced  by  their  ridiculous 
biuKflers  aii'l  ill  managed  machinery.  In  the  *•  History  ol 
the  French  Theatre,'  vol.  ii,  p.  S85,  the  following  singular 
anecdoiffs  are  preserved,  concernmga  Mystery  wliieh  took 
up  several  days  in  the  performance. 

*  111  the  year  14S7,  when  Conrad  Baver,  bishop  of  Metx. 
caused  the  Mvste  ry  of  '*  The  Passimi^'  to  be  represented 
on  the  plain  of  Veximel  near  that  city,  God  was  an  old 
getUieman^  luimed  Mr  Nicholas  Neuichatel  of  Totkame, 
curate  ol'  Saint  Victory  of  Metx,  and  who  was  very  near 
expiring  on  the  cross  had  he  not  been  timely  assisted.  He 
was  so  enfeebled  that  it  was  sgreed  another  priest  should 
be  placed  on  the  croas  the  next  day,  to  finish  the  represeo- 
taiioo  of  the  |ieraon  rmcihed,  and  which  was  dmie  ;  at  the 
same  lime  the  said  Mr  Nw:h«»las  undertook  to  perforsi 
**  The  Resurrection,"  which  being  a  less  difficult  task,  be 
did  it  admirably  well.'—- Another  priest,  whose  name  was 
Mr  John  de  Nicry ,  curate  of  Meirani;e,  personated  Judas, 
and  he  had  like  to  have  been  stifled  while  he  hung  eo  llie 
tree,  fur  his  neck  slipp«>d  ;  this  being  at  length  luckily  peiw 
ceived,  he  was  quickly  cut  down  and  rj^covered. 

John  Bouchet,  in  his  *  Annalea  d'Ai^uiiaine,'  a  work 
which  contains  many  ciiri<iua  cirriimstanoes  of  the  times, 
written  with  that  agreehble  rimpiicitv  which  characterises 
the  old  writers,  iiiformi  us,  that  in  1486  he  aaw  played  and 
exhibitod  m  Myateries  l>y  persons  «if  Poitiers,  *  The  Nativ- 
ity, Passion,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ.'  in  great  triumph 
and  aplemloiir:  there  were  assembled  on  this  occasion 
most  <»f  the  ladiea  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbouring 
counties. 

We  will  now  examine  the  Mysteries  ibemselves.  I 
prefer  for  this  purpiMK;  to  give  a  specimen  from  the  French, 
which  are  lireher  than  our  own.  It  is  necessary  to  pre* 
nii:<e  to  the  reader,  that  my  versions  being  in  prose  will 
prttbsbly  lose  murh  of  that  quaint  exjiression  and  vulgar 
naiveti  which  prevail  through  the  originals,  written  in  oe- 
tosvilahic  verses. 

Onn  of  thejte  Mysteries  has  for  its  subject  the  election 
of  an  A|MMtle  to  supply  the  place  of  the  traitor  Judas.  A 
dignity  so  awful  is  conferred  in  the  meanest  manner  it  is 
p«iss.ole  to  conceive  ;  it  is  done  by  drawing  two  straws,  ol 
which  he  who  gets  the  longe«l  becomes  the  Apostle. 
L'Hiis  Chocqiiet  was  a  favorite  rtmiposer  of  these  rrlicious 
performanc*^  ;  when  he  attemiits  the  pathetic  he  has  con- 
stantly recourse  to  devils;  but,  as  these  characters  are 
sustained  with  little  propriety,  his  pathos  succeeds  in  rais- 
ing a  laugh.  In  the  following  dialogue  Anne  and  Caia- 
phM  are  introduced  conversing  about  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  John  :-— 

*  ANKa. 

'  I  rvmember  them  once  very  honest  people  Thay  have 
ofl^n  brought  their  fish  to  my  house  to  selL 

*  CAIAPHAt. 

*  Is  this  true  i 

*  ausvk. 

*  By  Ood  it  b  true :  my  servants  remember  them  very  welL 
To  live  more  at  their  ease  they  have  left  off  business ;  or  per- 
haps they  were  In  want  of  customers.  Since  that  time  iney 
liave  foltowed  Jesua,  that  wkkrd  heretic,  who  has  taushithem 
magk ;  the  fellow  understands  necromsncy,  and  m  the  grsst 
est  magician  alive,  aa  far  as  Rome  kselfl' 

Saint  John  attacked  by  the  satellites  of  Domitiaai 
amongst  whom  the  author  has  placed  Longinus  and  Palro- 
chos,  gives  regular  answers  to  their  insulting  interrogate* 
ries.  Some  of  the^e  I  shall  transcribe,  but  leave  to  the 
reader's  conjectiirea  the  repliea  of  the  Saint,  which  are  BoC 
difficult  to  anticipate. 

*  PARTHKMIA. 

*  You  tell  ua  atrangs  ihinga,  v>  say  thsn  Is  boi  ens  Ood  hi 
ihies  psrsons. 


M 


CURIOSITIES   OF 


*  LOVOIlfUS. 

*  It  it  any  where  uid  that  we  muM  believe  your  old  pro- 
pbetii  (with  wtiom  your  memory  seema  overbuiueued)  lo  be 
BBQra  perfect  than  our  Gods  ? 

*  PATKOCLU8. 

*  You  must  be  very  cunning  in  maintain  impoarihilltie*.  Now 
fiiten  tu  me :  I«  it  possible  thnt  a  virgin  can  bring  forth  a  child 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  virgin  ? 

*  DOMITIAir. 

*  Will  you  not  change  these  foolish  renliroents  ?  Would  you 
pervert  us  ?  Will  you  not  convert  yourself?  Lords !  you  per- 
ceive now  very  clearly  what  an  obstinate  fellow  this  is!  Tliere> 
fore  let  him  be  strini  and  put  into  a  great  caldrou  of  boiling  oiL 
Let  him  die  at  the  Latin  Gate. 

*  PCS  ART. 

*  The  great  devil  of  hell  fetch  me  if  I  don*t  Latinise  him 
well.  Never  shall  they  hear  at  the  Latin  Gate  any  one  sing 
•0  well  as  he  shall  sing. 

*  TORNKAIT. 

*  I  dart  venture  to  cay  he  won't  complain  of  being  frozen. 

'  PATR0CLU8. 

*  Frita,  run  quick  ;  bring  wood  and  coals,  and  make  the  cal- 
dron ready. 

'  FRITA. 

*  I  promise  him,  if  he  hat  the  gout  or  tho  itch,  he  will  1000 
g«t  rid  of  them.* 

St  John  dies  a  perfect  martyr,  resigned  to  the  boiling  oil 
and  grohs  jests  of  Patruclus  and  Longinus.  One  is  aston- 
ished in  tite  present  limes  at  the  excessive  absurdity  and 
tnd*>ed  blasphemy  which  the  writers  of  these  moralities 
permitted  inrmM-lves,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
were  |>ermiited  by  an  audience  consisting  of  a  whole  town. 
An  extract  from  the  '  Mystery  of  Saint  Dennis*  is  in  the 
Dulce  de  la  Valliere's  '  Bibliothcque  du  Theatre  Francois 
de|)uir  son  origine.     Drosde  1768.* 

The  t'm|)eror  Domiiian,  irritated  against  the  Christians, 
persecutes  them  and  thus  addresses  one  of  his  courtiers  : 

*  Seigneurs  Romains,  j*ai  en-  Roman  lords.  I  umlerstand 
triidu 

Que  dMm  cruriflx,  d'un  pendu,  That  of  a  crucifled  hanged  man 
On  fait  uu  Dieu  par  nutre  em-  They  make  a  God  in  our  king- 
pi  re  dom, 
8ariH  ce  qu'on  le  nous  daigne  Without  even  deigning  to  ask 
dire.*  our  jiermission.  • 

He  then  orders  an  oflicer  to  seize  on  Dennis  in  Franco. 
When  this  officer  arrives  at  Paris  (he  inhabitants  acouaint 
him  of  the  rapid  and  grotesque  progress  of  litis  luture 
saint : — 

*8ire,  il  preche  un  Dieu  a  Paris  Sir,  he  preaches  a  God  at  Paris 
Qui  fuit  lous  les  mouls  ct  les  Who  has  made  mountain  and 

vauls.  valley. 

II  va  k  cheval  sans  chevauls.     He  goes  a  horseback  without 

horses, 
II  fnit  et  defait  tout  ensemble.     He  does  and  undoes  at  once. 
II  vit,  ii  mcurt,  il  sue,  il  trem-  He  lives,  he  dies,  he  sweats,  he 

ble  trembl>'S. 

11   pirure,  il  vit,  11  veille,   et  He    weeps,    he   laughs,    he 

d4:rU  wakes  and  sleeps. 

II  edtjcune  et  vie ux,  foible  et  He  is  young  and  old,   weak 

fort.  and  Ktron?. 

n  fwit  d'un  coq  une  pouleite.      He  turns  a  cock  into  a  hen. 
11  jeue  des  arts  de  roulette         He  knows  how  to  conjure  wllh 

cup  and  ball, 
Ou  Jc   ne  scats  que  c«  peut  Or  I  do  noc  know  who  this  can 

ecre.*  be. 

Another  of  these  admirere  says,  evidently  alluding  to  the 
right  of  bapii:$m,— 

*  Sire,   oycz  que   fait  co  fol  Sir,  hear  what  this  mad  priest 

preatrc  :  docs : 

U   preiid  de   Tyaue   en   une  He  lakes  water  out  of  a  ladle, 

csriieln, 
Et  gettt  aux  gens  sur  la  cer-  And,  throwing  it  at   people's 

vole,  heads, 

Et  dit  que  partant  sont  sau-  Hesnysihat  when  they  depart 


v6«." 


they  are  saved ! 


This  piece  th>>n  proceeds  to  entertain  (he  spectators 
with  the  lortureti  of  Saint  Dennis,  and  at  length,  when 
more  than  dfad,  they  mercifu.ly  behead  him  :— Ihe  Saint, 
after  his  dfcapii.itiun,  rbes  very  quietly,  faltfs  his  head 
'inder  hii*  arm,  and  walks  off  the  stage  in  all  the  dignity  of 
martyrdom. 

I»  i!«  justly  observed  by  Bayle  on  these  wretrhrd  r«»pr^- 
sentatioo!*,  that  while  they  prohibited  the  peoftle  fr<>m  medi- 
taiing  on  ihf  i^acrcd  history  in  the  hoolt  which  contains  it 
m  all  ill  purity  and  truth,  (h«y  permitted  them  tu  we  it  on 


Ihe  theatre  suHicd  with  a  thoosand  groM  taventioDi, 
were  expressed  in  the  most  vulgar  manner  and  in  a  fardal 
style.  Warton,  with  his  usual  elegance,  observes, — *  Tt 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  great  jMctera 
of  human  follies  which  the  unfidisned  agjes  of  Kurops 
hold  up  to  our  view,  it  will  not  appear  surprismg  that  iIm 
people  who  were  forbidden  to  reau  the  events  of  the  sacred 
history  in  the  Bible,  in  which  they  are  faithfully  and  beai^ 
tifully  related,  should  at  the  same  time  be  |>ermitted  to  ms 
them  represented  on  the  stage  disgraced  with  the  jgrosseil 
imfiropnetios,  corrupted  with  inventions  and  additions  «f 
the  roost  ridiculous   kind,  sullied  with  impurities,  and  rv> 

f tressed  in  the  language  and  gesticulations  of  the  lowest 
arce.*     Elsewhere  he  philosophically  observes,  that,  how- 
ever, they  had  their  use,  *  not  only  m  teaching  the  ^rea 
truths  of  scripture  to  men  who  could  not   read  the  Bible 
but  in  abolishing  the  barbarous  altacfancient  to  mibtarr 

games  and  the  bloody  contentions  of  the  tournament,  f^hia 
ad  so  long  prevailed  m  the  sole  species  of  populai  amuse- 
ment. Rude,  and  even  ridiculous  as  thejf  were,  they 
softened  the  manners  of  the  people  by  divertmg  the  pubUc 
attention  to  spectacles  in  which  the  mind  was  conreroed, 
and  by  creating  a  regard  for  other  arts  than  those  of  bodily 
strength  and  savage  vsbur.* 

My^riu  are  to  be  distinguished  from  Murwtttim^  asd 
FarccSf  and  Sotties.  JVferotilies  are  dialogues  where  tbs 
interlocutors  represented  feigned  or  allegoricat  personages. 
wFarees  were  more  exactly  what  their  title  indicates;  ob- 
scene, gross,  and  dissolute  representations,  where  both 
(he  actions  and  words  are  alike  reprehensible. 

The  SoUie*  were  mure  farcical  than  farce,  and  frequently 
had  the  liceniioiisneas  of  pasquinades.  I  a^iali  give  an  in- 
senious  specimen  of  one  of  the  rooraUiies.  This  morality 
IS  entitled  *  The  Condemnation  of  Feasts,  to  the  Praise 
of  Diet  and  S<ibriety  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Human  Body.* 

The  perils  of  gorsing  form  the  present  solmrct.  Towards 
the  close  is  a  trial  between  floating  and  9ypper.  They 
are  summoned  b«ffore  JExperience,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice! 
Feofting  and  Supper  are  accused  of  having  mi  rdered 
(bur  persons  by  force  of  gorging  them.  Eaeptriefut  coe- 
demns  Ftaitting  to  the  gallows ;  and  his  execuiK'uer  is 
Diet.  Fea$ting  asks  for  a  father  confessor,  and  makes  a 
public  cunf«fk>ii>n  of  so  many  crimes,  such  minwrrous  ceo- 
vulsions,  apoplexies,  head-aches,  stomach-qualms,  ftc, 
which  he^has  occasioned,  that  his  executioner  £Hft  in  a 
rage  stops  his  month,  puts  the  cord  about  his  nci'k,  snd 
strangles  him.  Suppet  is  only  condemned  to  load  his 
hands  with  a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  to  hinder  him  frma 
pulling  too  many  dishes  on  table  :^-he  is  also  boimd  over 
not  toa|)proach  Dinner  tuo  near,  and  to  be  placed  at  tbs 
di^tance  of  vix  hours*  walking  under  pain  of  death.  Stc^ 
per  felicitates  himself  on  his  escape,  and  swears  10  observs 
with  scrupulous  exactness  the  mitigated  sentence. 

The  Moralities  were  allegorical  dramas,  whose  tedions- 
ness  seems  to  have  dcli^lued  a  barbarous  people  not  yet 
accustomed  to  perceive  that  what  was  obvious  might  bs 
omitted  lo  great  advantage :  like  children,  every  thing  mmt 
be  told  in  such  an  age :  their  own  unexercised'imaginatioa 
cannot  supply  any  thing. 

Of  the  farces  the  licentiousness  is  extreme,  but  their 
pleasantry  and  their  humour  are  not  contemptible.  The 
'  Village  Lawyer,*  which  is  never  exhibited  on  our  stage 
without  producing  the  broadest  mirth,  originates  among 
these  ancient  drolleries.  The  humorous  incident  of  tbs 
shepherd,  who,  hsving  stolen  his  master's  sheep,  is  advised 
by  his  lawyer  only  to  rep'y  to  his  iudge  b^  mmiicking  the 
bleating  ofa  sheep,  and  when  the  lawyer  in  return  claims 
his  fee  pays  him  by  no  other  coin,  is  discovered  in  these 
ancient  farces.  Brueys  got  up  the  ancient  farce  of  the  'Pb* 
letin*  in  1702,  and  we  borrowed  it  from  him. 

They  had  another  «peci<>s  of  drama  still  broader  thae 
Farce,  and  more  strongly  featured  by  the  grossness,  the 
severity,  and  personality  of  satire  h— these  were  ra*.ea 
Sottiet,  of  which  the  following  one  I  find  in  the  Dukede 
la  Valliere*s  *  Bibliotheque  du  Theatre  Francois.' 

The  actors  come  on  the  stage  with  their  fools*-capseadi 
wanhng  tlie  riifht  ear,  and  begin  with  stringing  taiirical 
proverbs,  till  after  drinking  freely,  they  discover  that  their 
fo«ls*<cap<  want  the  right  ear.  They  call  on  their  old 
grandmother  Soltie  (or  Folly,)  who  advises  them  to  take 
up  some  trade.  She  introduces  this  progeny  of  her  fooli 
to  ^"  Worlds  who  takes  them  into  his  service.  Tha 
IVarUl  it."*  their  alti'l,  and  is  much  displeased  with  their 
work.  The  C"**'er-foo'  riinches  his  feet  by  making  the 
shoes  too  small ;  Jie  Toy/or-fool  hangi  Vis  coals  tm 
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or  too  tight  aboet  him ;  the  Pnmi4a6i  ul,jb  h%» 
warn  oigi^r  Cno  short  or  too  tedioua.      Tliey  all  afteo  that 
d»e   H^orMtioea  mrf  kD«>w  what  he  wants,  afxl  niiut  be 
airk,  and  prevail  on  biin  lo  get  some  advioe  fruni  a  (ihysi- 
cian.     1  be  WoHd  oblitinziy  send*  what  i«  required  t«>  an 
Cnno-dtictnr,  who  m^iiajitly  pronounces  thai  'ihe  World 
is  •«  mail  as  a  iMarch  hare  !*      He  conies  to  visit  Iim  pa- 
tient, and  patM  a  sreal  manj  questions  un  his  unhappy 
•taie.      The  World  replies,  *  that  what  must  trouhlea  his 
head  is  the   idea  »(  a  new  deluge  by  fire,  which  must  one 
day   cnnaiime  him  to  powder;  on  which  the  Physicaaii 
five*  li^ia  answer  i— 


■  Bt  IS  tnnibleaua  pour  cela  ? 

llunde,  in  ne  le  trouLles  pas 

Derikir  ce  larrorts  aurapnra 
Yendrc  ct  «ch«'trr  brii'-flrry  ; 
\jt»  eiifiris  en  braa  dss  Nour- 

K«S 

£jire   Abbda,    Ereques,   PrI- 

eurs, 
Cheeauchcr  irea  bien  les  deux 

MSUrA, 

Tuer  J««  gens  p  lUi .  curs  pisi. 

or*. 
Jou<r    le   leur,   Paulrui  sai* 

sir, 

Dooiier  «uz  llaiceurs  audi- 
ence, 

Fkire  !a  guerre  h  louse  oa- 
traure 

Pour  un  rien  emre  lea  chrss. 
ueiMl* 


And  Tou  really  trouble  your- 

sellahiiitt  this? 
Oh  WorkI :  yiiu  do  no*,  trouble 

yiMirMlfab'Hit 
Feviiii;  iImi><«  ImpiHieiit  rajirals 
Siillirifir  ami  l>u>iii;|;  living; 
ChiMrert  in  the  (irnu  ul  ibelr 

r)un*e« 
M'lfle    Abbnis,  Bikhope,   and 

Prhira, 
liiUigumg  with  gir*^, 

Killini;  jwople  (ur  their  plea- 
sures, 

MiivJiii?  their  own  intrrests, 
anil  ttrizin^  on  whot  belong 
to  HniKhfr, 

Lriidiug  their  ears  to  fliuercrs, 

Making    war, 

war, 
Kor   a   bubble  among  chris. 

tians! 


extcffniuating 


The  World  takes  leave  of  bis  physician,  b<it  retains  his 
advic** :  and  lo  cure  bis  fits  of  melnnch<tly  gives  himself 
un  entirely  loihe  direction  of  his  f^M>ls.  In  a  wnrd,  the 
World  dresset  himself  in  the  coat  and  cap  of  FoUy^  and 
he  becomes  as  gay  and  as  ridiculous  as  the  rest  uf  the 

This  Soidt  was  represented  in  the  year  1534. 

Such  was  the  rage  for  mysteries,  that  R**ne  D'Anjna, 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  Count  of  Provence,  had 
ib^n  represented  with  all  pomible  magnificence,  and  made 
them  a  very  serious  occupation.  Being  in  Provence,  and 
having  received  letters  (rum  his  son  the  Prince  of  Cala- 
bria, who  asked  him  for  an  immediate  aid  of  men,  he  re- 
plied, that  he  had  a  very  different  matter  in  hand,  for  he 
was  fullv  employed  io  setllieg  the  order  of  a  mystery-»m 
Imnmrmf  Qmd, 

Mr  Stniit  in  his  *  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  En- 
fii^,'  has  civen  a  description  <if  the  stage  in  England 
when  myatenes  were  the  only  theatrical  performances. 
\tA.  Ill,  p  190. 

*  In  the  early  dawn  of  literature,  and  when  the  sacred 
myslenee  were  the  only  theatrical  peribrmanres,  what  is 
now  called  the  staee  did  then  conshut  uf  three  spveral 
platforms,  or  stages  raised  one  shove  another.  On  the 
uopermoot  sat  the  Pcf«r  drUtda,  surrounileil  with  his 
Angels :  on  the  second  appeareil  the  Holy  Saints,  and 
glrirified  men :  and  the  last  and  lowrst  was  occiijiiod  bv 
mere  men  who  had  not  yet  passed  frtim  this  traniiiiory  liie 
lothe   regiona  of  eternity.     On  one   side  of  this  lowest 

{i!atfofm  was  the  resemblaace  of  a  dark  pi'rhy  cavern 
rum  whence  ii^oed  ap|>earance  of  fire  and  flanies  :  and 
when  it  was  necessary,  the  audience  were  treated  with 
bMleoos  yelling^  and  noises  as  imitative  of  the  bow  linos  arid 
cries  of  the  wretched  soids  tormented  by  the  relt  nikss  de- 
mons. From  this  yawning  cave  the  devils  ihemuelves  eon- 
stantlv  a^ceflkied  to  delight  and  to  instruct  the  spectaturs : 
— 4o  Je'itht.  because  they  were  usually  the  greatest  jes. 
ters  and  builboos  that  then  appeared  ;  and  to  instruct,  for 
tnat  they  treated  the  wretched  mortals  who  were  delivered 
to  them  with  the  ulmoet  cruelty,  warning  thereby  all  men 
earrftiilv  to  avoid  the  falling  into  the  clutches  of  such  harw 
tfeiHtd  and  remorselem  spirits.'  An  anecdote  relating  to 
in  EngKsh  mjrsfery  presents  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
taaaners  «/  our  co«mtry,  which  then  could  admit  of  such  a 
representation ;  the  simplicity,  if  not  the  libertinism  of  the 
age  was  freat.  *  A  plav  was*  acted  io  one  of  the  princifial 
cifiiM  of  Enifland,  under  the  direciinn  of  the  trading  com- 
panies of  that  eitv,  before  a  numerous  assembly  of  both 
sews,  wherein  Admm  and  Evt  appeared  on  the  stage  en* 
lirely  aahed,  performed  their  whole  part  in  the  rei»resenta- 
ti«i  of  Edmi,  to  the  serpent's  lemptalion,  to  the  eating  of 


the  forbidden  finiit,  the  perceiving  of,  and  conversing  aboot 
their  nakedness,  and  to  the  supply mg  of  fig-lea vss  lo 
cover  ii.'  Wancm  obaervea  they  had  the  authority  of 
scripture  fur  such  a  repreaenutUMi,  and  they  gave  mattero 
^um  as  they  found  them  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis. 
The  followinj;  aruclt*  will  alford  the  reader  a  specimen  ol 
an  KUgont  Morality. 

I.OVX   AND  *rOLLr,  IN  A2VCICNT  MOaALITT. 

One  (ff  the  roost  elegant  Mtimliiies  was  conifMised  by 
Louise  L'Abc  ;  the  As|»asia  uf  Lyons  in  1550,  adored  by 
her  c(Mitem|M>fanes.  Wiih  no  extraordinary  beauty,  she 
however  iiuplayed  the  l'ascnialitin*of  c!a8>ical  learning, 
and  a  vein  of  vernacular  poetry  refined  and  fanciful.— 
To  accumplishnieiits  so  vari«»us  she  abided  Uie  singular  one 
of  distinguishing  hers«>il  by  a  in'litary  spirit,  and  was  nick* 
named  Captain  LiHjiKe.  '  Site  was  a  fine  rider  and  a  fine 
lutaiiisi.  She  presided  in  the  assemb'iea  of  |>ersons  of  litera- 
ture and  diKiinciimi :  married  t-i  a  roi»«^iiianMfacturer, she 
was  called  La  ftrUt  Cordiere^  and  her  nanie  w  still  perpet- 
uated by  tliai  «il'  tiie  street  she  lived  in.  Her  anagram 
was  BtlU  a  Soy, — But  khe  was  belle  also  fur  others.  ^Her 
MoroU  in  inie  |HMiit  were  n«>t  corrrcl,  but  her  taste  was 
never  grtMs :  the  ajihtrs  of  her  perishalile  grac>-s  may  pre- 
serve themselves  sacred  friMii  our  seventy ;  but  the  pro- 
dunM'Nis  of  her  geniUH  niav  i^iill  delight. 

Her  Morality  eniiiled  'D«bat  de  Kolie  et  d*Aino«ir— 
The  ccMiiest  ot  Lime  and  Folly,*  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
ami  ctMitains  »ix  iiiyihohigical  ur  alleeuricai  persona^ies.** 
This  division  resv-rnhies  our  five  acts,  which  s<Min  afler 
the  oul>licaiion  of  this  Moraliiy,  became  generally  prao* 

In  the  first  part,  Aovr  ami  Folly  arrive  at  the  same  too* 
ment  at  the  gate  of  Jnmtt* r'n  |Nilaftf,  to  a  festival  to  which 
he  had  invit^  the  (imJii.  Folly  obnerviiig  Jjovt  just  goinff 
to  step  in  at  ihe  hail  <if  the  ft-mivsl,  piishfd  him  away  aim 
entered  in  first.  Jjjve  is  enraged,  but  Folly  insists  on  her 
precedency,  //ne,  iierceiving  there  was  no  reasoning 
with  Folly t  beiidN  hix  bow  and  sIuhiis  an  arrow ;  but  she 
baffled  his  attempt  hv  rendering  herself  invisible.  She  in 
her  tU'U  becomes  furious,  fails  on  thft  boy,  tearing  out 
his  eyes,  and  then  covers  them  with  a  bandage  which 
could  not  be  taken  off. 

In  the  second  part,  lave^  in  despair  for  having  lost  his 
sight,  im|>l(>res  the  as»isianreof  his  mo:her;  she  tries  in 
vain  to  undo  the  magic  fillet ;  the  knots  are  never  to  bo 
united ! 

In  the  third  part,  Venus  presents  herself  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne  ol  Jiipiier  lo  com|tlain  of  the  otitraee  committed 
by  Folly  on  her  s<in.  jiipiterconimantis  Folly  to  apfiear. 
She  replies,  that  ihuugh  >>he  hax  reasuns  tn  ju^iifv  hericeif, 
she  will  not  venture  to  pl<ad  h*'r  caiisr,  as  she  w  apt  to 
speak  too  much,  or  omit  wliat  was  material.  Folly  asks 
for  a  counsellor,  ^nd  elmoseit  Mercury  :  Apollo  is  stiec- 
led  by  Venus.  The  fixirth  part  roiisi«ts  of^a  long  ilis^yer- 
talino  belwren  Jupiirr  arul  Jjivt^  on  ilie  maiiier  of  JMving. 
Lave  advises  Jupiter,  if  he  wi>he)(  \u  lai=le  rtf  triiesi  ha|tpi- 
m'ss,  to  dencend  on  earth,  lo  lay  down  all  his  majekty  and 
|x>mp ;  anil,  in  th<.*  fijjure  <if  a  nu-re  mortal,  to  sef  k  topive 
pleasure  to  sonif  bf'auiiful  maidi  u  :  '  Tht-n  wilt  thou  fre\ 
quite  another  contentment  than  that  thou  hast  hiihfrtoen- 
joved :  instead  ofs  single  plea^ur**  it  will  be  diMihltMl':  fur 
there  is  asmorh  plea<oire  tn  he  lov»d  as  to  love.'  Jupiter 
agrres  thai  thi<«  may  l»e  true,  but  he  thinks  that  to  adain  to 
tbis  rerpiircs  too  miirli  linn-,  t«M»  miirh  iroiihl»«,  lo/>  many 
atreniionti,— and  that  al>*rail  it  is  nor  worth  trie;n! 

In  the  fifth  part,  A|k»I!o,  ihe  sdvorste  for  Venus,  in  a 
Umt  pl(*adini'  dt  matidH  justice  against  Folly.  T'-e  G<>ds, 
sediic«'d  by  his  eti>qiier>r«*.  nhtm  hv  their  indicnation  that 
thev  wiHild  condemn  Folly  without  h^arins  h»T  sdvoraie 
Mercury.  Hut  Jupiter  cummands  Filrnce,  and  IVli*rriirj 
replies.  His  pleading  is  as  lore  as  the  adverse  pnrty'a, 
aiul  his  arguments  in  favour  of  F'Jly  are  so  plaii^ih'e,  tiiat 
when  he  conrlndes  his  address,  the  frHls  are  divided  in 
opinion  ;  some  espf>nse  the  caii«>*  of /x>t>.,  and  some  that 
of  Folly.  Jupiter,  after  iryinf  in  vain  to  make  them  agree 
together,  promiunces  this  award  :^ 

'  On  arcoiint  of  Ihe  rtifTiciilry  and  importance  of  yonrdie* 
ptites  and  the  diversity  of  your  ofiinimis.  we  have  suspend- 
ed your  contest  from  ihis  day  to  three  times  seven  times 
nine  centuries.  In  the  mean  time  we  command  you  to 
live  amicably  loirether,  wiihoiit  injnrine  one  another. 
Folly  shall  lead  Ijore.  and  take  htm  whithersoever  ho 
plea*es ;  and  when  restorrd  to  his  sight,  after  consullinf 
the  FateS|  sentence  shall  be  proiiminced.' 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


Mcny  beautiful  conceptions  are  •cattered  in  this  elegant  * 
morality,  li  ha«  given  birth  to  sub««quent  imilaiiuiis;  it 
was  too  original  and  playful  an  idea  not  to  be  appro|>riatcd 
bj  the  t>4*eis.  To  ihui  niaraUty  we  perhaps  otvu  the  pane- 
syric  olFoiljf  by  Krusinus,  and  tlie  Ldtve  and  Fbllg  vX  La 
Vootaine. 

RELIGIOUS  NOUySLLETTCS 

I  shall  notice  a  class  of  very  singular  works,  in  which 
the  spirit  of  romance  has  been  called  in  to  render  religion 
Bore  attractive  to  certain  heated  imaginations. 

In  the  Afteenth  century  was  published  a  little  book  of 
proyfM,  accompanied  by  Jigttre$f  both  of  a  t^srj  uncom- 
mon nature  fi»r  a  religious  publication.  It  ufTKrs  loo  cu- 
rious objects  to  pass  over  in  silence.  It  is  entitled  HofrtM" 
lua  Animas  rum  Oraiiuneuli*  aUipulnu  $uyeratlditi$  ^m  ta 
priorUm*  Ubru  non  hcbctitur. 

It  is  a  small  (»ctavo  en  i^tfrei  Gothiquea  printed  by  John 
Grunnmger,  1500.  '  A  garden/  says  the  author,  *  which 
abounds  wiih  flowers  for  *tie  pleasure  of  the  soul/  but 
MarchanH  lelU  ns  they  are  full  of  poison. 

In  spite  of  his  fine  pronii'tes,  the  chief  (lart  uTthese  medita- 
tions are  as  puerile  as  they  are  supemtitious.  This  we 
might  excuse,  because  the  ignorarice  and  superstition  of 
the  times  all«»we(l  such  things;  but  ihe^^res  which  ao- 
company  the  work  are  to  b'l  conJemned  in  all  ages ;  one 
represents  Saint  Ursula  and  some  of  her  eleven  lhou!*and 
virj;ins,  wiih  all  the  licentious  invenliofis  of  an  Areiine. 
What  strikes  the  ear  does  not  so  much  irritate  the  senses, 
observes  the  sage  Horace,  as  what  is  presented  in  all  i)^ 
Budity  to  the  eye.  One  of  these  designs  is  only  ridiru- 
1(HJ!< :  David  is  represented  as  examining  Bathsheba  bath- 
UI2,  while  Cupid  hovering  round  him  throws  his  dart,  and 
with  a  malicious  i«mile  triumphs  in  his  success :  we  have 
had  manv  gross  and  strange  desijfns  like  this.  There  is 
a  lautfhable  picture  in  a  village  in  Holland,  in  which  Abra- 
ham ap|>ear8  ready  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac  by  a  loaded 
bliindeibus!* ;  but  IiH  pioun  intention  is  entirely' fnislrated 
by  an  angel  urining  in  the  pan.  Something  similar  is  the 
design  of  another  painting,  in  which  the  Virgin  receives 
the  aiinunriation  of  the  angel  Gabriel  with  a  huge  chaf»let 
of  beadii  tied  round  her  waist,  reading  her  own  offices,  and 
kneeling  before  a  crucifix ;  or,  like  another  happy  inven- 
litm  to  be  seen  on  an  altar-piece  at  Worms,  in  which  the 
Virgin  throws  Jesus  in  the  hwpper  of  a  mill,  while  from 
the  other  side  he  issues,  changed  into  litlJe  morsels  of 
bread  with  which  the  priests  feast  (he  people.  Matlhison, 
a  modern  traveller,  describes  a  picture  in  a  church  at  Con- 
stance, called  the  Conception  fif  the  holy  Virgin.  An  old 
man  lies  tm  a  cloud,  whence  he  darts  out  a  vast  beam, 
which  passes  ihrniigh  a  dove  hovering  just  below;  at  the 
•nd  of  a  beam  aopears  a  large  transparent  egg,  in  which 
egg  is  seen  a  child  in  swaddling  clothes  with  a  glory  round 
it.  Mary  sits  leaning  in  an  arm  chair,  and  opens  her 
mouth  to  receive  ti.e  egg. 

I  must  not  pass  nnnotired  in  this  article  a  production  as 
extrava<7ant  in  its  de^gn,  in  which  the  author  prided  him- 
self on  discussing  three  thousand  questions  concerning  his 
favourite  lady  Mary. 

The  publication  now  adverted  to  was  not  presented  to 
the  worUI  in  a  barharouw  age  and  in  a  bnrbaroos  coun'ry, 
but  printed  at  Paris  in  1669.  It  b«*an*  (or  tiOe.  Detn^t  SaU 
tUation  dr*  Mrmhm  tacm  du  Corja  de  la  Giorievae 
Vierge.  Mere  de  Diru.  That  is,  *  A  Devout  Salutation 
of  the  Holy  Members  f  f  the  Body  of  the  Glorioim  Virpin 
of  the  Mother  (if  God.'  It  was  printed  and  (Miblished  with 
an  appriihation and  privilege!  which  is  more  strange  than 
the  work  itself.  Valois  rennibales  it  in  these  just  term*  : 
*  What  wwild  Innocent  XI  have  done,  after  having  abol- 
ished the  shameful  C^/ftee  of  the  Concrptivn,  Indulgenee*^ 
Ike,  if  he  had  seen  a  volume  in  which  the  impertinent  de- 
votion of  that  vivtonary  monk  cau«ed  to  be  printed,  with 
permission  of  his  superiors.  Meditations  on  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Body  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ?  Religion,  decency,  and 
good  sense,  are  they  not  alike  wounded  by  such  an  extra- 
vsgwnre  V  In  the  Jo<imal  des  Scavans,  for  December 
1705,  I  find  a  specimen  of  these  $ahUati<ma.  They  have 
preserved  the  most  decent  ones,  in  which  this  fanatic 
salutes  the  htdr  and  the  eon  of  the  holy  Virgin. 

Salutation  to  tlu  Hair 

*  1  salute  you,  charming  hair  of  Maria!  Ka^s  of  the 
mr»>tical  sun  !  Lines  of  the  centre  and  circumference  of 
•ii  created  perfection  !  Veins  of  gold  of  the  mine  of  k>ve ! 
ChaiM  of  the  prison  of  Qod !    Roots  of  tbo  tres  of  life ! 


Rivulets  of  the  fouotain  of  Paradisa !  Strings  oftbs  bsv 
of  chanty  !  Nets  that  caught  Jesus,  and  shall  he  used  ii 
tbo  buotinf-day  of  souls  !* 

SatvMtiam  to  the  £»9» 

*  I  salute  ye,  inteUigoot  ears  oT  Maria !  to  prendsmi 
of  the  princes  of  the  poor !  Tribunal  for  their  |ietiiJaM ; 
salvati(»n  at  the  audience  of  the  miserable !  llMveraiiy  «| 
all  divine  wisdom !  Receivers  general  of  all  wards!  Ts 
are  pierced  with  the  rings  of  our  chains ;  je  are  impsarW 
with  our  necessities !' 

The  images,  prints,  and  miniatures,  with  which  lbs 
catholic  religion  has  occasion  to  decorate  its  splendid  cere* 
monies,  have  frequently  been  consecrated  to  the  porpoacs 
oi  love :  they  have  been  so  many  votive  offerings  wurtby 
to  have  been  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Idalia.  Po^e 
Alexander  VI  had  the  images  of  the  Virgin  made  torepre> 
sent  some  of  his  mistresses ;  the  famous  Vanozza,  his  fo> 
vourite,  was  placed  on  the  altar  c^*  Santa  Maria  del  P» 
iHilo ;  and  Julia  Farness  furnished  s  subject  for  anoiktr 
Virgin.  The  same  genius  of  pi«ius  gallantry  also  viatcd 
our  country.  The  statuaries  nut'e  the  queen  of  Hsary 
III  a  model  for  the  &ce  of  the  Virgin  Marj.  Beans 
elsewhere  affirms,  that  the  Virgtn  Mary  was  generally 
made  to  bear  a  reseinblan  e  to  the  queens  of  the  ai e, 
which,  no  duiibt  produced  aome  real  devotion  ia  Uis 
courtiers. 

The  prayer-books  of  certain  pious  libertines  were  deear> 
ated  with  the  portraits  of  their  tavoiinie  minions  and  ladici 
in  the  characters  of  saints,  and  even  of  the  Virgin  and 
Jrtsus.  This  scsndak>oa  practice  waa  particularly  peevtp 
lent  in  that  rei^n  of  debauchery  in  France,  when  Hearr 
III  held  the  reina  of  government  with  a  loose  hand.  la  a 
missal  once  apfiertaining  to  the  queen  of  Lewis  XII  aiay 
be  seen  a  mitred  aue,  giving  it«  benediction  to  n  man  nro> 
straie  befire  it ;  a  Keen  reproach  to  the  clergv  of  that  day. 
Charles  V,  however  pious  that  emperor  aAccted  to  kc, 
had  a  missal  painted  for  his  mistress  by  the  great  Albert 
Durer,  the  b<MiJers  of  which  are  crowded  with  eztravagaai 
grotesques,  coosistinjg  of  apes,  who  were  sometimes  d^ 
gantly  sfiortive,  givmg  clysters  to  one  another,  and  ia 
many  much  more  offensive  attiiudea,  not  adapied  to 
heighten  the  piety  of  the  Royal  Mistress.  This  missal  hat 
two  French  verses  written  by  the  Emperor  himsrif,  *bi 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  ashamed  of  bis  present.  1  he 
Italians  carried  this  taste  to  excess.  The  nmaners  of  eat 
country  were  more  rarelv  tainted  with  this  depkirsbii 
licentiousness,  although  I  have  observed  an  innocent  ir» 
dency  towards  it,  by~  examining  the  illuminated  manu- 
scripts of  our  ancient  metrical  romances :  while  we  adswc 
the  vivid  colouring  of  these  aplendkl  ntanu9crt|>ik,  Itvecwi- 
ous  observer  will  perceive  that  almost  every  heroine  ii 
represented  in  a  stale  which  appears  incompatible  wiib  her 
reputation  f«>r  chastity.  Most  of  these  works  are,  I  be> 
lieve,  of  French  origin. 

A  gr>od  supplement  might  be  formed  to  ivligioos  isdc- 
crncu's  from  the  Golden  Legend,  which  abounds  ia  thea. 
Henry  Sie|ihens*s  Apology  fir  Herodotus  might  be  like- 
wise consulted  with  efTect'for  the  same  purpose.  There 
is  a  s;ory  of  St  Mary  the  Egyptian,  who  was  perhaps  a 
looser  liver  than  Msry  Magdalen ;  for  not  being  able  ts 
pay  for  her  passage  to  Jerusalem,  whether  riie  was  goiag 
to  adore  the  holy  cross  and  sepulchre,  in  despair  sbs 
thought  of  sn  expedient  in  lieu  of  payment  to  the  ferrymaa, 
which  required  at  least  going  twice,  instead  of  onee,  is 
Jenisalem  as  a  penitential  pilgrimage.  This  anecdote 
prcsen's  the  genuine  character  of  certain  dsvMlscs,  who 
would  have  formed  accomplished  meihodists. 

Melchior  InchofTer,  a  Jesuit  published  a  bookloviM&> 
cate  the  mirscte  of  a  LetUr  which  the  Virgin  Marv  bad 
addressed  to  the  citizens  of  Messina :  when  I^sodi 
brought  him  posiiive  prooft  of  its  evident  forgery,  Inchi4lsr 
ingenuously  confessed  that  he  knew  it  was  an  ' 
but  that  he  had  done  it  by  the  orden  of  his  snpcrisrs. 

This  same  letter  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  like  a 
tian  made  to  her  by  Louis  the  eleventh  of  cAewMccsm^ 
of  Boulogne,  retaining,  however,  for  hit  mtm  nse  tht  rrv^ 
nut*  !  This  solemn  act  bears  the  date  of  the  year  1478, 
ann  ia  entitled  *  Conveyance  of  Louie  the  eleventh  to  the 
Virgin  of  Boulogne  of  the  right  and  title  of  the  fief  and 
htHnage  of  the  county  of  Boulogne,  which  is  held  Inr  ths 
Count  of  Saint  Pol,  to  render  a  faithful  account  bolbre  the 
image  of  the  aaid  lady.* 

Msna  Agreda,  a   religious  visionary,  wrote  fhs  Utft  ^ 
the  Virgin,    She  informs  us  that  sm  rssiatml  llwcM» 


LITERATURE. 

fa  of  Ood  and  ilw  Uy  Mmrf  lUI  lb>  jrti  1B9T.  okcn  i       One  of  Ibe  muM  «»««■■■>   woiti  prnwIMl 

•■(■B  ID  CMipiH  Ihu  oininH  rkapnl]'.     WImd  aba  nihiocl  uf  ihe  VitgjiiiMarj'if.piwIubeilicMtuoi 

Gnwhsd  Ihia  triginal  imdnclioe,  her  coDrenur  ulnHd  Thr  \mn  ol'  ■  C'.ufi:iu  la  Paiii  uul  rruiiiudJf  in 

to  btffn  II ;  aha  ubtyid.     Hsr  frwnik,  howAvir,  ntbv  Vanllu  flic  liishiriui  10  vifeUHM  ■  wuck  puoiuitfiBd 

r4  Ihink  hsr  kH  iiBpimi  Ihui  ihc  infnriBnl  ihrn  ah*  nC  linmnnkn: 

■d  r*^;  frun  cnuolrTUniunli;:  hithjiiwu  ip-  tillu  ■!  trn|{lli    IKUolluIhemrrUKIurilKIingrl  nt 

hed  al  Llabid,  Madrid,  Pvrptrnsn,  uht  Antwerp,     It  lo  ref^i;  Itw  cmic,  Ihef  Fl  'J  on  Iwu  ImUsl  lijt  Kh  MBflfr 

lb*  nua  d  Sharun  fur  ihoaa  cliBatsi.     Thnv  ira  ac   |  tioK  nvvvn  miirmiMa  viAuaijs  in  ftiUo! 


in  Ihii  book  vhKh  Him  found  lo  fin 


JBotladi  Ilw  Virfin  w  ciia6ll«d   in  Ihs  wumbuf  hrr  r 
Ihv  St  AniH.     Afirr  Ih*  birih  of  Marr  >1k  nwind 


h«  I^Hind  141  111I0  ID  be  Samm^  IMi-p^a;  and  u  dual 
Thuma-  huj  made  a  Sam.  ir  Sl.lrin  ij  Thi^.ir.aa 
our  ii>.>.k  had  r.«iii>d  I  Sfittm  uf  itie  yirgn !  Ha  umh- 
diawlj  e«npr.h«Hi«d  Ihr  Urai,n  uf  uur  iivul  TuIxT,  wto 


D  tn(iBed  by  uj  DM  but  hia>- 


dnMmnrthaH.Fi.itt , 

Tb*  wonliip  pul  ID  the  Viri^ui  Marj  ill   Spii 


tha  TelBaie    I   *i>ed  Ihi  prHir   wiih  grru  |irud«Ke  and   foiid   aim   W 
171  to  dan  Haw  nrw  difficullH* ;  Or 


Iislj  ciendittliU  which  ■  (Ilea  lo  the  S<ia  or  ih*  Father,      ir  >»uld  be  inhuman  in  iiva  u  drrp  k  chagrin  tn  ■  Ba 
Whn  ilwr  piir  in  Mari,  their  iniKiiwIuiD  piniirn  ■      -ho  hxl  rrarhal  hii  74ih  yru-.  aa  la  inliinn  hin  sT  lb 


«alT  rrnnlad  ai  ■  Barir^  «  mfi 
Iba'fWW  ■  hinllr  n^  recltieil 
JMn.  te  .Uaris  SaMs.  ohiln  > 

dr">i.1liliril^k>'*hen''ral»a  an 
Arviaa  .J"  lh<  OJ'Mia  mie  ret  pn 
nJipiku  ■oaufWrrt.  Th^  JeHiiii ' 
■Tiha^   rhkiwdira.     I   bill  an  u 

*  Jthiu  mibiuhad  11  SaUni 


^^  Benilrj,  lonf  10  irrwif lini  arhoalB  iiml^id 

Anil  bui  by  buukf  KuuaJiited  with  aiankuid  — > 

Tn  Uiluti  lenlinf  •«»•,  u  H<nc*  wit. 
He  aukea  Iban  wriu.  wbM  Hnr  peel  wrk. 


nrnJod   Ewa^ntltgia.      Ha  dwalia  with  (real  unpfti!  roi.jecimil  ciitrcun.  I  ehaJi  jut  notice  auma  of  ibeH  Tib 

•racT  upon  ik^iu.!  of  IhacekfliaJ  (bode:  there  alwin  l";"f»-'"ch   il>»  Itirwd   ciiut  leiiturea  toeoaaawilk 

»ill  V  mwK  B   hnnn   wiih  nlrnil  m.in.iamlZ^C  -H  i|>«  arrofancaof  .Scjluer.     Thia  sho  n  deapJr  m. 

Slkrd!."l«.^«r.triI!^no«   bl,'  n.u."for"II.;Il!  "d  fcnoiinhi.  b.u«  l.ji|u«,e. 

Bm  uocher  J.«it  1.  n»r.  puteular  in   hi.  ancouala.  I       1'-""   »al«»i"le  ia|«noj  w  out  oilie,  *h*a,  (• 

Hi    po«t>e*lr   "area  "a  thu  we    .hall    ei,..ricii»   a  I   f-^'  '"^   *""  ''.  ""  •tS'r"!  ^  •"  "■"■».  •» 

mmrmme   planire  in  hiaami  aad  embraeina  Iht  bndwa  i<™fi<»<>  ■  <»1>I><».  editor  of  MilinB<a  Poaraa:  toritmtM 

■r  (ba  UaoHdidKywil!   bvha  in  Ihe  pre.enn  oTearh  ,  'h»iii||««ulT -l«h  p-odueed  Jl  hi.  ajwirdLliea.     Aaiti* 

Obrr,  a»l    lor  thM  purpn..  <h»e  ar<  meat  afr'table  «■"'"•  ■  I"'   """";*   bard  «»pl™(  _  «■  amaaoaaai^  « 

bvdH  ia -bieh  n  .bail  awin  Idia  Keh ;  Ihal  wa  ahaU  all  ■"  »« ''np'«"W"l»''""7  ""ia  «  BmilaraoMd.bi* 


■irKaU.  ihaa  iHn   lo  naJl  IhcH  nierlainmanu,  and 
■I  Ihe  nwrrecTiw,  will  hara  awre  luiunani  ire«e.,  ors*- 
■rm«lwiibhbb«»andhiKl-dmH.a.in  thi.  life! 
_  Suchw«*ibeba(ikaaiK*aodaniutJ)>Mudi*d,aBdwhieh 


btmUo  iboaevf  Ehrir  readmit  that  aarh  ailraTanDC«a 
ibooldenrb*  pubbM!      AadyM.ann  la  iha  liM  in 

fielamqw  and  imoaaaiiiBad  pmeil  i.  im^oyad  by  Iha 
■oirra  Apoailaa  0fM7auei.n1  lb*  8wnkiibiir|biaBa, — 
Aa  Maranana,  iba  MatbndiM. ! 

I  tai  u  acnwii  of aaiMher  booh  aftfaiaclaaa,  riiKeiiloa. 
Momh  la  be  aotierd.  It  baafnr  till.,  •  Th*  Bpimua] 
Kalcadw,  eoapoaed  of  aa  naay  Madri(aJ.  or  BeoM.  and 
Efifranu  iJiara  ara  daj.  hi  the  Tear  i  writiea  for  iha 
ri—iilaliMi  of  the  piou.  aad  iha  ninoua.  Br  falbar  Q. 
Cortada,  AiMinPreaeharalBajoHw,  I6U.'  Toairaa 
■Mida  of  ihia  aiafular  eoUaclimaka  aa  Epicrant  aiidrH- 
aad  M  a  Joauit,  wha  TOuaR  aa  ba  waa,  oaed  la  ■■rt.sBn 
■aArhaaliniBPMrtirTlbaoaieHHa!  Tba  Eabiiiar. 
faat  tbi  (ina  •  paial  1»  Ibcaa  .pn : 
I  na  pnm  dnnc  ftm  al  ner  al  hannb 

■ooa  I.  rada  Epeian  doH  la  ilk  hb  npatlci : 
Qui  Tii>Bal.  id  anUka, 


rawiniMltbandwnikhk, 


Tavbodrne 

Th*  ps(m  ofthaapur  aaa  Manallj  wkk  1 
wi — — •aiMacwUnth.Ulti 


butirurDucirr  i* a.  bold   eanufh  10  canjeciur*   ibal  i]m 
miuniBIbe  '  Patadue  L.oal !'     Hating  laid  down  iIh  b. 

nne  >ili  b-,  il.ai  MilloB,  who  wa.  n^r  cartlMtf  Ma 
rmorf  faBK,  bad  hia  po«n  read  la  him  after  il  h^  bai* 
publiahnt.  The  Snt  (dilioa  appearrd  in  IMT.aad  Iba- 
Kcond  in  l*TS  in  whioh  al  Ibe  faulH  of  iha  foraar  adiAa* 
ara  coniiDued.  By  Ikntfimt  Iba  DncUir  neaa.  wbal  V 
coBuder.  lobe  audi  i  fbrwa  .hall  aooa  aHlhalhii>C». 
aona  of  Criliciaa*  ara  apocryphal. 
BenUty  Hy.  ibal  ha  will  app^  Ihe  want  ofaiaBaaoripta 

aad  *  bappy  Coajectart.' 

Milbm,  afirr  tha  woctuaioa  of  Salaa'.  .paacblatb* 
Ulet  «a|cl.,  pnered*  IbiM : 


I.  OfmlihtrrhmbiB;  Iha  nidden  bleia 
L  Far  round  lllankiil  bell  1  hithlyihey  n«4 
I.  Inlnn  ibe  HlfhcM  1  and  tara  with  cnniad  <r 
%.  cra.h'do,th«iraoiio.llnf.hifV--- ■'■--' — 


•1ln(.h>rU.lh.<llnorwai 


Babe,  iha  Donor  alien  

he  putaUadrf  iHlndafHrard.;  u  iba  Hlh,  benia  MBift 
■aalead  of  nu ;  aad  11  Iha  lail  Una  be  preiar.  watt  I* 
•aafl.  AQ  lbe«  ebaifH  ara  ao  Baay  defcadaliMa  of  iba 
-.. _.._,. pietieiUbMliliiii, 


'ord  wmi,  tbajMaiie  tiir  Iba  aaeeifle  tana,  i.  Mill  Mrvif. 
r  aad  aobler  ibaa  aaardi ;  aaJ  tba  beauilU  1  iBi  apliw 
r  aaift,  which  i.  alwara  iadaAula  la  lb*  an,  whUa  A* 
«d>t7«finat«aaM  W  analr  dMariba  Aa  M^^M 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


AtftTen,  givei  an  idea  of  grandeur  and  maieaty* 
Milton  writes,  book  i,  t.  63, 

No  lij^ht,  but  rather  darkne«  tMMo 
Stnred  only  to  diacoYer  eigbie  of  wo 

Ferhapa  borrowed  from  Speneer : 

A  little  glooming  light,  much  like  a  shade. 

Faerjr  Q,ueen,  B.  i,  C.  i,  St  14, 

rhia  fine  expression  of  <  darkness  Tisible*  the  Doctor's 
Vkical  sagacity  has  thus  rendered  dearer  :— 

<  No  light,  but  rather  a  transpicuous  gkMNn.* 

Anin  our  learned  critic  distinguishes  the  74th  line  of 
jMurstbook — 

As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole, 

M  '  a  viciou  s  verse,'  and  therefore  with  *  happy  conject 
tme,'  and  no  taste,  thrusts  in  an  entire  verse  oc  his  own 
eompositjon— 

*  Distance  whkh  to  express  all  measure  falls.* 

%l>'Uoa  write9^ 

Our  torments  also  may  hi  length  of  time 
Become  our  elements. 

B.  ii,  rer  274. 

Beotlej  coiutKCTs, 

*  Then,  as  was  well  observed,  our  torments  may 
BMome  our  elements. 

A  curious  iniitance  how  the  insertion  of  a  single  prosaic 
•xju'ession  turns  a  fine  verse  into  something  worye  than 
the  vilest  prose. 

To  conclude  with  oo^  more  instance  of  critical  emenda- 
tion :  Milton  says,  with  an  agreeable  turn  of  expression- 
Bo  parted  they  ;  the  angel  up  to  heaven, 
From  the  thick  shade ;  and  Adam  to  his  bower. 

Bentley  *  conjectinvs'  thete  two  verses  to  be  inaccurate, 
•Ad  in  lieu  of  the  last  writer— 

*  Adam  to  ruminate  on  past  discourse.* 

And  then  our  erudite  critic  reasons !  as  thus : 

After  the  conversation  between  the  angel  and  Adam  in 
the  bower,  it  may  be  well  presumed  that  our  first  parent 
waited  on  his  heavenly  guest  at  his  departure  to  some  little 
distance  from  it,  till  he  began  to  take  his  flight  towards 
heaven ;  and  therefbre  *  sagaciously'  thinks  that  the  poet 
•oald  not  with  propriety  say  that  the  angel  parted  from  the 
Akk^uuUy  that  n,  the  bowery  to  go  to  heaven.  But  if 
Adam  attended  the  angel  no  farther  than  the  door  or  en- 
trance of  the  bower,  then  he  shrewdly  asks  *  How  Adam 
eould  return  to  his  bower  if  he  was  never  out  of  it  ?* 

Our  editor  has  made  above  a  thousand  similar  correc- 
tions in  this  edition  of  Milton !  Some  have  suspected  that 
the  same  kind  intention  which  prompted  Drvden  to  per- 
■oade  Creech  to  undertake  a  translation  of  Horace  influ- 
anced  those  who  encouraged  our  Doctor,  in  thus  exerrising 
his '  sagacity'  and  *  happy  conjecture*  on  the  epic  of  Mil- 
ton. He  is  one  of  those  learned  critics  who  have  happily 
<  elucidated  their  author  into  obscurity ;'  and  comes  nearest 
to  that  '  true  conjectural  critic*  whose  jprractice  a  Portii- 
aueae  satirist  so  greatly  admired  ;  by  which  means  if  he 
5e  only  followed  up  b^  future  editors,  wo  might  have  that 
immaculate  edition,  m  which  little  or  nothing  should  be 
iband  of  the  original ! 

I  have  collected  these  few  instances  as  not  tmintercst* 
mg  to  men  of  taste  ;  they  may  convince  us  that  a  scholar 
may  be  familiarised  to  Greek  and  Latin,  thoueh  a  stranger 
to  ma  vernacular  literature ;  and  that  a  verbal  critic  may 
•ometimes  be  successful  in  his  attempts  on  a  mngUt  wordy 
though  ho  may  be  incapable  of  tasting  an  enftre  omtenee. 
Let  It  also  remain  as  a  gibbet  on  the  high  roads  of  litera- 
tnre ;  that  *  conjectural  critics'  as  they  pass  may  not  for- 
fot  the  foolish  fate  of  Bentley. 

The  following  epigram  appeared  on  this  occasion  :— 

OK  MILTOir's   BXECUTIONKH. 

DM  MIHon^s  prose,  O  Charles !  thy  death  defend  ? 

A  (bnous  foe,  unconscious,  proves  a  friend  ; 

On  Milion*s  verse  does  Bentley  comment  f  know, 

A  weak  officloiw  friend  becomes  a  foe. 

While  te  would  seem  his  auihor^s  (ame  to  Airther, 

The  murderous  critic  has  avenged  thy  murder. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  iha  classical  leomtng  of  Dr 
was  liagiilar  aad  acute.    But  the  profound  erudi. 


tion  of  words  is  frequently  foynd  nut  to  be  allied  to  ihi 
■enaibility  of  taata,  and  far  ramoved  from  tha  ardow  4 
fanius. 

A  JAUSXirUT  DICTIOIIAJIT. 

When  L'Advocat  published  his  concise  Biographicat 
Dictionary,  the  Janscnists,  the  Methodbts  of  Fraaes^ 
eonsidered  it  as  having  been  written  with  a  view  to  depra* 
ciate  the  merit  of  their  friends.  It  must  be  acknowlegsd 
there  was  little  foundation  for  ihis  complaint ;  bat  the  spvit 
of  party  is  soon  alarmed.  The  Abbe  Barral  uadertqak  a 
dictionary  devoted  to  their  came.  In  this  labour  he  wh 
dulged,  anisted  by  bis  good  friends  the  Jansenisis,  all  the 
impetuosity  and  acerbity  of  a  splenetic  adversary.  The 
abb6  was,  however,  an  able  writer ;  his  anecdotes  ara  ao- 
roerous  and  well  choaen  ;  and  his  style  is  rapid  and  glow> 
ing.  Tbe  work  bean  for  title  *  Dictionnaire  Histonqoe, 
Litteraire,  et  Critique  deaHommes  Celcbree,'  €  vols.  8 vo. 
1759.  It  is  no  unuseful  speculation  to  observe  in  what 
manner  a  faction  represents  those  who  have  not  been  ks 
favourites ;  for  this  purpose  I  select  the  characters  of  Pc^ 
elon,  Crannier,  and  Luther. 

In  their  article  of  FenHon  they  write,—*  He  consposed 
for  the  iosiruciion  of  the  Dukes  uf  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and 
Berry,  several  works,  amongst  othera  the  Telcmachus.  A 
singular  book,  which  partakes  at  once  of  tbe  character  sf 
a  romance,  and  of  a  pnem,  and  which  suUsiiiutrs  a  pro- 
saic cadence  for  versification.  But  several  luscious  pio^ 
tures  would  not  lead  us  to  suspect  that  this  book  issued 
from  the  pen  of  a  sacred  minister  for  the  cducaiioa  of  a 
prince ;  and  what  we  are  tokl  by  a  famous  poet  n  not  ia»- 
prubable,  that  Fenelon  did  not  compose  it  at  court,  but 
that  it  is  the  fruits  of  his  retreat  in  his  dioceee.  And  in- 
deed the  amours  of  Calypeo  and  Eucharb  should  not  he 
the  first  lessons  that  a  minister  shookl  give  his  scholars* 
and  besides,  the  fine  moral  maxims  which  the  author  at- 
tributes to  the  Pagan  divinities  are  not  well  placed  in  their 
mouth.  Is  not  this  rendering  homage  to  the  demons  vf  the 
great  truths  which  we  receive  from  the  Gospel,  and  tode* 
spoil  J.  C.  to  render  respectable  the    annihilated  gudssf 

f»agani»ni? — This  prelate  was  a  wretched  divine,  notfl 
amiliar  with  the  livht  of  profane  authora  than  with  that  «i 
the  fathers  of  the  church.  Phelipeauz  has  given  us  in  his 
narraiive  of  '  Quietism,'  the  portrait  of  the  friend  of  Ma> 
dame  Giiyon.  This  archbishop  has  a  lively  genius,  artful, 
and  supple,  which  can  flatter  and  dissimulate  if  ever  aay 
could.  Seduced  by  a  woman,  h®  wu  S4>licituus  to  spread 
his  seduction.  He  joined  to  the  politeness  and  elegance  sf 
conversation  a  modest  air,  whicn  rendered  him  amiable. 
He  spoke  of  spirituality  with  the  expression  and  the  e 
(hui'iaKm  of  a  prophet ;  y^'xih  euch  talents  he  flattered 
self  tlial  every  tiling  would  yivid  to  him.* 

In  this  work  the  Proteviants,  particularly  the  first  re- 
formers, find  no  quarter  ;  and  thus  virnlently  their  rabid 
Catholicism  exults  over  the  unhappy  end  of  Thomas  Craa- 
nier.  the  first  protestsnt  archbishop. 

'  Thcmait  Cranmer  married  the  sister  of  Osiander.  As 
Henry  VIII  detested  married  priests,  Cranmer  kept  this 
serorid  marriage  in  profound  secrecy.  This  action  serves 
to  show  the  character  of  this  great  reformer,  who  '»  the 
hero  of  Burnet,  whofe  history  is  so  much  esteemed  in  En- 
gland .  What  blindness  to  suppose  him  an  Athanssios  wba 
was  at  once  a  Lutheran  secretly  married,  a  consecrated 
archbishop  under  the  Roman  pontifT,  whose  power  he  de- 
tested, saying  the  mass  in  which  he  did  not  believe,  and 
granting  a  power  to  say  it  !  The  divine  vengeance  burst 
on  this  sycophantic  courtier,  who  had  always  proatituted 
his  conscience  to  his  fortune.' 

Their  character  of  Luther  is  quite  Lutheran  in  OM 
sense,  for  Luther  was  himself  a  stranger  to  moderair 
strictures. 

*  The  furious  Luther,  perceiving  himself  assisted  by  tba 
credit  of  several  princes,  broke  loose  against  the  church  with 
the  most  inveterate  rage,  and  runtf  the  most  terrible  alarv 
against  the  pope.  According  to  him  we  should  have  set 
fire  to  every  thing,  and  reduced  to  one  heap  of  ashes  tka 
pope  and  the  princes  who  supported  him.  Nothing  equals 
the  rage  of  this  phrenetic  man,  who  was  not  satisfied  with 
exhaling  his  fury  in  horrid  declamations,  but  who  was  for 

Rutting  all  in  practice.  He  raised  his  excesses  to  tha 
eight  by  inveighini  against  the  vow  of  chastity,  and  ii 
marrying  publicly  Catherine  de  Bore,  a  nun,  whom  he  en- 
ticed with  eight  othera  from  their  convents.  He  had  pro- 
Cared  the  minds  of  the  people  for  this  infamous  proceeding 
J  a  trcatiia  which  ho  eautled  *  Examples  of  iIm  Papirir 


LITERATURE. 


•nd  Tbeolofy,'  ia  which  he  coodcnuM  the 
which  mil  the  Mints  had  given  to  ooolinenoe.  H« 
nt  length  quietly  enough,  in  1546,  «t  Uleben,  his 
eoaniry-plsfee  >-Ood  retennng  the  terrible  effects  of  his 
icBfcnnce  to  another  life.' 

Oraaoser,  who  perished  at  the  stake,  these  fiinatic  reli- 
psMala  |iroclaim  as  an  example  of  '  divine  vengeance  ;* 
Kai  Lothcr,  the  true  parent  of  the  Rfiurmaiion,  *died 
^/hmhf  ewough  at  Isleben  :*  th'is  must  have  pbuled  their 
isde  of  reaaoninf ;  but  they  extricate  themselves  out  of 
tae  dilemaaa  by  the  usual  way.  Their  curses  are  never 
nribat  the  lawyers  call  *  lapsed  legacies.* 

MAJniSCJlIPTS  AMD  ■OOKS. 

It  would  be  no  uninteresling  literary  specolatioo  to  d^ 
■eribe  the  diifionlties  which  some  of  our  most  favourite 
warfcs  eaeountered  in  their  manu*cript  state,  and  even 
after  they  had  passed  thrvnigh  the  press.  Sterne,  whi^n  he 
his  first  and  second  volumes  of  Tristram 


Bfaandy,  offrred  them  tf>  a  bookseller  at  York  for  fifty 


but  was  refused :  he  came  to  town  with  his  mss  ; 
and  he  and  Robert  Dodsley  agreed  in  a  manner  of  which 
Bckher  repeated. 
The  Roaciade,  with  all  its  merit,  lay  for  a  considerable 
B  a  dunnant  state,  till  Churchill  and  his  publisher 
impatient,  and  almost  hopeless  of  success. — 
Barn's  Justice  was  disposed  of  by  its  author,  who  was 
weary  of  sulidting  booksellers  to  purchase  the  ms  for  a 
trtfe,  and  which  now  yields  an  aimual  income.  Collins 
homt  hts  odes  before  tKe  door  of  his  ptibliiher. — The  iiub- 
Kcaiioa  of  Dr  Bbiir*s  Sermons  was  rrfured  by  Strahsn, 
the  *  Rssay  on  the  Irorautabilitr  of  Truth,'  by  Dr 
>,  couU  find  no  publwher,  and  was  printed  by  two 
friend«  of  the  author,  at  their  joint  expeoae. 

*  The  aermnn  in  Tristam  Sandy'  (says  Sterne,  in  hi;* 
prefiioe  to  his  Sermonti)  *  was  printed  by  itself  some  years 
ago,  but  eould  find  neither  purcnasers  nor  readers.*  When 
it  was  iuaerted  ia  his  eccentric  work,  it  met  with  a  most 
fiivnaraMe  receptioa,  and  occasioned  the  others  to  be  col- 
laeied. 

Joseph  Warton  writes,  *  When  Gray  published  his  ex- 
qoisite  Ode  ua  Eton  College,  his  first  publication,  little 
notice  was  taken  of  it.'  The  Polyeucte  of  Corneiile, 
which  is  now  aceounled  to  be  his  master^piece,  when  he 
read  it  to  the  literary  assembly  held  at  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouilkt,  was  not  approved.  Voiture  came  the  next  dav, 
and  in  gentle  terms  acouainted  him  with  the  unfavuurak>)e 
opinioo  of  the  critics.  Such  ill  judges  were  then  the  must 
lashionablo  wits  of  France. 

It  was  with  freat  difficulty  that  MrsCentlivre  could  i;ct 
her  *  Busy  Body'  performed.  Wilks  threw  down  hirf  part 
with  an  oath  of  detestation :  our  comic  authoress  fell  on  her 
knees  and  wepc.— Hor  tears,  and  not  h*'r  wit.  prevailed. 

A  pamphlet  published  in  the  year  1738,  entitleil  *  A  letter 
to  the  S«iciety  of  B<ioksellers,  on  the  Method  <>f  fdrminj^  a 
true  Judgment  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Authors,'  roniain« 
som^  curious  literary  intelligence,  and  is  an  follows  : — 

*  We  have  known  books,' says  our  writer,  *  that  in  the 
MS  have  been  damned,  as  well  as  others  which  seemed  in 
be  so,  since,  aAer  their  appearance  in  the  world,  they  have 
often  la^n  by  neKlected.  Witnens  the  *'  Parailise  Lost"  of 
the  famous  Milton,  and  the  Optics  of  Sir  Isaar  Newton, 
which  last,  'tis  said,  had  no  character  .vr  credit  here  ti'.l 
n'rtioed  in  Prance.  "The  Hi<toriral  Connection  of  the 
Old  snd  New  Testament,"  by  Shiickford,  i^  also  reported, 

twelve- 
not  with- 
out some  difficulty,  to  creep  op  to  a  ser<inil  edition,  and 
afterwards  even  to  a  third.  And,  which  is  another  r>-- 
aMrkable  inirtance,  the  manuKcript  of  Dr  Prideanx'^ 
**  Cunoectinn"  is  well  known  to  have  been  bandied  abtMit 
fi'om  hand  to  hand,  amonf  several,  at  lea«t  five  or  oix  of 
Che  most  eminent  booksellers,  durinf  the  space  of  at  |f*a«t 
two  years,  to  no  purpose,  none  of  them  iindertakini;  to 
nrmt  that  excellent  work,  ft  lay  in  ohsmrity,  till  Arrhdearon 
Echsrd,  the  author'j  friend,  stroncly  recommended  it  to 
Tonson.  ft  was  ',>urchaped,  an  <  the  publication  was  very 
successful.  R«il«mson  Cnr.oe*s  manuscript  alt*o  ran 
throofh  the  whole  trade,  nor-%o«tid  any  one  print  it,  though 
the  writer,  De  F««,  was  in  cnod  repute  as  an  author. 
One  honkseller  at  la«t  no*  remarkable  for  his  disremment, 
but  for  his  spe'striative  turn,  enfaied  in  this  publiestion. 
7^  bookseller  got  above  a  tl«oiijand  iruineas  by  it ;  and 
the  hoohaoltevs  are  aeeumulat'vif  money  every  hour  bv 
of  thia  work  ia  all  sh^naa.    The  oadartaker  uf 


to  have  been  seldom  imjuired  after  for  about  a 
month's  time  ;  however  it  made  a  shift,  though  i 


the  translation  of  Rapin,  after  a  very  eonaiderable  part  «f 
the  work  had  been  published,  was  not  a  httlo  dubiuai  «f 
its  success,  and^^was  strongly  mdioed  to  drop  the  deaigBb 
It  proved  at  last  to  be  a  most  profitable  literary  advaotart. 
It  IS,  perhaps,  useful  to  record,  that  while  the  fine  cooi- 
poaitions  of  genius  and  the  elaborate  labours  o'  erudltioB 
are  doomed  to  encounter  these  obstacles  to  taoM,  and 
never  are  but  slightly  remunerated,  works  of  another  da> 
scriptiun  are  rewarded  in  t.e  most  princely  manner ;  al 
the  recent  sale  of  a  bookseller,  the  copyright  of  '  Vyae^ 
Spelling-book'  was  soM  at  the  enormous  price  of  CIJMO ; 
with  an  annuity  (^50 guineas  tu  the  author! 

THE   Tt7AXISH  SPY. 

Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the  *  Turkish  Spy,'  tha 
author  has  shown  one  uncommon  merit,  by  having  opened 
a  new  sfiecies  of  composition,  which  has  been  pursued  bj 
other  writers  with  inferior  success,  if  we  except  the  chara^* 
ing  *  Persian  Letters'  of  Montesquieu.  Tne  *  Tivkish 
Spy'  is  a  book  which  has  delighted  us  in  our  childhood,  and 
to  which  we  can  still  recur  with  pleasure.  But  its  ia* 
genious  author  is  unknown  to  three  parts  of  his  admirers. 

In  Boswell's  *  Life  of  Jnhnaoii'  is  this  dialogue  coacermag 
the  writer  of  the  *  Turkiah  Spy.'  *  B.  I^y,  Sir,  m  the 
"  Turkish  Spy"  a  genuine  book  ?  J.  No,  Sir.  Mrs  Man- 
ley  in  her  **  Life"  says,  that  her  father  wroU  the  two  Jtr§i 
volumtM;  and  in  anotner  book— ^*  Dunton's  Lrfe  and  Er-> 
rourit,"  we  find  that  the  rest  was  toriden  bv  9n€  SmmU  at 
two  guineas  a  sheet,  under  the  direction  of  l>Mid^eley.' 

I  do  not  know  <»n  what  authority  Mrs  Manley  advances 
that  her  father  was  the  author;  but  this  lady  was  never 
nice  in  detailing  fads.  Dunton,  indeed,  gives  some  infofw 
■nation  in  a  very  loose  manner.  He  telb  us,  p.  f4f ,  that 
if  ii  probable,  by  reasons  whidi  he  insirioates.  that  sas 
JJradshaWf  a  hackney  author,  was  the  writer  of  the  *  Turk- 
is'i  Spy.*  This  man  pnibahly  was  engaged  by  Dr  Midge* 
ley  to  tran9>lale  the  volumes  as  they  a|ipeared  at  the 
rate  of  40«  per  sheet.  On  the  whole,  all  this  proves,  at 
least,  how  little  the  author  was  known  whilo  the  volumea 
were  publishing,  and  that  he  is  aa  little  known  at  praeeai  by 
the  extract  from  Boswell. 

The  ingenious  writer  uf  the  Turkish  8p7  »  John  Paul 
Marsna,  an  Italian :  s«»  that  the  Turkiah  Spy  is  just  as 
real  a  personage  as  Cid  Hamet,  from  whom  <  !ervantea 
sajTs  he  had  his  *  History  of  Don  Quixole.'  Maraaa  had 
been  impi ironed  for  a  political  conspiracy;  after  his  re- 
lease If  retired  to  Monaco,  where  he  wrote  the  *  Hiatorj 
of  the  Plot,'  which  is  said  to  be  valuable  for  many  curious 
particulars.  Marana  was  at  once  a  man  of  letters  and  of 
the  world.  He  had  long  wished  to  reside  at  Paris ;  in  that 
assemblage  of  taste  and  hixury  his  talents  pmcurtd  him 
paininM.  It  was  during  his  residence  there  that  he  pro- 
diiceil  his  *  Turkish  Spy.*  By  this  ingenious  contrivance 
he  gave  the  hinlory  of  the  last  age.  He  dincovers  a  rich 
memory,  and  a  lively  imagination ;  but  critics  have  said 
that  he  touches  every  thing,  snd  penetrates  nothing.  His 
fir^t  three  volumes  greativ  pleased :  the  rest  are  inferior. 
Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  Pliny,  were  his  favourite  authors. 
He  lived  in  a  philosophical  mediocrity ;  and  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  retired  to  his  native  country,  where  he  died 
in  I69S. 

Ch&rpentier  gave  the  first  particulars  of  this  ingenious 
man.  Even  in  his  time  the  volumes  were  read  as  they 
came  out,  while  its  author  remained  unknown.  Charpen- 
tier*ii  proof  of  the  author  is  indisputable ;  for  he  preserved 
the  following  curious  certificate,  written  in  Marana's  own 
liand*writing. 

M,  the  under-written  John  Paul  Marana,  author  of  a 
mannsrript  Italian  volume,  intituled,  * IJ EtjAorwimrt  TVros. 
tamo  Urto,^  acknowledge  that  Mr  Charpeniier,  appointed 
by  the  I.«ord  Chanrellor  to  reriite  the  said  manuscript,  has 
not  gran'ed  me  his  certiftcatc  for  printing  the  said  manu- 
scri|>t,  hilt  on  condition  to  rescind  four  passages.  The  first 
beginning,  &e.  By  this  I  promise  to  suppress  from  the 
said  manusrript  the  places  above  marked,  so  that  there 
shall  remsin  no  vestige ;  since,  without  agreeing  to  this,  the 
said  rertificste  would  not  have  been  granted  to  me  by  the 
said  Mr  Chnrpentier;  and  for  surety  of  the  above,  whicb 
I  acknowledge  to  be  true,  and  which  1  promise  poartually 
to  execute,  f  have  signed  the  present  writing.  Farii, 
tSth  September,  1686. 

JoHiv  Paul  Miaaaa.' 

Tills  paper  serves  a«  a  curious  instance  in  what  wsaaar 
the  censors  of  hooks  clipped  the  wings  of  geaiua  wbaa  il 
was  finaid  oo  daring  or  eacarsive. 
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Tii«M)  irMciiiiliii|j(«  uf  tho  Cuuii«ir  «|ip«ar  to  be  niark«d 
bv  M«ruM  IB  th«  iHiniod  wurk.  We  liiMl  more  ihaii  uiice, 
Ctkasinn  ifiriih  ihtmo  word«  :  *  the  begiuniiiK  ul'  tJui  letter  u 
waniiug  in  Um  Italian  tiaiulatioo ;  Uie  anginal  paper  bang 
torn.' 

No  one  hai  yet  taken  the  paiot  to  oba«*rve  the  datea  of 
the  tir«i  editimw  of  tho  French  and  the  Eugluh  Turkuh 
8pie«,  which  would  «etUe  the  dinputed  ori)pn.  Ii  apiiears 
by  the  document  before  iiS|  to  have  btren  oi  i^nally  whtUn 
in  Italian,  but  pr>ibably  wac  first  pufliaheH  in  French. 
Doe*  Che  £ngUsh  Turkuh  Spy  differ  fruiu  the  French  one  ? 

■  PKNISA,  J01f«01f,  AND  IHAKSPCARK. 

The  characteni  of  these  three  great  masters  of  En^ith 

Cietry  ste  sketched  by  Fuller,  iii  hi«  *  Worthies  of  bsn^ 
nd/  It  is  a  literary  morsel  that  must  not  be  passed  by. 
The  criticisHMof  ihoM  who  lived  in  or  near  the  timen  when 
Authors  fliNKished  meni  our  obnervaiion.  They  sometimes 
•li<:ii  a  ray  uf  intelligence,  which  later  opuiious  do  n<»t  al- 
ways (jtiTe. 

He  ubienres  on  Spenser — *  the  many  ChaueeritmM  used 
(for  I  will  not  say  aliected  by  him)  are  th<iU){hi  by  the  ijtmx 
rant  to  be  bUmMkUf  known  by  tti*)  learn»-d  to  be  beautiea, 
to  his  btHik  ;  which,  nutwiihstandinie,  had  been  more  •aif 
dbU,  if  more  conformed  to  o<ir  nMHlt-rii  language'.' 

On  J»Mison.— ^  His  parU  were  n  4  s*i  ready  to  run  ^ff 
lAemse/iMS,  as  able  to  answer  the  npiir :  so  ihiit  it  may  be 
truly  sai.l  of  him,  that  he  had  an  elalnirate  wit,  wrmi|iht  uui 
by  hi.4  own  industry  .—He  would  tit  Mtlent  m  learned  c«>m- 
pany,  and  suck  in  (beside*  wine)  iiuir  several  hunitMii^ 
into  his  observation.  Wtiat  ^as  or*  in  others,  he  wan  abl» 
to  r^ne  himself. 

*  H*i  «va8  paramount  in  the  dramaiic  part  of  (>«»eiry,  and 
taught  the  'tage  an  exact  conf  *rniiry  lo  thf  laws  of  co> 
U>'dia>i8.  Hi*  ciMiiedies  were  above  ihf  Volge  (nhich 
are  only  tickle<l  wiih  doArnright  ob<«<:t  ni'*  ),  and  took  not  »o 
wt:ll  ai  ihe  ^rj<  sArofcc  as  at  the  rebound,  when  beheld  the 
second  time ;  yea,  ihey  will  endure  n-adiii];  to  long  at 
eiihf  r  ingenuity  or  learninj;  are  fashnifiable  in  <Hjr  nation. 
If  hiM  latter  be  not  so  spniefut  and  vigorous  as  his  Hn>t 
piei'.es,  all  that  aie  f>ld  wi.l,  and  all  who  desire  to  be  old 
should  fzcuse  him  therein. 

On  S  iaks|ieare.<— '-  He  wa!i  an  eminent  instance  of  the 
truth  of  that  rule,  poelo  iion  ^/,  »etl  na^rUur ;  (»ne  is  not 
made,  but  bom  a  ihh«i.  Indeed  I  i^  learning  wat  but  very 
little  ;  iio  that  as  Cornish  dinmoniU  are  not  pulihcd  by  any 
lapidary,  but  are  poin'ed  and  oni'Mnhed,  even  <is  they  are 
taken  out  <if  the  earth,  so  Nature  iuelf  was  all  the  art 
whirh  wai  used  upon  him. 

*  Many  were  the  witcomhats  h*'twixi  him  and  Ben  J<>n. 
■on.  whirh  two  I  heh«»ld  lik«^  a  Spanish  great  galleon,  and 
an  English  man^f-war.  Ma^tei  Jtmrtn  (tik»-  the  F  rmer) 
wai  hudt  far  higher  in  learning;  solid,  but  Won;  in  hi*  per- 
formances. Shaksptare,  wiih  an  Kniflixh  man-of-«*ar, 
lesier  in  bulk,  but  lighier  in  sai/tng,  could  turn  with  all  tide*, 
and  take  advaniatre  of  o^  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his 
wit  and  invention.* 

Hud  theae  '  Wii-combaK,*  between  Shakppeare  and 
Jonsi>n,  which  Fuller  notices,  been  chronicled  by  some 
faithful  BnsweU  of  the  age,  our  literary  history  would  have 
received  an  inierestiir»  accession.  A  letter  has  been  pub- 
UshiNl  by  Dr  Berkenhout  reiaiinte  to  an  evening*!*  conver- 
sation between  <Mir  great  rival  banh,  and  Allevnthc  actor. 
Poele,  a  dramatic  poet,  writes  to  his  friemi  Mai  low,  ano- 
ther p'Nit.  The  D«ictor  unfortunately  in  giving  this  copy 
did  iinf  recollect  his  authority. 
*  Friend  Marlow, 

*  I  never  longed  for  thy  companye  more  than  last  night : 
we  were  all  very  merrve  at  the  Globe,  where  Ned  AHevn 
dill  niH  scruple  to  affirme  pleasantly  to  ihv  friend  Will, 
that  he  had  stolen  his  speeche  ab<»ut  the  qna'iiyes  of  an 
actor's  excellencye  in  Hamlet  his  Tragedye,  from  conver- 
■atinns  manyfold  which  had  (tassed  ht'lweon  ihem,  and 
opinyons  given  by  AHeyn  tourhinge  Ihii  subject.  Shak- 
apeare  did  not  take  this  talk  in  go«id  sorte  ;  but  Jonson  put 

'  an  en<l  to  the  strife,  bv  witi\lie  remarkimr : — thii  stfaire 
needeth  no  contention:  you  stole  it  from  Ned  no  doubt; 
do  not  marvel ;  have  you  not  seen  him  act  times  out  of 
numh»*r7* 

This  letter  is  not  genuine,  hut  one  of  those  ingenious 
forgeries  which  the  late  George  Si»'evens  practised  on  the 
literary  antiquary ;  they  were  not  alwsvs  of  thM  innocent 

.C«<t.     It  has  been  frequently  quitted  as  an  original  dncu- 
vent.  I  have  presenred  it  aa  an  example  odJierwy  Fhr. 


gtrie§,  and  the  danger  whidi  liiararj  hiatonaiM 
such  danf  eriMM  pracuc««. 

BBir  JONSOII,  rSLTHAM,  AVD  JtAXOOLPB. 

Ben  Junson,  like  roost  celebraiad  wita,  was  very  wfor> 
tunate  in  eonaiiating  the  atfectioiM  of  hss  brother  wntcrs. 
He  certainly  possessed  a  great  share  of  arrufance,  and 
was  desirous  of  ruling  the  realnu  of  ParBaasus  with  ■ 
despotic  sceotre.  That  he  was  not  always  auccessfui  ■ 
his  theatricai  ooropositiuBa,  is  evidem  frooi  hia  abusing,  ■ 
their  title-pace,  the  actors  and  the  public.  Is  this  he  has 
been  imitated  by  Fielding.  I  have  collected  the  foOtMriag 
three  satiric  odes,  written  when  the  reception  uf  his  *JViai> 
/nn,  or  TV  Light  Heart,*  warmly  azaaperatad  the  imta* 
ble  disposition  of  our  poet. 

He  printed  the  title  in  the  following  manner: 

*  New  Inn,  or  The  light  Hemt,  a  Comedy  nnrer  artsd, 
bnt  most  ne^hgentty  played  bir  some,  the  King's  servaats; 
and  more  squeamishlv  beheld  and  censured  bv  oihcri>,  lbs 
King's  subjects,  1926.  Now  at  last  set  at  bbeny  to  ibs 
readers,  his  Majesty's  aervantt  and  subiecta,  to  be  judged, 
I6SI.' 

At  the  end  of  the  play  he  published  tha  following  Ode, 
in  which  he  threatens  to  quh  the  mage  for  ever;  aad  lura 
at  once  a  Horace,  an  Anacreon,  and  a  Pindar. 

*  The  just  iiHligfiation  the  author  took  at  the  vulgaroo^ 
sure  of  hM  play,  begat  this  following  Ode  to  htaself: 

*  Come,  leave  the  loathed  ataga, 
And  tlie  more  loathsome  age ; 

Where  pride  and  impudence  (in  fashion  knit) 

Usurp  the  chair  of  wit! 
Inditing  ami  arraigning  every  day 

S«Hneihmg  rhey  call  a  plaj. 
Let  their  fastidious,  vame 
C<immi»sion  uf  brains 
Run  on,  and  rage,  sweat,  censure,  and  condemn ; 
They  were  not  made  for  thee,— -less  thou  for  tbcsi. 

<  Say  that  thou  pour's!  them  wheat. 
And  they  will  acorns  eat : 

'Twere  simply  fury,  still,  thyself  to  waste 

On  such  as  have  nn  taste ! 
To  offer  Ihem  a  suriieit  of  pure  bread. 
Whose  appetites  are  dead  ! 
No,  give  them  graines  their  fill, 
Husks,  draff',  to  drink  and  swill. 
If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  wina, 
Envy  them  not  their  palate  with  the  awine. 

*  No  doubt  some  mouldy  tale 
Like  Pericles,*  and  stale 

As  the  shrieve's  crusts,  and  nasty  aa  hie  fidn 

Scraps,  out  of  every  dish 
Thrown  forth,  and  rak't  into  the  oommon-tnk, 
May  keep  up  the  play-club ; 
There  sweepings  do  as  weU 
As  the  best  order'd  meale. 
Foy  who  the  relish  of  these  guests  will  fk, 
Needs  set  them  but  the  almes-basket  of  vni. 

*  And  much  good  do't  you  then, 
Brave  pinsh  and  velvet  mi'n 

Can  feed  on  oats,  and  safe  in  your  ata^o  cloihaa, 

Dare  quit,  upon  your  ualhes, 
The  stagers,  and  the  ytage-wrighls  too  (your  peers) 
Of  larding  your  large  ears 
With  their  foul  comic  socks. 
Wrought  upon  twenty  blocks  : 
W^hich,  if  they're  torn,  snd  tiirnM,  and  palchM  enough 
The  gamesters  share  your  guilt,  and  you  their  atuff'. 

<  Leave  tilings  so  prostitute, 
And  take  the  Alcarick  lute. 

Or  ihyne  own  Horace,  or  Anacreon's  Ijre  ; 

Warm  thee  by  Pindar's  fire ; 
And,  tho'  thy  nerves  he  shnink,  and  blood  be  odd 
Ere  year*  have  made  thee  old, 
Strike  that  diitdainrul  heat 
Throughout,  to  their  def«  at ; 
Aa  curious  ftiols,  and  envious  of  lliy  strain. 
May,  blushing,  swear  no  palsy's  in  thy  brun.f 

•  This  play.  Lanebnhie  aars.  Is  written  by  Shakqiaaia. 
I  t  Hs  had  the  paley  at  that  lima 
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*  Bat  wbea  Um^  bev  tbM  ■ 

The  glories  ol  ihy  King, 
H«  aeml  to  God,  and  bia  just  «w«  o^eri 

They  May  blood-«h«kea  theo, 
FmI  Nch  &iieolM|UiJie  to  poaeeat  their  poarers, 

Aa  thry  shall  cry  lika  oura. 
In  eooDd  oTpeaee,  or  wan, 
No  harp  ere  hit  the  atara, 
la  twrini^forth  the  acts  oThia  sweet  raign, 
Amd  raisMigChariea  hia  chariot  'bove  hia « 


Una  Magwterial  Ode,  as  Langbaine  calla  it,  waa  ao- 
B«red  by  Oiaat  fWrnm^  author  of  the  admirable  '  Ra- 
ilvea,*  WHO  has  writteo  with  great  satiric  acerbity  the 

NMteoua.    W»  character  of  this  poet  ahooM  be 

to: — 


totheOdg,  CmMkam  tkehtiikti  Simi€,4^' 

*  Come  leave  thia  sawcy  way 
or  baiting  those  that  pay 

Dear  for  the  sight  of  your  dechoing  wit : 

Tis  haowQ  it  is  not  fit 
Tbat  a  sale  poet,  jiut  contempt  once  thrown, 
ShfiuUTry  up  thus  his  own. 
I  wonder  by  what  dower, 
Or  patent,  you  had  power 
Prom  all  to  rape  a  judgment.    Let  'i  aulRce, 
Pit  yon  been  modest,  y*  ad  been  granted  wise. 

*  'Tis  known  you  can  do  well, 
And  that  you  do  exccll 

As  a  translator ;  but  when  thinga  requira 

A  genius,  and  fire, 
tNoC  kindled  beretol<ire  by  other  pains, 
As  oft  y*ave  wanted  braiaa 

And  art  to  strike  the  white, 

As  you  have  leveled  right : 
7et  if  men  eooch  not  things  apocryphal, 
Yoo  belbw,  rave,  and  spatter  round  your  gal. 

Jug;  Pierce,  Peek,  Fly,*  and  all 

Your  jeats  so  nominal, 
Are  things  so  <ar  beneath  an  able  brain, 

As  they  do  thniw  a  stain 
Tbro'  all  ih'  unlikely  plot,  and  to  displeasa 

As  deep  as  Perides, 

Where  yet  there  is  not  laid 

Belure  a  chamber* maid 
Diccourse  so  we«gh'd,t  as  niisfht  haveserv'd  of  oU 
Pur  schoob,  when  they  of  luve  and  valour  told. 

'  Why  rage,  then  ?  when  the  show 

Sh'tuld  judgment  be,  and  know.| 
ledge,  there  are  plush  who  scorn  to  drudge 

For  stagea,  yet  can  judge 
Nut  only  poets*  looser  lines,  Uit  wirs, 
And  all  their  perauisits ; 

A  gift  as  rich  as  high 

Is  noble  poesie ; 
Tef ,  I  ho*  in  sport  it  be  for  King's  a  play, 
Tis  next  mecbanicks*  when  it  works  for  pay. 

'  Akseus  hite  had  none, 

Nor  loose  Anacrron 
E'er  taught  so  bold  assuming  of  the  baya 

When  they  deserv'd  no  praise. 
To  rail  men  into  approbation 

Is  new  tu  yoor's  alone ; 

And  proapers  not :  for  know. 

Fame  is  as  coy,  as  vou 
Can  be  disdainful ;  and  who  dares  to  prove 
A  rape  on  her  shall  gather  scom^— not  love. 

*  Leave  then,  this  humour  vain, 

And  thi<  more  homonrom  strain, 
Where  ^elCconceit,  and  rholer  of  the  blood 

Eclip«e  what  else  ia  good  : 
Then,  if  you  please  those  raptures  high  to  touch. 

Whereof  you  'ocz»t  so  much  : 

And  but  forL&«r  yonr  crown 

Till  the  world  puta  it  on : 

•  The  names  of  several  rf  Jonsrtn*s  Dramatis  Persona. 
f  •  !few  !nn,»  Act  lii,  flc«  ne  ^L— Act  Iv,  Scene  4. 
t  This  break  was  purporely  designed  bribe  poet,  10  expoaa 
ftai  awkwafil  ana  In  Ben's  ihtad  mum. 


No  doubt,  from  all  you  may  ■miiamwit  draw. 
Since  braver  theme  no  Pbcsbus  aver  aaw.' 

To  console  d'-jected  Ben  for  thia  juat  reprimaiid,  Raa* 
dolph,  one  of  ihe  adivpfed  poetical  sona«iCJonaon,nddni»n» 
ed  hun  with  all  that  wainuh  of  grateful  affection  which  a 
man  of  genius  shouM  have  felt  on  the 

•  Am  Answer  i»  Mr  Btn  /onssn's  CMe,  iB 

io  lmv§  the  iiag: 

I. 

*  Ben,  do  not  leave  the  atage 
Cause  'lis  a  kiaibsome  age ; 

For  pride  and  impudence  will  grow  too  bold, 

When  ihey  shall  hear  it  toU 
They  frighted  thee;  Stand  high,  as  in  thy  ciiisa  { 

Their  hiss  is  thy  appiauae : 

More  juat  were  thy  disdain. 

Had  they  approved  thy  vein : 
So  thou  for  thim,  and  ihey  for  thee  were  bora, 
They  to  incenae,  and  thou  as  much  to  icom. 

II. 

*  Wilt  thou  engroaa  thy  atora 
Of  wheat,  and  pour  no  more, 

Becauae  their  bacon-brauis  had  such  a  taMn 

As  more  delight  in  uMst : 
No !  set  them  r«inh  a  board  of  daintiea,  fiiH 

As  thy  beat  muae  can  cull ; 

Whilst  they  the  while  do  pine 

And  iliirst,  audst  all  their  wine. 
What  greater  plague  can  hell  itself  devtsni 
Than  to  be  willing  thua  to  tantaliia* 

UI. 

Thou  canat  not  find  them  ati4*, 
That  will  be  bad  enongh 
To  please  their  palates :  let  *em  them  refuM, 

Fi*r  S4»me  pye-corner  muse ; 
She  is  too  fair  an  itostess,  'tweta  a  ain 

For  them  10  IJie  thine  Inn: 

'  Twas  madn  to  entertain 

Guests  of  a  iHtbler  strain ; 
Yet,  if  they  will  have  any  nf  the  store. 
Give  them  some  scrapa,  and  send  tlicm  from  thy  dOTOi 

IV. 

*  And  let  those  things  in  plush 
Till  thev  be  taught  to  blush, 

Like  whst  ih«*y  will,  snd  fm»re  cemented  be 

With  what  Bniom*  »^»  P'  fr"«n  tliee. 

I  know  thv  worth,  and  that  thy  l«»nv  strains 
Wriie  ii«4  tn  c\  n.ih*t  but  brains: 
Bui  ihy  great  sphen  doth  rise, 
'Cause  melt's  will  hsvenoeycsi 

Thi^  only  in  my  Ben  I  fsulty  find, 

He's  angry  ihc)'il  not  see  bim  that  are  blind. 

V. 

*  Why  shoii'd  the  scene  be  mute 
'C&u«e  thou  canst  touch  the  kite 

And  string  thy  Horace  ?  Let  esch  Mure  of  nina 

Claim  thee,  and  say,  th'art  mine. 
'Twere  fond,  to  let  all  other  flsmes  expire. 

To  sit  by  Pinf^ar's  fir** : 

Fi*r  bv  so  strange  neglect 

I  nhoold  myi^elf  ruspect 
Thy  palsy t  «vere  ss  well  thy  brain's  disease, 
If  they  could  shake  thy  muse  which  way  they  pletaib 

VL 

*  And  iho'  thou  well  ranat  smg, 
The  glories  of  thy  King, 

*  His  msn.  Richard  Broome,  wn>te  with  success  severa 
coroetlies.    He  had  been  the  amanuensis  or  sttemlant  of  Jon* 
son.    The  epiirram  maile  acainst  Pope  for  lite  as^Msrce  W. 
Broome  gave  "him.  appears  to  have  been  Imrrowed  from  1 
pun.  Jonaon  has  Inserted  It  in '  Bmome*a  Lifb.* 
t  Ha  had  the  palsy  at  that  tima. 


im 
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And  on  the  wings  of  verte  hia  chariot  bear 

To  heaven,  and  fix  it  there ; 
Tet  let  thy  muse  ae  well  eoino  rapturea  raisa 

To  pleaao  him,  aa  to  praiae. 

I  would  not  have  ihee  chuao 

Only  a  treble  muae ; 
But  have  thia  envious,  ignorant  age  to  know, 
Thou  that  canst  sing  so  high,  canst  reach  as  low.' 

AAIOtTO   AVD  TASSO. 

It  surprises  one  to  find  among  ibe  literary  Italians  th« 
Merits  of  Ariosto  most  keenly  aiBput(*d  :  slavns  to  classi- 
cal authority  they  bend  down  to  the  majestic  regularity  of 
Tasso.  Yet  the  father  of  Tasso,  before  his  son  had  h- 
Talled  the  romantic  Ariosto,  describes  in  a  letter  the  effect 
of  the  *  Orlando*  on  the  people  :— <  There  is  no  man  of 
learning,  no  mechanic,  no  lad,  no  girl,  no  oM  man,  who  are 
satisfied  to  read  the  **  Orlando  Furioso"  cmce.  This  poem 
serves  as  the  solace  of  the  traveller,  who  fatigued  on  his 
journey  deceives  his  lassitude  by  chaunting  some  octaves 
of  this  poem.  You  may  hear  them  sing  these  stanzas  in 
llie  streets  and  in  the  fields  every  day.'  One  would  have 
expected  that  Ariosto  would  have  been  the  favourite  of  the 
people,  and  Tasso  of  the  critics.  But  in  Venice  the  gon- 
doliers and  others,  sing  passages  which  are  generally  tak- 
en from  Tasso.  and  rarely  from  Ariosto.  A  dinerent 
&te,  I  imagined,  would  have  attended  the  poet  who  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  *  7^  Diving,*  I 
have  been  told  by  an  Italian  man  of  letters,  that  this  cir- 
eumstance  arose  from  the  relation  which  Taaso's  poem 
bears  to  Turkish  sffairs;  as  many  of  the   common  peu- 

ge  have  passed  into  Turkey,  either  b^  chance  or  by  war. 
esides  that  the  long  antipathy  existini;  between  the  Ve- 
■itians  and  the  Turks,  save  additional  force  to  the  patriot- 
ic poetry  of  Tasso.  \Ve  cannot  boast  of  any  similar 
poems.  Thus  it  was  that  the  people  of  Gh^ece  and  Ionia 
suns  the  poems  of  Homer. 

The  Academia  della  Crusca  j^ve  a  public  preference 
to  Ariosto.  This  irritated  certam  critics,  and  no;;e  more 
than  Chapelain,  who  could  ta$te  the  regularity  of  Tcwo, 
but  not  feel  the  *  brave  disorder'  of  Ariosto.  He  could 
liot  approve  of  those  writers, 

*  Who  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  an.* 

<  I  thank  you,*  he  writes, '  for  the  sonnet  which  your  in- 
dignation  dictated,  at  the  Academy's  preference  of  Ariosto 
lo  r4Sso.  This  iudgment  is  overthrown  by  the  confes- 
sions of  many  of  the  Cruaeantif  m;^  associates.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  enter  into  its  discussion ;  but  it  was  passion 
and  not  equity  that  prompted  that  decision.  We  conress, 
that  as  to  what  concerns  invention  and  purity  of  language, 
Ariosto  has  eminently  the  advantage  over  Tasso  ;  but 
■utjesiy,  pomp,  numbers,  and  a  style  truly  sublime,  united 
to  a  regularity  of  design,  raise  tne  latter  so  much  above 
the  other  that  no  comparison  can  fairly  exist. 

What  Chapelain  says  is  perhaps  just ;  though  (  did  not 
know  that  Ariosto's  languajje  was  purer  than  Tasso's. 

Dr  Cocclu,  the  great  Italian  critic,  compared  '  Ariusto*s 
poem  to  the  richer  kind  of  Harlequin's  habit,  made  up  of 
pieces  of  the  rery  best  silke  and  of  the  liveliest  colours. 
The  parts  of  it  are  many  of  them  more  beauiiful  than  in 
Tasso's  poem,  but  the  whole  in  Tasso  is  without  compa- 
rison more  of  a  piece  and  better  made.*  The  critic  was 
extricating  himself  as  safely  as  he  could  out  of  this  criii- 
esl  dilemma  ;  fur  the  disputes  were  then  so  violent,  that  I 
think  one  uf  the  disputants  took  to  his  bed,  and  was  said 
to  have  died  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso. 

It  is  the  conceit  of  an  Italian  to  give  the  name  of  April 
to  Arioeto^  because  it  is  the  season  ofjiowera;  and  that  of 
SepfenUter  to  Tasso,  which  is  that  i^  fruits.  Tiraboschi 
judiciously  observes,  thai  no  comparison  ought  to  be  made 
Wtween  these  great  rivals.  It  is  comparing  *  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphoses' with  *  Virgil's  ^neid ;'  they  are  quite  di(^ 
ferent  things.  la  his  characters  of  the  two  poets,  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  a  romantic  poem  and  a  regular  epic. 
Their  designs  required  distinct  perfections.  But  an  En- 
glish reader  is  not  enabled  by  the  wretched  versions  of 
Hoole,  to  echo  the  verse  of  La  Fontaine, '  Je  cheris  L'A- 
noste  et  J'estime  Le  Tasse. 

Boileau,  some  time  before  his  death,  was  asked  by  a 
critic,  if  he  had  repented  of  his  celebrated  decision  con- 
cerning the  merita  <n  Tasso,  whom  some  Italians  had  com- 
peted with  those  of  Virgil ;  this  had  awakened  the  ven- 
geance of  Boileau,  who  burled  his  bolts  at  the  violators  of 
^^■^•»  autjeety.    It  ie  supposed  that  be  was  ignorant  of 


the  Italian  language,  but  by  some  expreesioos  in  bis  foU 
lowing  answer,  we  may  be  led  to  think  that  Boileaa  wu 
not  isnorant  of  Itahan. 

I  have  so  little  changed  my  opinioa,  that  oo  a  nr  jwmsrf 
lately  of  Taseo,  I  was  sornr  that  I  had  not  ssore  uofky 
ex|/lained  myself  on  this  subject  in  some  of  mv  reflectioei 
on  '*  Longinus.**  I  ahouM  have  begue  by  acknowtrdgbs 
that  Tasso  had  a  subfisDe  genius,  of  great  coenpass,  with 
happy  dispositions  for  the  higher  poetry.  But  what  1 
came  totbeueehe  made  of  his  talents,  I  should  have  d»owt 
that  judicious  discernment  rarely  prevailed  in  his  works 
That  m  the  greater  part  of  his  narrations  he  auached  him- 
self to  the  agreeable  often«ir  than  to  the  just.  That  bis  de- 
scriptions sre  almost  alwa^  overcharged  with  superfli 


ornaments.  That  in  painting  the  strongest  passiods,  and  ■ 
the  midst  of  the  agitation  they  excite,  freouently  he  de- 

Senerates  into  witticisms,  which  abruptlv  aestroy  the  pa* 
letic.  That  he  abounds  with  images  or  too  florid  a  kind; 
affected  turns;  conceits  and  frivdous  thoughts;  which, 
far  from  being  adapted  to  .his  Jerusalem,  could  hardly  be 
supportable  in  his  *  Aminta."  So  that  all  this,  opposed  to 
the  gravity,  the  sobriety,  the  majesty  of  Virgil,  what  is  it 
but  tinsel  compared  with  gold  T 

It  must  be  acknowledg«Hi  that  this  passage,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Histoire  de  I'Academie,  t.  ii,  p.  t76,  may 
serve  ss  an  excellent  commentary  oo  our  poet's  well-koo»a 
censure.  The  merits  of  Tasso  sre  exactly  discrininaied , 
and  this  particular  criticism  must  be  valuable  to  the  be- 
ers uf  poetry.  The  errors  of  Tasso,  were,  however,  n^ 
tional. 

An  anonymous  gentleman  has  greatly  obliged  me  witk 
an  account  of  the  reciiation  of  these  two  poets  by  the  goo> 
d<il>ors  oT  Venice,  extracted  from  his  travelling  pockel* 
iiook. 


TBWfCK. 

In  Venice  the  fondolicrs  know  by  heart  kmg  pessagcfl 
from  Ariosto  smI  Tasso.  and  often  chant  them  with  a  pe> 
culiar  melcoy.  But  this  talent  seems  at  present  oo  ths 
deciiiio  :•— at  least,  after  taking  some  pains,  I  cuuld  find  no 
more  than  two  persons  wht»  delivered  to  me  in  this  way  ■ 
passage  from  Tasso.  Qoldooi  in  his  life,  however,  noiices 
the  gondolier  returning  with  him  to  the  city  :  *  he  tamed 
the  prow  of  the  gondola  towards  the  city,  singing  all  tks 
way  the  twenty-flixih  stanxa  of  the  sixteenth  canto  nf  the 
Jerusalem  DeJiveretl.'  The  late  Mr  Barry  nncechanled  ts 
me  a  pasnage  ofTasNo  in  the  mamier,  as  he  assured  sir, 
of  the  Gondoliers.  But  Lord  Byron  has  receailv  teld  us, 
that  with  the  inde|«endence  of  Venice  the  songol  ths  gon- 
doliers has  died  away. 

'  In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more.* 

There  are  always  two  concerned,  who  alternately  siag 
the  strophes.  We  know  the  melody  eventually  by  Ilous* 
seau,  to  whore  stangs  it  is  printed ;  it  has  properly  no  roe- 
lodiouM  movement,  and  is  a  sort  of  medium  between  the 
canto  furmo  and  the  canto  figuralo;  it  approaches  to  ths 
former  by  rccitotivical  declamation,  and  to  the  latter  by 
pasnages  and  course,  by  which  one  syllable  is  dclain«l 
and  embellished. 

I  entered  a  gondola  by  moonlight :  one  singer  placed 
himself  forwards,  snd  the  other  aft,  and  ihue  proceeded  to 
St  Georgio.  One  began  the  song :  when  he  had  ended  his 
strophe  the  other  took  up  the  lay,  and  so  continned  lbs 
siiiig  alternately.  Throughout  the  whole  of  it,  the  same 
n  >ies  invariably  returned,  but,  according  to  the  aubject- 
m4ti*  r  uf  ihe  strophe,  they  laid  a  greater  or  a  smaller 
siresM,  Romeiimes  on  one,  and  sontetimes  on  another  note, 
and  indeed  changi*d  the  enunciation  of  the  whole  strophe, 
as  the  object  of  the  poem  altered. 

On  the  whole,  however,  their  sounds  were  hoarse  and 
screaming!  they  seemed,  in  the  manner  of  all  rude  and 
uncivilized  men,  to  make  the  excellency  of  their  singing  ia 
the  fi»rce  of  their  voice  :  one  seemed  desirous  of  conquer- 
ing the  other  by  the  strength  of  his  lungs,  and  so  farfnia 
receiving  delight  from  this  scene  (shut  up  as  I  was  in  the 
box  of  the  gondola,)  I  found  myself  in  a  rery  unpleasast 
situation. 

My  companion,  to  whom  I  communicated  this  c*rciini- 
stance,  being  very  desirous  to  keep  up  the  credit  nf  his 
countrymen,  assured  me  that  this  singing  was  very  de* 
lightfiil  when  hoard  at  a  distance.  Accordingly  we  got 
out  upon  the  shore,  leaving  one  of  the  singers  in  the  goc- 
doU,  while  the  other  went  to  the  distance  of  sons  hiM- 
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lot 


Tbej  DOW  begmn  to  sinf  «|^iiut  no«  an- 
olber,  and  I  kept  »alkin|f  up  and  dowD  between  them 
boib,  ao  aa  aJwaja  to  leave  him  who  haa  to  begin  hia  part. 
I  frequently  atood  atiU  and  hearkened  to  the  uue  and  to  tlie 


Her*  the  acene  waa  properly  introduced.  The  atrong 
drriimaiorj,  and,  as  it  were,  nbneking  lound,  met  the  car 
Warn  Skr,  and  called  forih  the  attention ;  the  quickly  auo- 
eaadiag  tranaiiioos,  which  necessarily  reqiiirt^d  lu  be  bung 
Hi  a  lower  tone,  aeemed  like  plaintive  atraiua  aucceediug 
the  Tuciierationa  of  emotifin  or  oTuain.  The  Mher,  who 
Baleaeid  attentively,  immediately  began  wliere  the  f«>rmer 
laft  off,  anawenng  him  in  mikler  or  inure  vehemvut  uotea, 
acoordiag  aa  the  purpitrt  of  the  strophe  required.  The 
abepj  canala,  the  lol'iy  buildm£R,  the  spitriHiour  of  ihe 
Bouo,  the  deep  shadows  (^  the  few  gondolas  that  moved 
Ekr  aptriia  hither  and  thither,  increased  Uie  striking  |>ecu- 
hariiy  of  the  scene,  and  amidst  all  thn*ie  circumsi amies  it 
waa  eaay  to  coafcaa  the  character  of  this  wonderful  har- 

It  suiU  perfectly  well  with  an  idle  solirary  mariner,  lying 
at  kngth  in  his  vessel  at  rest  on  one  of  theme  canaU,  wait- 
ing fur  his  company,  or  fur  a  fare  :  I  lie  iires(«iiieii«>sa  of 
whidi  aituai^in  m  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  st  n^s  and 
poetical  aioriea  he  ha<*  in  memory.  He#*ffcii  niii>«;s  his 
voice  as  loud  aa  he  can,  which  extends  iiateli'io  a  vast  din- 
tance  over  the  tranquil  mirror,  and  as  all  is  still  around, 
Wb  ia  aa  it  were  in  a  solitude  in  the  midst  t»f  a  Uir|{e  and 
populoua  town.  Here  is  no  ratilini;  of  carriages,  n<»  noive 
of  fool  passengers  :  a  silent  gomiola  glules  now  and  then 
by  him,  of  which  the  splashing  of  the  oars  are  scarcely  to 
he  heard. 

At  a  distance  he  h^ars  another,  perhaps  utterly  unknown 
to  him.  Melody  and  verse  immediately  attach  the  two 
Birangera  :  he  becomes  the  resfKinsive  echo  to  the  former, 
and  exerts  himself  to  be  heard  as  he  had  heard  the  other. 
By  a  tacit  conventitm  they  alternate  verse  'or  wne ; 
though  tb«  aongshoukl  laat  the  whole  night  through,  they 
CBtenain  themselvea  without  faiigiie;  the  hearers,  who 
are  pasaang  between  the  two,  take  part  in  the  aniu»ement. 

This  vocal  performance  souiidi*  best  at  a  great  distance, 
aad  ia  then  inezpreasibly  charming,  as  ir  only  fulfils  its  de- 
■fD  in  the  sentunent  ot  remotenesa.  It  is  plaintive,  but 
■oc  daansal  in  ita  aound,  and  at  times  it  is  scarcely  posaible 
to  refrain  fron  teara.  My  companion,  who  otherwise  was 
■01  a  very  delicately  organiaed  persfin,  said  quite  unex- 
pectedly :  h  singdare  come  quel  canto  intenerisce,  e  moK 
topiu  quando  lo  cantano  meglio. 

I  waa  tsAd^  that  the  women  of  Liho,  the  long  row  ol 
irianda  that  dividca  the  Adriatic  from  the  Lagrmns,  |iarti- 
ciriarir  the  women  of  the  extreme  districts  of  MalaoMicua 
aad  Falestrina,  sing  in  like  manner  the  worka  of  Tasso  to 
iheae  and  similar  tunes. 

They  have  the  custom,  when  their  husbands  are  fishing 
eat  at  aea,  to  sit  along  the  shore  in  the  evenings  and  voci- 
ferate thrsc  aooea,  and  continue  to  do  fo  wiih  great  vio* 
kaee,  till  each  of  them  can  distinguish  the  responses  of  her 
«WB  husband  at  a  great  distance. 

How  much  UKire  delightful  and  more  appropriate  does 
Ihia  acng  show  itself  here,  than  the  call  of  a  solitary  p(*r- 
BOQ  uttrrrd  t»r  and  wide,  till  another  equally  disponed 
ihall  bear  and  answer  him  !  It  is  the  expression  of  a  vehe- 
■eaC  and  hearty  longing,  which  is  yet  every  moment  near- 
er to  the  bappineaa  of  satisfaction. 

BAYLC. 

Few  philosophers  were  more  deserving  of  the  title  than 
Bayle.  His  last  hour  exhibits  the  Socratic  intrepidity  with 
which  he  encoun'errd  the  formidable  approach  of  death.  1 
have  aeen  the  original  letter  of  thi*  borikseller  Leers,  whrre 
be  deacrib*  a  the  death  of  our  philmoi»h«*r.  '  On  the  ev«>n- 
iag  preceding  hit  decease,  having  siiidioH  nil  day,  he  gave 
■y  enrrrctor  some  ropy  «>f  his  *  Answer  to  JarqurKa." 
aad  told  him  that  he  wa^  very  bad.  At  nine  in  the  niom- 
iag  hb  laundresii  entered  his  ch.inibpr;  he  affketJ  her,  with 
a  ^rioff  voice,  if  hi«  fire  was  kindled  ?  and  a  few  moments 
■Atr  he  died.'  Hi"  disease  was  an  hereditary  cf>n*iiimp> 
'  tioa,  and  hia  decline  must  have  been  gradual ;  Sfkeakint; 
Had  become  with  him  a  great  pain  ;  but  he  laboured  wi>h 
tbeaame  tranquillity  of  miftd  to  his  last  lioiir ;  and,  wiih 
Bayle,  it  waa  death  alone  which  could  interrupt  the 
priater. 

The  imfabiritv  of  geniua  i^  forcihlvchararterisedbvihia 


w;  in  his  literary  life.     When  a  close  friendship 
hid  laitod  him  lo  Jurieu,  be  lavished  on  him  the  moat  flut- 


tering eulogiuma.  He  is  the  hero  of  hia  *  RepaUie  af 
Lettera.*  £iimity  succeeded  to  friendahip ;  Jurieu  is  ihsu 
continually  quoted  in  his  *  Critical  Dictionary,'  wbeasw 
an  occasion  ufiera  lo  give  inataooea  of  groaa  Kundenupal* 
pable  coniradictiona,  and  incooclusive  arguinenia.  Tmm 
inconsiMtent  o|»inions  may  be  sanciiooed  by  the  aiaiiMr 
conduct  of  a  Saint !  Si  Jerome  praiaed  Kufiniw  aa  iha 
nutst  learnt  d  man  of  his  a^e,  while  hia  fnend ;  but  whea 
the  same  Rufinua  joined  his  adversary,  Origen,  he  called 
him  one  of  the  moat  iitnorant ! 

As  a  logician  Bayle  had  no  superior  :  the  best  logMMI 
will,  ho  A  ever,  fre<]ucntly  deceive  himself.  Bayle  Bwda 
long  and  rloec  arguments  to  show  that  La  Motie  le  Vftlfr 
U'  ver  could  have  neen  a  preceptor  to  the  king ;  but  all  Mi 
rea«« tilings  are  overturned  by  the  fact  being  given  in  tho 
liit>ir»ry  of  the  Academy,  by  Pelisson. 

Basnage  said  of  Bayle,  that  he  read  wmch  bjf  hiMjlng§n, 
He  meant  that  he  ran  over  a  book  more  than  he  read  it ) 
and  that  he  had  the  art  of  always  falling  u\h)o  that  wUeb 
was  most  essential  and  curious  in  the  book  he  examined. 

I'liere  are  heavy  hours  in  which  the  mind  of  a  man  of 
letters  is  unhinged ;  when  the  intellectual  facultiea  loae  all 
their  elasticity,  and  when  iMHhing  but  the  simplest  actions 
are  adapted  to  their  enfeebled  atate.  At  such  hours  it  is 
recorded  of  the  Jewish  Socrates,  Moses  Mendelsboa, 
that  he  Wftiild  stand  at  his  window,  and  count  the  tilea  of 
hi*  neighbour's  hfiune.  An  anonymoua  writer  has  told  of 
Bjyie,  that  he  wmiltl  frequently  wrap  himself  in  his  cloak, 
and  hanteii  to  places  ^  here  mountebanka  resorted ;  and 
that  this  was  one  of  his  chief  amusements.  He  la  sar> 
prised  that  so  great  a  philosopher  should  delight  io  ■• 
trilling  an  object.  This  observation  ia  not  iAijurioustotha 
I  character  of  Havie;  it  only  proves  that  the  writer  bimseir 
was  no  |*hil«»sopher. 

The  Monthly  Reviewer,  in  noticing  this  article,  has 
continued  the  speculation,  by  giving  two  interesting  anec- 
dotes. *  The  observation  concerning  "  heavy  bowBy" 
and  the  want  of  elasticity  in  the  intellectual  facnltiso  of 
men  of  letters,  when  the  'mind  ia  fatigued,  and  the  altan- 
lion  blunted  by  incessant  labour,  reminds  us  of  what  is  r^ 
lated  by  |»ers4»ns  who  were  arqnainted  with  the  late  aagn- 
cifius  magistrate  Sir  John  Fielding ;  who,  when  fatigued 
with  attending  to  complicated  cases,  and  perplexed  with 
discordant  depositions,  used  to  retire  to  a  litik}  closet  in  a 
remote  and  tranquil  part  of  the  house,  to  rest  hia  mental 
powers,  and  sharpen  perception.  He  told  a  great  physi* 
cian,  now  living  who  complained  of  the  distance  oTpMces, 
as  csu«ed  by  the  great  extension  ofLondon,that**ne  (rtw 
physician)  would  not  have  been  able  to  visit  so  many  patients 
to  any  purpose,  if  they  had  resided  nearer  to  each  other ; 
as  h*;  could  have  had  no  tin  e  either  to  think,  or  to  rest  his 
mind."  ' 

Our  excellent  logician  was  little  arcuatnmed  to  a  mixed 
sncietv ;  hiii  life  was  parsed  in  study.  He  had  such  an 
iiifaniine  ^ontplirity  in  his  nature,  that  he  would  speak  on 
anatomirsl  subjects  before  the  ladies  with  as  much  free- 
dom as  bffore  surgeons.  When  they  inclined  their  eyes 
to  ihe  ground,  and  while  some  even  bluxh^d,  he  woaM 
th*-n  inquire  if  what  he  spoke  was  inderent?  and,  when 
told  so,  he  smiled  and  stopped.  Hii«  hahits  of  life  worS| 
however,  extremely  pure ;  he  probably  lefl  himaelf  Utilt 
lei»iir<> '  to/all  intn  trmf>lation.* 

Bayle  knew  nothing  «*f  gefmietry,  and  as  Le  Clrrc  i»> 
fitrms  Iff,  arknowlt'dged  that  he  could  never  comprehend 
the  demonstration  of  the  first  problem  in  Euclid.  La 
Clerc, however.was  a  rival  to  Bayle;  with  greater indoatry 
and  more  accurst'*  learning,  but  with  very  inferior  powers 
of  rea«oning  nnd  philosophy.  Both  of  these  great  aeho^ 
ars,  like  our  Locke,  wr re  destitute  of  fine  taste,  and  poet- 
ical discernment. 

V.  hen  Fsgon,  an  eminent  physirisn,  wss  consulted  m 
the  illness  of  our  s'lident,  he  only  presrril>eil  a  particular 
reginmi.  without  the  ii^e  nf  m»»diriiie.  He  closed  hia  con* 
suliati'tn  hv  a  compliment  remarkable  for  ts  felicity.  'I 
arden'ly  wish  one*  could  spar**  this  great  man  all  this  con* 
strattit,'  and  that  it  were  |MMi!tihle  to  find  a  rem*^y  aa  sin* 
giilsr.  a«  the  merit  <«f  him  for  whom  it  is  ssked.' 

Voltaire  has  said  that  Bayk?  confessed  he  wouU  not 
have  made  his  Diciirmary  exceed  a  folio  volume,  had  ha 
written  only  for  nimself  arid  not  for  the  booksellers.  This 
Dictionary,  with  all  its  human  faults,  is  a  Ktupendous  work, 
whieh  must  laxt  with  literature  itself. 

His  oiher  proHiietion*  have  claim*  on  our  attention :  M  k 
possible  to  read  hia  *  ThnughtM  on  ComtU*  and  cnmphiki 
oflaasitude^     His  *  AeMwOrt  dlt  a  Repubikitu  dm  iMt 
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tw»t*  are  a  modtl  of  periodical  ciiiici»in,  hveiy,  mui,  aud 
IhU  of  thai  aiiic  sail  wl.ich  givt- n  «  |iii|uknvy  lu  the  duMiui* 
MUooa  of  criucism.  The  mind  of  Bay  t«  u  always  acutti ; 
knt,  what  is  still  more  engaf;in)i,  it  oumuiuuicat««  Miiier- 
taisment.  His  scepire  ol'  criticism  is  embeUislied  by  tiA- 
Wweri. 

CEHTANTU. 

I  find  in  the  Segraisiaii^,  tnis  authentK  anecdote  coo* 
eerning  the  inimilabte  Cervantes. 

Mr  du  Boulay  accompanied  the  French  ambassador  to 
Spain,  when  Cervantes  was  yet  alive.  Ho  has  told  me, 
that  the  ainbasifHdur  one  day  complimented  Cervantes  on 
the  great  reputation  ho  had  aojuired  by  bis  Don  Quixote  : 
isd  that  Cervantes  whis))ered  m  bis  ear,  *  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  Inquisition,^!  should  have  made  my  book  much 
ore  enlerlaiuiiig.* 

Cervantes,  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  was  wounded  and 
•oslaved.  He  has  siven  his  own  history  in  Don  Q.uixoto. 
He  was  known  at  toe  court  of  Spain,  but  he  did  not  re- 
ceive those  favours  which  might  have  been  ozpecied  ;  he 
was  neglected.  His  first  volume  is  the  finest ;  and  his  de- 
sign was  to  have  finished  there ;  but  he  could  not  resist 
the  importunities  of  his  friends,  who  engaged  him  to  make 
A  second,  which  has  not  the  same  (brce,  although  ii  has 
many  splendid  passages. 

We  have  lost  many  good  things  of  Cervantes  and  othrr 
writers,  because  of  the  tribunal  of  religiiin  and  dulness.-- 
One  Aonius  Palearius  was  sensible  of  this :  and  said, 
*  that  the  Inquisition  was  a  poniard  aimed  at  the  throat  of 
fiterature.'  The  image  is  striking,  and  the  observation 
just ;  but  the  ingenious  observer  was  in  consequence  im- 
nediately  led  to  the  stake. 

MAOLIABECOI. 

Anthony  Magliabechi,  who  died  at  the  ap  of  eighty, 
was  celebrated  fur  his  great  knowledge  of  books.  He  has 
been  called  the  Heltuo,  or  Uie  Glutton  of  Literature,  as 
Peter  ComeMtor  received  Uiis  nick>namo  from  his  amaxing 
Toracity  for  food  he  couM  never  digest ;  which  afipeared 
when  naving  fallen  sick  of  so  much  false  learning,  he 
threw  it  all  up  in  his  ^Sea  **/  IP.Ttsrii*,^  which  proved  to 
be  the  historv  of  all  things,  and  a  ImuI  history  of  everv 
thing.  Magbabcchi*s  character  is  singular  ;  for  though 
bis  life  was  wholly  passed  in  libraries,  beinf  librarian  to 
the  duke  of  Tuscany,  he  never  wnie  himMlf.  There  is  a 
medal  which  represents  him  sitting,  with  a  book  in  one 
band,  and  with  a  grrat  number  of  books  scattered  on  the 
ground.  The  candid  inscription  siguififs,  that  *  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  become  learned  to  have  read  much,  if  we  read 
without  reflection.*  This  is  the  only  remains  we  have  rtf 
his  own  composition  that  can  be  of  service  to  posterity. — 
A  simple  truth,  which  may  however  be  inscribed  in  the 
study  of  every  man  of  letters. 

Wm  habits  of  life  were  uniform.  Ever  among  his  books, 
be  troubled  himself  with  no  other  concern  whatever ;  and 
the  only  interest  he  appeared  to  take  fur  any  living  thing 
was  his  spiders  ;  for  whom,  while  sitting  among  his  lilcr- 
hry  piles,  he  affected  great  sympathy  ;  and  |>erha|>s  con- 
tvmptuously,  to  those  whose  curiosity  ap|»eared  imperti- 
nent, he  frequently  cried  out,  *  to  take  care  not  to  hurt  his 
spiders!'    Although  he  lost  no  time  in  writing  himself,  he 

Sive  considerable  assistance  to  authors  who  consulted  him. 
e  was  himself  an  universal  index  to  all  authors.  He 
had  one  book  among  many  others,  dedicated  to  him,  and 
thu  dedication  consisted  of  a  collection  of  titles  of  works 
which  he  had  had  at  different  times  dedicated  to  him,  with 
all  the  eulojjiums  addressed  to  him  in  |>rose  and  verse. — 
When  he  died,  he  lefl  his  vast  collection  of  books  for  the 
public  use  ;  they  now  compose  the  public  library  of  Flo- 
rence. 

Heyman,  a  celebrated  Dutch  professor,  visited  this  eru- 
dite librarian,  who  was  considered  as  the  ornament  of 
Florenco.  He  fo  ind  him  amongst  his  books,  of  which 
the  number  was  prodigious.  Two  or  three  rooms  in  the 
first  story  were  crowded  with  them,  not  only  along  th«*ir 
sides,  but  p'led  in  heaps  on  the  floor  ;  so  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  sit,  and  more  so  to  walk.  A  narrow  space  was 
contrived,  indred,  no  that  by  walkins  sideways,  you  might 
extricate  yourself. from  one  room  >o  antnlirr.  This  was 
not  all ;  the  pa^!>a^c  below  stairs  was  full  of  lK>ok«,  and 
the  staircase  from  thf  in\t  to  the  bottom  was  lined  with 
them.  When  vou  reached  the  second  8t(iry,  you  saw  with 
lent  three  rooms,  similar  to  those  below,  equally 


Ml,  so  crowded,  that  two  good  beds  in  these  chanbeis 
were  also  crammed  with  bows. 

This  apparent  conftision  did  not,  however,  hinder  Mag* 
liabechi  from  immediately  finding  the  books  bo  waated. 
He  knew  them  all  so  well,  that  even  to  the  least  of  them 
it  was  sufficient  to  see  its  outside,  to  say  what  it  was; 
and  indeed  he  read  them  day  and  nitfht,  and  never  lost  sight 
of  any.     He  eat  on  his  books,  he  slept  oa  his  books,  ud 
quitted  them  as  rarely  as  possible.     During  his  whole  liii 
he  only  went  twice  trom  Florence ;  once  to  see  Fiesoli, 
which  is  not  above  two  leagues  distant,  and  once  tna 
miles  further  by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke.    Nothing  coeld 
be  more  simple  than  his  mode  of  life ;  a  few  eggs,  a  little 
bread,  and  some  water,  were  his  ordinary  fuoo.  A  drawer 
of  hiM  desk  being  open,  Mr  Heyman  saw  there  several 
eggs,  and  some  money  which  MagliiU>«chi  had  placed 
there  for  his  daily  use.    But  as  this  drawer  was  generaRy 
open,  it  frequently  happened  that  the  servants  oTIim  friends, 
or  strangers  who  came  to  see  him,  [ulfered  some  of  these 
things  ;  the  money  or  tlie  eggs. 

His  dress  was  as  cynical  as  his  repasts.     A  Mack  doe 
Uet,  which  descended  to  his  knees ;  large  and  long  breeches, 
an  old  patched  black  cloak ;  an  amorplioun  hat,  very  modi 
worn,  and  the  edges  raggeid ;  a  hirge  neckloth  uT  ooaiss 
cloth,  begrimed  with  snuft*;  a  dirty  shirt,  which  he  a«wayi 
w<»re  as  KMig  as  it  lasted,  and  which  the  brttken  elbows  d 
his  doublet  did  not  conceal ;  and,  to  finish  this  inventoiy, 
a  pair  of  ruffles  which  chd  not  belong  to  the  shin.    Such 
was  the  brilliant  dress  of  our  learned  Florentine ;  and  is 
such  did  he  appear  in  the  pubhc  streets,  as  well  as  it  .CJ 
own  house.     Let  mo  not  lorgei  another  circumstance ,  A 
warm  his  hands,  he  generally  had  a  stove  wiih  lire  &st- 
eneil  tu  his  arms,  so  that  his  clothes  were  generally  unged 
and  burnt,  and  his  hands  scorched.   He  had  nothui'g  oibrr- 
wise  remark  wble  about  him.     To  literary  men  he  was  ex- 
tremely afi'anle,  and  a  cynic  only  to  the  eye  ;  anecdotes 
almost  iiirredibie  are  related  of  his  memory.     It  is  some- 
what uncommon  that  as  he  was  so  fund  of  literary  ^eed,  he 
did  not  occasionally  dress  some  dishes  of  hb  own  wven- 
I  tion,  or  at  least  some  sandwiches  to  his  own  relish.    Hs 
indeed  should  hsve  written  Curiosities  of  Litcr  a.tvils« 
He  was  a  living  Cyckipedia,  though  a  dark  lantern. 

Of  such  reading'  men,  Hobbcs  entertained  a  very  ea»> 
tempiihle,  if  not  a  rash  o(»inion.  His  own  reading  was  in* 
considerable,  and  he  used  to  say,  that  if  he  had  spent  as 
much  time  in  reading  as  other  men  of  learning,  he  sbooM 
have  been  as  ignorant  as  they.  He  nut  little  value  on  i 
large  library,  for  he  considered  all  books  to  be  merely  S0> 
tracla  and  copieM,  for  that  most  authors  were  like  sheep, 
never  deviating  from  the  beaten  path.  Hijitory  he  'reated 
liifhily,  and  ihoiitfht  there  were  more  lies  than  truths  ia  it. 
Dut  let  us  recollect  after  all  this,  that  Hobbes  was  a  mere 
n)eta|)hysician,  idolihuig  his  own  vain  and  empty  hypo> 
Uieses.  It  is  true  enough  that  weak  headst  carrying  ■ 
tliem  loo  much  reading  may  be  staggered.  Le  Clerc  ob- 
serves of  two  learned  men,  De  Marcily  and  Barthiiis, 
that  they  would  have  composed  more  useful  works  had 
they  read  less  numerous  authors,  and  digested  the  better 
writers. 

ABRinOCRS. 

The  present  article  presents  the  history  of  Abridcers ,  a 
kind  of^  literary  men  to  whom  the  indolence  of  modem 
readers,  and  indeed  the  multiplicity  of  authors,  gives  ample 
employment. 

It  would  be  difficult,  observe  the  learned  Benedictines, 
the  authors  of  the  Literary  History  of  France,  to  rehiteal 
the  unhappy  consequences  which  ignorance  introduced, 
and  the  causes  which  produced  that  ignorance.  But  we 
must  not  for$;et  to  place  in  this  number  the  mode  of  re- 
ducing, by  way  of  abridgment,  what  the  ancients  hsd 
written  in  bulky  volumes.  Examples  of  this  practice  may 
be  observed  in  preceding  centuries,  but  in  the  fifih  century 
It  began  to  be  in  general  use.  As  the  number  t.f  students 
and  readers  diminished,  authors  neglected  literature,  and 
were  disgusted  with  composition  ;  for  to  write  is  ««»Mf«m 
done,  but  when  the  writer  entertain!*  the  hofie  of  finding 
reaiirrs.  Instead  of  original  aizthors,  there  fiuddenly  arose 
numbers  of  Abridgers.  These  men,aniiditt  the  prevailing 
disogust  for  literature,   imn^'ined  they  fihouM    graufy  the 

Kublic  hy  intr«Kiucing  a  mode   of  reading  workr  in  a  few 
ours,  which  otherwise  roiiid  not  be  done  ui  mnny  months; 
and,  <»bsrrving  that   the  bulky  volun'O*  o\  rhr  ancieuls  lair 
I  hurieil  in  dust,  without  any  one  condeM-emling  to  exam:*:e 
I  them,  necessity  nl^pi^ed   them,   with   an    inventi'ia   that 
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briMf  those  workt  vad  UiemselTet  into  pabiic  nocioe, 
bf  the  cmni  they  took  of  raihMratinf  them.  This  they 
i— fined  to  effect  by  ibrmiiif  abridKineolt  nf  tb«M  poo- 
4w»iii  Tolumes. 

AU  these  Abndgers,  howeTer,  did  not  foHow  the  same 
Some  coateoted  ibemsel? es  with  mmkiag  «  mere 
lent  of  their  authorfi  by  employing  their  own  ez- 
is,  or  by  ineooaderable  altermtions.  OtKors  formed 
nhiidgwems  in  drmwing  them  Trom  Tarious  authors,  but 
firom  whoeo  works  they  only  took  what  appeared  to  them 
■MWt  worthy  of  obserrmiiooy  and  erobellikhed  them  in  tlieir 
own  style.  Others  again,  having  before  them  several  au- 
thors who  wrote  on  the  same  subjert,  took  passages  from 
each,  united  them,  and  thus  formed  a  new  work ;  they  ex- 
•coded  their  design  by  digesting  in  common-plac«i,  and 
■■dor  various  titles,  the  most  vahiable  parts  they  couM 
eolleet,  from  the  best  authors  they  read.  To  these  last  in- 
scholars  we  owe  the  rescue  of  many  valuable  frag- 
ofantiquiry.  They  fortunately  preserved  the  bert 
M,  characters,  descriptions,  and  curious  nuuters 
which  they  had  found  interesting  in  their  studies. 

Some  learned  men  have  censured  these  Abridgers  as 
tbo  cause  of  our  having  loot  so  many  excellent  entire 
works  oft  he  ancinits ;  for  posterity  becoming  less  studnius 
was  saiisSed  with  these  extracts,  and  neglected  to  preserve 
the  originals,  whose  voluminous  size  was  less  attractive. 
Others,  on  the  eontrarv,  say  that  these  Abhdfers  have  not 
been  so  prejudicial  to  literature  ;  and  that  had  it  not  been 
lor  their  care,  which  snatched  many  a  perishable  fragment 
firooi  ihar  shipwreck  of  letters  which  tne  barbarians  occa- 
sioned, we  shoukl,  perhaps,  have  had  no  works  of  the  an- 
cients remainuig.  Many  voluminous  works  hsve  been 
mntly  improved  by  their  Abridgers.  The  vas*  history  of 
Trogus  Pump«HUs  was  soon  forgotten  and  finally  perished, 
•fior  the  fzcelient  epitome  of  it  by  Justin,  who  winnowed 
1km  abundant  chaff*  from  the  grain. 

Bayie  gives  verv  excellent  sdvice  to  an  Abridger,  when 
ho  shows  that  Xipbilin,  in  his  *  Abridgment  of  Dion,' 
takes  no  notice  of  a  circumstance  verv  material  for  enter- 
ing into  the  character  of  Domiiian  :— the  recalling  the  em- 
press D  >«n'uia  after  having  turned  her  away  f(#r  her  intrigues 
with  a  player.  Byomilimg  this  fact  in  the  abridgment, 
■■d  which  M  discovered  through  Suetonius,  Xtphilin  Iws 
evinced,  he  says,  a  deficient  judgment ;  for  Domitian's 
ill  4|aalities  are  much  better  exposed,  when  it  is  known 
that  he  was  mean-epirited  enough  to  restore  to  the  dignity 
■TesBpress  the  prostitute  of  a  player. 

Abridgers,  Compilers,  and  Translators,  are  now  alike 
rsgarded  with  contempt ;  yet  to  form  their  works  with 
skill  requirt-s  an  exertion  of  judgment,  and  frequently  of 
taste,  of  which  their  contemners  sppear  to  have  no  due 
eonception.  Such  literary  laboiin*  it  is  thought  the  learned 
will  not  be  found  to  want ;  and  the  unlearned  cannot  dis- 
cern the  value.  But  to  such  Abridgers  aii  M<»n«iieiir  Le 
Grand,  in  hii  *  Tales  of  the  Minstrels,*  snd  Mr  Ellis,  in 
his  *  English  Metrical  Romances,'  we  owe  much ;  and 
such  writers  must  bring  to  their  tSMk  a  confcnialiiy  of  ge- 
■itts,  and  even  more  taste,  than  their  originals  pon'sessed. 
I  must  compare  such  to  fine  etchers  af  er  great  masters  >— 
rvry  lew  give  tSe  feeling  touches  in  the  right  place. 

U  M  an  uocummon  circumstance  to  quote  the  Srriptiirrs 
0Bsobj«*cts  qX modem  literature;  but  on  the  pn'sent  topic 
the  ebtgant  wri'er  of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  has  de- 
livered in  a  kind  of  preface  to  that  history,  very  pleasing 
and  useful  instruction  to  an  Abridger.  I  shall  tranjtcnhe 
the  passages,  being  concise,  from  Book  ii,  Chap  li,  v.  23, 
that  the  rt* ader  may  have  it  at  hand.^ 

*  All  th<»e  things,  I  say,  being  declared  by  Jason,  nf 
Cyreae,  in  Jfor  6oolks,  we  w'ill  as«av  to  abridge  in  one  vol- 
ane.  We  «vi||  be  careful  that  tfiey  that  will  read  may 
have  detighit  and  that  they  that  are  desirous  to  commit  to 
memory  mi^ht  have  esse,  and  that  all  into  whose  hands  it 
Cumes  mif  hi  have  pr^.*  How  concixe  and  Horatian ! 
He  then  describes  nis  literary  labours  with  no  insennihili. 
tf :— '  To  us  that  have  taken  upon  us  this  painful  labour 
vfttwidging,  it  was  iK>t  ea^y,  biit  a  matter  of  tweat  snd 


J.'— And  the  writer  emfiloys  an  elegant  ilhntra'ion : 
*  Even  as  it  is  no  ease  unto  him  that  prepareih  a  banquet, 
and  secketh  the  benefit  of  others ;  yet  for  the  fkleasiiring 
of  SMny,  we  will  undertake  gladly  this  great  pain ;  leaving 
to  the  author  the  exact  handling  of  every  particular,  and 
kbonrinf  to  follow  the  rulee  of  an  abridgment*  He  now 
smbeiii^hes  his  critical  account  with  a  sublime  metaphor 
to  fistingoish  the  original  from  the  cofner : — *  For  as  the 

boiider  of  a  new  house  AOiC  care  for  the  whole 


buikling;  but  be  that  undertaketh  to  wt  it  out,  and  poiat 
it,  must  seek  out  fit  things  to  the  adorning  thereof;  evs* 
so  I  think  it  is  with  us.  To  stand  upon  cosry  pstiil,  maA 
go  over  tkmgt  ett  Utrgt^  and  to  be  aurioua  in  yartieiUn^ 
belongelh  to  the^st  owfAor  of  the  story ;  but  to  use  A)W^ 
and  avoid  nmeh  Ubauring  of  the  work,  is  to  be  granted  to 
him  that  will  make  an  Abridgment.' 

Quintilian  has  not  a  passage  more  elegantly  cjompose^ 
nor  more  judiciously  conceived. 

pjiorcssoms  or  plaoiaubm  and  oBscvurrr. 
Among  the  most  singular  characters  in  literature  mmy 
be  ranked  thoee  who  do  not  bhish  to  profess  pubkely  its 
most  dishonourable  practices.  The  firift  vender  of  printed 
sermons  imitatiitg  nunuscript  was,  1  think,  Dr  'rrusler. 
He  to  whom  the  fullowing  anecdotee  rrlaie  had  superior 
infenuity.  Like  the  famous  orator  Henley,  he  fcrmad  a 
school  of  his  own.  The  present  lecturer  <ipenly  taughl 
not  to  imaCole  the  best  authors,  but  tu  steo/  frum  them. 
Richeeource,  a  miserable  declaimer,  called  bioMelf 
*  Moderator  of^  the  Academy  of  Philosophical  Orators. 
He  taught  in  what  manner  a  person  desutute  of  literary 
talents  might  become  eminent  for  literature.  He  published 
t.He  principles  of  his  art  under  the  title  nf  *  The  Muk  fd 
Orators ;  or  the  manner  of  disguising  with  ease  all  kinds 
of  oomposiiion  ;  briefs,  sermons,  panegyrics,  funeral  orm* 
tions,  dedications,  specMches,  letters,  passages,  Itc'  I  wil 
give  a  iKMion  of  the  work.— > 

The  author  very  truly  observes,  that  aH  who  np|^ 
themselves  to  polite  literature  do  ixH  always  find  from  their 
own  funds  a  suflkient  supply  to  enslire  success.  Per 
such  he  labours ;  and  teacnes  to  gather,  in  the  gardenaol 
others,  those  fruits  of  which  their  own  sterile  grounds  are 
destitute ;  but  so  artfully  to  gather,  that  the  puMic  shall 
not  perceive  their  depreidations.  He  dignifies  this  fine  art 
by  the  title  of  Phigianism,  and  he  thus  ex(>}ains  it :— > 

*  The  Plagianism  of  orators  is  the  art,  or  an  ingenioos 
and  easy  mode,  which  some  adroitly  employ  to  change,  or 
disguise,  all  sorts  cX  speeches  of  their  own  composiiioa 
or  of  that  of  other  authors,  for  their  pier  «ure,  or  tlieir  util- 
ity ;  in  such  a  manner  that  it  becomes  impossible  even  for 
tho  author  himself  to  recognise  his  own  work,  his  own 
genius,  and  his  own  style,  so  skilfully  shall  the  whole  be 
disguised.' 

Otir  professor  proceeds  to  inform  us  in  what  msnner  wa 
are  to  manage  the  whole  economy  %3l[  the  piece  which  is  to 
be  copied  or  disguised :  and  which  consists  in  giriiif  a 
new  order  to  the  parts,  changing  the  phrases,  words  sc. 
All  orator,  for  instance,  having  said  that  a  plenipotentiary 
should  poeseM  three  qualities,—- /iro^'^,  mpari^jf  and  esur> 
age;  the  plagiarist,  on  the  eontrarv,  may  emplov  eawmma^ 
eapaeity^  and  probity.  This  \»  only  fur  a  general  rule,  for 
it  IS  too  simple  to  practise  frequently.  To  render  the  part 
perfect  we  must  make  it  more  ciim^>lex,  by  changing  the 
whole  of  the  expressions.  The  pUiiiarisi  in  place  of  esurw 
age  will  put  jTorce,  eonatanry^  or  vigour.  For  vrobihf  he 
may  say  rtligion^  virtue  or  stnrm'fy.  Instead  ciatpaeitjf^ 
he  may  substitute  erudilion^  abiiity  or  orience.  Or  he  mai 
disguise  the  whole  bv  saying,  that  the  jAettipotentioTy  j 
bejirm,  virtuoue,  anJ  ahie. 

The  rest  of  this  uncommon  work  is  composed  of  pq 
ages,  extracted  from  celebrated  writers,  which  are  tu.nied 
into  a  new  manner  by  the  plagiarist ;  their  beauties,  how 
ever,  are  never  improved  by  their  dress.  Several  cele* 
bratvd  writers  when  young,  particularly  the  fomous  F!d* 
chier,  who  addressed  verves  to  him,  frequented  the  lectures 
of  this  professor! 

Richesoiirce  became  so  zealous  in  tne  cause  of  litera* 
tore,  that  he  published  a  volume,  entitled  '  The  Art  ol 
Writing  and  Speaking ;  or  a  method  of  composing  all  sorts 
of  letters,  and  holding  a  pfiliie  conversation.'  He  cob* 
eludes  his  preface  by  advertising  his  readers,  that  authors 
who  may  be  in  want  of  essays,  sennon«,  letters  of  all  kinds, 
written  pleadings  and  verses,  may  be  accommodated  ea 
application  to  him. 

Our  professor  was  extremely  fond  of  copious  title-pages; 
which  I  suppose  to  be  very  sttractive  to  certain  readers, 
far  it  is  a  custom  which  the  Rich'-S'Mirces  of  the  day  f^ 
not  to  employ.  Are  there  persons  who  value  booko  by  the 
Ungih  of  their  tUlet;  as  formerly  the  ability  of  a  phyriaam 
was  judged  by  the  eixe  of  fda  wig  ? 

To  this  article  may  be  added   an  account  of  another 
singular  school,  where   the  professor  taught  o6sntn^  ai 
literary  composition ! 
I  doHot  believe,  says  Charpeatitr,  that  those  who  «• 
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CURIOSITIES    OF 


poniw   If   hia  inupiciljr.     Uuwcvct,  u  Ikure  h  hurilj 

hferm  u>  uf  1  KhcCorkitn,  who  wu  »  pnt  u  aduuin 
Ofobicillil}',  ihU  be  aloayi  EiJiorlFd  hu  scbDlin  Id  pcc- 
Mrvfr  il;  ind  mulfl  Lhom  corrDcL,  ai  bifiinubfli,  Ihova 
pAuigs  of  their  HDi^  whicb  iippvu-cd  to  him  too  idiaI- 
BiiUc  Qiiintiliin  addt,  thsi  ihc  irsiLat  puugjhe  Ihej 
osuLd  nivc  ED  m  campofliiHin  m  thai  achod  waa  to  dBdar«, 
'  I  undf  nland  Dothing  of  itda  pwcr.'    Lycophroa  pcaeu- 


Mir  if  ha  found  ■  pi>™oo  whoa 
'  ntlad  the  ■Fri>]>hF>;uf  Ciai 
wall,  ibai  ihii  [««•  ha>  two  11 

^ipUcaUa  lo  Iha  protent  day^     ! 


ndcnraod  hii  poem, 
'  H<  auciMded  k> 
iblini  Mock  sf  all  ihs 


ulioguiiibca  all 

Knfluh  bubolic  print,  the  fiiend  of  lit  Konrlm  Digbr. 
Thll  leanml  man  rrequrntly  wandired  in  Iba  maica  of 
OMaphyHcal  auliiUiimr ;  and  becams  peifecil)'  unininlliai. 
Ua  lu  hi*  rraJun.  When  accuaed  of  ihu  obammy,  be 
Mlitd,  >Eilher  tbr  Isanmd  undsratand  ma  or  Uiiy  du  not. 
ITlbajrliDdcntandma.and  Andmainancrror,  It  ia  eaiy 
lorllKiD  lortFu'siTTi  ifihcydoBOI  undaraland  me.  il  ii 

Tliii  ii  iayini  all  ihit  iho  wH  gf  nu  can  tufx-nu  in 
buour  of  alaeun/y !  Many,  honoier,  vill  mfrtt  Miili  an 
ob»r>aiinn  made  bj  Gravtna  on  the  ofei-nfinem-Mil  o< 

undeniaod  ua.'  FoiilrnrRrio  Fiaoco,  rdlaoed  by  Man- 


>  leriauilir  ■•■<•  'f  ■  Gernin  can  i<  a 

Thia  eoBciao  query   wm  anawrttd   hy 
'  '  "~   '  bicbbeara  for  liile,  Fia- 


Thia 


not  prove  Ihai  ihe  qiwition  fmt  Ikm  m  ridiculoua  ai  ii 
*aa  cnniidered.     The  German!  dT  iIm  pnaeiii  da;*,  aL 

from  Ihal  omiifortaaM  wiiichcharaderlaea  (he  fioiahed  enm- 
poaitiooanrthe  French  and  lhr<  Engli^  atilbon.  Naliona 
diaplay  gcniui  before  ihey  fnm  loafe ,-  and  in  aoine  of  iha 
prniuciiunBorihe  modem  Gemana,  it  will  be  lllowed  (hat 

[i  vaa  once  the  mode  with  EmUih  and  French  wrileia 
10  diahooDiir  Lhem  Kilb  Ihe  epilhela  nt  heaTy,  dull,  and 


Vondel  had  w 

uaed  all  taia  erron. 

Anudwr  Dutch  port  ia  ens  laaa  uteraUa.  Bmtmf 
rriiten  a  ka^  rhapaud j  coocaniiBi  Pjrwpua  SAd  Thiabe, 
m  coDcludea  il  by  a  ridictdoua  paraUai  balwm  iba  dtalk 
iTitaeie  unfuRuDaie  rtaiam  ot  ton,  and  Iho  nawioa  tilt- 


Om  I'coDclnderem  van  eoaaR  tefTTK 

Ii  \a  den  vcnrlaTHle  wel  accuMereiHla, 

By  der  PaaaM  lan  Chtlaiua  febeneilyL 

M  upon  Una,  afier  hanni  luned  Pyiamui  iMa  tha  m 

G<id,  and  I'hlaba  inio  Iho  Chriaiiui  auil,  be  procnik 
ih  a  number  of  comparkoiu  ^  the  latter  alwaja  bqr  in^ 

i  belicra  it  ia  well  known  that  the  actoia  on  ihe  Dutch 

ElHjuroTiHiblicrepreKDtBtioa.    Thk  waa  ihel..' wbn 

«ai  in  Hotlud  forij  yeara  aio.    Their  comdiea  are  tl- 

Hiveby  IhetroiBiuiBoflheirbuflwoeriu.  Onaofdmr 

conic  inctdeala  waa  a  miller  appeanag  in  dutreaa  far  vaat 

of  wind  to  turn  bia  aiillj  lie  had  recoune  lo  Ihe  no¥El 


.tile  Munda  babmd  Iha 


iben  Van 

oTAnilerdam, 
Ihia  cily  by  Im 
and  nerer  f.ila 


lelebrated  iraf  edira.  The  one 
by  Vondel :  ihal  ia  GjahndU 
IT,  nio  in  ihe  ci»il  vara  pic(em4 
n.  Il  ia  *  pairiutic  faiiiancal  play, 
d  tha  IhealrB  lowardi  ChriatBU, 
Furmed  .ucceaMHlv.     Oiie  of  dia 


m  of  Bouhoura  ihao  tha  ihicli      '"' 


derbval  and  thunder,'  i^vcrj  Dutchman  apprara  lenriblc  ti 
the  paihua  of  ihe  pom.  Bui  ii  doea  not  her*-  conclude. 
Afier  ihiiierrible  ■laii^hier.  the  ciiiM|t>erora  and  ibe  vafr 
quiahod  remain  for  In  njantaon  the  tlafe,  ailent  and  Bte 
tiun1<-ia,  in  the  aliuudri  in  which  ihey  li*|,|ienBd  (olafl! 
and  Ihi9  pantonimiic  palboa  u  receiietl  wiili  Iwid  bunliol 

The  DLhei  WBi  tin  Ahaaueriw  of  Sehtiharl,  or  the  Fal 
oTHaman.     In  the  Iriumphal  enir;  ilit  Baiaiian  Mvrdt- 

cai  waa  mounted  on  acrnuina  FUlider'a  mare,  thai,  <wib- 

jeaty  nacniblini  her  rider.     I  haie  aren  anEn^likhaia 

decorum.  Our  laie  tdon  have  freguenily  beuo  beaauj— 
•  Dutch  Kate! 

Soma  lew  ipecimena  oT  the  b«t  Dutch  piiFtrf  wlwA 
wo  have  had  yield  im  nidenee  io  favour  of  Iha  Bvioaal 
poetieal  Kale.  The  Ouich  pnrl  Kati  haa  •  |HHni  i.n  Iha 
■Gamea  of  Children.' where  all  llie  vimri  are  nuirthnd; 
lauapect  the  taile  of  ihe  poelaa  well  a*  hit  aiibjrel  itpa- 
erile.     When  a  nation  baa  jnoduced  no  wnrka  above  RM& 

their  nailer-piecea,   wiih   a  people  who  havr  madn  a 


aon,  way  to  obtain  nopulariiv.  The  freairr  furt  of  hia 
meeni^H  ia  drm**ti  Irom  the  Scriplurea ;  all  badly  cloven 
•ad  uohapptlT  eiecuted.  Ia  bb  DtBctnmct  »fAr  CM. 
Atm  rf  iarael  one  of  hit  priBCipal  chaiidera  »  the  Diti^ 
aib .'  In  hii  Jemaalm  JiMniMd  we  are  diagneU'd  with  a 
timm  oraiinn  by  Ihe  Angel  Qahriel,  who  provea  thevlu. 
(ically.  and  hii  proula  elland  thrauth  nine  cloaely  printed 

Ea  in  quarlo,  Ibal  thia  deilrurtion  had  been  predicted 
iba  pmphela.  Asd  in  Ina  liidftr  of  Ihe  aame  author, 
iiibject  i*  eroaaly  acandaliud  1^  thia  haiighiy  iphii  be> 

ttwrebeilionaf  the  evil  an|[el*,  and  tba  fall  of  our  Aral  JH- 
nat*.  Poor  Vnndd  kept  a  hoaier'a  ahop,  which  he  IHi  lo 
lh«  care  of  hia  wife,  while  he  indulged  hi*  poeiical  leniu*. 
"'     -  -'--'*-""',  tad  hupeampfnducedbiBBOf* 


When  Crebilinn,  ihe  Frnich  trafie  poet,  publiriied  ki* 
which,  I'houEh  iti)  probably  r..reoiii'n  (r.i<  it  waa  oaly 
^Klor  ualuurin  Ihe'crm"*/ hler**un''l'D  preaerve.    I 

lore  of  llie  poet  had  Ihe  cruelty  In  ttlacli  Ibe  produce  if 
tragedy,  aaatil 


ja  unknnnn.  Ihal  il  ahnuhl  be  alhii 
■eizable  rffieda  Ihe  prDduclinn*  of  iht 


prticeedingi,  addn->*rd  a  p*- 
■ind;   iSil 
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■art  «r  those  who  devote  thtaiaelTet  to  Uter«tiiro  require  • 
hi  ibe  neceeMriee  of  IHe  tboee  succours  whicli  tbey  have  | 
&  right  to  expect  from  their  labours  ;  sod  that  it  never  has 
b^»  suffered  in  France  lo  seise  the  fees  of  lawjrers,  and 
other  persons  of  liberal  professions. 

In  answer  to  this  petition,  a  dtrcree  immediatelv  issued 
from  the  King's  council,  commsnding  a  replevy  or  the  ar- 
rests and  seizures,  of  which  the  petitioner  cumplained. 
This  honourable  decree  was  dated  SClst  Mav,  1749,  and 
bore  the  f«^w'uig  title  :  *  Decree  of  tite  Cfuuncil  of  his 
Majesty,  in  favour  of  Mr  Crebilion,  author  of  the  trasedy 
of  Uaiibna,  which  declares  tliat  the  productions  oT  the 
mind  are  o«»t  anKNigst  seizable  effects.' 

Louis  XV  exhibits  the  noble  example  of  bestowing  a 
mark  of  coosideratioo  to  the  remaius  of  a  man  of  letU'rs. 
This  king  not  only  testified  hit  esf^m  of  Crebillouby  hav- 
ing his  works  printed  at  the  Louvre,  but  also  by  consecrau 
iag  to  his  glory  a  tomb  of  maible. 

CKITICS. 

Writers  who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  original  compo- 
sition have  their  other  productions  immediately  decried, 
whatever  merit  they  might  once  have  been  allowed  to  pos- 
sess. Yet  this  is  ver;^  unjust;  so  auilior  who  has  given 
a  wrong  direction  to  his  hterary  powers  rosy  perceive  at 
length  where  he  can  more  securely  point  ihem.  Experi- 
ence M  as  excellent  a  mistress  in  the  school  of  literature, 
as  in  the  school  of  human  life.  Blackmore's  epics  are  in- 
suderaUe  ;  yet  neither  AddikC.  zor  Johnson  erred  when 
they  considered  his  philosophical  poem  as  a  valuable  com- 
positioo.  An  indifferent  poet  may  exert  the  art  of  criti- 
cism in  a  VCTy  high  degree ;  and  if  he  cannot  himself  pro- 
duce an  oricuial  m^,  he  may^et  be  of  great  service  in 
regulating  the  happier  genius  of  another.  This  observa- 
tion  I  shall  illustrate  ^  the  characters  of  two  French 
critics ;  the  one  is  the  Abb^  d*Aubignac,  and  the  other 
Chapelaan. 

Btnleau  opens  his  Art  of  Poetry  by  a  precept  which 
«hough  it  be  common  is  always  important ;  this  critical 
poet  declares,  that  *  It  is  in  vain  a  daring  author  thinks  of 
aiisining  to  the  heij|ht  oTParnasMis  if  he  does  not  feel  the 
secret  influence  oThesvrn,  and  if  his  natal  star  has  not 
formed  him  to  be  a  poet.*  This  observation  be  founded 
on  the  character  of  our  Abb^,  who  had  excellently  written 
on  the  economy  of  dramatic  composition.  His  Pratiiiut 
du  Tkeatn  gamed  him  an  extensive  reputation.  When 
he  produced  a  tragedy,  the  world  expected  a  finished 
piece  ;  it  was  acted,  and  reprobated.  The  author,  how- 
ever did  not  acutely  feel  its  bad  reception;  he  every  where 
boasted  that  he,  of  all  the  dramatists,  had  most  scrupu- 
U0u»\f  observed  the  nUta  of  Aristotle.  The  Prince  dc 
Gu«meo6,  famoua  for  his  repartres,  sarcastically  observed, 
*  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Abb^  d'Aubignac  for  having  so 
dosrly  fullowed  the  precepts  of  Aristotle ;  but  I  cannot 
pardon  the  precepts  of  Ari«totle,  that  occasioned  the  Abb^ 
d'Aubignac  to  wriie  so  wretched  a  tragedy.' 

The  Pratiyme  du  Theatre  is  not,  however,  to  be  devpis- 
imI,  becauve  tiie  Trugtdjf  of  iis  author  is  despicable. 

Chapelain's  unfortunate  epic  has  rendered  him  no* 
toriotts.  He  had  gained,  and  not  undeservedly,  great  re- 
putation for  his  critical  powers.  After  a  rrtention  of 
above  thirty  years,  his  PueeUt  appeared.  Ho  immedi- 
ately became  tlie  butt  of  every  unfledged  wit,  and  his  for- 
mer works  were  eternally  condemned !  Insomuch  that 
when  Camusat  published,  after  the  death  of  our  author,  a 
litzle  volume  of  extracts  from  his  manuscript  letters,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  awkward  situation  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  In  his  preface  he  seems  afrsid  that  the  very 
■ame  of  Chapelaio  will  be  sufficient  to  repel  the  reader. 

Carausat  observes  of  Chapeiain,  that '  He  fuund  flatter- 
ers who  assiiretl  him  his  PuedU  ranked  above  the  .^£beid  ; 
and  this  Chapeiain  but  feebly  denied.  However  this  may 
be,  it  would  be  difficult  lo  make  the  bad  taste  which  reigns 
throughout  this  poem  acree  with  that  sound  and  exact 
criticiam  with  which  ho  diecided  on  the  works  of  others. 
So  true  is  it,  that  gemma  is  very  superior  lo  a  justness  of 
mind  which  b  nifieient  to  jmdgt  and  to  advise  others.' 
Chapeiain  was  ordered  to  draw  up  a  critical  bst  o(  the 
duet  living  authors  and  men  of  letters  in  France,  for  the 
king-  I'  *•  extremely  impartial,  and  performed  with  an 
aaalyt'ica]  skill  of  their  literary  characters  which  could  not 
have  been  surpassed  by  an  Aristotle  or  a  Boileau. 

Thfi  Udeni  of  judging  may  exist  separately  from  the 
fmmr  ^  execution.  An  amateur  may  not  bo  an  ariist, 
Ibaegh  an  artist  shcuU  be  an  amateur.    And  it  is  for  this 


reason  that  young  authors  are  not  to  contemn  the  precepu 
of  such  critics  as  even  the  Abb6  d'Aubignac,  and  Chapo* 
lain.  It  is  to  Walsh,  a  miserable  versifier,  that  Popa 
stands  indebted  for  the  hint  of  our  poetry  then  being  defr- 
cient  in  correctness  and  polish ;  and  it  v.  from  this  lortUi> 
ate  hint  that  Pope  derived  his  poetical  excellence.  Diua^ 
sius  Halicamassenski  has  composed  a  lifeless  history  ;  yst, 
as  Gibbon,  observes,  bow  admirably  has  Ae  judged  iIm 
masters,  and  defined  the  rules  of  historical  composili«i ; 
Gravina,  with  great  taste  and  spirit,  has  written  on  poetry 
and  poets,  but  he  composed  tragedies  which  gava  hai  ■• 
title  to  be  ranked  among  them. 

AJIF.CDOTB8  OF  AUTBOMS  CZJISVIIUI.  « 

It  is  an  ingenious  observation  made  bv  a  joonuiliat  of 
Trevoux,  on  perusing  a  criticism  not  ill  written,  whidi 
pretended  to  detect  several  faults  in  the  corapositioiM  of 
Bruyere,  that  in  ancient  Rome  the  great  men  who  tn* 
umphed  amidst  the  ap|»lauses  of  those  who  celebrated  their 
virtues,  were  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  listen  to  thost 
who  reproached  them  with  their  vices.  This  cusUmb  is 
not  less  necessary  to  the  republic  of  letters  than  it  wan 
formerly  to  the  republic  cX  Rome.  '  Without  this  it  is  pn>> 
bable  that  autliors  would  be  intoxicated  with  success,  aad 
would  then  relax  in  their  accustomed  vigour ;  and  Um 
multitude  who  took  them  for  models  wouM,  for  want  of 
judgment,  imitate  their  defitcts. 

Sterne  and  Chuichill  were  continuaBy  abusing  the  Re- 
viewers, because  they  honestly  told  the  one  that  obsccni^ 
was  not  wit,  and  ohocurily  was  not  sense ;  and  the  other, 
that  dissonance  in  poetry  did  not  excel  harmony,  and  that 
his  rhymes  were  frequently  prose  lines  of  ten  syllables  cot 
into  verse.  Thev  applauded  their  happier  efforts.  No^ 
withstanding  all  ibis,  it  is  certam  that  so  little  discernment 
exists  amongst  common  writers,  and  common  readers,  that 
the  obscenity  and  flippancy  of  Sterne,  and  the  bald  veran 
and  prosaic  poetry  of  Churchill,  were  precisely  the  por- 
tions which  they  selected  for  imitation  :  the  blemishes  of 
great  men  are  not  the  less  bli'mishes,  but  they  are  unfor> 
tunately,  the  easiest  parts  for  imitation. 

Yet  criticism  may  oe  too  rigorous,  and  genius  too  senti* 
hie  to  its  fairest  attacks.  Rscine  acknowledged  that  ooa 
of  the  severe  criiici»ms  be  received  had  orcasiooed  hiK 
more  vexation  than  the  f  reatest  applauses  had  afforded 
him  pleasure.  Sir  John  Marsham,  having  published  tba 
first  part  of  his  *  Chronology,'  suffered  so  much  chagrn  at 
the  endless  oontrfivemies  t%hich  it  raised  (and  some  of  his 
critics  went  so  far  as  to  affirm  it  was  designed  to  be  defri* 
mental  to  Uevelaiion,)  that  he  burned  the  second  part, 
which  was  ready  fur  the  press.  Pope  was  observed  to 
wnthe  with  anguish  in  his  chair,  on  hearing  menliooed  tho 
letter  of  Cibber,  with  other  temporary  attacks ;  and  it  is 
said  of  MiMiteitquieu,  that  he  was  so  inuch  affected  by  tho 
criiicisms,  true  and  false,  which  he  dsily  experienced,  that 
they  contributed  to  hasten  his  death.  Riison'a  extreoM 
irritability  closeil  in  lunscy,  while  his  ignorant  reviewersy 
in  the  shapes  of  an^iassins,  were  haiintmg  his  death-bed. 
In  the  preface  to  his  <  Metrical  Romances'  he  saysi-* 
'  brought  to  an  end  in  ill  health  and  low  spirits  certaia 
to  be  insulted  bv  a  base  and  prostitute  gang  of  lurking  as* 
sassms  who  stab  in  the  dark,  and  whose  poisoned  daggers 
he  has  already  experienced.'  Scott,  of  Amwell,  never  re- 
covered from  a  ludicrous  criticism,  which  I  discovered  had 
been  written  by  a  physician  who  never  pretended  lo  poeti- 
cal taste. 

Pelisson  has  rec* Mrded,  in  his  History  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, a  literary  anecdote,  which  forciMy  shows  the  dan- 
ger f^  caustic  criticism.  A  young  man  from  a  remote 
province  came  to  Paris  wiih  a  play,  which  he  considered 
as  a  master-piece.  M.  L'EItoille  was  more  than  just  in 
his  merciless  criticism.  He  showed  the  youthful  Lard  a 
thousand  lilaring  defects  in  his  chief  d'ceuvre.  The  hum- 
b!ed  country  author  burnt  his  tragedy^  returned  hom^ 
took  to  his  chamber,  and  died  of  vexation  and  f  rief.  Of 
all  unfortunate  men,  one  of  the  unhappiest  is  a  middling 
author  endowed  with  too  lively  a  sensibility  for  criiieism. 
Athenaeus,  in  his  tenth  book,  haa  given  us  a  lively  portrait 
of  this  melancholy  being.  Anaxandrideg  appeared  oao 
day  on  horseback  m  the  public  assembly  at  Athens,  to  ra* 
cite  a  dilhyrambic  |K>em,  of  which  he  read  a  portion.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  fine  fttaiure,  and  wore  a  purple  robe  edged 
with  foMen  fringe.  But  his  complexion  was  saturnine  and 
melancholy,  which  was  the  cause  thst  be  never  spared  bis 
own  wniings.  Whenever  he  was  vanquished  by  a  rivala 
bo  imoaediatdy  gave  his  compositioos  to  the  dmggiols  %m 
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h%  cut  into  pieces,  to  wrap  ibcir  articles  in,  without  crer 
eariof  to  revise  his  writings.  It  is  owinji^  to  this  that  he 
destroyed  a  oumber  of  pleasing  coropomtions;  age  in- 
creased his  sourness,  and  every  da^  he  became  more  and 
More  dissatislied  at  the  awards  oT  his  auditors.  Henoe 
his  *  Tereus,'  because  it  failed  to  obtain  the  prize,  has 
Dot  reached  us,  which,  with  other  of  his  productions,  d^ 
■enrcd  preserraiion,  though  not  to  have  been  publiclj 
crowned. 

Batteux  having  been  chosen  by  the  French  govemmwit 
for  the  compilauon  of  elementary  books  for  the  Military 
School,  is  said  to  have  felt  their  unfavourable  reception  so 
acutely,  that  be  became  a  prey  to  excessive  grief.  It  is 
believed  that  the  lamentable  death  of  Dr  Hawkesworth 
was  occasioned  by  a  sunilar  circumstance.  Government 
had  consigned  to  his  care  the  compilition  of  tho  voyages 
dHkt  I  ass  under  his  name :— how  he  succeeded  is  well 
known.  He  felt  the  public  reception  so  sensibly,  that 
he  preferred  the  oblirion  of  death  to  the  mortifying  reouU 
Uctions  of  life. 

On  this  interesting  subject  FontenoUe,  in  his  *  Eloge  on 
Newton,*  has  made  the  following  observation  :•— <  Newton 
was  more  de«<ir«Mi«  of  remaining  unknown,  than  of  having 
Um  calm  of  life  disturbed  by  those  literary  storms  which 
genius  and  science  attract  about  those  who  rise  to  emi- 
■ence.  In  on^  of  his  letters  we  learn  that  his  Treatise  on 
Optics  being  ready  fur  the  press,  several  premature  r^bjec- 
faoos  which  appeared,  made  him  abandon  its  publication. 
— *  I  should  reproach  myself  (he  said)  for  my  imprudence, 
if  I  were  to  lose  a  thing  so  real  as  my  ease  to  run  after  a 
Aadow.*  But  this  shadow  he  did  not  miss :  it  did  not 
eost  him  the  eaio  he  so  much  loved,  and  it  had  for  him  as 
■uch  reality  as  ease  itself.  I  refer  to  Bayle,  in  his  curi- 
eus  article  *  Hipponaz,*  note  r.  To  these  instances  we 
May  add  the  fate  of  the  Abb6  Cassagne,  a  man  (^learn- 
Mg,  and  not  destitute  of  talents.  He  was  intended  for  one 
ef^the  preachers  at  court ;  but  he  had  hardly  made  him- 
■eif  known  in  tlie  pulpit,  when  he  was  struck  by  the  light* 
Mng  of  Bjileau*s  mu«e.  He  felt  soacutelv  the  caustic 
verses,  that  they  rendered  him  almost  incapable  of  literary 
labour ;  in  the  prime  of  life  he  became  melancholy,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died  insane.  A  modem  painter,  it  is 
known,  never  recovered  from  the  biting  ridicule  of  a  popu- 
lar, but  malignant  wit.  Cummyns,  a  colebrsted  quaker, 
confessed  he  died  of  an  anonymous  letter  in  a  public  paper, 
which,  said  he,  *  fastened  on  my  heart,  and  threw  me  mto 
this  slow  fever.*  Racine,  who  died  of  hii  extreme  sensi^ 
b<lity  to  a  rehuko,  confessed  that  the  pain  which  one  severe 
critieisim  inflicted  outweijjhed  all  tlie  afiplause  he  could  re- 
ceive. The  feathered  arrow  of  an  epigram  has  sometimes 
been  wet  with  the  heart's  blood  of  its  victim.  Fortune 
has  been  lost,  reputation  destroyed,  and  efery  charily  of 
life  extinguished,  by  the  inhumanity  of  inconsiderate  wit. 

Literary  history  records  the  fate  of  several  who  may  be 
•aid  to  have  died  of  Cridcum.  But  there  is  more  sense 
and  infinite  humour  in  the  mode  which  Phaedrus  adopted 
to  answer  the  cavilletv  of  his  age.  When  he  first  publish- 
ed his  fables,  the  taste  for  conciseness  and  simplicity  was 
M  much  on  the  decline,  that  they  were  both  objected  to 
him  as  faults.  He  used  his  critics  as  they  deserved.  To 
those  who  objected  agsinst  the  ooactseness  of  his  style,  he 
tolls  a  long  UdiauM  atory  (Lib.  iii,  Fab.  10,  ver.  69,)  and 
treats  those  who  condemn  thesimp/tei/yof  his  style  with  a 
ran  ofbombmtt  iwrses,  that  have  a  great  many  noisy  elevat- 
ed words  in  them,  without  any  sense  at  the  bottom— this 
■i  Lib.  iv.  Fab.  6. 

TiRaiirrrT. 

The  writings  of  the  Fathers  once  formed  the  studies  of 
the  learned.  These  labours  abound  with  that  subtilty  of 
argument  which  will  repay  the  industry  of  the  inquisitive, 
and  the  antiquary  may  turn  them  over  for  pictures  of  the 
nsanners  of  the  age.  A  favourite  subject  with  Saint  Am- 
brose was  that  of  Virginity,  on  which  he  has  several 
works ;  and  perhaps  he  wished  to  revive  the  order  of  the  ves- 
tals of  ancient  Rome,  which  afterwards  produced  the  inidi- 
tuti<»n  of  Nuns.  His  '  Treatise  on  Vi'-Kins*  is  in  three 
Tolunaes.  We  learn  from  this  work  of  the  fourth  century, 
tho  lively  impressions  hii  exhortations  had  made  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  girls,  not  less  in  the  most  distant  pro- 
vinces, than  in  the  nrtishb-iurhood  of  Milan  where  he  re- 
sided. The  virjsins  of  Bologna,  amountinj;  only,  it  appears, 
to  the  number  of  twenty,  |»erformed  all  kinds  of  needle 
work,  not  merely  to  gain  their  livelihood,  but  also  to  be 
eaabled  to  perform  acta  of  liberality,  and  exerted  their  in- 


dustry to  allure  other  girtt  to  join  the  holy  profeasaon  «f 
Virginity.  He  exhorts  daughters,  in  ^te  of  their  parents, 
and  even  their  lovers,  to  cooaecrate  themselves.  *  I  do 
not  blame  marriage,*  he  says ;  *  I  only  show  the  advantagea 
of  Virginity.' 

He  composed  thu  book  b  so  florid  a  atvle,  that  he  coi^ 
St  lered  it  required  aome  apology.  A  lleligious  of  tha 
Benedictines  published  a  irainalatioa  in  1969. 

8o  sensible  was  Saint  Ambrose  of  the  rarity  of  the  pr*^ 
fession  he  wouU  establish,  that  be  thus  oombsiU  his  adver- 
saries :  *  They  comfdain  that  human  nature  will  bo  ex- 
hausted ;  but  I  ask  who  has  ever  sought  to  marrv  without 
finding  women  enough  from  aniongst  wbon  be  might 
choose?  What  murder,  or  what  war,  has  ever  been  oo- 
casioned  for  a  virgin  ?  It  is  one  of  the  consequences  of 
marriage  to  kill  the  adulterer,  and  to  war  wiib  the  ra- 
visher.' 

He  wrote  another  treatise  On  theperpttuai  Vtrghuty  ^ 
the  MoOur  t^  GiA.  He  attacks  Bonosius  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  defenda  her  virginity,  which  was  indeed  greatly 
suspected  by  Bonosius,  who,  nowever,  got  nothing  fa^  d^ 
bold  suspicion,  but  the  dreadful  name  of  Hertde.  A  third 
treatise  was  entitled  Eshertation  to  Vvgimty ;  a  fourth, 
On  the  FaU  of  a  Virgin^  is  more  carious.  He  relates  the 
misfortunes  of  one  ouscnuiM,  who  was  by  do  means  a 
companion  for  her  namesake ;  for,  having  made  a  vow  of 
virginity,  and  taken  the  veil,  irfie  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  coM^al  her  shame,  but  the  precaution  only  tended  to 
render  her  more  culpable.  Her  behaviour,  indeed,  had 
long  afforded  ample  food  for  the  sarcasms  of  the  Jews  and 
the  Pagans.  Saint  Ambrose  compelled  her  to  perform 
public  penance,  and  afler  having  declaimed  on  her  double 
crime,  gave  her  hopes  of  pardon,  if,  bke  *  Soeur  Jeanne,' 
this  early  nun  would  sincerely  repent ;  to  complete  her 
chastisement,  he  ordered  her  every  day  to  recite  tne  fiftieth 
peahn. 

A  OLAIICS  lirrO  THE  ntSKCH  ACADKICT. 

In  the  republic  of  Letters  the  establishnient  of  an  acad- 
emy has  been  a  favourite  project ;  yet  perhaps  it  is  httia 
more  than  an  Utopian  scheme.  The  muted  efibrta  of  men 
of  letters  in  Academies  have  produced  little.  It  wo«^ 
seem  that  no  man  likes  to  bestow  his  great  labours  on  a 
small  community,  for  whose  members  he  himself  does  not 
feel,  probably,  the  most  flattering  paniality.  The  French 
Academy  made  a  splendid  appearance  in  £urope:  yet 
when  this  society  published  their  Dictionary,  that  of 
Furetiere*s  became  a  formidable  rival ;  and  Johnson  did 
as  much  as  the  forty  themselves.  Voltaire  confesaea  that 
the  great  characters  of  the  literary  republic  were  formed 
without  the  aid  of  academies.—*  For  what  then,'  he  asks, 
*  are  they  necesssry  ? — To  preserve  and  nourish  the  fire 
which  great  geniuses  ^  have  kindled.  By  observing  the 
Junto  at  their  meetings  we  may  torm  some  opinion  of  the 
indolent  manner  in  which  they  trifled  away  their  time. 
We  are  fortunately  enabled  to  do  this,  by  a  letter  in  whk^ 
Patru  describes,  in  a  very  amusing  manner  the  visit  which 
Christina  of  Sweden  took  a  sudden  fancy  to  pay  to  tha 
academy. 

The  Queen  of  Sweden  having  resdved  to  visit  the 
French  Academy,  gave  so  short  a  notice  of  her  design, 
that  it  was  impoesibie  to  inform  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  her  intention.  About  four  o'clock  fifteen  or  six- 
teen academicians  were  assembled.  Mr  Gombaul,  one 
of  the  members  who  did  not  know  of  the  intended  royal 
visit,  and  who  had  nev**r  forgiven  her  majesty  because  she 
did  not  relinh  his  verses,  thought  proper  to  show  bis  resenU 
ment  by  quitting  the  assembly. 

She  was  received  in  a  spacious  hall.  In  the  middle 
was  a  table  covered  with  rich  blue  velvet,  ornamented  with 
a  broad  bordor  of  gold  and  silver.  At  its  head  was  placed 
an  arm-chair  of  black  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
round  the  table  were  placed  chairs  with  tapestry  backs. 
The  Chancellor  had  forgotten  to  hang  in  the  hall  the  por- 
trait of  the  queen,  which  she  had  pr»'<'f>n'ed  to  the  Acade- 
my, and  which  was  considered  as  a  c- '  ai  omission.  Aboot 
five,  a  footman  belonging  to  the  Qut  en  inquired  if  the  com- 
pany were  assembled.  Soon  after,  a  servant  of  the  kmg 
informed  the  chancellor  that  the  queen  was  at  the  end  m 
the  street ;  and  immediately  her  carriaso  drew  up  in  the 
court-yard.  The  chancellor,  followed  oy  the  rest  of  the 
membem,  went  to  receive  her  as  she  stepped  out  of  her 
chariot ;  but  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  few  of  theM 
cwild  reach  her  majesty.  Accompanied  bv  the  chanrellor, 
she  paaaed  through  the  first  hall,  followml  by  one  Uf  bar 
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tttium,  ihm  caplaia  of  her  guardi,  and  <mi«  or  two  of  her 


When  the  cnter«d  the  Academy  the  approached  tb« 
fire,  and  «puke  in  a  low  Tuice  to  the  chancellor.  She  then 
asked  why  Mr  Menage  was  not  there?  and  when  she  was 
uAd  that  be  did  not  beloag  to  the  Academy,  she  asked  why 
he  did  not  ?  She  was  answered,  that  however  he  might 
merit  the  honour,  he  had  rendered  himself  tmworthy  ot  it 
by  several  disputes  be  had  had  with  its  members.  She 
then  mquired  aside  of  the  chancellor  whether  the  acade- 
mioanr  were  to  sit  or  a:and  before  her?  On  this  the 
chancellor  consulted  with  a  member,  wbo  obeenred  that  in 
the  time  of  Konsard,  there  was  held  an  a*sembly  of  men 
of  letters  before  Charles  IX  several  nuies^  and  that  thev 
were  always  seated.  The  queen  conversed  with  M. 
Bourdelol ;  and  suddenly  tumuig  to  Madame  de  Bregis, 
told  her  that  she  believed  she  muat  not  be  present  at  the 
asaembly ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  this  lady  deserved  the 
honour.  A»  the  queen  was  talkmg  with  a  member  she 
abruptly  quitted  him,  as  was  her  custom,  and  in  her 
quick  way  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair  ;  and  at  the  same 
tim^  the  members  seated  themselves.  The  queen  ob- 
serving that  they  did  not,  out  of  respect  to  her,  approach 
the  table,  desired  them  to  come  near ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly appruached  it. 

I>iruitf  these  ceremonious  preparations,  several  oflkers 
of  stale  bad  entered  the  bail,  and  stood  behind  the  acade- 
micians. The  chancellor  sat  at  lh<t  queen's  left  hand  by 
the  fire-aide ;  and  at  the  right  was  placed  M.  de  la  Chambrt- , 
the  director;  then  Boierubert,  Psiru',  PcUmou,  Cotin,  the 
Abb6  Talleniant,  and  oiherii.  M.  de  Mexeray  sat  at  the 
bouom  of  the  table  faciiif  the  queen,  with  an  iiik»tand,  pa- 
per, and  the  portfolio  of  the  company  lying  before  him ; 
ne  occupied  the  place  uf  secretary.  When  they  were  all 
seated  the  director  rose,  and  the  academicians  followed 
him,  aU  but  the  chancellor,  who  remained  in  his  seat.  The 
dtrect-«r  made  bis  complimentary  address  in  a  low  voice, 
his  body  was  quite  bent,  and  no  pemou  but  the  queen  and 
the  chancellor  couM  hear  him.  She  received  his  address 
with  great  satisfaction. 

AU  compliments  concluded,  they  returned  to  their 
seats.  The  director  then  told  the  queen  that  he  had  com- 
Msed  a  treatise  on  Pain,  to  add  lu  his  character  uf  the 
Pasvions,  and  if  it  was  agreeable  to  her  majesty,  he  would 
read  the  first  chapter.— Very  willingly,  stie  answered.— 
Having  read  it,  he  said  to  her  majesty,  that  he  would  read 
ix>  mure  lest  he  should  fatigue  her.  Not  at  all,  she  re- 
plied. Ant  I  suppose  what  hiliows  resembles  what  I  have 
Beard. 

Afterwardk  Mr  Meteray  mentioned  that  Mr  Cotin 
had  some  verses,  which  her  majesty  would  doubtless  find 
beautiful  and  if  it  was  agreeable  they  shouM  be  read.  Mr 
Cotin  read  them :  they  were  vercions  of  two  passages 
from  Lucretius ;  the  one  in  which  he  attacks  a  Providence, 
and  the  other,  where  he  gives  the  origin  uf  the  world  ac- 
cording to  the  Epicurean  system :  to  these  he  added  twen- 
ty lines  of  his  own,  in  which  he  maintamed  the  existence 
of  a  Providence.  This  done,  an  abb6  rose,  and  without 
being  desiredor ordered ,read  iwoBonoei8,whiGh  by  courtesy 
wrre  allowed  to  be  tolerable.  It  is  remarkable  that  both 
the  poeta  read  their  verses  standing,  while  the  rest  read 
their  compositions  seated. 

After  tnese  reailings,  the  director  informed  the  queen 
that  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  company  was  to  labour 
on  the  dictionary ;  and  that  if  her  inajeaty  should  not  find 
it  disagreeaMe,  they  wouU  read  a  eoAier  or  stitched  ms. 
Yerr  willingly,  she  answered.  Mr  de  Mexeray  then 
read  what  ralated  to  the  word  Jeu ;  Game.  Amongst 
other  proverbial  expressions  was  this :  Game  of  Prmee»t 
wkkk  tmhf  pUam  the  pUgfen ;  to  express  a  malicious  vio- 
lence  eommiued  by  one  m  power.  At  this  the  queen 
lansbed  heartily;  and  thev  continued  reading  all  that  was 
fairly  written.  This  lasted  about  an  hour,  when  the  queen 
obswving  that  nothing  more  remained,  arose,  made  a  bow 
to  the  coo^MBy,  ana  returned  in  the  manner  she  «b- 
teved* 

Fwretiers,  who  was  himself  an  academician,  has  de- 
niiftud  the  miaerable  manner  in  which  time  was  consum- 
ed at  their  assemblies.  I  confess  he  was  a  satirist,  and 
hnd  ^oarrellcd  vrith  the  academy ;  th^re  must  have  been, 
■otwithstanding,  snfBcieat  resemblance  lor  the  following 
■Ktnre,  however  it  may  be  overcharged.  He  has  been 
HuMd  lor  tbua  exposiiig  the  Eletainiaa  mysteries  of  Uter^ 
to  ib«  witiBted. 

<H«whoii  mm,  daaoiw^ ■  he wboa  iheyBoppoBo 


has  most  reason.  They  all  have  the  art  of  making  loBg 
orations  upon  a  trifle.  The  second  repeats  Uke  an  echo 
what  the  lirsi  said ;  but  generally  three  ur  four  kpcak  to* 
gether.  When  there  is  a  bench  of  hve  or  six  members 
one  reads,  another  decides,  two  converse,  one  sleeps,  aoo 
another  amu«es  hinwelf  with  reading  some /diciMinary 
which  happens  to  lie  before  him.  When  a  second  mem- 
ber is  to  deliver  his  opimon,  they  are  obliged  to  read  %gBm 
the  article,which  ai  the  first  perusal  he  had  been  too  BMich 
engaged  to  hear.  This  is  a  happy  manner  of  &iii»huig  their 
Work.  They  can  hardly  get  over  two  lines  without  long 
digressions ;  without  some  one  t<^Uing  a  pleasant  story,  or 
the  news  uf  the  day;  or  talking  of  anairs  of  state  and  !•• 
forming  the  guvvrumvnt.' 

That  the  Frtnch  Academy  were  generally  frivolously 
employed  appears  also  from  an  epistle  to  Balxac,  by  Buis- 
rubert,  the  amusing  compaiiion  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.— 
*  Every  one  separalelv,*  says  he,  *  promises  great  things, 
when  they  meet  they  do  nothing.  They  have  been  stv 
wort  employed  on  toe  letter  F ;  and  I  should  be  happy  if 
1  were  certain  <A  living  till  they  got  through  G.' 


The  fidluwing  anecdote  concerns  the  fortjf 
of  the  academicians.  Those  cardinals  who  wtre  academi- 
cians for  a  long  time  had  not  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
academy,  because  they  thought  that  orm-cAoirs  were  in- 
dispensible  to  their  dignity,  and  the  academy  had  thea 
only  common  chairs.  These  cardmals  were  desirous  of 
being  present  at  the  election  of  Mr  Monnoic,  that  they 
might  give  him  a  distinguished  mark  of  their  esteem.— 
*  The  kin^,'  ssys  D'Aiembert,  *io»atij>fy  at  once  the  delica- 
cy of  their  friend»hip,  and  that  of  their  cardinalship,  and 
to  preserve  at  the  tame  lime  that  academical  equality,  of 
which  this  enlightened  roonarch,(Loui«  XIV,)  well  knew 
the  advantage,  sent  to  the  academy  Ibrty  arm-chairs  for 
tite  forty  academicians ;  the  same  chairs  which  we  now 
occupy :  and  tlie  motive  to  which  we  owe  them  is  suA> 
cieni  to  render  the  memory  of  Louis  XIV  precious  to  the 
republic  of  letters,  to  whom  it  owes  so  many  BMire  impoiw 
taBt  obligations  !* 

POETICAL   AND   aBAMMATICAL  DEATHS. 

It  will  appear  by  the  following  anecdotes,  that  soma 
men  may  be  said  to  have  died  yottktMjf  and  even  gram 
maticaUy. 

There  may  be  some  attraction  existing  in  poetry  which 
is  not  merely  ficiitiiMis,  for  oflen  have  its  genuine  votaries 
felt  all  its  power  on  the  moet  trymg  octaiiiot«.  They 
have  di*played  the  energy  of  their  mind  by  composing  or 
repeaiiof  verses,  even  with  death  on  their  lips. 

The  Emperor  Adrian,  dying,  made  that  celebrated  ad- 
dress to  his  soul,  which  is  so  happily  translated  by  Pope. 
Lucan,  when  be  had  his  veins  opened  by  order  of  Nero, 
expired  reciting  a  passase  from  his  Pharsalia,  in  which  he 
had  described  the  wound  of  a  dying  soldier.  PetraniuB 
did  the  same  thing  on  the  same  occasion. 

Pairis,  a  poet  of  Caen,  perceiving  himself  cxniriag, 
composed  some  verses  which  are  justly  admired.  In  thv 
little  poem  he  relates  a  dream,  in  which  he  appeared  tn 
be  placed  next  to  a  beggar,  when  having  addressed  him  ii 
the  haughty  strain  he  wouM  probably  have  employed  oa 
this  side  of  the  grave,  he  receives  the  following  repri> 
mand: 

lei  tous  sent  egaux  *  Je  ne  tc  dois  plus  rien  ; 
Je  suis  sur  mon  fumier  comme  toi  sin*  Is  tien 

Here  all  sre  ei|iisl !  now  thy  lot  Is  mine  I 
I  on  my  dunghill,  as  thou  ait  on  thine. 

Des  Barreaux,  it  is  said,  wrote  on  his  death«bed  that 
welUknown  sonnet  which  is  iraiwlated  in  the  *  S|iectator.' 

Margaret  of  Austria,  when  she  was  nearly  perishing  hi 
a  storm  at  sea,  composed  her  epitaph  in  verse.  Had  she 
perished,  what  would  have  become  of  the  epitaph  7  Alid 
if  she  escaped,  of  what  use  was  it?  She  should  rather 
have  said  her  prayers.  The  verses  however  have  all  tba 
nmvtii  of  tlie  tim^.    They  are— 

Cy  gisc  Margot,  la  gente  demoiselle, 
Qu*euc  deux  maris,  el  si  mourut  pucelle. 

Beneath  this  tomb  is  high-born  Msrgaret  lahl. 
Who  had  two  husbands,  and  yet  died  a  makl. 

She  was  betrothed  to  Charles  VIII  of  France,  who  Ibr^ 
sook  her ;  and  being  next  intended  for  the  Spanish  infant, 
in  her  voyage  to  Spain,  she  wrote  these  lines  in  a  storm. 

Mademoiselle  de  Serment  was  somamed  the  philoBo- 
pher.  She  was  celebrated  for  her  knowledge  and  lastn 
in  polite  literature.  She  died  of  a  cancer  m  her  breast, 
and  sMflbfad  her  ■isfortiim  with  «— bIbit  wtiaaBi.  flha 


CURIOSITIES    OF 


red  in  s-iT'-'-t  Uhh  nrm,  *bich  ih*  uldnwad  b 


(WO  linci  oThuDwnrcnionor  'DiHlnn!'  WaJkr,  in 
Iiii  tut  moniEiiti,  rupeiwd  loms  linea  Timii  Vit(i>j  ■nd 
Chaucer  •ecmi  ro  have  uk>n  hia  faieocll  at  all  buman 
nnitiei  br  ■  mord  ods,  cnliilnl  >  A  Blltiile  nuiile  by 
Oeftrcy  Cnaucyer  upon  hu  dellw-bcdJa  Ijiug  ia  lu«~|rsla 

Com^liui  dB  Wll  fell  m  innocent  ilctin  to  MniUr  p»> 
Jydire.     Hia  drath  ii  Ihua  nMiced  bj  Hume :   'Thiiman, 

wbct  had  braYely  lerved  hia  counlty  in  war,  and  wbo  hvi 
been  inivaied  vith  ihc  higheat  digninaa,  Hai  delitereil 
tnio  ihe  handa  at  lbs  ueculiniiei,  and  tgrn  in  piecea  by 

whkli  ha  eBdurcd  he  rreqiKDIly  rcpraled  an  oda  of  Hn- 
nct,  which  contained  a«n1unenta  auiibd  to  bin  deplorable 

^a  ihuitfintu  philoiopber  nnd  aialeamaniheit  iflpeatfld^ 


IB  ra  be  dngfed  U  ibe  fnilkMine,  irtie 
■a  poem: 

Au  pjsl  da  I'Ecliafawl  J'eaaa"ie  eiKW  nu  iytt. 


Here,  al  iJiii  ;iilh«ic  line,  waa  Andrf  Chenier  lOniiB^ 
td  Id  ibe  gvilloUns  <    Nerer  waa  ft  more  beaulirul  efiiaaa 

Several  men  of  ecienea  hara  died  id  a  (cicBiiSe  wannrr. 
ilaller,  the  poet,  phihwi|ibar,  and  phjaiciaB,  brbrld  h^ 
gnd  approach  with  the  inmoal  eonpiMure.  He  hefl  leil- 
an  hii  pulae  to  Ihe  last  nomeni,  and  wheo  be  (Mod  IM 
lis  ml  alrnoal  riDe,  be  uimed  la  hia  brodier  phy aiciaB, 
jbitmog,  '  Mj  li-ieBd,  tht  arlerj  ceuH  lo  beat,'— aad 
tlnwii  inilanil;  upired.  The  aame  lenaitablc  circiig>- 
itapce  bad  Dccurrud  Ut  Ihe  frnt  Harrey  i  hr  iiept  iaahin| 
obaemliima  on  the  aiale  orhit  p<tbe.  When  lire  mtM  dia** 
ma  u  ui  cioia ;  <  u  tf,'  aaya  Pr  Wilaon  in  the  oraM 
lei  daja  aflcr  the  event, '  that  ho  who  had  lauf  ht 
oTfife  nigbi  bioiMir.  at  biadcpiut^  fna 


iBlunawing 


T^ffro  11  IDOwoprio  llgllo, 
Ch*  fib  d'antim  in  ptgru, 
Racchiiwi  In  piMiiil  acfiu 

AIidrlmltlKrlSlih 

Ouanin  cbi  I'slTm,  t  p(d 
Uad,  eirnor,  m  tuoi, 
Luda  dl  penlatar. 
■I  urerlolhee,  OLonl.lhyDiriiMn),  wlmalreailjhaa  (lien 

IhlneeTCBi  ah!  bthtild  whom  I  offer  lu  ll>ea  anil  then  dealH, 
OI*rJ!  irihouMnal denial I'lommerciF.' 

■  ThemuMeibathaaaitended  my counie  (layi  the  dying 
Gleim  in  a  leiier  lo  Klopttock)  ilAl  boven  r<»ii>d  my  ale|i* 
to  iho  <»'»  verge  of  ibo  grove.'     A  ciilleclion  of  lyrical 

Enit,  rn>iiled  '  Laat  Houra,'  compnard  by  old  Gleim  on 
death-bed,  were  iutended  la  be  publiihed.  Thedctth 
■r  Klopflwk  wa,  eoe  of  the  most  ,K>eiir.l :  in  thix  poei". 
■  "'---•-  •  Se  had  mftde  the  drUh  of  Mary,  Ihe  m.Ier  of 


Martha  and  Laurui,  a  piclure 
md  on  hiiovn  deaih-bcd  he  waa 


Chaiellard,  a  French  gentleman,  beheaded  in  Scoiland 

Iter  liiHiDur,  Branione  aaya,  would  nil  havr  any  oiber 
Tialiciim  than  a  pnem  of  Ronaard.  Wbrn  he  aeeended 
ihe  •ruS'M  be  look  lbs  hymna  of  tliia  piwl,  and  Tor  hia 


It  nailed  In  the  gaTea  of  four 

^  hia  loyally.*     Aa  he  prf^ 
hUt  Ihia  ItHHigbt  into  beaulifuJ 


fmi  Dulls  of  Tuacnny,  wi 

In  whifih  he  michi^rinoee  hie  friends  who  ha<t  joined  in  hia 
conffiirscy  «irainai  the  dulie,  from  the  eon&'a^iona  whkh 

eienion  fur  the  liberty  of  hia  country,  be  cnnnidered  il  aa 
■n  crime  llirrefcve  In  die.  He  reeoJviMl  on  loiddo.  Wiih 
die  i>->i>il  of  Ihe  aword,  wilb  which  he  kiUrd  himaelf,  be 


Inilih 


indalirlhealvl^ 

perhapB  tDmiliea^,hiluaopbiCBleiptrimt-pl,ibeughlHiycr 

replirdl  '144.'  ' 

The  (ulbining  anealDtoi  are  of  a  different  coinpleiioi. 


'Thr  lavuKrile  aludiei  Ind  amuiemeBIt  of  Ihe  learned 
La  Moihe  li-  Vaver  cnn>i>ied  in  IccounlaoT  Ihe  oinal  db. 
tani  enuniriea.  He  gave  a  eiriking  proof  of  Ihe  innueDc* 
of  Ibia  masler-paHBion,  when  death  hung  upon  hn  lipa, 
BeniieT,llierelebrk1ed traveller, i-nlcHng  anddrawuiha 

man  mminato  him,  wilha  faint twceinqoired,  'WcU,H 
friend,  what  newafrom  ihe  Great  Mogul  V 


no.     Hi>~ 


:ond  wife,  (Dd  Ihe  lively  8c.nr«  soon 

the  obircl  of  her  haired.     He  itiHii'd,  end  iravel. 

.re  aiiiiable  In  Ihe  nleainr^.  of  hia  mgl  IbaBlMbl 


pavrty 

formrd  a  conlinual  pnniahmrm.  He  dia|uiard  himeelf  ai 
a  « vaie ;  Ihe  lingiilariiy  oTa  naked  man  aiiraeted  crowd*. 
After  having  been  hunted  by  the  mub,  he  wm  breed  to 
enrape  fiom  hi'  piinner*,  and  enncealrd  hiwaelf  in  a 
manh.  A  fieninf  rM  neiard  bim,  and  threw  him,  Ulba 
ace  nf  ST  yearv,  inin  a  kind  of  pilav  ;  a  rniH  ditotdet 
which  lormemed  him  ill  hia  life.  >  ll  WM  Ibua,'  he  XTS, 
I  •  Ihu  pleuurs  depiiTed  ■■  iiiddtBlj  of  lap  whieb  hJ 


LITERATURE. 


Ill 


tfueed  with  elsnaee,  nd  of  handf  which  eoold  nunf* 
fbepenctl  and  the  lute.' 

Gfoujetyin  hie  Bibbotheqae  Fran^oite.  toI.  xvi,  p.  907, 
without  etating  this  anecdote  deecnbee  hia  dieorder  ae  an 
acrid  hiuiMMjr,  distilliiif  itself  oa  hie  nerree,  tad  bafflinf 
the  ekill  of  his  ph^rsiciaiw;  the  sciaiica,  rheumatinn,  in  a 
word,  a  complication  of  inaladies  attacked  him,  sometimes 
Bucceasivelv,  sometimes  together,  and  made  of  our  poor 
Abb^  a  sad  spectacle.  He  thus  describes  himself  in  one 
of  his  ktters  ;  and  who  coald  be  in  better  humour  1 

*  I  have  Uved  to  thirty  :  if  I  reach  forty,  I  shall  only  add 
many  miseries  t  those  which  I  have  endured  these  last 
etgfat  or  nine  ^'ears.  My  person  was  well  made,  though 
short ;  my  disorder  has  shortened  it  still  more  by  a  (b^ 
My  head'  is  a  Uttle  broad  for  my  shape ;  my  face  is  full 
CBoagh  for  my  body  to  appear  very  meagre !  I  have  hair 
aoougfa  to  render  a  wig  unnecessary;  ihaTS  got  many 
whke  hairs,  in  spite  of  the  proverb.  My  teeth,  formerly 
square  pearls,  are  now  of  the  colour  of  wood,  and  will  soon 
be  of  slate.  My  legs  and  thighs  first  formed  an  obtuse 
angle,  afterwards  an  eqinlatenU  anf le,  and,  at  length,  an 
acute  one.  My  thighs  and  my  body  fiHrm  snother :  and 
my  head,  always  dropping  on  my  breast,  makes  roe  not  ill 
represent  a  Z.  I  have  got  my  arms  shortened  as  well  as 
legs,  and  my  finf  ers  as  well  as  my  arms.  In  a  word,  I  am 
an  abridgment  of  human  miseries.' 

It  is  said  in  the  Segraitiana,  p.  87,  that  he  had  the  free 
Dsa  of  nothing  but  his  tongue  mod  his  hands ;  and  that  he 
wrote  on  a  portfolio,  which  was  placed  on  his  knees. 

EMsae  said  of  Scarran,  that  he  had  gone  further  in  in- 
•eosibility  than  the  Stoics,  who  were  satisfied  in  sppearins 
■sensible  to  nain ;  but  Scarroo  wis  gay,  and  amused  all 
llie  world  with  his  sufferiaKS. 

He  portrays  himself  th«is  humorously  in  his  address  lo 
tbsqoaaa: 

Je  ne  regarrle  plus  qu*sn  bas, 
Je  suit  tortkolis,  J*al  la  tsie  pencbams : 
Ma  mine  devieM  si  plalesnie, 
<toe  q^iaml  on  en  rlruk,  je  ne  m*en  plaindrols  pas. 

*  lean  only  we  iMider  me ;  I  am  wry-necked ;  my  hesd  hsngs 
down  ;  my  appearance  Is  w  droll,  that  ir  people  laugh  I  shall 
nac  complain.* 

Ha  M^y  elsewhere, 

Parmi  lee  tonlcolls 
Je  pssM  pour  dee  plus  Jolta. 

'  Among  your  wry-necked  people  I  paai  for  one  of  the  hand- 


After  having  suffered  this  distortion  of  shape,  and  these 
tcute  pains  tor  four  years,  he  quitted  hb  usual  residence, 
the  quarter  du  Marais,  for  the  baths  of  the  Fauxbourg 
Saint  Germain.  He  took  leave  of  his  friends,  by  address- 
ing some  Terses  to  them,  entitled,  Adittug  amx  H^aaxtia;  in 
this  piece  he  highly  praises  many  celebrated  persons. 
When  be  was  broui;ht  into  the  street  in  a  chair,  the  plea- 
Mre  of  seeing  himself  there  once  more  overcame  the  paini 
srbich  the  motion  occasioned,  and  he  has  celebrated  the 
tfansport  by  an  ode,  which  has  for  title,  *  The  Way  from 
Is  Marais  to  the  Fauxbourg  Saint  Germain.' 

These  and  other  baths  which  he  tried  had  no  effect  on 
his  mlwrable  disorder.  But  a  new  affliction  was  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  his  griefn. 

His  father,  who  had  hitherto  cnniribiited  to  hit  necessi- 
ties, having  joined  a  party  agtinst  Cardinal  Richelieu,  was 
exiled.  Triis  affair  was  rendered  still  more  unfortunate 
by  his  mnthrr-in-law  with  her  children  at  Paris,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  huflbsnd,  a|^>ropriating  the  mooay  of  the 
family  to  her  own  use. 

Hitherto  Scarron  had  had  no  connexion  with  Cardinal 
Richelieu .  The  behaviour  of  his  father  had  evea  rendered 
his  name  disagreeable  to  the  minister,  who  was  by  no 
means  pmne  to  forgiveness.  Scarroo,  however,  wimi  he 
tboQght  his  passion  softened,  ventured  to  prssf-nt  a  peti- 
ijoa;  and  which  is  considered  by  the  critics  as  one  of  hia 
tnapiest  produdiiMis.  Richelieu  permitted  it  to  be  read 
lo  mm,  and  arknowledffed  that  it  afforded  him  much  plea- 
aure, aiid  that  it  wasju^ra wnifj^  ^Imltd.  This^iaM  ' 
Is  tbos  given  by  Scairon : 

Pak  a  Paris  dernier  jour  d«OctobrB, 
Par  mof,  Scarnm,  qni  malgr6  roois  snis  sobn, 
la'an  que  l*on  prH  ie  Ameux  Perpignaa, 
Et,  sans  canon,  la  rllle  de  Sedan. 

At  Paris  done,  the  Issi  day  of  Odobsr, 
By  me,  Scarnm,  who  wsnting  wine,  am 
rhe  ycsr  they  took  famHl  Pmilgnaii, 


This  was  flattering  the  miiiister  adroitlv  in  two  poinli 
very  agreeably  to  him.  The  poet  augureo  well  of  the  daa- 
poeitions  of  the  cardinal,  and  lost  no  tmie  to  return  to  tha 
charge,  by  addressing  an  ode  to  him,  to  which  he  gave  tha 
title  of^  Thanks,  as  u  he  had  alreadv  received  the  favoura 
which  be  hoped  he  should  receive  !  But  all  was  lost  bj 
the  death  of  the  cardinal.  In  this  ode  I  think  ho  baa 
caught  the  leading  idea  from  a  hymn  of  Ronsard.  Catha- 
rine of  Medicis  was  prodigal  of  tier  jiramises,  and  fur  Ihii 
rcas«m  Ronsard  dedicated  to  her  the  hymn  to  Promise. 

When  Scarron's  father  di^^l  he  brought  his  moibei^^B- 
law  into  court ;  and,  to  complete  his  misfbrtunes,  lost  hia 
suit.  The  cases  which  he  drew  up  for  the  occasion  warn 
so  extremely  burlesque,  that  the  world  could  not  easily 
conceive  how  a  man  couM  arouse  himself  so  fdeasantlyoa 
a  subject  on  which  his  existence  depended. 

The  successor  of  Richelieu,  the  Cardinal  Mazaria,  waa 
insensible  to  his  applications.  He  did  nothing  for  him,  al- 
though the  poet  dedicated  to  him  his  Typhomj  a  burlesqoa 
poem,  in  which  the  author  descnbes  the  wars  of  the  giaata 
with  the  gods.  Our  bard  was  so  irritated  at  this  neglect, 
that  he  suppressed  a  sonnet  he  had  written  in  his  favour, 
and  aimed  at  him  several  aatirical  bullets.  Scarroo,  how- 
ever, consoled  himself  for  this  kind  of  disgrace  with  thosa 
select  friends  who  were  not  iMonstant  in  their  visits  to  him. 
The  Bishop  of  Mans,  also,  solicited  by  a  friend  gave  him 
a  livinc  in  his  diocese.  When  Scarron  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  it,  he  began  his  Roman  Comuque^  ill  translated  mMo 
English  by  Comical  Romanet,  He  made  friends  by  his 
dedications.  ^  Such  resources  were  indeed  necessary,  for 
he  not  only  lived  well,  but  had  made  hb  house  an  asylum 
for  his  two  suters,  who  there  found  refuge  from  an  unfeal- 
inx  step-mother. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished Mademoiselle  lyAubign^,  afterwards  so  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  she  who  was  to 
be  one  day  the  mistress,  if  ikm  the  queen  of  France,  fommd 
with  Scarron  the  most  romantic  connexion.  She  united 
herself  in  msrriage  with  one  whom  she  well  knew  might 
be  a  lover,  but  coukl  not  be  a  husband.  It  waa  indeed 
amidst  that  literary  society  she  formed  her  taste,  and  an»> 
bffUished  with  her  presence  his  little  residence,  where  tha 
most  polished  courtiers  and  some  of  the  finest  geniuses  at 
Paris,  the  party  formed  against  Mazarin,  called  Im 
Fronde,  met.  Such  was  the  influence  this  marriaga 
had  over  Scarron,  that  after  this  period  his  writmgs  be- 
came more  correct  and  more  agreeable  than  those  whkh 
he  had  previously  composed.  Scarron,  on  his  side,  gava 
a  pniofof  his  attachment  to  Madame  de  Mainlenoo;  for 
bv  marrying  her  he  lost  his  living  of  Mans.  But  thoagh 
without  wealth,  we  are  told  in  the  Segraisiana,  that  he  was 
accustnmed  to  say,  that  *  his  wife  and  he  would  not  liva 
uncomfortahJy  by  iheprodiice  of  his  estate  and  the  jlforw 
qvitate  of  Quinti.*  Thus  he  called  the  rt; venue  which  hii 
ciMnposiiions  produced,  and  ^inel  was  his  bookseller. 

Scarron  addrea^ed  one  of  his  dedications  to  his  dog,  to 
ridicule  those  wnters  who  dedicate  their  works  indiscrim- 
iiistely,  though  no  author  has  been  more  liberal  of  dedica- 
tions than  himself;  but,  as  he  confessed,  he  made  dedica- 
tion a  kind  of  business.  When  be  was  low  in  cash  ha 
always  dftdtcated  to  some  lord,  whom  he  praised  as  warmly 
as  his  dog,  but  whom  probably  he  did  not  esteem  so  much. 

Segraia  informs  us,  that  when  Scarron  was  visited, 
previ'Mis  to  genera!  ronversation  bis  friends  were  taxed 
with  a  perusal  of  whatrver  he  had  written  since  he  saw 
them  before.  One  day  Segrais  and  a  friend  calling  oo 
him,  *  Take  a  chair,'  said  r>ur  author,  *  and  let  mc  try  so 
you  my  Roman  Comique.'  He  took  his  manuscript,  read 
several  paees,  and  when  he  observed  that  they  laushed, 
he  said,  *  Good,  this  goes  well ;  my  book  can't  fail  fdsuc- 
cess,  since  it  obliges  such  able  persons  as  yourselves  lo 
laugh  f  an>l  then  remained  silent  to  receive  their  compli- 
mems.  He  used  to  call  this  trying  on  hi$  romaneet  as  a 
tailor  triet  his  coat.  He  was  agreeable  and  divertmg  in 
all  ihin^,  even  in  his  complaints  and  passions.  Whatever 
he  conceived  he  immediately  too  freely  expressed :  but  hia 
amiable  lady  corrected  him'  of  tliis  in  three  months  aflsr 
marriage! 

He  petitioned  the  Q,iie«*ii,  nt  his  droll  manner,  to  be  pet^ 
mitted  the  honour  of  heme  ler  patient^*  by  right  qf  q^os. 
These  verses  form  a  part  of  his  aooress  to  her  majesty  >* 

*  A  [Viend  would  tranAlnte, '  malsde  dc  la  reine.  ihequeen*i 
airk  man.*  I  think  there  Is  more  humour  in  supposing  her 
majesty  m  be  bis  phyMcisn ;  in  which  li^ht  Scarroo  might 
ooofUar  her  for  a  panstoo  of  at  crowns 
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•urron,  pw  l>  (run  d«  Dlra, 
yaliJt  In^iijiM  <ta  it  nkx, 

Mall  Men  'ii  ii>il''«  ih'la  pibMi 
HnjMil  allini  «  rBnmiH, 


BoofV  mina  c4  ronmauraifl  jsu. 
*  BcBTTTRi.  bf  t\n  fn«  o(  OoA,  u  unwDnhj  pttlerl  oT  the 
OoHn  ^  ■  man  wiilviul  n  huiui,  ihou;K  >  nailnf  binlu]  of 
dkonicri ;  walklflf  OIklj  wUti  oiber  p«opl«'a  Inn,  hIui  (TBBl 

fllHUlj'llliPWiuf  ■btvlJCauDl«lt«JIC*,UWIlflllDdMllll*piA5l 


ThglcRpinalioaoribcmwriHorihii  hMliona  (•dIim 
*ru  pow  ippmchini.  Toong  of  hii  rnoodm,  oho  •■■ 
Ukinn  if'*  uT  hin  for  khdo  limi,  Scarroo  «akl,  '  I  ■ball 

of  infiDiEd  morir^  and  whom  1  hara  «f  ary  reasn 


OnxJ 


mfi«d.     When  it  «i 


riolnl  a  Gl  of  rh«  hio 


^^ 


a  UUO  pawdwif  twd 


■  Virgila  TraTmic'u  UMpoMiblaU  nad  bag :  thilM 
likawm  TmI  in  '  Cotuw'a  viifil  Ifarealied,'  whirh  hat 


liiM,     hiiii 


iwaka  liir  a  Ingih  d 


tbU'MBcier  Ihnuthl  itwaa  ao  aaij  a  mallartii  laugh  at 
tlw  appmach  at  duath.' 

Tha  butlaKi'io  compnailioMofScarroB  ar«  »•  bc(!«1- 
•d  bjr  iha  French.  Thii  ipacica  of  nritini  ira*  mui^h  in 
TD(i»  till  illaclicd  b)  Ihectilical  Bnilaau,  iriKi aanthilatnl 
■iieh  puny  wrii«ri  ai  D'Awuucy  and  Ehilol.  will,  ihrir  iUi- 

r<A'a  "TDiiit,  Ihal  the  bAohia^lgr*  wouH  not  publiah  nrtma^ 
but  with  li.e  <fnnl  '  Builaaqua'  in  llit  tiik  paga.  fn  16S9 
■ppaarcd  a  purni,  which  •luicked  iha  pioua,  vDiillad  '  Tho 
f^Kin  oC  our  Lord,  io  burlmiMt  tmt.' 

SiriA.  ia  hia  dotagn,  appaan  Id  ha*>  bcea  grafiiicd  by 
Hch  piiprdidn  aa  Scarron  frflquenlly  vrFfila.     An  ode 

air  Ihm  •yllablei.  prnbibly  oncmalod  b  a  loni  euiiile  in 
TetaaaoT  ihraa  iyIIiMsi,  >hich  Scamn  addnwrd  Ki  Sar. 
niin.     It  ii  plaaaaoi,  and  the  r<iUa<>in|  liasa  *il  uiia  u 

EpilrtaMr  Sarratm. 
Banailn 
M«i  •oHln, 
Chat  ami, 


J-al  dipit 

Kit 

Unpaurm, 
Tnimaigret 

DMlaonTI 
TaaiWRD, 
Tonhnan. 
Burannt, 


Tha  great  ConHilla  hairing  biiahad  hia  atudiaa,  di 
himarir  tulhabar ;  bul  thb  ma  not  tbailagaeawto 
abililiaa  oara  Io  ba  diaplayad.  Ub  fbUowod  iba  asms 
cjTa  laiyar  foraoina  limr,  wiihuul  laala  and  wiihaM  am 
A  infliBff  Gireumatanca  diacorarad  to  (ha  world  and  to 

a  inri  of  tha  aama  town,  haaiag  aoUciUd  hini  to  ba  hia 
panion  in  anr  at  thaaa  aecral  TiaiCa  which  ha  pud  t 
lady,  ii  happened  that  tha  atranaar  plaaead  infiaitalT 
(ban  hia  inirolucet.  The  plcaauiv  ariaing  fKia  (It 
lEDlure  iicitml  in  CofMille  a  talaM  which  had  hii 


vouM  now  raach  ita  pcrfaclkn 
'baiMHi  had  ccaaad,  iha  cntica 


Io  ripoaa  iha  public  laate  (h 
i(.    In  thia  piece  the  perann 

appear  in  aearch  or  murdeien.  and  womas  an  dngaiaad 

nl^Z* :  •  And  yet  (aara  a  Fwnch  crilje)  nathbv  cttba 
mora  enid  and  tirenne.'    Ho  aFtarwanta  ii>dulpJ^Ui» 

dieplar  mire  rorcibly  hia  ingic  powen  in  Msrin.  A  c» 
medy  which  he  allerMiardi  wrote  waaanninrfiSamf  co^ 
padtina.  He  mained  hia  full  luatre  in  the  ramooa  Cid,  a 
tra^dy,  of  whk h  ha  praaei 


tbeTuthiah.    Hoi 


(he  SdaaoHn  tmt 
n.  and  allaagth  ll 


Al  Irnjih  ihe  Irmgedi  of  'Parthirita'  appaand,  laJ 
pnied  unnicHaifiil.  T^hia  ao  inuchdiaguRadaurTaMn* 
btnl,  lhal,  like  Ban  Jooaoo,  ba  could  nM  csocmI  M 
diatrin  b  Ibe  preraca.  Thwa  Iha  port  tella  oa  IhW  b> 
noMBicra  tha  iheain  Tor  arar'.  and  indaad  thii  und^ 
laalad  for  anwral  fiara. 

Diagiwed  by  the  faleoffaia  unlbminara  Iragad*,  ha 
dntct«l  hii  iwelical  purauila  Io  a  diflereal  apaciw  oTca^ 
potitiao.  He  now  finiihed  hia  travUiioa,  ia  tan*,  aflki 
■Imitalioaiif  JeauaChriat,  hyTbocaaaaKaMpi*.'  TIk 
work,  perhapa  rcoro  iho  aingularity  sf  iia  draiMlie  MItv 
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/oltur«  ft^pem  Ivconfirm  ihe  ii|>iDi<n  of 


m«  DDi  tahm  been  ignnriDI  (/ ihe  (nilh  of 
Ib  hu  dntmlioo  of  il  loiha  po|i*,  hs  nja, 

ludei  ail  iliB  rich  DrwiiFnli  uTpoclrji.iDd 

nfi»  Dudi  ID  ihc  (lory  iJ  ibe  Svtrtrijin 
lichl  nx)'  him   tcqu.md  b^  mj  jHwlkal 

M  auihuror  'Cilvu.'  tirnu  au  lu  haiii 
TIm  neriidT  nli|>iouii  cua>|w>iiHin>  (p. 
'tmiliUkKiarJiiui  Clou!,'  lu  couw  in  ■ 
Ml  1u  Ihe  faijhei  ]welk:fel  ■rabvLluJimifbli  i 


MX  wriluii  f<r  Ih^  llKiln.  A)  b-ntlh, 
'th«  pu«u»UfiMuf  hiifrirDriii,aDd  pn-baUjr 

H.  iv^iHpa  d  ill  !«S8i  Mad  liiiubrJ  n 
kk  tiiD'  he  vnMi:  Itn  nvw-ptce'iai^d  |iulw 

gf  ImiJ«  rrli^rtjii  pmrnis,  »hH:h,  ftLlhiHich 
■et  the  aiiniticiii  >f  (HMFiiiT.  wirn  ihea 
b),  an)  tvo^Wf  DrnrFrrAl  In  tJM  Aunt 
t  IKwl  caibi>l>ci  oT  iFie  iJa^- 


I  miMl  fint  obHiTr. 
i«  Cofnrllle  ha  had 
an,  and  thai  he  eould 


•r  Ibii  f  rei 


i^l  b*  hv  ritrnnr.  Hi>rarrhail>.>mr- 
,bia  DDK  lane,  hia  mew  h  nol  •inhandaume, 
■  in^i.  phjrw.«n.«ry  l.TelT.  wiih  .ir>«|[ 
■Japlcd  le  be  Iranimitlrd  lu  ^•ti'-rvj  on  a 

K  b*  frHral^MB  then  beat  u  ihey  re- 
«.  For  olSer  hmiHlerife  he  had  nei'ber 
■.BoriiMcheftein.     He  apoke  lilllc 

baaaid 

■i1aiirhi4j  iliijuniliiiii^hnlinniiitTiini  hhitit 

dwaKrefmUe  compattfan,  and  made  a  pvd 

Tjiendafaip,    Hia  eonaiiiulion  tvaa  *en  f^ 

lame-  HwvDul  waa  fierce  and  indrpcDtlrnl : 

J  bin  trrj  cipaUe  dT  pnunrijinf  Rnntan 
pabic   oT  iirpniTioi  hk  rortune.     Nnthinj 

n  of  thia  binil  occatinoed  him  alarir 


La  fauM  l.uuilM  H  MI  iilui  III  inuiL 

rDHriuvfuir*  a>.Miini;t  iii i*h pwbl  Jc  li(U*i 
Jai  pea  lie  vni  innir  Bui,  iuit>  lea  ai  laaa  b(%Bj 
Etnuu  aaibiuaii,  pMw  laiittiiluiila  bn* 


iilnau  than  eh«ano.     Tu  wnie  HtUi   bii  eaerfelie  ■>• 
al)' ma  gr  Itto  litiaf  nrrilan  can  eiiieiiem. 
■ell.1otc  preealli  uu  B'-ch  in  cierr  (Uu  g 

A  pruud  hHBlUlv  vUl  ma  ilecaLva  \ 

1  kiHiw  mj  Hifihi  nhHwhcnajr,  baUan. 

Tu  be  ouDllim  I  tatm  Im  peair  lufu*  1 

Few  an  lur  fneiKia,  bw  pilu-d  wiihsui  InrlfBi. 

Uy  biiM  aiiibliR.B,  ileaMiiu  uff  n«, 

Siiinii   ii'[  I    '"11 --■)   -  j'-n  iinilB» 

Oil  ihi  lairHifT  Bj  icaiiK  uHli  I  talie, 

I  iiiaub  Ilia  appiauK  ihM  raabn  ToiB  ikak  haMM 
CuiUui  bjr  Mem  Hill  10  will  ihe  crnitB, 

Tlie  lallerin  IbUMler.  and  Ibi  bh  ciaweaA  I 
Vt  .inta,  axTT  -hen,  nj  unlr  filgiida  I 
"Till  rmm  ibelr  channa  alnia  bt  pealaa  I  tlita  | 
Tia  lu  mTHKakint.  I  one  mj  bOM) 

Or  liOule,  wheB  1  gnu  as  equal  aeal. 


lacleF   ot  ao  beta  he  drawa  h 

Tboniu  tismeille  ailemfXed'lh^i^^erH  hfab^ 
ther:  twrhapa   hie  naina  waa  ualbrliBiBla,  lir  it  BalDnAf 

Gafiin.  the  Drnnia  ut  hia  dnj,  vroui  ibe  UluwiBg  iB«l 
in|iruu|>iu  under  hia  portnii : 


tnuin  ici  Pltm  [mur  Tbosua. 

In  all  tgm  Ihara  bai  eiiaied  aji  (Bii-portinl  party.  TUa 
faetHin  conaiata  sT  Ihoaa  fii^iMl  iuleHrcIn  iocapaUa  at  that 

the  nuaei,  reTrnitc  ihrnuaKea  by  re»i1in(  Ihem ;  and  llaa- 


i^alo.  amni;*!  ihr  ai 


■  and  prac«  of  a^ 

'  Bwdel  of  lho«  ■». 
anu-poelicaJ.     Thi* 


11  abuf  e,  thai  he  de«rie* 
re  Eneljr  or||aaiied  luc  tb*  Tb 


II  ifhe  • 


«.,h  h. 
uible  of  fuie, 

nlU  obaenea  (/Cnnieille'a  loee  of  rama  ia 

cb  we  fiial  the  Eilliiwint  nmirkaMe  dracrip- 
;  an  uwuu  that  what  the  world  ealli  *•- 
■anMa  ia  >  peat  fri 


Ihia  enchaniipf  laleM.     Al  the  ai 
lacted,  ihai  uiltrad  wu 

tioni  dT  Iha  muaa  than  l^uo'a  :  ha  waa  a  Iiae  pc  ,  __ 
had  iddieied  h'lmaeir  in  hia  prime  ol  life  to  iha  eD^imilla» 
oT  ibe  Bit,  bul  pereeinnf  ihal  he  could  aot  aurpui  bia  or 
imiubltaritaial,  Honirr,  l«  enphijirdihii  ipiidimiaBB». 
ner  of  depfecinnif  hiawoi'ia.  tn  iba  nindnia  ha  da- 
be  aaii.  it  will  neier  be  auSeiml  Id  In  [aided  bjtba  ml** 
gf  an,  unleai  we  alac  feel  ihe  nMasiaa  nT  that  fnr,  A 
■ kindnTcq 


palpable  and  Leart  ambinnua  eharacier  of  a  true  iaaiiba 

MB,  lio.     CaldBi»Ja,eTerir.— uHaad  ,»«  b  an iwrf 

■  dohF  |]MB«ri(aa,Bn  BOpaUa  of  prsducHf  ankal  MMt  , 


lU 
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verfes  nust  alwajs  be  f«ehle,  difluaive,  and  leave  do 
ibe  verse*  of  ih«MW  whii  are  euckMred  with  a 
■Ironx  Uhl  bvdv  uaaftBatioo,  and  who,  like  Homer't  per- 
MoificaiiuQ  fiT  Dbcord,  have  ibeir  heads  iarr  iiantly  in 
the  riiies,  and  ibenr  feet  oa  the  raith,  will  agitate  jrou, 
bans  in  jour  Jieart,  aad  drag  yuu  al«ia^  with  thrnn ;  break- 
iag  hue  an  impetuous  torrent,  and  swelling  jrour  breast 
with  that  enf hustaam,  which  tbej  are  tbenaelves  poi«eas«d. 

Such  is  the  character  of  a  fmti  in  a  poetical  agt  /^The 
faneful  race  have  many  corporate  bodirs  of  mechanics ; 
Pootipool  manfacturers,  ialajers,  bumabera,  gikfers  and 
mors! 

Men  of  taste  are  sometimes  disgusted  in  tumiof  over 
the  works  of  the  anti-poetical,  hj  meeting  with  gross  raiK- 
feries  and  (k\*e  jodfnncnts  concerning  poetry  and  poets.— 
Locke  has  expreMed  a  marked  contempt  of  poets ;  but 
we  see  what  ideas  he  formed  of  poetry  bv  his  warm  pan- 
•tyric  of  one  of  Blackmore's  epics !  and  besttles  he  was 
bimswlfa  m  isl  unhaupv  poat !  Skldenjt  schdar  uTprofound 


unhappy  poat !  Seldenya  schdar  uTprofound 
trudiii«in,  has  givi^n  us  /us  opinion  conceniing  poets.  *  It 
m  ridiculous  (bra  lord  to  print  verses ;  he  may  make  them 
to  please  himself.  If  a  man  in  a  private  chamber  twirls 
bis  barid<4tring8,  or  f^ays  with  a  nmh  to  please  himself,  it 
ii  well  enouch ;  but  if  he  should  go  into  Fleet-street,  ajid 
■it  upon  a  stall  and  twirl  a  band-string,  or  play  with  a  rush, 
Iben  a!l  the  boys  in  the  street  would  laugh  at  him.*— As  If 
'  the  MjMime  and  the  beautiful  are  to  be  compared  to  the 
twirling  of  a  band-string  or  playing  with  a  rush !— A  poet, 
related  (o  an  illustrious  family,  and  who  did  iK»t  write  un- 
poetically,  entertained  a  far  different  notion  concerning 
poets  So  persuaded  was  he  that  to  be  a  true  |KM>t  re- 
ouired  an  elevated  mind,  that  it  was  a  maxim  wiih  him, 
iDat  no  writer  could  be  an  excellent  poet  who  was  not  de- 
scended fnim  a  noUe  family.  This  opinion  i«  as  absurd 
as  that  of  S^Men's : — but  when  one  party  will  not  grant 
annugh,  the  other  alwavs  assumes  too  iiiucIk  The  great 
Pascal,  whose  extraordinary  genius  was  discovered  in  the 
sciences,  knew  little  of  the  nature  of  poetical  beaut  v.  He 
■aid  *  poetry  has  no  settled  object.'  This  was  the  d*'ciiii<in 
of  a  geom«*trician,  not  of  a  poi^t.  *  Why  should  h**  speak 
of  what  he  did  not  uiklerstand  V  a«ked  the  lively  Voltaire. 
Poetry  is  not  an  object  which  comes  under  the  cognizance 
tf  philosophy  or  wit. 

Lonsuerue  had  profound  erudition  ;  but  he  decidin)  on 
poetry  in  the  same  manner  a«  thos*;  It* amt* d  men.  Nothing 
so  strongly  characterises  such  literary  men  as  the  following 
abservaiions  in  the  Lon^a^'rana.  p.  170. 

•  Thi"  are  two  6ooib  on  Homer.whir.h  T  prefer  to  Homer 
fdnuelf.  The  first  is  AtiquUatet  Homeriem  of  Feithius, 
where  he  has  extracted  every  thing  relative  to  the  UHages 
and  cusiom-4  of  the  Greeks;  the  othv>r  is  Homtr  Gnomo' 
lofia  per  Dupt/rtum,  printed  at  Camhrid?e.  In  these  two 
bcKiks  i<<  found  every  thing  valushle  in  Homer,  wi  hoin  be- 
ing obligor)  to  gel  through  his  Conte*  a  dormir  debout  P — 
Thus  m-n  of  teitnee decide  on  men  tif  taste !  There  are 
who  study  Homer  and  Virgil  a«  the  blind  travel  through 
a  fine  country,  merely  to  get  to  the  end  of  their  journey.— 
It  was  observed  at  the  death  of  Lonifuerue  that  in  hi9  im- 
mense rihr\ry  not  a  volume  of  poetry  was  to  be  fmnid.  Ho 
liad  formerly  read  poetry,  for  indeed  he  had  read  erftry 
thing.  Racine  tells  us,  that  when  young  he  paid  him  a 
irisit ;  the  conversation  turned  on  poeU  ;  'Hir  eruiSU  review* 
ad  them  all  with  the  mo«t  ineffable  contempt  of  the  poetical 
talent,  from  which  he  said  we  l<'am  nothing.  He  xeem- 
«d  a  littlr;  charitable  towards  Ariosto.^'  As  for  that  MatU 
Man.  (^aid  he)  he  has  amused  me  «nm*4times.*  E>acier,  a 
poetical  |iedant  aAer  all,  was  asked  who  was  the  greater 
poet,  Hom  T  or  Virgil  7  he  honestly  answered, '  Homer  by 
%  thousand  years  !* 

Rut  it  is  mortifying  to  find  among  the  antt-poetieal  even 
Msfs  themselves  !  Malhcrbe,  the  first  p^iet  in  France  in 
Ilia  day,  appears  little  to  have  esteemed  the  art.  He 
fMcdto  8«iy,  that  *  a  good  poet  was  not  more  useful  to  the 
atate  than  a  skilful  player  of  nine-pins!  Mslherbe  wrote 
with  costive  Ubonr.  When  a  po<;m  was  shown  to  him 
which  had  hnen  bighlv  commended,  he  sarcastically  a«ked 
^it  wonld  lower  the  price  of  bread  V  Tn  the«e  instances 
%•  maliciously  eonfounded  the  wtrfMl  with  the  offreeahle 
arts.  "Be  it  remembered  that  Mi^herbe  had  a  cynical 
heart,  cold  and  unfeeling ;  his  character  may  be  traccfl  in 
bia  poetry;  lab>>ur  and  correctneMS,  without  one  ray  of  en- 
ibusiatm. 

La  Cere   was  a  scholar  not  entirelv  imworthv  to  be 
milked  amongst  the  Loekes,  the  Sleidens.  and  the  r.«ongue- 
i;  and  his  opinioos  ara  as  just  conceriiing  posts,    to 


the  Parrhastaoa  be  has  written  a  treatise  on  poets  m  a 
very  uupoetical  auDoer.  I  ahall  notice  his  coarse  raiLe* 
ries  relatiog  to  what  he  calls  *  the  personal  defer4s  of 
poeta.'  In  voL  i,  p.  SS,  be  says,  *  In  the  Scaiigerana  we 
kave  Joseph  Scaliger's  opmioo  cooceming  poets.— 
**  There  never  was  a  man  wbu  was  a  poet,  or  addicted  to 
the  study  of  poetry,  but  bb  heart  was  puffWd  up  with  bii 
greatness."— This  m  very  true.  The  poetical  euthusiara 
persuades  those  genilemeD,  that  they  have  something  ia 
them  superior  to  others,  becauaa  they  employ  a  laogua|e 
peculiar  to  themselves.  When  the  poelic  furor  seizes 
them  its  traces  fre<|ueDtly  remain  on  their  laces,  which 
■sake  coonoisseurs  say  with  Horace, 

AiK  insank  homo,  aut  versus  fade 
There  goes  a  madman,  or  a  bard  ! 

Their  tboaghtful  air  and  melancholy  gait  make  them  tppear 
insane  ;  for  accustomed  to  versify  while  they  walk,  aad 
to  bile  their  nails  in  apparent  agoniea,  their  steps  ars 
measured  and  slow,  and  they  look  as  if  they  were  reflects 
iiig  on  soniething  of  consequence,  although  thejr  are  onh 
thinking,  as  the  phrase  runs,  of  nothing  !'  He  procera 
in  the  same  elegant  strain  to  enumerate  odier  dtrfecis.  I 
have  oidy  transcribed  the  above  description  of  our  jocular 
acholar,whh  an  intentiooof  descrilmg  ihoae  exterior  atarks 
of  that  fine  enthusiasm,  of  which  the  poet  is  peculiarly  su»> 
eeptible,and  which  have  exposed  many  an  elevated  genka 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  vulgar. 

I  find  this  admirably  defended  by  Charpentier :  *  Mea 
may  ridicule  as  much  as  they  please  those  gesiiculsti4«is 
and  contoruons  which  poets  are  apt  to  make  in  the  act  ol 
composing ;  it  is  certain  however  that  they  greatly  assist 
in  |mtting  the  imagination  into  motion.  These  kinds  <d 
agitation  do  not  always  show  a  mind  which  labours  with 
its  sterility  ;  ihey  frequently  proceed  from  a  mind  which 
excites  and  animates  itself.  Quintilian  has  nobly  coapar> 
ed  them  to  those  lashings  of  his  tail  which  a'iioa  gives 
himself  when  he  is  preparing  to  combat.  Perci>u,  whea 
he  would  give  us  an  idea  of  a  cold  and  langu'whing  ora- 
tion, says  that  its  author  did  not  strike  bis  deak  nor  bifs 
hisncils. 

Nee  pluteum  ctedit,  nee  dcmorsos  sapit  ongcas.* 

These  exterior  marks  of  enthusiasm  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  curious  anecdote :— Donkenichino,  the 
painter,  was  accustomed  to  act  the  characters  uf  all  the 
figures  he  would  represent  on  his  canvass,  and  to  speak 
aloud  whatever  the  passion  he  meant  to  describe  could 
prompt.  Painting  the  martyrdom  of  St  Andrew,  Carracd 
one  day  caught  nim  in  a  violent  passion,  speaking  ia  a 
terrible  and  menacing  tone.  He  was  at  that  moment 
em|il<>ye<l  on  a  soldier,  who  was  threatening  the  saint.— 
When  this  fit  ed* enthusiastic  abstraction  had  passed, Car- 
racri  ran  and  embraced  him,  acknowledging  inat  Dtuaeoi- 
chino  had  heen  that  day  his  master  ;  and  that  he  had  learnt 
from  him  ihe  true  manner  to  succeed  in  catching  the  ex- 
pression ;  that  great  ftride  of  the  painter's  art. 

Thus  different  are  the  sentiments  of  thv  intelligent  and 
the  unintelligent  on  the  rame  subject.  A  Carracci  em- 
braceil  a  kindred  genius  fi>r  what  a  Le  Clerc  or  a  SvkJm 
would  have  ridiruleu. 

Poets,  I  confess,  frequently  indulge  rpuerirs,  whidi, 
thfHigh  they  offer  no  charms  to  their  friends,  are  too  drl»- 
cious  to  forego.  In  the  ideal  world,  peopled  with  all  its 
fairy  inhabitants,  and  ever  open  to  their  contemplation, 
they  travel  with  an  unwearied  foot.  Crebillon,  the  cele- 
brated tragic  p<»et,  was  enamoured  of  solitude,  that  hs 
might  there  indulge,  withmii  interruption,  in  those  fhis 
romances  with  which  his  imagination  teemed.  One  day 
when  he  was  in  a  deep  reverie,  a  frietid  entered  hatfilv : 
'  Don't  disturb  me,'  cried  the  poet,  *  I  am  enjoying  a  n»o- 
ment  of  happiness ;  I  am  going  to  hang  a  villain  ofamia* 
ister  aixl  banish  another  who  is  an  idiot.' 

Amongst  the  anti-p<ietical  may  be  placed  tbaftllMrif 
the  great  monarch  of  Prussia.  George  the  Second 
not  inmethe  avowed  enemy  of  the  mut^es.  Frederic 
not  suffer  the  prince  to  read  verses ;  and  when  he 
deiiirocs  of  st  idy,  or  of  the  conversation  of  literary 
he  was  obliged  to  do  it  secretly.  Every  poet  was  udnos 
tn  his  majesty.  One  day,  having  observed  some  lin^ 
written  on  one  nf  the  doors  of  the  palace,  he  asked  a  e<Hr> 
tier  their  significaMon.  They  were  explained  tohim ;  A^y 
were  latin  ferses  c<»mpo«ed  bv  Wachter,  a  man  oTMlsis, 
then  reaident  at  Berlin.  The  k'mg  immediataly  aert  ibrlhi 
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■vd,  wiio  cftOM  warm  with  the  hope  of  receiving  a  reward 
ftir  Iwngrnuiiy.  He  was  a«iuoi;<lie(J  however  to  hear  the 
kiag,  io  a  vii4eiit  pasaioa,  accu«i  hitn,  *  1  order  ytni  -.mme- 
dwlrly  lo  qtMt  tbu  city  and  ni^  kin|$doni.'  Wuchier  look 
ffttfufe  m  Hanover.  At  hide  indet-d  was  this  anih^Mxttical 
■MMtrdi  a  friend  to  philosophers.  Two  or  three  siM'.h  kui){s 
■Mfhi  perha|Mi  renovate  the  ancient  barbansui  o(  Europe. 
3afTaiier,  the  celebrated  child,  was  |>r«senied  to  his  nia- 
jevty  of  Prussia  as  a  procedy  of  erudition  :  ihe  king,  to 
■KMidy  our  ingenious  youih,  coldly  ssked  hin, '  if  he  knew 
the  law  V  The  learned  boy  was  constrained  to  ackuiiwl- 
•dge  that  he  knew  nothing  of  iaw.'  *  Go,'  was  the  reply 
of  thi^t  August u-4, '  Go,  and  study  il  before  you  give  your- 
•eifout  as  a  scholar.'  P.ior  Burratifr  renounces  lor  this 
pursuit  his  other  studies,  and  penterved  with  such  ardour, 
Ihai  he  becanw  an  ezcelieni  lawyer  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
iths  ;  but  his  exenioos  cost  hioi  at  the  same  lime  bis 


Every  mnnarrh,  however,  has  not  proved  so  destitute  of 
poetic  sensibility  as  this  Prussian.  Francis  I  gave  repeat- 
ed marks  of  his  ailachroeni  to  the  favourites  of  the  muses, 
by  composing  several  occasional  sonnets,  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  their  eulogv.  Andreiin,  a  French  p«iet,  enjoyed 
the  happy  (ate  of  Oppian,  to  whom  the  emperor  Caracalia 
odOBled  as  many  pieces  of  gold  as  there  were  verses  in 
of  his  poems;  and  with  great  propriety  they  liave 
called  *  gokleo  verses.'  Andreiin  when  he  recited 
bis  poem  on  the  com^uest  of  Naples  before  Charles  VIll, 
received  a  sack  of  silver  coin,  which  with  difficulty  he  car- 
ried home.  Charles  IX,  says  Braniome,  loved  vvrMHf 
and  rrenmpeDsed  poets,  mit  indeed  immediately,  but 
gradually,  that  they  might  always  be  siimii:aled  to  excel. 
He  used  lo  say  that  poets  resembled  race  horses,  that 
■Mist  be  fed  but  not  fattened,  for  then  they  were  good  for 
■otbing .  Marut  was  so  much  esteemed  by  kings,  that 
be  was  called  the  poet  of  princes,  and  the  prince  of 


In  the  early  state  of  poetrv  what  hniKMin  were  paid  to 
ils  votaries !  Roosard,  the  French  Chaucer,  was  the  first 
who  carried  away  the  prize  at  the  FUiral  games.  This 
meed  oTpoeiar  honour  wa-i  an  eglantine  comp«Med  of  silver. 
The  reward  did  Of4  appear  equal  to  the  merit  of  Ihe  wink 
•ad  the  reputation  of  the  poet ;  ami  on  thi^  occasion  the 
city  of  Toulouse  had  a  Minerva  of  solid  silver  struck,  of 
considerable  value.  This  image  was  sent  to  Ronsard,  ac- 
companied by  a  decree,  in  which  he  was  declared,  by  way 
afemioence.  *  The  French  poet.' 

Il  is  a  curious  anecdote  to  add,  that  when,  at  a  later 
period,  a  similar  Minerva  was  adjudged  to  Maynard  for 
bb  verses,  the  Capito«ils  of  Tuul«Kise,  who  were  the  eve< 
cntors  of  the  Floral  g^,  to  their  shame,  oat  of  c<»vel- 
ousneaa,  never  obeyed  the  decisi^m  of  the  p«ietical  jmlges. 
This  circumstance  is  n«iticed  bv  Maynanl  in  an  epijrram, 
which  bears  this  title  :  On  a  3finerva  of  tUvtr^  promiaed 

The  aneedole  of  Marfaret  of  Scotland  (wife  of  the 
Dauphin  of  France.)  arwl  Alain  the  |K)e>,  is,  |>erhaps,  gene- 
rally known.  Whfi  is  not  clianned  with  that  fine  exitres- 
fiua  of  her  poetical  s4n<ub>Uty7  The  person  of  AJUin 
wa«  repuinive,  but  his  noetry  had  atiract(<l  her  afl<*ciioiiS. 
Passing  fhrougb  one  ni  ihe  halls  of  the  palace,  site  i^aw  hifn 
rfeeiMnff  nn  a  b^nch:  she  apprtiached  and  kissed  him. 
Some  nf  hrr  attendants  could  nut  cf»nceal  their  astoniith- 
menl  that  slie  should  pres<«  wii|i  her  lifis  those  <jI*  a  man  so 
frifhtfidly  iiyly.  The  amiable  princess  answered,  sniiiinv, 
'  I  did  not  kt^s  the  man,  but  the  mouth  which  lias  uttered 
«o  many  fine  ihinss.' 

The  trrmt  Colliert  paid  a  pretty  comp'iment  to  Bf»ilcau 
and  Raeine.  This  minivler,  at  his  vil!a.  was  enjoying  the 
ennvrr«aiion  nf  nur  two  poets,  when  the  arrival  of  a  pre- 
hle  was  i»nn<Hinced :  turning  quickly  to  the  servant,  he 
said.  '  Let  him  be  shown  r^r.ry  ihinj!  rxre)it  mvself  !* 

To  snrh  a* ten*  ions  from  this  great  minister,  BoUeau  al- 
hMlcs  in  these  verses : 

—Fins  A*mt  cmixl.  m*slma  jnsqnes  b  la  tendresse } 
Et  ma  voe  b  Colbert  hwpiniit  l*aliefresse. 

Severs  I  pious  persrms  have  consfder^  it  a«  hif  hiv  mut- 
able lo  attain  from  the  readinf  nf  nnetnr !  A  rood  father, 
ii  hts  aeconot  of  the  ta«t  hours  of  Ma«tame  Rarine,  the 
hdf  cTiho  e«<4ebra'ed  Irafic  imet,  p»jn  high  compliments 
to  ber  retiei  4IS  disposition,  which,  lie  savs,  was  so  ans- 
tora,  that  *he  would  not  aDow  herself  to  read  poetrv.  as 
'  it  lo  bo  a  dangenms  pl^a>mre:  and  ha 
te  btr  fiir  acfw  kAvim  nad  iba  irtfadiaa 


of  herhu>band!  Arnauld,  though  so  intimately  connected 

with  Racine  fur  many  years,  had  not  read  his  composi* 

tious.     When,  at  length,  he  waa  persuaded  to  read  rba^ 

dra,  he  declared  himself  to  be  delighted,  but  complained 

that  the  poet  had  set  a  dangerous  example,  in  making 

!  the  manly  Hypohius  dwindle  to  an  efTeuiinaie  lover.    At 

I  a  criiic,  Arnauld  was  rij^ht ;  but  Racine  bad  his  nation  to 

I  pleane.     ISuch  persons  entertain  nuiiims  of  poetry  similar 

j  t«»  that  of  an  ancient  father,  who  calls  poetry  the  wine  at 

Saian  ;  c»r  to  that  of  the  religious  and  austere  Nicole,  who 

was  so  ably  answered  by  Racine :  he  said,  that  dramatic 

poets  werr  pubUc  pois^Niers,  not  of  bodies,  but  of  souls. 

Poets,  it  IS  acknowledged,  have  (bibles  peculiar  to  ihem* 
selves.  They  sometimes  act  in  the  daily  commeroe  ol 
life,  as  if  every  one  was  concerned  m  the  suceeascf  ibeir 
productions.  Poets  are  too  frequently  merely  poeta.  8a- 
graishas  recorded  that  the  following  mavim  ot  Rochcfou> 
cault  was  occasioned  by  reflecting  on  ibe  characters  of 
Boileau  and  Racine.     *It  displays,'  he  writes.  *'a  great 

SL>verty  of  mind  to  have  only  one  kind  of  geaius.'  On  this 
e|!rais  observes,  and  Segrais  knew  them  intimately,  that 
their  conversation  only  turned  on  poetry ;  take  them  from 
that,  and  ihey  knew  nothing.  It  was  thtis  with  one  Da 
Perrier,  a  g<Mid  poet,  but  mry  poor.  When  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Pclisfon,  who  wished  to  be  serviceable  to  him, 
the  minister  said,  *  In  what  can  he  be  employed?  Ha  is 
only  occupied  by  hiM  vt  rses.' 

All  Uiese  CfMnplauits  are  not  unfounded ;  yet,  perhaps, 
it  is  iinjtist  to  ex|Mct  from  an  excelling  ariiat  all  tha  petty 
accMNnplishiiien'S  of  frivolous  persons,  who  have  studied 
no  art  bui  that  of  praciismg  on  tl»e  weakneases  of  thear 
friends.  The  enthusiastic  vi>iary,  who  devotes  his  day* 
and  nijfhis  to  meditaiiofis  on  his  favourite  art,  wiU  rarely 
he  found  that  despicable  thing,  a  mere  man  of  the  world. 
I)u  Bos  has  juttly  observed,  that  men  of  genius,  bom  for 
a  |»articularprid*'Ssion,  appear  inferior  to  oihetrs  when  they 
apply  themselves  to  other  occupations.  That  distraeiiun 
which  arises  fn>m  their  continued  attention  to  their  ideal 
renders  them  awkward  in  their  manners.  Such  defoda 
are  a  proof  of  the  activity  of  genius. 

1 1  is  a  CiMnmon  foible  with  poets  to  read  their  verses  to 
frien<ls.  Segrais  has  ingeniously  observed,  to  use  his  own 
words,  *  When  young  1  u-^ed  to  please  myaelf  in  reciiing 
mv  verses  indiSerently  to  all  persons ;  out  I  perceived 
when  Scarroo,  who  was  my  intimate  friend,  used  to  lake 
his  p«>ri folio  and  read  his  verses  to  me,  although  they  were 
gortd,  I  frequently  became  weary.  I  then  reflected,  that 
those  to  whom  I  read  mine,  and  who,  for  the  greater  part, 
had  no  taste  for  poetry,  must  experience  the  same  dts»> 
greeshle  sensation.  1  resolved  tor  the  future  to  read  my 
verses  only  to  thcsie  who  entreated  me,  and  to  read  but  a 
few  at  a  lime.  We  flatter  ourselves  too  much ;  we  con- 
clude that  what  pleases  us  must  please  otlmrs.  We  wiQ 
h.ive  trersons  imlulgent  to  us,  and  frequently  we  will  have 
no  indiil^rnce  for  those  who  are  in  want  of  it.'  An  excel- 
lent him  for  yoimg  poets,  and  fiir  thore  old  ones  wh(»  carry 
odes  and  eleciTs  in  their  pockets,  to  inflict  the  pains  of  tha 
torture  on  their  friends. 

The  sflcction  which  a  poet  feels  for  his  verses  baa  been 
frequently  extravagant.  Bayle,  ridiculing  that  parental 
teniiemess  which  writers  evince  for  their  poetical  compo* 
sitions,  tells  us,  that  many  have  written  etjitaplw  on  frienda 
whom  they  believed  on  report  to  have  died,  eouM  not  deter- 
mine to  keep  them  in  their  closet,  but  suffered  them  to 
appear  in  the  lifetime  of  those  very  friends  whose  death 
they  celebrated.  In  another  place  he  aavs,  that  such  la 
their  infatuation  for  their  productions,  that  they  prefer 
giving  to  the  public  their  panegyrics  of  persona  whom  al^ 
terward^  they  satirised,  rather  than  suppress  the  versea 
which  con'ain  those  panegyrics.  We  have  many  exam- 
ples of  this  in  the  poems,  and  even  in  the  epistolarv  oonea- 
pondence  of  modem  writers.  It  is  customary  with  moat 
authors,  when  they  quarrel  with  a  person  after  the  first 
edition  of  their  work,  to  cancel  his  eulogies  in  the  ncit. 
But  poets  and  letter-writers  freouently  do  not  do  this;  b»* 
cause  thev  are  so  charmed  with  the  happv  torn  of  their 
expressifHis,  and  other  elegancies  of  compositioni  that  they 
prefer  the  prai^  which  th^y  may  acquire  for  th^r  style  to 
the  censure  which  may  follow  from  their  ineonsistency. 

After  having  given 'a  hint  to  jfovng-  poets,  I  f4iall  edbr 
one  to  efCeraiu.  It  is  a  common  defect  with  them  ibat 
they  do  not  know  when  loquit  the  muses  in  their  advanced 
af e.  Bsvie  savs.  *  P«>ets  and  orators  should  be  ntiidful 
to  retire  from  their  nreii|iati«ins,  which  so  peculiarly 
Quira  tba  fira  of  ioufination;  yet  it  ia  bat  loo 
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see  thrm  in  their  career,  evt-n  in  the  drnthne  of  life.  It 
teenMU  if  they  would  condemn  ihe  public  tu  drink  eren 
the  teen  ofibeir  nectar.*  Afer  luid  Daurat  were  biith  |ioeis 
who  bad  acquired  conniderable  reputation,  but  which  they 
overturned  when  they  per^iaied  lo  write  iu  their  oid  age 
without  vigour  and  without  fancy. 

What  crowds  of  thee^  taipenitently  bold, 

In  tounUfl  and  jhi^iiiiif  «yllublea  gruwn  old, 

Thry  run  on  iMieu,  in  a  ragiuf  vein, 

K'en  to  (he  ilrvg*  and  Mueesiiigs  of  the  brain : 

Strain  out  the  laat  dull  Uroppin^tf  of  iheir  aenaa. 

And  rhyme  with  all  the  rafe  oi'un|iuieuce. 


Pope. 

It  is  pn>bable  he  had  Wycherley  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote 
this.  The  veteran  hard  latterly  »cril*Ufd  roucti  indifferent 
verse;  and  Puoe  had  freely  given  his  opinion,  by  which  he 
kMt  his  friewdsnip ! 

It  IS  alill  worse  when  aged  poets  devoie  ih<*ir  exhausted 
talents  to  divuu  poem$t  as  did  Waller ;  and  Milton  iu  his 
iecond  epic.  Suci  poHQti,  observes  Voltaire,  are  fre- 
quently entitled  *mierid  poenu;*  and  sacred  ihey  are,  for 
BO  one  touches  them.  Fnmi  a  a<*il  so  arid  what  can  bo 
•xp«tcted  but  insipid  fruits?  Corneille  told  Chevrean 
several  years  befi#re  hi;*  death,  that  he  had  taken  leave  of 
Ihe  theatre,  for  he  had  lost  his  poetical  powers  wiih  his 
teeth. 

Poets  have  sometim<*a  dinplayed  an  obliquity  of  taste 
ID  their  female  favotirites.  A"  irconjK:i(>us  of  the  power 
of  ennobliiiij  others,  B*»m's  hive  selected  them  from  the 
lowest  classes,  whom  havin^r  elevated  )nt<>  divinitirs,  they 
have  addrejised  in  the  language  of  p<ieiical  devotion.  The 
Chloe  of  Prior,  afier  all  hn  rapiurcs,  %va«  a  plump  bar* 
mijj.  Ronnard  atldressed  many  of  his  verse«  to  Miss 
Ca-ajindra,  who  followeii  the  name  iMCupatioti :  in  one  of 
his  sonnets  to  her,  he  fi  Is  ii  with  a  crowd  of  personajfes 
taken  from  the  Iliad,  which  to  ihti  honent  yirl  mit^t  have 
all  be<n  exiremely  mysteriou-*.  Ciilietet,  a  French  bard, 
marrie<i  tnree  of  his  Sf  rvanm.  His  la«t  ladv  was  called 
la  belle  Claudine.  Ashamed  of  hucli  menial  aliiaiirvs,  he 
aiiein|»ted  lo  persuade  the  %vorld  that  he  had  marritrd  th*t 
tenth  mi***;  and  for  this  purp  >se  pub  ish<  d  verses  in  her 
oauK*.  When  he  died,  the  vein  uf  C<au.lin«>  herame  aud- 
denly  dry.  She  indeed  published  her  '  Adieiix  to  the 
Mosr's;'  but  it  was  soon  di!«rov<r»d  that  :tli  ihr  versen  nf 
this  ladv,  including  her  *  Adieii.x,'  were  the  cuinpoAiiions 
of  h»*r  husband. 

Someiiines,  indeed,  the  ostensible  mistresves  of  poets  have 
Bo  existence;  an-l  a  nIi^iIii  o<:ca-i<ifi  h  <>ui1irifot  ut  ^wf. 
birth  to  one.  Racan  and  Mdlherhf  were  our  dny  con- 
Ver^inj  on  i heir  amfxir!« ;  thai  ia,  of  tirlectinz  a  lady  who 
abo«i'd  be  the  object  of  th>'!r  verses.  Raran  naiii«-d  nn**, 
BimI  Malherbe  another.  Ii  hitipenin^  thai  both  had  the 
same  name,  Catharine,  ihey  pa-H*-d  the  Mh<>le  ar«*rnfMin 
in  formiuj;  it  into  an  an^^raui.  Th^y  f«>  in<i  ihrt-e  :  Arthr- 
Bica,  Kracin'he,  and  Charime.  The  firnX  was  pr«-fcireti ; 
an<i  many  a  fine  ode  was  written  in  |>^ai^e  of  the  beau'i- 
ful  Arthenice! 

Pi»ets  chafige  their  opinion-*  of  iheir  own  producrinn^ 
wonderfuliv  at  different  peri  kJi  of  life.  Baron  Haller  was 
in  hisyou'h  warmly  aHachifd  to  [>oetu*  cornjioiniun.  His 
house  was  on  fire,  and  to  rescue  hi«  poMnn  hn  nish'*d 
thniugh  the  flames.  He  was  no  fortunate  at  to  escape 
with  his  beloviKl  nmnosori|itH  in  hi*  hand.  Ten  years 
afterwards  he  condemned  to  the  flumes  Iho^e  very  poems 
which  he  had  ventured  his  life  to  prejierv.-). 

Satirists,  ifit'-y  esca|»e  the  sncMirtres  of  the  law,  have 
reaton  to  drea*.  the  cane  of  the  saiiri'eii.  Of  ihis  kind 
we  have  manv  anecdote*  on  record  ;  but  none  more  poij;. 
DBOiihanthe  following.  Ben^*'rade  whm  ram-d  for  lam- 
pooning the  Duke  d*Kpemon.  S  »ni«'  «lais  afterwards  he 
appeared  at  court,  but  beiiu  xiiil  lame  from  the  rootfh 
treatment  he  had  received,  he  wat  forced  to  »n:>|>ort  him. 
felf  bv  a  cane.  A  wit,  who  knew  wliai  had  |»ii<!«ed,  whia> 
pere<f  the  affair  to  the  queen.  She,  diHuenihhng,  a!«ked 
mm  if  he  had  the  gntii  7  •  Yex,  mailam,*  re|»lir«|  c»nr  lame 
■atirist,  *aBd  therefor**  I  make  iixe  of  a  ran«.*  'Not  j«o,' 
iBtemipieti  the  malignant  Baiitni,  <  BeoMerade  in  this 
iniitatoM  those  h«ly  martyrs  who  are  always  reproeiited 
with  the  iniftrumaul  which  i>cra«ioned  their  »uffv.'rings.' 

linsSAlfCES. 

Rnmanre  has  been  «>'egantlv  defined  a«  foe  oflT-priny  of 
VkstioQ  and  Love.  Men  of  learnin£  have  amuied  them- 
Bclves  with  tracing  ihe  epocha  of  roroancen  ;  bm  that 
•nidilMMl  is  deaperat.*  which  would  fix  oo  the  iavoDtor  af 


the  fir»t  rouiaiice  :  for  what  origiMaKrs  w  nature,  wliosliall 
hope  to  Ueieci  the  »liad<ii»y  ouiiiuvs  ui  lu  tiegtmuiigs  7 
The  Tneagenes  and  (Jliai ic<ea  U  Urii«.dorus  appeared  m 
the  fourth  ceniurv  ;  and  ihin  eleitani  pre.aie  wa»  ih«  tire* 
CJan  Kenelon.  It  lias  been  |«retiily  said,  iliai  p<«stcriur 
romances  s«.-em  to  be  ihe  cliiUiren  ul  ihe  marnaxe  uf  Tiiea- 
genes  and  Cnanclea.  Tiie  Kuiuauco  uf  *  The  Goldefl 
Asm,'  by  Apuleius,  which  conuins  the  beautil'ul  tale 
of  *  Cupid  and  Psyche,'  remaina  unrivalled;  while  ihe 
*  Daphne  and  Chloe'  of  Longiu,  in  the  f»ld  vrr>ion  ol 
Anihit,  is  inexpressibly  delicate,  simple,  and  inariitKial, 
but  sometimes  offends  us,  fur  nature  there  *  plays  her  vir- 
gin lianaes.' 

Beautiful  as  ihe*<e  compoaii'ioBS  are,  when  the  imagio»- 
lion  of  the  writer  is  sullicienUy  stored  with  accurate  i>b- 
senraiiona  on  human  nature,  in  their  birih,  like  manv  o/ 
the  tine  arts,  the  xealou  of  an  ascetic  religion  opposed 
their  progress.  However  Heliodorim  may  have  deiigh<ed 
tho4«  who  were  not  insensible  to  the  Iviiciiiea  uf  a  fins 
imagination,  and  to  the  enchanting  olegaociea  of  style,  he 
raise«l  himself,  among  his  brother  ecdeaiaaiics,  enemies, 
who  at  length  so  far  prevailed  that,  in  a  syood,  it  was  de* 
elared  that  his  performance  was  dangeroua  to  young  per- 
sonii,  and  that  if  the  author  did  not  suppress  n,  he  must 
remun  his  bishopnck.  We  are  toki  he  preferred  his  ru- 
manoe  to  his  bishopriek.  Even  so  late  as  in  Racine's  time 
it  was  held  a  crime  to  peruse  these  unhallowed  pa^es. 
He  informs  us  that  the  fiist  effusions  of  his  muse  wrre  in 
coiiseqiiinre  of  studying  that  ancient  romance,  which  his 
tutor  observing  him  to  devour  with  the  keenness  of  a  fam- 
islied  man,  aiiatched  from  his  hands  and  flung  ii  in  the  fire. 
A  S'^c«in<l  coi»v  experienced  the  same  late.  What  uouU 
Raciiie  d<»  ?  He  hoU)(ht  a  thini,  and  took  the  precaution  (4 
devouring;  it  secretly  till  he  got  it  by  heart;  after  which  he 
i>ffered  it  to  the  pedagogue  with  a  smile,  lo  b«mi  like  the 
o«hers. 

The  deci>ion  of  these  ascetic  bigots  was  f^Kjnded  in 
their  ofiiiiifMi  of  the  immorality  of  such  works.  Thev  al« 
lei;ed  that  the  writers  paint  to«i  warmly  lo  ihe  imaKiuaiion, 
address  them^elve;*  loo  forcibly  to  the  |»aitsions,  and  la 
general,  by  the  freedom  of  their  representations,  hover  on 
thf  borders  u\'  indecency.  Let  it  be  sufficient,  however, 
toob^terve.  that  those  who  condemned  the  iibertie*  whH'b 
the!«e  writers  take  with  the  imagination,  cookJ  indulfs 
theniffelveit  with  the  Anacreontic  volupiuousneits  of  ihs 
I  wi<e  Solomon^  when  sanctioned  by  the  autltoniy  of  tbs 
church. 

'rhe  marvellous  powers  of  romance  over  the  bumao 
mind  i.i  exemplified  in  this  curious  anecdote  of  oriental 
hieratiire. 

Mahomet  found  they  had  such  an  influeace  over  tbs 
innainaiioni  of  hi<(   f.dlowers,  that  he  has  express! v  furw 
bidi«n  litem  in  his  Koran;  and  the  reason  is  given  m  ths 
li'llowinu  aner.to<e.     An  Arabian  merchant   having  I«mi{ 
resided  in  Perma,  returned   to  his  own  country  while  tbs 
prophet  was  pubJHhinK  his  Koran.  The  merchant,  a mon; 
his  other  riches,  had  a   treasure  of  romances  cceicrriunc 
the   PerMian    heroes.     These   he  related  lo  his  delighted 
countrymen,  who  considered  them  to  be  s«>  excellent,  thai 
the  lesfendi  of  the  Koran  were  neglected,  and  i^ry  p!aiiily 
told  the  prophet  that  the  *  Persian  Talea*  were  »uperi*ir  to 
hi4.     Alarmed,  he  immediately  had  a  visitation  rrom  the 
an«fel    Gabriel,  declaring  them  impirHw  and  nemicinus, 
hateful  lo  Gtid  and  Mah<imet.     This  checked  i heir  cur^ 
rency  ;  and  all  true  believers  yielded  up  the  exquisite  de- 
lijlhi  tif  pf)eii<-  fieii.ms  ftir  the  insipidity  of  reU^i  his  om**. 
Yet  these  romances  rnay  be  said  to  ha've  outlived  the  K*^ 
ran   itself;    for  they  have  spread  into  regi«»ns  which  ths 
Koran  ci»uld  never  penetrate.     Even  to  this  tlav  Colonel 
Capner,   in  hi<  travels  across  the  Desert,  saw  *  Aral>ians 
sitting  round  a  fire,  lisleiiinie  to  their  tales  with  such  aiten- 
tion  and  pleasure,  a^  totally  to  forget  the  fatigue  and  hard* 
ship  with  which  an  ins* ant  before  they  were  entirely  over* 
come.*     And  Wfwd,   in  his  journey  to  Palmyra  :—*  At 
niitht  the  Arabs  sat  in  a  circle  drinking  c«>ffee,  while  one 
of  the  company  diverted  the  rest  by  relating  a  piece  6i 
history  on  the  subject  of  Love  or  War,  or  witJi  an  extern- 
p«ire  tale  * 

Mr  KHis  hns  given  us  *  Specimens  of  the  Early  Knf* 
lish  Metrical  Romances,'  and  Ritson  and  Weber  have 
printed  tv^o  collections  of  them  entire,  valued  bvihe  poe<i> 
cal  antiquarv.  Learned  inquirers  have  traced  the  origm 
of  ntmantic  firtiim  to  various  sources.— From  Scandmavia 
i«<nied  forth  the  ciants,  dragons,  witches,  and  enchanltra. 
Tba  curious  reader  will  be  gratified  by  *  lUuBtraiioat  if 
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Nonhem  ADtiqiiities,  a  mluroe  in  quariu ;  wher«  hr  will 

finl  cxtracia  frrmi  *  th«  Buuk  oT  UcriM!*'  aiiil  *  ili«;  Nibei- 

iiiig«n  Lav/   wiih  many  oitier  iiieirtcal  talcs  Iroin  ih«;  old 

Gemian,  tHnUhf  Swedub,  aiul  Iceiaiiuic  laiiguagea.     In 

thr  Ekaal,  Arabian  fancy  brui  her  Ins  of  niauy •■oft coed 

bue«,  uver  a  deli|^iful   land  uf  fiction;  whilv  lh«  \V«Uu, 

m  ibfir  emigraiiuii  to  Briiaiiy,  are  he.iered  lu  bave  briiugiit 

wiib  ihetn  ihrir  iialimial  fkbtet.     That  vubiiequeni  rac«  of 

■unvtreU  known  by  the  nam«  t)( Tnmbadtmr*  in  the  S«rtiin 

of  Fnuicvy  coiiip«je«d  ihvir  f  rotic  or  seuiiaMrnlal  p«»euiii ; 

and  ;iieMs  rumanctfr*  called   TVoutvwrc,  or  Hudrrt  in  (he 

N««rih  uf  France,  ciilird  and  cuiiiptlcd  their  doinrslic  talen 

or  PtMi^HSt  Dtti,  ConU,  iif  Lai,     Miilui,  SAUite  Pa:aye, 

and  Lc*  (iraiid,  have  |frei»ervrd,  in  thnr  *  Hi«>U<rivs  ol  the 

TrMubadoum,'  their  liierary  c»ni|>o»ition».     They  were  a 

roniaiiuc  race  <if  ambulaiory  f>oet«;  uiiliiary  and  reli}:inii« 

tuhjecis  Uieir  favourite  themes;  yd  b«itd  and  itaiirical  <« 

pruicea,   and  even  on  priests :    severe  nioratuers,  ih^MJKh 

ubrriiiirs   in  their  ver^e  ;   so  refijifd  and  chaste  in  their 

manners,  that  few  hiisbatids  were  aiairoe*!  at  the  enihu^i- 

a»tic  lani^aK'  ihry  addressed  to  their  wives.     The  nK»»i 

romaniic  iiicidenis  are  loid  tif  iheir  luves.    But  lovr  and  ils 

f[ni«rer  |ias>iija  wvre  rlfatly  dis  in^iiishrd  fnini  **ach  other 

in   their  sinifular  intercourse  wuh  iheir  *  D^iues/     The 

object  of  their  miiNl  wai  separated  (roni  ihr  ohje<:t  14*1  heir 

■ruses  ;  the  virtuous  Udy  to  whiMii  tht-y  vowrd  iheir  heariif 

ma*  in   ihrir  lantfuasie  siyled  *  la  Hanu  tie  9ea pvnaie**  a 

very  di^iitici  beinj;  fnun  Ihcir  o:lier   inintits*!     xixwM  was 

tfie  Plai«Hiic  c^Mniera  that  charmed  in  itie  a^e  of  chivalry ; 

tile  Laura  of  Pt^rarch   might  have  been  no  utlier    than 

*  tJie  iadv  of  his  ih<Mi|{hts.' 

Pnim  .xuch  prmiticiiuns  in  their  improved  stale  pf»ei8  of 
all  n«ri«4i«  have  drawn  their  richest  mveii'ioiis.  The  a.'ree* 
ab.e  wi  dneas  tA  that  fmcy  which  characitfrised  ihe  Kaht- 
em  naiKins  was  of.en  caughi  by  the  criifadera.  When 
they  relumed  home,  ihev  mingle<l  in  lh<'ir  own  th«^  cu— 
t«rii«  (rf'emch  country.  The  Saraceiix,  b<-ini;  <if  aM>t|ii.*r 
reii^iiHi,  brave,  des|feraie,  and  fi;:h  in>!  U*r  iheir  father- 
Ufu),  wrr«!  enlarge*!  t«i  their  fears,  uir^er  ihe  trein«>n<i<'iis 
form  of  Pactum  Gianin^  while  the  rea<l>T  of  iIihI  iUv  foU 
liiw«d  writ  iremh.in>!  sympaihy  the  Red'Cron  Knight. 
ThuH  fie  i-iO  eaibelli>htd  religion,  and  r«Mi2i«*n  iiivi^oraled 
fiction ;  and  aitch  incideniM  have  enlivened  ihe  cauitHi  of 
ArKHfti,  and  adorned  (he  epic  of  Ta>»o.  S|KMiser  is  the 
chikl  <if  their  creatiim;  an^i  ii  is  certHin  ihMt  we  are  in- 
debted to  them  Hir  simie  of  the  Uild  and  Kiroii};  iiMiches  of 
Miitrtn.  Our  great  p«»et  marks  hin  atfefiimi  for  *  th«-se 
|ii(  y  Fables  and  Romances,  aniimi;  which  his  yoiins  feel 
wandered.'  Of4iin«  wa^^  bowiidered  aiiKm:;  iheir  ina|{ical 
■eductions  ;  and  Dr  JohiHufi  was  enihiiMaHtirally  delinhied 
by  the  old  S(»anish  fo'io  romance  of  *  Feiixmarte  of  Hir« 
cania,*  ami  similar  works.  The  nuist  ancient  romances 
were  originahy  composed  in  verse  befiire  ihey  were  con> 
verted  into  prose :  nn  won<ier  thai  the  lacerated  members 
of  the  |ioet  have  been  cheri«hed  by  the  s%ni|iaihy  of  |Mieti> 
cal  KOiiU.     D<in  Quixote's  was  a  very  atrfruble  iro>aiiity. 

Tite  most  V'llumiivMis  of  these  anrieni  Ri»miin<'es  is  Le 
Roman  de  Percrfirest.  I  have  seen  an  edi  ion  in  ^ix 
■mail  folm  volumes,  and  its  author  has  been  called  the 
Fr-ncK  Homer  by  the  writers  of  his  age.  In  Ihe  rliiss  of 
riMiianreii  of  chivalry  we  have  several  translations  in  the 
bla<-fc-letter.  These  hoi>ks  are  very  rare,  and  their  pnre 
is  as  volumiimns.  It  is  extraordinary  that  these  writers 
wer«  so  nnennwinus  of  their  future  fam*'.  that  not  one  ol 
thei''  names  has  travelled  down  to  us.  There  were  oaeer 
reailer*  in  their  days,  but  not  a  solitary  bih'iiitrii|iher !  All 
th«-s«  romances  now  require  some  indiilpmce  for  their  pro- 
bstty,  ami  their  Piatr*nic  Binours,^hii*  they  huve  mit  bi-en 
wirpa«sed  in  the  wiUlnersof  their  inveiiMons,  the  inyeniii'v 
af  ihrir  incidents,  the  simplicity  of  their  Htyle.  and  ihefr 
einious manners.  Many  a  Homer  lies  hid  among  them; 
but  a  erlebrated  Italian  critic  sugz^jited  to  m*-  that  mnny 
of  the  f«hl«>s  of  Hom^r  are  (inly  di'^guised  and  degraded  in 
th**  romances  «if  chival''y.  Those  who  vilify  them  as  only 
b^rhamtis  imitations  rif  clawical  fanrv,  condemn  them  as 
■ome  do  Gothic  architecture,  a «  mereco'rupiion«'»rR  purer 
■tvi«? :  such  critics  form  their  d«'Ct.«if»n  by  preconctived  nfv> 
fions  :  tHry  are  bnt  indtfF^Tent  philonophers,  and  to  us  seem 
to  Ke  defif-ien*  in  magniiiide. 

A«  a  specimen  I  select  two  romantic  adventure*  :— 

The  title  of  the  extensive  romance  of  Perrefore^t  is, 
'Themovf  elegant,  delicious.  m»*lliflii*Mis,  and  de'iwh'fnl 
hwtory  of  Percef'irest,  King  of  Grest  Bri'ain,  &c.'  The 
most  ancienl   edition  is  that  of  1538.     The  writers  of 


thfltrs  |)retended  to  an  allegori«*al  meaning  coneealad  iia* 

der  ihv  lexiure  of  their  labh:.     From  Ihe  tuilowing  adve»> 

ture  we  learn  the  power  of  beauty  in  making  (at  dq^  ap» 

pear  as  yaUrdayl    Alexander   ihe  great,  in  search  di 

Perceforesi,  pans  with  hi»  knights  in  an  enchanted  wood, 

an«l  eacri  vows  they  will  mit  remain  longer  than  on«  night 

in  one  plai-e.     AlexaiKier,  accinnpauieU  by  a  pago,  arrivas 

at  Scbitla's  castle,  who  is   a  s«*rceress.     He  is  lakem  bv 

her   witcheries  and   beauty,  and   the  page,  by  tha  Udy^ 

maid,  falls  into  the  same  mistake  as  his  master,  who  tliiuka 

he  is  tliere  only  one   night.     They  enter  the  casils  wita 

deep  wourhUi  and  issue  perfectly  recovered.     I  traoaeribe 

the  latter  |iart  a^  a  specimen  of  the  manner.     When  thej 

were  once  out  of  the  castle,  the  king  said,  *  Truly,  Floridaa, 

1  know  not  how  it  has  been  with  me ;  but  certainly  Ssbiila 

is  a  wvry  honourable  lady,  and  verv  beautiflil,  and  ^ttj 

charming  in  conversalitm.     Sire,   (said  Floridas,)  it  m 

true ;  but   one   thing  surprises  me :— h«iw   is  it  that  ov 

wiiunds  liave  healed  in  one  night  7    I  thought  at  least  tmi 

or  hfteeii  days  were  necessary.     Truly,  saia  ih'^  king,  that 

is  a»toiiishiiig  !     Now  king  Alexander  met  Gadiflor,  kiatf 

f>f  Scotland,  ami  the  valiant  knight  Le  Tors.     W«ll|  aaid 

the  king,  have  ye  news  of  the   king  of  England  ?     Tea 

davs  wd  have  hunted  him,  and  cannot  find  him  out.    How, 

>aid  Aleisnder,  diil  we  not  separate  yeaterday  (rttm  each 

oihrr?     In  G<»d*s  name,  said  GaditTer,  what  means  your 

iitHJesiy'/     It  IS  ttn  day*!    Have  a  care  what  you  say, 

cried  the  king.     Sire,  rep  ied  Gadiffer,  it  is  so;  ask  Le 

Tor4.     On  my  hoiuHir,  said  Le  Tors,  the  king  of  Scotland 

Sj»eaks  truth.     Then,  haid  the  king,  some  of  im  are  ei»- 

i-hauteil.    Floridas,  di«i»>t  thou  not  think  we  separated  ««•> 

ttrdajff     Truly,  truly,  y<Mtr  majesty,  I  thought  so!     Bui 

whrii  I  saw  uiir  wounds  healed  in  one  night,  I  had  boom 

su5pieion  that  we  were  tnehatUed.* 

In  the  old  romance  o|  MeluHiua,  this  lovely  fairy,  though 
to  the  work!  unknown  as  kuch,  enaino«ired  of  Count  Ray* 
mond,  marries  him,  but  first  extorts  a  solemn  promise  iltat 
he  will  never  disturb  her  on  Sa'iirdays.  On  those  days 
the  inleri«ir  parts  of  her  body  is  met  amor  phtwed  to  that  nl 
a  mermaid,  as  a  punishment  (4>ra  foimer  error.  Agitated 
by  the  malicious  iiiKiiiuations  of  a  friend,  his  ruri:isity  aad 
his  jealousy  one  day  con;luct  him  to  the  S|Hrt  she  retired  to 
at  those  limes.  It  wa^  a  darkened  passage  in  the  dungeon 
of  the  forir^ss.  His  hand  gropes  Us  way  till  it  feels  aa 
inm  gate  opfiose  it ;  nor  ran  he  dikcover  a  single  chink, 
but  at  length  perceives  by  his  touf.h  a  hiose  nail ;  he  placat 
hiM  s%vord  in  iih  head  arid  screws  it  out.  Through  this 
li«»le  he  sees  Melusina  in  the  horrid  form  she  is  compelled 
to  assume.  'I'hai  tender  mistress,  transformed  into  a 
moti!<ier  bathing  in  a  fount,  flashing  the  tpray  of  the  water 
from  a  scaly  tail!  He  repents  of  liis  fatal  curiosity:  sha 
reproaches  him,  and  their  niutua!  happinesa  is  for  ever 
lost !  The  moral  design  of  the  tale  evidently  warns  tha 
lover  to  revere  a  IVonttm^t  Secret  I 

Such  are  the  works  which  were  the  favourite  amiw»» 
men's  of  onr  EiiKlisb  court,  and  which  doubtless  had  a  due 
efTect  in  refilling  the  niHiiners  of  the  ago,  in  diffusing  that 
splendid  inilnary  genius,  and  that  tender  devotion  to  ths 
fair  sex  whirli  tfazzle  us  in  tlie  reign  of  Kdward  III,  and 
ihntugh  thai  enrhsniing  labyrinth  of  History  const nicted 
bv  the  gallant  Froissari.  In  one  of  the  revenue  roils  ol 
Henry  HI,  there  is  an  entry  r>f  'Silver  Hasps  and  studs 
for  his  majesty's  great  book  q/*  Romanceti.*  Dr  Mni>ra 
observes  that  the  emhusiaftic  admirHtion  of  cliiva  ry  which 
Kdward  III  mai>ifvsted  during  the  whole  course  of  bis 
reign  was  pr<»hah'y  in  some  measure  owing  to  his  having 
studied  the  dn/tptil  hook  in  his  great-grandfather  s  library. 

The  Italian  romatires  of  the  fo«irteenlh  century  wera 
spread  abroad  iii  great  niinibers.  They  formed  the  \HiU\t 
literature  of  the  day.  But  if  it  is  not  permitted  to  authors 
freely  to  express  their  ideas,  and  give  full  play  to  ihe  ima* 
ginafion,  these  works  miMt  never  be  placed  in  ihe  study 
of  the  riffid  moralist.  They,  indeed  pushed  their  indeii* 
cacv  to  the  verge  <»f  gros^ness,  and  xeemed  rather  to  seek 
than  to  avoid  scenes,  whirh  a  nuKiern  would  blu!<h  tode- 
scnhe.  Tliey,  to  employ  the  *  x|»ression  of  one  of  their 
no' horn,  were  not  ashamed  to  Mime  what  God  had  created. 
Cin'hio,  Bandello.  and  oihen,  h^t  nliiefly  Boccaccio,  ren- 
dcied  Iilieniiii^im  agreeable  liy  the  fascinating  charms  ol  a 
p<<li«hcd  Mtvleand  a  luxuriant  imagination. 

This,  however,  must  not  be  adnii'ted  as  an  apology  for 
imm"ral  works ;  for))oison  is  not  the  less  poison  even  when 
dc'iri'-.us.  Such  works  were,  and  still  roiitinne  to  be,  the 
famun'.es  of  a  nation  stigmatisml  for  bring  prone  toimpura 
amours.    1  hey  are  still  curious  in  their  editioos,  and  ara 
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BOt  p^mmoiuovm  in  their  price  fur  what  they  call  an  un- 
suirated  copy.*  There  are  many  lialiana,  not  literary 
Ben,  who  are  in  powe— ion  of  an  ample  library  of  these 
•Id  novebita. 

If  we  paM  orer  the  moral  irregiilaritiee  of  thete  ro- 
mances, we  may  discoTer  a  rich  vein  of  inveniion,  which 
only  re<)uir«s  to  be  released  from  that  rubbish  which  dis- 
ij^iires  It,  to  become  of  an  invaluable  price.  The  /Itea- 
■toroNss,  the  Heeatomwuti,  and  the  NovdUa  of  these  wrt- 
len,  translated  into  English,  made  no  iucuosiderable  figure 
in  the  little  library  of  our  Shakspcare.  Choicer  had  betfn 
a  notorious  imitator  and  lover  of  them.  His  *  Knight's 
Tale*  u  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of'  Boccaccio's  l*e- 
•eoide.*  Fontaine  has  caught  all  their  cliarms  with  all 
Ch«*ir  bcentiousness.  From  such  works,  these  great  poets, 
and  many  of  their  contemporaries,  freauentiv  borrowed 
their  plots ;  not  uncommonly  kindled  at  their  name  the  ar^ 
dour  of  their  genius ;  but  bending  too  submisitivcly  to  the 
taste  of  their  age,  inexiractino  the  ore  they  have  not  puri- 
fied it  of  the  alloy.  The  origin  of  these  tales  must  be 
traced  to  the  inventions  of  the  Trouveurs,  who  doubtless 
often  adopted  them  from  various  nations.  Of  these  tales, 
Le  Grand  has  printed  a  cirious  collection ;  and  of  the 
writers  Mr  Ellis  observes,  in  his  preface  to  *  Way's  Fab- 
liaux,' that  the  authors  of  the  *  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,' 
Boccaccio,  Bandello.  Chaucer,  Gower,— in  short,  the 
writers  of  all  Europe,  have  probably  made  use  of  the  inven- 
tions of  the  elder  fablers.  They  have  borrowed  their 
general  outlines,  which  they  have  filled  up  wiih  colours 
of  their  own,  and  have  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  varying 
the  drapery,  in  combining  ihe  gr'Hi|)i,and  in  forming  them 
into  more  regular  and  animated  pictures. 

We  now  turn  to  the  French  romances  ofthe  last  century, 
called  heroic,  from  the  circumstance  uf  their  authors  adopt- 
Nig  the  name  of  simie  hero.  The  manners  are  the  mo- 
dern-ant iquo  ;  and  the  characters  are  of  a  sort  of  b<riiigs 
made  out  of  the  ol<!  epical,  the  Arcadian  psstoral,  and  the 
Parisian  sentimentality  and  aflfectaiitm  ofthe  days  of  Vul- 
ture. Tha  Astroa  of  D'UrftS  grealiy  contributed  to  th^ir 
perfection.  As  this  work  is  founded  on  several  curious 
eirciimytances,  it  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  following  ani- 
ele ;  for  it  may  be  considered  as  a  literary  curiosity.  ~  Tho 
A«trea  was  follownl  by  the  illustrious  Bassa,  Artamene. 
or  the  Great  Cyrus,  Clelia,  &c,  which,  though  nf»t  adapted 
lo  the  present  age,  once  gave  celebrity  to  their  authors  ; 
and  the  Great  Cynis,  in  ten  volumes,  passed  through  five 
or  six  editions.  Their  style,  as  well  as  that  ofihc  Astrea,  ia 
difTuse  and  lan(;uid ;  yet  !Zaide,  and  the  Princess  of  Cleves, 
are  master-pioces  of  the  kind.  Such  works  formed  the 
first  studies  of  Rousseau,  who,  with  his  father,  would  sit 
ap  all  nij;ht,  till  warned  by  the  chirping  of  the  swallows 
how  foolishly  they  had  sjtent  it !  Some  incidents  in  his 
Nouvelle  Heloise  have  been  retraced  to  these  sources ;  and 
they  certainly  entered  greatly  into  the  formation  of  his 
diaracters. 

Such  romances  at  length  were  regarded  as  pernicious  in 
grKid  sense,  taste,  and  literature.  It  was  in  this  lislit  they 
were  considered  by  Boileau,  after  he  had  indulged  in  them 
n  his  youth. 

A  celebrated  Jesuit  pronounced  an  oration  asainst  these 
works.  The  rhetorician  exajigerates,  and  hurls  his  thnn- 
ders  on  flowers.  He  entreats  the  magistrates  not  to  suflVr 
foreign  romances  to  be  scattered  amongst  the  people,  but 
to  lay  on  them  heavy  penalties  as  on  prohibited  goods ; 
and  represents  this  prevailing  taste  as  being  more  pesti- 
lential than  the  plague  itself.  He  has  drawn  a  striking 
picture  of  a  family  devote<l  to  romance  reading ;  he  there 
describes  women  occupied  dav  and  night  with  their  pe- 
rusal ;  children  just  escaped  from  the  lap  of  their  nurse 
grasping  in  their  little  hands  the  fairy  tales;  and  a  country 
aquire  seated  in  an  old  arm-chair,  reading  to  his  family  the 
most  wonderful  passages  ofthe  ancient  works  of  chivalry. 
Thf>se  romances  went  out  of  fashion  with  our  square- 
cocked  hats  ;  they  had  exhausted  the  patience  ofthe  public, 
and  from  them  sprung  Novels.  They  attempted  to  allure 
attention  by  this  inviting  title,  snd  reducing  their  works 
from  ten  to  two  volumes.  The  name  of  romance,  includ- 
ing imaginary  heroes  and  extravagant  pasoions,  disgusted ; 
and  they  suhniitiited  scenes  of  dtmiestic  life,  and  touched 
our  common  feelings  by  pictures  of  real  nature.     Heroes 

♦  Cinthio's  Novels,  In  tm-o  very  thick  volumes  ISmo,  are 
enmmonly  sold  at  the  price  of  five  nr  nix  guineas.  Bsnilplln 
Is  equally  hieh ;  and  even  In  Pope'«  time  it  appears  hv  the 
eorrespondeube  of  Lady  Pomfiret,  that  a  copy  sold  at  dfteen 
golnsaa. 


were  not  now  taken  from  the  throne :  they  were  MNnetinMi 
even  sought  after  amongst  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  peopta, 
Scarroo  seems  to  allude  sarcastically  to  this  degradaiiua 
of  the  heroes  of  Fiction :  lor  in  huiiing  at  a  new  comic 
hiafory  be  had  projected,  he  leils  us  that  he  gave  it  up  mmI* 
denly,  because  he  t*ad  *  beard  that  his  hero  had  just  beea 
banged  at  Mans.' 

Novels,  as  they  were  long  manu^achgredt  fona  a  library 
of  illiterate  authors  fur  illiterate  readers ;  but  as  they  are 
moled  by  genius,  are  precious  to  the  philosopher.  Th«ty 
paint  the  cliaracter  of  an  individual  or  the  manners  of  the 
age  more  perfectly  than  any  other  species  of  composition : 
it  is  in  novels  we  observe  as  it  were  passing  under  oor  own 
eyes  the  refined  frivolity  of  the  French  ;  the  gloomy  and 
disordered  sensibility  of  the  German ;  and  the  petty  lo* 
trigues  of  the  modern  Italian  in  some  Venetian  Novels. 
We  have  shown  tlie  world  that  we  possess  writers  of  the 
first  order  in  this  delightful  province  of  Fiction  and  ol 
Truth ;  for  every  Fiction  invented  naturally  must  be  true. 
After  the  abundant  invective  poured  on  this  class  of  books, 
it  is  time  to  settle  for  ever  tne  controversy,  by  asserting 
that  these  works  of  fiction  are  among  the  most'instniciivs 
of  every  pdihhed  nation,  and  must  contain  all  the  useftd 
truths  of  human  life,  if  composed  with  genius.  They  are 
pictures  of  the  passions,  useful  to  our  youth  to  contemplate. 
That  acute  philosopher,  Adam  Stniih',  has  given  an  npimun 
most  favourable  to  Novels.  *  The  poets  and  mmancs 
writers  who  best  paint  the  refinements  and  delicacies  oil 
love  and  friendship,  and  of  all  other  private  and  domesiie 
aflfectioiis,  Racine  and  Voltaire,  Richardson,  Marivaux, 
and  Ric'coboni,  are  in  this  case  much  better  iiutructora 
tlian  Zeno,  Chrysifipus,  or  Epicteius.* 

The  history  of  rtMnances  has  been  recently  given  by  Mr 
Diinlop,  with  many  pleasing  details ;  but  this  work  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  learned  Lenglet  du  Freraoy's  Bi- 
liotheque  des  Romans,  published  under  the  name  cl  M.  Is 
C.  Gordon  de  Percel;  which  will  belinind  useful  fur  iss* 
mediate  reference  for  titles,  dates,  and  a  copious  catalogiis 
of  romances  and  novels  to  the  year  17S4. 

THE  ASTREA. 

I  bring  the  Astrea  forwards  to  point  out  the  ingvniow 
manner  by  which  a  fine  imagination  can  veil  the  comnwa 
incidents  of  life,  and  turn  %vhatever  it  touches  into  goM. 

Honor^  D'Urfe  was  the  descendant  of  an  illustrious  &• 
miiy.  His  brother  Anne  married  Diana  of  ChateaunM>> 
rand,  the  wealthy  heiress  of  anotht^r  great  house.  After t 
marriage  of  no  less  duration  than  twenty-two  years,  thit 
union  was  broken  by  the  desire  of  Anne  himself,  for  i 
cause  which  the  delicacy  of  Diana  had  never  revealed. 
Anne  then  became  an  ecclesiastic.  Some  time  afierwarcb, 
Honor^,  desirous  of  retaining  the  great  wealth  of  Diana  in 
the  family,  addressed  this  ^dy,  and  married  her.  Tkii 
union,  however,  did  not  prove  fortunate.  Diana,  like  the 
goddess  of  that  name,  was  a  huntress,  continually  8ur> 
rounded  by  her  dogs. — They  dined  with  her  at  table,  and 
slept  with  her  in  bed.— This  insupportable  iioisanre  could 
not  he  patiently  endured  by  the  elegant  Honoi6.  He  wai 
also  disgusted  with  the  barrenness  of  the  huntress  Diana, 
who  wa:«  only  delivered  every  year  of  abort iuns.  He  se- 
parated from  her,  and  retired  to  Piedmont,  where  he  passed 
nis  remaininff  days  in  peace,  without  feeling  the  thorns  of 
marriage  and  ambition  rankling  in  his  .heart.  In  this  re- 
treat he  composed  his  Astrea ;  a  pastoral  romance,  whick 
was  the  admiration  of  Europe  during  half  a  centurv.  It 
forms  a  striking  picture  of  human  life,  for  the  jncldentfl 
are  facts  beautifully  concealed.  They  relate  the  amours 
and  gallantries  of  ihe  court  of  Henry  IV.  The  pcrsoo- 
aces  in  the  Astrea  display  a  rich  invention ;  and  the  work 
might  be  still  read,  were  it  not  for  those  wire-drawn  and 
languishing  conversations,  or  rather  disputations,  %rhidi 
they  then  introduced  into  romances.  In  a  modem  editina 
of  this  work,  by  the  Ahb6  Souchai,  he  has  curtaikd  theso 
tiresome  dialogues ;  the  work  still  consists  often  duodedow 
volumes. 

Patru,  when  a  youth,  visited  Honor^  in  his  retirenenl, 
and  collected  from  nim  with  some  diflliculty  a  few  ezphuia* 
ti<ins  of  those  circumstances  which  he  had  concealed  iai> 
der  a  veil  of  fiction. 

In  this  romance,  Celid^e,  to  cure  the  unfortunate  CeH* 
don,  and  to  deprive  Thamire  at  the  same  time  of  every 
reason  f«ir  jeattNisy,  tears  her  fare  with  a  pointed  diamond, 
and  diiifitfures  it  in  so  cruel  a  manner,  that  she  exciteo 
homir  in  the  breast  of  Thamire ;  who  so  ardently  admircc 
this  ezortion  of  virtue,  that  ho  loves  her,  hidooua  aa  iIm  ir 
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i,  ttiU  waon  tbao  wh«a  she  wm  most  beautiful. 
» be  juat,  to  ihene  two  lovers,  rettoree  the  beaut j 
;  wnich  ia  effecUfd  bj  «  ayropaihetic  |iowd«r. 
latic  incident  ia  thus  expliuned  :  One  of  the 
rincea  (Celid<m,)  when  he  reiurned  from  Iiftl?, 
th  coldneaa  hia  admirable  prioceaa  (Celid^e) ; 
m  etfect  of  hia  viotent  |Mts8iun|  which  had  miw 
lakiuay.  The  eoolnesa  aubaiated  till  the  prince 
Mined,  for  atate  afiatra,  in  the  wuoda  of  Vtiicen- 
)  pnnceaa,  with  the  fiermiaaion  of  the  eo«irtf  ful* 
I  into  hia  confinement.  Thia  proof  of  her  love 
{ht  bftck  the  wandering  heart  and  affectiona  uf 
p.  The  amall-pox  aeized  h«rr;  which  ia  the 
amood,  and  the  dreadful  disfi^urem^-nt  of  her 
0  waa  ao  fortunate  aa  to  eacape  beinf  marked 
leaae ;  which  ia  meant  by  the  ajfmpatheiic  pow- 
HI  trivial  incident  ia  hapfiily  turned  into  the 
a :  that  a  wife  ahould  choose  to  be  imprmoned 
iu<band  la  not  aingular ;  to  eacape  being  marked 
all-puK  ha|»pens  every  day ;  but  to  romance,  aa 
me,  on  auch  common  circumatancea,  ia  beautifui 


,  when  a  boy,  u  aaid  lo  have  been  enamoured  of 
bin  indeed  has  been  nut* attuned.  VVrf^t  how« 
sent  to  the  iitland  «  Malta  to  enter  in:o  that 
iBif  hibo'id ;  and  m  hia  abaence  D^ana  waa  marw 
.nne.  What  an  afflict iim  for  Hon(»r^  on  hi«  r«> 
*•  her  marri«d,  ap^  to  hiii  brother!  Ht^  aflVction 
oaiatah,  but  he  cniM:ealed  it  in  respectful  ailence. 
oaae  knowledge  of  hia  broth«r*a  unhappineaa,  and 
iibnbly  ftMinded  hU  h(»pea  After  aweral  y»'an, 
lich  the  modeat  Diana  had  uttered  no  complaint, 
dared  himnelf ;  and  ahortly  after warda  Honor^, 
re  noticed,  married  Diana. '  a 

iCbor  baa  dcachbed  the  partiea  under  thia  lalae 
ce  of  marriage.     He  aaaumea  the  namea  of  Ce- 
I  Svlvander,  and  givea  Diana  thoae  of  A^irea  and 
He  18  Sylvander  and  ahe  Aatrea  while  ahe  ia 

0  Amie ;  and  he  Celadon  and  ahe  Diana  when 
age  ia  dissolveil.  Sylvander  is  reprrsented  al- 
i  kyver  who  aighs  aecretly  ;  nor  doea  Diana  de> 
'  pasaioa  till  overcome  by  the  l«>ng  aufferinss  of 
m  shepherd.     F«ir  thia  reaaon  Aatrea  and  Diana, 

1  Sylvander  and  CHladon,  go  toseiher,  prompted 
■e  deapair,  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Truth  of  Love. 
der  ia  called  an  unknown  ahepherd,  who  haa  no 
ikh  than  hia  fluck  :    becauae  our  author  waa  the 

of  hia  family,  or  rather  a  knight  uf  Malta,  who 
1  nothing  but  honour. 

m  m  deapair  throwa  himaetf  into  a  river ;  thia 
kia  voyai^e  to  Malta.  Under  the  name  <if  Alvxia 
ya  the  fnendahip  of  Aatrea  for  him,  and  all  thnae 
jGrMMltima  which  paaaed  between  them  a*  rela- 
■I  thi«  circumatance  he  has  contrived  a  difficulty 
f  delirate. 

feisf  of  paaaioo  b  to  be  di«covered  in  these  ex- 
of  frieiMAhip.  When  Alexia  aaaumea  the  name 
m.  he  rail*  that  love  which  A<*trea  had  miataken 
Ml  affection.  Thia  waa  the  trying  motnent.  Fur 
«  loved  him,  she  is  rgomus  iii  her  duty  ami  hon- 
Ihe  savM,  *  what  will  they  think  uf  me  if  I  unite 
•  him,  after  permittinf,  for  so  many  years,  th«»ae 
lea  which  a  brother  mav  have  taken  with  a  aister, 
who  knew  that  in  fact  I  remained  unmarried  T 
M  got  over  thia  nice  acniftle  doea  not  appear :  it 
ever,  K>r  a  IfHig  time  a  rraat  obstacle  to  the  feli- 
w  author.  There  la  an  incident  which  ahowa  the 
thia  married  virgin,  who  waa  fearful  the  libertiea 
nI  Celadon  might  be  til  conatnied.  PhiHia  tella 
Adama.*.  that  A«tr«a  waa  aeen  aleepinff  by  the 
cf  the  Truth  of  Lo«re,  and  that  the  unicorna  which 
hnse  watera  were  observed  to  approach  her  and 
brads  on  hnr  lap.  Ac^'h ding  to  faUe,  it  is  one 
iperties  of  these  animals  n^ver  to  approach  any 
t  a  maiden ;  at  thia  strange  difflculty  our  druid 
urpria»*d ;  while  Aatrea  haa  thus  given  an  incoo- 
I  proof  of  her  purity. 

story  of  Philander  is  that  of  the  efcler  D'Urf?. 
boys  disguised  as  giHs,  and  girls  as  boys,  appear 
lory.  It  was  in  this  manner  he  concealed,  with- 
liag  modesiv,  the  defect  of  his  brother.  To 
•ralh  t4  this  history,  when  Philander  ia  diaguiaed 
n,  while  he  converses  with  Astrea  of  his  love,  he 
^tndsa  to  his  misfortuiie,  although  in  another 


Philaoder,  ready  to  euira,  will  dia  with  the  glofioai 
name  uf  the  huabaad  a  Astrea.     Ha  eatraais  bar  It 

Erant  him  thn  favour ;  ahe  accords  U  to  him,  and  awaan 
rfbra  the  gods  that  she  receives  him  in  her  heart  for  bar 
husband.  The  truth  is,  he  enjoyed  nothing  but  the  nimai 
Pliilander  dies  too,  in  oombatuig  with  a  nideuus  Moofi 
which  is  the  personification  of  his  coosdenee,  and  which 
at  hmgih  compelled  him  to  quit  so  beautiful  an  object,  Mmi 
one  ao  worthy  of  being  eternally  beloved. 

The  gratitude  of  Sylvander,  on  the  point  of  baB|  §»• 
crificeo,  represents  the  consent  of  Hoiiord*8  parents  It 
dissolve  his  vow  of  celibacy,  and  unite  him  to  Diana ; 
and  the  druid  Adamaa  repreaenta  the  eccleaiaatical  power. 
The  Fountam  of  the  Truth  uf  Love  ia  that  of  marriage: 
the  uniconis  are  the  s%  nibols  of  that  purii v  which  shmili 
ever  guard  it ;  and  the  flaming  eyes  ot  the  uuos,  which  art 
also  there,  represent  those  incooveniencaa  aiteiidiBg  mar- 
riage, but  over  which  a  bithful  passion  easily  triumphs, 

III  this  manner  lias  our  author  di«iguiscd  his  own  privmla 
history;  and  bleiKied  in  hia  works  a  number  «  littla 
am«iura  which  |i)asa»d  at  the  court  of  Henrjr  the  Great.  I 
might  proceed  in  explaining  these  allegories ;  but  what  I 
have  noticed  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  iBf** 
nuity  of  the  author. 

Fi«ntenelle,  in  hia  introduction  to  hb  Eck>giica,  haa 
made  a  pretty  ct»mparif«on  of  this  uiecies  nf  uastoral  n^ 
mance  with  that  of  chivalry,  which  turned  tne  braia  of 
Don  Quixote.  When  he  reada  the  inimitable  acts  of 
A  madia,  ao  man?  caxUea  forced,  gianta  hacked,  magiciaaa 
confHinded,  he  (Kiea  not  regret  that  theae  are  only  fables: 
but  he  adds,  whm  1  read  the  Aatrea,  where  in  a  ai^lanod 
repose  love  occuuiea  the  minda  of  amiable  heroea,  wbera 
love  decid-  a  on  their  fate,  where  wiadom  itadf  preaenres 
ao  little  of  ita  rigid  air,  that  it  becomea  a  xeaioua  partisaa 
of  love,  even  to  Adamaa,  the  aovereign  druid,  I  then  griatra 
that  it  b  only  a  romance ! 


POm  LAUKXAT. 


The  present  article  b  a  aketch  of  the  bietory  of  Pasta 
Laiireat,  from  a  memoir  of  the  French  Academy,  by  ttta 
Abh6  Reanel. 

The  ctintom  of  crowning  ixwts  b  as  ancient  as  poetry 
itself;  it  has  indeed  freqiientiv  varied ;  it  existed,  however| 
aa  late  aa  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  when  it  was  abolishsd 
as  a  remain  of  (laganism. 

Wh«n  ihe  barbarians  overspread  Etm>pe,  (ew  appearai 
to  merit  thb  honour,  and  fewer  who  could  have  reaa  their 
works.  It  waa  about  the  time  of  Petrarch,  that  Poetrv 
re«inmiNl  ita  ancient  lustre ;  he  waa  publicly  honoured  witk 
the  Laurel  Crown.  It  waa  in  thb  century  (the  thirteenth! 
that  the  catabliahment  of  Btchekir  and  Doctor,  waa  fixed 
*in  the  univeraities.  Tho^e  who  were  fcMind  worthy  of  tha 
h<mour  obtained  the  ^<«rr/  of  Baehdar^  or  Ihe  Cmrd  ^ 
Doctor ;  Jjcatrea  Barcaiaunatua ;  Lcatrta  Doctorahu.  Al 
their  reception  they  fH»t  only  aaaumed  thb  tUUf  but  tbej 
also  had  a  rroton  of  laurel  placed  on  their  heada. 

To  thia  ceremony  the  ingenioua  writer  attributes  tha 
revival  uf  the  ctistocn.  The  pottt  were  not  slow  in  pul^ 
ting  in  their  daims  to  what  they  had  moat  right ;  and  tlwur 
patrons  sought  to  encourage  them  by  these  bonourabla 
distinctiona. 

The  following  forrmUa  U  the  exact  style  of  those  whidi 
areyet  emjiloyed  in  the  universities  to  confer  the  degroa 
of  Bachelor  and  Doctor,  and  serves  to  confirm  the  cnoj-4* 
ture  of  Resnel. 

*  We,  count  and  senator,'  (Cotmt  d'Anguillara,  vtrh« 
beatt»wed  the  laurel  on  Petrarch)  *  for  us  and  our  College 
declare  Francis  Petrarch,  great  poet  and  historian,  and 
for  a  special  mark  of  hia  quality  of  poet,  we  have  |4acad 
with  our  haiHla  on  hia  head  a  eroum  of  lamrd^  granting  t« 
him.  by  the  ten<ir  of  these  preaenta,  and  by  tlie  authority 
of  Kiny  Robert,  of  the  aenate  and  the  people  of  Rome,  ia 
the  poetic,  as  well  as  in  the  hbloric  art,  and  generally  m 
whatever  relates  to  the  aaid  arts,  as  well  in  thb  holy  ci^ 
aa  elaewhere,  the  free  and  entire  power  of  reading,  obpul* 
ing.  and  interpretinx  all  ancient  hooka,  to  make  new  <mm^ 
aiid  compose  poems,  which,  God  assbtmg,  shall  aodm 
from  affe  to  age.' 

In  Iialv  these  honours  did  not  long  floariah;  althoa^ 
Taaao  dienified  the  laurel  crown  by  bis  acceptance  of  il. 
Manv  got  crowned  who  were  unworthy  of  the  distinctioa. 
The  laurel  was  even  bestowed  on  Qnemo,  whoaa  eharaOi 
tar  M  giraa  ia  tha  Duaciad! 


uo 


CURIOSITIES   OF 


*  Not  with  more  floe,  bj  handf  poniiflc  crownM, 
WiiH  acarlet  hat*  wide>wav!ng  circlod  round, 
Roma  in  her  capiiol  mw  (^uerno  *ii, 
Thron'd  on  M?eu  hUl«,  Um  Aniichnal  ofwiu* 

Canto  IL 

This  man  waa  made  laur«»ate,  Tor  the  joke*a  aalce ;  bu  po- 
9try  waa  inapirad  by  hia  cups,  a  kind  u(  potsl  who  caoM  in 
witn  tho  deaaert  ;  and  he  recited  twenty  Uiouaand  veraea. 
He  waa  rather  the  wreh-buffbim  than  the  orcA-poel  tu  Leo 
X,  ibough  honoured  with  the  latter  title.  They  invented 
for  hire  a  new  kind  of  laureated  honour,  and  in  the  iulerw 
nizture  of  the  foliage  raised  to  Apollo,  slily  inserted  the 
vine  and  tlie  cabbage  leaves,  which  he  evidently  deserved, 
from  hia  extreme  dexterity  m  clearing  the  pooiilTa  diahea 
•od  emptying  his  goblets. 

Urban  VlII  had  a  juster  and  more  elevated  idea  of  the 
doldren  of  Fancy.       It  appears  that  he  possessed  much 

C otic  sensibility.  Of.  him  it  is  recorded,  that  he  wrote  a 
ter  to  Chiabrera  to  felicitate  him  on  the  success  of  his 
poetry :  leitera  written  by  a  pope  were  then  an  h<»nour 
^ly  paid  to  crowned  heada.  One  ia  pleased  alao  with  an- 
«*Jier  testimony  of  his  elegant  diaposiiiona.  Charmed 
with  a  poem  which  Bracciollini  presented  to  him,  he  gave 
bim  the  surname  of  Dbllc-Ape,  of  the  beea ;  which  were 
the  arma  of  this  amiable  pope.  He,  hiwever,  never 
crowned  these  favourite  bards  with  the  laurei,  which,  pro- 
bably, he  deemed  unworthy  of  them. 

In  Germany  the  laureate  honours  flourished  tmder  the 
reign  of  Maximili^in  the  First.  He  founded  in  1504  a  po- 
•fieal  Collcge  at  Vienna  ;  reserving  to  himself  and  the 
recent  the  power  of  bestowing  the  laurel.  But  the  inati- 
totloo,  notwithstanding  this  well-concerted  scheme,  fell  in- 
to disrepute,  owing  to  a  crowd  of  claimants  who  were  fired 
with  the  rage  of  versifying,  and  who,  though  destitute  of 
poetic  talents,  had  the  laurel  bestowed  on  them.  Thus  it 
became  a  prostituted  honour ;  and  aatires  were  incessantly 
levelled  against  the  usurpers  ofthe  crown  of  Apollo:  it 
teems,  notwiihsitanding,  always  to  have  had  charms  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Germans,who  did  not  reflect,  aa  the  Abbi; 
elegantly  expresses  himself,  that  it  faded  when  it  parsed 
over  ao  many  heads. 

The  Emperor  ofGermany  retains  the  laureateship  in 
•n  iu  splendour.  The  select  bard  is  called  ii  Poeta  Cea- 
am.  Apostolo  Zeno,  as  celebrated  for  his  ertidiiion  as 
lor  hia  poetic  powers, was  succeeded  by  that  most  enchant- 
ingpoet,  Metastasio. 

The  France  never  had  a  Pott  lymrtaUt  though  they 
bad  Regal  Poet* ;  for  none  were  ever  solemnly  crown- 
ed. The  Spanish  nation,  always  desirous  of  titles  of 
honour,  seem  to  have  known  the  Idmreate;  but  little 
mformaiion  concerning  it  can  be  gathered  from  uieir  au- 
thors. 

Representing  our  own  country  little  can  be  said  but 
what  is  mentioned  by  Sflden.  John  Kay,  who  dedicated 
a  Historv  of  Rhodes  to  Edward  IV,  takes  the  title  of  his 
hunhle  Poet  /jtureate.  Gower  and  Chaucer  were  laure- 
attBs ;  ao  was  likewise  the  rhyming  Skelton  of  Henry  Vlfl. 
In  the  Acts  of  Rymer,  there  is  a  character  of  Henry  VII 
with  tho  title  of  pro  Poeta  JjoMrtato. 

It  does  not  appear  that  our  poets  were  ever  solemnly 
crowned  as  in  other  countries.  Selden,  after  all  his  re- 
coiylite  researches,  is  satisfled  with  saying,  that  af>me 
trace  of  this  diHiinction  is  to  be  found  in  our  nation.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  our  kings  from  time  immemorial 
have  placed  a  miserable  dependant  in  their  hniisehold  ap- 
pointment, who  was  sometimes  called  the  King""*  poet^ 
and  the  King*»  vert\fieattfr.  It  is  probable  that  at  length 
the  selected  hard  assumed  the  title  of  Poet  iMureat^  with- 
out receiving  the  honours  of  the  ceremony  ;  or  at  the 
most,  the  crtfwn  of  laurel  was  a  mere  obscure  custom 
practised  at  our  universities,  and  not  attended  with  great 
pablic  distinction.  It  was  oftener  placed  on  the  skull 
of  a  pedant  than  wreathed  on  the  head  of  a  man  of 
genias. 

JllVOCLO    POLtTIAIV. 

Angelo  Politian,  an  Italian,  was  one  of  the  most  pol. 
ished  writers  f>f  the  fifte»nih  ct-ntury.  Bailitt  hns  placed 
him  amongst  his  rrlehrated  rhilHren  ;  for  he  was  a  writer 
at  twelve  v*»ars  of  age.  The  MiJ'es  mdeed  chcrijihed  him 
in  his  cradle,  and  the  Grace*  hung  round  it  their  motit 
beautiful  wrea'lis.  When  he  btframe  pro'ej«Bor  of  the 
Greek  lan^nacp,  such  were  the  rharm««  of  hi«  IfTtiir**!*, 
that  one  Chalf;ondy!a«.a  native  f.f  Grecre,  ^aw  liimself 
abandoned  by  his  pupils,  who  resorted  to  the  delightful 


diai)ubitions  of  the  elegant  Polilian.  Critics  of  vifieai 
naiious  have  acknowledged  that  hu  poetical  versions  have 
frequently  excelled  the  origioaJe.  Thia  happy  gennie  was 
lodged  m  a  must  unhappy  Turm ;  nor  were  hw  morals  ai^ 
tainted  :  it  is  only  in  nu  literary  coropoaitiooa  that  be  wf» 
pears  perfect. 

Moonoye,  in  hia  edilif<n  of  the  Menaf  iana,  aa  a  speei> 
men  of  his  Epistles,  gives  a  translatum  c^the  leuer,  which 
aervea  as  prefatory  and  dedicatory  ;  and  has  accompanied 
it  by  a  commentary.  The  leit«r  le  replete  with  litrratarr, 
though  void  ol' pedantry  ;  a  barren  subject  is  embellishrd 
by  ita  happy  turns.  It  is  addressed  to  his  patron  Mm- 
aignor  Pieiro  de  M edicia ;  and  waa  written  ahuut  a  nwatk 
before  the  writer's  death.  Perhaps  do  auih^fr  has  so  ad- 
mirably dcf«rnded  himself  from  the  incertitude  of  ctiticisa 
and  the  fastidiousness  of  critic*.  Hie  wit  and  his  htraMor 
are  delicate  ;  tuid  few  compoftitjons  are  sprinkled  with 
such  Attic  salt. 
Mr  losd! 

You  have  freouently  urged  m«  to  collect  my  letters,  ta 
revise  and  to  publish  them  in  a  volume.  I  have  now  fath- 
ered them,  that  I  might  nut  umit  any  mark  of  that  oordi- 
ence  which  I  owe  to  him,  on  whom  I  rest  aU  my  hopes, 
and  all  my  prosperity.  I  have  not,  however,  collecied 
them  all,  because  that  would  have  been  a  mcie  bib'-ioa* 
taak,  tnan  -o  have  gathered  ihe  scattered  leaves  oi  tkk 
Sibyl.  It  was  never,  mdeed,  with  an  intention  of  formag 
my  letters  into  one  body  that  I  wrote  them,  but  merely  m 
occasion  prompted,  and  as  the  subjects  presented  then* 
selves  without  seeking  for  them.  I  never  retained  cofact 
except  of  a  few,  which  less  fortunate,  I  think,  than  tke 
others,  were  thus  favoured  for  the  sake  of  the  verses  they 
contained.  To  form,  however  a  tolerable  volume,  I  have 
also  inserted  some  written  by  olhera,  but  only  those  with 
which  several  ingenious  scholars  favoured  me,  and  which, 
perhapa,  may  put  the  reader  in  good  humour  with  my 
own. 

There  is  one  thing  for  which  some  will  be  inclined  le 
censure  me ;  the  style  of  my  letters  ia  very  unequal ;  and, 
to  confess  the  iniih,  1  did  not  find  myself  always  in  ths 
same  humour,  and  the  same  modes  of  expressiuo  were 
not  adapted  to  every  person  and  tt^ry  topic.  Tbej 
will  not  fail  then  to  observe,  when  they  read  such  a 
diversity  of  leivirs  (I  mean  if  they  do  read  them)  that 
I  have  composed  not  epistles,  but  (once  more)  ausccK 
lanies. 

I  hope,  my  Lord,  notwithstanding  thia,  that  amongii 
such  a  variety  of  opinions,  of  those  who  write  letters,  aad 
of  those  who  give  preceptx  how  letters  should  be  writtea, 
I  shall  find  some  apology.  Some,  probably,  will  deny 
that  they  are  Ciceronian.  I  can  answer  such,  and  not 
without  good  authority,  that  in  epistolary  rompoeitioa  w^ 
must  not  rejjrard  Cirero  as  a  model.  Another  perhaps  wfl 
say,  that  I  imitate  Cicero.  And  him  I  will  anrwrr  by  ob- 
serving, that  I  wiiih  nothing  better,  than  to  be  capable  a 
grasping  something  of  this  great  man,  were  it  but  hii 
shadow ! 

Another  will  wish  that  I  had  borrowed  a  little  from  tlfS 
manner  of  Pliny  the  orator,  because  his  firofound  seass 
and  accuracy  were  greatly  esteemed.  I  shall  oppose  him 
bv  expressing  my  contempt  of  all  the  writers  of  tne  age  (4 
Pliny.  If  it  nhotjld  be  observed,  that  I  have  imirated  the 
manner  of  Pliny,  I  shall  then  screen  myself  by  what  Sklo- 
nius  Apolliiians,  an  author  who  is  by  no  means  disre« 
mitable,  says  in  commendation  of  his  epistolary  ptylr.— 
Do  I  resemble  Symmachus?  I  shall  not  be  Sf«rry,  for 
they  distineuiKh  his  openness  and  conciseness.  Xm  I 
con«idfred  in  no  wise  resembling  him  ?  I  shall  confess 
that  I  am  not  pleased  with  hts  Ary  manner. 

Will  my  letters  be  condemned  f«>r  their  length  ?     PlatO| 
Aristotle,  Thiicydideii,  and  Cicero,  have  all  written  lung 
Will  some  of  them  be  criticised  for  their  brevitT  t 


ones. 


I  all**ee  in  my  favour  the  examples  of  Dion,  Brutus  A^ 
fmlloniiis  Philostratus,  Marcus  Antonius.  Alciphron,  Ju- 
lian, Sxmmachus.  and  also  Lurian,  who  vulgarly,  but 
faUely.  is  believed  to  have  been  Phalaris. 

I  i*nall  he  censured  fi  r  having  treated  of  topirs  whick 
are  not  generally  considered  a!«  proper  for  eiu<iolary  com- 
|io*.itiiin.  1  admit  ihi:)  censure,  providid  nniit*  1  am  coo- 
demnedjSeneca  also  shares  in  the  condemnati*  «.  Another 
wi'l  not  allow  of  a  ff^nt(nIious  manner  in  my  letters;  I  wB 
still  jiisiifv  mysflf  by  Seneca.  Another, «  n  the  contrarVy 
derirrf  abrupt  renientioiiK  periods  ;  Dyonysiiis  shall  an- 
swer liiin  for  me,  who  iriaintnms,  thai  pomted  sentenoea 
should  not  be  admitted  into  letters. 


LITERATURE. 


ISl 


1o  too  perspicuous  7  It  is  precisely  that  which 
s  ail.atre«.  Is  it  obscurti?  Su ch  is  ihat  of 
Liticus.  Negiijrcot  ?  An  sgreesbie  orghgeiice 
i  more  graceful  uian  elaburaiu  oniauicois.  La^ 
ruiliiog  can  be  more  prupiT,  siiice  we  seiui 
MB  IritfoJa  as  a  kiud  ufprrsenis.  Ifiheydi^ 
ice  an  arrangemrnt,  the  Haticarnassian  shall 
•e.  U  ihrre  is  nunc ;  Anemon  says  there 
i«>iie 

a  gq'id  and  pure  Latinitv  has  its  peculiar  laste, 
s,  aod  {i9  express  myself  ihun)  lis  Atiicikms ; 
D«e  a  ietier  shall  be  found  not  tu(fici«-niiv  Aitic, 
le  better  ;  for  what  wa«  Henid  ihe  sophut  ceii- 
it  thai  having  beeu  bom  au  Athenian,  he  afit'C- 
ich  to  appear  one  in  his  language.  Should  a 
I  loo  Aitical ;  still  belter,  since  it  was  hv  ducuv- 
•ophraftus,  who  was  no  Athenian,  that  a  g«Hid 
luif  A  liens  laid  hold  oi  a  word,  and  shamed  hiin. 
e  letter  be  found  not  sufficiently  serious?  I  love 
Ir  is  it  loo  grave  ?   I  am  pleased  with   gravity. 

full   of  Bgures  1      Letters  being  the  images  t»f 

figures  lisve  the  effect  of  graceful  acii<in  in  cim- 

Are  they  deficient  in   figures  7   This  is  just 

uUehses  a  letter,  this  want  c»f  figures  !      Di>es 

the  genius  of  the  writer  ?  This  franknei^  i^ 
ded.  D'les  it  conceal  it  7  The  wriier  did  mil 
er  to  paint  himself;  and  it  is  one  requisite  in  a 

it  should  be  void  of  ostentation.  Y(Mi  express 
KNne  one  wilt  observe,  in  common  teriiH  on 
ipics,  and  in  new  terms  on  new  topics.  The 
n  adapted  to  the  subject.      No,  no,  he  will  an- 

in  common  terms  you  express  new  id»-sii,and  in 

oonmoo  i<ieas.  Very  wt-ll !  It  is  because  I 
(urgoiieit  an  ancient  Greek  precept  which  ex- 
ximniends  this. 

s  by  aiiempiing  to  be  ambidexlero«is  I  try  to 
tiacks.  My  cntirs  will  however  criiirine  me  as 
f.     It  will  be  sufficient  for  me,  my  LonI,  to  b** 

havinssa*ijified  you,  by  my  letters,  if  ihey  are 
ly  my  ob-dience,  if  ihey  are  not  so. 
ircnce,  1494. 

HITAI.    LBTTKIt   Or    qVCKlT   ELIZABETH. 

Coltimian  Library,  Veypspiaii,  F.  III.  is  pre- 
ilter  written  by  Queen  Elizabeih(then  Pnucesd) 
tr  t^Qeen  Msry.  It  appears,  by  ihis  epistif ,  that 
desired  to  have  her  pirture ;  and  in  eraiif^ing 
m  of  her  maj*'Sty,  Elizabeth  accompaniet  ihe 
Ih  I  be  f<N.oMring  elaborate  letter.  It  brars  no 
s  jfsar  ill  which  it  wan  written  ;  but  her  place  of 
IS  marked  to  be  at  Halfi«fld.  Thrre  she  had  re- 
lioy  Ihe  sil*'nt  pleasures  of  a  stiidi.MM  life,  aiit  to 
Irtim  the  dangerous  politics  of  ihe  tim« .  Wh^n 
id  Elicaheih  wa«  as  Hatfi''IJ  ;  the*  letter  must 
I  wrinen  shortly  before  this  rircumttanre  iiiok 
lie  was  at  the  time  of  its  romp«Hiition  in  habitual 
«  with  the  most  excellent  wniers  of  antiquity ; 
<fis|ilays  this  in  every  part  of  it ;  it  is  iH»li^hed 
ibed.  '  It  has  also  the  merit  of  now  being  first 


IS  the  riche  mmn  that  davly  gathereth  riches  to 
d  to  one  bag  of  money  iayeih  a  treaie  sort  til  it 
nfinit,  so  me  ihinkeji,  your  Mai'^ittie  not  beinge 
i>h  muny  benefits  and  g<-ntiln«*.<*  xhewed  to  me 
time,  dothe  now  increawe  ilit-m  in  a^kinge  and 
rher  voti  mav  bi'l  an<i  c-»m>naiin<l«'.  req-iinni   a 

worthy  i|ie  desiringe  f^r  it  selfe,  but  madf  wor- 
mr  hi^hneis  re<]ae:it.  My  pictur  I  m^ne,  in 
Ihe  in<vard   good  myn«le    tow^nle  your  grare 

wel  be  d*'ctarel  m*  the  ouiwarde  fare  and 
ire  shal  b^  seen,  I  W(»ld  n«it  haue  tarieil 
I'iement  but  prevent  it,  i»or  haue  bine  the  laid  to 
It  the  fir.*t  to  ottVr  it.  For  the  face,  I  grannt, 
4  biusrrhe  to  ofl*<>r,  but  the  mynde  I  shal  near 
sd  to  present .  For  thogih  from  the  grace  of 
,  the  coolers  mav  faile  by  tini«*,  may  giiie  bv 
■av  be  np<iited  by  chance,  yet  rh»*  oihfr  nor 
her  swif\  winges  shall  ouertake,  nor  the  mi«?if* 
1th  lh*'ir  lowerin<;e4  may  darken,  nor  rhHnce 
iKiiery  fo»e  may  overthn»w.  Of  ihi^  alhogth 
■•tTt  ouoM  not  be  greate  becau<e  the  omxion* 
t  but  smal,  notwidistaDdinge  as  a  dog  hat  he  a 


day,  so  may  I  perchaunce  haue  time  !•>  declare  it  ia 
dhles  wher  n«>w  1  do  write  ihem  but  m  wordes.  And  fiir> 
ihei  I  shall  most  humbly  beseche  your  iVIaie»tie  that 
wbao  you  shal  loke  on  my  pictur  y«»u  wii  wit>afe  to 
ihinke  that  aayou  haue  but  the  outwarde  shadow  of  iha 
body  afore  you,  so  my  inward  niinde  wischeili,  that  iba 
body  itselfe  werofiener  in  your  prenence;  liowbrubicsiisa 
buihe  my  so  beinge  I  ihinke  cuuldr  do  yuur  Mai^-aiie  htel 
pleasure  thogih  my  selfe  great  gu^id,  and  a^siue  bicause  I 
se  as  yet  not  the  lime  aiireing  lliereuio,  I  hhal  leme  le 
folow  this  sainge  of  Oiace,  Feras  non  cu  |iesqiMid  viiari 
mm  p<itest.  And  thus  I  wil  (irtbliiige  ytmr  jMaie«iie  1 
frre)  ende  with  my  most  humbie  ilisnke>,be»echuige  Gu4 
longe  to  preserue  you  to  his  honour,  tu  your  cof<>f  i,  to  iha 
realmes  profit,  and  to  my  joy.  From  Haifikie  this  1  daj 
of  May. 

Tour  Maiesties  most  humbly  Sistar 
aod  Seruaute. 

EuZABEm. 

Ainix  auLLcx. 

That  minute  detail  of  circumstances  frequently  found  m 
wniers  of  the  history  of  their  own  limes  is  more  into- 
renting  ihan  the  elegant  aud  general  narratives  of  later, 
and  probably  of  more  philoeophical  hiiiiorians.  It  is  in 
the  artless  recitals  of  memoir-writers,  ihat  Ihe  imagination 
is  struck  with  a  lively  impression,  and  fa>tens  on  |»etty 
ciri:iim*«tances  which  must  he  passed  orer  by  the  classical 
historian.  The  writings  of  Brantome,  Comiuvs,  Froissart, 
and  others,  are  diciated  by  their  natural  feelings:  whiia 
the  passions  of  modem  writers  are  tentperaie  wiih  di«paa« 
si'inate  philosophy,  or  inflamed  by  the  virulence  of  faction. 
Hi!»t«iry  instrucin,  but  Memoirs  delight.  These  prefslorv 
observations  may  i>erve  as  an  a|iology  foi  Anecdotes,  which 
are  gathered  from  obscure  comers,  on  which  llie  dignity  oi 
the  historian  nius*  not  dwell. 

In  Hoiissaie's  Jl/emoiret,  Vol.  I,  p.  43&,  a  little  circum- 
stance is  re«*orde<l  conct-rning  the  decapiiaii«in  of  the  un* 
foriiinate  Anne  BuUen,  which  illustrates  an  <tb.'<erva' i<Ni  oT 
Hume.  Our  hiKiorian  mmces  that  her  executioner  was  a 
Frenchman  of  Calais,  who  was  siimKised  to  have  unrom* 
miHi  skill ;  it  is  probable  that  the  fi»llowing  inri<ient  might 
have  been  preserved  by  traditiun  in  FraiK*e,  from  the  ao» 
ctMint  of  the  execiititiner  him!«elf.— Anne  Biilleii  h<  ing  on 
the  scalTold,  w«mld  not  consent  to  have  her  eyt-s  covered 
with  a  bandage,  saying,  that  she  had  no  f<-ar  of deaih.  All 
that  ihe  divine  who  assisted  at  her  execu>ion  could  obtain 
fr«»m  her  was,  that  she  wmild  shut  her  e\es.  Bui  as  aha 
was  op'*ning  ibem  at  every  moment,  the  extTotiiHieroould 
not  bear  their  tender  artd  mild  glances  ;  fearful  of  missing 
his  aim,  he  was  obliged  to  invent  an  exi»edi**nt  t'^ltehead  the 
queen.  He  drew  off  his  sho«-s,  and  approacheil  her  silenl- 
ly :  while  he  was  at  her  left  harxt,  another  p<T»fHi  advanced 
at  her  right,  who  made  a  great  noi^f  in  walking,  so  that 
this  circumstance  drawing  the  ailention  of  Anne,  she 
turned  her  face  from  the  executioner,  who  was  enabled  by 
this  artifice  to  sliike  the  fatal  blow,  wiih<Mit  being  disarm- 
ed by  that  spirit  of  affecting  resignation  which  shone  iotha 
eyes  of  the  lovely  Anne  Bullen. 

*  The  common  Executioner, 
Whose  heart  ih*  8ccusii>m*d  si^hi  of  flenth  makes  hani, 
Falls  nn(  the  sve  upon  the  humbled  neck 
But  first  begs  pardon.*  Shakspe 


JAMXS   I. 

It  was  iisnal,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  whentbev 
compared  it  with  the  preceding  glorious  one,  to  disiinguisn 
him  by  the  title  nf  Qaern  Jamea,  and  his  illustrious  pred»* 
cessor  by  tliat  <if  King  EttZ'theth  !  Sir  Anthony  Weldon 
informs  us,  *  that  when  James  the  First  sent  ^ir  Roger 
Aoitm  as  his  messenger  to  E  tzabeih,  Sir  Roger  was  al- 
ways |ilaced  in  the  Uibby :  the  hangings  being  turned  so 
that  hf  might  see  the  queen  dancing  to  a  li'tle  fiddle,  which 
was  to  no  other  end  than  that  he  should  tell  his  m8ster,by 
her  vnuihful  disfiosition,  how  likelv  he  was  to  come  to  tha 
crown  he  so  much  thirsted  after;'— ^aiid  indeed,  when  at 
her  death  this  same  knight,  whose  ori^jin  wa«  low,  and 
ivhose  language  was  suitable  to  that  orisin,  appeared  be 
fore  the  English  council,  he  could  not  conceal  his  Sroitish 
rspiiir**,  for,  a«ked  how  the  king  did  7  lie  reiJlieM,  *  even, 
mv  lords  like  a  ponre  man  vVandering  ah<>u;  f^  •■iv  « ears  in 
a  wilfleine^se  an«i  barren  soyle,  anl  n  w  arrived  at  iha 
/yinW  of  Promise.*  A  curious  anfCilote,  reoperting  iha 
eeonomv  of  the  court  in  these  reigns,  is  noticed  in  soma 
manuscript  memoirs  written  in  James's  reign,  preseiTad 
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rfi  a  family  ofdistinclioii.  The  lady,  who  wrote  the«e  me- 
noire,  telle  us  that  a  preat  change  had  taken  place  in 
^UanUnem,  etnce  the  laet  reign  ;  for  haviof  roee  from  her 
dMir,  she  found,  ou  her  de|»arture,  that  she  had  the  hon- 
our oTcarrjring  upon  her  some  companions  who  roust  hare 
been  inhabitants  of  the  palace.  The  court  of  Elizabeth 
was  celebrated  occasionally  for  its  magnificence,  and  al- 
ways for  its  nicety.  James  was  sinsularly  effeminate ;  he 
eoald  n<K  behold  a  drawn  sword  without  shuddering ;  wss 
Much  too  partial  to  handsome  men ;  and  appears  to  merit 
the  bitter  satire  of  Churchill.  If  wanting  other  proofs,  we 
should  only  read  the  second  volume  of  *  Royal  Letters,* 
6887,  in  the  Harleian  collections,  which  contains  Stenie's 
correspondence  with  James.  The  gro4s  familiarity  of 
Buckingham's  address  is  couched  in  such  terms  as  these  : 
— >he  calls  his  majesty  *  Dere  dad  and  Gossope  !*  and  con- 
cludes his  letters  with  *your  humble  slaue  and  doggp, 
8tenie.'  He  was  a  most  weak,  but  not  quite  a  vicious 
Bian ;  yet  his  ezpertness  in  the  art  of  disKimulatinn  was 
very  great  indeed.  He  called  this  King-Cmft.  Sir  An- 
thony Weldon  gives  a  lively  anecdote  of  this  dissimulation 
in  the  king's  behaviour  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset  at  the 
▼ery  moment  he  had  prepared  to  disgrace  him.  The  earl 
accompanied  the  king  to  Koyston,  and,  to  his  apprehension, 
never  parted  from  him  with  more  seeming  affection,  though 
the  king  well  knew  he  should  never  see  him  more.  *  The 
earl  when  he  kissed  his  hand,  the  king  hung  about  his 
neck,  slabbering  his  cheeks,  saying— for  God's  sake,  when 
•hall  I  see  thee  again  ?  On  my  so<il  I  shall  neither  eat 
nor  sleep  until  you  come  again.  The  earl  told  him  on 
Monday  (this  being  on  the  Friday.)  Fur  God's  sake  let 
ne,  said  the  king : — Slmll  I,  shall  I  ? — then  lolled  about 
his  neck  ;— then  for  God's  sake  give  thy  lady  this  ki«se  for 
ne,  in  the  same  manner  at  the  stayre's  head,  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stayres,  and  at  the  stayre's  foot.  The  earl  wa« 
not  in  his  coach  when  the  king  used  these  very  worda  ^in 
the  hearing  of  four  servants,  one  of  whom  reported  it  uv- 
■tantly  to  the  author  of  this  history,)  "  I  shall  never  see 
lus  face  mure." ' 

He  displayed  great  imbecility  in  his  amusements,  which 
are  characierijied  by  the  following  one,  related  by  Arthur 
Wilson.— When  James  became  melancholy  in  conse- 
quence of  various  disappointments  in  state  matters,  Buck- 
ingham and  his  mother  used  several  means  of  diverting 
htm.  Amongst  the  most  ludicrous  was  the  present.— 
They  had  a  young  lady,  who  brought  a  pig  in  the  dress  of 
A  new-b<im  infant :  the  countess  carried  it  to  the  king, 
wrapped  in  a  rich  mantle.  One  Turpin,  on  this  occai^ion, 
wa^  dressed  like  a  bishop  in  all  his  pontifical  ornaments. 
He  began  the  rites  of  baptism  with  the  common  prayer- 
book  in  hif  hand  ;  a  silver  ewt-r  with  water  was  held  by 
another.  The  marquis  stood  as  godfather.  When  James 
turned  to  look  at  the  infant,  the  pig  squeaked  :  an  animal 
which  he  greatly  abhorred.  At  ihis,  highly  displeased, 
he  exclaimed,^ Out!  Away  fur  shame!  What  bias- 
phemv  is  this !' 

Tills  ridiculous  joke  did  not  accord  with  the  feelinss  of 
James  at  that  moment ;  he  was  not '  i'  the  vein.'  Yet  we 
mav  observe,  that  ha<i  not  such  artful  politicians  as  Buck- 
ingham and  his  mother  been  strongly  persuaded  of  the 
success  of  this  puerile  fancv,  they  would  not  have  ventured 
on  such  '  blasphemies.'  They  certainly  had  witnes!*ed 
amusements  heretofore  not  less  trivial,  whirh  had  irr&tifi(*d 
I  *«  majesty.  The  account  which  Sir  Anthony  Weldon 
gfr*es,  in  his  Court  of  King  Jsmes,  exhibits  a  curious  scene 
of  James's  amusements.  *  After  the  king  supped,  he 
would  come  forth  to  see  pastimes  and  fooleries  ;  in  which 
Sir  Ed  Z'Mich,  Sir  George  Goring,  and  Sir  John  Finit, 
were  the  chiefe  and  master  fools,  and  surely  this  fiwling 
got  them  more  than  any  others'  wisdome ;  Zourh's  part 
was  to  sing  bawdy  songs,  and  tell  bawdy  tales ;  Finii's  to 
compose  these  song •« :  there  was  a  set  of  fiddlers  brought 
to  court  on  purpose  for  this  fooling,  and  Goring  was  roaster 
of  the  game  for  fooleries,  sometimes  preventing  David 
Droman  and  Archee  Armstrong,  the  kinge's  foole,  on  the 
back  of  the  other  AmIs,  to  till  one  at  another,  till  they  fell 
together  hv  the  esres ;  sometimes  th«*y  performed  antick 
dances.  But  Sir  John  Millicent  (who  was  never  known 
before)  was  commended  for  notable  fooling ;  and  was  in- 
deed the  best  extemporary  foole  of  them  all.'  Weldon's 
Court  of  Jamei'  is  a  scandalous  chronicle  of  the  times. 

His  dispositions  were,  however,  generally  grave  and 
fliidiius.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  a  real  love  of  let- 
ter!, bat  attended  with  that  mediocrity  of  talent  which  in 
«  pntite  penon  had  nettr  raised  bim  into  notice.  *  While 


there  was  a  chance/  writes  the  author  of  the  Caialogae  el 
Noble  Authors,  *  that  the  dyer's  son,  Vorstius,  nifbtbe 
divinity-professor  at  Leyden,  instead  of  being  burnt,  as  bit 
msjesty  hinted  to  the  Chittian  prudence  of  the  Dulcb  thai 
be  deserved  to  be,  our  ambassadors  could  not  receive  in> 
structioiis,  and  consequently  could  not  treat,  on  any  other 
business.  The  king,  who  did  not  resent  the  massacre  at 
Amboyna,  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  with  the  Stales 
for  sup|K>rting  a  man  who  prdessed  the  beresiee  of  Eaje> 
dius,  Ostodoriis,  &c,  points  of  extreme  coose^juence  lo 
Great  Britain !  Sir  Dudley  Carletoa  was  forced  to  ibreau 
en  the  Dutch,  not  only  wiih  the  hatred  of  King  JaoMs,  bnl 
also  with  his  pen. 

This  royal  pedant  is  forcibly  characterised  by  tbe  6U 
lowing  observations  of  the  same  writer  : 

*  Among  his  majesty's  works  is  a  small  collectien  «f  P0> 
etry.  Like  several  of  his  subjects,  our  royal  author  nM 
condescended  to  apologize  for  its  imperfections,  aa  having 
been  written  in  his  youth,  and  bia  malurer  age  being  other- 
wise  occupied.  So  that  (to  employ  his  own  laogoafc) 
when  his  ingyne  and  age  could,  nis  affaires  and  faacberie 
would  not  permit  him  to  correct  them,  acarslie  but  at  stolen 
moments,  he  having  the  leisure  to  blenk  upon  any  paper.' 
When  James  sent  a  present  o  f  his  harangues,  turned  iate 
Latin,  to  the  protestant  princes  in  Europe,  it  is  not  ansa* 
tertaining  to  observe  in  their  answers  of  conipliroenis  and 
thanks,  how  each  endeavoured  of  insinuate  that  be  bad 
read  them,  without  positively  asserting  it !  Buchanan, 
when  aiiked  how  he  came  to  make  a  pedant  of  his  royal 

gupil,  answered,  that  it  was  the  best  he  could  make  of  bna. 
iir  George  Mackenzie  relates  a  story  of  liia  tulelafs. 
which  shows  Buchanan's  humour,  and  the  veneration  si 
others  for  royalty.  '  The  young  king  being  one  day  at  |4ay 
with  his  fellow  p«ipil,  the  master  of  Erskin  *,  Buchanan  was 
reading,  and  desired  them  to  make  less  noise.  As  tbcy 
disregarded  his  admonition,  he  toM  his  majesty,  if  he  die 
not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would  certainly  whip  his  brrecb. 

The  king  replied,  he  would  be  glad  to  see  who  wouM 
bell  the  cat^  alluding  to  the  fable.  Buchanan  l«iat  his  trn>« 
per,  and  throwing  his  book  from  biro,  gave  his  msjesty  a 
sound  flogiting.  The  old  Countess  of  Mar  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  taking  the  king  In  her  arms,  aske<l  ho%v  he  dtred 
to  lay  his  hands  on  the  lord's  annointed  ?  Madam,  replied 
the  elegant  and  immortal  historian,  I  have  whipped  hit 
a ,  you  may  kiss  it  if  you  please !' 

Many  years  after  this  was  published,  I  discovered  a  ai> 
rious  anecdote  :— Even  so  late  as  when  James  I  was  seal* 
ed  on  the  throne  of  England,  once  the  appearance  of  kii 
frowning  tutor  in  adrtam  greatly  agitated  the  king,  wboia 
vain  attempted  to  pacify  his  illustrious  |iedsgogue  in  tkii 
portentous  vision.  Such  was  the  terror  which  ihereoNin> 
brance  of  this  inexorable  republican  tutor  had  left  on  liH 
imagination  of  his  royal  pupil.* 

James  I,  Was  suddenly  a  zealoua  votary  of  Dteraturst 
his  wish  was  vincere,  when  at  viewing  the  Bodleiaa  Li» 
brary  at  Oxford,  he  exclaimed,  *  were  I  not  a  king  I  would 
be  an  university  man;  and  if  it  were  so  that  I  noil 
be  a  pri'«»ner,  it  I  might  have  my  wish,  I  woukl  bavena 
other  prison  ihan  this  library,  and  be  chained  together  with 
the«e  good  authors.' 

H  ume  has  informed  us,  that  '  his  death  was  decent. 
The  following  are  the  minute  particulars  ;  1  have  drawa 
them  from  an  imperfcrt  manuscript  coll«clioii|  made  by 
the  reli'brated  Sir  Thomas  Browne : 

'  The  lord  keeper,  on  March  S2,  received  a  letter  froM 
the  court,  that  it  was  Oared  his  majesty's  richness  waa 
dangerous  iod»'a*h;  which  fear  was  more  ronfirmrd,  Car 
he,  meeting  Dr  Harvey  in  the  road,  was  told  by  him  thai 
the  kins  used  to  have  a  beneficial  evacuation  of'^nattire,  a 
sweating  in  hi«  left  arm,  as  helpful  to  him  as  any  funtaiadl 
could  he,  which  of  late  failed. 

'  When  the  lord  keeper  presented  himself  before  bini| 
he  moved  to  chei*rful  discourse,  but  it  would  not  do.  Ha 
staid  hv  his  heJ-side  until  midnight.  Upon  the  consulia* 
lions  of  the  physicians  in  the  rooming  he  i»as  out  of  com* 
fort,  and  bv  the  prince's  leave  told  him.  kriee!int  by  bit 
pallet,  that  lii«  Hav*  to  come  would  be  but  few  in  this  wnfUU 
— "  I  am  nati»Jird*^  said  the  king;  btit  pray  yoti  assist  nM 
to  make  me  ready  for  the  next  world,  to  go  away  hence  fiif 
Chri««t,  whose  mercies  I  call  for  and  hope  to  find." 

'  From  that  time  the  keeper  never  lef)  him,  nrp«itofl*blft 
cloaths  to  go  to  bed.     The  king  took  the  commimion,  aiK 

♦  See  the  manuscript  letter  whence  I  drew  tMs  rvr»or"  )i 
formation  In  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  Lkerary  and  PoUdcal 
racisr  of  JamM  I.  p.  61. 
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km  di0d  in  Um  bosom  of  the  Cluirdi  of  EngUad, 
itriiM  be  bad  d«leiid«d  wiih  bio  pen,  beiaf  per^ 
was  •coordoigtotbeoiuidorCbrut,  MhoMouU 
flwer  k  before  bin. 

lid  in  tbe  cbamber  to  take  noiico  of  every  thinf 
•id,  aod  to  repalee  iboee  wbo  crept  mucb  about 
wr  door,  and  into  tbe  chamber ;  tbejr  were  for  tbe 
ideci  to  tbe  Cburcb  of  Rome.  Being  hd  of 
Dooiinaed  in  prater,  wbile  tbe  king  lingered  on, 
t  tkmi  ki§  eytB  wiik  kit  otpit  kandM.* 
I  the  full  powers  of  his  faculties,  a  timorous 
eouaierrd  tbe  horrors  of  dissolution.  ReUgion 
cheerful  tbe  abrupt  night  of  futurity ;  and  what 
mjsfcy  do  more,  or  rather  can  philosophy  do  as 

•ed  to  have  exammed  with  somo  care  the  works 
I^i— but  that  minTitiog  task  has  been  now  post- 
it  is  too  late.  As  a  writer  his  works  mav  not  be 
mud  are  inlected  with  the  pedantry  and  the  su- 
of  the  ace  ;  yet  I  siMipssf  that  James  was  not 
ided  and  feeble  character  in  which  he  ranks  by 
|ious  voice  of  criticism.  He  has  had  mure  cn- 
readers.  After  a  great  number  of  acute  obseiw 
id  wiay  allusions,  made  extempore,  which  we 
■amly  recorded  of  him  by  contemporary  writers, 
■ocfnendly  to  him,  I  conclude  that  he  possessed 
rocuptness  of  wit,  and  much  solid  judgment  and 
muity.     It  requires  only  a  little  labour  to  prove 

abour  I  have  mnce  zealously  performed.  This 
Niposed  thirty  ytan  ago,  displays  the  rffects  of 
gesionfi,  and  p<»pular  clamours.  About  ten  years 
trf  that  bis  character  was  grossly  injured,  and 
(bond  how  it  has  suflered  from  a  variety  of 
That  monarch  preserved  for  us  s  peace  of  more 
iiv  years;  aod  bu  talents  were  of  a  higher  order 
:akiMnaies  of  the  party  who  degradttl  him  have 
&  common  inquirer  to  discover.  For  the  rest  I 
■r  the  reader  to  '  An  Inquiry  into  tbe  Literary 
tieal  Character  of  James  I  ;*  where,  though  I 
e  intmduced  a  variety  of  irrelevsnt  topics,  tbe 
aj  fold  many  correctives  fur  this  article. 

asvsaAL  Moiix  ahd  bis  wirs. 

the  same  ms  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
mcoe  another  anecdote,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
t  it  is  not  advisable  to  permit  ladies  to  remain  at 
ytm  political  plots  are  to  be  secretly  discussed. 
•  it  oisplays  the  treachery  of  Monk's  wife,  it  will 
lar  that,  like  other  ffreat  revolutionuts,  it  was  am- 
at  6rst  induced  him  to  become  the  reformer  he 
llobe. 
c  cave  fair  promises  to  the  Rump,  but  last  agreed 

French  Ambassador  to  take  the  government  on 
by  whom  be  bad  a  promise  from  Mazarin  of  a^- 
Irom  France.  This  bargain  was  struck  late  at 
St  not  so  secretly  but  that  Monk*t  wife,  who  had 
lerself  conveniently  behind  the  hangings,  finding 
I  resolved  upon,  tent  her  brother  Clarges  away 
'je\j  with  notice  of  it  to  Sir  A.  A.  She  had  pro- 
wafch  her  husband,  and  inform  Sir  A.  how  mat- 
i.    Sir  A.  caused  the  Cwmcil  of  stale,  whereof 

member,  to  be  summoned,  and  charged  Monk 
ras  playing  fahie.    The  general  insisted  that  he 

to  bis  principles,  and  firm  to  what  he  had  promis- 
hat  be  was  ready  to  give  tliem  all  satisfaction. 
Id  him  if  he  were  sincere  he  might  remove  sll 

and  should  instsntly  take  awake  their  commis- 
an  such  and  such  men  in  his  army,  and  appoint 
nd  that  before  he  left  the  mom.  Monk  consented ; 
art  of  the  commissions  of  his  officers  were  chang- 
lir  Kdward  Hariey,  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
««t,  was  made  governor  of  Dunkirk,  in  the  room 
ITiOiam  Lndkhart;  the  army  ceased  to  be  at 
lavociQe ;  tbe  Ambassador  was  recalled,  and  broke 


tha  effects  of  the  infidelitv  of  the  wife  of 


PHILIP   AITD  MABT. 

1^  la  bit  Memoires,  vol.  i,  p.  tSI,  has  given  the 
corioiis  porticiiUrs  of  this  mnfular  union : 
areond  wifo  of  PhiKp  wa^  Mary  Qne^n  of  Enr- 
rirtaouB  princess  (Hooasaie  was  a  cwwl  catholic,) 
had  Beithcr  yoitth  aor  beamy.    This  nMrriaga 


was  as  bttie  happy  for  the  one  as  fiir  the  other.  Thebua* 
band  did  not  like  bis  wife,  although  she  doted  on  him ;  aad 
the  English  haled  PhUip  still  more  than  be  hated  tbea^ 
Silbon  sajTS,  that  the  rigour  which  he  exercised  in  England 
against  Kerelics,  partly  hindered  Prince  Carlos  from  sue* 
ceedinc  to  that  crown,  and  for  mUdb^vfpose  Mary  had 
invited  him  in  case  she  died  childless ! — ^But  no  historiaa 
speaks  of  this  pretended  inclination,  and  is  it  probable  thai 
Mary  ever  thoucht  proper  to  call  to  tho  succession  of  tha 
Engbsb  throne  the  son  of  the  Spanish  monarch  7  This 
marriage  bad  made  her  nation  detest  her,  and  in  tbe  last 
vears  other  life  she  could  be  little  satufied  with  him  from 
bis  marked  indifference  for  her.  She  well  knew  that  lbs 
Parliament  wouM  never  consent  to  exclude  her  sister 
Elixabeib,  whom  the  nobility  loved  for  being  more  friend^ 
to  the  new  religion,  and  mors  hostile  to  tbe  boose  of 
Austria.* 

la  the  Cottonian  Library,  Vespasian,  F.  m,  is  pra> 
served  a  note  of  instructions  m  the  hand-whtmg  of  Queea 
Mary,  of  which  the  following  n  a  copy.  It  was,  probably, 
written  when  PhiUp  was  just  seated  on  the  English  throne. 

*  Instructions  for  my  kirde  Previsel. 

*  Firate,  to  tell  the  Kings  the  whole  slate  of  this  reahiM^ 
wt  all  thyngs  appartayoyng  to  the  saaie,  as  mycbe  as  ya 
knows  to  be  trewe. 

*  Seconde,  to  obey  his  commandment  ia  all  thyngs.' 

*  Thyrdly,  m  aU  things  he  shall  aske  vour  aduyse  to 
declare  your  opinion  as  becomelh  a  fay  thful  conceyltour  la 
do.  *  Marye  the  Queae.' 

Hooasaie  proceeds :  *  After  tbe  death  of  Mary,  PhiUp 
sought  Elizabeth  in  marriage ;  and  she,  who  was  yet  un* 
fixed  at  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  amused  him  at  first 
with  hopes.  But  as  soon  as  she  unmasked  herself  to  the 
Pope,  she  laughed  at  Philip,  telling  the  Duke  of  Feria,  his 
ambftpsador,  Uiat  her  conscience  would  not  permit  her  to 
marry  the  husband  of  her  sister.' 

This  monarch,  however^  bad  no  such  scruples.  Incest 
appears  to  have  had  in  hia  eyes  peculiar  charms ;  for  be 
offered  himself  three  limes  to  three  different  sbter»<in- 
law.  He  seems  also  to  have  known  tbe  secret  of  getting 
quit  of  his  wives  when  they  became  inconvenient.  Ia 
Slate  matters  he  spared  no  one  whom  be  feared ;  to  them 
he  sacrificed  his  only  son,  his  brother,  and  a  great  number 
of  princes  and  ministers. 

It  is  said  of  Philip,  that  before  be  died  he  advised  his  soa 
to  make  peace  with  England,  and  war  with  the  other 
powers.  Paeem  cum  Anglo,  bMum  eum  reli^i$.  Qoeea 
Elizabeth,  and  the  ruin  of  his  inviiicible  fleet,  |)hysivked 
his  phrensy  into  health,  and  taught  him  to  fear  and  respect 
that  country  which  he  thfrtight  he  could  have  made  a  pro- 
vince of  Spain ! 

On  his  death-bed  he  did  every  thing  he  could  for  sal* 
vslaoR.  The  following  protestation,  a  curious  morsel  of 
bigotry,  he  sent  to  his  confessor  a  few  days  before  he  died : 

*  Father  confessor !  as  voo  occupy  the  place  of  God,  I 
protest  to  you  that  I  will  do  every  thing  you  shsll  say  to  be 
necessary  for  my  being  saved ;  so  ihat  whst  I  omit  doing 
will  be  placed  to  your  account,  as  I  am  ready  to  acquit 
myself  of  all  that  shall  be  ordered  to  me.' 

Is  there  in  the  recftrds  of  history  a  more  glaring  instance 
of  the  idea  which  a  good  catholic  attaches  to  the  power  of 
a  Cfmfessor  than  the  present  authentic  example?  Tha 
most  licentious  philosophy  seems  not  more  dangerous  thaa 
a  religion  whose  volsry  believes  that  the  acruniulaiioB  of 
crimes  can  be  dissipated  by  the  breath  of  a  fow  orisons, 
and  which,  consider  mg  a  venal  priest  to  *  occupy  the  place 
of  God,*  can  traffic  with  the  divine  power  at  a  very  moder- 
ate price. 

After  his  death  a  Spanish  grandee  wrote  with  a  coal  ea 
the  chimney-fiiece  of  his  chan>her  the  following  epit^hi 
which  ingeniously  paiuts  his  character  in  four  verses  t 

ffiendo  mocn  luzurioso , 
Sientio  hnmbre,  fue  cruel ; 
Siendo  viejn,  condtcioeo ; 
Que  se  puede  esperar  del  ? 

In  youth  he  wss  luxurious ; 
In  msnhood  he  was  cruel ; 
In  old  see  he  wss  svsrirloos ; 
Whst  rould  be  hoped  from  hiaf 

CBAaLXS  TBX   PIIIST. 

Of  bis  romantic  excursion  into  Spain  for  lbs  Infaal% 
many  curious  poniciilars  are  scattered  amonffst  foreign 
writers,  which  display  lbs  sapertHilious  prejudiesB  whiah 
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prevailed  oii  ihb  oceanoo,  and,  perhaps,  develope  the  mya- 
leriou«  politica  of  the  courU  »(  Spain  and  Rome. 

Cardinal  Gaeianu,  wlio  had  lung  been  nuncio  in  Spain, 
obaervtM,  thai  the  people,  accustomed  (o  revere  the  inquisi- 
tion as  the  oracle  uTdivmily,  abhorred  that  proposal  of  mar- 
m«;e  oTihr  Infanta  with  an  heretical  prince  ;  but  that  the 
king's  council,  and  all  wise  politicians,  were  desirous  of 
its  acuompliiihment.  Gregory  XV  held  a  cunsuliaiion  of 
cardinals,  where  it  was  agreed  lliat  the  just  apprehension 
which  the  English  catholics  entertained  of  being  more 
eruelly  persecuted,  if  this  marriage  faiied,  was  a  suffici<nit 
reason  to  jusiify  the  pope.  The  dispensation  was  there- 
fore immediately  granted,  and  sent  to  the  nuncio  of  Spain, 
with  order*  to  inform  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  case  of  rup- 
ture, that  no  impediment  of  the  marriage  proceeded  from 
the  court  of  Uome,  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  expedited 
the  di^fpensation. 

The  prince's  excursion  to  Madrid  was,  however,  uni- 
veriially  blamed,  as  being  inimical  to  state  interests.  Nani, 
author  of  a  history  of  Venice,  which,  according  to  his  dis- 
gressive  manner,  is  the  universal  history  of  his  limes,  has 
noticed  this  aifair.  '  The  people  talked,  and  the  English 
nurmiired  more  than  any  o>her  nation  to  see  the  only  son 
of  the  king,  and  heir  of  his  reiUms,  venture  on  so  long  a 
foyawe,  and  present  himself  rather  as  a  hostage  than  a 
husband  to  a  foreign  court,  which  so  widely  differed  in 
government  and  religion,  to  obtain  by  force  of  prayer  and 
■upplicaiioiis  a  woman  whom  Philip  and  his  mmisters 
■lane  a  point  of  honour  and  conscience  to  refuse.' 

H<Kissuie  observes,  *  The  English  council  were  against 
it,  but  King  James  obstinately  resolved  on  it;  being  over- 
persuaded  by  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  whose 
facetious  humour  and  lively  repartees  greatly  delighted  him. 
Gondomar  per>uadod  him  (hat  the  presence  of  the  prince 
would  not  fail  of  accomplishing  this  union,  and  also  the  res- 
titution of  the  electorate  to  his  son-in-law  the  palatine. 
Add  to  this  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  the  English  amnassador 
extraordinary  tt  the  court  of  Madrid,  finding  it  his  interest, 
wrote  re|>eatedly  to  his  majesty  that  (he  success  was  cer- 
tain if  the  prince  came  there,  for  that  the  Infanta  would  be 
charmed  «»ilh  his  personal  appearance  and  polished  man- 
ners. It  wat  tlius  that  James,  seduced  by  these  two  am- 
bassadors, and  hv  hi^  paiernal  affection  for  both  his  chil- 
dren, permitted  t^e  Prince  of  Wales  to  travel  into  Spain.* 
This  account  difiVrs  from  Clarendon. 

Wicqtiefort  says,  that  Jamev  in  all  this  was  the  dupe  of 
Gondomar,  who  well  knew  the  impossibility  of  this  mar- 
riaze,  which  was  alike  mimical  to  the  interests  of  |Kili:ics 
and  the  inquisition.  For  a  long  time  he  amused  his  ma* 
festy  with  hopes,  and  even  got  money  f<>r  the  household 
expenses  of  (he  futurts  queen.  He  acted  his  part  so  well, 
that  the  King  of  Spain  recompensed  the  knave,  on  his  re- 
turn, with  a  seal  in  the  council  of  state.'  There  is  pre- 
terved  in  ihe  British  Museum  a  considerable  srries  of 
letters  which  parsed  between  James  I,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckintfham  and  Charles,  during  their  residence  in  Spain. 

I  shall  glean  some  fur'her  particulars  concernins  this 
mysterious  affair  from  two  English  coniemporaries,  Howe.l 
and  Wi'son  who  wrote  from  their  own  observations.  Ho- 
we! had  been  employed  in  this  firojecied  match,  and  re- 
sided during  its  negotiation  at  Madrid. 

Howel  ''escribes  the  first  interview  of  Prince  Charles 
atKi  the  Infanta.  He  says,  '  The  Infania  wore  a  blue 
riband  nboui  her  arm,  that  'he  prince  might  di»>iingiiish 
ker,  and  a«  sot>n  as  she  saw  the  prince  her  colour  rose  very 
high.'  Wilson  informs  us  that  'two  days  afier  their  in- 
terview the  prince  was  invited  to  run  at  the  ring,  where 
his  fair  miiciress  was  s  spectator,  and  to  the  glory  of  his 
fortunf,  and  the  great  contentment  both  of  himself  and  the 
lookers  on,  he  took  the  ring  the  very  first  course.*  Howel, 
wriiini;  fnmi  Mndrid,  savs  '  The  people  here  do  mightily 
mazniry  the  gallantry  of  the  journey,  and  crv  outthnt  he 
des^'rved  to  have  the  Infanta  thrown  into  his  arms  the 
firfct  iiitfht  he  lAnie.*  The  people  appear,  however,  some 
time  aOer  to  doubt  if  the  English  had  any  reliction  at  all. 
Again,  *  I  have  seen  the  prince  nave  h'm  eves  immovnhlv 
fixe^  upon  the  Itifanta  ha'f  an  hour  together  in  a  thnujjhf- 
ful  speeula'ive  posture.'  O'ivareji.  who  was  no  friend  to 
thi(<  matrh,  coarsely  observed  that  the  prince  watched  her 
as  a  cat  does  a  moufe.  Charles  inh-'-d  acted  every  thing 
tl'ii  a  Ic^er  in  <me  of  the  old  romanr»'«  could  have  done. 
He  onee  leapt  over  the  walls  of  her  garden,  and  only  re- 
tired bv  the  entreaties  of  the  old  marquis  who  then  guarded 
her,  and  who,  falling  on  his  knees,  solemnlv  protested  that 
if  tlio  princo  ajioke  to  her  bit  bead  would  anawer  for  it. 


He  watdied  hours  in  the  street  to  meet  with  her;  mi 
Wilson  says  he  gave  such  liberal  prearnis  to  the  court,  if 
wmIi  as  Biick'mgnam  to  the  Spanish  beauties,  that  the  ImA 
Treasurer  Middlesex  complained  repeatedly  of  their  wasiOi 
ful  prodigality. 

Let  us  now  obeerre  by  what  mode  this  match  was  eoi^ 
sented  to  by  the  courts  of  Suain  and  Rome.  Wilsou  in- 
forms us  that  Charles  agreed  '  That  any  unesbiuild  freely 
pru[>ose  to  him  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  catholic  re- 
ligion, without  giving  any  impediment ;  but  ihat  he  would 
never,  directly  or  indirectly,  p*  rmit  any  one  to  speak  tu  the 
Infants  against  the  same.*  They  probably  had  tampered 
with  Charles  concerning  his  reiiifit'io.  A  letter  of  Gregory 
XV  to  him  is  preserved  in  Wilson's  life.  Olivares  said 
to  Buckingham,  you  gave  tpe  some  assurance  and  bfipe  cf 
the  prince's  twnung  eatkolie.  The  duke  roundly  answcvw 
ed  that  it  was  false.  The  Spanish  minister,  c»»nfuuiided 
at  the  blunlness  of  our  English  duke,  broke  from  hun  la  a 
violent  rage,  and  lamented  that  stste  maUers  wouM  not 
suffer  him  to  do  himself  justice.  This  insult  was  never 
forgiven :  and  some  lime  aAerwards  he  attempted  to  re* 
venge  himself  on  Buckingham,  by  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade James  that  be  was  at  the  bead  of  a  conspiracy 
against  him. 

We  hasten  to  conclude  these  anecdotes  not  to  be  foood 
In  the  pages  of  Hume  and  Smollett.  Wilson  sa%-s  ikat 
both  kingdoms  rejoined.  *  Preparations  were  nuade  is 
England  to  entertain  the  Infanta ;  anew  church  was  built 
at  St  James's,  the  foundation«stone  of  which  was  laid  by 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  for  the  public  exercise  of  her  re- 
ligion; her  portrait  was  niulnplud  in  every  corner  of  the 
town  ,*  such  as  ho|ied  to  ffourivh  under  her  eye  sud^ienly 
began  to  be  poweiful.  In  Spain  (as  Wilson  quamiiy  ex- 
presses himself)  (he  substance  was  as  much  ctiuiirdai 
ihe  shadow  here.  Indeed  the  Infanta,  Howel  triis  us, 
was  applying  hard  lo  the  English  language,  ai<d  was  al- 
ready called  the  Princess  of  England.  Tu  conclude,— 
Charles  complained  of  the  repeated  delays  ;  and  hr,  and 
Ihe  Spanish  court,  parted  with  a  ihousand^civi  iiies.  1  bs 
Infania  however  observed,  that  had  the  prince  loved  her, 
he  would  not  have  quitted  her.* 

How  shall  we  dispel  ihdse  clouds  of  mystery  with  vihki 
politics  have  covered  this  strange  transaction  f  Ii  ap|»rars 
that  James  had  in  view  the  restoration  of  the  Palaiinats 
to  his  daughter,  whom  he  cotdd  not  eflTi  ctually  assi»t ;  tfiat 
the  court  of  Rome  had  speculations  of  the  mos?  dsngeious 
tendency  to  the  Protectant  relitrion  ;  that  the  marriagewu 
broken  off  by  that  person.il  haired  whirh  existed  betifeea 
Olivares  and  Buckingham  ;  and  that,  if  there  was  any»is- 
centy  exixiing  b<;tween  the  parlies  concerned,  it  rented 
with  the  Prince  and  the  Iufsnta.  who  were  both  yonthfiil 
and  romantic,  and  were  but  two  beautiful  ivory  balls  is  tbs 
hands  of  great  players. 

DUKE  OF  BVCXIlfOBAM. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  his  bold  and  familiar  maflf 
ner,  appears  to  have  been  equally  a  favourite  with  James 
I,  and  Charles  I.  He  behaved  with  singular  indiscretion 
both  at  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

Various  anecdotes  might  be  collected  from  ihr  mesMiir 
writers  ofthose  countries,  to  convince  us  that  our  court  wu 
nlways  little  res|>ected  by  its  ill  choice  of  this  ambassador. 
His  character  is  hit  off  bv  one  master-stroke  from  the  i-en- 
cil  of  Hume  ;  '  He  hsd.^says  ihis  penei ratine  observer  of 
men,  '  English  familiarity  and  French  levity':'  to  that  he 
was  in  full  (rossession  of  two  of  the  most  offensive  qualities 
an  ambassador  can  possess. 

Sir  Henry  Wotion  has  written  an  interestinc  life  of  our 
duke.  At  school  his  character  fully  discovered  itself,  even 
at  that  early  period  of  life.  He  would  not  apply  to  any 
serious  studies,  but  excelled  in  those  lighter  qualiiicaiitSMi 
adftptento  please  in  the  world.  He  was  a  graceful  hctrse- 
man,  musirian,  and  dance<>.  His  mother  withdrew  lin 
from  school  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  and  he  scmmi  be- 
came a  domestic  favourite.  Her  fondness  permitted  hijl 
to  indulge  in  every  caprice  and  to  cultivate  thoiie  agrees* 
hie  talents  wliirh  were  natural  to  him.  His  person  was 
beautiful,  and  his  manners  insinuating.  In  a  word,  bcwsi 
adapted  to  Ix'come  a  courtier.  The  fortunate  opportunity 
soon  presented  itself:  for  James  saw  him,  and  invited  n'la 
'.o  court,  and  showered  on  liim.  with  a  prodigal  hajid,tQS 
cornucopia  of  roval  pa'ronage. 

Hoiissaie,  in  his  politictil  memoirs,  hao'Ittailed  anaaee* 
dote  of  this  duke,  only  known  to  the  English  reader  m  >l» 
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obwrpatioa  of  the  hiftoriao.  When  be  wms  sent  | 
Ic  Vnacm,  to  conduct  Um  Priaerai  Henheua  to  iha  arm 
tf  ClAn««  I,  be  had  ih«  iosoleuce  to  oonverae  with  th« 
<l«i—  of  France,  hoc  as  an  ambaMador,  but  as  a  lover  I 
Tme  MarchMMwss  ofSeiiecejr,  her  lad/  of  honour,  eora^ 
•4  at  MMrkaf  this  conversatmn  cuoiinue,  sealed  herself  in 


te  aiia  chaii'  of  the  Queen,  who  that  day  was  cimfioed  to 
hsr  bed  ;  sba  did  this  to  hinder  the  msulent  duke  from  ap- 
■iundHn|  the  queen,  and  probably  lakini;  other  bbenies. 
Am  she  ohsenred  that  he  still  persisted  in  the  lover,  *  Sir, 
(lbs  said,  in  a  severe  tone  of  voice,)  you  munt  learn  lo  be 
■lent ;  it  is  not  thus  we  address  (lie  queen  of  France.' 

Tni4  audacity  of  the  duke  is  further  conSnned  by  Nani, 
ia  bM  sixth  boiik  of  the  Uisiorv  of  Venice  ;  an  historian 
who  is  not  apt  to  take  ihin^  li|{hlly.  Fur  when  Bucking- 
hM  wasdeMfous  of  once  m  <re  bring  ambasjadtir  at  that 
csun,  ia  1026,  it  wai«i]{iii6od  by  ihe  French  ambassador, 
iBal  for  re^jiuas  wtit  known  to  kimaeif,  his  perwm  would  not 
bs  acr>«able  to  his  must  Ghn<itiAn  mfjesiy.  In  a  roman- 
lis  llireat,  ilie  duke  rzdaimed,  he  would  go  and  see  the 
assea  ia  sfiiie  of  the  French  c»ourt :  and  lo  this  petty  af- 
fsir  is  to  be  ascribed  the  war  beiwern  the  two  naiUMis ! 

Tlie  Marshal  de  BiMSompiere,  in  the  jmirnal  of  his  em- 
busy,  affjrJs  another  wstance  uf  his  *  English  familiarity.' 
Ha  says,  *  Tne  ku^  of  Ensziand  c»ve  me  a  long  audirnce, 
aaJ  a  Vf*ry  di#putatious  one.  He  put  himself  m  a  pas- 
mo,  whik*  I,  Without  loiins  my  respect,  expressed  myself 
freely.  The  Duke  of  Buckincham,  when  he  ohserveii  ihe 
kiag  ao-1  myself  virry  warm,  kapt  suddenly  Ixrtwizt  his  ma* 
irsty  and  me,  exclaiming,  I  am  c<Mne  to  set  all  to  rights 
kiiwixt  you,  which  I  think  i«  hi:;h  time.' 

Cardinal  Richelieu  hatrd  Buckingham  as  sincerely  as 
Ad  the  Spaniards  Otivares.  Tnis  enmity  was  apparently 
•wug  Vu  the  cardinal  writing  to  the  duke  without  leaving 
lay  vpace  open  after  the  title  uf  Monsieur;  the  duke,  to 
ih>r«  hii  equality,  returned  his  srisiver  in  the  same  *  (taper* 
ipafing*  inamier.  From  such  petty  circumstances  many 
war*  have  tiken  their  source.     • 

Tiii-i  riJi'nilous  circumstance  between  Richelieu  and 
B-iekmshsm  reminds  me  of  a  similar  one,  wnich  happ«*n- 
ed  lo  two  Snaniah  hirils : — One  nifned  at  the  end  of  his 
Irt'er,  sl  ^lirqmn  (thb  Mat'piu)  as  if  the  title  had  hern 
peculiar  to  himiinlf  fur  its  excellence.  His  national  vanity 
rscgived  a  dreadful  reproof  fnmi  his  f*«>rres|Kin«leiit,  who, 
j*a'nu4  of  his  equality,  signed  orao  Marquea  (AffOTUca 
JitvqwU.) 

An  anecdote  given  by  Sir  H^nry  Wotton  offers  a  cha* 
lacierutie  trait  uf  Charies  and  his  favourite  : 

*  Thev  were  now  entered  iu'o  the  deep  lime  of  Lent, 
and  eouUi  get  no  flesh  inro  their  inns ;  whereup<in  ft* II  out  a 
pUa«ant  fm-fage  (if  I  may  in^^rt  bv  th*)  way  among  more 
aerious:)— There  was  neir  Baynn  a  hf*rd  of  jr>ats  with 
their  youog  one< ;  on  which  nijht  Sir  Richard  Graham 
(master  of  the  h«irfte  to  the  marquis)  tells  the  marquis  he 
coul-J  snap  one  of  the  kids,  anJ  make  some  shift  to  carry 
bim  rlor»e  to  th*-ir  iod^iiigi ;  which  the  prince  overhearing, 
**  Why,  Richard,"  says  he, "  d«i  you  think  you  may  prac- 
tise h*^  your  old  tnclts  again  uf>on  the  borders  V*  Upon 
which  word  they  first  fave  ihe  goat^ierd  good  content- 
ra^nr,  and  then  while  the  marqtiis  and  his  servants,  being 
IkxH  on  fool,  wtre  chafing  the  kid  abnut  ih-  flock,  Ihe 
prince  fmm  horsf-back  killed  him  in  the  head  with  a  Scot- 
tish pi«tol.  Let  this  serve  for  a  journal  parenthwiii  which 
yet  may  diow  bow  his  hiithne^s,  even  in  such  light  and 
^MTtful  damage,  had  a  n«ible  sense  of  jus:  dealing. 

THE    DCATR  OW  CHAKLC8  IX* 

Dr  Caret  is  an  old  French  controversial  writer,  but  is 
Wifrr  known  in  Frrnch  literature  as  an  historian.  His 
i7S  vmol9fpe  IVovtmahx  n  f  dl  of  ^neolotes  imknown  to  other 
wniRrs.  He  collected  them  from  hiv  own  observations, 
Uw  he  was  under  preceptor  to  Henry  IV.  The  dreadful 
msMacre  of  St  Bartholoinew  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
nhsrlaa  IX;  on  sHiieh  occasion  the  Enffli«h  court  went 
jiio  m-mrmng.  The  singular  death  of  Charies  has  been 
rerarrfed  by  the  Hueuenott  as  an  interposition  of  Divine 
fn^wf :  he  died  batheil  in  his  blood,  which  burst  from  his 
F^vie.  The  hiirmrs  of  this  miserable  prince  on  hb  dying 
W<*  are  fordblf  depicted  by  the  aneodo'es  I  am  now  oirf- 
I'^rtmf .  I  shall  premise,  however,  that  Charles  was  a 
m^rtf  inffrument  in  the  hands  of  bis  laoiher,  the  political 
a<vf  rrrsl  Catherine  of  Medicis. 
Pr  Cayec,  with  honest  nntssftf,  tbua  relatea  what  he 
■w  f  A  have  passed  a  few  hours  before  his  death. 

•  ICiig  ChailM,  Ibctinf  hioMalf  mv  his  mid,  aAer  haiw 


iag  passed  some  time  without  pronouncing  a  word, said,  aa 
he  turned  liimself  on  one  side,  and  aji  if  he  seemed  lo 
awake,  "  Call  my  brother !"  The  queen  mother  was  pre- 
sent, who  immediately  »eni  for  the  Duke  of  Anieugun  (who 
was  afterwards  Henry  III.)  The  king  pi'rceiviiig  him. 
tiamed  his  back  and  Bjraui  Ksid,**  Li-i  my  briHher  cume !" 
The  queen  his  muther  replied,  *'  Sir.  I  do  not  kuitw  whoai 
you  mean ;  here  is  vuur  brother.  The  king  wa*  dis- 
pleased, and  said,  "  Let  them  bring  mv  brotlier  ihe  King 
uf  Navarre ;  it  «4  he  whu  is  my  Iiroiber.'*  The  queea 
mother  olnerving  thu  dyinj;  imNiarch's  rrsulute  urd^fr,  seut 
for  him  ;  but,  fur  reasiMis  known  uoly  tu  hrrsrif,  vhe  com- 
mandud  the  captain  tif  the  guards  lo  conduct  himiiiidfr  ibe 
vaults.  They  went  to  the  Kin|«  uf  N^vai  re,  and  doirrd  him 
lo  ctMne  and  vpeak  lo  ihe  king ;  at  thai  muinent,  this  prince 
has  since  repeatedly  said,  he  felt  a  sliuddering  and  apure- 
heiii<ii»n  of  deaih  so  much  thai  he  would  nut  go.  But  King 
Charles  persistinx  on  his  coininn,  the  queen  inulher  aitsiir^ 
ed  him  that  he  should  receive  no  injury.  In  this  priNnine, 
however,  he  put  little  trust.  He  «»ent,  accumpained  by 
thi  Viscount  D'Auchy,  on  whu-*^  wurd  he  chiefly  relieJ. 
Having,  however,  observed  under  these  vaults  a  great 
number  uf  halberdiers  and  arquebusiers  in  ranks,  he  windd 
have  returned,  when  the  viscfMint  and  the  captain  re-as- 
sured him  that  no  harm  should  happen  to  him.  Tlie  sol- 
diers bowed,  and  their  brhaviuur  was  respectful.  By  a 
private  staircase  he  entered  the  chamber  uf  the  king,  »ho, 
immediately  on  perceiving  him,  turiit-<i  towards  hiin,  and 
stretched  out  hii  arms.  The  Kuig  of  Navarre  was  afiV«u 
ed;  he  sighed  and  wept,  and  ft-ll  on  his  knees  ai  the  aids 
of  Ihe  bed.  Charles  embraced,  and  having  kissed  him. 
said,  **  My  brother,  you  lose  a  good  ma!«ter  and  a  food 
friend.  I  know  it  is  not  you  who  occasions  me  »o  much 
trouble  ;  had  I  believed  what  they  said,  you  wu«ild  no| 
have  been  alive  ;  but  I  have  always  loved  you.  Il  is  ta 
you  ahme  I  trust  my  wife  and  daujrhter ;  eamesily  dc  I 
recomineiHl  them  to  your  care.  Do  m4  tnut  the  ftutn , 
but  God  protect  yi>u ! 

*  The  queen  mother  here  intemipietl  him,  "  Ah,  sir!  da 
not  say  thai  !**— "  Ye>i,  madam,  I  must  say  it ;  it  is  the 
truth.  B«*iieve  m*,  my  brother;  love  me  ;  a<sisl  my  wifs 
and  liaughter,  and  im|il«»re  Goii  for  mercy  on  me.  Adieu, 
my  hriHher,  adieu.**  The  King  of  Navarre  remained  till 
his  inajf  fity  expired.' 

The  following  minute  particulars  are  drawn  from  the 
journal  of  Pierre  dr:  L*Kti>ille.  In  the  simpliciiy  o|  lua 
narration,  so  pleasing  in  the  old  writerii,  ihe  mirsr  and 
ihemonnrrA;  the  religions  remorse  of  the  on**,  ami  the 
arlle«s  consolati«mof  the  other,  beciNne  interesting  objects. 

*  Kms  Charles,  two  days  h*fore  his  dea^h,  havinf  called 
f  >r  M  izzi!!**.  hi4  :hief  physinan,  and  coinpiaiiiing  of  the 
pains  he  sofTered,  asked  him  if  it  wa^  not  |NR*sibie  that  he, 
and  so  many  oiher  cejrbra'ed  phystc'iaiiH  that  were  in  liis 
realms,  roo^d  give  some  alieviatKwi  to  his  disorder;  **  fir  I 
am,"  s«»d  he,  ♦'  cnitHv  and  horridly  tortnen'i»d."  To 
which  Mazzille  replied,that  whaterrr  had  ilepended  on  ihem 
had  b«*en  tried,  but  that  in  tnith  G'kI  tmly  could  be  the 
sovereign  phyxician  in  such  complaints.  *'  I  beiieve," 
said  the  king,  that  '*  what  you  say  is  inie.  and  that  you  know 
iKMhing  else.  Draw  from  me  my  ntttode  (or  large  ca|i) 
that  I  may  try  to  rest."  Mazzille  withdrew,  and  leR 
orders  that  all  should  leave  the  king  exrept  three,  viz.  La 
Tour,  St  Pris,  and  his  norve,  whtmi  his  majesty  f  really 
loved ;  mtthnufh  nht  w§  a  Hufuenol.  A  s  she  had  just  seated 
herself  on  a  coflTer,  and  began  to  doze,  she  heard  the  king 
groan  bitterly,  weeping  and  sighinz ;  she  then  apfimached 
the  bed  sof'ly,  ami  drawinir  away  his  caMto</r,  the  king  said 
to  her,  giving  vent  lo  a  heavy  sish,  and  nhedding  tears 
plentifully,  insomuch  that  they' interrupted  his  discourse— 
**  Ah !  my  dear  nurse !  my  bel'ived  woman,  what  bl<M>d ' 
what  murders  !  Ah  !  I  have  followed  wicked  advice  !  O 
my  God !  pardon  me,  and  be  merciful.  I  know  not  where 
I  am,  they  have  made  me  so  perplexed  and  agitated.  How 
will  all  this  end?— What  shall  1  dr?  1  am  lost  f<»rever!  I 
know  it."— Then  the  nurse  thus  addressed  him  ^— ^*  Sire, 
be  the  murders  on  tha«e  who  forc«*d  you  to  order  litem ; 
your  majesty  could  not  help  it,  and  since  you  never  con- 
sented, and  now  regret  them,  beli*-ve  God  will  never  im> 
pute  them  lo  voii,  and  will  cover  them  with  the  mantle  oi 
justice  of  his  Son,  to  whom  alone  you  should  look  (or  aid. 
Ah  !  fiir  ihe  honour  ofGoil,  let  your  msjesty  cease  from  this 
weeping."  Having  said  this,  she  rose  for  a  handkerchief, 
for  his  ws^  drenched  with  tears ;  Charles  having  taken  it 
from  her,  made  a  sign  that  she  should  retire  and  leave  bim 
to  repoee.' 
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The  dreadful  narratire  of  the  maiisacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew M  detailed  in  the  history  of  De  Thou ;  and  the  same 
•eene  ia  painted  in  glowing,  though  in  faithful  colours,  by 
Voltaire  in  the  Henriade.--Ohanes,  whose  last  miserable 
■Bomenls  we  comn  from  conteroplaiing,  when  he  observed 
•ereral  fugitive  Huguenots  about  his  palace,  in  the  mor- 
ning after  the  massacre  of  30,000  of  their  friends,  took  a 
fowling  piece  and  repeatedly  tired  at  them. 

Such  was  the  effect  of  religion  operaung,  perhaps  not 
•■  a  malignant,  but  on  a  feebto  mind ! 

BOrAL  PROMOTIONS. 

If  the  golden  gate  of  preferment  in  not  usually  opened  to 
men  of  real  merit,  persons  of  no  worth  have  entered  it  in  a 
iHOSt  extraordinary  manner. 

Chevru&u  informs  us  that  the  Sultan  Osman  having 
observed  a  gardener  planting  a  cabbage  witli  some  pecu- 
£ar  dexterity,  the  manner  so  attracted  his  imperial  eye 
that  he  raised  him  to  an  office  near  his  person,  and  short- 
ly afterward*  he  rewarded  the  planter  of  cabbage-*  by  cre- 
ating him  beglerbeg  or  viceroy  of  ihe  Iitle  of  Cyprus  f 

Marc  Amony  gave  the  house  of  a  Roman  cuizen  to  a 
cook,  who  had  prepared  for  liim  a  go<id  supper.  Many 
have  been  raised  to  extraordinary  preferment  dv  capricious 
■loiiarcli!*  for  the  sake  of  a  jest.  Lewin  XI  promoted  a 
poor  iriest  whom  he  found  itleepin^  in  ihe  porch  of  a 
church,  that  the  proverb  might  be  verified,  that  to  lucky 
m«n  good  fortunes  will  come  even  when  ihey  are  asleep ! 
Our  Hfnry  VII  made  a  viceroy  of  Ireland  it  not  for  the 
lake  of,  at  least  with  a  clench.  When  the  king  was  told 
that  all  Ireland  c«»uldnot  rule  the  Earl  of  Kilclare,  he  said, 
then  shall  this  earl  rule  all  Ireland. 

It  IS  recorded  of  Henry  VIIl  that  he  rsised  a  servant 
to  a  considerable  dignity,  because  ho  had  taken  care  to 
have  a  n)asied  boar  prepared  for  him,  when  his  majeoty 
hapi>enfd  to  be  in  the  humour  of  feaxting  on  one;  and  the 
title  u(  Sufar-lanf-cmtri^  inLeadenhali-slreel,  was  proba- 
bly derived  from  anoiht-r  piece  of  magnificence  of  this  mon- 
arch :  the  widow  of  a  Mr  Cornwalliii  was  rewanled  by  the 
Sift  of  a  dis-olved  priory  there  siliialed,  for  nomcJtwpMd' 
ing$  with  which  nhe  had  presented  his  majesty! 

When  Cardinal  de  Monte  was  elected  |>ope,  before  he 
Icfl  the  conclave  he  bestowed  a  cardmal*s  hat  upon  a  ser- 
vant whose  chief  merit  consisted  in  the  daily  attentions  he 
paid  to  his  holiiietis*s  monkey ! 

Loui^  Barbier  owed  all  his  good  fortune  to  the  familiar 
knowledge  he  had  of  Rabelais.  ~  He  knew  his  Rabelais  by 
heart.  This  setved  to  introduce  him  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  took  great  pleasure  in  reading  that  author.  It 
was  for  this  he  gave  him  an  abbey,  and  he  was  gradually 
promoted  till  he  became  a  cardinal. 

Geori;e  ViJiers  wa«  sudden'y  raised  from  a  private 
stati'Wi,  and  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  by  James 
Ihe  first  merely  for  his  personal  beauty.  Alniont  all  the 
favourites  of  James  became  so  from  their  handsomeness. 

M.  De  Chamillart,  minister  of  France,  owed  hiii  promo- 
tion m»'r>'lv  to  his  being  the  only  man  who  could  l»eat 
Loui<<  XIV  at  billiards.  He  retired  with  a  pension  afler 
ruining  the  finance**  of  his  country. 

The  Diik««  of  Luines  was  originally  a  country  lad,  who 
insinuated  him^telf  into  the  favour  of  Louis  XII I  then 
younii,  by  makine  bird-traps  (pi^  grierhen)  to  ratch  spar- 
rows. It  was  little  expected,  (say«  Voltaire,)  that  the«ie 
puerile  anuisemenis  were  to  be  terminated  by  a  most  san- 
guinary revolution.  De  Luines,  after  causing  his  patron 
the  Marshal  of  Ancre  to  be  ait^as^inaled,  an'l  the  queen 
mother  to  be  im'iritoned,  raised  himAelf  to  a  title  and  the 
mo«t  tyranriical  power. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  owed  his  promotion  to  an  act  of  gal- 
lanirv  t>  dueen  Elizabeth,  and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
owed  hi^  nrererment  to  his  dancing:  Queen  Elizabeth, 
observer  Granser,  with  all  her  sagacity  could  noi  gee  the 
future  lord  cimncellor  in  the  fine  dancer.  The  same 
writer  savs,  *  Nothing  could  form  a  more  curious  collec- 
tion of  memoirs  than  aneednU*  of  preferment*  Could  tho 
ferret  hi«>torv  of  ereat  men  be  traced,  it  would  appear  that 
merit  in  rarely  the  firitt  s'ep  to  adva'*cement.  It  would 
much  oftener  be  f>>und  lo  be  owing  to  superficial  qualifir:a- 
lions,  and  even  vices. 

iroaiLiTT. 

Francis  the  F'lrnt  was  accustomed  to  aay,  that  when 
the  nr»b'e««  of  the  kingdom  came  to  court,  ihev  were  re- 
eeived  by  the  world  a:*  so  many  li'tle  kitifri :  that  the  day 
A^«T  they  were  only  beheld  as  so  many  pnneea ;  bat  on 


the  third  day  they  weie  merely  considenNl  ma  ao  mai^ 
gentUmei^  and  were  ooafbuoded  among  tb«  crowd  «l 
courtiers.— It  was  aoppoaed  that  thia  was  done  with  a  poW 
btical  view  of  humbling  the  proud  mabiliijf  ;  and  for  this 
reason  Henry  IV  frequently  said  aloud,  in  the  presence  cf 
the  princes 'oflhe  blood,  fVe  are  atf  genUmnm, 

It  is  recorded  of  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain,  that  whila 
he  exacted  tiie  most  punctilious  respect  from  tlie  gmtdtt»y 
he  saluted  the  peaaanU.  He  would  never  be  addressed 
but  on  the  knees ;  fur  whii^h  he  gave  thia  artful  excuse, 
that  as  be  was  of  low  stature,  every  one  would,  have  ap* 
pearod  loo  high  for  him.  He  showed  bimaelf  rarely  evea 
to  his  grand«e8,that  he  might  the  belter  support  bis  haugh- 
tiness and  repress  their  pride.  He  also  affected  to  vpeak 
to  them  hy  haif  words ;  and  reprimanded  them  if  they  did 
not  guess  at  the  rest.  In  a  word,  he  omitted  nothing  that 
eould  mortify  hi*  nobility, 

MODES  or  SALUTATION,  AHD  AMICABLK  CSKKM09IU, 
OaSERYBD   lir   TAAIOUS   HATIOVS. 

When  men  writes  the  philosophical  compiler  dt'JJEaprit 
de$  UngeM  et  de*  Coutumea*  salute  each  other  in  an  ami- 
cabie  manner,  it  signifies  little  whether  they  move  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body,  or  practise  a  |»articular  ceremony. 
In  these  actions  there  must  exist  different  cuatoma.  Every 
naii«in  imagines  it  employs  the  moat  reaaonable  ones  ;  b;k 
all  are  equally  simple,  and  none  are  to  be  treated  as  ridi- 
culous. 

This  infinite  number  of  ceremoniea  may  be  reduced  to 
two  kinds ;  to  reverences  or  salnialions  ;and  to  the  touch  of 
some  part  of  the  human  body.  To  bend  and  prostrate 
one's  self  to  express  sen'imenis  of  respect,  appears  lo  be  a 
natural  motion ;  for  terrified  pers«m8  throw  themselves  oa 
the  earth  when  they  adore  invbible  beings :  and  the  af- 
fectionate touch  uf  ihe  person  they  salute  ia  an  expressioB 
of  tenderness. 

As  nations  decline  frrmi  their  ancient  aimplicilv,  much 
farce  and  grimace  are  introduced.  Superstition,  the 
manners  of  a  |»eople,  and  their  aiiuation,  influence  Ihe 
m«ides  of  salutation ;  as  may  be  observed  from  the  insiaacct 
we  collect. 

Modes  of  salutation  have  sometimes  very  diflerent  char- 
acters, and  il  is  no  uninteresting  speculation  to  examine 
their  shades.  Many  disp'ay  a  refinement  of  delicacyi 
while  others  are  remarkable  for  their  almf-licify  or  fnr 
their  sensibility.  In  eeneral,  however,  they  are  frequt  n  ly 
the  same  in  the  infancy  of  nntions,  anu  in  more  pol- 
ished societies.  Respect,  humility,  fear,  and  esteem, 
are  ex|trtssed  much  in  a  siini'ar  manner,  f<»r  the^e  are  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  organization  oflhe  body. 

These  demonstrations  become  in  lime  only  empty 
civilities  which  signify  nothing ;  we  shall  notice  what  they 
were  originally,  without  reflecting  on  what  ihej  are. 

The  first  nations  have  no  peculiar  modes  of  salutation; 
Ihey  know  no  reverences  or  other  compliments,  or  they 
despise  and  disdain  ihem.  The  Greenlanders  laii^h  when 
ihey  see  an  European  uncover  his  hejid,and  bend  liia  body 
before  him  whom  he  calls  his  superior. 

The  Islanders,near  the  Philippine8,take  the  hand  or  foot 
of  him  they  salute,  and  wiih  it  they  gently  rub  their  face. 
The  Laplanders  apply  iheir  nose  strongly  against  that  of 
the  person  they  salute.  Dampier  says,  that  at  New 
Guinea  they  are  satisfied  to  put  on  their  heads  the  leaves 
of  trees,  which  have  ever  passed  for  symbols  of  friendship 
and  peace.     This  is  at  least  a  picturew]ueaalute. 

Other  saluta'ions  are  very  incommodious  and  painful ;  it 
requires  great  practice  to  enable  a  man  to  be  poliie  in  an 
island  situated  in  the  straits  of  the  Sound.  Houlman  tells 
us  ihey  saluted  him  in  this  grotesque  manner :  *They 
raised  his  left  foot,  which  they  passed  gently  over  the 
right  leg.  and  from  thence  over  his  face.*  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippines  use  a  most  complex  attitude  ;  they 
bend  their  body  very  low. place  their  hands  on  their  cK«ekS| 
and  raise  at  tne  same  time  one  fool  in  the  air  with  tlicir 
knee  bent. 

An  Ethiopian  takes  the  robe  of  another,  and  tN>s  \i 
about  his  own  waist,  so  that  he  leaves  his  friend  haH  nan- 
ed.  This  custom  of  undressing  on  these  occasions  takes 
other  forms ;  sometimes  men  place  themaelves  nakru'  \n^ 
fore  the  person  whom  they  salute ;  it  is  to  show  tlietr 
humility,  and  that  they  are  unworthy  of  am>eariiig  in  lit* 
f>resence.  This  was  ftractised  before  Sir  Joaeph  }lan«^«, 
when  iie  received  the  visit  of  two  female  Otaheit  ana.  Tbeir 
innocent  simf>liciiy,  no  doubt,  did  not  ftppev  il 
tho  eyes  of  tlie  vntMao. 


LITERATURE. 


UT 


ihey  onlj  andrais  partiallr.  The  Japwieve 
Ukrt  offft  alipper :  the  poopla  of  Arracan  iheir  mo- 
^yto  Hi  Che  street,  and  tkeir  stoekinirs  in  the  bouse. 

b  iW  i>rogress  of  time  it  spMsn  servile  to  uncover 
•aeoel'.  The  Ereodtfes  of  Spain  claim  the  right  of  appear- 
iif  cowre^  before  the  kinc,  lo  show  that  ihcy  are  not  so 
■neb  aahiccted  lo  him  as  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  anil  (thit 
■liiai  truly  ob^rves  (we  may  remark  that  the  Engliah 
im  aoC  nncover  ih«tr  heads  so  much  as  the  other  nations  of 
Bvrope.  Mr  HobhooM  observes,  that  uncovering  the 
head,  with  iho  Turks,  is  a  mark  of  indecent  familiarity ; 
in  thrir  miMques  the  Franks  must  keep  their  hate  on.  The 
Jewish  custom  of  wearing  their  hats  in  their  synagogues  U^ 
doubtless  the  same  oriental  custom. 

la  a  word  there  is  not  a  nation,  observes  the  humomus 
Maataifne,  even  to  the  people  who  when  they  salute  turn 
Iheir  backs  oo  the'v  friends,  but  that  can  be  justified  in 
their  customs. 

The  negroes  are  lovers  of  ludicrous  acticms,  and  hence 
an  tb^r  ceremnaies  seem  farcical.  The  greater  part  pull 
dM  lingers  till  they  crack.  Snelgrave  givi^  an  odd  repre- 
MoCalion  of  the  embassy  which  the  king  of  Dahom^  sent 
la  biai.  The  ceremonies  of  salutation  consisted  in  the 
■MSI  ridiculous  oonlortioos.  When  two  negro  monarchs 
visit,  ihej  embrace  in  snapping  three  times  the  middle 


Barbarous  nations  frequently  imprint  on  their  saluia- 
tioos  the  di^poftiiioos  of  their  character.  When  the  inha- 
hitams  of  Carmi'na  (save  Atheneus)  would  show  a  pecu- 
liar mark  of  e4teem«  t^iey  breathed  a  vein,  and  prescntpd 
for  the  beverage  of  their  fritmd  the  blood  as  it  i.isued.  The 
Franks  ttire  the  hair  from  their  head,  and  presi>rit(>d  it  to 
the  pfiraon  they  aaluted.  The  slave  cut  his  hair,  and 
offered  it  lo  his  master. 

The  ChinoM  are  singularly  affected  in  their  personal 
mililies.  They  even  calculate  the  number  of  their  reve- 
neaees.  The«e'  are  the  most  remarkable  pcisture^.  The 
■en  move  their  hands  in  an  affectionate  manner,  while 
they  are  joined  together  on  the  breast,  and  bow  their  head 
aiiitlp.  If  they  respect  a  person,  they  raise  thftir  handsi 
Moed,  and  then  lower  them  to  the  earth  in  binding  ihn 
bed?.  If  two  persons  meet  aAer  a  long  separation,  they 
both  fan  on  their  snees  and  bend  the  face  to  th«f  earth,  and 
tnv  they  repeat  two  or  three  times.  Surely 
y  difler  here  with  the  sentiment  of  Montaigne,  and 
I  thM  cer^mon^  to  be  ridiculous.  Tt  ari-ie^  fnim 
Ibeir  nauonal  afleeuiion.  They  substitute  artificial  cere- 
lor  natural  actions. 


Th«nr  expressions  mean  as  little  as  their  cer^mnnies. 
If  a  Chinev  is  asked  how  he  finds  himself  in  health  ?  H« 
anewers.  I^ery  well;  OuuJu  to  yamr  ahundantfriicitjf.  If 
Ihev  would  tell  a  man  that  he  looks  well,  they  sav,  Prof^ 
•eritf  ts  pauUed  on  jfoterfaet ;  or,  Your  air  anntmncet  tfnur 

If  vnu  rendf-r  them  any  service,  they  say.  My  tkankn 
sAo//  he  immortal.  If  you  praise  them,  they  answer.  How 
§hmU  F  dare  to  pertuade  mffoelf  of  what  you  »ay  of  mf  ?  If 
you  dine  wuh  them,  th^  i«l|  you  at  parting,  fFie  have  not 
tnaied  jfou  with  at^gLdent  diotinrtum.  The  vsrious  titlfts 
they  invent  for  each  other  it  wouU  be  impossible  to  trans- 
bite. 

It  IS  to  be  observed  that  all  these  answers  are  presrrih*^ 
bv  the  Chinese  ritual,  or  Academv  of  Comiiliments. 
There,  are  determined  the  number  of  bows:  the  exorrs- 
■KMis  to  b*  employed ;  the  genuflexions,  and  the  inclina- 
lious  which  are  to  be  made  to  the  right  or  leA  hand  ;  the 
laltttafMin  of  the  master  before  the  chair  wh^re  the  stran- 
ger is  to  be  seated,  ff>r  he  salutes  it  mo«t  pn»founcMv.  and 
wipes  tbe  du^  away  with  the  skirts  of  his  n»be ;  all  these 
and  other  things  are  noticed,  even  to  ihf  silent  gestures 
by  which  you  are  entreated  to  enter  the  house.  The 
lower  ela«s  of  people  are  equally  nice  in  these  pimrtilias  ; 
and  ambassadors  pass  forty  days  in  practisint  them  befure 
they  are  enabled  tc  appear  at  court.  A  trib«mal  of  cerfv 
has  b<tea  c>^»^ed ;  and  every  day  wery  odd  dr. 
are  issued,  to  which  the  Chioese  nnost  religiously 


The  marks  of  honour  are  frequently  arbitranr ;  to  bo 
aealed,  with  us  is  a  mark  of  repose  and  familiarity :  to 
atMd  up,  that  of  resoect.  There  are  coimtries,  hoWevpr, 
IB  srtuch  princes  will  on!?  he  addressed  by  persons  who 
IPS  seated,  and  it  is  considered  as  s  fsvoiir  lo  be  permitted 
la  staad  in  their  presence.  This  custom  prevail*  in  des- 
fisoe  eomtries!  a  dei^  cannot  suffer  without  di«gust 
iha  rifalid  figara  of  baa  labjects;  ht  is  pleasad  to  bend 


their  bodies  with  their  genius;  his  presence  auist  1^ 
those  who  behold  him  prostrate  on  the  earth :  he  desiiea 
no  eagerness,  no  attention,  he  would  only  inspire  terror. 

siKnuLAaiTici  or  was. 

War  kindles  enthusiasm,  and  therefore  occasions  itraagt 
laws  and  customs.  We  may  observe  in  it  whateverif 
most  noble  and  heroic  mixed  with  what  is  must  strango 
and  wild.  We  collect  facts,  and  the  reader  must  draw 
h;s  own  cmclusinns. 

They  frequently  condemned  at  Carthage  their  generals 
to  die  after  an  unfortunate  cami»aign,  although  they  were 
accused  of  no  other  fault.  We  read  in  Du  Haide  that 
Captain  Mancheou,  a  Chinese,  was  convicted  oif  giving 
battle  witliout  obtaining  a  complete  victory,  and  he  was 
punished. — With  such  a  perspective  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  baule  generals  will  become  intrepid,  and  exert  theaa* 
selves  as  muph  as  possible,  and  this  is  all  that  is  wanted. 

When  the  savages  of  New  France  take  flight,  they  pile 
the  wounded  in  baskets,  where  they  are  bound  and  conled 
down  as  we  do  children  in  swaddling  clothes. — If  thej 
should  happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  tlie  conquerors, 
they  would  cxuire  in  the  midst  of  torments.  It  is  better 
tlierefure  that  the  vanmiished  should  carry  them  away  in 
any  manner,  though  frequently  even  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives. 

The  Spartans  were  not  allowed  to  combat  oAea  with 
the  same  enemy.  They  wished  not  to  inure  tltese  to  bau 
tie ;  and  if  ihcir  enemies  revolted  frequently,  they  were 
accustonu'd  to  exterminate  them. 

The  goveriiorj  of  the  S<*y thian  provinces  gave  annually 
a  feast  to  those  who  had  valiantly,  with  their  own  hands, 
despatched  their  enemies.  The  skulls  of  the  vsnquished 
served  for  their  cups ;  and  the  quantity  of  wine  they  were 
allowed  to  druik  was  profM)riioned  to  the  number  of  skulls 
they  possessed.  The  youth,  who  couki  not  yet  boast  of 
such  martial  ex{}luits,  contemplated  distantly  the  solemn 
feast,  without  being  admitted  to  approach  it.  This  insti- 
tution rurm*rd  courageous  wamorK. 

War  has  corrupted  the  moraU  of  the  people,  and  has 
occasioned  them  to  f  >rm  horrible  ideas  of  vir  iie.  Wliea 
the  Portuguese  attacked  Madrid,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V, 
the  ciHutezans  of  that  city  were  desiroiH  of  displaying 
their  patriotic  zeal :  tho«(e  who  were  m<i»t  c<mvinc«d  of  the 
envenomed  siaie  of  their  body  perfumed  lhein!«elves,  and 
went  by  ni^ht  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy;  the  consequence 
was  lliat  in  less  than  three  weeks  there  were  mure  than 
SIX  thotisand  Portugue^  disabled  with  venereal  maladies, 
and  the  greater  part  died. 

Men  hsvu  trequrnily  fallen  into  unpardonable  contra^ 
dictions,  in  attempting  to  make  principles  and  laws  meet 
which  could  never  agree  with  each  other.  Th*-  Jews  suf- 
fered iheiiisolves  to  be  sitacked  withimt  defi-nding  them- 
selves on  the  Sabbatli-day,  and  the  Romans  profited  by 
ih'-e  pious  smiplrs.  The  c(*uncil  of  Trent  «»rdi  red  the 
body  of  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who  had  fiMight  against 
the  Pope,  to  be  dug  up,  as  if  the  h'-ad  of  the  church  was 
not  as  much  subjected  to  war  as  others,  since  he  is  a  tem- 
poral prince. 

Pope  Nicholas,  in  hU  answer  to  the  Bulgarians,  forbids 
them  to  make  war  in  Lent,  unless,  he  prudently  adds, 
there  be  an  urgent  necessity. 

riRR,    A?fD  THK   ORIflllf   OF  riaE-WORKS. 

In  the  M»*moiM  of  the  French  Academy,  a  little  essay 
on  this  subject  is  sufliciently  curious;  the  following  con- 
tain the  facts  :— 

Fire>works  were  not  known  to  antiquity.  It  is  certainly 
a  modern  invention.  If  ever  the  ancients  employed  fires 
at  iheii  festivals,  it  was  only  for  reli^iiHis  puqNises. 

(*irH,  in  primeval  ages,  was  a  synib<d  of  rcKpect,  or  an 
instrument  <^  terror.  In  both  these  ways  God  manif  sted 
himself  to  man.  In  the  holy  writings'he  c<»mpares  him- 
self s«»metimes  to  an  ardent  fire,  to  display  his  hnliuess 
snd  his  purity ;  sometimes  he  renders  himst'lf  visible  un- 
der the  form  of  a  burning  bu«h,  to  express  himseif  to  be  as 
f^trmidable  as  a  devouring  fire  :  again,  he  rains  suluhur ; 
and  often,  before  he  speaks,  he  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  miiliirude  by  flashes  of  lightning. 

Fire  was  worship|>ed  as  a  divinity  by  several  idolaters  i 
the  Platoni'tts  confiMinded  it  with  the  h*'avf  ns,  and  coa> 
sidrred  it  as  the  dirine  intelligi-iice.  Sfmieiimes  it  is  a 
symb<i|  of  majestv.— Gnd  walked  fif  we  may  so  expr^sa 
otirsclve*)  with  his  people,  preceded  by  a  pillar  of  Ira; 
and  the  mooarchs  of  Aiia,  acoorfiaf  to  Herwkif^  «■ 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


Fin  »u  il*o  ■  irmbnl  oT  lanierty  imanRt  th<  Rmu 
mi^  iT  11  ••••  uKd  b^  ibecn  in  Uirir  rmtiTiti,  ii  •m  nilh 


uulHHu  baiiiii  iMsa  lik«,  iIhit  utmireil  Iha  kiiK; 
ha  fire,  wilhuul  fFinag  II.  Thais  ulilKal  ftir*  u* 
cnbrd  u  hafiDf  b«n  nindlT  ukI  iplrniliilJ;  r-ucnud, 
g  siliihiiuu  clDHd  Hilh  1  ii>i»|Mrcni  iiiumphal  ■ids 
>  cuiUUi  dluoiniinl  bf  ih*  nme  tin,  ■uJouiUi  «- 


Mrli  uf  III 


l»Wri7bt  Hehremr  The  lira  •n'cmrrfulljr  prewrmd  bt 
Iba  Veit^a  wu  pmbably  mn  imiialHxi  of  ihu  which  fi-'ll 
fr»i  liMnin  an  Iha  viaiin  offcmt  bjr  Aann.  ud  long  iTler- 
(MfiJt  nJiIHHiil/  k«pi  nil  by  (hi  pn<i<t>.  SirTiui.  sna  of 
fb*H»n  kin|iurft(Hnr,  eummuidrd 


tabakt 

emnccnli)  Ew  ropnn  m 

Th>  Qreokt  lij^icd 

nouroTMiBFrn,  xho  (v 


,.a;d-.ir'f;L"iv" 


4la.ng  « 


which  iofeiiiously  u 


The  Irr  flit,  ths  ftllhif  HI 


ukI  of  Pr.«iaUiFui,  who 
fin  who:!!  he  had  «ii 
Buxhui  wunkbrt 


■nn-l  naelurDtJ  ilhimimlion,  in  ithich  win«  wii  poursd 
fivlh  prnfiiiel;  la  (II  pimn^n.  A  laul  in  nHmurr  of 
C*na,  oIhi  (oufifit  w  luun  in  iha  ilirliaeit  of  hell  inrliar 
dtufhlat,  wu  li«|>t  bjrbuniiRf  ■number dClarehf I. 

Inti;  |i*nicDlirl|F  in  Iha  Secukr  Giniri,  which  burnd 
Itirt  wbaln  ni(liH :  «nd  n  emrrfullj  wera  Uioj  kept  up, 
thkl  IIWM  Highu  hid  no  dirkmiH. 
In  all  (hair  rejnicinii  the  ancianli  indeed  mad  lirai,  hot 

vlileh,  aalh*  genor«Iiit  oT  ihem  were  perfoimod  il  night, 

Anificid  firca  wera  indead  froquentlj  u«rd  bj  Iham,  bot 
BM  in  puhlic  rajoicinit ;  lika  in,  Ibej  rmiikij'fd  Iham  tit 
nililBTj  purputcaj  but  w<  ute  Iham  likewiaa  aucBanfullj 
(br  niir  dccortlioni  and  imiiiement. 

Fmnt  ibu  liisnt  limti  oT  pasamini  lo  Iba  ekrlf  igci  oT 
Ohnnuailf,  we  c»n  but  tataly  qiiwa  imUBrM  of  lira 
litfhlad  uplor  nthaT  piirnAfe%  in  a  piibliefbrin,  (ban  lor  the 
tattmrnn  oT  religKui ;  illiiniiaaiioni  wera  mada  M  (he 
tNtlnim  Drprini»>,uii>Tnibn1arihat  liTu  nf  light  hi  which 

-'- —  diirinf  Iha  wtlrhinn  'f  Ihe  nii-hl.     All 
ihrd  from  iha  rtrioui  tbiiiaa  the^  inlro. 

Weonlflrare  iha  rixt  oT/ioy  ifa  >n,  or  <ira  worki, 
■nait  m-rrly  fiir  arniuini  •pcclwilei  lo  d>li<hl  Ihe  ejr"- '" 

d^iaa  uF  Ihe  Ihineanlh  century.  It  waa  Ihete  Iwo  inren- 
Unqi,  dmiblli-ai,  whnia  rlTreti  nimiihod  the  idi-i  of  all 


wn  of  iha  invdacla.  Th^jr  begnn  Iheir  allamnla  al 
6aM>  or  aaini  John  Ihe  BapliX  and  ihe  AaaDmiMiac 
WDndeH  miiAcen.  which  lhii<  adnrned  with  jiain'rd  ital 


lyn,  tn  lighl  ihci 
Ibau-weniahol 


11  of  Ihe  paffFinIa, 

r.*!  ..riciyofun. 
n«,  k'.,  which  wrre 


TliH  n^e  pi 
rwi*  nfihr 


puprt,  iher  diatilared  ill  tmlnaiioni  of  hand. 
nwn  frnm  iho  beighl  of  a  ™jile.     Pyroltrh. 


ditctd  ■  niimher  of  beainiTuI  effeclin  which  aT«nfiTa  plea. 

bpid  ihrin.  ' 

A  plauinc  iceniiat  rf  decotatad  firt^worhn  i*  t<*ni  in 
the  Seerel  Memoir*  oT  France.  In  Augiini.  ITM.  Toira, 
ma  Italian  arliM,  obained  jienniMioo  innhihiia  (iirraierh- 
■in  •■iierRiinn.— TIm  Pariiiani  admirrd  ihe  nrielir  of  iba 
oil'iiir*.  and  the  ingpninui  ftirnH  if  hii  fire.  But  ihiii  firii 
Clhikilinn  wa«  diaiurbed  ktj  the  populace,  u  wr-U  aa  by  the 
ap|iareni  dnriirar  of  the  firp,  allhouih  il  wat  diaplami  on 
it  Boutefanj*.    la  October  il  «h  npMUd :  tnd  proper 


lOB  wa>  graatlir  impmed,  aeceedfag  la  Ikii 
■mil.  HiifubjecIwaichoKiiwiitiiiwA 
I  a  rapmc-nralioa  <^  the  lbr(c*  tt  Vuleaa 


ared  Vuh»n  and  hia  Cvclopa.  Venn*  wan  leen  tc 
■ccnd,  and  d^inaml  uf  her  cdiaon  ammur  f^r  JEort 
Oppoiila  10  Itaie  wu  loaB  the  palace  of  Vuleaa,  > 


iahmenl  beheiil    I 
■daplad  Id  the  ni 


"  "7  *'y^^-  '**^"' 

e  nilcafja,  in  ^aieaWx 


ofihnafiraa.   At  amlhar 
Eutydice  in  hrll;  nanf  alrtting  drc 


re  the  txvtn  wopda  coaiained  tti  Ihe  ■•■ 
.  n  la  prohibil  Ihe  uie  uf  (ha  BM*. 
I  manirnl  h^  trpcrieyta,  ihat  if  the  nae  i£  the 
1  ia  permiiiad  in  Ihe  rulgir  tongua  ttareafd 

reaann  all  biblai  an  prohibited  (jiidMiieliii  Sb 
illihairporfa,  wheihar  ibeji  be  pmml  or  wniua, 
ir  nilgar  laninage  eiHfei ;  aa  Wod  an  prohibiiad 


igli  Ihef  el 

l(  m  (here  almuid,  >  Thai  [he  re 
He  fititon  mtv  lie  fiermiiled  la  thoee  br  whoee 
power  Ihe  f<Bt\  may  be  ipread,  and  who  will  a 


ill  not  be  oAae'Kit  n(  hia  Hqa  I 
ehall  have  returned  the  bible  to  hia  Uahap.' 

hia  luXiti  in  aak  for  laara  lo  md  Oh  bMt,  with  the  beH 
inienlion,  iha  hiihnp  ahould  anawer  him  from  Matthew, 
eh.  II,  Ker.  30, '  yimibHiu  nut  irlaljfok  aJt,'  And  indeed, 
he  ohe-nre*,  ihe  nature  of  Ihia  demand  lodicale*  aa  tan- 

bla  wii  prohibited  by  HcoryTin, 

nnble  IiHt  or  genllrwi.man  mifhl  read  ii  in  ■  Iheir  gar^ 

in  the  lower  ranka  were  |>oai:irely  (brbidden  (e  rvad  it,  w 

Dr  Franlilin,  in  hii  nwn  tjfe,  hai  pumriad  a  aiagidar 
anecdoie  oT  the  bible  beinf  nrobibiied  in  Enalaad  ■■  lb* 
lime  oT  our  Irue  Caihnlie  Mai7.  Hii  ramitj  had  (hM 
eairlv  emhraeed  the  refDmatiaa ;  '  They  had  ■■  Eaaliih 
bible,  and  In  conceal  it  Iha  nun  iHnirely,  they  a 

ny  f  randTaiber  wiahei 

the  liJ  of  the  clo*e4iool  upon  hs  kneti.  and  paiiiii  IM 
leana  rmm  one  aide  In  (he  other,  whirh  wera  beid  dowa 
«■  eacbbjibapacklhrawi.    Opeif  lb*tUMiM«wM» 


:a  hiaraiailir,  ha.itimi 


LITERATURE. 


s  if  h*  law  u  bAc«r  tit  ih 


bl   rfw  poalifl*  prtierTBd  (ha  muipj 

n  by  in  nci  dirtd  id  ISIB.  Ihai  in  ttt 
ailed  SiMiaMm.  thu  iiivr  n^Aac 


well  aa  Ihfl  popei.  lo  |frohihil 


p«,  lo  |frohihil  ita  irnenl  reKdinfl. 
i-n  ti>nMd  1  <li(i(n  oT  [lurirjinf  the  I 


mm  tha  ■  Lilcruji  HMatf  of  Fru 


inignilnn 


■  hwJ  aeferkinatafkablaaltriDplB  tore-CD 
Dr  OixMo'i  lenioa  n  ariiHy  hlctil,  anc 

Ufml  kind.  Srhaalian  CaMln,  who 
n(«d  hia  DiiDC  In  CntliJiim,  irilh  hu  unu 
rcrcmnf  loCo^if^ilia  GwniaiiivriliB  . 

I  b*  could  KITS  ihti  wa>1d  ■  mm  claaaicn]  i 
V,  Uld   fijr  IhiapurfifWF  LnlpcHluced  phrairi 

I  whold  fivia  if  iiiiira^lj  quainl,  orarloadt 

jniMra  da  Pn^  de  fliiiii,  Iw  haa  r«n>in»>m 
u  hr  muU   haiq  wn1i«n  ■  raahiwaUa  norrl. 

>  B«bni>a  ia  on  bamn  in  hia  dHcnplidiu,  Wo 

bf  pl«aiii(  tdlFctiiiaa  and  iaomting  cmtana- 
1,   aDd  hurriea  on  iha  atanrophra.  hj  which 

■  rfj.iaaph  aad  1h>  wifa  cif  P.<i^r,  Mom  a 

im  babirM  of  Joar^,  and  of  Kini  Dnid,  ara 
■afaela,  and  wrra  devoured  rtttAj  di  all  Th* 
rhria.     Takri  apeiii: '  ■' 


vbea  Im  fiivd  hia  fanow 
|>.llar<: 

Tha  moal  aneirol  onda  of  wriiisf  waa  on  Mcta,  liha, 
and  tfttMT-tMit.  and  oa  teUca  rnfUime;  an.rwanta  oa 
pJafu  of  laFMiii  ualaiiala,  ua  my.  bb  bmkt  <d  Inn,  ga 

KngnTini  iiiKnHiraMa  HMia  m  hard  •ubatancci,  U  haa 
hern  prerriTv  ubaeTrad,  waa  liTinf,  a*  il  ware  a  paacfa  lo 
ha  buok  of  Job  mrniiin  i>  Bade  <t 
Irad.     U  wu 


and  Iha  Unf 
hniT  anlntl 
Willi   I  lUiaac, 


«,  on  neb,  ii>d 

■u  Ihal  Moan  rrcrirad  Iha  law 
3.>d  himaeH-.    Haaiud'a  wo.ka  ware  wi 
■a :  lead  waa  uaed  fir  wriiLDi,  and  mU< 
I.  MoBiri 


f  eiihl  leaden 
ledV^xMll 


a'b:3 


iRhengrand  on  hnma  :  iha  lawa 
iDiibnjua  uMea,  iha  RnoianaMdwd 
nn  braaa.     Tha  ipeFcfa  cl  Claudina, 


oTlbrCi 

.  eniirarni  _   _ 

hall  «f  Lfona,  IB  France.  Seienl  brMne  uUea,  with 
ElniaHDcharaeirra,  hirabeanduiupinTuKany.  Tb. 
Trralin  between  iha   Romua,  Spartaiia,  and  tha  Jewa 

rnajba  found  Iba  diaeharaoaof  aoldirra,  wriliea  on  Bonp«r* 
plain.  Thia  eiHIon  haa  beaa  diasnered  in  India ;  a  bill 
of  r«Atfn>«nl  Dn  copper  haa  hern  duf  up  naar  BflB|al^ 
daird  a  nmur^  befbrslhe  hinh  gf  dirin. 


Koflhaniaatamial 


ra.  and  a  hH]b 
«  men  in  Eppi 


,J  replied  li>  all  her  wiahf^  by  hia  c^ijd  i-mlnn 
Am  would  not  jet  fira  him  up.     In  lain  he  I 

HH  laloniahmenl.'  Thia  (nod  father,  howei 
ejuaTicelolheiallantryoflhe  Patriarcli  Jar 
toacrre  LahanKirn  jeaTS  for  Rarhel ,  -I 
a  much,'  criei  tha  mi-rable  novrhil,  •  when  > 
■  f  aad  ihia  admirable  iibaenaiian  he  cmHi 
i%  wiih  which  Iha  oblifim  Rachel  illowa  L> 
[hi  to  her  buaband  I     In  thia  manner  Ihr  pa 


i>  la  no  aTaiia  pf  leather,  which  th<x  wound  rnund  their 
rnoka.  Tha  Icelindera  ap|ieir  lo  bare  aeratched  thair 
-mra,  1  bind  of  hieroflypliirB  on  waJli;  andOluf,  acconb 
71%  lo  one  'if  the  Safaa,  built  a  larte  hnuae,  oa  the  bulb* 


hall,  ii>  IUnn<rr,  aie  kept 
,  wiihhoea'-wai,  oawhichi 


on.     At  Iha  l<    _ 
kept  twelve  wooden  boarda,  ovrrHiid 

Tiea  nf  alreeli.      Thraa  saadfla 
lied  her«a  HSS,  when  Hanorer 


*TaIe  nfaanrijr.     The  aame  event  oceurrv 
lent  Arab*,  who,  acrordinji  to  the  hiainrj  i 


ratine  >>"  rlana  i<  iha  uhi 
le  al  the  follnwini  eiprri 
in  which  God  perfurmn!  ni 


..sPatriareha,    I 

[  adveniure,  kc'  Thn(«<dlaihethad  riiirhi  I 
aioofthe   beau  monde,  but  with  inch  prrtecl 

rflhTl^l^a  ha  WH  m 'inf.  '^  '  "" 
ichiabnp  tnaalilad  the  teriHurea  into theOirihie 

but  oamiled  the  Baak  ef  Shigi !  leal  the  w*. 
«■  aMch  ia  lharera«irdod,aho(ild  increaia  their 
1  to  <i«hlia(,  alraadv  Ion  prevaleM.  J-«1in  na- 
-aMratod  espy  of  iha  biUe  is  hia  Ranarka  on 
tteal  Hlaier;. 

BWe,  ia  nuar  paru,  Eonaiali  merelr  o^  hiatoneal 
i^iaiM  IMBnjaibikiladataaorsCeaanF* 


The  ia-a  tf  Ihe  iwelve  lablee  whirh  The  Romant  ehiel. 
It  cnpird  frnm  Iha  Gnician  code  were,  aDrr  they  had  beoB 
approved  hv  The  people,  enfrtvrn  on  braaa ;  llrfj  wera 
mrlied   bj  liihmbg,  which  tirudi   tha  capiid  tad  csa- 

oftheea  B-nlaiorwiillnapKjboiaaB 
Ro  MTB.  In  the  «l»ai.laii  Ihnrr,  to 

I  gold.    5n.  Mrt.laahciokDrKeiltan 


■n  bark.  _ln  Ihe  tama 
nchhOron 


.    Then 


on  jnr  leavealbrrKinndadiiTled  R«iha  pciipnae.  Hence  I 
Iraforabnnk.  allwllnir  lo  IbitnTa  na.  aiaraa  (o  be  dertn 
Al  Iha  Briliah  Huaeiin  we  have  leernilj  raalnd  Bahvltd 
dlea,  or  bmken  pMa,  whkh  iba  panpla  oaad,  and  nada  ih 


ISO 


CURIOSITIES    OF 


Other  laws  ;  a  toat  highly  r**greU<Ml  by  Aujgtvlui. 
Thia  DiaRner  of  wriiinf  we  still  reiam,  fur  the  iiucnp> 
tioof,  epitaphs,  and  other  memorials  designed  to  reach 
poeterity. 

These  early  inventions  led  to  the  discovery  of  tables  of 
Mwtf ;  and  as  cedar  has  an  anii-septic  quality  from  its  bit- 
lemess,  they  chose  this  wood  for  cases  or  chests  to  pre- 
■arve  iheir  most  important  writings.  The  welUknown 
apression  of  the  ancients,  when  they  meant  lo  give  the 
liighest  eulogium  of  an  excellent  work ,  ei  eedro  digna  loemtif 
tkat  it  was  worthy  to  be  wriitnn  on  cedar ^  alludes  lo  the 
ml  of  cedoTf  with  which,  valuable  mss  of  parchment  were 
anointed,  to  preserve  them  from  corruption  and  m«iths. 
Persius  illustrates  this  in  the  excellent  version  of  Mr 
Giflbrd: 

*  Who  would  not  leare  pnaterlty  such  rhymes, 
As  cedar  oil  might  keep  lo  latest  times  !* 

They  stained  materials  for  writing  upon  with  purple,  and 
rubbed  them  with  exudations  from  the  cedar.  The  laws 
•f  the  emperors  were  published  on  toootlen  tablet^  painted 
with  ceruse ;  to  which  custom  Horace  alludes,  Legee  tnei- 
den  Ugno.  Such  tabUtt  now  softened  into  tablets,  are  still 
wed,  but  in  general  are  made  of  other  materials  than  wood. 
The  tame  reason  for  which  they  preferred  the  cedmr  to 
tiber  wood  induced  to  write  on  loar,  which,  from  its  na> 
tare,  is  incorruptible.  Mm  generally  u«ed  it  lo  write  their 
iMCamen's  on,  the  better  to  preserve  them;  thus  Juvenal 
■aya,  Ceraa  implen  eapaeet.  This  thin  paste  of  wax  was 
1^  used  on  tablets  of  wood,  that  it  might  more  easily  ad- 
iWt  of  erasure. 

They  wrote  with  an  iron  bodkin,  as  they  did  on  the  other 
wbatanees  we  have  noticed.  The  ntylus  was  made  shar|> 
tt  one  end  to  write  with,  and  blunt  and  broad  at  the  other, 
to  deface  and  correct  easily  :  hence  the  phrase  vertere  sfy<- 
htm,  to  turn  the  stylus,  was  used  to  express  blotting  out. 
But  the  Romans  forbad  the  use  of  this  sharp  instrument, 
from  the  rircumstaitce  of  many  persons  havm;;  used  them 
■s  daijgers.  A  school-master  was  killed  by  the  Pugillares 
•r  table-books,  and  the  styles  of  his  own  scholars.  Thev 
fabsiituted  a  ttyltu  made  of  the  bone  of  a  bird,  or  other  ani^ 
■al;  so  that  their  writings  resembled  engravings.  When 
they  wrote  on  softer  materials,  they  employed  r^ctit  and 
MM*  split  like  our  pens  at  the  points,  wHich  the  orien- 
talists still  use  to  lay  their  colour  or  ink  neater  on  the 
pftpcr. 

Naudd  observes,  that  when  he  was  in  Italy,  about  1642, 
he  saw  some  of  those  waxen  tablets,  called  Pugillares,  so 
eall^d  because  they  were  held  in  ono  hand ;  and  others 
•omposet)  of  the  barks  of  trees,  which  the  ancients  eni- 
ployt^  in  lieu  of  paper. 

On  the<«e  tablets,  or  table-books,  Mr  Astle  observes, 
tfiat  the  Greeks  and  Romans  continued  the  use  of  waxed 
table-bo<»k4  long  after  the  use  of  the  p.npyrus,  leaves,  ami 
rtuns  became  common ;  because  they  were  so  convenient 
fur  correcting  exteinporan'KNis  compositions;  from  these 
lable-b'ioks  Uiey  transcribed  their  performances  correctly 
into  parchment  books,  if  for  their  own  private  use ;  but  if 
for  sale,  or  for  the  libfury,  the  Ubrarii,  or  scribes,  had  the 
office.  The  writing  on  table-biMiks  i*  fianicularly  rerom- 
nended  by  Qniniilian  in  the  third  chapter  of  ihe  tenth 
book  of  his  Institutions ;  becaiine  the  wax  is  readily  elfaced 
for  any  correctiomi :  he  confesses  weak  eyes  do  not  see  s<i 
well  on  paper,  and  observes  that  ihe  frequent  necessity  of 
^pping  the  pen  in  the  inkstand  retards  the  hand,  and  is 
bot  ill  suited  to  the  celerity  of  the  mind.  Some  of  these 
table-book*  are  conjectured  to  have  been  large,  an  I  per- 
haps heavy,  fir  in  Plautus,  a  scho(»l-hoy  is  reprejiented 
breaking  his  master's  head  with  his  tahle-bo«»k.  Accord- 
mg  to  Cicero,  it  appears  that  the  critics  were  accustooied 
in  reading  their  wax  manuscripts  to  notice  obscure  or 
vicious  phrases  bv  joining  a  piece  of  red  wax,  as  we  shou'd 
underscore  such  by  red  ink. 

Table-b'M>ks  written  upon  with  styles  were  not  entirely 
laid  aside  in  Chaucer's  lime,  who  describes  them  in  his 
8ompoer*s  tale. 

*  His  fellow  had  a  sufTe  tippM  with  home, 

A  p;ure  of  tables  all  ofiverie  ; 

And  a  pointell  polisheil  reif)U8lie, 

An'l  wrote  alwaies  the  name«,  ns  be  stooil, 

or  all  Alike,  that  gave  Item  any  good.* 

9f  (he  word  pen  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  wo  must 
MWlsfst  mil  an  iron  tlyU,  Tabie-book*  of  ivory  are  iKtill 
osed  for  memoranda,  written  with  b'ark-lesd  p*>nri's.  The 
'  ivoty  to  write  the  edicu  of  t!ie  senate  on, 


with  a  black  colour ;  and  the  expression  of  tibna 
(ims,  which  some  authors  imagiue  alludes  to  books  thai 
for  their  du  were  called  elepAonlmc,  were  roost  probably 
composed  of  ivory,  the  tusk  of  the  elephant ;  among  the 
Romans  they  were  imdiMibtedly  scarce  and  dear. 

The  piflnioe  attmt  was  a  writing- material  of  the  aadeots 
they  used  it  to  smooth  the  rougluiess  of  the  parcfaiBeot,  sff 
to  sharpen  their  reeds. 

In  the  progress  of  time  the  art  of  writing  oooMsled  ki 
painting  with  different  kinds  of  ink.  This  novel  roods  ol 
writing  occasioned  them  to  invent  other  materials  prnosr 
to  receivo  their  writing ;  the  thin  bark  of  certain  trttt  md 
jdantMf  or  Unen ;  and  at  length,  when  this  was  ibond  int 
to  become  mouldy,  ihey  |»repared  the  sllcuis  ^  mmmmk, 
Those  uf  asses  are  still  in  use ;  and  on  those  of  serpeMs, 
&c,  were  once  written  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  fim 
place  where  they  began  to  dress  these  skins  was  Pergjwni, 
in  Asia ;  whence  the  Latin  name  »  derived  of  Pergamtmm 
or  parchment.  These  skins  are,  however,  belter  known 
amongst  thv  authors  of  the  purest  Latin  under  the  name 
of  membrana ;  so  called  from  the  membranes  of  varioos 
animals  of  which  they  were  composed.  The  ancients  had 
parehmenta  of  three  different  colours,  white,  yellow,  and 
purple.  At  Rome  white  parchment  was  disliked,  beca'iis 
It  was  more  subiect  to  be  soiled  than  the  others,  and  daa> 
zled  the  eye.  They  generally  wrote  in  letters  of  gsM 
and  silver  on  purple  or  violet  parchment.  This  cvaloai 
continued  in  tne  eariy  ages  of  the  church  ;  and  oomes  sf 
the  evangelists  of  this  kind  are  preserved  in  the  BritiA 
Museum. 

When  the  Egyptians  employed  for  writing  the  Aerkef 
a  plani  or  re^j  called  papyrue*  or  paper-rush,  it  super* 
seded  all  former  modes,  Trum  its  convenience.  Fonsier^ 
it  grew  in  great  quantities  on  the  sides  of  the  Nile.  This 
plant  has  given  its  name  to  our  paper ^  ahhough  the  latter 
is  now  comfiosed  of  linen  or  rags,  and  formerly  had  beta 
of  cotton-wool,  which  was  but  m-ittJe  and  yellow ;  and  im* 
proved  by  using  cotlon>rags,  which  they  glased.  After 
the  eighth  century  the  papyrus  was  superseded  in  pareh> 
ment.  The  Chtne$e  ma!ke  their  paper  with  wiuL  Tks 
use  of  paper  is  of  great  sntiquity.  It  is  what  the  andeai 
Latinists  call  ekuia  or  ekartm.  Before  the  use  ctparA 
ment  and  paper  passed  to  the  Romans,  they  used  the  tkia 
peel  found  hetween  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  trees.  Tkii 
skinny  nubstance  they  call  liber,  from  whence  the  Lsdn 
word  Uber,  a  book,  and  library  and  librarian  in  the  EurS" 
peaii  languages,  aiid  the  French  Uvre  for  book ;  but  weaf 
northern  origin  derive  our  book  from  the  Danish  6sig,  lbs 
beech-tree,  because  that  being  the  mo«t  plen<iful  in  Deo* 
mark  was  used  to  engrave  on.  Anciently,  instead  of  fbld> 
ing  this  bark,  this  parchment,  or  paper,  as  we  fold  oars, 
they  rolled  it  according  as  they  wrote  on  it ;  and  the  I.atm 
nam**  which  they  gave  these  rolls  has  passed  inio  onrlan* 
giiages  as  well  as  the  others.  We  say  a  vofmie  or  vaU 
umes,  although  our  books  are  composed  of  page*  cut  and 
b«>urid  togetht-r.  The  books  of  the  ancients  oo  the  sbelvaa 
of  ihfir  libraries  were  rolled  up  on  a  pin,  and  placed  erect. 
titled  on  the  outside  in  red  letters,  or  rubrics,  and  appeared 
like  a  number  of  small  pillars  on  the  shelves. 

The  aricienis  ivere  as  curious  as  ourselves  in  baviag 
th«*ir  books  richly  conditioned.  Propertiiis  describes  tablets 
with  gold  bordersi  and  Ovid  notices  their  nd  titles ;  but  io 
later  times,  besides  the  tint  of  purple  with  which  tbcy 
tinged  their  vellum,  and  the  liquid  gold  which  they  employ* 
ed  fi»r  their  ink,  they  enriched  with  precious  stones  tks 
covers  of  their  books.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  church 
they  painted  on  the  outside  r ommonly  a  dying  Christ.  la 
tho  curious  library  of  Mr  I>iuce  is  a  P»alier,  supposed 
once  lo  have  apfieriained  to  Charlemagne ;  the  vellum  ii 
purple,  and  the  tetters  gold.  The  Eaitleni  nations  liko> 
wise  tinned  their  mss  with  different  colours  and  decoro* 
lions.  Astle  poe»HSsed  Arabian  mss,  of  which  soma 
leaves  were  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  others  of  a  lilac  coluur. 
Sir  Wil*iam  J<»nes  describes  an  oriental  Ms,  in  which  the 
name  of  Mohammed  was  fancifully  adorned  with  a  garlaoi 
of  tulips  and  carnalion<i,  painted  in  the  bnghteat  eohwri. 
The  ravoiirile  works  of  the  Persians  are  written  on  fine 
silky  pa^H'r,  the  ground  of  which  is  of  en  powdered  with 
gold  or  silver  diiM;  the  leaves  are  frequently  illui 
and  Ihe  whok  hook  is  sometimes  perfumeii  with 
of  ro«esor  sandal  wood.  The  R«Hiian<(  had  several 
of  pap»*r  lo  which  thov  had  given  difff^rent  names; 
wa^  the  Chartc  AuzuMa,  in  comoliinent  to  the 
atKither  Litinna.  named  after  the  empresji.     There 

e  Of  which  we  have  fine  specimens  si  ths  Bricisli  Mi 
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which  ubiaiaed 
which  w«  ai 


itfl  tiiln  fr«Mn  if«  beautiful 
I  appear  tn  hav«)  miaincti  by  ap- 
lo  a  blank  shwrt  of  paper  which  i«  tKily  ^i^iMrd  ; 
meht.     They  had  aUo  a  Charta  Nigra  }Miuitcd 
I  the  letters  were  ia  white  or  u(h>*r  ciiioum. 
feent  paper  turpaMei  all  other  inaitriaU  fur  rara 
nienctf  oTwritinff.     The  fir«t  pe|ifr-tnili  iii  l%nx- 
eff«ct<Ki  ai  Darifurd,  by  a  Gernmii,  in  1688,  who 
Mad  by  RiCMbeih;  biut  it  wan  nut  bcitire  1713, 
rbooaa  Waikim,  a  ■latKNier,  bruti^hi  the  art  ol 
kioK  to  any  perfectioiii  aiui  to  the  imJuatry  uT 
idiial  we  owe  the  oh^in  of  our  numrnNif  paper* 
anee  had  hitherto  suppiiird  En  viand  ■nd  Hollaml. 
ufactiire  of  pafier  was  not  much  enoiiiira!:ed  at 
ra  ao  late  as  in  1(83 ;  and  the  fullowinj;  ob^em- 
Fulier  are  curiouif  reipectinf  the  pafier  of  hit 
Paper  participatefl  in  MNne  aort  of  thech  tractera 
miry  which  makea  it ;  the  Venetian^  being  neat, 
ad  court-like;  the  fVenchj  light,  iili|$hi,aikl  »len- 
Ihe  D^tekf  thick,  corpulent,  and  gniaa,  sucking 
ik  with  the  »ponginca«  thereof.'     He  cnnt|iUint 
paper  manufacturers  were  not  then  tufii'Meuily 
ed,  *  considering  tlie  vast  sums  expended  in  our 
taper,  out  of  Itdy,  France,  and  Germany,  which 
leesened  were  it  roadv  in  our  nati'in.     To  *nch 
et  that  we  can  never  equal  the  perfection  of  Ve- 
r,  I  return,  neither  can  we  match  the  p«inly  of 
laasrs ;  and  yet  many  ^rent  onrs  are  bl«>wn  in 
iro6fable  to  the  makers,  and  convenient  for  the 
>ur  iUiiie  tpttm  p^ptr  might  be  found  heneficial.' 
vat  German  printing-paper  is  made  sodisagreea* 
ID  priDters  and  readers  from  their  pufier-nianufac- 
likiBf  OMiiy  more  reams  of  paper  from  one  cwt  of 
•  Ibrmerly.     Race  are  scarce,  and  German  wri- 
vefl  as  the  laDguage,  are  v«*lumiiHHis. 
itle  deeply  com|)lains  of  the  inferiority  of  our  tnltf 
gf  antiquity ;  an  inferinnty  productive  of  the  most 
Donerquenoes,  and  which  appears  to  originate 
I  BegKgence.   From  the  important  benefits  arising 
y  froin  the  use  of  ink,  and  the  injuries  individuals 
•r  from  the  frauds  of  designing  men,  he  wishes  the 
re  would  frame  some  new  regtiUgons  respecting 
I  composition  of  ink  is  simple,  but  we  poasem  none 
bswiy  and  colour  to  that  used  by  the  ancients ; 
m  Mss  written  in  England  exceed  in  coIimit  any 
ibc  kind.     The  rolls  and  records  from  the  fifieenth 
Id  the  end  of  the  seventeenth,  compared  with  those 
Ui  lo  the  twelfth  centuries,  show  the  excellence  of 
ar  ones,  which  are  all  in  the  finest  prt^servation, 
M  others  are  so  much  defaced,  that   they  are 
legible.     It  is  a  very  serious  consideration,  in  re- 
Iho  aacnrify  of  property,  that  the  Records  of  Par- 
fbe  dedsiona  and  adjudications  of  the  cMirts  of 
conveyances,  wills,  testaments,  &.c,  rhould  be 
on  ink  of  such  durable  ouality  as  may  best  resist 
melive  power  of  time  ana  the  elements, 
■k  of  the  ancients  bad  nothing  in  common  with 
N  the  colour  and  gum.    Gall-nuts,  copperas,  and 
ke  op  the  comuonrion  of  our  ink,  whereas  sool  or 
lefc  was  the  chief  ingredient  in  that  of  the  ancients. 
m  been  made  of  various  colours ;  we  find  gold  and 
k,  and  red,  green,  vellow,  and  blue  inks ;  but  the 
conndcrcd  as  Uie  best  edited  to  its  purpose. 

AVXCDOTBS  or  XUBOPBAV  MAItlTCKS. 

bRowmg  drcumstances  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
of  the  feudal  power,  and  are  the  facts  on  which 
MM  of  romance  are  raised.  Castles  were  erected 
be  the  vagrant  attacks  of  the  Normans,  and  in 
,  firoa  the  year  788  to  967,  these  placen  disturbed 
Ke  repose.  The  petty  despots  who  raised  these 
■iilaged  whoever  passed,  and  carri^J  off*  the  fe- 
mo  pleased  them.  Rapine,  of  every  kind,  were 
Ueget  of  the  feudal  lords !  Mexeray  cHiMrves,  that 
■  these  drcomstanoes  romancers  have  invented 
•a  of  fari^Att  trrsnl,  flNonsfers,  and  gianU. 
Inint  Pout,  m  his  *  Historical  Essays,'  infirms  us 
Tcmen  and  girls  were  not  in  greater  security  when 
■nd  by  abbeys.  The  monks  sustained  an  assault 
km  relinquiali  their  prey :  if  they  saw  themselves 
troHid,  *hey  broaght  to  their  walls  the  relics  of 
rint.  Then  ir  gf  neralljr  happened  that  the  assail- 
tmd  with  awfid  faneration,  tnstired,  and  dared  not 
This  if  Iba  arigiB  of  Iba 


Icrs,  of  the  encAonir  rfi<«,  and  of  the  enehMUd  emalUg  dn» 
scribed  m  romanctis.' 

To  these  may  he  addeil  what  the  author  of  *  Nunhera 
Antiquities,'  Vul.  I,  p.  34S,  writes,  that  as  the  walls  of 
the  castles  ran  winding  round  tlieni,  they  ofit-n  called  thim 
by  a  name  which  signified  aerpenU  or  dra^vna;  and  ui 
ihtjse  were  coroni«inly  secured  tiie  women  and  young  maids 
of  distinction,  whu  were  seldom  safe  at  a  lime  when  so 
many  boM  warriors  were  rambling  up  and  down  in  search 
of  adveniures.  It  was  tins  custom  which  gave  orcasioa 
to  ancient  romancers,  who  knew  n*A  how  to  describe  any 
thing  simple,  tu  invent  so  many  fables  concerning  princeae* 
es  of  great  beauty  guarded  hv  tiragoiu. 

A  singular  and  barbarous* cusluiii  prevailed  during  this 
period ;  it  ctmsisted  in  punii>hnients  by  siadi/atioa.  It  b«> 
came  so  general  that  the  abbots,  instead  of  bestowing  c»- 
n«>nical  penalties  on  their  inofiks,  obliged  them  to  cut  off 
an  ear,  an  arm,  or  a  leg ! 

Veliy,  in  his  HiKtory  of  France,  has  described  two  feo> 
livals,  which  ^ve  a  just  idea  of  the  manners  and  dcvoiiuo 
of  a  later  period,  1230,  which  like  the  ancient  mysteries 
consisted  of  a  mixture  <»f  farce  and  piety ;  reli^tinn  in  fad 
was  their  amusement !  The  foilowiog  one  existed  eveu  to 
the  ref  »rmation. 

In  ihecliun:h  of  Paris,  and  in  several  other  cathedrals  ol 
the  kingdom,  wns  held  the  Fraaro/T/Vo^  or  roadmen.  *Tho 

E nests  and  clerks  assembled,  elecied  a  pope,  an  arcb- 
iKhtip,  or  a  bish<}t»,  cimducted  tliein  in  great  pomp  to  the 
church,  which  they  entered  dancin:;,  masked,  and  dressed! 
in  the  apparel  of  wom^-n,  animals,  and  merry- andrews  ; 
sung  inlam<NMs<mgs,  and  converted  the  altar  into  a  bean> 
f»t,  whrre  they  ate  and  drank  during  the  celebration  of  tho 
holy  mjTsteries  ;  piaye«l  with  dice ;  burned,  instead  of  mm 
rense,  the  Icatlier  of  their  old  sandals ;  ran  about,  and 
lea|ied  from  seat  to  seat,  with  all  the  indecent  postureo 
with  which  the  merry-andrews  know  bow  to  amuse  the  p»> 
pulace.' 

The  other  does  not  yield  in  extravagance.  *  This  fe» 
tival  was  called  the  Feaal  of  jUaea,  and  was  celebrated  at 
B^'uuvais.  They  chose  a  yming  woman,  the  handsomest 
in  the  town ;  they  made  her  ride  on  an  a«s  richly  hameso* 
ed,  and  placed  in  her  arms  a  pretty  infant.  In  this  stato 
followed  by  the  bish'ip  and  clergy,  she  marched  in  procea* 
sion  from  the  cathedral  lo  the  church  of  St  Bieidiens's| 
entered  into  the  sanctuary  ;  placed  herself  near  tlie  altar^ 
and  the  w^sm  b*-van  ;  whatever  tlie  choir  sting  was  termi- 
nated by  this  charming  burthen,  Hihanf  kikam !  Their 
prose,  half  Latin  and  half  French,  explained  the  fine  qua* 
iities  of  the  animal.  Every  atroplie  finished  by  this  de- 
lightful invitatiiin : 

Hex,  sire  Ane,  fa  chantes 
Belle  buiirhe  rechi;^iex, 
Vous  aur^s  du  fiiin  asMS 
Et  de  Pavoine  k  plsnlex. 

They  at  length  ex'irted  him  in  making  a  devout  genullexioil, 
to  forget  his  ancient  food,  for  the  purpose  of  repeatiof 
without  ceasing.  Amen,  Amen,  The  finest,  instead  of  At 
musa  csf,  sung  three  times,  Hihftnt  At'Aan,  AtAon  /  and  I  bo 
peofile  three  times  answered,  Hxhan^  idhanfhihanl  to  imi- 
tate the  braying  of  that  grave  animal. 

What  shall  we  think  of  tliis  imbecile  mixture  of  supcfw 
stiiioti  and  farce?  This  ass  was  perhaps  typical  of  tho 
aaa  which  Jesus  rode  ?  The  children  of  Israel  worshipped 
a  golden  ass,  and  Balaam  made  another  speak.  How  ioh 
foriimate  then  was  Jamea  Naylar,  who  desirous  of  enters 
ing  Bristol  on  an  sss,  Hume  informs  us—  t  is  indeed  but  a 

Eiece  of  cold  pleasantry — thai  all  Bristol  eould  not  afford 
im  one/ 

At  the  time  when  all  these  follies  were  practised,  thov 
would  not  suffer  men  to  play  at  eheaa!  Velly  says,  *  A 
ratute  of  Eudes  de  Sully  prohibits  dergyroen  not  enle 
from  plavins  at  chess,  but  even  fr^m  having  a  ohess4x>ara 
in  their  house.'  Who  could  believe,  that  while  half  tho 
ceremonies  of  relifion  consisted  in  the  grossest  buffoo- 
nery,  a  prince  preferred  death  rather  than  cure  hiiRssIf  bj 
a  ren>edy  which  offended  his  cliastity.  Louis  VIII  beinf 
danferously  ill,  the  physicians  consulted  and  agreed  to 
place  near  the  monarch  while  he  slept,  a  young  and  beat** 
ttftil  lady,  who  when  he  awoke,  should  inform  him  of  tho 
motive  which  had  conducted  her  to  him.  Louis  answerady 
*  No.  my  ffirl,  I  prefer  dving  rather  than  to  save  mv  Klb  bf 
a  mortar  sm .'  A  nd,  in  fact,  the  good  king  died !  He  wooM 
not  be  preacribed  for,  out  of  tho  whole  Pharmacopaia  of 
Love! 

ofoartaolo  ia  IobmIo  boaalf  ii  givm  by  Mr 
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Bltis,  who  i>bs^rv**9k,  la  hii  iiaei  lu  VVtav'a  FAbliauz,  '  la 
the  liine*  of  ciuvairy   ihu    iiiiit.'<(r<;i«  d^vell  with  ^rvA*  com* 

Slaicoiioy  on  the  fair  hair  oimI  douciitc-  cuiapk-xioii  ut'  Uieir 
aiu«elt.  Vwis  UkMiti  wiki  coQ'iiiueJ  Tir  a  lonj£  liuits,  and 
to  render  the  hair  hght  was  a  ){reat  ubject  uf  ediicaliun. 
Even  when  wijfs  tir^t  catne  into  fat  non  ihey  were  all  Max* 
en.  Suca  waa  tne  col.Mir  ui'  ihe  Gaula  unJ  ul  ihcir  German 
OiKKjuerufi.  It  required  MMne  cenluriex  to  reconcile  their 
eye4  to  the  swarihir  beauura  of  tneir  S^aiiish  and  their 
Italian  nei^^hb^iura. 

The  toliowing  u  an  aiiituinj;  anecdote  of  the  difficulty 
m  which  an  honest  Vicar  of  Bray  found  himself  in  thuae 
cunieniioua  tinier. 

Whtfii  the  court  of  Rome,  under  the  pontificates  of  Gre- 
gory IX  and  Iiiaocent  IV  set  no  biiund-*  to  iheir  ambi-ious 
projects,  they  were  opp<jeed  by  thv.'  Emperor  Krtfdc-ric ; 
who  was  of  course  ananiematisud.  A  curate  uf  Parin,  a 
humorous  fellow,  got  up  in  his  pulpil  wih  the  bull  ftf  Iii- 
oucenl  in  his  hand.  Y'ou  know,  my  breilirr'n,  (said  he) 
that  (  am  ordered  to  p'oulaim  an  rxi'orouiunica(tonagain»i 
Frederic.  I  am  i<n  >ra.*  of  he  motive.  All  that  1  know 
ia,  thct  there  ezi*8  be  WL-en  thii  p  nice  ani  the  Roraan 
Ponlitf  great  ditfcrences,  and  an  irreconcilable  hatred. 
G:>d  only  knows  which  of  the  two  is  wrong.  Therefore 
with  all  my  iiower  1  excommunicare  him  who  injores  the 
other;  and  t  absolve  htm  whosufTers,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  ill  C'lriitiaiiiry. 

The  folio  ving  anecdotes  relate  to  a  perio<J  which  is  suf- 
ficienlly  remote  to  excite  curiosity,  yet  not  vo  distant  ax 
to  weaken  ihe  ini<:resi  we  feel  in  those  niiuuti;B  of  tlie 
tiroffl. 

The  present  one  may  serve  as  a  curious  specimen  of 
the  des|M>iism  and  simplicity  of  an  ajjo  not  literary,  in  dis* 
eoverinsf  th*:  author  of  a  libel,  li  ti>ok  place  in  the  reign 
of  H**nry  VIII.  A  i;reai  jealousy  subsiiied  between  thr^ 
Lond  >n-r'»  and  tho^^e  ftroijiuerA  who  trailed  here.  The 
forci-in-'rs  p'fibiblv  (  ib-ierve*  Mr  Lo^life.  in  hi-*  Illustra* 
tion-f  of  English  llistory)  worked  cheaper  and  were  more 
indiHirious. 

Tnere  wa'*  a  l<bel  .ifliz**'!  on  St  Paul's  d<K>r,  which  refl»*cU 
ed  on  U'-nrv  VIII  and  Itifie  r>rei^ners,  who  wt^re  accused  of 
buvini;  op  the  wo»l  with  lite  king's  money,  to  ihf  un'loini; 
of  Engluhnien.     This  t^niled  *o  inHame  the  mindj*  of  the 

Kopie.  The  method  adople«i  to  discover  ihe  wiiier  <»f  the 
*.i\  m'lAt  excite  a  smile  in  the  pr**:seni  d.iy,  while  it  shows 
the  slate  in  which  knowledge;  nviM  have  bden  in  ihij*  conn- 
try.  The  p!an  ailopted  wa««  this  :  In  every  ward  one  of 
the  kind's  council,  with  an  alderninn  of  the  same,  was 
commanded  lo  see  every  man  write  tha'  conid,  and  further 
to«>i<  every  man'x  book  and  Hcaicd  ih»*m,  and  bron^rht  th*fm 
to  G  liidhall  lo  confront  them  with  the  original.  So  that 
if  of  ihi<<  number  many  wrote  alike,  the  judges  must  have 
bet* n  much  puzzled  lo  fix  on  ihe  criminal. 

Our  hour;*  uf  refection  are  sinsn'arly  changed  in  little 
more  than  two  ccntnri*'S.  In  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  (ob> 
•ervs  the  author  of  Recreations  Historiques)  they  were 
vet  accustomed  lu  say, 

Lever  a  cinq,  diner  a  neuf, 
Bouptir  a  cinq,  concher  a  nouf, 
Fail  vjvre  d'ana  nonaiiie  et  neuf. 

Historians  nlnerve  of  Loni:*  XII,  that  one  of  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  hasten  his  death  was  ihe  entire  chani;e 
of  his  regimen.  The  good  king,  by  ihe  persuasion  of  his 
wife,  says  the  hisiory  of  Bayard,  changed  his  manner  uf 
living ;  when  he  was  acctistomed  to  dine  at  eight  o'clock, 
be  agreed  to  dine  at  twelve  ;  and  when  he  was  used  to 
retire  lo  bed  at  «ix  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  frequently  sat 
up  as  late  as  midnight. 

Ho<is<(aie  gives  the  following  authentic  notice  drawn 
from  the  registers  of  the  court,  which  presents  a  curious 
Accoiint  of  domestic  life  in  the  fifteenth  ren'ury.  Of  the 
dauphin  Louis,  son  of  Charles  VI,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  we  are  told  :  *  That  lie  knew  lUo.  Latin  and  French 
languages ;  that  he  had  many  tnuoicians  in  his  chapel ; 
passed  the  nicht  in  vigils ;  dined  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
■upued  ai  midnight,  went  to  bed  at  the  break  of  dav,  and 
thus  was  ikurtend  (that  is  threatened)  with  a  nhort  life.' 
Froi«<art  mentions  waiting  upon  the  Dnke  of  Lancaster  at 
6ve  o'clock  in  the  aOemoon,  when  he  had  tupptH. 

The  custom  of  dining  at  nine  in  the  morning  relaxed 
greatir  un  i^r  Francis  I,  hU  successor.  However,  persons 
•T quality  dined  then  the  latest  at  ten;  and  supper  was  at 
five  or  SIX  in  the  evening  We  mav  observe  this  in  the 
priTaco  to  the  HopCaeneroo  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 


where  ihis  princes*  drlincaling  tiie  mode  of  life  which  ib€ 
lords  and  ladies  (whoin  ^im  a.>«^iitliles  ai  the  cOktle  ol 
M«uiaiue  Oy»ille,  one  of  her  charocient)  shi/utd  Widow  tc 
be  agreeably  occupied,  and  to  bani.<<h  languor,  ii^  expressed 
in  liiese  terms.  '  As  suun  as  ihe  morning  rum*,  ihey 
went  lu  the  chamber  of  Madame  Oysitle,  wbuui  they  found 
already  at  her  pray«;jr8 ;  and  when  Uiey  had  heard  dunng 
a  gotid  h«iur  her  lecture,  and  then  the  mask,  they  w«-m  to 
dme  at  ten  o'clock ;  and  afterwards  each  retired  to  his 
ntoin  to  do  what  was  warned,  and  did  not  fail  at  nouo  te 
meet  in  the  rosadow.'  Speaking  of  the  end  of  ihis  fir»t  day 
(which  was  in  September)  the  same  lady  Oysille  says, 
*  Say  where  is  the  sun'/  and  bear  the  bell  ol  ihe  Abbey, 
which  has  for  siHue  lime  called  us  to  vespers ;  and  ui  say- 
ing this  I  hey  all  rose  and  went  to  the  reiigionustji,  who  kid 
waiUtlfortktm  above  an  hour.  Vespers  beard,  they  weal 
to  snpiter,  and  after  having  played  at  a  thousand  eptjct*  ■ 
the  meadow,  they  retired  lo  bed.'  All  this  exactly  coires* 
ponds  with  the  lines  above  quoted,  '^hasies  V  ol  Prance, 
however,  who  lived  near  two  centuries  ^isfure  Francis,  diacd 
at  ten,  Slipped  at  seven,  and  aU  the  o^irt  wa»  in  bed 
by  nine  o'cii>ck.  They  sounded  the  curfew,  which  bell 
warned  them  to  cover  their  tire,  at  six  in  the  wiuirr,  aad 
between  eight  and  nme  in  the  summer.  A  custom  whjck 
exists  m  most  rebgious  societies :  who  did  not  tiien  disiio- 
giiisli  ihein<«e:ves  fr«Hn  the  ordinary  practise.  (Ttiis  was 
wriiien  in  )767  )  Under  the  reiga  ol'  Henry  IV  ihe  bout 
of  dinner  at  (-<Hirt  was  eleven,  or  at  noon  the  latest;  a  ciw- 
tom  whirh  |ir«tvailed  even  in  the  early  |tan  i>f  the  teign  c4 
Louis  XIV.  In  ihe  provinces  distant  from  Paris,  it  is  very 
common  to  din**  at  nine ;  they  make  a  second  r«  past  abisH 
two  <i'rliK:k,  and  r*ii(i  at  five  ;  and  their  lant  mf  ai  is  Rtads 
ju<<t  before  ihey  retire  to  bed.  The  labourer  and  pcasasts 
in  France  have  pienerved  this  custom,  and  nuike  three 
m^'als;  on-  ai  nine,  another  at  three,  and  tlie  last  at  tiis 
set  inx  of  the  hun. 

The  Marqui!4  of  Mirabeau,  in  *  L'Ami  des  H«>mmes, 
Vol.  1,  (1.261,  ifives  a  s<riking  representaiiun  uf  ihe»iiiru> 
iar  iniliisiry  o(  ihe  French  citiz«ns  of  that  age.  He  had 
learnt  from  S'*veral  ancient  citizens  ot  Paii«,  iha<  il  inil'eir 
yiNiih  a  workman  did  not  work  two  hours  by  caiidie^i^bt, 
either  in  the  morning  or  evening  (he  even  adds  iiiibekNif> 
est  dayi*)  he  wimiIiI  hnve  been  noted  as  an  idUr,  and  wtHdrf 
not  have  found  persons  to  emiilny  him.  Mirab*-au  addis 
that  It  was  the  12  hof  May,  1588,  when  Henry  111  ordeicd 
his  troo^is  lo  <»ccii|iy  vari  >us  p^iss in  Paris.  Davi a wnies, 
thai  the  inhabitants,  warned  by  the  noise  of  the  droms, 
beaan  to  shut  their  do«»rs  and  shops,  which,  accordiuf  is 
the  custom  of  that  town  to  work  before  daybreak,  were  aU 
rea*iv  opened.  This  must  have  been,  takins  it  at  ihelat» 
est,  about  four  in  the  morning.  *  In  1750,*  adds  the  insc* 
nious  writer,  '  I  walked  tm  that  dav  ihrutigh  Paris  ai  full 
six  hi  the  niornin'i;  I  passed  thrmigh  the  most  busy  sihI 
populous  pari  of  the  citv,  and  I  only  saw  open  some  stalls  ul 
the  vei)der4  of  brandy  !' 

To  the  article,  '  Anecdotes  of  Fashions,*  in  a  former 
voUnne,  we  may  add,  that  in  England  a  taste  for  splen^lid 
dress  rxisted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  ;  as  is  observable 
by  the  following  descriptiim  of  Nicholas  Lord  Vniiz.  '  Is 
the  I7h  of  that  reign,  at  ihe  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur,  ths 
brave  yoiine  Vaux  afipeared  in  a  gown  of  pur|de  velvet, 
adorne«l  with  piere.o  of  goh\  so  thick  and  massive,  that  ex- 
clusive of  the  silk  and  (\irs,  it  was  valued  at  a  ihousaod 
imiiiids.  About  his  neck  he  wore  a  collar,  of  S.  S.  weigh- 
ins  eight  htinared  pounds  m  nobles.  In  those  days  it  not 
onlv  required  i;reai  bodily  strength  to  support  thew«ykt 
of  iheir  cinnbersomn  armour:  their  very  luxury  of  appa- 
rel for  the  drawing-room  would  oppress  a  system  of  lao- 
dern  muscles.' 

In  the  following  reign,  according  to  the  monarch's  and 
Wolsev's  magnifirent  ta^te,  their  dress  was,  perhaps,  mors 
generally  siimpiiions.  We  then  find  the  following  nch  or> 
naments  in  vogue.  Shirts  and  shifts  were  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  h«>rdered  with  lare.  Strutt  notices  alss 
perfumed  gloves  lined  with  white  velvet,  and  splendidly 
worked  with  embroidery  and  gold  buttons.  Not  only  cloves, 
but  various  other  parts  of  their  habits,  were  perlumad« 
shoes  were  made  of  Spanish  perfumed  skins. 

Carriages  were  not  then  used  .  so  that  lords  waM 
carry  princesses  on  a  pillion  behind  them,  and  in  wel 
weather  the  ladi^'S  covered  their  hesds  with  h<M)ds  of  oil- 
cloth. A  custom  that  has  been  generally  continued  totho 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  use  «if  coocbss 
was  introduced  into  England  by  F'itxalan  Earlof  AiumIbI, 
in  1660,  and  at  first  were  only 'drawn  by  a  pur  of  ' 
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ivwunic  BuckinglMuu,  abaut  1619,  brgau  toh«ve  Ihem 
inmm  bv  »u  huTMM,  and  \\  iutoii,  iii  Iim  iite  of  JaiiMfH  I, 
Irils  IM  ibtt '  wMi  wocMJere*]  at  av  a  iioveli^, and  ifU|>uud  lu 
llrt  as  a  iBasienag  pnde.*  The  ManM  mrUUtr  degBttliarum 
■iffodMcad  sedan  chain,  lo  France,  (yaihtfiiue  of  Me- 
An»  w«a  ih«  fint  who  iu«d  a  coach,  which  liauJ  Icauier 
dbora,  and  curiaiaa  iiiaiead  of  MlaM  winduwa.  If  ih«  car- 
tm^m  «if  Henry  1 V  had  had  ylan  wiDtiowa,  tliia  circtini- 
iKaoB  aiuiii  have  aaved  hw  fife.  Carria);«i  wvre  ao  raro 
tt  Ihe  rrigu  of  ihia  monarch,  ihal  in  a  letter  to  hi«  roinisier 
Buiiy,  ha  nittieo*  thai  havu^  taken  moiJicine  that  dav, 
Ihooicb  he  hail  intended  lu  have  called  tm  him,  he  i»a« 
fv^vmied,  becaiiae  the  queen  had  ffune  out  wi.h  rhr  car* 
oa^.  Even  as  late  as  ui  the  rei|{ii  of  L«>ui«  XIV,  ihe 
eoiirtiers  r«ide  a  horseback  lo  Uieir  dinner  pariies,  and 
vote  Uieir  h^hl  boots  ami  spurs.  Cuunt  HamiUim  de- 
■enbet  hi^  biwis  of  white  S|>anish  leather  with  gold  f\mr». 

Saini  FtMZ  ttbserveii,  Uiat  in  1658  there  were  only  310 
eoaotrs  in  Paris,  and  in  1768  Uiere  were  nM>re  tttan 
UJUOO. 

StniU  has  judictouslj  observed,  that  thoufb  Miuury 
■ad  (raJMiriir  were  ao  much  aiTrcted,  and  ap|>earances  uf 
atati:  ami  splendour  carried  to  such  Im^ihs,  we  may  cun- 
dnde  that  their  bounehiild  furniture  and  domestic  iieceiu 
sanes  were  al«o  carefully  attended  to  ;  on  paMinK  thniU|Eh 
Ihcir  hiiU4Cii,  we  may  «-Z|k>cI  to  be  surprl^e<l  at  the  neai* 
Bey,  elegance,  and  superb  appearance  of  each  ro«»m,  and 
the  auilableariw  of  every  omHment ;  but  herein  we  may  be 
tfeeeivrd.  The  taste  of  elegance  aintNigst  our  ancestors 
aas  very  different  fn>m  the  present,  and  htiwever  we  may 
fiad  ihera  eairavagant  in  ih*-ir  apparel,  eicessive  in  iheiV 
fcenqiieis,  and  expensive  in  their  Ira  inn  uf  attendants;  yet, 
fbflow  ihcm  home,  and  within  their  hoiiiies  you  shall 
find  ibeir  lurwiure  is  plain  and  h(»mely  ;  no  gr^at  clmice, 
bni  what  was  useful,  rather  than  any  for  ornanwnt  or 


Enumus,  as  quoted  by  Jortin,  confirms  this  account, 

id  makes  it  worse :  he  gives  a  ciiri«Nis  account  •  1  En- 
glish dullness  ;  be  ascribes  the  plague  from  which  England 
was  kanlly  ever  free,  and  llie  sweating-sickness,  partly  to 
tfw  wenaomodioua  form,  and  bad  expuMtioii  of  the  ho«iees, 
Id  the  fi|ihine«sof  the  sirevis,  and  to  the  Nlutiishness  within 
dfwmu  Tlie  diMtrs,  says  he,  are  commimly  (tf  clay,  siretved 
vilb  ra«he« ;  uthder  which  lies,  uunioiesitDd,  an  ancient 
enfleclwMi  ufb-er,  grease,  fragments,  b<»nes,  spittle,  excre- 
■Ksrs  of  dofra  iukI  cats,  and  every  thine  that  isnasiy. 

I  shall  give  a  sketch  iif  the  domestic  life  of  a  nobleman 
in  Ihe  reign  nf  Charles  the  F^irst,  *  fnmi  the  *  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,'  written  by  his  Diiches«,  whom  I 
have  alreadv  noticed.  It  might  hav^  betn  ioiperi mental 
Ihe  lime  nf'iis  ^blication  ;  it  will  n<iw  please  tboae  who 
arc  curious  of  English  manners. 

*  Of  his  Habit. 

'He  aeeoutres  his  person  according  to  the  fashion,  if  it 
he  fia«;  ihai  is  not  iroublesoaie  and  ui>easy  for  ni*-n  of  hero- 
ic exercises  and  actitms.  He  is  neat  and  cleanly ;  which 
makes  him  to  be  somewhat  long  in  drest»in<;,  tho«irh  not  so 
loaf  as  maav  effeminate  persons  arc.  He  shifts  oniina- 
nly  once  a  ciay,  and  every  time  when  he  uses  exercise,  or 
fir  bis  temper  as  more  hot  tlian  ordinary. 

«Of  his  Diet. 

*  to  his  diet  he  is  so  sparine  and  temperate,  that  he 
never  eats  nor  drinks  beyond  his  set  proportion  so  as  to 
satisfy  oo!y  his  natural  appetite  ;  he  makes  but  one  meal 
a  day,  at  which  he  drinks  two  good  glasses  of  small  beer, 
oa<i  about  the  becinnin^,  the  othei  at  the  end  tliereof,  arwl 
ahrile  fflass  of  sack  in'  the  middle  of  his  dinner:  which 
glav  of  sack  he  a1sou«es  in  the  morning  fur  hii  hreakfaxt, 
with  a  mnrsel  nf  bread.  His  supper  consists  of  an  egjj 
and  a  drauffht  of  small  beer.  And  by  tbi*  temperance  he 
find*  him-ielf  verv  healthful,  and  mav  yet  live  many  years, 
ha  heiog  now  nf  the  ace  of  seventv-three. 

*  His  Recreation  and  Exerci«e. 
ffie  prime  pastime  and  recrea'ion  haih  always  been  ihn 
•crrise  of  mannofe  and  weaimn^,  which  h«*roic  art*  he 
used  to  practice  ^.tify  day ;  but  I  observing  that  when  he 
had  overheated  himself  he  wofiM  he  ant  to  take  rold,  pre- 
vailed so  far,  that  at  last  he  left  the  frequent  use  r/  the 
■anaafe,  usinc  nevertheless  still  the  exercise  f»f  weafmns  ; 
and  though  he  doth  not  ride  himself  so  frequently  as  he 
haih  dnoe,  yet  he  takeih  delight  in  seeing  his  h^rse;*  of 
■annate  rid  by  his  escuyem,  whom  he  invtrncts  in  that 
art  for  hf«  own  pleasure.  But  in  the  art  of  weapons  (in 
which  be  htis  a  method  beyond  all  that  ever  was  famnns 
■  i^  fand  eat  by  hia  owa  ingamnty  and  practise)  ha 


never  taught  any  body  but  the  now  I^ike  of  lluekinghaH| 
wlMise  |(uardiah*he  haih  been,  and  his  own  Itroanns.  Tha 
rest  uf  hik  nine  he  spends  in  music,  poetiy,  arcbitectiiray 
and  the  like.' 

The  value  of  money,  and  the  increase  of  our  opulanoni 
might  fi>nn,  ss^s  JohiuHm,  s  curinus  subject  of  research. 
In  the  rei;cn  ul  Edward  the  Sixth,  Latimer  mentions  it  ai 
a  proof  (tf  her  faihtr's  prospeiity,  that  though  but  a  yeo> 
man,  he  gave  Ins  daughters  five  po«inds  each  for  their  poi^ 
tion.  At  the  latter  end  U*  Elizabeth's  reign,  seven  liiu^ 
dred  pounds  were  such  a  teniptatiim  tocourliihip,  as  mada 
all  other  motives  suspected.  Congreve  makes  twelva 
ihoufands  ui(»re  than  a  counierb-tlance  to  the  affectation  of 
Behiida.  No  pnet  will  now  fiy  his  favourite  character  at 
less  than  fiity  thousand.  Clarissa  Harlowe  bad  hut  a 
moderate  fortonc. 

In  Sir  John  Vanbru|:h's  Confederacy,  a  woman  of  fash 
ion  is  presented  with  a  bill  of  millinary  m$  long  m$  hen€tf. 
Yet  it  unly  amounts  to  a  poor  fifty  p<iunds  !  at  present  thia 
sounds  odklly  on  the  stsge.  I  have  heard  nf  a  lady  of  qiial- 
iiy  and  li3if>hion,  who  had  a  bill  of  her  fancy-dress  maker, 
for  the  ex|ieiidlture  of  one  year,  to  the  tune  or  rmher 
which  doeed  in  the  deep  diapaaon  of,  six  thousand  pounda ! 

TUB   KAaLT    DRAMA. 

It  is  cuiifius  to  trace  the  first  rude  attempts  of  the  dra« 
ma,  in  various  nations  ;  to  I'liserve  at  that  moment,  how 
crude  is  the  imagination,  and  to  trace  tlie  caprices  it  indul- 
ges; and  that  the  resemblance  in  these  attempts  holds  in 
the  earlie!<t  essays  of  Greece,  of  France,  f»f  Spain,  ol 
England,  and  what  appears  extraordinary,  even  in  China 
and  Mexico. 

The  rude  beginiiings  of  the  drama  in  Greece  are  suA- 
cienilv  known,  and  the  old  myaUriet  of  Europe  haye  been 
exhibited  in  the  prvctding  pages  of  this  work.  The  pro* 
greiis  of  the  French  tlieaire  has  been  this  :— 

Eiienne  Jo«lelle,  in  1552,  serms  lo  have  been  ihe  first 
who  had  a  iragt-dy  repn-senied  of  his  own  invention,  en- 
titled Cle<»patra— It  wa^  a  servile  iiniiaiiim  «>f  the  form  of 
the  Grecian  tragedy  ;  but  if  ihia  did  not  require  the  high- 
est genitiB,  it  did  the  utmost  intrepidity  ;  for  the  |ieopla 
were,  thr«High  long  habit,  intoxicated  with  the  wild  amusa- 
nieni  they  amply  received  from  their  farces  and  moralities. 

The  MIowing  curioiM  anecdote,  which  followed  this 
first  attempt  at  classical  imitation,  is  very  observahkf.  Jo- 
deile's  surcers  was  such,  thst  his  rival  poets,  touched  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Grecian  muse,  showed  a  singular  proof  m 
their  enthusiasm  for  this  new  poet,  in  a  c/ass»co/  festivity 
which  gave  mom  for  no  little  scandal  in  that  day;  yet  as 
it  was  priMluced  hv  a  carnival,  it  was  probably  a  kind  of 
drunken  h«Mit.  Fifty  poets,  during  the  carnival  of  1552, 
w«>iit  lo  Arcoeil.  Chance,  says  the  writer  of  the  life  of 
the  Old  French  bnrd  Roiisard,  who  was  one  of  the  present 
pro/ant  party,  threw  acnies  their  r(»ad  a  goo/— which  hav- 
ing caiighi,  iliey  ornamented  Iho  goat  with  chaplets  of 
flower*,  and  carried  it  triumphantly  lo  (he  hall  of  their  fes- 
iival,  to  apfiear  to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus,  and  to  present  it 
lo  J.idelle  ;  for  the  gtmt,  among  the  ancients,  was  the 
priz*>  of  the  tragic  bards ;  the  victim  of  Bacchus,  who  pre- 
sided over  tragedy. 

Carmine,  qui  tragko,  vllem  certavit  ob  hircum 

Horace. 

This  goat  thus  adorned,  and  his  beard  painted,  was 
hunted  about  the  long  table,  at  which  the  fifty  poets  were 
seated ;  and  after  having  served  them  for  a  yiibject  of 
lau^lhicr  for  some  time,  he  was  hunted  out  of  the  room, 
and  not  sacrificed  to  Bacchus.  Each  of  the  guests  made 
verses  rm  the  orrarion,  in  imitation  of  the  Bachanslia  of 
the  ancients.  Ronsard  composed  some  diihyrainliics  to 
celebrate  the  festival  of  the  g<»at  of  Etieime  Judille ;  and 
another,  entitled  *  Our  travels  to  Arcueil.'  However,  this 
Baerhanalian  freak  did  not  finish  as  it  ought,  whore  it  had 
begun,  among  the  poets.  Several  ecciesiastics  sounded 
the  alarm,  and  one  Chandieu  a'-ciised  Ronsard  with  haiN 
ing  performed  an  idolatrous  sacritice;  and  it  was  easy  t# 
accuse  the  moral  hahits  of  Jljly  poeU  assembled  together, 
who  wore  far,  diMibtless  from  hi'iii:;  irreproachable.  I'hej 
repented  for  some  limo  of  th«Mr  ciassiical  sacrifice  of  a  go^ 
to  Tragedy. 

Hardi,  the  French  Lon**  de  Vega,  wrote  830  dramatic 
piec«'s  from  1600  to  1637;  his  iniaginatiun  was  the  niosf 
fertile  pos.'iihle  ;  but  so  wild  and  unchecked,  thai  though 
its  extravaganre-i  are  jrery  amusing,  they  served  as  so  ma- 
ny instructive  lesnons  to  his  successors.  ^  One  may  form  a 
notion  of  hit  violation  of  tha  umtiaa  by  bit  piece,  *La  furta 
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Jta  Sang.*  In  the  first  ict  Lftocadia  ii  cftrried  off*  mad 
raTuhed.  In  the  second  she  is  sent  back  wiih  an  erident 
•gn  of  pregnancy.  In  the  third  she  lies  in,  and  at  the 
dose  of  this  ad,  her  son  is  about  ten  years  old.  In  the 
iwrth  the  father  of  the  child  acknowledges  him ;  and  in 
the  fiflh,  lamenting  his  son's  unhappy  fate,  he  marries  Le- 
•cadia.      Such  are  the  pieces  in  the  infancy  of  the  drama ! 

RoCrou  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  introduce  several 
persons  in  the  same  scene ;  before  his  rime  ihey  rarely 
exceeded  two  persons  ;  if  a  third  appeared,  he  was  usu- 
ally a  mute  actor,  who  never  joined  tlie  other  two.  The 
■tateofihe  ihcatrc  was  even  then  very  rude;  freedoms 
of  the  most  lascivious  embraces  were  publicly  given  and 
taken ;  and  Rolrou  even  ventured  to  mtruduce  a  naked 
page  in  the  scene,  who  in  this  situation  holds  a  dialogue 
with  one  of  his  heroines.  In  another  piece,  *  Scetkoff  on 
fhoapikUUi  violet*  Hardy  makes  two  young  Spartans 
earry  off  Scedase's  two  daughters,  ravish  tnem  on  the 
theatre,  and  violating  ihcm  in  the  side  scenes,  the  specta- 
tators  heard  their  cries  and  their  complaints.  Cardmal 
Richelieu  made  the  theatre  one  of  his  favourite  pursuits, 
and  though  not  successful  as  a  dramatic  writer,  ne  gave 
that  encouragement  to  the  drama,  which  ^dually  gave 
birth  to  genius.  Scudery  was  the  first  who  mtroduced  the 
twenty-four  hours  from  Aristotle ;  and  Mair<t  studied  the 
eoojiruction  of  the  fable,  and  the  rules  of  the  drama.  They 
jet  g.*oped  in  the  dark,  and  their  beauties  were  yet  only 
occasional;  Comeille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Crebilum,  and 
Voltaire,  perfected  the  French  drama. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  tratiic  art  in  our  country,  the  bowl 
and  dagger  were  consiif ered  as  the  great  instruments  of  a 
■ublim*!  palh'is ;  and  the  *  Die  aU^  and  '  Die  nobhf*  of  the 
oxquisite  and  affecting  tragedy  uf  Fielding  were  Irequently 
realised  in  our  popular  dramas.  Thomas  Goff*,  of  the 
University  of  Ouord,  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  was  consid- 
ered as  no  contemptible  tragic  poet ;  he  concludes  the 
first  part  of  his  courageous  Turk,  by  promising  a  second, 
thus: 

ifthis  first  part,  gentles !  do  like  you  well. 
The  second  part  shall^reatcr  murthcrs  tell. 

Specimens  of  extravagant  bombast  might  be  selected 
fitrni  his  tragedies.  The  following  s|>eech  of  Amurath 
the  Turk,  who  coming  on  the  stage,  and  seeing  an  appear- 
ance of  the  heavens  being  on  fire,  comets  and  blazing 
■tars,  thus  addresses  the  heavens,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  in  as  mad  a  condition  as  the  poet*s  own  mind. 

.  How  now  ye  heavens  !  grow  you 

So  proud,  that  you  must  needs  put  on  cnrled  locks, 
And  clothe  yourselves  in  perriwigs  of  fire  ! 

Tn  the  raging  Turk,  or  Bajazct  the  Second,  he  is  intro- 
duced wiih  this  most  raging  speech  : 

Am  I  not  emperor  ?  he  that  breathes  a  no 
Damns  in  that  nefatWe  syllable  his  snul ; 
Dtirsc  any  god  eainsay  it,  he  should  feel 
The  strength  of  flercM  giants  in  my  armies. 
Mine  anger's  at  the  highest,  and  I  could  shake 
The  firm  foundation  of  the  earthly  globe  : 
Could  1  but  grasp  the  poles  in  these  two  hands 
rd  pluck  the  world  a^uiider. 

He  would  scale  heaven,  and  would  then  when  he  had 

—  got  beyond  the  utmost  sphere, 

Besiege  the  concave  ofthis  universe.  I 

And  hunger-starve  the  gwU  till  they  conlassed  ' 

What  furies  dkl  oppress  hh  sleeping  soul. 

These  plays  went  through  two  editions ;  the  last  printed 
IB  1666. 

The  following  passage  from  a  similar  bard  is  as  pre- 
cious.    The  king  in  the  play  exclaims. 

By  all  the  ancient  gods  of  Rome  and  Oreece, 

I  love  my  daughitir ! better  than  my  niece  ! 

If  any  one  should  ask  the  reason  why, 

Vd  tell  them Nature  makes  the  stronger  tie  ! 

One  of  these  rude  French  plays,  abou*  1600,  is  entitled 
*  JLs  Rebellion^  ou  meaeontentement  det  CtrtfunuUea  eontre 
JFufiUTy  in  five  acts.  The  subject  of  this  tragicomic  ui<>ce 
k  nothing  more  than  the  fable  of  the  frogs  who  asked  Ju- 
piter for  a  king.  In  this  ridiculous  effusion  of  a  wild  fan- 
cy, it  must  have  been  pleasant  enough  tn  have  seen  the 
actors,  croaking  in  their  fens,  and  climbing  up  the  steep 
ascent  of  Olympus  ;  they  were  dressed  so  as  to  appear 
liganiic  frogs  ;  and  in  pleading  their  cause  before  Jupiter 
and  his  court,  the  dull  humour  was  to  croak  sublimely, 
whenever  they  did  not  agree  with  their  judge. 

Clavigero,  in  his  curious  history  of  Mexico,  has  given 
Aeoetra'a  aooomtof  die  Maucaa  tbeaue  which  appean 


to  resemble  the  first  aceae  oflBong  rhe  Greefca,  and  thf^M 
French  frogs,  but  with  more  fancy  and  taste.  Acoeia 
writes,  *  TtMsniall  theatre  was  curiously  whitened,  adora* 
ed  with  boughs,  and  arches  made  of  flower*  and  feaihera, 
from  which  were  suspended  many  birds,  rabbiisand  oibsr 
pleasing  objects.  The  actors  exhibited  barleeque  characterai 
feigned  themselves  deaf,  sick  with  cokis,  lame,  bliod, 
crippled,  and  addressing  an  idol  for  the  return  of  health.-* 
The  deaf  pftople  answered  at  cross  porpoees ;  those  who 
had  colds  by  caughing ;  and  the  lame  by  hahing ;  all  t»> 
cited  their  complaints  and  mtefortunee,  which  prodncei 
infinite  mirth  among  the  audience.  Oih«nrs  appeared  ua* 
der  the  names  of  different  little  animals ;  some  duguised 
as  beetles,  some  like  loads,  some  like  lixards,  and  upon 
encountering  each  olher^  reciprocally  explained  their  en* 
ployments,  which  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  people,  u 
they  performed  their  parts  with  infinite  ingenuity.  Sev»> 
ral  little  boys  also  belonging  to  the  temple,appeared  in  lbs 
disguise  of  butterflies,  and  birds  of  vanoua  colours,  and 
mounting  upon  the  trees  which  were  fixed  there  on  par- 
pose,  little  balls  of  earth  were  thrown  at  them  with  slings, 
occasioning  many  humourous  incidents  to  the  apectators.' 
Something  very  wild  and  original  appears  in  this  singuiar 
exhibition ;  where  at  times,  the  actors  seem  to  have  beea 
spectators,  and  the  spectators  were  actors. 

THE   MARRIAOE   OT  THK    ARTS. 

As  a  literary  curiosity  can  we  deny  a  niche  to  that '  obii- 
quiry  of  distorted  wit,'  of  Barton  Holyday,  who  ba«  com* 
posed  a  strange  comedie,  in  five  acts.  |ierf«inned  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  16S0,  nut  for  the  enlerfotnmenl,  as  an  aa- 
ecdiite  records,  of  James  the  First. 

The  liile  of  the  comedy  of  this  uoclaaaical  classic,  for 
Holyday  is  known  as  the  translator  of  Juvenal  with  a 
^fty  learned  commentary,  is  TKXNOTAMIA,  or  the 
Marriage  of  the  Arts,  1630,  quario  extremely  dull,  exces- 
sively rare,  and  extraordinarily  h'igh-pnced  among  edieo 
tors. 

It  may  be  exhibited  as  one  of  the  moot  extravagant  ia- 
vent  ions  of  a  pe«iattt.  Who  but  a  pedant  could  have  con- 
ceived the  dull  fancy  of  forming  a  comedy,  of  five  acts,  oa 
the  subject  of  marrying  the  Art§!  They  are  the  drama- 
tis personie  of  this  piece,  and  the  bachelor  of  arts  pre* 
serines  their  intrigues  and  diaracters.  His  actors  are 
P«dites,  a  magistrate  ;— Phvsica ;— Asironomia,  daughter 
to  Physica ;— Etiiicus,  an  old  man;— •Geographu]i,a  travel- 
ler and  courtier,  in  love  with  Asironomia  ;— •ArithsMtica, 
in  love  with  Geometry  ;—Logicus  ;—-Graromaticus,  a 
schoolmaster  ;<—Poeta  ;<^Historia,  in  love  wiih  Poeiica; 
— Rhetorics,  in  kive  with  Logicus ^— Mdancholico,  Poe* 
ta*s  man  ;<^Phantastes,  servant  to  Geograpbus  ^— Obolsr, 
Grammaticu8*s  man. 

Ail  these  abstract  and  refined  ladies  and  gentlemen 
have  as  bodily  ft* elings,  and  employ  as  gross  language,  u 
if  they  had  been  every-day  characters.  A  specimen  of 
his  grotesque  dulness  ma.y  entertain  ;*-*  fruits  of  dul 
heat,  and  sooterkins  of  wit.' 

Geograpbus  opens  the  play  with  declaring  hispasnoo  to 
AstronoMiia,  and  that  very  rudely  indeed  !  See  iIm  pe- 
dant wreathing  the  roses  of  Love! 

*  Geof.  Come,  now  vou  shall,  Astronomia. 

Aat.  Whatshall  I,deographus7 

Oeog.  Kisse ! 

A»t,  What  ill  spite  of  my  teeth ! 

Geog.  No,  not  so  I  hope  you  do  not  nse  too  kissi 
with  your  tceih. 

Aet.  Marry,  and  I  hope  I  do  not  use  to  fcisse  without 
them. 

Geog.  Ay,  but  my  fine  wit-catcher,  I  mean  you  do  aot 
show  your  teeth  when  you  kisse.* 

He  then  Uinncvt  her,  as  he  says,  in  the  different  manaera 
of  a  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  kiss.  He  wants  to  take 
off  the  zone  of  Astronomia.  She  begs  ho  would  not  fba- 
dle  her  like  an  elephant  as  he  is ;  and  Qeograpbua  sayi 
again,  *  Won't  vou  then? 

A$t.  Won't  I  what? 

Geog.  Bee  kinde? 

AMt.  Bee  kinde!  how?* 
Fortunately  G«^ngraphus  is  here  interrupted  by  Astroooa 
mia*8  motli**r  Physica.  This  dialogue  is  a  specimen  si 
lh»*  whole  piece ;  very  flat, and  very  gross.  Yet  the  piece  is 
still  curious. — not  onfy  for  its  absurdity,  but  (or  thai  sort  si 
ingenuity,  whirh  so  whimsically  contrived  to  bring  togeth- 
er the  different  arts ;  thia  pedantic  writor,  hosrsvefi 
owes  more  to  the  subject,  ihaia  the  tul^eet  darbW  fror 
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Im;  wiibottt  wit  or  humour,  he  haf  ai  timet  an  extrava- 

Kof  hiventiuo.      Aa  for  instance,— <3reugraphu8|  aod 
vm  Phantasiea,  deaeribe  tu  Poeta  the  lying  wonders 
Ihsjrprctciid  tu  have  witneased  ;  and  this  is  one : 

*  Jwi.  Sir,  we  me*  with  a  traveller  that  could  apeak 
■I  litptagea  at  the  same  instant. 

*  t*^1m    How  7  at  the  »anie  instant,  that's  impossible  ? 

*  Pktm.  Nay,  sir,  the  actuality  of  the  performance  puts 
tt  karoad  all  cootradictioo.  With  his  tongue  htt'd  so 
towel  you  out  as  smooth  Italian  as  any  man  breathing ; 
with  hM  eye  he  would  sparkle  forth  the  proud  Spaniih ; 
wmk  Ins  unam  blow  out  most  robustious  Dutch  ;  t\w  crrak- 
iag  ef  his  high-heeled  shoe  would  articulair  exact  Polonian ; 
tbs  kaoekkig  of  his  shin-bone  feminine  French;  and  his 
bsUj  would  grumble  most  pure  and  scholar-like  Hungary. 

This,  tlaough  extravagant  witho«it  fancy,  is  not  the  wur«t 
part  of  the  alwurd  humour  which  runs  through  this  pedan- 


Tbe  clMssical  reader  may  perhaps  be  amused  by  the  foU 
lowiaf  atrani^e  conceits.  Poeta,  who  was  in  love  with 
Hisloria  capriciously  faUs  in  love  with  Aslronomia,  and 
tkas  eonpares  h»  mistress  : 

Her  brow  is  like  a  brave  hemic  line 
Tbta  does  a  sAcred  majestie  iiishnrie ; 
Her  noee,  PhMleuciake<like,  in  comely  sort 
Emis  in  a  Tmrhie,  or  a  lone  smi  short 
Her  mouth  ia  like  a  preute  diameter ; 
Her  eie-brows  like  a  liitle-luiiger  Trimeter. 
Herchinne  is  an  adonicke,  and  her  tongue 
hi  an  Hypermrter,  somewhat  loo  Ion* 
Her  eie*  1  may  compare  thrm  unto  two 

aukk-tuniiii^  Ductyiefi,  for  their  nimble  view 
er  rtlw  like  «aur«*of  Sapphirks  di»e  tieocend 
Thither,  which  hiii  m  name  were  to  offend. 
Her  arnu  like  two  Iambics  raiacd  on  liie, 
Due  with  her  bn>w  bear  equal  majestie ; 
Her  less  like  two  atraiglu  apondeea  keep  apace, 
Slow  u  two  acuzona,  but  with  acately  grace. 

The  piece  concludes  wiih  a  speech  by  Pohles.  who  set- 
ties  aU  the  disputes,  and  love*,  of  the  Arts.  Poeta  pro- 
for  the  (uture  to  attach  himself  to  Histona.  Rhe- 
1,  though  she  loves  Logicus,  yet  as  they  do  not  mutu- 
ally acrce,  ahe  is  united  to  grammaticus.  PoKtes  coun- 
■aM  Phlegmaiico,  who  b  Logicus*s  man,  to  leave  off* 
r,  and  to  learn  better  manners  ;  and  Choler,  Gram- 
's man,  to  bridle  himself; — that  Ethicus  and 
wouM  vouchsafe  to  give  good  advice  to  P(>eia 
•ad  Hisforia ;— and  Physics  to  her  children  Geographus 
wad  AstfUflMmiia  :  fur  Grammaticus  and  Rhetoric,  he  aays, 
ihrir  leagues  will  always  agree  and  will  not  fall  wit ;  and 
for  Geomeires  and  Ariihmelica  they  will  be  very  regular. 
Meianchulico,  who  la  Poeta*s  man,  is  left  quite  alone,  and 
agrees  to  be  married  to  Musica ;  and  at  length  Phantahtea, 
hy  the  entreaty  of  Poeta.  becomes  the  servant  of  Melan- 
cfaohco  and  Muvica.  Physiognomus  snd  Cheiromaniea, 
who  are  in  the  character  of  gypaies  snd  fonune>telleni, 
are  finally  exiled  from  the  ialand  of  Fortnnata,  where  lies 
the  whole  scene  of  the  action  in  the  residence  of  the  mor- 
riedmlM, 

The  pedant-comic-writer  haa  even  attended  to  the 
dresses  of  his  characters,  which  are  minutely  given. 
Thus  Melancholicn  wears  a  black  suit,  a  black  hat,  a  black 
doak,and  black  worked  bands,  black  gloves,  si>d  black 
shoes.  Sanguis,  the  servsnt  of  Medicus,  is  in  a  n-d  suit ; 
on  the  breajit  ii  a  man  with  his  nose  bleeding ;  on  the  liack, 
ooe  letting  blood  in  his  arm ;  with  a  red  hat  and  band,  red 
■tockiaga,  and  red  pumps. 

It  is  recorded  of  this  play,  that  the  Oxford  scholars, 
rsaolving  togivp  Jamett  I  a  relish  of  their  geniua,  requested 
leave  lo  act  thm  notable  piece.  Honest  Anthony  Wood 
tella  us,  that  it  being  Uio  grave  for  the  king,  and  too  vcho- 
laafie  for  the  audi'ory,  or,  as  some  have  said,  the  actors 
had  taken  too  much  wine,  his  msjeaty  ofiered  several 
fiBurs,  after  two  acta,  to  withdraw.  He  was  prevailed  lo 
ait  it  out,  in  mere  charity  to  the  Oxford  scholars.  The 
tMom'mg  humourous  epigram  was  produced  on  the  oc- 
CMiont 

At  ChrlKt  chiirrh  manisse  done  before  the  king, 
LesiC  that  those  mHtca  should  want  an  oflerlng. 
The  k\ng  himMlf  did  offer «— What,  I  pray  ? 
Be  offered  twice  or  thrice— to  go  away ! 

A coirrniTAHCE  iw  dbam anc  dialogue. 

Crown,  in  h'w  *  City  Pditiqiies,*  1688,  a  comedy  written 
la  aatiriae  the  Whigs'of  those  days,  was  accused  of  having 
character  too  closely  after  Ufo,  and  his  enemies 
\  comedy  into  a  libel    Ha  haa  defrnded  bioiself 


in  hi«  preface  from  this  imputation.  It  was  particiriariy 
laid  to  hia  charge  that  in  jhe  characters  of  BanoUne,  a^ 
old  corrupt  lawyer  and  his  wife,  Lucinda,  a  wanton  coua* 
try  girl,  he  intended  lo  ridicule  a  certain  serjeaitt  M— — • 
and  his  young  wife.  It  waa  even  said  that  the  comediai 
mimicked  the  odd  speech  of  the  aforesaid  Serjeant,  who 
having  lost  all  his  teeth,  uttered  his  words  in  a  very  pecu- 
liar manner.  On  this,  Crown  tells  us  in  his  defence,  that 
ihK  comedian  must  not  be  blamed  for  this  peculiarity,  aa  il 
was  an  invention  of  the  author  himself,  who  had  latight  it 
to  the  player.  He  seems  to  have  coosMdered  il  as  uo  ordi* 
nary  invention,  and  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  haa 
moMt  painfully  printed  the  speeches  of  the  lawyer  in  thii 
tintiuiar  gibfaterish ;  and  his  reasons,  as  well  aa  hia  dio> 
covt-ry,  appear  veiy  remarkable. 

He  aaya,  that  *  Not  any  ooe  old  man  more  than  ■»M?^hff 
is  mimicked,  by  Mr  Lee's  way  of  speaking,  wliich  all  co- 
medians can  wiinens,  was  my  own  inven/ion,  and  Mr  Lee 
was  taught  it  by  me.  To  prove  this  farther,  I  have^rmlirf 
Bartoline's  |>art  in  that  manner  of  spelling,  by  which  I 
taught  it  Mr  Lee.  They  who  have  no  teeth  cannot  pro- 
nounce many  letters  plain,  but  perpetually  lisp,  and  break 
their  words ;  and  some  words  they  cannot  bring  out  all. 
Aa  for  instance,  th  is  pronounced  by  thrusting  the  toogoa 
hard  to  the  teeth,  therefore  that  sound  they  cannot  nMUie. 
but  something  like  il.  For  that  reason  you  will  often  Hod 
in  Bari<>lint*s  part,  instead  of  <A,  oy,  uaj/at  fur  that ;  yiak, 
for.thiH;  ^o«A,  fur  thotie;  simieiimes  a  I  is  left  out,  aa 
hmuandy  t<ir  thousand ;  Atrfy,  for  thirty.  S  they  proootaco 
like  sA,  Mhir,  fur  air ;  muuht  lor  must ;  /  they  speak  like  dk  ; 
thereft»re  you  w ill  (inti  chrue^  fi»r  true ;  chreumm^  for  treaaoo ; 
c/io,  fur  tu ;  choo^  fur  two ;  cAen,  fi>r  ten ;  ehake,  ibr  take. 
And  this  ch  IS  not  to  be  pronounced  like  Ar,  as  'ts  in  chriatiaii, 
but  as  in  child,  church,  chest.  I  desire  the  reader  to  ob- 
serve these  things,  because  otherwise  he  will  hardly  tn- 
dersrand  mmh  of  the  lawyer's  part,  which  in  the  ofanioa 
of  all  is  the  most  divertiaing  in  the  comedy ;  but  when  tlus 
ridiculoua  way  of  speaking  is  familiar  with  him,  it  will  ren- 
der the  psri  more  pleasani.' 

One  hardly  ex|>ecta  an  curious  a  piece  of  orthoepy  in  the 
preface  to  a  comedy.  It  may  have  reoiiired  great  obser- 
vation and  ingenuity  to  have  discovered  the  cause  of  old. 
ItHithless,  men  mumbling  their  words.  But  as  a  piece  oi 
comic  hiim«iur,  on  which  the  auihor  appears  to  have  prided 
himsell,  the  effect  is  far  from  fortunate;  humour  arising 
from  a  personal  defect,  is  but  a  miserable  substituUi  for 
that  of  a  more  genuine  kind.  I  shall  give  a  specimen  of 
this  strange  gibberish,  as  it  is  so  laborioiisly  printed.  It 
may  amuse  the  reader  to  see  his  mother's  language  trana- 
forined  into  so  odd  a  shape  that  it  ia  with  difficulty  he  caa 
recgni/e  il. 

0!d  Uartoline  thus  speaks  >-^  I  wrong'd  my  ^ht^f,  dm 
entclur  iurho  bondth  of  marriage,  and  c«»uld  not  perform 
covmaniah,  I  mitsht  well  hinke  you  wuuld  rhake  the  forfei- 
ture of  the  bond ;  and  I  never  found  equichy  in  a  bedg  in 
my  life ;  hut  i'll  tro«ince  you  boh ;  I  have  paved  joj^iak 
wi'  ihe  bonrth  of  honester  people  yen  you  are,ya<  never 
did  me  nf»r  sny  man  any  wrung,  but  had  law  o'  yeir  J^dak 
and  risht  o'  yeir  sAyc/sA,  but  because  yey  had  i>ot  me  c/ 
ihyrfah^  I  ha'  ^Aroton  'em  in  Jayli^^  and  got  if«jr 
o/sA  for  my  elyentshf  yat  had  no  more  cf^tlt  to 'caa 


yeir 

eithehniith 
yen  dog$h.* 


TRC  COMBDY  OF   A   MADMaH. 


Desmarets,  the  friend  of  Richelieu,  mentioned  in  the 
article  Richelieu,  page  88,  was  a  very  extraordinary  cbafw 
arter,  and  produced  many  cffuaions  of  genius  in  early  life^ 
till  he  b<'came  a  mystical  fanatic.  It  was  said  of  him, 
that  *  he  was  the  (restesi  madman  among  poets,  and  tho 
best  p«>et  smone  madmen.'  Hb  comedy  uf  *  The  Visioi^ 
nries*  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  dramatic  pro* 
jects,  and  in  respect  to  its  genius  and  lunacy,  may  be 
si<lered  as  a  litt-rary  curioaity. 

In  this  singular  comedy  all  Bedlam  seems  to  be  let 
on  the  stage,  and  '•very  character  has  a  high  claim  to  aa 
afiarimrnt  in  it.  It  b  indeed  suspected  that  the  cardinal 
had  a  hand  in  this  anomalous  drama,  and  in  spite  of  itf 
exiravajrance  it  was  favourably  received  bj  the  pubUe« 
who  certainly  had  never  seen  any  thing  like  it. 

Every  character  in  this  piece  acts  under  some  hallticiMw 
lion  of  the  mind,  or  a  fit  of  madness.  Artahaxe,  b  a 
cowardly  hero,  who  believes  he  has  conquered  the  worid. 
Amidor.  is  a  wild  poet,  who  imagines  he  ranka  above  Ho- 
mer. Filidan,  is  a  lover,  who  becomes  inflrmmable  aa  ctA" 
powder,  for  every  mbtreaa  he  reads  of  in  romanoaa.  Phfti 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


w  Cnm^i.  ^lMulii»,''i™rHilTn«lhe"'  Hu'»!^  (/aIci- 


inihewurld.bmpndei 


fcrtlwui. 

Tba  plui  u  in  prrToci  hamioaj  wiih  Ihs  piniiia  oT  ihs 
tmhcir,  uhI  the  ehtrmnen  ho  hit  invvplt^-— prrft^j  ui> 
4Dn»clcd.  and  rftncifully  wild.     Alciditii  revilvH  to  mvry 

«r  thrir  awn.      Hi   ofTsn  thsm  to  llirg  lint  who  camri. 
He  >I^ceptI  fat  hii  fon-in-liw  Ihs  fiiK  who  ofleri,  iikI  k 
deul;  coniHiKxd  thil  hn  >*  wlihii 
•BGom|>liihin(  hn  wiihfli.     Ai  ih< 
•|n  whom  we  tnire  nolie«d  fEvquri 


.•■nWnuiHl  k 


n  p«nod  oT 
r™jiiMitl»  hiuBi  hii  houH.  hi 


The  CI 


fcnllemui  frooi  hn 

lo  her  Muwdonitn  ben,  d-^Huci  her  reioiuiimi  of  d;- 

i.0.  w*™^"^" 'p"^7nTmank?mt'rr?in  Birti  un^ 


It  na mix pnliU mnnprn, ■qxiaeer  un unHiii  f 
PHlique  mm  am  maallrii  rc««ilr  l>  ilouceur 

Pr»n?rai«.je  le  hennlde  tMt  d'liure  mne ! 
Pour Jeiniia  nmiiunt  Jin,  *Jk«  lacoineille! 


o,nrrAtker,  Iwlliha 


XKf 


1  ■nhuin  nr 

Then  <n  hen  chlklran  IbUedln  our 

Thrn  we  lie  In,  ere  ljl(,  wetck.'w  lei'.l :" 

Theee  melte  »  hid  furawell  ui  Corned/ ! 
Allenttlh  ihe.e  imgiined  ("iiMnJiw  ifqwer;  Filidui 
aederei  IhiU  in  llitee  llifoe  girli  hf  cmnnol  finJ  Ih-  mic 
(ran  he  utntRi.  Amldwr  eanrmre  he  «i)y  eiked  liir  une 
of  hii  dtnihlen  oul  ••t  pure  (ellulrv,  and  Ihei  he  i>  only 
■  lorar— in  nne!   When  Phelen'e  ii  qimlii.ned  alier  Ihe 


nailer  hiniurir  lur  ■  rnomeDl,  wilh  the  ho; 
icliinlod  lit  onjny  their  whiniica]  reeeiiai, 

.t  eubjnt,  CHnpoiBil  wtlb  no  nrdinirj  la 


h«ded  »iih  enmmon-pleM ;  Iha  urrul.ty  of  eloquenre. 
which  hu  bfen  liwnii  eery  eireeebia  lo  Iha  (reel  niaie  of 
reulen.  The  'wo  treaMea  now  nntwed  msT  he  con- 
pared  "o  Ihe  higWr-SnieheJ  P""'t  "<>'-'  ti»UFr  moy  be 
■Mte  finely  d««n«l|  »"J  »no«o  tlrcikee  mty  h-  more 
dafiodaii  Iha  anelhir  epMo  thee  oeeuiiv.  ihnn  ihe  i«,n, 
JaroiH  Unek  oTjuilrfile  hawed  «li  by  ihe  Grrmnn  rhi-eler. 
BirOaeria  Mackemir,  a  p-ilire  wriicr  inH  a  m..n>  rio. 
aoMIt  ptandef,  pnWilhrd  in  1BSS»  n...r.l  ,.a,'  |.fefe,rin« 
MliUide  to  pohlic  eniplneni«l.  The  rloqo^nei  oJh«  .Irle 
wal  well  eiiited  tn  the  iii||Bilir  ofha  e.ib|Ml ;  (he  mAm-Vrt 
lyeprenileil  mrer  ihne*  fiiractiirelifft. 


bee«u>e  there  is  enntrthinf  aablinta  kiihweterlininiwhii... 
would  retire  rmnj  the  eircle  rf mdnleni  Irijlern,  nr  depreerd 

nlouoolyUva,  ""■■  '•■--- 


peiiur  compueiunn  of  the   Sciicli   writer.      Mukeabi^ 

IiTe,  Gnt  u  a  pleeder,  and  ■flerwerda  u  ■  juil|{°  ■  thai  te 
»a>  an  eluqueal  wrtier,  end  aneicelleni  c.itii;,  ai-d  a  wiL 
we  hare  the  .uthuntjof  Drvdee,  who  em j.,  thai  iill  ho 
waa  anitiaiBied  with  that  noble  wii  DTScoilwid.SirGeiirM 
Mackeniie,  he  had  BB>  known  the  beaunrul  ura  uf  wgidi 
and  thuufhii  in  poeirj;,  which  Sir  Gcot)^  had  ei|iluHj 
and  eienijiliBrd  lo  him  in  comrenium.      Ar  ajud|»,aad 

di'ifnd  hie  DltneT  he  ii  niuet  hideuurly  |>eiiil>^  Lnh^ 
the  dark  pendt  of  a  poeiical  Sjiagnuletti — M>  Grahaar, 
IB  hii  poem  on  >  The  Birdi  uTScvllaad.'  Sii  G«ir|e 
Heed  in  the  aj^e  of  rehrlli«i — and  lucd  lurlure  :  we  bhM 
entirely  pul  a>ide  hie  puliiical.  la  atirnd  to  hie  liiaian 
charai^ter.  Blair  haa  quisled  hii  plndin((  i<  a  niwlel  U 
eUiqiienre,  and  Mr  Gralwine  ia  uiiiiiil  id  ihe  fene  rf 
Mackeniie,  when  he  elludea  lo  hia  ■heir.hjfrHleo  naiH.' 
tn  1669,  lie  relired  U>  Oiford,  lo  indulge  the  liuwie*  d 
atudy  in  Ihe  Bodleian  Library,  and  la  practice  thai  acilh 
■tide  which  aa  dclijhied  hini  in  the-ur ;  but  ihiee  jetn 
afietwardfl  he  (iied  hitnaeir  in  Li>Dd<,n.  Evehio,  whe 
wrote  ID  revDur  nT  public  empkiyDicnt  being  iicrlenhle  U 
mliltide,  paeaed  hii  diet  in  the  IraiMjuilhiy  oT  hia  aiudica, 
and  wrote  aiauMI  Ihe  habiti  which  he  himiwir  nnn  hntd. 
By  thii  it  nuy  appear,  thai,  ihei  oT  which  we  hare  Ibi 


lind  Ihrm  len  many  neiHiridi  gf  iheir  unhaii.e  teeliofi, 
■hen  Ihry  IKhil|!ed  thii  pawnnio  eireca  ;  andaomeifc 
^ienl  haejoMly  niri.  ihat  nD*e  but  ■  Oud.or  ■  iaTa|a,ai 


lucUtnbe  In  the  rliy,  where,  whan  Ihejr  I 
eiurhl  flir  no ntheriUvenleemenl  llUn  I 
ml  ihere  tn  Jn  imhlnf  alM  than  w  ma 

tay  be,  Iflhr/  nude  a  Pinher  kicued  iip 


ialqr  ImerFH  adnpied  htm  the  i 
pleaaaiecaa  bcieceieeil  he  i 

anJeellinlaflinda.aiteaiicm 
rleiiiriKreauornlranfe     ' 

n-pinc  e<|nelly  at  one  awTdoInn 


an*  iiihw  dbk, 

.  ..- -rihemmewraf 

Am  bn  an  InNllereM  eiMM, 

liking  nT  new  iiiriiinnarkgehK 


Ii  niher  ernriatei  ihan 


inpeny :  but  V  flianoe 
'•I'—m,  uKii  we  are  w>  el  nanl  H 
n  liimcModlB  pnhu  irkunnear.  (b« 


•d.lreoeihlil'riend) 'MydearC 


The  traci  of  Macken 


I  rannnt  (Aw  Ihie  oiihjeel  wiihoul  Ihe  ■< 

ilitiHe  nicewerv,  and  fnr  him  'loll'iide  h^ 
nd  ii<  Pnneeniei.iN-a :  bill  wo  ahall  GnJ  ibi 
undred  Ihinfi  10  be  dreaded. 


it  aU'hM 


LITERATURE. 


IS1 


is  indispeiuible  for  literary  pursuiti.  No  ooa- 
work  ha«  y«i  been  ctaa^mcdt  but  iw  KUihor,  like 
rot  BW^icjau,  retired  finM  lu  the  |^ve  ur  iheclusvt, 
I*  uvocait!  tii«  «|Mriu.  Ererj  pruductiou  of  genius  miMl 
bt  Ikr  pruitKniun  uf  eiiihu»ia«ai.  Wh«ro  the  yuuth  kighi 
amd  teafui«h«ii,  aod  feels  him»c:f  among  cri»wd«  ta  an  iik- 
taulaiude,— !hai  u  Ihcoiuaieot  ii>  djr  into  gecluiihin  aiMl 
itujon.  Where  can  he  indulge  hut  lu  toiiiude  ihti  line 
)  oThu  soul  7  where  but  m  ■uiiiude  can  he  occupy 
df  lo  useful  dreams  b^  night,  and,  whf-n  ihe  morninji 
Oy  withoiii  mierrupiioo  to  hjs  unfinished  lab-iurs? 
tu  the  fnvol<ius  is  a  vast  ilf seri,  to  the  man  of 
gcSMs  il  IS  ihc  enchanted  garden  of  Anuiila. 

Cireru  was  unt-asy  amidst  applauding  Rom^,  and  he 
has  deMgoatvd  his  numerous  wurkit  by  the  inlirs  of  his  ra- 
rkMs  viliais  whcru  ihey  were  eurauosed.  Vuitaire  had 
taleais,  and  a  U<«le  fur  society,  Tet  he  not  only  withdrew 
by  ni«rval4,  but  at  one  period  of  his  life  passed  five  years 
is  *be  aio«  seciet  seclusioo  and  fervent  siutlies.  M«Hite»- 
qiM«  quilted  the  brilliant  circles  of  Fans  for  his  b<iuk«,  his 
■edftautms,  and  fur  his  immortal  wi»rk,  ami  wss  ridiculed 
bv  the  gay  irider^  he  relinquished.  Harringinn,  lo  cum- 
KKe  his  Ocftaiia,  severed  himself  from  the  society  of  his 
birad«i,  and  was  so  wrapt  in  abstraetitin,  that  he  wa*  pitied 
BS  a  lunatic.  Descartes,  inflamed  by  grniii«,  sbruptly 
bmks  ait  his  friendly  cohnesi'iny,  hires  an  obscure  hcMise 
is  an  unfrrquvitted  curner  at  Paris,  and  applirs  liimseif  to 
■tedy  during  two  years  unknown  t»  his  acquaintance. 
Adsitt  Smith,  after  the  publicatinn  of  his  first  wiirk,  thnnvs 
hinurlf  into  a  rviirement  that  lasted  ten  years;  even 
HuBse  rai.ied  him  fur  separating  himself  from  ilie  world; 
bat  the  creat  piilitical  inquirer  satisfifd  the  workl,  and  his 
friends,  by  his  Kreai  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Naiumis. 

But  tli»  swliiude,  at  first  a  necessity,  and  then  a  pli^- 
sure,  at  Irn^ih  is  inrt  borne  without  refiiiting.  1  will  call 
(or  a  witness  a  ^real  gemus,  and  he  shall  speak  himself. 
Gibbim  says. '  I  ferl,  and  shall  continue  to  f«el,  that  domes- 
be  suhiude,  however  il  may  be  ailevuiled  by  the  worM,  by 
■nidy  and  rvirn  by  friendship,  is  a  comfortless  stste,  which 
wil  grow  more  iiaJnful  as  I  descend  in  the  vale  of  yfatii :' 
MoBuirs,  Vol.  I,  p  216.  And  afterwards  he  writes  to  a 
friend,  *  Vour  vi^ii  has  only  served  to  remind  me  that 
■an,  h«»wev«-r  amused  and  occupied  in  his  ckiset,  was  not 
mm\v  iv  live  alone.' 

I  Bu^tt  (herefure  now  sketch  a  difierrnt  picture  c»f  lite- 
niT  ao.itude  than  tome  sanguine  and  youthful  nuuds  cou- 


to  his  Muse,'  ho  exquisitely  paints  ina  situauon  «^  men  «! 
genius. 


■  Je  les  vols,  virtimeF  dii  ^rnls. 


Even  the  sublim««t  of  men,  Milton,  who  is  not  apt  to 
vent  c>*mplaints,  appears  lo  have  felt  this  irkiMtme  period 
d*  hfe.  In  the  preface  to  Sineciymnus,  he  savs,  *  It  is 
but  justice,  not  r<i  defraud  of  due  esteem  the  iDearassmc 
faftsTi  and  sturliaua  watehing$t  wherein  1  have  spent  and 
Und  oiit  a-ino»t  a  whole  youth.* 

Solitude  in  a  later  period  of  life,  or  rather  the  neglect 
which  awaits  the  solitary  roan,  is  felt  with  acuter  sen^i- 
bibty.  Cuwiey,  that  enihuaui^t  Cm*  rural  ee«?luni>n,  in  his 
retir^menr  calls  himself*  The  melancholy  Cowky.'  Ma- 
•oo  has  truly  tran'^ferred  the  vamc  epithet  to  Gray.  ReatI 
in  hi4  letters  the  history  of  solitude.  We  lamt-nl  the  loss 
of  Cowley's  currespfiodence  through  the  mistaken  noiiim 
of  Sprat;  he  assuredly  had  uainied  ihe  sorrows  of  hi« 
beart.  BtM  Sbenst'ine  has  filled  his  fiages  with  ihe  rri^ 
of  an  amiable  being  whose  soul  Weed*  in  the  dead  ob  ivion 
of  soiitude.  Linien  to  hit  melancholy  expression^.  *  Now 
I  am  o-me  from  a  visit,  every  little  un-  a«ineiisi<«  HiilRcient 
to  mtrodiM**!  my  wh<ile  train  of  roelanch<4y  cnnsiderA-inn^, 
and  to  make  me  iifteriT  'dissatisfied  with  the  life  I  now  lead, 
and  the  life  I  foresee  I  shaR  lead.  1  am  an^rv.  and  envi- 
ous, a'ld  dej«scted  and  frantic,  and  disreirar<f  sil  pre!*eni 
thinffs,  as  liecomes  a  madman  to  do.  I  am  infinitely  plea«ed 
(tVMish  it  is  a  gloomv  joy)  with  the  spiilicaiion  of  !> 
Swifi's  cnmplaim,  that  he  is  forced  to  die  in  a  rai;e,  like  a 
poinoncd  rat  in  a  hole.'  Let  the  k>ver  of  so'itnde  muse  on 
Its  picture  throughout  the  year,  in  the  following  stanza  by 
the  same  poet : 

Ted}n*ts  sffain  in  rurse  the  drizzlbig  day, 
Afslii  ft  tnice  the  wintry  irarks  orniiow  ! 

Or.  ftH<he<I  by  vernal  air*,  again  survey 
The  •elf-aame  hawthorns  bud !  and  cowslips  blow ! 

Swifi's  Inters  paint  in  terrifying  rnloiirs  a  pirtiirn  of 
■olifude,  and  a*  I^niih  hi«  despur  closed  with  iHidtiim. 
The  am  able  Gre«set  could  not  sport  with  *he  brilliant 
;b  of  his  biitterily-mune,  without  dropping  some  qneni- 
tiprwaion  ob  tbn  adiliwU  <f  gnirn.    la  hia  *  Epistle 


All  liiibie  pnx  d'uii  eclai  psiiaffvr, 
Vivre  isules,  sann  jnuri  de  Is  vi«  ■* 

And  afterwards  h«  adds, 

*  Vingt  nns  d'conuU,  pour  quelqne  lo'irs  le  gkili  a  !* 

T  conclude  with  one  more  anecdote  on  soiiiudo,  which 
may  ainiMe.  Wnen  Menage,  atiacsed  by  some,  and  aban* 
dunod  by  others,  was  seized  by  a  hi  uf  the  spleen,  he  re- 
treated into  the  oiuntry,  and  gave  up  Iim  famouii  JVIercuri* 
ales:  those  Wednesday*  when  the  iiierali  k»seiiililed  at 
his  house,  to  prai«e  up  or  cry  d«iwn  one  aiHiiher,  as  is  usual 
with  the  literary  populace.  Menage  expei:ii-d  to  find  that 
tranquil  ity  in  the  country  which  he  had  Irequenily  di-scrib- 
ed  in  his  verNea  :  but  as  he  was  only  a  pot-iical  plagiarista 
it  IS  not  strange  our  pastoral  writer  was  greatly  divappoint- 
ed.  Some  country  rogues  having  ki.led  his  piieoiM,  they 
gave  him  mi»re  vexation  than  his  critics.  lie  hastennd 
his  return  to  Pans.  '  It  is  better,'  he  ob<4ervfrd  *  siuco  W9 
are  born  to  suffer,  to  feel  only  reasonable  sorrows.' 

LITCRART   FRIENDSHIPi. 

The  inemnrable  friendsliip  of  Beaumonnt  and  Fletcher 
so  closely  united  iheir  labnura,  that  we  caiinoi  dincover  thn 
prtMliictions  of  enher;  and  biographers  cannot,  without 
dilfitMilty,  compose  the  memoirs  id*  ihe  mie,  wiih«>ut  runiung 
into  the  life  (if  the  other.  They  ptnirtrayed  the  same  cha* 
racters,  white  Ihey  mingled  sentiment  with  ncniimenl,  and 
their  days  were  as  closely  interwoven  as  their  verses, 
Metastaiiio  and  Farinelli  were  bom  about  the  rame  time, 
and  early  acqiiiunted.  They  railed  one  another  Onmtihf 
or  twin !  Both  the  delight  oi  Euro|»e,  both  lived  to  an  ad« 
vanced  age,  and  died  n*-arly  at  the  same  iinie.  Their  fer> 
tune  bore. too,  a  resemblance;  fiir  thev  were  both  penMioo* 
eil  but  lived  and  died  separated  in  the  distant  courts  of 
Vienna  and  M«idrid.  Montaigne  arnl  CHarron  were  rivals, 
bill  always  frirnd*;  surh  was  Monisi^rne'n  sffection  for 
Charron,  that  he  |M>rmittf  d  him  by  his  will  to  bear  the  full 
arms  uf  hi*  family :  and  Charron  evin«r«-d  his  gratitude  to 
the  manes  of  hm  departed  frieml,  by  leaving  his  fortune  to 
the  sinter  of  Montaigne,  who  had  married.  Forty  yeart 
of  friendahip,  uiiiniemipted  bv  rivalry  or  envv,  crowned  the 
lives  of  Pofgiiis  andLeimsn)  Areiin,  two  of  the  illiisirious 
revivers  of  letters.  A  singular  cii^tf»in  f*rm<-rly  prevailed 
am«»ng  our  own  writers,  which  was  an  sfFenionikie  tribula 
to  our  li'eiarv  veterans  by  young  writi  r^.— The  former 
ad<»t)led  the  falter  bv  the  title  of  %uut.  Ben  Jiins«Mi  had 
twelve  of  these  |ioeiiral  sons.  Wsl'on,  the  luigler,  adopt- 
ed Cotton,  the  transistor  fif  Montaigne. 

Among  the  inont  faicinating  efl^O).ii>nn  f>f  genius  are  thoa« 
little  pieces  which  i»  mnsecrates  to  the  raiHe  of  frifiidship. 
In  that  poeni  of  Cow  lev,  comftojieii  un  the  dt  ath  of  hi* 
friend  Harvey,  the  following  stanza  presents  a  pleasinf 
picture  of  the  employments  of  two  \oiing  students  t^ 

*  Say,  r»r3rou  saw  its,  yetnimortnl  liirhts, 
Ht»w  oft  uiiwrnrietl  have  wesper-i  il"  nii^hts  ! 
Till  the  Le(i{?nn  ^tam,  an  fHmrd  liir  love, 
Wimd'rrd  at  us  from  above. 

We  i«penl  them  nf>l  In  toys,  in  Iii«t.  or  wine ; 

Dm  searrh  of  deep  philosophy, 

Wit.  e|iM|iictice,  sikI  |Mietry. 
Arts  whkrh  1  loved,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  ihbia.* 

Milton  ha<  iHit  onlv  given  the  exqirMi'e  Lvridns  to  th« 
meninrv  uf  a  vnnng  friend,  but  in  lii«  Kpiiaphium  Jkami 
NJs,  to  that  of  Deodatus,  has  |)oiired  forili  KMine  interesting 
sentim<>nts.  It  has  been  versified  by  Lan*;horne.  Now, 
says  the  poet, 

« To  whom  ahall  I  mv  hopes  awl  frar«  impart, 
Or  tru«t  the  cares  anil  follies  of  my  heart  ;* 

The  eirgv  of  Tickell,  maliciously  ra'lcd  by  Steein 
•  prose  in  rhvme.*  is  alikn  in«pired  by  BfTTiion  ariil  fw^\ 
il  ha^  a  mel.'idioiis  langmtr,  and  a  m^lrimholv  grace  Tlie 
siinn"!  of  Gray  to  the  memorv  of  Wes^t  i*  n  beautiful  ef^ 
fii«inn.  and  a  moiiel  for  K)ngli«h  snnnft-*.  Il^-lveiius  wag 
the  protector  of  men  of  genius,  whom  he  ass'is'ed  not  only 
vnih  his  cri'trism.  but  his  fortune.  At  hi*  death,  Sainia 
read  in  the  French  academy  anepi«t]«  to  the  mnnt'S  of  big 
friend.  Saurin,  wrentling  with  i.b«rinitv  snd  jHivcrty,  had 
been  drawH  into  literary  existence  by  the  siip|iorting  hand 
of  HelvetiiH.  Our  poet  thus  addreiiia  him  in  the  warn 
tones  of  gratitude : 
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*  C*eat  iiii  qui  roe  cherchani  au  arin  de  lintbituiM 

Relcvufi  nu»ii  aifrt  abbaitti. 
£t  Bjua  mc  rendre  chere,  une  via  imponune. 

Qu*  imporUriJl  cea  pleura — 

0  (Inuleur  impuiaaanut !    O  refreca  superflua  ! 
Je  via,  hela«  f    Jc  vie,  ec  mon  ami  n*eat  plua  S* 

IMITATSD. 

In  Miaery^a  haunU  thy  friend  thy  bountiea  aeUa, 
Ami  give  an  urcent  Ule  aome  daya  of  eaae ; 
Ah  !  ye  vain  ffriefa,  auperfluoua  teara  1  chide  ! 

1  live,  alaa !    I  live— «nd  ibou  haai  died ! 

The  literary  fiicndahip  of  ft  father  with  his  aoa 
•T  the  rareal  aUiancea  in  the  republic  of  letters. 


It  one 
It  was 


f  rat^yioK  to  the  feelingi  of  younf  Gibbon,  in  the  fervour  of 
uterary  ambition,  to  dedicate  hia  first  fruiia  to  his  father. 
The  too  lively  aon  of  Crebilloo,  though  hia  waa  a  verj 
different  genius  to  the  grandeur  of  hia  father**,  yot  dedi* 
cated  hit  works,  to  him,  and  for  a  moment  put  aaide  hia 
wit  and  raillery  for  the  pathetic  exprenions  offilial  venera^ 
litfo.  We  have  had  a  remarkable  inalance  in  the  two  Rich- 
ardsons;  and  the  father  in  hia  original  manner,  haa,  in  the 
moat  glowing  language,  expressed  hia  affectionate  aenii- 
menta.  He  says, '  My  time  of  learning  waa  employed  in 
buainess;  but,  after  all,  I  have  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tonguea,  because  a  part  of  me  poaaeasea  them,  to  whom  I 
can  recur  at  pleasure,  just  as  I  hare  a  hand  when  I 
wouM  write  or  paini,  feet  to  walk,  and  eyes  to  see.  My 
•on  ia  my  learning,  as  I  am  that  to  him  whidi  he  haa  not. 

We  make  one  man,  and  such  a  compouud  man  may 

probably  produce  what  no  aingle  man  can.'  And  further, 
<  I  always  think  it  my  peculiar  happineas  to  be  aa  it  were 
enlarged,  expanded,  made  another  man  by  the  acquisition 
of  my  aon  ;  and  he  ihinlc«  in  the  aame  manner  concerning 
Biy  union  wiih  him.*  This  ia  aa  curioua  as  it  is  uncom- 
mon ;  however  the  cynic  may  call  it  egotism ! 

Some  for  their  friend  have  died  penetrated  with  incon- 
•olable  grief;  some  have  aacnficed  their  character  to  pre- 
■erre  his  own  ;  aome  have  ahared  their  limited  fortune  ; 
and  some  have  remained  attached  to  their  friend  in  the 
cdd  season  of  adveraity. 

Jurieu  deiuHinccd  Bayle  as  an  impioua  writer,  and  drew 
his  conclufion«  from  the  «  Avis  aux  Refugiis.'  This  work 
is  written  against  the  Calviniafs,  and  therefore  beciHnea 
impious  in  Holland.  Bayle  might  have  exculpated  himst* If 
with  facility,  by  declaring  the  work  was  composed  by  La 
Rootle  ;  but  he  preferred  to  be  persecuted,  rather  than  t«i 
ruin  his  friend  ;  he  therefore  was  silent,  and  wascondemn- 
mI.  When  the  minister  Fououe!  was  abandoned  by  all, it 
waa  the  men  ofletterahe  had  paironizeil  who  never  forw 
•ook  hin  prison  ;  and  man^  have  dedicated  their  works  to 
great  men  in  their  adversity,  whom  they  scorned  to  n«Hire 
at  the  time  when  they  were  noticed  by  ail.  The  learned 
Gogiiet  bequeathed  'his  Mss  and  library  to  his  friend  Fu- 
gere,  with  whom  he  had  united  his  affections  and  his  stud- 
ies. His  work  on  the  *  Origin  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences* 
had  b<-en  much  indebted  to  his  aid.  Fugere,  who  knew 
his  friend  to  be  past  recovery,  prcaerved  a  mute  de^palr. 
during  the  j'low  and  painful  'disease,  and  on  the  death  of 
Goyiiet,  th"  viciim  «»f  sensibility,  perished  amidst  the  manu- 
scripts which  his  friend  had,  in  vain,  bequeathed  to  prepare 
for  publication.  The  Ahh6  de  Saint  Pierre  gave  an  in- 
teresting prwif  of  literary  friendship.  When  he  was  at 
college,  he  formed  a  «ni«»n  with  Varignon,  the  geometri- 
cian. They  were  of  congenial  dispositions.  When  h«i 
went  to  Paris,  he  invited  Varign«n  to  acroropanv  him ; 
but  Varignon  had  nothing,  and  the  Ahh^  was  far  from 
rich.  A  certain  income  was  necessary  for  the  tranMuil 
pursuits  <»f  geometry.  Our  Ahh^  had  an  income  of  1800 
Svres ;  from  this  he  deducted  300,  which  he  gave  to  the 
geometrician,  accompanied  by  a  delicacy  which  few  but  a 
man  of  genius  could  conceive.  '  I  do  not  give  it  to  y.wj,' 
be  said.  •  as  a  salarv,  but  an  annuity,  that  you  mav  be  in- 
dependent, and  quit  me  when  you  dislike  me.*  Something 
pearly  aimilar  embellishes  our  own  literary  histo-y.  When 
Akenside  was  in  great  danger  of  experiencing  famine  aa 
well  as  fame,  Mr  Dyson  allowed  him  three  hundred  p«>unds 
•  year.  Of  this  gentleman,  perhaps,  mithin?  is  known  ; 
▼M  whatever  his  life  may  be,  it  meriia  the  tribute  of  the 
biographer.  To  clo^e  with  these  honourable  testimonies 
•T  literary  friendahip,  we  muat  not  omit  that  oP  Churchill 
and  Llovd.  It  is  known  that  when  Movd  heard  of  the 
death  of  our  poet,  he  acted  the  part  which  Fugere  did  to 
GogueU  The  page  it  crowded,  but  my  facts  are  by  — 
eihaneled. 


DO 


The  most  illustrious  of  the  aneieots  prefixed  the 
of  some  frteixl  to  the  head  of  their  works.— We  too  oAea 
place  that  of  some  patron.  Tbejr  booouraUy  inserted  it 
Ml  their  works.  When  a  man  of  genius,  however,  showg 
that  he  is  not  less  mindful  of  his  social  affection  than  hia 
fame,  he  is  the  more  loved  by  his  reader.  I^to  communti 
cated  a  ray  of  his  glory  to  his  brothers ;  for  in  his  republie 
he  ascribes  some  parts  to  Adinuntus  and  Glaucbon ;  tod 
Antiphon  the  voungest  is  made  to  deliver  bis  sentiments  in 
the  Parmeni«ws.  To  perpetuate  the  fondness  of  iiriend- 
ship  several  authora  have  entitled  their  works  by  ibenamt 
of  aome  cherished  tssoeiate,  Cicero  to  bis  Treatise  on 
Orators  gives  the  title  of  Brutus ;  to  that  of  Friendship 
Leiius,  and  to  thtt  of  OU  Age,  Cato.  They  have  bees 
imitated  bv  the  roodemt.  The  poetical  Tass>,  to  his  dia- 
logue on  friendship  ^ve  the  name  of  Mtnson,  who  was 
aOerwarda  his  affectionate  biographer.  Sepuivucda  en- 
titles  his  treatise  on  Glor^  by  the  name  of  hb  friend  Goo* 
salves.  Lociel  to  hia  Dialogues  on  the  Lawjera  of  Paris 
prefixea  the  name  of  the  learned  Ptaquier.  Thus  Plats 
distinguished  his  Dialogues  b^  tbe  names  of  certain  per* 
sons ;  the  one  on  Lying  is  eiMitled  Hippius  ;  on  Rhetoric, 
Gorgias  ,*  and  on  Beauty,  Pluednit. 

Luther  has  perhaps  carried  this  feeling  to  an  exlravt- 
gtnt  point.  He  wtt  to  delighted  by  his  favourite  *  Com* 
mentarv  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,'  thai  he  dietin- 

Eiished  it  by  a  title  of  doting  fondness ;  be  named  it  aftar 
s  wife,  and  called  it  *  His  Caiharine.' 

AKEC  DOTES  or  ABtTB ACTIOS  Or  MlirD. 

Some  have  exercised  thia  power  of  abstraction  to  t  de^ 
gree  that  appeara  marvellout  to  volatile  tpirits,  and  puaj 
thinkera. 

To  thia  patient  habit,  Newton  it  indebted  for  many  of 
his  great  discoveries  ;  an  apple  ftlki  upon  liira  in  his  or* 
chard,— and  the  aystem  of  attraction  aiicceeds  in  bii 
mind !  he  observes  boys  blowing  toap  bubbles,  and  tht 
properties  of  light  display  themselvea !  Of  Socrates,  it 
w  said,  that  he  wouM  frequently  remain  an  entire  day  tad 
night  in  the  same  attitude,  absorbed  in  meditation ';  and 
why  shall  we  doubt  this,  when  we  know  that  La  Pooiahia 
and  Thomson,  D<.*acartes  and  Newton,  t-xpericnced  the 
same  abstraction  7  Mercator,  the  celebrated  geographer, 
found  such  delight  in  the  ceaseless  progression  of  hi.t  studies, 
that  he  would  never  willingly  quit  his  maps  in  take  the  ne* 
ceatary  refre»hnM*nts  of  life.  In  Oict-ni's  Trea'iseon  Old 
Age,  Caio  applauds  Callus,  wlio,  when  he  sat  down  to 
write  in  the  morning,  was  sitrfirised  by  the  evening:  and 
when  he  look  up  his  pen  in  the  evening,  was  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  the  morning.  Boffon  4»nce  describ«l 
the«e  deliciiHis  moments  with  his  accuatomed  ekx^tienee.— 
*  Invention  depends  on  patience;  contemplate  your  M.bject 
l(»ni! ;  It  will  gradually  unfoM,  till  a  sort  of  elcoiiic  spark 
convulses  for  a  m«>ment  the  brain,  and  apreadadown  lothe 
very  heart  a  glow  of  irritation.  Then  come  the  liixariet 
of  yenius !  the  true  hours  for  producti<wi  and  com|>o*iiioo: 
hours  so  delightful  that  I  have  spent  twelve  and  foiirtera 
successively  at  my  writing-desk,  and  still  been  in  a  state 
of  |il(*a!«ure.*  It  is  probable  that  the  anecdote  relati-d  ol 
Maririi,  the  Italian  |ioet.  is  true  ;  that  he  was  once  so  ah> 
sorbed  in  revising  hi«  Adonis,  that  he  suffered  his  leg  to  bs 
burnt  for  some  time,  witho<it  any  seimbility. 

Abstraction  of  this  sublime  kind  is  the  firat  step  to  that 
noble  entliiisiasm  which  accompanies  Genius :  it  produces 
those  raptures  and  that  intense  delight,  which  some  car» 
nus  facts  will  explain  to  us. 

Pojgius  relates  of  Dante,  that  he  indulged  his  inediia> 
lions  more  strongly  than  any  man  he  knew ;  whenever  bs 
read,  he  was  only  alive  to  what  was  parsing  in  his  mind, 
to  all  human  concerns,  he  was,  as  if  they  had  not  been! 
Dante  went  one  day  to  a  great  public  procrasion  ;  he  en- 
tered the  Mhop  of  a  bookseller  to  be  a  sprctator  uf  tbe 
parsing  show.  He  found  a  book  which  greatly  interested 
nim :  he  devmired  it  m  silence,  and  plunged  inm  an  tbvss 
of  thought.— On  his  return  he  declared  that  h«*  had  neitfwr 
seen,  nor  heard,  the  slightest  occurrence  of  the  public 
exhibition  which  parsed  before  him.  This  enthusi%.«n 
renders  every  thing  surrounding  us  as  distant  aa  if  an  im- 
mense interval  separatiMl  us  from  the  scene.  A  m'<lern 
astronomer,  one  summer  night,  withdrew  to  his  chamber  ; 
the  brightness  of  the  heaven  showed  a  phonomeiM»n.  Hs 
passed  the  whole  night  in  observing  it,  and  when  they 
came  to  him  early  in  the  morning,  and  foo*id  him  in  the 
same  attitude,  ho  said,  like  one  who  had  been  reodicrtiiiff 
1  bis  thoughts  for  a  fow  moments.  *  It  nmst  be  ibut ;  but  IT 
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p  WM  MW*  *■«  ki*  !■    H*  lud  |uad  ilio  (otk*  1^1 

Tbb  iBtona*  ttmr«ak»  opanln  nriblj  ;  thn  psrtnr- 
iMiM  sT  t>M  bcaltiM,  w  Bifbl  be  (upwaH,  iflicU  per- 
taattftmim  pfanieinT.  Wbal  ■  lonablB  dncnpuon 
lb  hu  M^BB  Ralud,  nba  eeniialj  wu  ■  wooku  oT 
1b»  int  ■*■■■,  ^nm  ol'  InnfllT  oa  Iwr  fint  nujing 


nnj  [hi*  perfrct 

d  B'rt  tM  think  lllU  I    DVKlf  OM  UlT 

TIh  whok  had  no  coniKiina  viih 
ncS;  I  aouflil  br  awhuf  imind  me;  I  «■  iben,  I 
■  amy  ttia  nkiael*  Hhich  Fiiiied  liir  Ihem:  it  «u  i 
■■■.  wiUbui  banc ' '  '     " ■■  — ''^—  - 


H  la  oaB  pro(ncl«d  drum. 


'Wbml  >pplr  wi 


ThB  eanaura  which  Ihs  Shikgpcir*  of  botmm*  hM 

ula  of  hi>  hUc  ;  hi>  •low  gBfolding  diuulin,  u^  iJm 
lighinti  g»iuT*ii  o(  hit  ptnop^i^t  u  viirvmelj  imjiOT ; 

iicdlFncei  without  ihTKillsBdinldeTccla if    WhMCbfc 
uleri  in   (cry  fullj  d>thn»icd,  ihs  nuntin  nun  b* 

uipendrd-      Whcneror  Iho  iiarnlt*o  u   n(Hd,  which  h 


.hhuM 
ip  Dc 


tvt*«  OB  Mm,  tb«  (enn  ut6  orippo  oT  hit 
■d  nUif  od  rrf^iMiKlj  to  LATcvrupI  hu  nadi  „  , 
filpiulun  of  tha  Imrt.  When  th«  Snl  idei  of  th«  Ki- 
af  oa  tks  Aruasd  ScirncH  ruih«l  on  ihe  mind  of  Roui. 
■no,  ii  oecaMoand  BKh  ■  fsoiriiii  igtiiiiiiii  thii  it  ip. 
fnaiimiUimMmiMA. 

Tnu  ddiciou  JBchriitian  oTtha  nnuiuiion  oHaiioasd 
tbi  BlMBra,  who  taawIioM  pnMited  ihs  rtfreti,  ID  bo- 

■IdoBot  doabl  bal  ihit  iho  n<i«  piiheiie  (rut  alfgciing 
tnrnf*  hftvo  beoa  writ  wirh  learv.  He  prriiajia  wouu 
bavo  bw  pWmiod  Vo  bar*  ccmfirnKd  hia  obaprTati'ia  hjr  the 
,_,. . Ti. woof  DryJpD,  ifker 


laOda,  I 


with  him;  i 


t  atitiiiwnff  thr  wpiriti 


tmie  ■  isliita  Cadi 


chtdc 


>a  lar 


PiHiiftbleiainal'aiiuin.., 

Fish  allii  pin  uiiHiBnin .'    0  Cint  pan* 
D*  piB  Hhli  cifinn  I'BDHT,  Id  nb-fiHi  ■ 
Ah  Che  BOB  ■>■  qmllt,  cb-k>  cinw.  n  acrlv 
pBflile  Sao ;  ma  f|iianin  wnKn  i>  ■pans 
Tiiu'C  Hmiofni.  adalicanlutairlnii 
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impiiiiiii  hia  Olympiad,  fell  bimiaK' 

lifen.      Surpriiad  thil  a     dai. 
m  r™ff  intaflted  loo  by  hinuelr^  rould  riiaa  an  true 


■  .baraflreiedb^ 
a  Ihaoi 


•a  firqucDtly  agila 


Fonil  fiiDl.  1  HT*.  and  rrtcua  a>  I  ra 
While  (analne  lean,  (nr  hiwMd  t 

AaMillnapDndlii(loaarhpliiml>* 


a  (ai  KiThudm  itowadl^  d>d)  b< 


J^i'SiiriaidBl  him  ID  ampoun;.      ife  t°ll!l'iii,''?M 
ofiiyini.' 


mati  haarfibut  an  ippeil  loin  feetia^;  and  what  im  Ibe 
ciJcu1itin>f«liniaii(aiiif>thinel>aanariiiieianJ  enrrait 
Ha  iherarore  dacltrrd  of  Riebirdfou  thii  'La  Nairn 
t1  bonne  a  amilar,  mat.  ."«?*'  i""!"'""  I'™"'"-* 

niui^l  "ThJTiwnl  onnioD  of  KosKin  ami  be  fa. 
miliar  ib  iha  taidat ;  bui  DhtarDt,  in  bia  tulo^  oa 
Rirhanhon,  airacila  aren  RoHaau  in  the  cnlhuiiiiai  of 
bia  farlinga.      I   aktract  aoaie  of  tba  Bual  inieraaUBg 

or  Clariua  ha  uyi,  ■  I  yet  reBKmbar  with  iMiiihl  the 
firal  linw  it  ramr  iulo  ni»  hinda.      I  wa»  ia  the  counlry. 

ihar  love,  and  arn  mt  Iha  point  of  aaparation.      At  tba 

Tha  inipa<)iu>iad  Dideial  Ihanbrnktfiiribi  'O  Rich. 
irdiuin  '.  iIhiii  lintular  ^niiii  in  my  pveii!  thou  ahall  liina 
mr  rradiiif  in  atl  iimr*.  If  Fvard  hjr  iharp  neceHU;,  ma 
fnand  fiila  into  imlifcnn :  if  ibc  mnliocrily  of  my  fai^ 

•iry  raoa  fiw  ibeir  nhintioH,  I  will  kII  mo  bwiki.— bm 
ih'W  ■lull  rrmain,  in  thou  (hah  rail  in  ilieHim  <!■■ 
wi'hM'aH,Haiaar,'Euri)»daa,3adSophuda<,  lube  read 

'  Oh  RidiantwiB,  I  dira  prononnee  that  the  mnii  rmti, 
iMe  biMnnr  b  t«ll  nTlb-iium,  and  thy  rnmanera  arr  Ml  nf 
nlha.  Itiainry  paima  annw  indindxila;  Ib.in  iH'nteK 
la  human  apren.— Hiatwj  alliibufaa  toanma  indiTtJuab 
hat  Ihayharanriiharawd,  nor  dona;  all  that  Ihoiiaiiri. 
iilaal  In  man  ha  bia  aa'id  and  rtnna.     Hialiirr  ankfaeaa 

d'lba;  ih-uhialambriaail'BllplaeeaaiKlall  limra.     The 

human  hrarl,  wlurb  hta  aaar  bean  and  a«rr  (hall  be  Iha 

n,  i>  Iha  modal  ibou  aopiaai.     If  wa  ware  laaiiraly  la 

J  In  Ibia  pninl  i-f  new,  !  itnuira  In  lai,  ihai  It» 
itia  hialnry  lal  mnrrabla  romanea  ;  and  rtaninca,  aa 
h'aal  cani|>D«^  ii,  it  a  |uDii  hiitory.     Painicroraa> 

haia  nrarr  yrt  mri  ni'h  1  paraon  who  ibarad  oiy  (•> 
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appear  to  our  childreu's  children,  when  ihey  shall  view 
thee  at  the  distance  we  now  view  Htimer.  Then  who 
Will  dare  to  vteal  a  line  from  thy  sublime  works  !  Thou 
hast  ha.i  more  admirers  amongst  us  than  in  thine  own  coun- 
try, ami  at  thi;f  I  rejoice !' 

li  IS  probable  that  to  a  Frenchman  the  tiylt  of  Richard- 
scin  is  not  su  ubjeclionable  when  translated,  a«  to  ourselves. 
I  thmk  royselt'i  that  it  is  very  idiomatic  and  energetic ; 
others  have  thought  differently.  The  mi:<furtune  oT  Kicb- 
ard«un  was,  that  he  was  unskilful  in  the  art  of  writing, 
and  that  he  could  never  lay  the  pen  down  while  his  inkhom 
supplied  it. 

He  was  delighted  by  his  own  works.  No  author  enjoyed 
■o  murh  the  bhas  o!  excessive  fondness.  1  heard  from  the 
kiie  Charlotte  Lennox,  the  ant-cduie  which  so  severely  re- 
MrimandHd  his  innocent  vanity,  which  Boswell  has  recorded. 
This  lady  wait  a  regular  visiter  at  Richardson's  house,  and 
the  could  scarcely  recollect  one  visit  which  was  not  taxed 
bjr  our  author  reading  one  of  his  voluminous  letters,  or 
(wo  or  three,  if  his  auditor  was  quiet  and  friendly. 

The  extreme  delight  which  he  felt  on  a  review  of  his  own 
works  the  works  thenuelves  witness.  Ksch  is  an  evidence 
of  what  some  will  deem  a  violent  literary  vanity.  To 
Pamr'%  is  prefixed  a  iHUr  from  the  erii/or  (whom  we  know 
to  be  ine  author,)  consisting  of  one  of  the  most  minutely 
laboured  panegyrics  of  the  work  itseli*,  tliat  ever  the  blindest 
idolator  olf  some  ancient  classic  paid  to  the  object  of  his 
phrenetic  imagination.  In  several  places  there,  he  con- 
trives to  reptfst  the  striking  parts  of  the  narrative,  which 
display  the  fertility  of  his  fmagination  to  great  advantage. 
To  tlie  author's  own  edition  of  his  ClariMMa  is  appended 
an  vlpkalbfstiad  ammgement  of  the  aentimenU  dispersed 
ihrotiihoiit  the  work  ;  and  such  was  the  findness  that  dic- 
tated thu  voluminous  arrangement,  that  such  trivial  aphor- 
isms as, '  habits  are  not  easily  chani;ed ;'  *  Men  are  known 
by  their  companion*,*  &c,  seem  alike  to  be  the  object  of 
their  author*ii  admiration.  This  collection  of  sentiments, 
•aid  indeed  to  have  been  sent  to  him  anonymously,  is  curi- 
•us  and  useful,  and  shows  the  value  of  the  work,  by  the 
extensive  graaip  of  that  mind  which  could  think  so  justly 
•a  such  num»>r«ius  topics.  And  in  hi.*  third  and  final  ia- 
botr,  to  each  volume  of  Sir  Ck'trUt  Orandiaon  is  not  only 
prefixed  aromplete  inde*^  with  as  much  exactness,  as  if  it 
were  a  History  <»f  Eneland,  but  there  is  also  appended  a 
Uat  of  the  timiUeannn  allusions  in  the  volume;  some  of 
which  do  not  exceed  three  or  four  in  nearly  as  many  hun- 
dred fia^ees. 

Literary  history  dof s  not  record  a  more  singular  exam- 
ple of  that  st^lf-delight  which  an  author  has  felt  on  a  revi- 
sion of  his  work^i.  It  was  this  intense  pleasure  which  pro- 
duced his  voluminous  labours.  It  mixt  be  confejised  there 
are  read ''rs  deficient  in  that  sort  of  genius  which  makes  the 
mmd  of  Richardson  so  fertile  and  prodigal. 

TKCOLOOICAL  STTLE. 

In  the  present  volume  some  notice  has  been  taken  of  the 
attempts  to  recompose  the  Bible, in  a  finical  affected  style; 
but  the  broad  vulgar  colloquial  diction,  which  has  been 
used  by  our  theological  writers,  is  less  tolerable  than  the 

Jiiaintn**s8of  Castalion  and  the  flohdity  of  Pere  Berruyer. 
omitted  to  preserve  a  specimen  in  its  proper  place. 

The  style  now  noticed  was  familiar  to,  and  long  dis- 
graced the  writings  of,  our  divines;  and  we  see  it  some- 
times still  em:»loved  by  some  of  a  certain  stamp.  Matthew 
Henry,  whose  Commentaries  are  well  known,  writes  in 
this  manner  on  Judges  ix.-— '  We  are  here  told  by  what 
acts  Abimeloch  got  into  thf.  saddle. -^^ one  would  have 
dreamed  of  making  nich  dL  fellow  as  he  king.— See  how  he 
has  wheedled  them  into  the  choice.  He  hired  into  his  ser- 
vice the  §euM  and  teoundreU  of  the  country.  Joiham  was 
really  a^ae  genlteman. — The  Sechemites  that  set  Abime- 
lach  up,  were  the  first  to  kick  him  <^.  The  Sechemites  said 
all  the  ill  they  could  of  him  in  their  tahU^alk ;  thev  drank 
ktalthBUt  hif  coa/usion.<^Wt>ll,  Gaal's  interest  in  Sechem 
is  soon  at  an  eni.     Exit  Oaal  P 

Lancelot  A'Mison,  by  the  vulgar  coarsened  ofhisstvie, 
forms  an  admirable  contrast  with  the  amenity  and  grace  of 
his  son's  Spectators.  He  tells  us,  in  his  voyage  to  Bar- 
barv,  that  '  A  rabhin  once  told  him,  among  other  htinaut 
atufT,  that  he  HiJ  not  expect  the  felicity  of  the  next  world  on 
th"  account  o^any  merits  but  his  own;  whoever  kept  the 
law  would  arrive  at  the  bliss,  by  romins^  upon  his  oum  legs* 

It  mtist  ht  rorffcssed  that  the  rabbin,  considering  he 
eoald  not  conscien'iously  have  tlie  same  creed  a«  Addison, 
iid  Boi  deliver  any  very  '  heiDous  stuff,*  in  believinf  that 


oihei  people's  merits  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  own ;  acd 
that  *  we  should  stand  oo  our  own  legs !'  But  this  waa 
not  *  proper  words  in  proper  places !' 

I«ri.DSHCB  or  HAMES. 

What^  in  a  Name  ?    That  which  we  call  a  ma. 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

Nambs,  by  an  involuntary  suggestion,  produce  an  ei« 
traordinary  illusion.  Favour  or  disappoiutroent  has  bee^ 
often  conceded  as  the  nam€  of  the  claimant  has  aflTected 
us :  and  the  accidental  affinity  or  coincidence  of  a  tuwu, 
connected  with  ridicule  or  hatred,  with  pleasure  or  dis- 
gust, has  operated  like  magic.  But  the  factH  connectea 
with  this  suDJect  will  show  how  tiiis  prejudice  has  branch- 
ed nut. 

Sterne  has  touched  on  this  unreasonable  propensitv  of 

' jing  by  nomsf,  in  his  humourous  account  of  tiie  elder 

r  Shandy's  system  of  christian  names.  And  Wiikea 
has  expressed,  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  aU  the  iaffo- 
ence  of  Baptismal  names,  even  in  matters  of  pont ry !  Hs 
said,  *  The  last  city  poet  was  Elkanah  Settle.  There  is 
9omething  in  names,  which  one  cannot  help  feeling.  Now 
Elkanah  Settle  sounds  so  queer,  who  csld  expect  much 
from  Uiat  nam*  7  We  should  have  no  hesitation  to  give  it 
for  Jolin  Drydtn  m  preference  to  Elkanah  Settle^  froia  ths 
names  only,  without  knowing  their  ditf*erent  ments. 

A  lively  critic  noticing  some  American  poets  says, 
*  There  is  or  was  a  Mr  Dwight  who  wrote  a  p>oem  iv  *ihe 
shap«  of  an  epic ;  and  his  baptismal  name  was  T\maUiy; 
and  involuntarily  we  infer  the  sort  of  epic  that  a  T^moiky 
must  wri'e.  Sterne  humorously  exhorts  all  god-Cithers 
not '  to  Nicodemus  a  man  into  nothing !' 

There  is  more  truth  in  this  observation  than  some  may 
be  inclined  to  aUow;  and  that  it  affects  mankind  strongly, 
all  ages  and  all  climates  may  be  called  on  to  testify.  Evca 
in  the  barbarous  age  of  I«ouis  XI ,  they  felt  a  delicacy  re- 
specting nameaj  which  produced  an  ordinance  from  his 
majesty.  The  king's  barber  was  named  Olioer  U  DiaUt, 
At  first  the  king  allowed  him  to  get  rid  of  the  t^ensivs 
part  by  changing  it  to  U  Malin,  but  the  improvement  was 
not  happy,  and  for  a  third  lime  he  was  called  JLe  Mauvais, 
Even  this  did  not  answer  his  purpose;  and  as  he  was  a 
great  racer  he  finally  had  hb  majesty's  ordinance  to  be 
called  Le  Dain,  iiniler  penalty  of  law  if  any  one  shuuki 
call  him  Ae  Diahle,  Le  Maliny  or  Le  Mauvais^  Accord- 
ing to  Pia'ina,  S^rgius  the  Second  was  the  first  pope  who 
changed  his  name  in  axcending  the  papal  throne  ;  because 
his  proper  name  was  Hng*s  mouthy  very  unsuitaUe  with 
the  pomp  of  the  tiara.  The  ancients  felt  the  same  fastidi- 
ousness ;  and  among  the  Romans,  those  who  were  called 
to  the  equestrian  order,  having  low  and  vulgar  namtt, 
were  new-named  on  the  occasiiMD,  leat  the  former  one 
should  di«frrace  the  dignity. 

When  Barbier,  a  French  wit,  was  chosen  for  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Colbert's  son,  he  felt  his  name  waa  so  uncoo- 
genial  to  his  new  profession,  that  he  assumed  the  nnf 
splendid  one  of  D^Aucour^  by  which  he  is  now  known. 
Madame  Oomex  had  married  a  person  named  .BcnhommHf 
but  she  would  never  exchange  her  nobler  Spanish  name  to 
prefix  her  married  one  to  her  romances,  which  indicated 
too  much  of  meek  humility.  Guez  (a  beggar)  is  a  French 
writer  of  great  pomp  ofstvle,but  he  felt  such  extreme  deli* 
cacy  at  so  low  a  namn,  that  to  give  some  authority  to  the 
splendour  of  his  diction,  he  assumed  the  name  of  his  estate  t 
and  is  well  known  as  Balxae.  A  French  poet  of  the  nams 
ofTheophile  Viaut^  finding  that  his  sumsme  pronounced 
like  veau  (calf)  exposed  him  to  the  infinite  jests  of  the 
minor  wits,  silently  dropped  it,  by  retaining  the  more  poeti* 
cal  appellation  of  Theophile.  The  learned  Baillet  has 
cf>llected  various  literary  artifices  empkiyed  by  some  who, 
still  preserving  a  natural  attachment  to  tlie  names  of  their 
fathers,  vet  b'lishing  at  the  same  time  for  their  meanness, 
have  in  their  Latin  works  attempted  to  obviate  ihe  ridiculs 
which  they  provoked.  One  Gaucher  (left-lianded)  bor- 
rowed the  name  of  Scevola^  because  Scevola,  having  bumC 
his  right  »rin.  herome  consequently  lefl>handed.  Thus 
also  one  Dfla  Burgne  («)ne.eveH)  called  h!m«elf  5'<ra6e,' 
De  Charptniier  to«»k  that  o^  Fahridus;  De  Valet  translat- 
ed liis  Sennlius;  and  an  unlucky  gentleman,  who  bore  the 
name  cX  Dehout  d'homme.  h<»l(lly  assumed  that  of  Virulus, 
Dorat,  a  French  p'wl,  had  for  his  real  name  Disnemandi, 
which,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Limousins,  signifies  one  who 
dines  in  the  morning:  that  is,  who  has  no  other  dinner 
than  his  breakfast.    This  degrading  nams  he  changed  la 
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D&rait  ur  gildtrdy  A  nickname  which  one  of  bin  ancesfnr* 
kad  bunm  lor  hut  fail  frexiwt.  Bui  by  changing  his  ntamtt 
am  feeling  wrre  not  entirely  quieted,  fur  unformiiaiely  hi:» 
daughter  ctieriahed  an  invinciblf  pa^»lon  fur  a  learned  man, 
w!iu  unluckily  waH  named  Gmdu  :  that  in,  a  shark,  ur  jilui- 
lonoiu  a.4  a  bhark.  Mii>»  IHanemandi  fell  na'urally  a 
■troos  attractifNi  for  a  xomlu ;  and  in  spite  of  her  father's 
reakvstraiicca,  the  once  more  renowed  his  sorrows  m  iliis 
iliiance* 

There  are  unfortunate  names,  which  are  rery  injurious 
to  lae  cautfc  in  which  thry  are  enga|(ed  ;  for  iiMtance,  the 
loaf  iMriiament  m  Crumweli**  time,  cnlied  by  deii^iun  the 
Ru^j  wa4  headed  by  one  B'Mrthont;  a  Iraihcrseller.  It 
wa«  afterwards  called  by  his  unlucky  name,  which  servod 
to  heighten  the  ridicule  cast  over  it  by  the  nation. 

Formerly  a  custom  prevaileil  wish  learned  men  to 
chan^  their  names.  They  showed  at  (»nce  their  cnn- 
teapl  for  riUjrar  denominations  and  their  ingenious  erudi- 
Um,  They  christened  themselves  wih  Latin  and  Greek. 
This  dissui»inf  of  names  came,  at  t*'n)Eih,  to  be  consider- 
ed to  liave  a  ptilitical  tendency,  anil  so  much  alarmed  P«ipe 
Paul  the  Second,  that  ha  imprisoned  several  pcr»in!i  \w 
tketr  usmg  eorlain  affected  names,  and  some,  indeed, 
which  they  couid  not  five  a  reason  why  they  a»«umed. 
ikadtrimM  Eratmrna  was  a  name  formed  out  of  his  family 
■ame  Gerard,  which  in  Dutch  sij^nifies  amiable ;  or  Gar 
air,  ACRD  nmhtrt.  He  6rst  changed  it  to  a  Latin  wiiril  riT 
iinich  ihn  vame  si^ificatiim.  limderiwif  which  afterwards 
be  rr&ned  into  the  Greek  Ertumua.  by  which  names  he 
u  nosi  '•"*own.  The  celebrated  Reuehlin,  which  in  Gi-r- 
»an  M|rnifir:a  amafte,  considered  it  morn  di^inified  to  smoke 
ji  Greek,  by  the  name  ff  Cajmio.  An  I  alian  physician 
of  the  name  of  Senxa  Malixia  prided  himself  as  much  on 
kt*  tran<iiatinK  it  into  the  Greek  Akakia^  at  on  the  works 
whirh  he  published  under  that  name.  One  of  the  most 
amiabie  of  the  reformers  was  originally  named  llertx 
Sekmaria  (black  earth,)  which  he  eleiian'Iy  turned  iiitu 
tb«  Greek  name  of  MelanrOton.  The  vuL'ar  name  of  a 
freat  lialtan  poet  was  Trapaaaoy  but  when  the  learned 
Gravina  resdved  to  devote  the  youth  to  the  muses,  he 
pve  liim  a  mellifluous  name,  which  they  have  long  known 
and  cherinhed— JUe/oifasio. 

Harsh  name*  will  have,  in  spile  of  all  our  philiMophy,  a 
painful  and  ludicrmis  effect  on  our  ears  ami  our  associa- 
tions ;  ii  is  vexatious  that  the  softness  of  delicious  vowel«, 
or  the  ruf  redness  of  inexorable  consonants,  should  at  all 
be  connected  with  a  man's  happiness,  or  even  have  an  in- 
fluence on  his  n>rtune. 

The  aetor  MaekUn  was  softened  down  bv  taking  in  the 
firvt  an>l  last  sylfables  of  ihe  name  of  Macklaurhlin.  as 
MaUock  was  polithe^l  to  MatUt^  and  even  our  sublime 
Alil'on,  in  a  moment  of  humour  ami  hatred  to  the  Scots, 
oiMid««cends  to  insinuate  that  their  barbarous  nnmes 
are  «ymhnli''ai  tifthxir  natures.— «nil  from  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Mt^  C/Meitiok^  he  expects  no  mercy.  Virgil, 
wtien  young,  f(irm(*d  a  design  of  a  national  poem,  but  was 
soon  di«n»uraged  from  proceeding,  merely  by  the  mtigh- 
n«*ss  and  asperity  of  the  old  Roman  names,  such  a«  Deehu 
Mua  ;  LMOtmo ;  l^o/Wos  Caud^x.  The  same  thing  ha« 
hai»pened  to  a  friend  wno  be^an  an  Epio  on  the  subject  of 
Drafcr's  di«roveries :  the  name  of  the  hero  often  will  pro- 
duce a  luflicroiis  efTect,  hut  one  of  the  most  unlurkv  of  his 
chief  heroes  miikt  be  T%omaa  Doughty  !  On«f  of  Black- 
more*s  chief  heroes  in  his  Alfred  i*  named  Gunter;  a 
printer's  erratum  might  have  been  fatal  lo  all  his  hero- 
ism ;  as  it  is,  he  makes  a  sorry  appearance.  Meta^tasio 
found  hinsself  in  the  same  situation.  In  one  of  hi«  letters 
he  writes,  *  The  title  of  my  new  opera  is  //  He  Pnatcr. 
The  chief  incideni  is  the  restiiu'ion  of  the  kin?Hom  of 
Sidna  to  the  lawful  heir :  a  prince  with  such  a  hypoeon^ 
drimc  nmmtt  tliat  he  would  have  disgraced  the  title  page  if 
any  piece :  who  would  have  been  able  to  benr  an  ofiera 
entitled  VAbdobmhmo  f  I  have  contrived  to  name  him  as 
■eklom  as  poaaible.'  So  true  is  it,  as  the  caustic  Boileau 
exclaims  of  an  epic  poet  of  his  days,  who  had  shown  aoroo 
desteritj  ia  cacopboay,  when  he  choose  his  her»— 

O  le  plaisant  pmjet  d*mi  ?oete  imonint 
Qol  ue  tant  de  bermi  va  rhoisir  ChiHIebrand  t 
D*Dn  seiU  nom  quelqiiefitis  le  son  <hir  et  bizarre 
Send  un  |«>«tiM  enlier,  ou  burle«qne  nu  hnrharrs. 

Art  Poeilque,  GUI.  v.  S41. 


«In 


Ik  a  crowd  the  Poet  were  in  blama 
SDf  Chilperic  fcr  hit  baro's  name.* 
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Tliiii  epii:  puet  perceiving  the  town  joined  in  the  Mivere 
raillery  <•!  Itic  puet.  publiahrd  a  long  defence  iii'tii«  hero's 
name;  but  the  town  wa^  inex«'rabie,  and  the  epic  |ioet 
afterwards  changed  ChudebraniPa  name  tu  Charlea  JV/or- 
tetf  wliicii  probably  waji  diMuvered  to  have  »uni«thuig 
more  humane.  Cyornei.te's  ParthariU  was  an  unsiicceM^ 
ful  tragedy,  and  Vuituire  deduces  Us  ill  fortune  parity  from 
its  barT>aroui  nanuay  Mich  as  Garibaid  and  Edvigt.  Vol- 
taire, ill  giving  the  nomts  of  Ihe  founders  of  Helvetic  free* 
dom,  savs  the  ditiicuiiy  of  pronouncing  these  rcNiectable 
names  '\%  injur iou;«  to  their  celebrity  ;  they  are  JUalchtadf 
Stanffiteher  and  Valilurfvrat. 

We  almost  hei^itaie  to  i-reilil  what  we  know  to  be  tnio, 
that  the  Ungih  or  the  ahortmaa  of  a  nomr  can  seriously  in- 
fluence the  mind.  But  history  records  many  facts  of  this 
nature.  Some  na'i->iis  have  long  cherished  a  leeling  that 
there  is  a  ceiiain  elevation  or  abasement  in  proper  names. 
Montaigne  ou  this  subject  says,  *  A  eenilenuiu,  one  of  my 
neighb<»urfl,  in  overvaluing  the  excellencies  of  old  limes, 
never  omitted  noticing  the  priile  and  magnificence  of  the 
nam^  of  the  nobility  of  Ummc  days  !  Don  GmmnUai^ 
^uadragOHf  Argesilan,  when  fuliv  stiunded,  were  evident- 
ly men  of  anoUivr  stamp  than  Peter^  Gi/es,  and  A/icAc/.' 
What  could  be  hoped  for  from  the  names  of  Kbrnezer, 
Malachi,  and  Methusalem?  The  Spaniards  have  long 
been  known  fir  cheriMhing  a  passion  ft»r  dignified  names^ 
and  are  marvellously  affected  by  long  and  voluniinoua 
ones ;  to  enlarge  them  they  often  sdd  the  places  of  their 
residenre.  We  ourselves  seem  alffcted  by  tri|>le  names , 
and  the  authors  of  certain  pfriodical  publicatiiHis  always 
assume  f^r  their  tion  de  guerre  a  triple  n;ime,  ii»hichd«iubt« 
less  raises  them  much  higher  in  their  readers'  esteem  thaa 
a  mere  christian  and  somanie.  Many  Spaniards  have 
given  themselves  namea  from  some  remarkable  incideBi  ia 
their  lives.  One  took  the  name  of  the  Royal  TraiiS|»ort 
for  having  conducted  Ihe  Infanta  in  Italy.  Orendavei 
ailde<l  de  la  Paz,  for  having  signed  ihe  peace  in  17^5. 
Navarro,  after  a  naval  battle  fffToulon,  added  la  Vitioria, 
though  he  had  remained  in  i^affty  at  Cad>z  while  the  French 
Admiral  Le  Court  had  toiighi  the  battle,  nhiih  was  en* 
tirely  in  favour  <*f  the  Kngliyh.  A  favourite  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  a  great  gtniu«,  and  the  frond  of  Farinelli,  who  bad 
sprung  from  a  very  fihM<-iire  iKijiin,  to  express  hi$  contempt 
<»f  these  *>mpiy  and  haiiglity  nameat  as^omed,  when  called 
to  ihe  adm  ni<«traii<*n,  that  of  the  Marquis  of  La  Enaen* 
Ofin  (nothing  in  hini!<eir.) 

But  the  influence  of  ion g  nnrnti  is  of  very  ancient  stand* 
ing.  Lucian  noMces  oiir  Simony  whoroming  to  a  great 
ffirtune  ag>;randised  lii^i  nnme  t«>  Simonvtea.  DiocUmmm 
had  onr^e  been  plain  Ihorlta  b4*fore  he  was  Kmperor. 
When  J7niiia  Itecsnie  Quetn  of  PVance,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  ronv»*y  ».onie  of  the  n'gal  (louip  in  her  name  by 
calling  her  Brunrhnult. 

The  Soaniariis  ih^n  must  feel  a  most  singular  contempt 
fJ»r  a  Vf.ry  ahnrt  nnmty  and  on  thi<  mibji-ct  Fulkr  has  re- 
corded H  pit  aoani  iHct.  An  opulent  ciMzennf  the  name  of 
John  Cuts  ( wha'  name  can  he  more  unliirkily  i>hnrt  ?)  was 
ordered  bv  Elizab'-th  to  receive  the  S|>anish  Ambassador; 
but  the  latter  coni|ila>ned  yrit-vouitly,  and  thought  he  was 
di-paraged  bv  the  ahortnetn  of  his  naiRe.  He  imagined 
that  a  man  hearing  a  monosyllabic  name  could  never,  in 
the  great  alfihabft  ol  civil  life,  hav«>  |ierformed  any  thing 
great  or  lionoiuable  ;  but  when  he  found  that  boni-si  Johm 
Cuts  diivplayt-d  a  hofcpuality  which  had  iMithing  monoHvlia- 
bic  in  it,  he  groaned  only  at  the  utterance  of  the  luims  of 
his  host. 

There  are  namra  indeed,  which  in  the  social  circle  will 
in  spite  of  all  tUir  gravity  awaken  a  harmless  smile,  and 
Shenstnne  snteninlv  thanked  God  that  his  name  was  not 
liable  to  a  pun.  There  are  some  names  which  excite  hor- 
ror, such  as  Mr  Stab-back ;  oihem  contempt,  as  Mr  Two- 
penny :  and  otherx  of  vulgar  or  absurd  signification,  sub- 
ject i'(r»o  often  to  the  indolence  of  domestic  witlings,  which 
occasions  irritation  even  in  the  minds  of  worthy,  but  auf^ 
fering,  men. 

There  is  an  association  of  pleasing  ideas  with  certain 
namea;  and  in  the  li:erary  world  thev  produce  a  fine  eU 
feet.  Bloom^rM  i«  a  name  spt  ard  fortunate  for  that 
rustic  bard:  as  F/orion  stems  lo  describe  his  sweet  and 
flowery  siT'e.  Dr  Parr  derived  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Ihe  late  Mr  Homer  from  the  aptness  of  Wn  name,  asso- 
ciating with  hit  purBui's.  Our  writers  of  Romances  and 
Novels  are  initialed  into  all  the  arcana  of  namea,  which 
coats  them  many  painful  invent imis.  It  is  recorded  of  one 
«r  tbe  oU  Spaabh  writers  of  romanoe,  that  he  wu  lor 
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■uuijr  dftyn  at  a  Toss  to  coin  a  fit  name  for  one  of  his  giant • ; 
b«  wished  to  hammer  out  one  equal  in  magnitude  to  the 
•«er9uii  ho  conceived  m  imaginaiiuo;  and  m  the  haughty 
%ttd  lofty  name  uf  TraquetantMf  he  thought  he  had  tuc- 
cecded.  Kichardson,  the  great  father  uf  our  novelisiff 
anp*'ar!i  to  have  considered  the  name  of  Sir  CharUa 
UratuliMnn,  as  perfect  sat  hi^  c))ara«-ter,  for  his  Her»mu 
writes,  '  Vou  kiiiw  his  noble  name,  my  Lucy.'  He  fdl 
the  isainc  tor  ins  Clementina^  Uit  IVlis^  Byroii  write*,  *  Ah, 
Lucy,  what  a  pretty  name  in  Clementina  P  We  exprrience 
a  ctnain  tendfrness  lor  namts,  and  pcraon*  of  rehued  im- 
aginations are  fund  to  give  ati'eclionaie  or  lively  epithets  to 
Uiini:t>  aii<i  |>er8oiib  they  love.  Pfirnrch  would  call  one 
friend  LfliuAy  and  another  Socraten^  as  descriptive  of  their 
chardcit-r.  In  more  ancient  limes,  in  our  own  country, 
the  ladies  appear  to  have  been  eqiislly  sensible  to  poetical 
or  elegant  nan*ft,  such  a.H  Alicia,  Celecia,  Diana,  Hdena, 
4*c,  a  curious  point  amply  proved  by  Mr  Clialiners,  in  his 
AiMiiogy  for  the  Believers  in  the  Shakspeare  Papers,  p. 
178.  SSpeoiier,  the  poet,  gave  to  his  two  sons  two  name* 
of  tiiis  kind;  he  called  one  Sdvanue,  from  (he  woody  Kil- 
colman,  hia  estate  ;  and  the  other  Peregrine,  from  his  bar- 
ing been  born  in  a  strange  place,  anU  his  mother  then 
travellincr.  The  fsir  Eloisa  gave  the  whimsical  name  of 
Aitrolabu*  to  her  boy ;  it  bore  some  reference  to  the  siara, 
M  her  own  to  the  sun. 

Whether  this  name  of  Astrolahua  had  any  scientific  in- 
fluence ovf^r  the  son,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
whiiiwical  names  may  have  a  great  influence  over  our  cha- 
racters. The  practice  of  romantic  names  among  persona 
even  of  the  lowest  orders  of  society,  has  become  a  very 
general  evil,  and  doubtless  many  unfortunate  beauties,  of 
the  names  of  Clari*»a  and  Eloita,  miiihi  have  escaped 
under  the  less  dangerous  appellatives  o:  jET/tza^ftA  or  Detxh- 
rah.  1  know  a  person  who  has  not  passed  his  life  without 
■ome  inconvenience  from  his  name,  mesn  talents  and  vio- 
lent passii»ns  not  according  with  Antaniita  :  and  a  certain 
writer  of  verses,  seldom  sober,  might  have  been  no  veiai- 
fier,  and  less  a  lover  of  the  true  Falernian,  had  it  not  been 
lor  his  namesake  of  Horace,  The  Americans  by  assu- 
ming Roman  names,  produce  some  ludicrous  aasociationa. 
Romulus  Riggs,  is  the  name  of  a  performer,  snd  Juniut 
S'utui  Booth  uf  a  stroller !  There  was,  however,  more 
aense  when  the  Foundling  Hospital  was  first  instituted,  in 
baptising  the  most  robust  ooys,  designed  for  the  sea-service 
by  the  nsinet^  of  Drake,  Norris,  or  Blake,  after  our  fa- 
mous Admirals. 

It  is  no  trilling  misfortune  in  life  to  bear  an  illustrious 
name  ;  and  in  an  author  it  is  peculiarly  severe.  A  His- 
tory now  by  a  Mr  Hume,  or  a  poem  by  a  Mr  Pope,  would 
be  examined  hv  different  eyes  than  had  they  borne  any 
other  name.  The  relative  uf  a  great  author  should  en- 
deavour not  tn  be  an  author.  Thomas  Corneille  had  the 
unfortunate  honour  of  being  brother  to  a  great  poet,  and 
his  own  merits  have  been  considerably  injured  by  the  in- 
voluntary comparison.  The  son  of  Racine  has  written 
with  an  amenity  not  unworthy  of  his  celebrated  father  ; 
amiable  and  candid,  he  had  his  portrait  painted,  with  the 
works  of  his  father  -n  his  hand,  and  his  eye  fixed  on  this 
verse  from  Pliaedrc, 

*  Et  moi,  flifl  inconnu  !  d*un  si  glorieux  Pere  !* 
But  even  his  modesty  only  served  to  whet  the  dart  of 
Epigram,     [t  was  once  bitterly  said  of  the  son  of  an  emi- 
nent literary  character : 

*  He  trios  to  write  becaus**  his  father  writ. 
And  Khovvs  tiimself  a  bastard  by  his  wIl* 

Amongst  some  of  the  disagreeable  consequences  attend- 
ing some  names,  is,  when  they  are  unforliinalely  adapted 
In  an  uncommon  rhyme;  but,  indeed,  how  can  any  man 
d*  frnd  himself  from  this  malicious  ingenuity  of  wii?  /Vr- 
ret,  one  of  those  unfortunate  victims  to  Boi'eaii*B  verse,  is 
saiil  not  to  have  been  deficient  in  the  decorum  of  his  man- 
ners, and  he  complained  that  he  was  represented  as  a 
drunkard,  men  Iv  because  his  name  rhymed  to  Calioret. 
Murphv.  nn  dooht,  studied  hard,  and  felicitated  himself  in 
bis  lit«  tarv  quarrel  wiih  Dr  Franklin,  ihe  poet  and  critical 
reviewer,  hy  aHopiin?  the  singular  rhyme  of  '  Envy  rank- 
knt!*  lo  his  rival's  and  critic's  name. 

Supers' I  ion  has  interfered  even  in  the  choice  of  names, 
and  this  sft>«>mn  fo'ly  has  received  the  name  of  a  science, 
railed  Onomantiai  of  which  the  superstitious  ancients  dis« 
Covt-red  a  hundred  foolish  mysteries.  They  cast  up  the 
Dumerai  le'ters  of  nanuts,  and  Achilles  was  therefore  fated 
IB  vanquish  Hector,  fron  the  niunwtl  letters  in  bit  name 


amouoling  to  a  higbm*  number  than  hk  rival's.  They 
made  many  whinuical  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  nanea 
to  prove  tnera  lucky  or  unlucky.  But  these  follies  are  iiol 
those  that  I  am  now  treating  on.  Some  names  have  been 
considered  as  more  auspicious  tlian  others.  Cicero  in* 
forms  Ud  that  when  the  Romans  raised  troope.  they  wers 
anxious  tliat  the  noms  of  the  first  soldier  who  enlisteo 
stiould  be  une  of  good  augury.  When  the  censors  nuss* 
bered  the  citizi  ns,  they  always  begun  by  a  fi>riutiattt  name, 
such  as  Salvius  Fio^nifS.  ^  person  uf  the  name  uf  R^ 
giiliantu  wa»  ciiosen  t  inperor,  merely  from  the  royal  sound 
oi  his  name,  and  Joiian  was  elected  because  his  name 
aj)proached  nearest  to  the  beloved  one  of  the  philosophic 
Julian.  This  fanciful  super»titioo  was  even  carried  so  far 
that  Some  were  considered  as  auspicious,  and  otiirrs  as 
unfortunate.  The  superstitious  belief  in  oauptcioKS  names 
wae  BO  strong,  that  Cassar,  in  bis  Afncan  expcoiiiun,  gave 
a  command  to  an  obscure  and  distant  relative  of  the  Be^ 
io>j,  to  please  the  popular  prejudice  that  the  Scipius  were 
invincible  in  Africa.  Suetomus  observes  that  all  those  of 
the  family  of  Cesar  who  bore  the  surname  of  Caius  per- 
iithed  by  the  sword.  The  Emperor  Severus  c«>n9olcd 
himself  for  the  licentious  life  of  his  Empress  Ju  la,  from  the 
fatality  attending  those  of  her  name.  This  strange  prejo- 
dice  of  lucky  and  unkiclnr  names  prevailed  in  OMxtem 
Europe;  the  successor  of'^  Adrian  VI,  (as  Guicciardiai 
tells  uh)  wished  to  preserve  his  own  name  on  the  papal 
throne ;  but  he  gave  up  the  wi»h  when  the  conclave  ol 
cardinals  used  the  powerful  argument  that  all  the  popes 
who  had  preserved  their  own  names  had  died  in  the  first 
year  of  their  pomificaies.  Cardinal  Marcel  Cervin,  mho 
preserved  his  name  when  elected  pope,  died  on  the  twen* 
tieth  day  of  his  pontificate,  and  thus  confirmed  this  super- 
stitious opinion.  La  Moite  te  Vayer  gravely  afoeris  tnat 
all  the  dueens  of  Naples  of  the  name  of  Joan,  and  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  uf  the  name  of  Juxret,  have  been  unfur- 
tiinate,  and  we  have  formal  treatises  of  the  fataUty  of  chris> 
tian  names. 

It  \n  a  vulgar  notion  that  every  female  of  the  name  cl 
Agnes  IS  fut  d  to  become  mad.  Every  nation  has  Mtms 
names  labouring  with  thiit  popular  prejudice.  Herrera, 
ti.e  Spanish  historian,  records  an  anecdote  in  m  hich  ihs 
choice  of  a  queen  entirely  aroae  from  her  name.  Wbea 
two  French  smbassadors  negotiated  a  marriage  bet«e«B 
one  of  the  Spanish  princesses  and  Louis  VII  J,  the  raines 
of  the  royal  females  Urraca  and  Blanche.  The  former  was 
the  elder  and  the  more  beautiful,  and  intended  by  the 
Spanish  court  for  the  French  monarch ;  but  tliry  res<»lute- 
ly  preferred  Blanche,  observing  that  the  name  of  L'rraca 
would  never  do  !  and  for  the  sake  of  a  mijre  nteiUfiuous 
sound,  they  carried  off,  exulting  in  iheir  own  discerning 
ears,  the  happier  named,  but  less  beautiful  princess. 

There  are  names  indeed  which  are  painful  to  the  feel 
ings,  from  the  associations  of  our  passions.  I  have  »e(B 
the  christian  name  of  a  gentleman.the  victim  to  the  caprice 
of  his  godfather,  who  is  called  Blast  us  Godly, •^whtrh, 
were  he  desisned  for  a  bishop,  must  irritate  religious  fee-l- 
ings. I  am  mit  surprised  that  one  of  the  Siianifh  nuiiH 
archs  refused  to  employ  a  sound  Cathoi'ic  for  his  secretarv, 
because  his  name  {Martin  Lutero)  had  an  afiliniiy  to  tKe 
name  of  the  reformer.  Mr  Rose  has  recently  informed  us 
that  an  architect  called  Malacame,  who  I  believe,  had 
nothing  against  him  but  his  name,  was  lately  deprived  ei 
his  place  as  principal  architect  by  the  Austrian  govern* 
ment.  Let  us  hope  not  for  his  unlucky  name !  though 
that  government,  according  to  Mr  Rose,  acts  on  capri- 
cious principles  !  The  fondness  which  some  have  felt  te 
perpetuate  their  names,when  their  race  has  fallen  extmrt,ii 
well  known;  and  a  fortune  has  then  been  bestowed  for  a 
change  of  name :  but  the  affection  for  names  has  gone  even 
further.  A  similitude  of  namks,  Camden  observes,  *  doth 
kindle  spsrksof  love  and  liking  among  mere  strangers.'  I 
have  observed  Ihe  great  pleasure  of  persons  wiih  uncoas> 
mon  names,  meeting  with  another  oT the  same  name;  an 
instant  relationship  appears  to  take  place,  and  frequently 
fortunes  have  been  beouealhed  for  nameeake.  An  oma* 
mental  manufacturer  who  bears  a  name  which  he  supposes 
to  be  very  uncommon,  having  executed  an  order  of  a  gen- 
tieman  of  the  same  netme,  refused  to  send  his  bill,  never 
having  met  with  the  like,  preferring  the  honour  of  serving 
him  for  namesake. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans, beautiful  and  signifr 
cant  name^  were  studied.  The  sublime  Plato  himself  bat 
noticed  the  present  topic,<^his  vi<iionary  ear  was  sensible 
to  the  delicacy  of  a  name,  and  his  exalted  fancy  was  d^ 
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Iftfed  with  hrmrnlifid  nmmeBf  u  well  ma  evvry  othtr  rae- 
e<s  of  beauty.  In  hit  Craiyllua  be  u  lolicUoui,  tnat 
p-raou  should  have  hapny,  harmonious,  and  altraciive 
■■■«.  According  to  Aiuus  Gellus,  the  A'heoians  enao 
l«d  by  a  public  decrer,  Uiat  no  tlave  should  ever  bear  the 
encfecraird  nanies  of  their  two  youtlifal  patriots,  Harmo- 
ins  and  Aristogiton ;  names  which  had  b'^en  devoted  to 
tne  liberties  of  their  country ,ihey  considered  would  be  con- 
twniaalcd  by  servitude.  The  ancient  Romans,  decreed 
tail  the  surname  of  infamous  patricians  should  not  be 
by  any  other  patrxuui  of  that  family,  that  their  very 
aught  be  degraded  and  eipire  wiin  them.  Eutro- 
p»  gives  a  ptttasing  proof  of  national  friendship*  being  ce- 
■eaied  bv  a  name  ;  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Ro- 
aikJ  the  Sabines  they  asroe  to  mell  the  two  nations 
»e  mass,  that  they  slioiild  bear  iheir  names  conjoint- 
Ir ;  the  Roman  shouUf  add  his  to  the  Sabine,  and  the  Sa- 
btte  lafc'*  a  Rosaan  name. 

Ttte  aucients  nomer^  both  persons  anJ  th'mgs  from  some 
rwHi,  ur  uCher  circumstance,  connected  with  the  objert 
taey  were  to  name.  Chance,  fancy,  siiperstititm,  fund- 
Bes«,  and  piety  have  invented  name*.  It  was  a  common 
and  whimiirai  cu4bMn  among  the  ancients  (obtcrvos  Lar* 
eher)  to  five  as  nuhtamea,  the  leUen  of  the  alpliabet.— 
Tbus  a  lame  girl  was  called  Ijunhda^  on  account  of  tiie 
reaeaU>lancA  which  her  lameness  maile  her  bear  to  the 
letter  A,  orUmhdal  M*ap  was  called  Theta  by  h\» 
wmmer,  from  hu  superior  acutcness.  Another  was  called 
Belm,  fivim  his  love  of  beet.  It  was  thus  Scarron,  with 
infinite  food  temper,  alluded  to  his  zig-xag  body,  by  coiii- 
pannf  hims<;lf  tn  the  letters  a  or  z. 

The  learned  Calmet  also  notices  amonf  the  Hebrew, 
■ac^-nosies,  and  names  of  raillerv  taken  from  defects  of 
bidy,  or  mind,  lie.  One  is  called  Nabal  or  fool ;  another 
Haav  the  ^tr;  Haj;ab  the  GroMnkopper.  he.  Women 
bad  freqoenMv  the  names  of  animal.'* ;  as  Deborah  the  Bee ; 
Rarh?l  the  Sketp.  Others  from  their  nature  or  other 
oinlifieation't ;  as  Tamar  the  Pedm-iret ;  Hadassa  the 
Myrt'e:  Sarah  tSe  Phnoess;  Hannah  the  OradauM.'-' 
Tne  Indiana  of  Niwth  America  employ  sublime  and  pic- 
taro^qu-.  mamet ;  such  are  the  Great  Eagle~-thn  Purtridge 
—Dawn  of  I  he  Day  !•— Great  swift  arrow — Path-opener! 
-Sua^iright! 

TBI   JEWS  or  TOKK. 

Aiwiof  the  most  interesting  passages  of  Mstory  are 
Ibose  ia  which  we  cnotemplate  an  oppressed,  yet  sublime 
spirit,  agitate  i  by  the  conflict  of  two  terrific  paMions :  im- 
plaea'>le  hatred  attempiiax  a  resolute  vengeance,  while 
ibat  venfeanee,  though  impotent,  with  dignified  and  si- 
lent l.orror,  sink^  into  the  last  expression  of  despair.  In 
a  degenerate  nati'in,  we  may,  on  such  rare  occsitions,  di*- 
covi^  among  them  a  spirit  superior  to  its  companious  and 
its  fortune. 

In  the  ancient  and  modem  bislory  of  the  Jews,  we  may 
6nd  two  kindred  examples.  I  refer  the  reader  for  the 
■ore  ancient  narrative,  to  the  second  book  of  the  Macca- 
bees, chap,  xiv,  V.  37.  No  feeble  and  iinaAVciing  paiming 
H  preemted  in  the  sirauliciiy  of  the  original:  I  proceed  to 
relate  Oiv  narrative  of  the  Jews  of  York. 

When  Richard  I  ascended  the  throne,the  Jews,  to  eon- 
dViate  the  royal  protection,  broucht  their  tributes.  Many 
bad  hastened  from  remote  pansof  Gneland,  and  appearing 
at  Westminister,  ihn  ciiurt  and  the  mob  imagined  that  they 
baH  Icaeued  to  bewitch  his  inai*^ty.  An  edic:  was  isnue'd 
to  forbid  iheir  presence  at  the  c4ironaiion ;  b«it  several, 
whow  curiosity  was  creater  than  their  pnulence,  c<mceiv- 
sd  that  thev  mifht  pa«i  unobserved  among  the  crowd,  and 
ven'ure  to  iirnntiaie  themselves  into  the  abbey.  Probably 
their  voice  and  their  visare  alike  betrayed  them  for  ihe'y 
werv  soon  di«coverod  ;  they  flew  diversely  in  great  conh* 
stemaliiMiywhile  many  were  dragged  out  with  little  remains 

•flife. 

A  ramnur  spread  rapidly  through  the  citv.that  in  honour 
of  the  festival,  the  Jews  were  to  be  massacred.  The  po|»u. 
laes.  at  ones  eager  of  royaliv  and  riot,  pillaged  and  iHimt 
their  hoases,  and  murdered  the  devoted  Jews.  Benedicr, 
a  lew  of  York,  to  save  his  life,  received  baptism  ;  and 
rctunmf  to  that  city,  to  his  friend  Joeenus,  the  most 
opulent  of  the  Jews,  died  of  his  wounds.  Joeenus  and 
Ms  sorvants  narrated  the  lata  tragic  drounslaneeN  to  their 
— ighb'iufs^at  where  tbey  bopsd  to  move  sympathy,  they 
ta&ed  rage.  The  people  at  York  soon  gathered  to  im- 
kaie  the  people  at  London ;  aad  their  6rsl  assault  was  on 


and  magnitude,contained  his  family  and  fnends,wh<i  found 
their  graves  in  its  ruins.  The  alarmed  Jews  hastened  to 
Joeenus,  who  conducted  them  to  the  governor  of  Tork 
Castle,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  aflord  them  an  asylum 
for  their  persons  and  efl*ecls.  In  the  meanwhile  their 
habitations  were  levelled,  and  the  owners  nIurde^^l ;  ex- 
cept a  few  unresisting  beings,  who  unmanly  in  sustaining 
honour,  were  adapted  to  receive  baptism. 

The  castle  ha<l  suffii'ienl  strength  f>r  their  defence;  but 
a  8iiS|*icion  arning  that  the  governor,  wIm>  olten  went  outp 
intended  to  betray  th'.'in,  tiiey  one  day  refused  him  en- 
trance. He  com|ilained  to  the  sheriff' of  the  county,  and 
the  chiffj*  of  I  he  violent  party,  who  stood  deeply  indebted 
to  the  Jewp,  iinitinj;  with  him,  orders  were  issued  t<ialta<^ 
the  ca^'lo.  The  cruel  inu.titude  united  with  the  soldiery 
felt  sucli  a  desire  of  slaiightenug  those  tliey  intended  to 
de8|>oil,  that  the  sheritf.  repenting  of  the  order,  revoked  it. 
but  in  vain;  fanaiicism  and  robbery  once  »et  loinie  will 
sa'iate  their  ap|>enteiiry  for  blood  and  plunder.  Tbey 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  wufierior  citizens,  who  perhaps  nut 
owing  qnife  so  much  money  to  the  Jews,  huiimnely  refused 
It ;  but  havini!  addressed  iKe  clergy  (the  barbaroiM  clergy 
of  those  days)  were  by  them  animated,  conducted,  and 

biOMl. 

The  leader  of  this  rabble  was  a  canon  regular,  whose 
zeal  was  so  fervent,  that  he  stood  by  them  in  his  surplice, 
which  he  considered  as  a  coat  of  mail,  and  reiieratedly  ex- 
claimed, '  Destroy  the  enemies  of  Jesus.'  This  spiritual 
lacoui^m  invigorated  the  arm  of  men,  who  perha|Mi  wanted 
no  other  stimulative  than  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  im- 
mense property  of  the  besieged.  is  related  of  this  canon, 
that  evvry  morning  before  he  wr-m  .o  aMsist  in  battering 
the  walls,  he  swallowed  a  cmserrated  wafer.  One  day 
having  approached  too  near,  defended  as  he  conceived  by 
his  surplice,  ihi*i  church  militant  was  crushed  by  a  heavy 
fragment  of  the  wall,  rolled  from  the  battl'-ment. 

But  the  avidity  of  crrtain  plunder  prevaUed  over  any  re> 
flection,  which,  on  another  occasion,  the  loss  of  so  pi<jus  a 
leader  might  have  raised.  Their  aitackii  continued ;  till 
at  length  the  Jews  perceived  they  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
ami  a  council  was  called,  to  consider  what  remained  to  be 
done  in  the  extremity  of  danger. 

Among  the  Jewn,  their  elder  Rabbin  f»M  most  res|iected. 
It  has  been  customary  with  this  pei^ple  to  invite  ibr  this 
p*are  some  foreigner,  renowned  am^mg  them  for  the  depth 
of  his  leuminv;,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  manners.  At  this 
time  the  Haharrif  or  elder  Rabbin,  was  a  fireigner  who  had 
been  sent  over  to  instruct  them  in  their  laws,  aird  was  a 
person,  as  we  shall  ohiierve  of  no  ordinary  qiialificatiims. 
When  the  Jewiih  Cfxincil  was  assembleil.  the  liaham 
ro4e,  and  addressed  them  in  this  manner — '  Men  of  Israel! 
the  God  of  our  ancestors  is  omnicient,  and  there  is  no  one 
who  can  say  whv  doest  thou  this?  This  day  he  commands 
us  to  die  for  his  law  ;  fur  that  law  which  we  have  cherish- 
ed from  the  first  hour  it  was  given,  which  we  have  pre- 
served fHire  ihroiiglHHit  our  captivity  in  all  nations,  and 
which  for  the  many  consolations  it  has  given  us,  and  the 
eternal  hope  it  commtinicates,  can  we  d<i  less  than  die  ? 
Posterity  shall  behold  this  book  of  truth,  sealed  with  our 
hliMid;  and  our  death,  while  it  displays  our  sincerity, 
shall  impart  onfnlence  to  the  wanderer  <if  Israel.  Death 
is  Itefore  our  eyes ;  and  we  have  onlv  to  ch^Kwe  an  hoii«Mira- 
ble  and  eaiy  one.  If  we  fall  into  the  handrt  of  our  onemiea, 
which  ymiknow  we  cannot  escape,  our  death  will  be  igno- 
mmiiMis  and  cruel;  fi>r  these  Christians,  who  pi<Tture  the 
spirit  of  G'nI  in  a  dove,  and  confide  in  the  mrek  Jesus,  are 
athir^t  for  our  bUioil,  and  prowl  around  the  castle  like 
wolv's.  It  is,  therefore,  my  advice  that  wo  Hude  their 
tfirturus ;  thst  we  ourselves  should  be  our  own  execu- 
tirHiers  and  thai  we  voluntarily  surrender  our  lives  to  our 
Creator.  We  trace  the  invisible  Jehovah  in  his  acts;  God 
s«*em^  to  call  for  us,  but  let  us  n<it  be  unworthy  (d'that  call. 
Suicide,  on  occasions  like  the  present,  is  bxih  rainuial  and 
lawful ;  manv  examples  are  not  wanting  anmng  our  fore- 
fathers ;  as  I  advise  men  of  Iiirael !  they  have  acted  on 
similar  occasions.'  Having  aaid  this,  the  old  roan  sal 
<lown  and  wept. 

The  assembly  was  divided  in  their  opinions.  Men  ti 
fortitude  applauded  its  wisdom,  but  the  pussilianimoHi 
murmtired  that  it  was  a  dreadful  council. 

Again  the  Rabbin  nwe,  and  sn<ike  these  few  words  in  A 
firm  and  decisive  tone.  *  My  children ;  since  we  are  boI 
unanimous  in  our  opinions,  let  those  who  do  not  approw 
of  my  advice  depart  from  this  assembly !' — Some  departed^ 
but  the  greater  number  atfdied  theaiiselves  to  (heir 
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rabitt  pricit.  They  now  employed  themselves  in  consum- 
ing their  v&iuftbltM  by  tire ;  and  every  man,rtfarful  oftriuiU 
in|{  lo  the  tiinid  and  irresolute  hand  of  the  wumttn,  first 
destroyed  his  wife  aiid  children,  and  then  himself.  Jocenus 
and  tiie  Rabbin  alone  remained.  Their  life  was  protract* 
ed  to  the  last,  that  ihcy  might  see  every  thing  performed, 
according  to  iheir  orders.  Jocenus,  being  the  chief  Jew, 
was  dutmguished  by  the  last  mark  of  human  r^pect,  in 
receiving  his  death  from  the  consecrated  hand  of  the  aged 
Ral>bin,  who  immediately  after  performed  ths  melancholy 
duty  on  himself. 

All  ihu  was  transacted  in  the  depth  of  the  night.  In 
the  morning  the  walls  of  the  castle  were  seen  wrapt  in 
flamvs,and  only  a  few  miserable  andpiisi.lammousbemgs, 
unworthy  of  the  sword,  were  viewed  on  the  battlements, 
pointing  to  their  extinci  brethren.    When  they  ouened  the 

SLtrs  uf  the  castle,  these  men  verified  the  prediction  of 
eir  latn  Rabhin  ;  fur  the  multitude,  bursting  throufh  the 
solitary  couit^,  found  themselves  defrauded  of  their  hofMs, 
and  in  a  moment  avenged  themselves  on  the  feeble  wretch- 
en,  who  knew  not  to  die  with  honour. 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  Jews  of  York,  of  whom  the 
historian  can  only  cursorily  observe,  that  five  hundred 
destruyed  themselves  ;  but  it  is  the  philosopher  who  in- 
quires into  the  causes,  and  the  manner  of  these  glorious 
suicides.  These  are  histories  which  meet  only  me  eye 
of  fuw,  yet  they  are  uf  infinitely  more  advantage  than 
those  which  are  read  hy  every  one.  We  instruct  our- 
selves in  ineditatin;;  on  these  scenes  of  heroic  exer- 
tion ;  and  if  by  such  histories  we  make  but  a  slow  pro- 
gress in  chronology,  our  heart  is  however  expanded  with 
■entimnnt. 

I  admire  not  the  stoicism  of  Cato  more  than  the  forti- 
tude of  liie  Rabbin ;  ur  rather  we  should  applaud  that  of 
the  Rabbin  much  more  ;  for  Cato  was  familiar  with  the 
aniiiiatin!;  visiutis  of  Plato,and  was  the  associate  of  Cicero 
and  of  CsDsar.  The  Rabbin  had  probably  read  only  the 
Pentaivuch,  and  mingled  with  com|>anions  of  mean  occu- 
pations, and  meaner  minds.  Caro  was  accustomed  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  mintress  of  the  universe,  and  the  Rabbin 
to  the  littleness  of  a  provincial  town.  Men,  tike  pictures, 
may  be  placed  in  an  obscure  and  unfavourable  light ;  but 
the  finest  picture,  in  the  unilluminaied  comer,  still  retains 
the  design  and  ctlouring  of  the  master.  My  Rabbin  is  a 
Compani«>n  for  Cato.     His  history  is  a  tale, 

*  Which  Gate's  self  had  not  disdained  to  hear.* 

Pope. 

THE  sovKREioirrr  or  the  seas. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  which  foreigners  dispute 
with  us,  is  as  much  a  conquest  as  any  one  obtained  on  land  ; 
h  is  gained  and  preserved  by  our  cannon,and  the  French, 
who,  for  agcji  pa«i, exclaim  against  what  they  call  our  ty- 
ranny, are  only  hindered  from  becoming  themselves  uni- 
versal tyrants  ov«'r  land  and  sea,  by  that  sovereignty  of 
the  seas  witliout  which  Groat  Britain  would  cease  to  exist. 

In  the  late  memoir  of  the  French  Institute,!  read  a  bitter 
philppic  ajainst  this  sovereignty,  and  a  notice  adapted  to 
the  writer's  purpose  of  two  great  works:  the  one  by  Bel- 
den,  and  the  other  by  Grotius,  on  this  subject.  The  fol- 
lowins  is  the  historical  anecdote  useful  to  revive. 

In  1634  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Enelish  and  Dutch 
concerning  the  hcrnne-fishery  upon  the  British  coast.— 
The  French  and  Dutch  had  always  persevered  in  declar- 
ing that  the  seas  were  perfectly  tree ;  and  grounded  their 
reasons  on  a  work  of  Hugo  Grotius. 

So  early  as  in  1609  ine  great  Grotius  had  published 
his  treaiise  of  Afore  Liherum^  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.  Anl  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  1618,  Selden 
had  composed  another  treatise  in  defence  of  the  king's  do- 
miaioii  over  iha  8ea«i;  but  which  from  accidents  which  are 
known,  was  not  published  till  this  dispute  revived  the  coi^ 
troversy.  Selden,  in  1636,  gave  the  world  his  Afore  Ctau^ 
Mm.  in  answer  to  the  treatise  of  Grotius. 

Both  these  eroat  men  felt  a  mutual  respect  for  each 
other.     They  onUr  knew  the  rivalry  of  genius. 

As  a  matter  ol  curious  discussion,  and  legal  investiga- 
tion, the  philosopher  must  incline  to  the  arguments  of  Sel- 
den, who  has  proved  by  records  the  first  occupancy  of  the 
English  ;  and  the  English  dominion  over  the  four  seas,  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  the  French  and  Dutch  from  fishins, 
without  our  license.  He  proves  that  our  kings  have  lU- 
ways  levied  great  sums,  without  even  the  concurrence  of 
their  parliaments,  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending  this 
■•vnrsignty  at  ssn.    A  oopy  if  Mosa**  work  was  pweod 


in  the  counciUcbest'of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  court  of 
admiralty,  as  one  of  our  most  preoous  records. 

The  historical  anecdote  is  finally  closed  by  the  Duten 
themselves,  who  now  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  finetasa 
sovereignty  in  the  seas,  and  pay  a  tribute  of  thirty  thoo- 
sand  pounds  to  the  Kins  of  England,  for  hberty  to  fish  ■ 
the  s«fas,  and  consented  to  annual  tributes. 

That  the  Dutch  yiekled  to  Selden's  arguments  is  a 
triumph  we  cannot  venture  to  boast.  -  The  ulitma  rsds 
rr^iMi  prevailed ;  and  when  we  had  destroyed  their  whole 
fishing  fleet,  the  affair  appeared  much  dearer  than  in  the 
ingenious  volumes  of  Gkotius  or  SeUen.  Another  Dutch- 
man  presented  the  Siaies-4]leneral  with  a  ponderous  repiy 
to  Selden's  3f(srs  Oatisnsi,  but  the  wise  Sommeisdyks 
advised  the  states  to  suppress  the  idle  discussion ;  observ- 
ing that  this  affair  must  be  decided  by  the  mfordf  and  not 
by  the  pen. 

It  may  be  curious  to  add,that  as  no  prevailing  or  fashiona* 
ble  subject  can  be  agitated,  but  some  idler  must  interftrs 
to  make  it  extmvagant  and  very  new,  so  this  grave  su^ 

i'ect  did  not  want  for  something  of  thb  nature.  A  learned 
[talian,  I  believe,  agreed  with  our  author  Selden  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  serfA,  is  subject  to  sosm 
states;  but  he  maintained,  that  the  dominion  of  the  sea 
belonged  to  the  Genoese/ 

Oir  THB  CUSTOM  OF  XISSIHO   hauds. 

Mr  Morin,  a  French  academician,  has  amused  hiawsM 
with  collecting  several  historical  notices  of  this  custom.— 
I  give  a  summary,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  bad 
the  honour  of  kissing  his  majtsty's  hand.  It  is  not  ihoss 
who  kiss  the  royal  hand  who  could  write  best  oa  the 
custom. 

l*his  custom  is  not  only  TOfj  ancient,  and  nearir 
universal,  but  has  been  alike  participated  by  rehgion  aad 
society. 

To 'begin  with  reUgioa.  Fron  the  remotest  times  OMa 
saluted  the  sun,  moon,  and  stare,  by  kissing  the  hand; — 
Job  assures  us  that  he  was  never  given  to  this  superslitiso, 
zxxi,  t6.  The  same  honour  was  rendered  to  Baal,  Kii^ 
i,  18.     Other  instances  might  be  adduced. 

We  now  pass  to  Greece.  There  all  foreign  supcnti- 
tions  were  received.  Lucian,  after  having  mentioned  vari> 
ous  sorts  of  sacrifices  which  the  rich  offered  the  gods,adds, 
that  the  poor  adored  them  by  the  simpler  compliment  sf 
kissing  their  hands.  That  author  gives  an  anecdote  sf 
Demosthenes,  which  shows  this  custom.  When  a  pris> 
oner  to  the  soidiera  of  Antinater,  he  asked  to  enter  a  tea^ 

Ele.— When  he  entered,  he  touched  his  mouth  with  Ms 
ands,  which  the  guards  todk  for  an  act  of  religion.  He 
did  it,  however,  more  securely  to  swallow  the  poison  bs 
had  prepared  for  such  an  occasion.  He  montioos  oiksr 
instances. 

From  the  Greeks  it  passed  to  the  Romans.  Pfiny 
places  it  amongst  those  ancient  customs  of  which  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  origin  or  the  reason.  Persons  were 
treated  as  atheists,  who  would  not  kiss  their  hands  wbsa 
they  entered  a  temple.  When  Apuleius  mentions  Psychs, 
he  says,she  was  so  beautiful  that  they  adored  her  as  VcmM| 
in  kissing  the  right  hand. 

This  ceremonial  action  rendered  respectable  the  oarfisst 
institutions  of  Christianity.  It  was  a  custom  wtih  ths 
primeval  bishops  to  give  their  hands  to  be  kissed  by  ths 
ministera  who  served  at  the  altar. 

This  custom  however,  as  a  religious  rite,  doclinod  wifti 
Paganism. 

In  society  our  ingenious  academiciaa  considers  tho  ens* 
torn  of  kissmg  hands  i^s  essential  to  its  welfare.  It  is  a 
mute  form,  which  expresses  recondiiation,  which  eatrsalf 
favoura,  or  which  thanks  for  those  received.  It  in  a  oa^ 
versal  language,  intelligible  without  an  bterprotor;  which 
doubtless  preceded  writing,  and  perhaps  speech  itsolll 

Solomon  says  of  the  flatterera  and  suppliants  of  his  dni^ 
that  they  ceased  not  to  kiss  the  hands  or  thMr  patroaOi  tH 
they  had  obtained  the  favoure  whidi  they  aoudied.  la 
Homer  we  see  Priam  kissing  the  hands  and  rmhtirh^ 
the  knees  of  Achilles,  while  ho  supplicates  ibr  dM  body 
of  Hector. 

This  custom  prerailed  in  ancient  Rome,  hot  it  Taried. 
In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  it  seems  to  have  beoa  ody 
pract'ised  by  inferiora  to  their  superiors  n— equals  gava 
their  hands  and  embraced.  In  tho  progress  of  tisM  evM 
the  soldiers  refused  to  show  this  marii  of  reepect  to  iMr 
generals;  and  their  kissing  the  hand  of  Cato  whsmha 
waa  obifod  lo  quit  thsBi  was  rofudad  at  aa  < 
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at  a  period  of  mch  refinencnt.  The  great 
rapcci  naid  t«  the  tribunes,  ccmuuI*,  and  dicia"«r«,  obliged 
■dmduaU  to  liva  wiib  them  in  a  inorr  diMAiil  and  rv»- 
■eafal  iBanner ;  and  initead  of  rn«bi«cin;(  ihi*ni  as  ihiry 
id  fbrmeriTt  they  cnnsidfrtrd  ihemvcUes  as  fortunatv  if 
tUowed  to  ana  their  hands.  Under  the  rmperunt,  biysiii' 
hiads  bccane  an  etarntial  duty,  eren  fur  the  great  iheni- 
inTenor  courtiers  were  ubtifed  to  be  content  lo 
the  pur  (lie,  by  kneeling,  todcbing  thv  robe  of  the 
bv  ihe  right  hand,  and  carrying  it  to  tlie  m-Milh. 
E«ea  this  wasfhoufht  too  free  ;  and  at  length  ibry  saluted 
te  eaperor  ai  a  dis'ance,  bv  kiMing  ih(r:r  hands,  in  the 
■■s  Banaer  as  when  they  a<)ored  their  gods. 

Il  b  superfluous  to  trace  this  custom  in  every  country. 
wWffv  it  esisis.  It  is  practised  in  erery  known  country, 
ii  It  sport  to  sovereigns  and  superiors,  evm  amongst  the 
I,  and  the  inhabitants  uf  the  New  World.  Currez 
it  cfftablishM  at  Mexico,  where  more  than  a  thou- 
lorda  saiu'ed  him,  in  touching  iho  earth  with  their 
wiiie'i  tlify  aflifrwards  carried  ioih*ir  nvNiihs. 
Ths«,  whether  the  custom  of  tfaUitaiion  is  |)rac'i»ed  by 
kisaag  the  ban*isi«f  oihers  fnmi  respect,  or  in  brin/ing  one  s 
••1  to  the  mouth,  it  is  of  all  other  cusiomn  lite  most  uni- 
vmal.  Mr  Mi^hn  concludes,  that  this  practice  is  now 
Umt  gross  a  familiarity,  and  it  is  considered  as  a 
■«s  to  kiM  the  hand  of  thiMO  with  wh<>m  we  are  in 
hib:s  of  intercourse  :  and  be  prettily  ob^erv'**  that  thi^ 
woukl  be  eniirelv  kMt,  if  hven  were  n«tt  solicitous 
it  in  all  lis  full  power. 

Porcs. 

YakMS  obserres  that  the  Popes  scrupulously  followed, 
B  Ae  early  ages  of  the  church,  I  he  custom  of  pfarjni!  their 
■tmes  after  that  of  the  person  whom  they  addressed  in 
Ihsir  letters.  This  mark  of  their  humility  he  proves  by 
Istiers  «ntt«n  by  varuiu*  Popes.  Thus  when  the  great 
■ngects  of  politics  were  yet  unknown  to  them,  did  they  ad- 
■era  to  Christian  meekness.  There  came  at  length  the 
day  when  one  of  the  Popes,  who^e  name  iloes  not  occur  to 
■e,  said  that  *  it  was  safer  to  quarrel  with  a  prince  than 
«itb  a  friar.  Henry  VI  beins  at  the  feet  of  Po|>e  Celes- 
tiaa,  his  holiness  though!  proper  to  kirk  the  crown  offhis 
bead ;  which  ludicrous  and  disgraceful  action,  Baronius 
has  hifhiy  praised.  Jortin  observe*  on  ihiii  great  cardinal, 
•id  advocate  of  Ihe  Roman  see,  that  he  breathes  niHhing 
bat  (Bre  and  brimstone;  and  accf Hints  kings  sihI  enifierors 
to  be  mere  catch-poles  and  constables,  bound  to  execute 
with  implicit  faith  all  the  commands  «if  insolent  ecRlesisp- 
Bellarmin  wa*  made  a  cardinal  for  his  eiTorts  and 
to  Ihe  papal  cause,  aiid  mainiaiiiinir  thiii  mon^ 
lroasparados,-Hhat  if  the  pope  (brbiil  ihe  exercise  of  vir- 
Me,  and  command  that  of  vice,  the  Roman  churrh,  uniier 
pa.a  of  a  sin,  was  obliged  to  abandon  virtue  for  vice,  if  it 
vould  not  sin  agauist  eoasciniee  / 

It  was  Nicholas  I,  a  bold  and  enterprising  Pope,  who,  in 

~  fiirgetuiig  the  pious  modesty  of  his  predecessors,  took 
■dvaataga  of  the  divisions  in  the  royal  families  of  France, 
aad  dil  not  hesitate  to  place  his  nam<«  before  that  of  the 
kings  and  emperors  of  the  house  of  France,  to  whom  he 
wrote.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  imitated  by  all  his 
Mocessors,  and  this  encroachment  on  the  honours  of  mo- 
■archv  has  passed  into  a  custom  from  having  been  tolera- 
tad  ia  ns  commeneemeiit. 

Cooceming  the  acknowledeed  inftdHhitify  of  tht  Pope$ 
It  appears  tha*  Gregory  VII,  in  council  decreed  that  ihe 
eborehof  Rime  neither  futd  errfd  and  nevtr  §houl(i  err.  It 
was  thus  this  prerogative  of  his  holiness  became  received, 
oH  1S13,  when  John  XXII  abrr>gated  decrees  made  by 
riiraa  popes  his  predecessors,  and  declared  thai  what  was 
■tas  by  one  pope  or  council  might  b^  corrected  by 
';  and  Grefory  XI,  1370.  in  his  will  deprecates,  ii 
faid  ia  emiholka  .fide  ematet.  The  universitv  of  Vienna 
proieaied  against  it,  calling  it  a  contempt  of  God,  and  an 
idoiairr,  if  any  one  in  matters  of  faith  should  appeal  fmm 
a  emaieil  to  the  Popt :  that  is.  from  Chd  who  presides  in 
mmmdiB  to  wan.  But  the  mf^KhUify  was  at  length  es- 
tiUiihed  by  Leo  X,  especially  after  Luther's  opposition, 
bseaose  they  despaired  of  defendiog  their  indulgences, 
brila,  fce,  b;r  any  other  method. 

laag inauon  eannol  form  a  scene  more  terrific  that  when 
dMsa  men  were  in  the  height  of  power,  and  to  serve  their 
ptMcal  purposes  hurled  the  thuiiders  of  their  escommmid' 
mtSmm  ovmr  a  kingdom.  It  was  a  national  distress  not  in- 
Ikrior  to  a  iilague  or  famine. 

Tbifip  AngoMiM.  (ienrona  of  dirweng  Ingalbnrf ,  to 


unite  himself  to  A^rne s  de  Meranie,  the  P<ipe  put  hiii  kiBf- 
dom  under  an  interdict.  The  churches  were  >hut  during 
the  S[iace  of  ei;;ht  months:  i  hey  said  i.eiher  loass  nor 
vespers  ;  they  did  not  marry ;  sihI  even  the  (>lf spring  of 
the  marrini,  b  »m  at  this  unha^ipy  p<*riod,  were  ewuidittd 
as  iUicit;  and  berause  the  king  would  ikh  sleep  Hi:h  his 
wife,  it  wan  iitrt  (lermitted  to  any  of  his  sohjecis  to  sleep 
wi'h  iheim  !  lu  that  year  FVanre  was  thrvaieiied  wiih  aa 
extinciion  of  the  r>rdiiiary  generation.  A  man  undor  tliis 
curM  iif  public  fienance  was  divested  nf  ail  his  functiuos, 
civil,  niilitury  and  maipnionial ;  he  wa!<  not  allowed  to 
dress  hin  hair,  to  shave,  to  bathe,  nor  even  change  his  li- 
nen, so  that,  nays  Saint  Foix,  U|Hin  the  Mlinle  ihisi  made  a 
filthy  (leiiitent.  The  good  kmg  Uuhf  rt  inrurrrd  the  cei»> 
stires  of  ihe  chiir«*h  f<ir  havmg  married  his  cou>in.  He 
WAS  immedialelv  aliandoned.  Two  faithful  donientics  al'ine 
remained  wiih  fiim,  ami  these  alway*  iiasvi'd  thrfHighthe 
fire  whatf  vrr  he  touched.  In  a  wo'd,  the  hurrur  which  aa 
excf»mniiiiiicati<ih  occasioned  was  inch  tliut  a  woman  of 

Kl-  aiiure,  with  whom  Peletier  had  pattsed  stMne  imHnentt, 
aving  learnt  soon  afterwards  that  he  had  l>ocn  abive  sii 
monih*  an  exromniiiniraled  |MTKi»n,  fell  into  a  |iaiiic,  and 
with  great  diificiilty  recovered  from  her  ciaivulsions. 

LITEaAKT  COMFOSITIOJf. 

To  literary  comp<»si;ion  we  may  ap(ily  the  saying  of  aa 
ancient  phiiosojiher :  *  a  little  ihing  gives  (lerfection,  aU 
thmiifh  perfecritm  is  not  a  little  tlniiif .' 

The  great  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  orders  us  to  puO 
off  the  fruit  of  the  first  three  years,  arid  iH't  to  taste  then. 
Levit.  XIX,  ver.  itS.  He  was' not  it>norani  how  it  weakens 
a  yiMing  tree  to  bring  to  maturity  its  first  fniiis.  Thus,  on 
literary  com|Ki«itioos,  our  green  esi^ays  ought  to  be  picked 
away.  The  word  Zamor,  by  a  beauiiful  metaphi*' from 
pnmiaf  frers.  means  in  Hebrew  tocomsosr  I'crses.  Blotting 
and  correcting  was  so  much  Cliurchill  sabiiorrence.that  1 
have  heanl  fnwn  his  publisher,  he  oiH'e  energetically  ex* 
pressed  himself,  that  it  imw  tike  cutting  omiy  om^a  svn 
jfrs^.  Thin  strong  figure  sufficiently  shows  his  rc|Mignaiice 
to  an  author's  duty.  Churchill  now  lies  neglected,  ibr 
posterity  only  will  respect  those,  who 

• File  off  the  morul  part 

Of  glowing  thought  with  attic  art.' 

Toanff. 

1  have  heard  that  this  careless  bard,  after  a  succes^l 
work,  uiiially  precipitated  the  (uiblicaiion  of  another,  ra» 
lying  im  ii«  cnideness  being  pasRed  over  on  the  public  cik- 
no^itv  excited  by  its  better  brother.  He  called  this  get- 
ting dtNihle  pav  ;  for  thus  he  secured  the  sale  of  a  hiimed 
work.  Uiit  Cfiurchill  was  a  s|ieiidihrift  of  fame,  and  en* 
joved  all  his  revenue  while  he  lived;  posterity  owes  him 
little,  athl  pavs  him  nothing ! 

B'lvle.  sn  exiterienced  observer  in  literary  matters,  tells 
us.  tfisr  rorrr-fion  i^  by  no  means  practicable  by  some  aiK 
thiw*  ;  as  io  ih'f  case  of  Ovid.  In  exile,  his  compoeitiona 
were  nothing  more  than  spiritlcH  re^ie'itions  of  what  he 
had  formerly  written.  He  confesses  b«»th  negligence  and 
iilleness  in  the  corrections  of  his  works.  The  vivacity 
which  animated  his  first  productions,  failing  when  he  re>» 
vised  his  poems,  he  found  correction  too  laborious,  and  he 
abandoned  it.  This,  however,  was  only  an  excuse.  *U 
is  certain,  that  »ome  mUhorM  cannot  correct.  They  com- 
pose with  pleasure,  and  with  ardmir  ;  but  ihey  exhaust  all' 
their  force  :  they  fly  but  with  one  wing  when  they  review 
their  works ;  the  first  fire  does  not  return,  there  ia  in  their 
imagination  a  certain  calm  which  hinders  their  pvn  from 
making  any  progress.  Their  mind  is  kke  a  boat,  which 
onlv  advances  by  the  strength  of  oars.' 

DrMore,  the  Platonist,  had  sucii  an  exuberance  ot 
fancy,  that  earreetion  was  a  much  greater  labiur  than  cew 
pontion.  He  uiied  to  say,  that  in  writing  his  works,  he 
was  forced  to  cut  his  way  through  a  crowd  of  thoughts  aa 
through  a  wood,  and  that  he  threw  off  in  his  compositiona 
as  miich  as  would  make  an  ordinary  philosopher.  Mora 
was  a  great  enthusiast,  and,  of  course,  an  egotist,  so  that 
critiriam  ruffled  his  temper,  notwithstanding  all  his  PlaU>> 
nism.  When  accused  of  obscurities  and  extravagances,, 
he  Bsid  that  like  the  ostrich,  he  laid  his  eggs  in  the  sanda^ 
which  would  prove  vital  and  prolific  in  time;  howevei, 
these  oetrich  eggs  have  proved  lo  be  addled. 

A  habit  of  correctness  in  the  lesser  {tarts  of  composiiioA 
will  a»iRt  the  higher.  It  is  worth  recording  thai  the  great 
Milton  was  anxi«His  for  correct  punctuation,  and  that  Addw 
SOB  was  solicitous  after  the  minuii«  uf  the  press.  SaTaga,. 
AraiatroDg,  and  oihafa,  felt  tortures  on  similar  objects.    Il 
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CURIOSITIES  OF 


ii  awd  of  JuliiH  Scilin 


ftt  Ju  had  (hit  pfculiuil/  ia  his 
■wwvr  (h  cvinpoaiuon  ;  ne  wrcMe  WJlh  HKh  uxurujr  ihlt 
ha  ■■•»  and  the  [mntHJ  copj  csmapcDilad  pafii  far  ])■(«, 

HaJhariK,  the  rathnr  of  FrsDch  portrir,  lonnnlHt  hin- 

parfacuag,  Ihu  id  funrinf  wcirki,  Hii  nuH  n  cmpErad 
M  a  Gh  ■kmbu  ui  Ui*  pufl  uf  dalivsr;.  He  uull«l  IB 
tkia  lardiDiiH,  aTxl,  aTler  buabing  >  pasni  at  oas  hundnd 

■naanhD^iTfiinaJ«4tir  and  harawny  lo  apanod,  iliaoKk, 
did  IwicnidfEaLD  iMitowa  week  op  a  pager  and  waade«(T 
MluBsJ  wiih  hia  lirM  Ihuughti.     Oiir  ■  corute'  Qnj  SB- 


uiblo  la  eaocsiit,  sf  ods  pace  of  Pcpc'i  ■■■ 

ruurec.     Ttio  celebnied  MadaoM  Dacier  oenr 
■  liiTy  heraelf  in  IiuilauiiK  Humar:  conlLnuallj 


TlMre  were  aeTenJ  parU  obich  iha  Inoilatad  in  iti  or 
•■Teii  nannera ;  and  aha  EnqueatJy  noud  id  Ihe  nargjo^ 
'  kme  nol  yet  dant  U. 

Whefl  Paiehal  becama  warm  in  hia  ealEbrWnl  coairo-      rhougKu  u  tin 
T«ra7,  he  applied  '      -  "  -  -^   '-       '••     '  •         -    -•        ..__r..i  r — 


frifaia  which  vaa  nrrjnaa  b 
toUamuig  wudia,  and  Moiad  ibm  m  laia  bu 
Kicnieaii  al  Iha  Law*  oT  EB|luid. 


■  hia>  (e  ladia,  Im  pi 


1.  ThaHialotjoTlliaAneiieaBWar. 

6.  Briuia  Diaco*rnd,  an  Epic  Poem.     MaohinarTn 


<.  Pi»)nfiK«,  PbilBanihical  aad  Hauncal. 

3f«M— Plua. 

And  of  faKOUrila  ambon  Ibcn  an  alao  rawunia  wub, 
which  we  kiTB  (a  ba  fajniiunxed  with.  Baitbu^iaua  liaa  a 
diwaftalion  os  readisf  houki,  in  which  hs  puinla  oul  lb* 
aupsrior  parfrxaancaa  ij  diflcranl  wrilan.  OT  3l  AafOfc 
liH,  hii  dlj'  oTGod  ;  oTHiptiacralea,  Cmco  PrmuHma, 
of  Cicero,  de  qgait;  orAriaUMla,  D,  Aniaalilmtial 
CBiullus,^OgaHjltr«nw;  of  Virgil,  the  •uiih  bwk  i/ib* 


ing  hia  BalarialB  aad  bia  Bode  of  compoaiiua  appeu  ab 
cellHU.     Having  chiwiD  a  wbject,  he  analjned  u  iniD  Da 


Kcir  wilh   incredible   labour  ' 


'  Pronocia]  Lillen.'     He  wu  fre-     thuafbrmed,  ha  dinat 
allhuDlbjl 

5 „,and  bilhii  I  auihon,  of 

leana  nbiained  Ihat  perfection  ithirh  haa  madi 


■fill  frDm 
igthaoed  Ih 


rred,  oGcaaionaliy  in 
-ilng.  Whun  hi> 
1  hit  own  tbuugh 


Tb.  auintua  Cuniui  Yaugalaa  oea 
|*DcmUy  evary  penod  wai  Iranalated  ii 
H  aeTeral  wayt.  Chapelain  and  Co 
paina  lo  ranaw  Ihia  work  eriUcally,  wt 

teed  in  iheir  choice  of  paiiagra  ;  ll 
thai  which  had  been   tinl  camp 


•at  Blind*  ihaa  iheie,     Valiairei 
laBachui,  that  Ibe  amiable  auih< 

liad,  bebre  IhiaifonBcd  hu  ilyle.and  hia  mind  ovtrflawcd 
nih  all  Ihe  aptrit  of  the  ancitnla.  Ha  opened  a  copiuin 
faanlain,  and  then  vara  not  tin  eraiurei  in  Ihe  anginal 
Ni.  Ths  aaaw  faolity  accompanied  Gibbon  allrr  iha 
uperience  of  hu  Aral  rolume ;  and  the  lanie  copiini 
nadincH  aiiandad  Adam  Smith,  who  diciated  le  hiaama- 
~M  walked  aboul  hu  atudy. 


irpuUiabedin      arciaed  that  jodgimat  which  the  tnwn  id'audi  o  IImiiow 

utiuUy  are  defioent  in.     WUh  Heaiod  he  kiw«  iKw '  HiJ 

lird  him  SO  year*;  {  >•  belter  ihan  the  wbola,  and  it  waa  hiaain  lo  tlpnaaiba 

Ihe  margin  Kts  or  {  iguintetienee  of  bia  raadrag;  bulnui  login il  in  a  cnid* 


I  alia  Winkalman,  in  hia  '  HMory  d"  an,'  an  ailek 
<i,  wa*  long  loam  aeitliogaa  a  plan  ;  Lke  ariiH^ 
ake  random  tkelebea  of  their  firat  coDcepiRoa,  ha 
1  paper  ideai,  hiala  and  obaerratKiai  which  cb 
in  hia  reading! — many  of  iben,  indeed,  wen  boI 
cdwiili  hb  binary,  biM  ware  aherwaida  inreitedB 


landflii- 


Thai 


aaid,  waaemployed  for  ten  yearaoncneo 


pear  natural  itudied 


«iilar  aulhor  oT  congenial  diapaei 


The  nneat  (si 
!™V^'a!m' 


OomeUle'i  ravouiiia  authoia  were  the  brillianl  Tarilui, 
•la  heroic  Liny,  and  Ihe  lafly  Lucait ;  lha  influence  of  Iheir 
ifcaraclert  maibe  traced  in  hia  beat  tngediea.  Thagrvat 
Clarendon,  when  employed  in  wriiing  hia  hiMiry,  read 


The  mod*  of  lilerarr  coonpoai 
inble  atudeni  Sir  Vfmun  Joi 
After  haTiniGiedci 


neier  e<|uaUed  Litj  ii 
in  adopted  by  Ihal  ad- 


ETen  Gibbon  telle  UI  of  hii  Roman  Hialory,  •  a1  Ibi  oM. 
aet  all  wia  dirk  and  doubiful ;  eien  lha  tiile  of  ihi  wnfk, 
Ihe  true  en  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  iha  emigre,  Ibi  limit* 
of  lh>!  intmdiKiion,  the  dieition  oT  the  ebiplen,  and  ib* 
order  uf  the  nirraiion  i  and  I  wai  often  tnnpied  id  r«N 
away  Ihelibourof  levcnyeafa.'  Akanaide  baa  eiquiaJely 
deicribed  the  piogreai  and  the  paina  uf  geniin  in  in  6^ 
lilhlful  reienci,  Vleaiurei  of  Imaginailon,  B  iii,  •.  30. 
The  pleaiurct  of  compoiiiioD  in  an  aidant  geniua  w« 
never  m  nntly  deacribed  ai  by  BuAon.  Speaking  i^lte 
hiHin  ofcnmpoailtun  be  laid,  ■  Theae  are  the  noal  km^ 


ilaie  ofiran 

■pou;  ihia 

thang^ 

■■» 

"rbepiibl 

cation  of  Oibbcn'i  Memoir 

otb* 

world  a   fai 

hfiilpictur 

id  iDduilry 

ini»Wli,ih 

foundaiioi 

me  edi6«  aa  bia 

hiatory  nil. 

belaid. 

o- trace  boi 

Coloarui  of 

day  by  day,  and 

ear  by  year 

P^ 

pared  himi 

fforinma 

vaal  wor*. 

■^Gibbon  h 

.   rumiib 

d  a  new  idea  in  Ihe  ano^rM 

^l 

We  nueht,  Hvi  he.  not  to  atlend  lo  Ihe  enter  rftmr  I 
M  miif*  M  o/'^our  dwngliu,     'The  peniaal  ofa  Hrii 

•ubiecl  il  treat! ;  I  punuo  Iheie  idea*  and  quit  mi  an- 
poi«l  plan  of  reacTini.'  Thm  a  the  nudat  of  Hoht 
he  r>Bd  Lontinui ;  a  chapter  of  I^unginua,  led  l&BSapiada 
of  P1>ny;  ami  hav-niBniihed  Loniinui,  ha  Mlowedila 
train  iiThia  idrai  nTihe  iiiblime  andbeauiiful  intha  inqniiT 
of  Buika,  and  concluded  wiih  comparing  ihe  ancieat  wai 
the  modern  Lr-nfiniii.  OTjIlour  popular  wriieralba  aiM 
eiprnenred  reader  wai  Gibbon,  and  he  nffen  an  inpari 
tani  ad.ice  lo  an  author  engaged  on  a  particulir  twIqeM. 
ifanv  new  bonk  on  tb*  aubM 
I  kiiew.  or  beliered,  oi  Ut 


■f  uMifuiiT.    On  board  lha  I  nucta  Lb 


n  added  la  nj  anginal  iMcfc.' 


LITERATURE. 


mt 


vmlimble  iimti  to  ttoileiiia,  mnJ  such  h«T« 
hw  pvmclMed  hj  othert.  Aodilon  was  «  very  ingi^i<Nis 
ilad«al ;  be  MUfoni  remd  a  btxjk  throufhoal  wiihoai  read- 
ing ia  his  pffOflrss*  many  oihera ;  his  library  table  was  al- 
vava  eovwM  with  a  nufnbrr  of  books  fnr  ihemost  part 
Sfsa ;  this  variety  of  authors  bred  do  coafunion :  ih<*y  all 
tsaaied  to  throw  lifht  on  the  same  topic ;  he  was  not  dis- 
|led  by  fre^waiTy  eeeiag  the  same  thing  in  different 
wifers  ;  their  opinions  were  so  nany  new  strokf-s,  which 
essipieccd  the  ideas  which  he  had  coneeired.  The  cele- 
brated Palber  Panl  stodied  in  the  same  manner.  He  nerer 
ysiwid  over  an  interesting  subject  till  he  had  confronted  a 
fariccy  of  nnthors.  In  historical  researches  he  never 
wsald  adraaee,  till  he  had  fixmi,  once  for  all,  the  places, 
inea,  and  opinions  a  mode  of  study  which  apiiears  very 
ilatorj,  but  m  the  end  will  make  a  f  reat  saving  of  time,  tnd 
hbour  oToaind ;  those  who  have  not  pursued  this  method 
we  a*l  their  lives  at  a  loss  to  settle  their  opiniiNis  and  their 
bthsf,  frosB  tho  want  of  having  once  brought  them  to  such 
ttest. 

I  shall  DOW  ofler  a  plan  oT  Historical  Study,  and  a  caU 
f^liffiMi  of  the  necessary  time  it  will  occupy  without  ^peci- 
l^iar  the  authors ;  as  I  only  propose  to  animate  a  young 
itodeac,  who  feels  he  has  not  to  number  the  diy's  of  a 
■airiarch,  that  he  should  not  be  alarmed  at  the  vMt  la- 
^rinth  historical  researches  present  to  bis  eye.  If  we  look 
MNo  public  tStraries,  more  than  thirty  thousand  volumes  of 
history  may  be  found. 

LeafInC  du  Presnoy,  one  of  the  irroate«t  reader*,  calcn* 
hied  mat  he  could  not  read,  with  satiitfaction,  more  than 
a  day,  and  ten  pages  in  folio  an  hour ;  which 
100  pages  every  day.  Stipposing  each  volume  to 
500  pates,  every  niionth  would  amount  to  one  vol- 
mad  a  half,  which  makes  18  volumes  in  folio  in  the 
r.  la  fiAy  vears,  a  student  could  only  read  900  volumes 
ii  firim.  AH  this,  too,  supposing  uninterrupted  health,  and 
an  iatelHfenee  as  rapid  as  the  eves  of  tke  laborious  re- 
searcher. A  maa  can  hardly  study  to  advantace  till  past 
twenty,  and  at  fifty  his  eyes  will  he  dimmed,  and  his  head 
sMled  with  much  reading  that  should  never  be  read.  His 
filly  vears  for  the  900  volumes  are  reduced  to  thirty  years, 
tad  SOO  volumes !  Ami.  after  all,  the  universal  historian 
■Bsl  raao!«tely  faee  90.000  volumes ! 

Bm  lo  eheer  the  historiographer,  he  shows,  that  a  pob- 
fic  lihrary  is  onlv  necessary  to  be  consulted  ;  it  is  in  our 
pmata  oosal  wnere  should  be  found  those  few  writi*rs, 
vhodmel  OS  to  their  riva*s,  without  jealousy,  and  mark,  in 
Ihs  vast  career  of  time,  those  who  are  worthy  to  instruct 
paalerity.  His  edculaUon  proceeds  on  this  plan,— that 
mr  kamn  a  day,  and  the  term  of  ten  yean,  are  sufficient  to 
r,  with  utility,  the  immense  field  of  history.   . 

He  calcniates  thu  alarming  extent  of  historical  ground. 

For  a  knowledfs  of  Barred  History  he  gives 
Aacieot  E^ypc,  Babylon,  a  d  Assyria, 

modem  Assyria  or  Persia, 
Greek  HlHory, 

Eossan  Hniory  by  the  modems, 
Roman  Hi«orv  by  the  ori<rfnal  writers, 
Ccclesiaieiral  History,  general  and  particalar, 
Modetn  Hwrnry,  ^  M     do. 

To  this  may  be  added  lor  rscnrreness  and 

48     do. 

The  total  will  amount  to  10  1-2  yean. 

Than,  ia  im  ysvs  amf  a  Aa(^,  a  student  m  history  has 
la  universal  knowledge,  and  this  on  a  plan  which 
as  BUicb  leisure  as  ev«ry  student  woulo  choose  to 


S  months. 

X 

do. 

8 

do. 

7 

do. 

6 

do. 

80 

do. 

bermrts 
mdolge, 


As  a  speeimeD  of  Du  Fresnoy's  cakulatioon  take  that 
of  Sacred  History. 

For  fsMlfaif  Fers  Calrast*s  Isamed  dtsseitatldns  fai 

ifie  ocder  he  oointu  out,  18  daya. 

ForFareCalmersHisiory,  faiSvola.4io  DOWhi4,  18 

For  rrideauz*8  History,  10 

For  ^oeephus,  18 

for  EMiiage«s  Hislory  of  the  Jews,  80 

In  all  68  days. 
Bs  allows,  bowerer,  80  days,  fie  obtaining  a  suffldent 
kaswiedge  of  Sacred  Hiiitory. 

In  raaduig  this  sketch,  we  are  scarcely  surprised  at  the 
■adaiiwi  of  a  Gibbon ;  but  having  admired  that  erudition, 
«•  pcfcsiva  the  aeceesity  of  such  a  phm,  if  ws  would  not 
«ni  what  we  have  afterwards  to  unlearn. 

▲  bIh  lika IM preasot,  armi  m%  miad  which  ihoidd 


feel  itself  incapable  of  the  exertion,  wiH  not  be  rsgardai 
without  that  reverence  we  leel  Icr  geuius  aniasating  MMh 
industry.  This  scheme  of  study,  though  it  amy  never  ba 
rigidly  pursued,  will  be  found  exoellent.  Ten  years  labomr 
of  hi^>py  diligence  may  render  a  student  ca|»able  of  eoa- 
signing  to  posterity  a  history  as  universal  in  its  topica,  aa 
that  of  the  historian  who  led  to  this  mvestigation. 

POETICAL  IMITATIOirS  A3rD  SIM ILAaiTIKS* 

*  Taocus  amor  florum,  ec  generamli  gloria  mellis.* 

Georg.  Lib.  iv,  v.  88^ 

*  Such  rage  of  honey  in  our  boson  beats. 
And  such  a  zeal  we  have  for  lluwery  sweets  V 

DrydeBb 

This  article  was  conmienced  by  me  many  years  ago  ii 
the  eariy  volumes  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and  contin- 
ued by  various  correspondents,  with  various  success.  I 
have  collected  only  those  of  my  own  ctrntribution,  becaina 
I  do  not  feel  autiKtrised  to  make  use  of  those  of  other  per- 
sons, however  some  may  be  desirable.  One  of  the  saost 
elegant  of  literary  recreations  is  that  of  tracing  poetical 
or  |imse  imitations  and  similarities ;  for  assuredly^  similaiw 
ity  is  not  always  imitation.  Bishop  Hurd's  pleasiiig  essay 
on  *  The  Marks  of  Iiniiatioo'  will  assist  the  critic  in  decH 
ding  on  what  may  only  be  an  accitiental  similarity,  rather 
than  a  studi««l  imitation.  Thow  critics  have  indulged  aa 
intemperate  abuie  in  these  entertaining  researches,  who 
from  a  tingU  word  derive  the  imitation  oTan  entin  pasasjTt* 
Wakefield,  in  hu  edition  of  Gray,  is  very  liable  to  this 
censure. 

This  kind  of  literary  amusement  is  not  despicable; 
there  are  few  men  uf  letters  who  have  noc  been  in  tne  habit 
of  marking  parallel  patnages,  or  tracing  mutation,  in  tha 
thousand  sliapes  it  assumes ;  it  forms,  it  cultivates,  it  da- 
I'jhts  tavte  to  observe  by  what  dexterity  and  variatioa  ga- 
mus  conceals,  or  modifies,  an  original  thought  or  image. 
an'1  to  view  the  same  sentiment,  or  expremion,  borruwea 
with  art,  or  heighteaed  by  embellishment.  The  ingeoioas 
wmer  of  '  A  Criticism  on  Grey's  Elegy,  in  continuation  of 
Dr  Johnson's,*  has  given  MNne  observations  on  this  siibjeeC, 
whi<:h  will  please.  *  It  is  often  entertaining  to  trace  iiD* 
itatiim.  To  detect  the  adopted  image ;  the  copied  design  : 
the  transferred  sentiment ;  the  aiipropriated  phrase  ;  ana 
even  the  acquired  manner  and  frame,  umier  all  the  dis- 
guises that  imitation,  combination,  and  accommodation  dm? 
nave  thrown  around  them,  must  re<]uire  both  parts  aad 
diligence ;  but  it  will  bring  with  it  no  ordinary  giatificatioa. 
A  book  professedly  on  the  '  History  and  Progress  of  Imi- 
tation  and  Poetry,*  written  by  a  man  of  perspictiity,  and 
an  adept  in  the  art  of  discemmg  likenesses,  even  whea 
minute,  wiih  examples  properly  selected,  and  gradatiom 
duly  marked,  would  make  an  impartial  accession  to  tha 
store  of  human  literature,  and  furnish  rational  curiosity 
with  a  hifh  re£ale.'  Let  me  premise  that  these  nocicea 
ft  he  wrecks  of  a  large  collection  of  passages  I  had  oiwa 
lormed  merely  as  exercises  to  form  my  taste)  are  not  givea 
with  the  petty  malignant  delight  of  detectmg  the  imae- 
knowledged  iniiiaiions  of  our  best  writers,  but  merely  la 
habituate  the  young  student  to  an  instructive  amusement, 
and  to  exhibit  that  beautiful  variety  which  the  same  image 
is  capable  of  exhibiting  when  re-touched  with  all  the  ait 
of  ffenius. 

Gray  in  his  *  Ode  to  Spring*  has 

*  The  attk  warbler  pours  her  throaL* 
WakefieM  in  his  *  Commentary*  has  a  copious  passage  oa 
this  poeti<^  diction.     He  conceives  it  to  be  *  an  adawabia 
improvement  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  f 


Htccv  aifiiiv :  Hcs.  Scot.  Her.  8B8L 
-*  Suaves  es  ote  loquelas 


Fundc* 

LocrsS.  1, 481 

This  learned  editor  was  little  conversant  with  mcdera  fil« 
erature,  notwithstanding  his  memorable  editions  of  Gray 
and  Pope.  The  expressioo  i^  evidently  borrowed  not  lima 
Hesiod,  nor  from  Lucretitn,  but  from  a  brother  at  hoaM* 

*  Is  it  for  thee,  the  Linnet  pours  her  thmat  f 

Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  UI,  v.  88. 

Gray  in  the  *  Ode  to  Adversity*  addresses  the  power  thaii 

*  Thou  Tamer  of  the  human  bresai. 
Whose  iron  ncour/ce  and  tonuring  hour 
The  bad  affright,  afflict  the  besL* 

WakefieM  censyres  the  express  on  'tortunmg  Asar,'  bf 
•--  u  Maproprieiy  aad  rfiooafruity.     Ha  m^ 


MB 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


*  eoosistnncy  of  fij^iire  rather  required  noine  materuU  image, 
like  iron  aetmrge  and  adamantine  chain.*  It  is  curmua  lo 
observe  a  ver^l  critic  lecture  tfuch  a  poet  n*  Gray  !  The 
poel  probably  would  never  have  replied,  or,  in  a  moment 
of  eicessive  urbanity,  he  nui{bc  have  condee^nded  to 
ipoint  out  to  this  minuteat  of  critioa  the  foUowing  passage 
IB  Milton, 

-^— — ^— —  *  When  the  scourgs 
Inexorably,  and  the  loituring  hour 
Calls  us  to  Penance.* 

Par.  Lost,  B.  11,  v.  90. 

Ghray  in  his  *  Ode  to  Adversity'  has, 

*  Lif  ht  they  disperse,  and  with  them  go, 
The  summer  friend.* 

Pond  of  this  image,  he  has  it  again  in  hi«  *  Bard,' 

*  The  swanu,  thai  in  thy  noontide  beam  are  born. 
Gone  !* 

Perhaps  the  germ  of  this  beautiful  image  may  be  found  in 
Bhakspeare, 

'  for  men,  like  butterflies. 

Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer.* 

Troilus  and  Cresskla,  A.  Ill,  •.  7. 

•od  two  similar  passages  in  Timon  of  Athens. 

*  The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more  willingly  than  we 
your  lordship. 

Tinion.  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter ;  such  summer 
birds  are  men.*  Act  lit 

Again  in  the  same, 

*  one  cloud  of  winter  showers 
These  flies  are  couch 'd  '        Act  11. 

Gray  in  his  '  Progress  of  Poetry'  has, 

'  Id  climes  beyond  the  solar  road.* 

Wakefield  has  (raced  thi<i  imitatiim  to  Drydf  n ;  Gray  him- 
•elf  refers  to  Virgil  and  Petrarch.  Waiiefield  gives  the 
line  fmin  Dry  den,  thus, 

*  Beyond  the  year,  and  out  of  heaven's  high*wsy  ;* 

which  ho  calls  extremely  bold  and  poeti  a!.  I  confess  • 
cniic  miffhr  be  allowed  to  be  sumewhai  fastidious  ^m  this 
tinpoetical  dictum  nn  the  htgkway,  which  I  believe  Dryden 
never  used.     I  tlnnk  his  line  wa-i  thus, 

'  Beyond  the  year  out  of  the  solar  walk.* 

Pope  ha*t  f^xpressed  the  image  more  elegantly,  though  co> 
pied  from  DryJen, 

*  Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way.' 
Gray  has  in  his  '  Bard' 

<  Dear  as  the  lisht  that  visits  these  sad  eves, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  waim  my  heart.' 

Gray  himself  points  out  the  imitation  in  Shakspeare,  of 
the  latter  ima^e  ;  but  it  is  curious  tu  «>b!(orve  that  Otway, 
in  hi^  <  Venice  Preserved,'  makes  Priuli  miist  paihciically 
exclaim  to  his  daui;hter,  that  she  is 

*  Denr  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life, 
Dear  as  these  eyes  that  weep  in  fondness  o*er  thee.' 

Gray  tells  us  that  the  imase  of  his '  Bard' 
Loose  his  beanl  and  hoary  hair. 
Streamed  like  a  ineteur  to  the  troubled  air,' 

was  taken  from  a  picture  of  the  Supreme  Being  hy  Ra- 
phael. It  is,  however,  remarkable,  and  somewhat  ludi- 
crous, that  the  beard  of  Hudibras  is  also  compared  to  a 
mtteor:  ami  the  accompanying  observation  in  Butlor  aU 
■aost  induces  one  to  think  that  Gray  derived  from  it  the 
whole  plan  of  that  sublime  Ode— ^ince  hisi  Bard  preci^elv 
performs  what  the  beard  of  Hudibras  denounced,  Tluuie 
■re  the  verses : 


<  This  hairy  meteor  dhl  denounce 
The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns.' 


Hud.  C.  I. 


I  nave  been  asked  if  I  am  serious  in  mvconjecliire  that 
'the  meteor  bianP  of  Hudibras  mij^ht  have  eiven  birth  lo 
*  the  BartV  of  Gray.  I  reply  that  the  burleeque  and  the 
mMime  are  extremes,  and  extremes  m*'et.  How  oOen 
does  it  merely  d*>pend  on  our  s'ate  of  mind,an>l  on  our  own 
taste,  to  consider  the  sublime  as  btirlesqii<^.  A  verv  viil«!ar, 
but  ai;ute  geinns,  Thomas  Paine,  whom  we  may  sup- 
pose destitute  of  all  d^-Dcacy  and  refinement,  has  con- 
veyed to  us  a  notion  of  the  auUime,  as  it  is  prohablv  ex- 
perienced by  ordinary  and  unculMva'eH  minds,  and  ev  n 
ly  acute  anc)  judi<*io«is  ones,  who  are  desiiiut«'orimspina- 
tion.  He  tells  us  that  '  the  auhthne  and  the  ndindoue  are 
«ft«i  to  B«ariy  related,  that  it  is  dilttcult  to  class  tham 


separately.  One  step  above  ilie  sublime  makes  the  ndi 
culous,  and  one  step  above  the  ridiculous  makes  the  sub> 
lime  again.'  May  1  venture  to  Uluslrate  this  opinion? 
Would  it  not  appear  the  ridicukius  or  burlc>quK,  lu  de- 
cribe  the  sublime  rrvoluiion  <if  the  Earth  on  her  axle,  rtiund 
Uie  Sun^  by  comparing  it  with  the  acitonof  a  tup  du^gt^d 
by  a  boy  ?  And  y«t  some  of  the  must  exqoisiie  lutes 
in  Milton  do  this;  ibe  poet  only  alluding  in  bis  uuud,  to 
the  top.    The  earth  he  describus,  whether 

"  *  She  from  west  her  silem  course  advaacs 
With  InolCnurive  pace  that  spinning  sleeps 
On  her  soft  axle,  while  site  paces  even' — 

Be  this  as  it  may !  it  has  never  1  believe  been  remarked 
(to  return  to  Grav)  that  when  he  conceived  ihe  idea  of 
the  beard  of  his  Bard^  he  had  in  his  mind  ih^  langwage  ol 
Milton,  who  describes  Azazel,  sublimely  imfuriiug 

The  *  imperisl  ensign,  whirh  full  high  advanced, 
Shone  like  a  meteor  streaming  to  the  wind.' 

Par.  Lost,  B.  I,  V.  saSb 

r^ry  similar  to  Gray's 

*  Stresmed  like  a  meteor  to  **is  troubled  air  !* 

Gray  has  been  severely  censures  •*  Johnson,  fur  the  ex- 
pression, 

*  Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough 

The  cbaraaers  of  hell  to  trace.*  The  Bard 

On  the  authority  iif  the  most  unpo^ti'^al  of  critics  wr  mivt 
still  hear  that  Ihe  p«>et  haa  no  line  to  bad-^^*  ampU  team* 
is  fet* ble,  but  would  have  passed  uitobiserved  in  any  other 
pckem  but  in  ihe  p<*etry  of  Grav,  who  has  taught  us  lo  ad- 
mit nothing  but  what  is  exquiblie.  *  Verge  enough*  is  p«M 
etical,  since  it  conveys  a  material  image  tu  tlie  imatfina- 
tinn.  No  one  apfiears  to  have  detrcied  the  source  from 
whence,  probably,  the  whole  tine  was  derived.  I  am  in- 
ckned  to  think  ii  was  from  the  following  jiassage  in  Dryden, 

*  Let  fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 
I  have  a  soul  that,  like  an  ample  shield, 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  eimiiffh  ibr  more ! 

DryJeu*s  Don  Sebastian. 

Gray  in  his  Elegy  has 

*  Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.* 

This  line  is  so  oh-<rure  that  it  is  difficult  to  apply  it  to  what 
precedes  it.  Mason  in  his  edition  in  vain  attempts  to  de» 
rive  it  from  a  ihouishl  i^  Petrarch,  and  still  more  vainly 
sttempts  to  amend  it ;  Wakefield  ex^tends  an  nctavf»  pai^ 
to  paraphrase  this  single  Verne !  Pmm  the  f  diowing  lines 
of  Chaucer,  one  would  imagine  Gray  caught  the  recol- 
lected idea.  The  old  Reve,  iu  his  prologue j  says  of  hiio- 
solf,  and  of  old  men, 

*  For  whan  we  may  not  don,  than  w<A  we  speken ; 
Yet  in  our  ashen  cold  is  ftre  yreken.* 

Tyrwhit's  Chaucer,  vol  I,  p.  1^  v.  SflTt*. 

Gray  has  a  very  expressive  word^  highly  poetical,  but  I 
tliink  not  common ; 

'  For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey*.~ 

and  Daniel  has,  as  quoted  in  Cooper's  Muses  Library 
preface, 

*  And  in  hims<^lf  with  sorrow  does  complala 
The  misery  of  dark  forgetfulness. 

A  line  of  Pope's  in  his  Dunciad,  *  High-bom  Howard,* 
echoed  in  the  ear  of  Gray,  when  he  gave  with  all  the  art»> 
fice  of  illiteration, 

*  High-born  Hoel's  Harp. 

Johnson  bitterly  censures  Gray  for  giving  to  adjectives  the 
termination  of  par' iri pies,  such  as  the  eulturea  plain  ;  the 
daieied  bank ;  but  he  solemnly  adds,  I  was  sorry  to  see  in 
tho  line  of  a  )«cholar  like  Gray,  *  the  honied  spring.'  I  con- 
fess I  was  not  sorry ;  had  Johnson  received  but  the  faint- 
est tincture  of  the  rich  Italian  school  of  English  poetry,  be 
would  never  have  formed  so  tasteless  a  criticism.  JItmUi 
is  emplciyed  by  Milton  in  more  places  than  one,  but  one  a 
sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

«  HWe  me  (Vom  day's  cartsh  eye 
While  the  bee  with  honied  ihigh-» 

Penseroso,  v.  14%. 

The  celebrated  stanza  in  Gray's  Elegy  seems  partly  to  be 
borrowed. 

*  Full  many  a  geio  of  ivrest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfnihi<m  d  caves  of  ocean  beart 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  wasu  Us  sweetness  in  the  desert  aJr ' 

Pope  bad  said: 


LITEBATURE. 


14t 


*  Thae  Irapl  nr  ehamM  eoneasFd  fttMi  Boral  cft, 
-    iln  ■ 


(toMiu  Uoom  And  die. 

Rape  of  iIm  Lock. 

TtMf  nfi  of  nature ; 

'la  dkcam  wiMobj  buaan  «y«  oimoa 

She  rear*  her  flower^  and  epraadi  her  Telvac  fiaen ; 

Fare  gurftinf  riUa  the  looefy  desert  trace, 

And  waaiTi  Umr  nueic  on  the  Mvafe  race. 

AadSbcnctone  hat— 

*  Anl  fika  tiM  dfoena*  Ulj  Uooa  10  ftde  !* 

KkcylV. 

Graj  was  oo  food  of  tlua  ploaekig  imafary,  that  he  ro» 
prate  it  in  his  Ode  on  the  Inrtallatioa ;  and  Mnaon  ochoea 
B,  Ml  his  Ode  lo  Memory. 

Miit^m  iKus  paints  the  evening  son : 

*  Ifr^ance  the  eveninff  son  wkh  fsrewell  sweet 
Eaeod  hie  eveninf  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  Ix. 

Par.  Lost,  B.II,T.4n. 

Can  ttiere  ho  a  douht  that  he  borrowed  this  beautiful 
fmtmtB  (ram  an  ob«ctire  poet,  ounCed  by  Poole,  in  his 
*  EnfHih  Pamaetut,**  1657 1  The  date  *<  Milton^s  great 
vorii,  I  liod  Ptnc«,  admits  the  cooji^tiire ;  ihc  first  edtticm 
kdag  that  of  16(9.     The  homely  lines  in  Poole  are  these, 

'  To  Tbetii*  wst*ry  bnwen  the  sun  doth  hie, 
BkVIing  fkrewell  umu  the  gloomy  sky.* 

Toun<,  in  hi*  '  Love  oT  Fame,'  very  adroitly  improves 
sn  a  witty  conceit  of  Butler.  It  ucuritrtis  to  obstrve,  that 
whUf  Butler  had  made  a  remote  allusion  of  a  window  to  a 
fiBtrjf.  a  concrit  is  grafted  on  this  conceit,  wiih  even  m'ire 
anqnuiie  wit. 

*  Each  arindow,  like  the  pillory  appears, 
Wkh  iMads  thrust  throuch  ;  nailed  by  ihs  ears  .** 

Huilibras,  part  II,  C  8,  v.  WL 

*  An  opsra,  like  a  pillory,  may  be  said 

To  nail  our  eara  down,  and  expose  our  head.* 

Young*8  Saihea. 

In  the  Duenna  we  find  ihii  thousht  ddTerently  Ulustrat* 
?4\  bv  no  means  imitative,  tliouith  ihe  satire  is  congenial. 
Don  Jerome,  alkiding  to  ihe  serenaders,  sart,  *  These 
amorous  orgies  that  steal  the  senaes  in  the  ^emrimg ;  as 
Ihcv  rav  RfTpttan  rmbatm^rs  s«we  mummies,  tmtrmedmg 
Ag'kmin.  tkrmfh  the  ears.*  The  wit  is  original,  but  the 
snbfeu  is  the  sxme'in  the  ihree  |»as»ages ;  the  whole  turn- 
ip tm  the  allusion  to  the  kemi  and  ears. 

Wben  Pope  cwnposed  the  f*lloMrin ^  lines  on  Fame, 

How  vain  thst  second  tiff  In  others  breatli. 
The  est-ite  which  wai  inherit  nftrr  death  ; 
Esse,  health,  ami  Ule,  ft»r  this  ttiey  miua  resign 
[Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  thr  flne !] 

Temple  of  Fame. 

He  seem*  to  have  had  present  in  his  mind  a  sing'e  idea  of 
Hurler,  by  which  he  has  very  richly  amplified  the  entire 
imagery.     BuUer  saya, 

'  Honours  a  lesse  (or  lives  to  coma. 
An  i  csnnot  he  cnended  fmm 
The  legal  tenaiiL 

Hud.  pert  I,  C.  S,  v.  IMS. 

The  same  thouirhl  may  be  found  in  Sir  George  Macken- 
iie*s  *  Es-iay  on  prefrfrring  Solitude  to  Public  Employ* 
■leDt,'  first  published  in  1665.  Hudibras  preceded  it  by 
two  year*.     The  iboufht  is  stronflv  exf»rened  by  the  elo- 

rni  Mackenzie.  He  writes, '  Ftmie  is  a  revenue  paya^ 
rnrntg  tm  emr  fhrnia ;  and  lo  deny  ouraehres  all  preaent 
aatialactioa,  or  to  expose  ourselvea  to  so  much  hazard  for 
tfiis,  were  as  great  nudness  as  to  starve  ouraelvgM.  or  fight 
dsapi  I  atcly  fur  fooc),  to  be  laid  on  our  tombs  afier  our 
tfeath. 

Dryden.  in  hb  *  Absakmi  and  Adiitophe!,'  saya  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 

*  DaTtd  Ibr  hhn  his  timefnl  harp  had  strong. 
And  Haaveu  had  wanird  orie  Iromoftal  song. 

TM«  verae  was  ringing  in  the  ear  of  Pope,  when  with  equal 
mod«^v  and  felicity  be  adopted  it,  in  addressing  his  friend 
Dr  Arbothnot, 

*  Fneixl  of  my  life !  which  di«I  net  rou  pmlon?, 
The  world  had  wanted  many  sn  idle  song ! 

flowell  has  prefited  to  hit  Letters  a  tedious  poem,  writ- 
^m  in  ihe  taste  of  the  times,  and  he  there  says  of  Irftert, 
Anttbeyaro 

*  1  lie  heralds  snd  sweet  harMnfns  that  move 
Fi  om  Cut  to  West,  on  embassies  of  toys ; 
TlMiycaBlhs 


It  is  probable  that  Pope  bad  nolicod  ttns  tbo«gbt,lhrtki 
IbUowing  bnes  aoem  a  bcautifiil  heightening  of  tba  m' 

*  Heaven  first  uoght  letters,  fersoma  wreich*said, 
Some  banish*d  lover,  or  some  captive  BakL' 

Then  be  adds,  they 

*  Speed  ilie  soft  inlereonrse  ftom  soni  to  fwOi 
And  wsfi  a  aigh  Irom  Indus  lo  the  Pole.' 


Tliara  is  anociier  passage  m  *  HowelPa  Lsttors,'  wkiek 
has  a  great  affinity  with  a  tliought  of  Pope,  wlio,  m  *  tbs 
Raps  of  tlio  Lock,'  saya, 

*  Fair  tresses  m8n*s  imperial  race  enanaia, 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair.* 

Howell  wriiea,  p.  t90,  *  Tia  a  powerful  sex :  tJiay  weft 
too  strong  for  tlie  first,  tlie  strongest  and  wisest  man  tlmt 
was ;  they  must  needs  be  strong,  when  one  hair  ^f  «  «n» 
sum  can  <ihBa0  msrt  lAon  mt  Anndiried  pair  ^ oxen.* 

Pope*s  description  of  the  death  of  the  lamb,  in  hia '  Esaaj 
on  Man,'  is  finislied  with  the  nicest  touches,  and  is  one  ol 
the  fincMt  pictures  our  poetry  exhibits.  b..«n  familiar  an 
it  is  to  our  ear,  we  never  examine  it  but  with  oudinunisliad 
admiration. 

*  The  lamb,  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to^lsy. 
Had  he  thy  reaiion,  would  he  Alp  snd  piuy  ? 
Pleuseti  to  the  lani  hr  rn>ps  the  Howerv  Aiod, 
And  licks  (he  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  bkiod. ' 

AHer  pausing  on  the  last  two  fine  verses,  will  not  tiM 
rcacier  smile  that  I  should  cotijeciure  the  image  might 
oritiinalK  have  bern  discovered  in  the  foliow:njE  humble 
verses  in  a  poem  onre  considered  not  as  contemptil>le : 

*  A  gentle  lamb  has  rheuirir  to  plead, 

And  when  she  sees  the  btitihor**  knife  decreed, 
H«9r  voicti  intrcats  him  not  ui  make  her  bleed. 

Dr  King's  Mully  of  Mounlowa. 

This  natural  and  affecting  image  mifiht  certainly  havs 
l>een  ohxerved  by  Pu)>e,  without  Ins  having  perceived  it 
through  the  less  poli^h^d  lens  of  the  telescope  of  Dr  King. 
It  \9y  however,  a  nmitarity,  though  it  may  not  be  an  inia* 
tatitm ;  and  is  given  as  an  example  of  that  art  ra  cotom* 
•ition,  which  can  ornament  the  humblest  conception,  IiIm 
the  graceful  vest  thrown  over  naked  and  sordid  beggary. 

I  consider  the  following  lines  as  atrictly  copied  bgr 
Thomas  Warton : 


-*  The  daring  anist 


Explored  the  psnrs  that  rend  the  roysl  breast. 
Those  wounds  tluit  lurk  benesth  the  tissued  vei 

T.  Warton,  on  Shaluqwara 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  hia  '  Defence  of  Poesie ,'  haa  tba 
same  image.  He  writes,*  Tragedy  openeth  the  greatest 
wotmdt,  and  ahoweth  forth  the  n^errs  that  are  cavmd  wHk 
tiMme* 

The  same  appropriation  of  thought  will  attach  the  ibl* 
lowing  lines  of  Tinkeil : 

*  While  the  charm'd  reader  with  thy  thought  complies 
And  views  thy  Rosamond  with  Henry's  eyes.* 

Tickell  to  Addisoa 

Evident  I V  from  tho  French  Horace : 

m 

*  F.n  vain  evtAtr  lecid,  nn  ministre  se  ligue, 

Tout  Furis,  pour  Chimene,  a  les  ycux  ue  Rodrigne.' 

Roileaa. 

Oldham,  the  satirist,  says  in  his  satires  upon  the  Jesuits 
that  had  Cain  been  of  this  blark  fraternity,  he  had  notboea 
content  with  a  quarter  of  mankind. 

'  Had  he  been  Jevuk,  had  he  but  put  on 
Their  savage  croeky,  tlic  rest  had  gone !' 

Satyr  n. 

Doubileas  at  that  moment  echoed  in  his  poetical  ear  the 
energetic  and  caustic  epigram  of  Andrew  Marvell,  against 
Blood  stealing  the  crown  dressed  in  a  parson's  caMOck, 
and  sparing  the  life  of  the  kee|>er: 

*  Wkh  the  Frirst*s  vestment  had  he  but  pot  on 
The  Frelste's  cruelty,— the  Crown  had  gone  !* 

The  following  passages  *eem  echoes  to  each  other,  and 
it  seems  a  Jiiiitice  due  to  Oidliam,  the  satirist,  to  acknoii^ 
ledge  him  an  the  parent  of  this  sntiiheaia>— 

*  On  Butler  who  can  thinic  withom  Just  rage. 
The  glory  and  the  scandal  or  the  see  ?* 

Satire  sgatnst  Foetry. 

ft  seems  evidently  borrowed  by  Pope,  when  he  sppfiM 
the  tliought  to  Erasmus  :— 

*  At  length  Erasmna,  thst  greet  bijured  nana, 
The  gk>ry  of  the  priaathood  and  the  ahaae  !* 
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Tounx  renembered  the  aatithesM  when  ho  Baid, 

*  OfKMno  (or  ffloiy  rach  ihe  boundleat  n(«. 
That  thej're  the  blackest  ■candal  or  the  ofs.* 

Yoltaire,  a  great  reader  ofPopei  leema  to  hare  borrow, 
•i  part  of  the  ezpresiiion :— - 

*  Scandale  d*EgIiae,  et  dei  roii  )e  modelle.* 

De  Cauz,  an  old  French  poet,  in  one  of  his  moral  poema 
01  an  hour-glass,  inaerted  in  modem  collections,  has  many 
■geniouB  thoughta.  That  this  poem  was  read  and  adroir- 
W  by  Goldsmith,  the  following  beauiiful  image  aeema  to 
indicate.  De  Cauz,  comparing  the  world  to  hia  hour^ 
I,  aaya  beauiiTuUy. 


•*  C*est  un  verre  qui  lull 


Qu*ttn  aouflle  peut  detruire,  et  qu*un  souffle  a  produiu* 
Goldamith  applies  the  thought  very  happily  :— 

*  Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade  ; 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made.* 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  might  not  read,  for  modem 
•opios  are  sometimes  incorrect, 

*  A  breath  unmakes  them,  as  a  breath  has  made.* 

Thomson,  in  his  pastoral  story  of  Palemon  and  Lavinia, 
•ppeara  to  have  copied  a  passage  from  Otway.  Palemon 
thus  addresses  Lavinia  :» 

*  Oh,  let  me  now  into  a  richer  soil 

Transplant  thee  safe,  where  vernal  suns  and  showers 

DiiTuse  their  wannest,  larfest  influence; 

And  of  my  garden  be  the  gukle  and  joy  !* 

Chamont  employe  the  same  image  when  speakmg  of 
Monimia :  he  says,— 

*  Tou  took  her  up  a  little  tender  flower, 

and  with  a  careful  loving  hand 

Transplanted  her  into  your  own  (kir  gardeai, 
Where  the  sun  always  shines.* 

The  origin  of  the  following  imagery  is  undoubtedly 
Grecian ;  but  it  is  still  embellished  and  modified  by  our 
bstst  poets: 

*  While  universal  Pan 
Knit  with  the  graces  ami  the  hours  in  dance 
Led  on  th*  eternal  spring.' 

Paradise  Lost. 

Thompson  probably  caught  this  strain  of  imagery : 

*  Sudden  to  heaven 

Thence  weary  vision  turns,  where  leading  soft 
The  silent  hours  of  love,  with  purest  ray 
Sweet  Venus  shines.* 

Summer,  v.  Ifl92. 

Gray,  in  repeating  this  imagery,  has  borrowed  a  remaika* 
hU  epithet  from  Milton : 

*  Lo,  where  the  rosy>bo8om*d  hours 
Fair  Venus*  train  appear  I 

Ode  to  Spring. 

*  Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Bevels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring ; 
The  graces  and  the  rosy  bosom'd  hours 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring. 

Comus,  V.  984. 

CoIliBS,  m  his  Ode  to  /Vor,  Whom  he  associates  with  J>in- 

C',  there  grandly  personified,  was  I  think  considet  soly 
ebted  to  the  following  stanza  of  Spenser : 

'  Nezt  him  was  fear,  all  armed  from  top  to  toe, 
Tet  thought  himself  not  safe  enough  thereby ; 
But  fearra  each  sudden  movlnr  to  and  fro ; 
And  his  own  arms  when  glittering  he  did  apj. 
Or  clashing  heard,  he  last  away  old  fly, 
As  ashes  pale  of  hue  and  wingv  heel'd  ; 
And  evermore  on  Danger  fixed  his  eye, 
'Gainst  whom  he  always  bent  a  brazen  shield, 
Which  his  right  hand  unarmed  fearfully  did  wield.* 

Faery  Queen,  B.  ill,  c.  12,  s.  18. 

Warm  from  its  perusal,  he  seems  to  have  seized  it  as  a 
liint  to  the  Ode  to  Fear,  and  in  his  *  PassioDS*  to  have 
wvj  finely  copied  an  idea  here : 

•Fhrsl  Fear,  his  hand,  Its  skill  to  try, 

AmM  the  chords  bewildered  laid, 
And  back  recoiled,  lie  knew  not  why. 

£*en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made.* 

Ode  to  the  Passions. 

Tbe  ataiaa  in  Beattie's  *  Minstrel,'  first  book,  in  which 
ham  *  visionary  boy,'  afier  *  the  storm  of  summer  rain,' 
vivws  *  the  rainbow bhghtea to  the  aetiiBg mm*  and  moa 


*  Fond  fool,  that  deem*st  the  stteaming  glory  ni^ 
How  vain  the  chaae  thine  ardour  has  begun ! 
*Tis  fled  afar,  ere  half  thy  purposed  race  be  run; 
Thus  it  fares  with  age,*  kc 

The  same  train  of  thought  and  unagery  applied  to  tha 
same  mbject,  LluKigh  the  image  itseif  be  somewhat  diflei^ 
ent,  mav  ne  found  w  tlie  poems  of  the  platonic  John  Nor* 
ris ;  a  writer  wlio  tias  fireat  originality  of  thouf ht,  and  a 
highly  poetical  spirit.    His  stanza  runs  thus, 

*  So  to  the  unthinking  boy  the  distant  akr 
Seems  on  aome  mountain's  surface  to  relie ; 
He  with  amb'tious  hatte  climbs  the  ascent, 

Curious  to  touch  the  firmament ; 

But  when  with  en  unwearied  pace. 
He  is  arrived  at  the  long-wished  for  place. 
With  sighs  the  sad  defeat  he  does  deplore  i 
His  heaven  is  still  as  distant  as  before  !* 

The  Infidel,  by  John  Norris. 

In  the  modem  tragedy  of  *  The  Castle  Spectre'  u  this 
fine  description  of  the  ghost  of  Evelina  ; — Suddenly  a  fe- 
male form  glided  along  the  vault.  *  I  flew  towards  her 
My  arms  were  already  wtdoted  to  cUup  htrf-~u>hen  aiui- 
denly  her^gvre  changed !  Her  face  grew  pale,  a  stream 
of  blood  gushed  from  her  bcwom.  While  speaking,  her 
fiirm  withered  away ;  the  JUA  fell  from  her  borne ;  a  aliele- 
ton  loathsome  and  meagre  clasped  me  in  her  momldering 
earme.  Her  infected  breath  was  mingled  with  mine  ;  her 
rotting fingere  pressed  my  hand,  and  my  face  was  covered 
with  her  iiisses.    Oh !  tht* n  how  I  trembled  with  disgust  T 

There  is  undoubtedly  singular  merit  in  this  description. 
I  shall  contrast  it  with  one  which  the  French  Virgil  has 
written  in  an  age,  whose  faith  was  atronger  in  ghosts  than 
ours,  yet  which  perhaps  had  less  skill  in  describing  them. 
There  are  some  circumsiances  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  author  of  the  *  Castle  Spectre'  lighted  bis  torch 
at  the  altar  of  the  French  muse.  Athalia  thus  narrates 
her  dream,  in  which  the  spectre  of  Jezabel  her  mother 
appears: 

C*6toK  pendant  I'horreur  d'une  profbnde  null, 
Ma  xx\hn  Jezabel  devant  moi  s'est  montWbe, 
Comme  an  jour  de  sa  mort  pranpeus<«ment  par6e.-> 
-—En  achevant  les  mots  epouvantabies. 
Son  ombre  vers  mon  lit  a  pant  se  baiaaer, 
£t  moi,  je  lui  lendois,  les  mains  pour  I'erobrasesr 
Idais  je  n'al  plus  irouv6  qu'nn  horrible  melange 
D*os  et  de  chair  meurtris,  et  trainee  dans  la  fann, 
Des  lambeaux  pleins  de  sang  et  des  membres  aflreuz.' 

Racine's  Alhalie,  Aa  11,  S.  L 

Gh>Idsroith,  when  in  his  pedestrian  tour,  he  aat  amid 
the  Alps,  as  he  paints  himself  in  his  *  Traveller,'  and  fell 
himself  the  solitary  neglected  genius  he  wae,  desolate 
amidst  the  surrounding  scenery  ;  probably  at  thai  moment 
the  folk>wing  beauiiful  image  of  Thompson  he  applied  la 
himself: 

*  As  hi  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine 
Beneaih  the  centre  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eyes, 

And  breaihea  its  balmy  fragrance  o'er  the  villd.* 

Aiuumn,  V.  9KL 

Goldsmith  very  pathetically  applies  a  similar  image : 

*  E'en  now  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
1  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend. 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub  at  ranoora  cast, 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  nghs  at  every  blast* 

Travdkr. 

Akenside  illustrates  the  native  impulse  of  genioB  \fj  t 
atmile  of  Memnon's  marble  statue,  sounding  ita  lyre  a*  tie 
touch  of  the  sun  : 

*  For  as  old  Memnon's  image,  long  renown*d 
By  fabling  Nilus,  to  the  quivering  touch 

Of  Titan's  ray,  with  each  rrpulsive  strii\f 
Consenting,  sounded  ihruugh  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains ;  even  so  did  nature's  hand,*  fltd 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  image,  which  dora  doC 
appear  obvious  enough  to  have  been  the  common  inheri- 
tance of  poets,  is  precisely  used  by  old  Regnier,  the  farsl 
French  satirist,  in  the  dedication  of  hia  aaliraa  to  tha 
French  king.  Louis  XIV  supplies  the  place  of  nature  to 
the  courtly  satirist.  These  are  his  words :— *  On  lit  qu'ea 
Ethiopie  il  y  avmt  une  statue  qui  rendoa  un  son  haraKM* 
ieuz,  toutes  les  fois  que  le  soleii  levant  la  regardoit.  Ce 
meme  miracle.  Sire,  avez  vous  fait  en* moy  qui  touched* 
I'astre  de  Votre  Majesi^  ay  recu  la  voiz  el  la  parola.' 

In  that  siihliroe  panage  in  *  Pope's  Eaaay  an  MUf 
Epist.  1,  T.  fS7,  beg ioniof, 
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•  V««  chain  QfJMiif !  wUek  from  God  begMi,* 

Mi  proceeds  to 

'  Fr«m  iuitnre*s  cbaia  whuertr  link  yoa  ilrike. 
Tenth,  or  ion  thounadih,  braalu  Um  chain  alike.* 

Pom  neait  to  have  caught  the  idea  and  image  froin 
WaUer,  wbote  last  Terae  is  as  fine  as  any  in  tJie  *  Eaaajr 


*  The  chain  that*e  fixed  to  the  throne  or  Jove, 
On  which  the  fabric  of  our  world  depends. 
One  link  dlaeolved,  the  whole  creaiiun  ends.* 

Of  the  Danger  his  Majescj  escaped,  kc,  v.  108. 

It  has  been  obeerred  by  Thyer,  that  Milton  borrowed 
tbe  expression  IwUfrvmned,  and  Brmon,  which  he  spplies 
Is  the  erenint  shsde,  from  tbe  Italian.  See  Thjrer's  ele- 
gut  note  m  B.  IV,  v.  246 : 

*  And  where  the  nnplereed  shade 

Imbrowned  the  nooo>tide  bowers.* 

AmIB.1X,t.1086, 

— —  *  Where  highcsc  woods  bnpeneirable 
To  sun  or  slar>Iiff hi,  spread  iheir  umlirage  broad 
And  brown  as  evening.* 

fk  fumhntno  is  an  eipresmoo  used  by  the*  Italians  to 
dsMCe  tbe  approach  of  the  evening.  Boiardo,  Ariosto, 
lad  Tasao,  have  made  a  very  piciiirefque  use  of  this 
tsrm,  ftoiiced  by  Thyer.  I  doubi  tf  it  be  applicable  to  our 
erider  climate ;  but  Thompeon  appears  lo  have  been  struck 
br  the  fiiae  effect  it  produces  in  poetical  landscape ;  for 
he  baa 

*  Wteb  quickened  rttp 
Brown  night  retires.* 

Bummer,  v.  SI. 

V  the  epithet  be  true,  it  cannot  be  more  appropriately 
applied  than  in  the  season  he  describes,  which  most  re- 
ihe  genial  dune  with  the  deep  serenity  of  an  ItaU 
beaveo.    Milton  in  Italy  had  eipenenced  the  frotm 

^ ,  but  it  may  be  suspected  that  Thompson  only  re* 

eoilecied  tbe  language  t^the  poet. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  on  two  other  poeti- 
cal epithets.  I  shall  notice  tbe  epithet '  lauding,'  applied 
to  inanimate  objects;  and  *  purple'  to  beaiiiiful  objects. 

The  mUivei  of  Italy  and  the  softer  climates  receive  eoKK 
tiens  from  the  view  ol  their  waters  in  the  spring  not  ^Qu^l* 
Iv  experienced  in  the  British  roughness  of  our  skies.  The 
faency  and  softness  of  the  water  are  thus  described  by 


Tibi  suaveis  Dadsla  tellos 


Bubmittit  flores ;  Ut»l  rklent  oquora  pooiL* 
Indegaiiily  rendered  by  Creech, 
*  The  roughest  sea  puts  on  smooth  looks,  and  smfles.* 
Drydea  naore  hsppily, 

*  The  ocean  smiles,  and  smooths  her  wavy  breast* 
Bat  Metasiasto  has  copied  Lucretius : 

*A  teflorlsoono 

Oil  erbosi  prsU : 
E  i  fliiui  ridofiu 

Nel  mar  piscsti.* 

It  merits  observation,  that  the  Northern  Poeta  could 
BM  exalt  their  imagination  higher  than  thai  the  water  smiU 
sd.  while  the  nM>dern  Iialuin,  having  before  his  eyes  a 
4lfimU  apring,  found  no  difllcuky  in  agreeing  with  the 
ladcttts,  that  the  waves  laughed.  Of  late  modem  poetry 
Imm  made  a  very  free  use  of  tbe  animating  epiihet  laugh- 
Bg.  Grav  has  tbe  laughing  flowers ;  and  Langhome  in 
two  beautiful  lines  exquisitely  persooifies  Flora  :— 

<  Where  Tweed*s  soft  banks  in  liberal  beauty  Us, 
Aiid  Flora  laughs  benesth  an  azure  sky.* 

Sir  Wilhani  Jones,  with  all  the  spirit  of  Oriental  poetry, 
kas  '  the  laughing  air.'  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to 
Dryden,  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  employed  this  epi- 
tbet  very  boldly  in  the  following  delii^tful  lines,  which  are 
■bsost  entirely  borrowed  from  bis  original,  Chaucer : 

•  The  amming  lark,  tbe  messenger  of  day, 
Saluted  in  her  song  the  morning  gray ; 
Anil  soon  the  sun  aross,  wkh  beams  so  bright. 
That  all  tbe  horizon  laughed  in  see  the  joyous  sight* 

Falamon  and  Arcite,  B.  U 

II  is  extremely  dUBealt  to  conceive  what  the  ancients 
■rtcaely  meant  by  the  word  jwnyareas.  Thev  seem  to 
im  designed  by  it  any  thing  bright  and  beautiful.  A 
'  al  friend  bts  litmisbed  ms  with  numerous  significa- 
oT  this  word  which  are  very  contradictory.  Albino- 
k  l»  sisgy  a*  Lifii^  BMkM  iTiM  ^mimrsmii. 


Catullus,  QwrrcM  rumos  pmfunoi.     Horace 

hibH  ntetaTf  and  somewhere  mentions  (Harta 

Virgil  has  jniy|>iircam  vomit  itte  omsmm ;  and  HtMoer  ealli 

the  sea  jnarpU,  and  gives  it  in  some  other  book  tbe  sum 

epiihet,  when  in  a  storm. 

The  general  idea,  however,  has  been  fesdly  adopted  by 
the  finest  writers  in  Europe.  The  pukplk  ol  tbe  andeats 
is  not  known  to  us.  What  idea,  therefore,  have  the  amd> 
ems  afliied  to  it  7  Addison  in  his  vision  oTibe  Tes^do  el 
Fame  describes  the  country  as  *  being  ocvered  with  a  kaJ 
of  rcR  PLC  LioHT.'    Gray's  beautiful  bee  is  well  kaowai 

*  The  bloora  of  young  desire  and  poqrte  ligntof  love. 
And  Tasso,  in  describing  his  hero  Godfrey,  says,  BeafM 

*  Oil  empie  d*oiior  la  fsccia,  e  vi  riduos 
Di  Oiovinezza,  11  bel  purpureo  lume.* 

Both  Grav  and  Tasso  copied  Virgil,  where  Vei 
to  her  SOD  ^oeas— 

Lomenque  Juventv 


Furpureum.* 

Dryden  has  omitted  the  pvrplt  Ught  in  bb  vsivkm,  Bor 
is  it  given  by  Pitt ;  but  Dryden  expresses  tbe  geoeral 
idea  by 

•  WHh  hands  divine. 

Had  titrmed  his  curling  locks  snd  msde  his  temples  shlas. 
And  given  his  rolling  ejes  a  sparkling  grace.* 

It  is  probable  that  Milton  has  given  us  his  iea  of  what 
was  meant  by  this  purpU  light,  when  applied  to  the  bumaa 
countenance,  in  the  fdicitous  expression  of 

*  Celestial  rosy.red.* 

Gray  appeare  to  me  to  be  indebted  to  Milton  for  a  kMl 
for  the  openinc  of  his  elegv  :  as  in  the  first  line  he  has 
Dante  and  Milton  in  his  mind,  he  perhaps  might  also  in 
the  following  passage  have  recollected  a  congenial  one  kl 
ComuB,  whicn  he  altered.  Milton,  describing  tbe  eveS" 
ing,  marks  it  out  by 

*  Whst  linre  the  Isboursd  ox 

In  his  loose  traces  from  ihe  furrow  csme. 
And  the  swinkt  hedger  at  his  supper  sat* 

Gray  has, 

*  The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o*er  the  lea. 
The  plowman  homewsrd  pious  his  weary  way.* 

Warion  has  made  an  observation  on  this  passage  m 
Comns ;  and  observes  further  that  it  is  a  daatictd  circum- 
stance, but  not  a  natural  one,  in  an  Englith  Umdaeafo,  for 
our  ploughmen  quit  their  work  at  noon.  I  think  therefore 
the  imitation  is  still  more  evident ;  and  as  Warton  obeervea, 
both  Gray  and  MUton  copied  here  from  books,  and  not 
fn>m  life. 

There  are  three  great  poets  who  have  given  us  a  sii 
Isr  incident. 

Dryden  introduces  the  highly  finished  picture  of  tbe 
in  his  Annus  Mirabilis : 

Stanxa  ISl. 

'  8o  hsve  1  seen  some  fesrful  hare  nialntsln 
A  courM,  till  tired  before  the  dog  she  laj  > 

Who  stretched  behind  her,  panes  upon  the  plain* 
Fast  power  to  lull,  as  she  to  get  away. 

ISS. 

With  his  lolI*(l  tongue  he  faintly  Ikks  his  prey, 
His  wnnii  breath  blows  her  llix  up  as  she  lies; 

8he  trembling  creepn  upon  the  ground  awaj, 
Aiid  looks  bacli  to  him  with  beseeching  eyee.' 

Thompson  paints  the  alag  in  a  similar  situstion : 

•  Fainting  breathless  toil 

Bick  seizes  on  his  heart— he  sUnds  at  bay : 
The  big  round  teara  run  down  his  dapplsd  foes, 
He  groans  in  anguiah.* 

Autumn,  v.4fl 
Shakspeare  exhibits  the  same  object : 

*  The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  sffoane, 
Thsi  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  cost 
Almost  lo  bun^ins ;  and  the  big  round  teara 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  noes 
In  piteous  chase. 

Of  these  three  pictures  the  beareekmg  eyes  of  Drydsn- 
perhaps  is  more  psihetic  than  the  bir  nmnd  feart ,  certainly 
oorrowed  by  Thompson  from  Shutspeare,  because  tbe 
former  expression  has  more  passion,  and  is  therefore  mom 
poetical.  The  sixth  line  in  Dryden  is  perhsps  exquisite 
tor  its  imitstive  harmony,  and  with  peculiar  frliciiy  paints 
the  action  itself.  Thompson  adroitly  drops  the  mnesinl 
nsss,  of  which  one  word  seems  to  have  lost  its  original 
signifieatioa,  and  tbs  oiber  offends  bow  by  im  fiunliari^. 


IM 


CURIOSITIES   OF 


the  natioo  through  all  its  revotiitions,  at  well  as  the 
■Miivklual  through  all  his  fortunes.  The  lower  classes  still 
betray  thrir  aptitude  in  that  ▼ivid  humour,  where  the  ac^ 
tion  M  suited  to  tne  word— silent  gestures  sonietinies  ex< 
ipressing  whole  sentences.  They  can  tell  a  story,  and  | 
oven  raise  the  passions,  without  opening  their  lius.  No 
nation  in  modem  Europe  possesses  so  keen  a  relisn  for  the 
kmrU§quet  insomuch  as  to  show  a  class  of  unrivalled  poems, 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  very  title:  and  perhaps 
there  never  was  an  Italian  in  a  foreign  country,  however 
deep  in  trouble,  but  would  drop  all  remembrance  of  his 
sorrows,  should  one  of  his  countrymen  present  himself 
with  the  paraphernalia  of  Punch  at  the  corner  of  a  street. 
I  was  acquainted  with  an  Italian,  a  philosopher  and  a  man 
of  fortune,  residing  in  this  country,  who  found  so  lively  a 
pleasure  in  performing  Punchinello's  little  comedy,  that, 
lor  this  purpose,  with  considerable  expense  and  curiosity, 
he  had  nis  wooden  company,  in  all  their  costume,  sent 
over  from  his  native  place.  The  shrill  squeak  of  the  tin 
whisile  had  the  same  comic  effect  on  him  as  the  notes  of 
the  Rant  det  Vaehea  have  in  awakening  the  tenderness  of 
domestic  emotions  in  the  wandering  Swiss— the  natiunal 
genius  is  dramatic.  Lady  Wortley  Montagu,  when  she 
resided  st  a\illa  near  Brescia,  was  appbed  to  by  the  vil- 
lagers for  leave  to  erect  a  theatre  in  her  saloon  :  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  turn  the  stables  into  s  playhouse  every 
carnival.  She  complied,  and  as  she  tells  us,  was  *  sur- 
prised at  the  beauty  of  their  scenes,  though  painted  by  a 
countrv  painter.  The  performanc  was  yet  more  surpri- 
9ing,  the  actors  being  all  peasants  ;  but  tne  Italians  have 
■o  natural  a  genius  for  comedy,  they  acted  as  well  as  if 
they  had  been  brought  up  to  nothing  else,  particularly  the 
Ari^punot  who  far  surpassed  any  of  our  English,  though 
only  the  tailor  of  our  village,  and  I  am  assur^  never  saw 
a  |Nay  in  any  other  place.'  Italy  is  the  mother,  and  the 
Durse,  of  the  whole  Harlequin  race. 

Hence  it  is  that  no  scholars  in  Europe,  but  the  most 
learned  Italians,  smit  by  the  national  genius,  could  have 
devoted  their  vigils  to  narrate  the  revolutions  of  panto- 
mime, to  compile  the  annals  of  Harlequin,  to  unroll  the 
genealogy  of  Punch,  and  to  discover  even  the  most  secret 
anecdotes  of  the  obscurer  branches  of  that  grotesque  fa- 
mily amidst  their  changeful  fortunes  during  a  period  of  t«'o 
tlionsand  years!  l^or  is  this  all;  princes  have  ranked 
them  among  the  Rosciuses ;  and  Harlequins  and  Scara- 
mouches have  been  ennobU-d.  Ev*-n  Harlequins  them- 
selves have  written  elaborate  treatises  en  the  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties  of  their  art.  I  despair  to  con- 
vey the  sympathy  they  have  inspired  me  with  to  my 
reader ;  but  every  TrttmorUane  genius  must  he  informed, 
that  of  what  he  has  never  seen,  he  must  rest  content  to 
be  told. 

Of  the  ancient  Italian  troop  we  have  retained  three  or 
four  of  the  characters,  while  their  origin  has  nearly  es- 
caped our  recdlectioa ;  but  of  the  burlesque  comedy,  the 
extempore  dialogue,  the  humourous  fable,  and  its  peculiar 
■pecies  of  comic  acting,  all  has  vanished. 
^  Many  of  the  potiular  pastimes  of  the  Romans  anques- 
tkmably  survived  their  dominion,  for  the  people  will  amuse 
themselves,  though  their  masters  may  be  conquered  ;  and 
tradition  has  never  proved  more  faithful  than  in  preserving 
popular  sports.  Many  of  the  games  of  our  children  were 
played  by  Roman  boys;  the  mountebanks,  with  the 
dancers  and  tumblers  on  their  moveable  stages,  still  in 
our  fairs,  are  Roman ;  the  disorders  of  the  Baechanaliu 
Italy  appears  to  imitate  in  her  carnivals.  Among  these 
Roman  diversions  certain  comic  characters  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  along  with  some  of  their  characteris- 
tics, and  their  dresses.  The  s|)eaking  panfomines  and 
extempore  comedies,  which  have  delighted  the  Italians  for 
many  centuries,  are  from  this  ancient  source. 

Of  the  Mimi  and  the  ParUomimi  of  the  Romans,  the 
following  notices  enter  info  our  present  researches  : 

The  Mimi  were  an  impudent  race  of  buffoons,  who  ex- 
celled in  mimicry,  and,  like  our  domestic  fools,  admitted 
into  convivial  parties  to  entertain  the  guests ;  from  them 
we  derive  the  term  mimetic  art.  Their  powf  rs  ensbled 
them  to  perform  a  more  extrsordinary  oflire,  f<»r  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  introduced  into  fnherals,  to  mimic  the 
person,  and  even  the  lanenaec  of  the  dfceased.  Sueto- 
nius describes  an  ArehimimuM^  accompsnyine  the  funeral 
•f  Vespasian.  This  Archmime  performed  his  part  ad- 
mirably, not  on\v  representing  the  penvnn.  but  imiiatine. 
according  to  custom,  ut  etl  sios,  manners  and  lansuagn  of 
the  living  emperor.    He  contrived  a  happy  stroke  al  the 


prevailing  foible  of  Vespasian,  when  he  inquired  the  ciil 
of  all  this  funeral  pomp  ?  *  Ten  millions  of  sesterces  P 
On  this  he  observed,  that  if  they  would  give  him  but  a  hu» 
dred  thousand,  the^  might  throw  bis  body  into  the  Tiber. 

The  Pantomimt  were  ouite  of  a  different  class.  They 
were  tragic  actors,  uaualiy  mute ;  they  combined  with  the 
arts  of  gesture,  music  and  dances  of  iKe  most  impressive 
character.  Their  silent  language  often  drew  tears  by  the 
pathetic  emotions  which  they  excited  :  *  Their  very  nod 
speaks,  their  hands  talk,  and  their  fingers  have  a  voice,* 
says  one  of  their  admirers.  Seneca,  the  father,  grave  as 
was  his  profession,  confessed  his  taste  for  pantumincs  bad 
become  a  passion  ;*  and  by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  that 
*the  Roman  knights  ahould  not  attend  the  pantomimie 
players  in  the  streets,'  it  is  evident  that  the  performers 
were  greatly  honored.  Lncian  has  composed  a  curious 
treatise  on  pantomimes.  We  may  have  some  notion  ol 
their  deep  conceptior  of  character,  and  their  invention, 
by  an  anecdote  reconK«l  by  Macrobiiis,  of  two  rival  pan- 
tomimes. When  Hylas,  dancing  a  hymn,  which  closed 
with  I  he  words,  *  The  great  Agamemnon,'  to  express  that 
idea  took  it  in  its  literal  meaning,  and  stood  erect,  as  if  mea- 
suring hiN  sixe—Py lades,  hb  rival,  exclaimed,  *  You  make 
him  fall,  but  not  great !'  The  audience  obliged  Pyladea 
to  dai>ce  the  same  hymn ;  when  ha  came  to  the  words,  he 
collected  himself  in  a  posture  of  deep  meditation.  This 
silent  pantomimic  language  we  ourselves  have  witnessed 
carried  to  singular  perfection,  when  the  actor  Palmer,  after 
building  a  theatre,  was  proliibited  the  use  of  his  voice  by 
the  magihtrates.  It  was  then  he  powerfully  affected  tbs 
audience  by  the  eloquence  of  lua  action  in  the  tragic  pai^ 
tomime  of  Don  Juan ! 

These  (lantomimi  seem  to  have  been  held  in  great  \»t> 
nour ;  many  were  children  of  the  Graces  and  the  Virtues! 
The  tragic  and  the  comic  masks  were  among  the  om^ 
men! a  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  an  Arch-mime  and 
a  Pantomime.  Monifaiicon  conjectures  that  they  formed 
a  select  fraternity .f  They  had  such  an  influence  over  ths 
Roman  people,  that  when  two  of  them  quarrelled,  Augus- 
tus interfered  to  renew  their  friendship.  P^  lades  was  om 
of  them,  and  he  observed  to  the  emperor,  that  nothing 
could  he  more  useful  to  him  than  that  ine  people  should  bs 

Krpetually  occupied  with  the  §quabble»t  between  him  and 
It  hy  litis !    The  advice  was  accepted  and  the  emperor 
was  silenced. 

The  party-Cf>loured  hem,  with  every  part  cf  his  dress, 
has  been  drawn  out  of  the  treat  wardrobe  of  antiquity ;  be 
was  a  Roman  Mime.  Harle<^uin  is  described  with  bis 
shaven  head,  rosis  eajatilma;  his  sooty  face,  fMgime  Jmt 
cum  obdueti;  his  flat,  unshod  feet,  pltmipedn;  and  his 
patched  coat  of  many  colours,  Mimi  eentuneulo  |     Evca 

•  TscituB,  Annsls,  Lib.  I,  Sect.  77,  in  Murphy*s  iranslaika. 

\  L*Aiitiq.  Kxn.  V.  6S. 

I  Louis  Riccoboni,  in  his  curious  IHtle  trestlse  *  Du  Thcsiie 
luliert,>  illustrated  by  seventeen  print*  of  die  Italian  nsniranl- 
mic  charsrters,  hss  duly  collected  ihe  suihnrities.  I  giTeihem. 
In  the  onler  quoted  sliove,  for  the  sstlsfaction  of  more  grave 
inquirers.  Vossius  Instit.  Poet.  Lib.  II,  csp.  SS,  &  4.  Ths 
Mimi  blackened  their  laces.  Diomedes  de  Orst.  Lib.  m, 
Apnieiu!!  in  Apolog.  And  fimher,  the  pstchrd  dress  wss  used 
by  the  ancient  peasants  of  Italy,  as  sppesrs  by  a  ivseagt  la 
Colsiisde  Re  Rust.  Lib.  I.  c.  8;  and  Juvenal  emitloys  iba 
term  centunculus  as  s  diminutive  of  cento,  fur  a  cnsi 


up  of  iMtches.    This  was  afterwards  applied  meiuilmriml^ 
to  those  well-known  poems  called  centos,  comintHedTof  siMMt 
and  patches  of  poetry,  collectetl  from  all  quarters.    OoUoal 
consiiiered  Harlequin  as  a  poor  devil  and  dolt,  whose  roM 
Is  made  up  of  rag 9  patched  togeiher :  his  hat  shows  mendici- 
ty ;  snd  the  liare*s  tail  is  still  ihe  dress  of  the  pcssantry  ol 
Bergsmo.    Qiiadrio,  in  his  learned  Storia  d*ogi.l  fnesia,  has 
diffused  Mm  erwliiion  on  the  ancient  Mimi  nu'd  their  sitcecs 
sors.    Dr  Clarke  hasi1iscovere«l  the  lieht  lathe  swr^^l  pfffar 
leqiiin,  which  had  hkheno  bafl1e<l  my  most  painful  resesrrh 
es,  amidst  the  dsrk  mysteries  of  the  sncient  mythology  •  Wi 
read  with  equal  astonishment   and   novehv.  that  the  pimiv 
types  of  the  miMlem  Pantomime  are  in  the  Pa  ran  mysteries; 
thst  Harlequin  is  Mercury,  with  his  short  sword  cslledherpa, 
or  his  rod  the  caihiccus,  to  render  himself  invisible,  awllB 
transport  himself  fr(»m  one  end  of  the  earth  ro  the  other*  that 
the  covfrlnar  on  hh  head  was  his  netasus.  or  winded  csp •  thai 
Columbine  is  Psyrhe ,  or  the  Soul ;  the  Old  Man  In  onrPaa 
tomlmes  is  (  haron:  the  Clown  is   Momiis.  the  buffoon  «f 
heaven,  whose  Inrire  sr»pliiir  mouth  is  sn  imitation  of  theaa 
cient  masks.    The  subject  of  an  ancient  v«je  eneraven  htbt 
volume  represents  Hnrlen'iin.  Coliimhine,  and  tfe  Clonn  w 
we  see  them  on  the  Encllsh  stage.    The  dreams  of  the  leva 
ed  sreamii^iiiirwhen  we  are  not  put  to  sleep'    DrClsrItc*! 
Travels,  vol.  IV,  p.  4*9     The  Italian  aiitk|uanes  ne^erenW 
lainwl  any  i\o\x\A  of  th*  remt^te  orifin.    See  the  fiinfili  tdfeM 
of  this  volume,Ai.psiidix.  A  latter  from  the  liarquiaIN8phM» 
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PmtKtimtna,  whoa  we  fuwiiarly  call  Punch,  may  raceiT* 
hkm  onkm  pcrsmgM  of  not  groat«r  importance,  all  h'n 
dignity  from  anriqtuijr;  one  oTEia  Roman  anceatura  haTing 
appearod  to  an  antiquary's  Tisiiinary  eye  in  a  bronze 
sialue:  more  than  one  erudite  disMitatiun  authenticatet 
tiM  &auiy  likeaeas ;  the  note  long,  pronHnenY,  and  hooked ; 
the  ataring  goggle  eyes ;  the  hump  at  hit  bach  and  at  hit 
hroaet;  in  a  word,  aU  the  character  which  to  strongly 
marks  the  Punch-race,  as  disiioctly  as  whole  dpiasties 
have  been  featured  by  the  Austrian  lip  and  the  Bourbon 


The  genealogy  of  the  wholo  family  is  confirmed  by  the 
meral  lerm,  which  includes  them  all ;  for  our  Zany,  in 
Italian  Zowii,  comes  direct  from  SanntOf  a  buUboo ;  and 
a  passage  in  Cicero,  dg  (halun,  paints  Harlequin  and 
his  brother  gesticulators  after  the  lile ;  the  perpetual  trem- 
bling  motion  of  their  limbs,  their  ludicrous  and  flexible 
gesturrs,  and  all  the  mimicry  of  their  faces.  *  Qmd  enim 
|Mfeit  tmm  ritHmbui^  fitam  SAiririo  esse  ?  Qm  art,  vn/te, 
twutmmiii§  mslifcns,  sues,  deni^ut  earpan  ridehtr  ipso.'  Lib. 
n.  Sect.  51.  For  what  has  more  of  ihe  ludicrous  than 
SAsno  ?  who,  with  his  mouth,  his  face,  imitating  erery 
motion,  with  hits  voiiee,  and  indeed,  with  all  his  body,  pro- 
vokes tanghtrr.f 

These  are  the  two  andent  heroes  of  Pantomime.  The 
other  characters  are  the  laughing  children  of  mere  modem 
hamoitf.  Each  of  these  chimerical  personages,  like  so 
many  County-Members,  come  from  diflTerent  provinces 
in  tM  gesticulating  land  </ Pantomime ;  in  little  principali- 
ties the  rival  inhabitants  present  a  contrast  in  maimers 
and  characters  which  opens  a  wider  field  for  ridicule  and 
•atire,  than  in  a  kingdom  where  a  uniformity  of  govem- 
■eat  will  produce  a  uiulbrmity  of  manners.  An  inventor 
appeared  in  Ruzaante,  an  author  and  actor  who  fluunshed 
aoout  15J0.  Till  his  time  they  had  servilely  copied  the  duped 
fiuhMw,  the  wiU  sons,  and  the  tricking  valets,  of  Plautus 
aad  Terence  ;  and,  perhaps,  not  being  writers  of  suffi- 
cieol^U,  but  of  some  invention,  were  satisfied  to  sketch 
the  pkits  of  dramas,  but  boldly  trusted  to  extempore  aet^ 
inland  diakigoe.  Ruxzante  peopled  the  Italian  stage 
with  a  fresh  enlivening  crowd  of  pantomimic  characters ; 
the  insipid  dotards  of  the  ancient  comedy  were  transform- 
ed into  the  Venitian  Pantaloon  and  the  Bdognese  Doc- 
tor :  while  the  hair-brained  fellow,  the  arch-knave,  and 
the  booby,  were  furnished  from  Milan,  Bergamo,  and 
Calabria.  He  gave  his  newly-created  beings  new  language 
and  a  new  dress.  From  Plautus  he  appears  to  have  taken 

•  This  statue,  whteh  is  Imarined  to  hsTe  thrown  so  much 
Ighton  ihe  i^ieaiugy  of  Punch,  was  discoTered  In  1727,  and 
is  enyraveil  in  Firuniil*s  amusing  work  on  Le  Maschere  see • 
aiche  f  it  firure  ciimlche  d'anUrhi  Romaiii,  p.  48.  It  is  that 
•f  a  Sftme  callail  Maccus  hj  the  Romana ;  the  name  indkates 
a  ^mpleion.  But  the  origin  uf  the  more  niiMlem  name  has 
eccaaMNieil  a  liule  di/rereiice*  whether  h  be  derived  fmm  the 
nose  or  Its  si]iieak.  The  learned  Qiiadrio  would  draw  the  name 
Putlkeiielki  from  Pulllceno,  which  Spartianua   uses  for  11 

Piilki  ffsllintwen  (I  suppoee  this  trt be  the  turkey-cock,)  because 
MfwJi's  honfce*]  nova  resemble*  ks  beak.  But  Baretii,  in  thst 
atraiifs  book  the  *  ToloiHlron,*  gives  a  derivation  ailmirably 
deecripcire  of  tbe  p|>culiar  squeaking  nssal  sound.  He  aays, 
<  Punchinello,  or  Punch,  as  you  well  know,  speaks  with  a 
niueakiiig  viilce  thAt  seems  to  come  out  at  his  nose,  because 
die  fellow  who  in  a  pu|)pel-show  manages  the  puppet  called 
Ponchlnelkk,  or  Punch,  as  the  Enflifh  folks  abbreviate  h, 
speaks  wkh  a  tin  whistle  in  his  motiih,  which  makes  him  emit 
ttat  comlc«l  kind  of  voice.  But  the  English  woni  Punchinelk) 
b  in  Italian  Pulcinella.  which  means  a  heiwchlcken.  Chkk- 
ens' vnices  sre  s<tueaklng  ami  nasal;  and  they  are  timid,  and 
powerless,  sml  fc>r  this  reason  my  whimsical  countryment  have 
given  the  name  of  Pulcinella,  or  hen-chicken,  to  that  c«mic 
charaoer,  to  convey  the  iilea  of  a  maun  that  speaks  with  a 
aqosaklnf  voice  through  his  nnee,  to  express  a  timkl  and 
weak  fellow,  who  is  always  threshed  by  the  uther  actorx,  and 
always  lioasu  of  victory  wer  they  are  gone.*    Tolondron,  p. 

tu. 

t  How  the  I«atln  8annfc>  became  the  Italian  Zanni.  was  a 
vlurl  in  the  rouml-aboui  of  etymology  which  put  RIccibonI 
very  III  at  hii  sase  ;  for  he,  having  discovered  Ihis  classical 
origin  of  his  I'  /ourite  character,  was  alarmeil  at  Menage  jgiv- 
ftf  k  up  wkh  obsequious  lameness  to  a  Cruscan  corrssponilent. 
Tas  learned  Quadriu,  however,  fives  his  voie  for  the  Greek 
Bannos,  from  whesce the  Lttlns  borrowed  their  Bannk».  Ric- 
eeboni*s  derivatkm,  therefhre,  now  stands  sscurs  from  all  ver- 
lal  dkuvbers  of  human  quiet. 

Banna  b  in  Latin,  as  Ainsworth  ebborataly  explains  *a 
■ocklng  by  grimaces,  mows,  a  flout,  •  frump,  a  ribs,  a  scoff, 
a  banter  :*  and  Bannio  b  *  a  fool  In  a  play.*  The  Italians 
chance  the  S  into  Z,  for  they  say  Zmyrna  and  Zamhuco,  finr 
fltofma  ajHl  Sambooo ;  and  thus  they  turned  Banlo  Into  Zan- 
Ml  aad  ihaa  imo  Zaoali  and  wa  eautghi  iha  aebo  bi  aw  Zaay. 


the  hint  of  introducing  all  the  Italian  dialecta  into  one  ( 
9dft  by  making  each  character  use  his  own  ;  and  avaa 
the  modem  Greek,  which,  it  seems,  afforded  nwny  an  lau 
expected  play  on  works  for  xhis  Italian.*  This  new  kind 
of  pleasure,  like  the  language  of  Babel  charmed  the  iia* 
tional  ear ;  every  province  would  have  its  dialect  intro- 
duced on  the  scene,  which  often  served  the  purpoaa 
both  of  recreation  and  a  liitle  innocent  malice.  Their 
mosfo  and  dresses  were  furnished  by  tbe  grotesque  masqM* 
raders  of  the  caniival,  which  doubtless,  often  conlnhuted 
many  scenes  and  humours  to  the  quick  and  fanciful  ^enioi 
of  Ruxzante.  I  poesess  a  little  booa  of  Scaramouches.  Ikei 
by  Callot.  Their  masks  and  their  costume  must  hava 
been  copied  from  these  carnival  scenes.  We  see  their 
strongly-featured  masks ;  their  attitudes,  pliant  as  tnose  ol 
a  posture-master  ;  ihe  drollery  of  their  figures  ;  wmle  tba 
grotesque  creatures  seem  to  leap,  and  dance,  and  geatico* 
late,  and  move  about  so  fantastically  imder  his  shaip 
graver,  that  they  form  as  individualized  a  race  as  our  fiu» 
nos  and  witches  ;  mortals,  yet  like  nothing  mortal ! 

The  first  Italian  actors  wore  masks— objections  hav« 
been  raised  against  their  use.  Signorelli  shows  the  tnfa> 
riority  of  the  inodern  in  deviating  from  the  moveable  or 
rather  double  masks  uf  antiquity,  by  which  the  actor  could 
vary  the  artificial  face  at  pleasure.  The  mask  has  bad 
ita  advocates,  for  some  advantages  it  poesesses  over  tba 
naked  face ;  a  mask  aggravates  the  features,  and  lives  a 
more  determined  expression  to  the  comic  characrar ;  aa 
important  effect  among  thb  fantastical  Kroup.f 

The  Harlequin  in  the  Italian  theatre  has  passed  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  At  f«rst  he  was  a  true  repr^ 
sentative  of  the  ancient  Mime,  iiot  afterwards  degenerated 
into  a  booby  and  a  rourmand,  the  perpetual  butt  for  a 
sharp-witted  ft- iluw,  lib  companion,  called  Brighella ;  tba 
knife  and  the  whetaton«f.  Harlequin,  under  the  reforming 
hand  of  Goldoni,  bernme  a  child  of  nature,  the  delight  m 
hb  country ;  and  he  has  commemorated  the  hbtoricalchaiw 
acter  of  the  great  Harlequin  Sacchi.  It  may  serve  tha 
reader  to  correct  hb  notions  of  one,  from  the  absurd  pro* 
tender  with  us  «vho  has  usurped  tbe  title.  *  Sacchi  po» 
Bftssed  a  lively  and  brilliant  imagination.  While  otbar 
Hariequins  merely  repealed  theuMelves,  Sacchi,  who  al- 
ways adhered  to  the  essence  of  the  play,  contrived  to  give 
an  air  of  freshness  to  the  piece  by  his  new  sallies  and  UD* 
expected  repartees.  His  comic  traits  and  hb  jeata  wera 
neither  taken  from  the  language  of  the  lower  orders,  nor 
that  of  the  comedians.  He  levied  contributions  os 
comic  authors,  on  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  ;  ann 
in  hb  impromptus  they  often  discovers  tbe  thoughta  ci 
Seneca,  Cicero,  or  Montaigne.  He  possessed  Uie  art 
of  appropriating  the  remains  of  these  great  men  to  himself^ 
and  allying  them  to  the  simplicity  of  the  blockhead  \  ao 
that  the  same  proposition  which  was  admired  in  a  serinua 
author,  became  highly  ridiculous  in  the  mouth  of  thb  ei- 
cellent  actor .*J  In  l^rance  Harlequin  was  improved  inta 
a  wit,  and  even  converted  into  a  moralist ;  he  b  the  graee- 
ful  hero  of  Flarian*s  charming  compositions,  which  pleaae, 
even  in  the  cl(»set.  *  Thb  imaginary  being,  invented  bj 
the  Italians,and  adopted  by  the  Frencn,'  says  the  ingenioiN 
Gulduni,  *  has  the  exclusive  right  of  uniting  nmutu  with 
Jlneutt  tnd  no  one  ever  surpaued  Florian  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  this  amphibious  character.  He  has  even  contrived 
to  iro|>ari  sentiment,  passion,  and  morality,  to  his  piecra.*! 
Hariequin  must  be  modelled  as  a  national  character,  the 
creature  of  manners;  and  thus  the  history  of  such  a  Har* 
li>quin  might  be  that  of  the  age  and  of  the  people,  whoaa 
genius  he  ought  to  represent. 

The  history  of  a  people  is  often  detected  in  their  pcpo* 
lar  amusements  ;  one  of  these  Italisn  pantomimic  charae> 
ters  shows  this.  They  had  a  Cmntan^  who  probably 
originated  in  the  MUn  glnriomit  of  Plautus ;  a  brother,  at 
least,  of  our  ancient  Pbtol  and  Bobadil.  The  lodicroiia 
names  of  diis  military  poltroon  were,  Spavmta  (Horrid 
fright),  Sptxta-fer  (Shiver-spear),  and  a  tremendous  »a- 
creant  was  Capitan  Spavtnto  dt  Vol  infcmo,  Wbca 
Charles  V  entered  Italy,  a  Spanish  Captain  was  mtro- 
duced ;  a  dreadful  man  ne  was  too,  if  we  are  to  be  frigbu 
ened  by  names :  San/T'e  e  fuego  !  and  Maiamonl  Hb 
business  was  to  deal  in  Spanish  rhodomoniailos,  to  kick 
out  the  native  Italian  Cajntan^  in  compliment  to  the  Span- 

«  RkcobonI  Hlstolre  du  Thestre  kallen,  p.  S3 ;  Olmma  liaUa 
Letters  ta,  196. 
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l%rdj,  and  then  to  Uke  a  quirt  caning  frum  Harlequin,  in 
eCHnpliment  tii  theoiteives.  When  the  Spanic^ds  lost  their 
iailiieiice  in  Italv,  the  Spanish  Captain  v^as  turned  into 
Bcararoouchywho  stiU  wore  ^le  Spanish  dress^and  was  per- 
peiuallv  in  a  panic.  The  Italians  could  only  avenge 
themiieVes  on  the  Spaniards  in  PanttHnime  !  On  the  same 
principle  the  gown  of  Pantaloon  orer  his  red  waistcoat 
nnA  breeches,  ecMninemoraies  a  circumstance  in  Veniiian 
kuiorri  rxpressive  of  the  popular  feeling ;  tlie  dress  ia  that 
«!*  a  Veniiian  citizen,  and  his  speech  the  dialect;  t>ut 
when  the  Veniiians  lost  Negropont,  they  changed  their 
npptr  dress  tu  black,  which  before  had  been  red,  as  a  na* 
iMHial  demoBst ration  of  their  grief. 

The  characters  of  the  Italian  Pantomime  became  so 
■umerous,  that  every  dramatic  subject  was  easily  furnish- 
ed wi:h  the  necessary  personages  uf  comedy.  That  loqua- 
cious pedant  the  DoUore  was  taken  from  ihe  Lawyers  and 
the  Phyiticians,  babbling  false  Latin  in  the  dialect  of  learn- 
ed Bologna.  Seafdn  was  a  livery  servant  who  spoke  the 
dialect  of  Bertranio,  a  province  pruverbialiy  abouncnng  with 
rank  intriguing  knaves,  who,  like  the  slaves  in  Plautus  and 
Terence,  werv  always  on  the  watch  to  further  any  wick- 
edness ;  while  Calabria  furnished  the  booby  Giangurgello 
with  his  grotesque  nose.  Moliere,  it  ha^  been  ascertamed, 
dliscoveri^  ill  the  Italian  theatre  at  Paiis  his  *  M^ecin 
■lalyr^  lui,'  hi^  *  Etourdi ;'  his  '  L'Avare,'  and  his  '  Sea- 
pin.*  Milan  offered  a  pimp  in  the  BrightUa ;  Florence  an 
ape  of  faM)iii>n  in  GeUomino.  These  and  other  pantomimic 
cnaracters,  and  some  ludicrous  on*rs,  as  the  TartagUa^  a 
•pectacled  do!ard,and  a  stammerer,  and  usually  in  a  pas- 
SMo,  had  been  gradually  introduced  by  the  inventive  pow- 
ers of  an  actor  of  geiuus,  to  call  forth  his  own  peculiar 
talents. 

The  Pantomimes,  or,  as  they  have  been  described,  the 
eootinual  Masquerades,  of  Ruzzanle,  with  all  these  diver- 
sified personages,  talking  and  acting,  formed,  in  truth,  a 
burlesque  comedy.  Some  uf  the  finest  gt^niuses  of  Italy 
became  the  votaries  of  Harlequin ;  and  the  Italian  Panto- 
Biime  may  be  said  lo  form  a  school  of  its  own.  The  iu- 
Yeution  of  Ruzzante  was  one  capable  of  p^-rpetu&l  novelty. 
Many  <»f  these  actors  have  been  chronicled  either  for  the 
invention  of  some  comic  character,  or  for  their  true  imita^ 
tion  of  nature  in  performing  some  favourite  one.  One,  al- 
ready immortalized  by  having  lost  his  real  name  ip  that 
of  Capttun  Mmttanorotf  by  whose  inimitable  humours  he 
became  the  most  popular  man  in  Italy,  invented  the  Nea- 
politan Pullicinello ;  while  another,  by  deeper  study,  added 
new  graces  lo  another  burlesque  rival.*  One  Constaiitini 
invented  the  character  of  Mezetin,  as  the  Narcissus  of 
Pantomime.  He  acted  without  a  mask,  to  charm  by  the 
beautiful  play  of  his  countenance,  and  display  the  graces 
efhis  figure ;  the  floating  drapery  of  hiii  fanciful  dress 
oould  be  arranged  by  the  changeable  humour  of  the 
wearer.  Crowds  followed  him  in  the  streets,  and  a  King 
ef  Poland  ennobled  him.  The  Wit  and  Harle(]uin  Donii- 
■ic  sometimes  dined  at  the  table  of  Louis  XIV.  Tiberio 
Piuriili,  who  invented  the  character  of  Scaramouch,  had 
been  the  amusing  companion  of  the  boyhood  of  Louis  XI V ; 
■od  from  him  Moliere  learnt  much,  as  appears  by  the  ver- 
eea  under  his  portrait : 

Get  11  lustre  Comedien 
De  son  art  traca  la  rarrfere  : 
II  fut  le  makrc  dc  Moliere, 
El  la  Nature  fut  le  sien. 

The  kist  lines  of  an  epitaph  on  one  of  these  pantoroi* 
■lie  actors  may  be  applied  to  many  of  them  dunng  their 
flourishing  period : 

'  Toute  sa  vie  II  a  fait  rire ; 
n  a  fait  pleur6  a  sa  moru* 

Several  of  these  admirable  actors  were  literary  men, 
who  have  written  on  their  art,  and  shown  that  it  was  one. 
The  Harlequin  Cechini  composed  the  most  ancient  trea- 
tise on  thi^  subject,  and  was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor 
Maithici<;  and  Nir>holas  Barliieri,  for  his  excellent  act- 
irg  called  the  BeUrame,  a  Milanese  simpleton,  in  his 
treatise  on  Comedv,  tell*  us  that  he  was  honoured  by 
Ihe  conversation  of  Louis  XIII,  and  rewarded  with  fortune 

•  I  nm  here  hut  the  translator  of  a  grave  hixtorian.  The  Ita. 
Inn  writes  with  all  the  reellti?  of  one  a^rr  of  the  important 
ik'-rratire,  and  with  a  most  curious  accnrary  in  this  eenealory 
P!  charaaer :  Silvio  Fiorillo,  rhe  nppellar  el  fucea  11  Capitano 
M  tanionNi,  invento  il  Pnlrinella  >HfH>lci'*n(t,  e  collo  studio  «i 
grazia  molio  agguiose  Andrea  Calccse  detio  Ciuccio  por  so- 
IMrannome.  G.m.ua  ituliu  Letierau,  p.  IMi 


What  was  the  nature  of  tbat  perfi  itioa  to  which  the 
Italian  paiitomime  reachtd ;  and  tliat  prodigality  of  genius, 
which  excited  such  enihusiasro,  not  oidy  among  the  pupu* 
lace,  but  the  atudious,  and  the  noble,  ami  the  men  m  ge- 
nius? 

The  Italian  Pantomime  had  two  peculiar  featin^s ;  a 
species  of  budbonery  technically  termed  JLazsi,  and  noe 
ol'  a  more  extraordinary  naturo,  the  cxfonpore  diologue  c3 
its  comedy. 

The»e  'Lrnxxi  were  certain  plvasanirics  of  gesticulatioa, 
quite  national,  yet  so  closely  allied  to  our  notions  of  bu& 
looncry,  that  a  Nortiiera  critic  will  not  rctadily  detect  the 
separating  shade ;  yet  Riccuboni  atrserts  that  they  formed 
a  critical  and  not  a  trivial  art.  That  these  arts  of  gesti* 
Gulatioo  had  something  in  them  pfcu'.iar  to  Italian  humour, 
we  infer  from  Gherardi,  who  coiUd  not  explain  the  term 
but  by  describing  it  as  *  C/ia  Timr:  jeu  Italieit!'  It 
was  so  peculiar  to  them,  that  he  could  only  call  it  by  their 
own  name.  It  is  difiicult  to  describe  tliat  of  which  the 
whole  magic  consists  in  being  seen:  and  lihat  is  mure 
evanescent  than  the  humour  which  consists  in  gestures  1 

*  Lazzi  (says  Riccobrmi)  is  a  term  corrupted  from  the 
old  Tuscan  Laceif  which  signifies  a  knot,  or  something 
w  hich  connects.  Thet>e  plen^antries  called  Lmzsi  are  cer> 
tain  actions  by  whi<:h  the  performer  breaks  into  the  scene, 
to  paint  to  ifcie  eye  his  emotions  of  panic  or  jocutanty; 
but  as  such  gestures  are  foreign  to  ihe  business  soiug  CfU, 
the  nicety  ofihe  art  ci  nsists  in  not  interrupting  the  bct^ne, 
and  connecting  the  Lazxi  with  it;  thus  to  lie  the  whole 
together.'  iMtn^  then,  seems  a  kind  of  mimicry  and 
gesture,  corrrsponding  wiih  the  passing  scene;  and  ws 
may  translate  the  term  by  one  in  our  green»rorHn  dialect, 
sifi^play.  Ricc<>boiii  has  veniurrd  to  describe  some 
Jjaxzi,  When  Harlequin  and  Seapin  represent  two  fa- 
mished servants  of  a  p«H>r  young  mibtress,  among  the  arts 
by  which  they  express  iheir  stale  uf  starvation,  Harl>  quia 
havmg  murmured.  Si  a|»tn  exhorts  him  lo  groan,  a  music 
which  brings  out  their  young  mistreas.  Bcapin  explains 
Harlequin's  impatience,  and  begins  a  prtiposal  to  her 
which  might  extricate  them  all  from  their  misery.  While 
Scapiu  is  talking,  Harle<]uin  perffrms  his  Zioxat— >iinagia- 
ing  he  holds  a  haifull  of  cherries,  he  seems  eating  litem, 
and  gaily  flinging  ihe  stones  at  Scapiu ;  or  with  a  rueful 
countenance  he  is  trying  to  catch  a  tly,  and  with  his  haad, 
in  comical  despair,  would  chop  ofi*  the  wings  bef«>re  he 
swallows  the  chamelion  game.  These,  with  similar  /.oxzt, 
harmonize  with  the  remoni>trance  of  Scapin,  and  re-ani- 
mate  it;  and  thus  these  ' Zazxi,  although  they  seem  to  u- 
ternipt  the  progress  of  the  action,  yet  in  cutting  it  ihey 
slide  back  into  it,  and  connect  or  tie  the  whole.'  These 
LdMZzi  are  in  great  danger  of  degenerating  mto  puenle 
mimicry  or  gro!«s  buffoonerv,  unless  fancifully  conceived 
and  vividly  gesticulated.  But  the  Italians  seem  to  |>oe- 
sess  the  art  of  gesture  before  thai  of  speech;  and  ihtf 
national  characteristic  is  also  Roman.  SurJi,  iHeed, 
wa|  the  powerful  expression  of  their  mimetic  art,  that 
when  the  select  troop  under  Riccob(»ni,  i»n  their  first  in- 
troduction into  Prance,  only  sfinke  in  Italian,  the  audiencs, 
who  did  not  understand  the  wcrd*,  were  made  completely 
masters  of  the  oefion  by  their  puro  and  energetic  imnatioM 
of  nature.  The  Italian  theatre,  has,  indeed,  recorded  some 
roiraclei  of  this  sort.  A  celebrated  Scaramouch,  without 
uttering  a  syllable,  kept  the  audience  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  siate  of  suspense  by  a  scene  of  successive  ter^ 
rors;  and  exhibited  a  living  picture  of  a  panic-strickca 
man.  Gherardi,  in  his  '  Theatre  Italien,'  conveys  some 
idea  of  the  scene.  Scaramouch,  a  character  ustiallr  re- 
presented in  a  fright,  is  waiting  for  his  miuter  Harlequia 
in  his  apartment ;  having  put  every  thing  in  order,  accord- 
ing to  his  confused  notions,  he  takes  the  guitar,  seals  bias* 
sell'  in  an  arm'Chair  and  plays.  Pasquariel  cr>mes  ffeatly 
behind  him  and  taps  him  on  the  shoulders— this  throws 
Scaramouch  into  a  panic.  '  It  was  then  that  incompara- 
ble model  of  our  mo«t  eminent  actors,'  says  Ghrranfi, 
*  displayed  the  miracles  of  his  art :  that  art' which  paiatf 
the  passions  in  the  face,  throws  them  into  every  gesture, 
and  through  a  whole  scene  of  frights  upon  frights,  conveys 
the  most  powerful  expression  of  ludicrous  terror.  Thil 
man  moved  all  hearts  by  the  Fimplirii'y  of  nature,  mors 
than  skilled  orarors  can  with  all  the  charms  of  persuasnre 
rhetoric'  On  this  memorable  scene  a  greal  prince  ob- 
served that  '  Scfiramurcia  non  parla^  e  (/ica  gran  esM .' 
'  He  f  pe  iks  not,  but  he  says  matiy  great  things.' 

In  gesticulati(tn  and  humour  our  Rich  appears  to  bate 
been  a  complete  Mime :  his  genius  was  entirelj 
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kr^  kapi  up  frtio  Ihe  li'ne  of  Iheiroll  maaien,  Ihe  Hi. 
Baw.  ihe  nme  ferrld  faDcv.  The  uKirai  AulUn  Fa- 
hmlM.  or  A'eUaa   Pann.  oneinaled   at  Aitlla,  a  lown  u 

wrblTiii "ihai  huloriaii  a  liii'le^inl'JI^rina  narratiia  nl 

parCnuma  at  R'ua  were  beromin|ioo  reniinientaJ  aad 
^adamaloiT,  bauiihinf  Ihe  playfii'DaM  and  lh«  nirth  of 
Caaady,  tba  Rmun  youih  IrH  iheaa  ffriTcr  parfiirmaiieai 
14  Iha  pnd><«ad  aeien,  and  rpriTEd,  ptrhapv  la  imitarica  nt 
Iha  iKsntuu*  Solfrg  oT  the  Orarki.  tha  ancieui  euiIofD  of 

^il^(7£']^l*e(,r<r'lheirnwDdiTeTtion.|  Thaa^^ 
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bean  rcpraatnud  4  'v  at  laait  tha  Roman  jmuth,  oa  Iheir  rt- 
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dw  :  the  Cane>ar.  u  Iha  Ft* nch  whnirllly  trrm  a  plc«  (lui 
■•"luai  iha*^k  ^'i[»rlin"im*nir  aoMl'aa  u  Ti^Mi 
fBiba  atafe*  and  iba  aciina  which  fixma  tba  ■iibjoa  i  naihiDf 

■oanlictn,  Ipai  inter  te,  nvire  anEtouo,  ridkula  Intaila  vanl' 
taajannracarn.'    Lib.nt,<ap,l 

t  Aalhear  uellania  Fabuln  were  nanr  wikian,  iharhata 
■H  ilparrnded  ui  u  hi  ant  •hape.  K  ha*.  Indaail.  been  eon- 
Mnri  thai  Hnrira.  In  tha  oAh  Ritira  of  hl<  flrM  Book.  r. 
n,  b4a|waT*g1  a  acena  nf  ihia  nature  hafwaan  two  prac* 
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French  1  but  nn  nall^,'  he  iilda. '  can  ba  rabifiareil  wkh  m 
orpleaaantrj  ami  hunnmr  In  CoBKilf.'  mme  oTtbaftHKal 
lameabi  kalian  LheralnreirerawrlunBrCanedr.   Ilal.  Lib- 
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CURIOSITIES  OF 


BOt,  however,  that  we  should  make  a  Comtfdy  like  certain 
pMvoDi  who  cut  clothet,  and  put  ihcm  on  this  nian*«  back, 
and  on  that  man'«  back ;  fur  at  last  the  lime  com*' a  which 
thowa  how  much  faster  went  the  cut  of  the  aheara  than 
the  pen  of  the  poet ;  nor  will  we  have  entering  on  the  scene, 
eouriera,  brandy-aellera  and  g(iat-herd«,  and  their  atare  ahy 
and  blockiah,  whiuh  1  think  w<H>ihy  the  senseleaa  inventioo 
of  an  aaa.' 

Pasaeri  now  proceeda ;  *  At  this  time  Bernini  had  made 
a  Comedy  in  the  Carnival,  very  puneent  and  biting;  and 
that  aummer  he  had  one  of  Caaielli'n  performed  in  the 
Buburba,  where,  to  repreaent  the  dawn  of  day,  appeared  on 
the  atage,  water  carriers,  couriers,  and  goat-lierdu,  g"ing 
about — all  which  u  contrary  to  rule,  which  allowa  of  no 
character  who  is  not  concerned  in  the  dialogue  to  mix  with 
the  groupa.  At  these  words  of  the  Formica,  I,  who  well 
knew  hia  meaning,  inatanily  glanced  my  eye  at  Bernini,  to 
obaerve  his  movements ;  but  he,  with  an  artificial  careleaa- 
ness,  showed  that  this  "  cut  of  the  shearH*'  did  not  tmich 
him ;  aUd  he  made  no  apparent  show  of  bring  hurt.  But 
Castelli,  who  was  also  nesr,  tossini;  hi»  head  and  smiling 
in  bittemeas,  showed,  clearly  that  hn  was  hit.* 

This  Italian  story  told  with  all  the  poignant  reli«h  of 
tbeae  vivacious  natives,  to  whom  tiiich  a  stingins  incident 
waa  an  important  event,  also  show^  the  p^^rsonal  freedoma 
taken  on  these  oscasiona  by  a  man  of  genius,  en'irely  in 
the  apiril  of  the  ancient  Roman  Atellana,  or  the  Grecian 
Satyra. 

Kiccoboni  has  diacussed  the  curious  unhject  of  Rxtrm- 
pore  Comedy  with  equal  miniesty  and  feelin; ;  and  Ghe> 
rardi,  with  more  exultation  and  eeoiiam.  *  This  kind  of 
tpeeiaele*  says  Riccoboni,  is  peculiar  to  Italy  ;  one  cannot 
deny  that  it  naa  graces  perfectly  its  own,  and  which  writ- 
ten Comedy  can  never  exhibit.  This  impromptu  m»de  of 
acting  ftiniiahes  opportunities  for  a  perpetual  change  in  the 
performances,  so  that  the  same  tcmario  repeated  atill  ap- 
peara  a  new  one  ;  thus  one  Comedy  may  become  twenty 
Cumediea.  An  actor  of  this  description,  always  suppos- 
ing an  actor  of  genius,  is  more  vividly  affVcted  than  one 
who  has  coldly  got  hia  part  by  rote.'  But  Riccoboni  could 
not  deny  that  there  were  iDconvenienc*-s  in  this  singular 
art.  One  difficulty  not  eaaily  surmounted  was  th«f  prevent- 
ing of  aM  the  actors  speakins  together ;  each  one  ea^er  to 
reply  before  the  other  had  finixhed.  It  wa**  a  nice  point  to 
know  when  to  yield  up  the  acene  entirely  to  a  predominant 
character,  when  agitated,  by  violent  passion ;  nor  did  it  re- 
quire a  less  exercised  tact  to  feel  when  to  stop;  the  yanily 
of  an  actor  often  spoiled  a  fine  scene. 

It  evidently  required  that  aome  of  the  actora  at  least 
fhoiild  be  blessed  with  genius,  and  what  is  scarcely  less 
difficult  to  find,  with  a  certain  equality  of  talents;  for  the 
performance  of  the  happiest  actor  of  this  school  greatly  de- 
pends on  the  excitement  he  receives  from  his  companion  : 
an  actor  beneath  mediocrity  would  ruin  a  piece.  *  But 
figure,  memory,  voice,  and  even  sensibility,  are  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  actor  aW  improvuta ;  he  mu«t  be  in  jhe  habit 
of  cultivating  the  imagination,  pouring  forth  the  flow  of 
expreasion,  and  prompt  in  those  flashen  which  instan'ane- 
otisly  vibrate  in  the  plaudits  of  an  audience.'  And  this  ac- 
complished extempore  actor  feelinsly  laments  that  thn*c 
(fostmed  to  his  profession,  who  require  the  mo<t  careful 
education,  are  most  hkely  to  have  received  the  most  ne. 
fleeted  one.  Liician,  in  his  curious  treatise  on  Tracric 
Pantomime,  asserts,  that  the  great  actor  shouM  also  be  a 
man  of  letters. 

The  lively  Gherardi  pushes  his  arguments  with  more  bold- 
ness, and  throws  out  some  ctirioiis  informatiftn  respeciin; 
this  sinffiilar  art :  <  Any  one  may  learn  a  part  by  rote,  and 
do  something  bad,  or  indifferent,  on  another  theatre.  With 
us  the  aff*air  is  quite  otherwise  ;  and  when  an  fialian  artor 
diea.  it  is  with  infinite  difficulty  we  can  siiprily  his  place. 
An  Italian  actor  learns  nothing  by  head ;  he  liioks  tin  the 
Biibjec'  f(ir  a  moment  before  he  corned  fiirward  on  the  sta?e, 
and  entirety  depends  on  his  imagination  for  the  rest.  The 
actor  woo  is  accustomed  merely  to  recite  what  he  has  been 
tanght  is  so  completely  occupied  bv  his  memory,  that  ho 
appears  t9  stand  as  it  were  unconnected  either  wiih  the 
audience  or  his  companion;  he  is  so  impstient  to  deliver 
himself  <>f  the  burden  he  is  carrying,  that  he  trembles  like 
a  schooUbov,  or  is  as  seitseles*  as  an  Echo,  atu)  could 
never  speak  if  others  had  not  spoken  be^ire.  Such  a  tutored 
actor  amon?  us  would  be  lilce  a  paralvtic  arm  to  a  body  ; 
an  imservieeatle  member,  onlv  fatiguing  the  healthy  action 
•f  tlM  aoitnd  parta.    Our  performers,  who  became  illustri- 


ous by  their  art,  charmed  the  apeeiators  by  the  beauty  of 
their  voice,  their  aponianeoua  features,  the  floxibilitv  of 
their  paaaions,  while  a  certain  natural  air  never  faiU^d  tiiem 
in  their  motiiHia  and  their  dialogue.'* 

Here,  then  b  a  apeciea  of  the  histrionic  art  unknown  to 
US,  and  running  counter  to  that  critical  canon  which  oar 
great  poet,  but  not  powerful  actor,  has  delivered  to  the 
actora  (hemaelvea,  *  to  apeak  no  more  than  b  eet  down  kr 
them.'  The  preaent  art  conaiated  in  happily  perfomuag 
the  reverse. 

Much  of  the  merit  of  iheae  actora  mMjoeetionably  mint 
be  attributed  to  the  felicity  of  the  national  fen;as.  But 
there  weiti  probably  aome  secret  aids  in  this  singular  art 
of  Extempore  Comedy,  which  the  pride  of  the  anist  has 
concealed.  Some  traita  in  the  diaracter,  and  some  wit  ia 
the  dialogue,  might  descend  traditionally ;  and  the  nvist  ex- 
perienced actor  on  that  atafe  would  make  use  of  his  me- 
mory more  than  he  was  willing  to  confess.  Goldoni  records 
an  unluckv  adventure  of  bis  *  Hirle«niin  loat  and  lound,' 
which  outline  he  had  sketched  for  the  Italian  company ;  it 
was  well  received  at  Paris,  but  ntteriy  failed  at  Pontaine- 
bleait,  for  some  of  the  actors  had  thought  proper  to  incor- 
porate ton  man?  of  the  jokea  of  the  *  Cocn  imaginaire,' 
which  displeased  the  court,  ami  mined  the  piece.  H'ken 
a  new  piece  was  to  be  performed,  thechief  actor  sum- 
moned the  troop  in  the  morning,  read  the  plot,  and  explain- 
ed the  story,  to  contrive  scenes.  It  was  like  playmg  the 
whole  performance  before  the  actors.  These  hinta  of 
scenea  were  all  the  rehearaal.  When  the  actor  entered 
on  the  scene  he  did  not  know  what  was  to  cone,  nor  had 
he  any  prompter  to  help  him  on  ;  much,  too,  depended  on 
the  lalenta  of  his  companions ;  yet  sometimes  a  scene 
mi^ht  be  preconcerted.  Invention,  humour,  bokl  concep- 
tion of  character,  and  rapid  strokes  of  genius,  theyliabit- 
uaiLv  exercised— and  the  pantomimic  arts  of  gesture,  ths 
passionate  or  humourous  expression  of  theirleelincs,  smoM 
assist  sn  actor  when  his  genius  for  a  moment  had  deserted 
htm.  Such  excellence  was  not  lonf  hereditary,  and  ia 
the  decline  of  this  tiingular  art  its  defects  became  mort 
apparent.  The  race  had  degenerated ;  the  inexperienced 
actor  became  loipiacioiia ;  lonf  monologues  were  contrived 
by  a  barren  genius  to  hide  his  incapacity  fi>r  spirited  dia- 
logue; snd  a  wearisome  repetition  of  trivial  jesf<«,  coarse 
humour,  and  vulgar  bufTnonery,  damned  the  Comedim  a 
mfgtW*^  and  sunk  it  to  a  Bartholemew-fiiir  play.  Bat  the 
miracle  which  geniiia  produced,  it  may  rep^eat,  whenever 
the  same  happy  combination  of  circumstances  and  persons 
shall  occur  together. 

I  shall  irive  one  anecdote  to  record  the  possible  excel- 
lence of  the  art.      Louis  Riccoboni  known  in  the  annals 
of  this  theatre  by  the  adr^ted  name  of  Leiio,  his  favourite 
amnroao  character,  was  not  onlv  an  accomplished  actnr, 
but  a  literary  man ;  and  with  his  wife  Flaminta,  afterwards 
the  relehrated  novelist,  displayed  a  rare  union  of  talenta 
and  of  minds.      It  was  suspected  that  they  did  not  act  off 
impromntaj  from  the  facility  and  the  elegance  of  their  dia- 
loftie ;  and  a  clamour  was  now  raised  in  the  literary  ctrw 
clea,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  fascination  which  ai- 
trac'ed  the  public  to  the  Italian  theatre.      It  was  said  that 
the  Riccobonis  were  imposing  on  the  public  credulity ;  and 
that  their  pretended  Extempore  Comedies  were  precon- 
certed scenes.     To  terminate  this  civil  war  between  the 
rivsl  theatres.  T.a  Motte  offered  to  sketch  a  plot  in  five 
aets.  and  the  Italians  were  challenged  to  perform  it.    This 
defiance  was  in«tant|y  accepted.     On  the  morning  of  the 
representation  Leiio  detailed  the  story  to  his  troop,  himg 
up  the  Scenario  in  its  iisinil  place,  and  the  whole  company 
was  ready  at  the  drawing  of  the  cin^ain.     The  p^•t  given 
in  hv  I<a  Motte  was  perfirmed  to  admiration ;  and  all  Paris 
witnessed  the  triumph.     La  Motte  afterwards  composed 
this  very  comedy  for  the  French  theatre,  IJAmimtttd\fi' 
ale,  yet  still  the  extempore  one  at  the  Italian  theatre  r^ 
mained  a  more  permanent  favmirite ;  and  the  public  were 
delighted  by  seeing  the  same  piece  perpetually  offering 
novelties  and  changing  its  character  at  the  faiicv  of  the 
actor«.     This  fact  conveys  an  idea  of  dramatic  eiecntina 
which  doea  not  en^er  into  our  experience.    Riccoboni  car- 
ried the  Comedie  ffeW  ArU  to  a  new  perfection,  by  tlie  in- 
troduction of  an  elegant  fable  and  serious  characters;  and 

♦  See  Ghersrdl'a  preface  to  his  cnlleriion  of  Le  Thesirs 
Itnlien.  The»ie  "iIt  rohimes  consist  of  Fnrres  wrlten  bv  Fiesfk 
stithnrs,  in  imirstion  of  tbe  more  sncient  extempore  oasa 
Thev  sre  ludicrous,  and  the  writers  wamonly  apoit  VhkksBtf 
abaurdhy 
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ke  ntnd  the  dagwtjrof  Um  luMaa  lUfe  wbeo  hm  ioMribod 
OB  iu  curuiD, 

CAf  TIOAT  miDCITDO  MOKES.* 
XAOUirOUl,  M U.TOJI,  AHD  THE  ITALIAJI  TUBATBB. 

The  pootomimic  cherActera  end  the  extempore  comedy 
of  Italy  may  have  had  eome  iuAueiice  even  un  our  own 
dramaiac  poeu ;  this  aouroe  hat  indeed  eaeaped  all  uoiice ; 
yet  1  MKrluie  to  think  it  ex|ilain«  a  difficult  |>o«nt  in  Maa-> 
ainfCT,  which  has  baffled  even  the  kct  n  «|>irit  of  !Vf  r  Qitibrd. 

A  paaaa^e  in  Matwineer  bears  a  strikinx  resemblance 
with  oar  in  JVIotiere's  *MalaJe  Imafinaire.'  It  is  in  *  The 
Emfieror  oT  the  East/ vol.  Ill,  S17.  The  a.i^ck  or 
*£iaMnc'a  hum<furous  notion  is  so  clomsly  thai  oC  Moiierr's 
thai  Mr  Giflbrd,  agreeiag  with  Mr  Gilchrist,  *  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  believe  the  coincMence  accidental  ;*  but  the  greater 
dificuliy  is,  to  conceive  that  *  Massin^er  ever  fell  into  Mo- 
berv's  hands.'  At  that  period,  in  the  infancy  of  our  lite- 
rature, oar  native  authors  and  our  own  langua^  were  as 
instiiaied  as  their  country.  It  is  more  than  protible  that, 
MassnsOT  and  Mobere  bad  drawn  from  the  same  source 
»-«he  Itaban  cossedy.  Massincer's  *  Em(iiric,'  as  well 
a«  the  acknowledgod  copy  of  Mohere's  *  Medecin,'  came 
from  the  *  I>Mtare,'  of  the  Italian  comedy.  Tlie  humour 
of  these  old  Italian  paBtomiines  was  often  ss  traditionally 
picatifod  as  proverbs.  Massiitger  was  a  student  of  Ital- 
ian authors;  and  sosse  of  the  lucky  hits  of  their  theatre, 
which  then  consisted  of  nothing  else  b«it  these  burlesque 
coiedies,  mifht  have  circuitously  reached  ihe  £n)tlii*h 
Hud  ;  and  su  and  thirty  years  aflrrwards,  the  same  irsdi- 
Ciooal  jests  might  have  been  gleaned  by  the  Gallic  one 
fnm  the  *  iXntore,'  who  was  stul  repeatinf  what  he  knew 
was  sure  of  pkaiiing. 

Oor  theatres  uf  the  Elizabethan  period  seem  to  have  had 
heretbe  extempore  comedy  after  the  manner  of  ihe  I  aliaiis, 
wo  surtly  possess  one  of  these  fifemonos,  in  the  remark- 
able *PMtis,*  which  were  accidentally  diM!o%errd  at 
Dulwich  College,  bearing  every  feature  of  an  Italian  fi'ern- 
Steerens  calls  them  *  a  styslerioia /ro^menl  of  sn> 
tfage-directioB,'  and  adds,  that  *  the  paper  descnhen 
of  dramatic  entertainment  of  which  no  memorial 

proserved  in  sny  annals  ol  the  English  stage.f  The 
CBOimMtators  on  Shakespeare  sppcsr  not  to  have  known 
the  natore  of  these  Scenarios.  The  *  Piatt,'  as  it  is  call- 
ed, b  fairly  written  in  a  large  band,  containing  directions 
apooinied  to  be  stuck  up  near  the  prompter's  station ;  and 
it  nas  even  an  oUong  hole  in  iis  centre  to  admit  of  being 
suspended  on  a  wooden  peg.  Particular  scei^cs  are  barely 
ordered,  and  the  names,  or  rather  nicknames,  of  several  of 
the  players,  appear  in  the  most  familiar  manner,  as  they 
were  known  to  their  companions  in  the  mde  rreen-room  of 
that  da? :  racb  as  *  Pigg,  White  and  Black  Dick  and  Sam, 
Uule  Will  Bame,  Jack  Grefory,  and  the  Red-faced  Fel- 
low,' &C.  Some  of  these  *  Platri^  are  on  toleron  subjects, 
like  the  tragic  pantomime ;  and  in  soma  appear  *  Panta- 
loosi,  and  his  man  Peascod,  with  spectacles.'  Sieevens 
observes,  that  he  met  with  no  earlier  example  of  the  afH 
pearaace  of  Pantaloon,  as  a  speciCc  character  on  our 
stage ;  and  that  this  direction  cooce-ning  *  the  spectacles,* 
cannot  tail  to  remind  the  reader  of  a  celebrated  passage  in 


•The  lean  and  slipperd  Fantaloon, 


With  spectacles  on 

.*  erfwos  he  adds,  Shakqioare  alludes  lo  this  personage 
u  l^rited  in  his  own  time.  Can  we  doubt  that  this  Pan- 
:aloon  had  come  from  the  Italian  theatre,  after  what  we 
kave  sh«ady  said  7  Does  not  this  confirm  the  conjecture, 
thatthare  existed  an  intercourse  between  the  lulian  thea* 
toe  and  our  own  7  Further,  Tarlelon  the  comedian,  and 
stbov*.  celebrated  for  their  *extemporal  wit,'  was  the 
nrif  or  or  inventor  of  one  of  these  *  PUtts.'    Stowe  records 

s  These  rwearches  on  the  Panlorohnic  Charscters,  and  the 
CxMi  pore  Comedies,  ^ere  made  many  jream  sgo ;  and  sx* 
9vit  a  f«i||,'l4  merHiim  of  the  fiinner  in  Mr.  Pinkenon*s  Letters 
^njleniiire,*  these  subjecu  smeared  untouched  by  our  own 
•ntersL  Airitlem  hss  lately  throsm  in  my  way  *  An  Hisiori 
csl  snd  Critiral  Essay  on  the  Revival  of  the  Drama  In  luly»* 
ky  the  Ikfe  J.  C.  Walker,  ISH.  The  raader  will  there  find 
sxaenMve  researches  on  these  subjects :  we  conhl  not  fail 
oorasionelly  of  drawing  from  the  same  foontohM ;  bat  as  my 
sl|^  was  more  particular,  bis  lahoura  have  not  aaticipaisd 
■y  view*. 

1 1  refer  the  reader  to  Sceeven*s  edition,  I'M,  voL  II,  p  4M, 
fer  a  aifhc  of  ll*oss  literary  cttfioaitiBS. 


of  one  of  our  actoralhat  *  he  had  aquick,  delicate,  refiosd« 
extempond  wit.'  And  of  another  that  *  he  had  a  wondroiMt 
plentilul,  pleasant,  txtenymral  wiu  These  actora  ihea, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  exercising  their  impromptus,  r^ 
semble  ihoM  who  perfttrmed  in  the  unwritten  comedies  of 
the  Italiaiis.  Gabriel  ilarvey,  the  ArisUrchus  of  the  day, 
compliments  Tarleton  for  having  brought  forward  a  nsit 
splcifs  of  dramatic  exidbition.  If  this  compliment  paid  to 
TarleUrfi  merely  aliuues  lu  his  dexterity  at  tMennwanmua 
wU  ill  the  character  of  the  down,  as  my  friend  Mr  I>mico 
thinks,  this  would  be  sufficient  lo  show  that  he  was  at* 
templing  lo  introduce  on  our  stage  the  extempore  comedy 
of  the  Italians;  whicli  Gabriel  Harvey  distinguishes  as  *a 
new  species.'  As  for  these  *  Platts,'  which  I  shall  now 
venture  to  call  '  Scenarios,'  they  surprise  by  their  baro- 
nesii,  conveying  no  notion  of  the  piece  itself,  though  quito 
sufficient  fur  the  actors.  They  consist  of  mere  exits  and 
entrances  of  the  actors,  and  often  the  real  names  of  the 
actors  sre  familiarly  iriixed  with  those  of  the  drasMifis perw 
toniB.  Stevens  has  justly  observed  however  on  these  sko» 
leioiis,  that  alihougn  *  the  drift  of  these  dramatic  pieces 
cannot  be  c<ill  *cied  from  the  mere  outlines  before  us,  yet 
we  must  not  charite  them  with  abnurdily.  Even  the 
scenes  4if  Shaktptare  would  have  worn  as  unpromising  an 
asfH^^ct,  had  their  skcleions  only  been  discovered.'  Tho 
|>aiiited  aeenarioi  of  the  Italian  theatre  were  not  more  io> 
lelliKible  ;  exhibiting  only  Ihe  hinU  for  scenes. 

1  bus,  I  think,  we  have  suffieieni  evidence  (>f  an  intefw 
course  Kubsistin;;  between  tlie  English  snd  Italian  theatres, 
not  hiiherio  susfiected  ;  and  I  find  an  alluKion  tu  iheso 
Italuin  pantomimes,  by  the  great  town  wit  Tom  Na^.  m 
his  *  Pierce  Pennilesfe,'  which  showH  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  wiili  their  nature.  He  indeed  exults  over  them, 
observing  that  our  plays  are  '  honourable  and  full  «if  gal- 
lant rc^otuiion,  not  C()n^i!(ting,  like  theira,  of  pantsl«ion,a 
xany,  and  a  w — e,  (alludint;  to  the  women  actors  of  the 
Italian  stage  ;)*  but  of  empen>ra,  kings,  and  princes.' 
But  my  CfHiviction  is  still  confirmed,  when  I  find  that 
Stephen  Gosson  wrote  '  the  comedie  of  captain  Mario  :* 
it  has  not  been  printed,  but  *  Captain  Mario*  is  one  of  the 
Italian  characters. 

Even  at  a  later  period,  the  influence  u  these  perfor- 
mances reached  the  greatest  name  in  the  English  Pamaa* 
sus.  One  of  the  peat  actora  and  aulhora  of  these  pieces, 
who  piiUished  eighteen  of  these  irregular  productions,  was 
Andreini,  whose  name  must  have  the  honour  of  being  as- 
sociated with  Milton's,  for  it  was  his  comedy  or  opera 
which  threw  the  firat  spark  of  the  Paradise  Lost  into  tho 
soul  of  the  epic  poet— a  circumstance  which  will  hsrdly 
be  questioned  bv  those  who  have  examined  the  different 
schemes  snd  allegorical  personages  of  the  firat  pr(»jected 
drama  of  Paradise  Lost :  nor  was  Andreini,  as  well  as 
many  oihera  of  this  race  of  Italian  dramatists,  inferior 
poets.  The  Adomo  of  Andreini  was  a  personage  suffi- 
cient ly  oHfinal  and  poetical  to  serve  ss  the  model  of  tho 
Adam  of  Milton.  The  youthful  English  fioet,  at  its  re. 
presentation,  earned  it  away  in  his  mind.  W  it  indeed  is 
a  great  traveller :  and  thus  also  the  *  Empiric  o^  Massin- 
ger  might  have  reached  us,  from  the  Belugnese  *  Dot  tore.' 

The  late  Mr  Hole,  the  ingenious  writer  on  the  Arabian 
Nights,  observed  to  me  that  Moliere  it  must  be  presumed 
never  read  Fletcher'$  plays,  yet  his  ♦  Bourceois  geniil- 
homme'  and  the  other's  *  Noble  Gentleman'  Sesr  in  some 
instances  a  great  resemblance.  They  posvibly  may  have 
drawn  from  the  same  Italian  source  of  comedy  which  I 
have  here  indicated. 

Sottas  or  trades,  oa  soxos  roR  the  feople. 

Men  of  genius  have  devoted  some  of  their  hours,  and 
even  governments  hsve  occasionally  assisted,  to  render 
the  people  happier  by  song  and  dance.  The  Grecians 
had  songs  appropriated  to  the  various  trades.  Songs  of 
this  nature  would  shorten  the  manufscturer's  tedious  task- 
work, and  sofau:e  the  artisan  at  his  solitary  occupation.  A 
beam  of  gav  fancy  kindling  his  mind,  a  plavful  change  of 
measures  delighting  his  ear,  even  a  moralising  verse  to 
cherish  his  better  feelings-^  hese  ingeniously  adapted  to 
eace  profession,  and  some  to  the  display  of  patr.coc  cha^ 
raetera  and  national  events,  would  contribute  something 
to  public  happiness.  Such  themes  are  worthy  of  a  patriotic 
bard,  of  the  Soutbeys  for  their  hearts,  and  the  Moores  for 
their  verso. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  said,  *  If  a  man  were  permitted  to 

*  Women  were  first  Introduced  on  the  iTslisn  staee  shoot 
IM^— it  wss  thenfbre  an  extraordinary  novelty  in  Nash*s  thno 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


'cr.arib 


kini'  ud  ■  Rula  Bnluwu 
•ui  Engjluh  auuHl  *ut. 

•  Tnauur/  lA  Amfihini 
wu  DM  ■  fable,'  u/i  Dr. 

fiiriHUiiiarri-cc.     Il  in 


>»;(•  u  lung  by  iirinut  ii 

fnihinr*  I  ■nulhur  fur  ih«  « 
«»««.     Tha ' 


hiaI  boiifi^     'Guddavv  the 
e,  ftnd  1  bop*  wij  Urilf  be, 


bul  >»n^  which  u  oi-diirer  uT  SkiIit  hcd  congioard  : 
the   kimdcn,  wid  the  b&ihan.  and  the  ((NrT-tuoen, 

- —^ ■— -  -'■—      -Vo  tM»  cKiwlTn  a  aoni 

li  prnem)  in  hii  <An- 
ind  in  (he  popular  diap- 
f  ewbuTT ;'  and  (he  iuiijia 
»ndCfiirleaCo<l«,aail 


ciaut  Suufn  i    and  it  njay  be  fuunt 
book  of  'The  Lifo  of  Jack  of  Newl 

Braii|leri,"roldlai       '  ' 


Hilhlanli.     ■Theitrakeii/lhaiicklawt 


viTh  an  appropnate  t€ram,  which 


larirv  and  cheerfuliH 

fUlduhsn  1/  Venice 
M  Uie  walar  wiili  Ih 
Hwnerl 


•ighl  vT  iho  kiflv  pagoda  of  TiMK-chow  ttitnl  a>  a  ^rral 

HainO  the  •Ir'aam,  in  their  place  of  reil.  The  cani>e. 
■urn,  on  iha  OfM  Coax,  in  a  Terjr  a*n|effflii  pamite, 
'on  ihs  back  of  a  hi;ih-curhng  waie,  puUlin^  with  all 
Aair  niij|hl,ain|in(  or  rather  ahuulini  ihcir  wild  Hm,  fol. 
lew  it  up,'  iajFi  M'Leod.  who  wa*  1  \inty  witneaa  of  Ihit 
blppf  combinuimi  >it  toat,  of  labour,  and  of  peril,  which 
k«  ackonwledfEea  waa  *  a  Tery  tflrTiftr  procesa.'    Our  aai- 

•H«<re,and  ho  I  rum-h^lowr'  but  IheSidli^B  narin^ 
Bud  he  more  derpiv  tffocled  by  Ibeir  beautifljl  hymn  la 
Ihe  Virgin!  A  >i>ci'.^ty  innlilutod  in  Holknd  (ir  Kemral 
■ond  d<i  not  con'-Uler  anumg  their  leMt  uhTuI  pmjecla 
ihat  of  having  printed  U  a  low  prim  a  colleciiop  of  •■•^'t 

■luttaiinn  of  an  aicetkni  ballid-wiiwr,  C.  Dibdia,  who 
in  hii  |>r«r«iiii>oal  Life,  p,  8,  writai — '  I  haTo  leant  mj  < 
•Mp  h«>e  been  coniiilrrcd  ■•  an  object  of  national  coo-  . 

brenquoled  in  matin  l».  lo  the  rvaioiaiioo  if  order  and  I 
dilcipltne.'  It  ii  recorded  oflhn  Ponuiuuie  ■oldierf  in 
Ceylon,  at  ihs  liefe  of  Colombo,  when  pmied  wiih  niiH. 
rj  and  panf[a  of  hiuifer,  Ihat  Ihey  deiind,  during  their 
■urdiet,  not  SBty  coiuulation,  bal  alia   cncourafameiil. 


aro  dcicibcd  by  Puuenhan,  a  cnlie  ia  the  leiin  of  Elu- 

bcih,  u  '  iniall  and  popular  longi,  iuug  by  <huH  Csila- 
Aonfv,  upon  bflocba  and  barrdir  faeadi,  where  ihey  bar* 
ouulliriraudience  than  boyi,  ureouniry  (eilowa  ihal  iH*a 
by  inem  in  Iho  eircel* ;  or  else  by  blind  barpnn,   or  aucb 

Surb  were  lhc«  '  Kelici  of  aiKient  Engli.h  Poetry,' 
which  Sildra  coUeded,  Pepyi  preaerrrd,  uhI  Percy  pub- 
liahed.  Ritaoo,  our  ((real  poeiical  aaliqwary  in  ihie  aorl 
Dflhinie,  eayi,  IhalfEw  areoldfr  Ihui  iheriifn  of  Jamea 
I.  The  nture  ancwnl  aatii*  ef  lb*  people  prriih*d  by 
barini  been  printed  bi  anil*  ibexu,  and  Umr  htimbla 
purchuera  hating  DO  uhcr  UbrvT  lo  preeerre  them  Ihu 
■be  walla  OB  wbKfa  tbry  ptwtad  ihen.  Thou  we  hare 
coneiatofa  Buccecdiag  r«c*ij' hvUadi,  chirAy  r* vived  or 
wriiien  by  Richard  Jduwon,  ih*  author  of  ihe  well-knowB 
nunaiKeof  ihaSeT-uChanpioaB,  andDelonv.  lbs  wnin- 
ef  Jaekof  Nawbun'a  Life,  andlbt'Gt^nileCrafk,'  who 
lired  w  ihc  linw  of  Jamaa  and  Chariea.    One  Mutia  Pai^ 

The*a  wHlere,  in  their  old  an,  cnlloeted  Ihrir  watp 
inlD  bule  penny  bouha,  called  >  Garlaoda,'  aon»  iJ  which 
hare  been  rc-publiihed  by  Kilitw ;  and  a  receal  pifaiar 
haj  well  deacnbed  liien  aa  ^  humble  and  amueutg  village 
BIraiiu,  fuunded   upon  (ba  aquabblea  uf  a  wake,  tali*  trf 

hamlet.'      The*   ruler  into  the  pictui*  ef  ow 
»wellB>lcliochrDBiclea. 


Tweinh  Klgk 
They  wrrs  the  ftnuriie*  nf  the  Poet  cfNalure,  who  lake* 
every  ouportunily  to  Inlpiduce  them  into  the  mtiuibiof  hk 
clu»n,  hia  bol,  and  hij  Diliuerant  Aulofyciu.  Whan  the 
laic  Dr  Bumiy,  wba  had  pmbably  not  ihe  Plighim  cod- 


:  and  wild 
iimKirc 


.     ..  .calllha«>n™ofAo. 

laiuniiaU  moop,  tin  muiician  called  don* 

lalor  penned  againil  a  proftne  ■cofler.* 


liilei  imljF  appear  10  hate  reached  lit,  aueh  *>  '  The  Car- 
man'i  Whiillr,'  >  Waikin'f  Ale,'  •  Choppini;  Knite>,>iie, 

(hey  were  prohahly  a|>propriated  Ir -'^- "-    ■     * 

they  indinte.     The  lune  oT  the '  < 


ompuniiiiiain  her  Mijeai 
French  qiwlrille.' 
Th*  (eeUng  our  praaeni 
•lurally  b*  moot  imagly  <">  ■» 
w  ratereilof  ihe  govemnrib  ti 
al  happineae  of  the  laborioua  cl 


le  of  •  Queen  Eli. 
tlic  inlleciioci   caRed  'Qmecm 
One  »ha  h»  lately  beard  il 


coramuniti**,  wbera 
TheUeli 


uibof  ~ 


K 


a.  In  nvh  F>tiiemHl  |fntemmr-nla  ai  waa  thai ' 
under  the  Medici,  we  And  that  aonga  nd  dab* 
I  people,  enfaied   Itio  mu**  of  Lmio,  wh* 

ular  languago;  ihs  eiample  of  nch  ■  chuis- 
iwedby  ibenen  of  fSBiuBaflhoag*,  TbaM 
neytubaeqariHly  ahirr>«r,  thai  <  Ihia  ranioAH* 
<  irui  *ncUl  »ina»I  In  the  old  FabUaui  i>  w 
ana  nniarki, '  Many  will  rnnih  the  tuiiiuiiilai  ■ 
.  and  conrnr  wlih  me  In  thinking  Uim  dbt  mgdOB 
Ibi  opera,  like  their  predeeeeniir  AnuilyaML  V* 
B«  wall  aaalnfenef  oeiverMio^  balla*!*,*    tv^ 


I.ITr.RATnRE. 


awM  taap,  oftei  tdiplrd  lo  Iba  iKflcml  timin,  g|«iKif 

Ik— ■Mufdi.p.nHiUrlKWy.  Th.y  wtnaillwiUdinltW, 
m^wiIh  liilc  U  'Canu  Carnucul«chi,'  ud  there  u  • 
mtim  editna,  ib  ITSO,  in  Iwd  ioIubih  ijuana,  Mr  Rci» 
eaa,*  ud  Mr  Guis(Kiii.t  hlTii  (iteaa  plcuinf  ucoubi 
sflheae  Hop.     ll  ■  Hvj  thej  mf  la  Ibii  day  i  pofwlu 

'BcmrengaMiMlo 

E'l  fontiUni  aelligglo,'  ] 

■  tiilllili  illllii  r  li"  'H----J  ■''--  ■-'■—  -r— ( 

Th*  Met  ddifhlful  hibjib  cf  ikii  nuure  owld  naluraDj 

■bka  inspva  a  (trwril  Mlarii j;  and  iha  tiDcntda  al  Fitnct 
ban  ptodiKcd  (claia  of  aunii,  oCricaMn  (*»■)(  and 
fi  1 1  it  I  111,  oiled  Chamaema  dt  Vrfidtpigt.  A  muei  nHerce^ 
■t  Kcsuil  of  Ohm  aonra  nay  be  twnd  in  Le  Grand 
D^AHiey'i  ffiK«n<<rJa  fir  ^i>&  dn /VeacM.  'Tbe 

U*  al  Ihe  f'lol  ofihe  hill;  Ihere  iioniilni:.  Ihej  arTanfa 
Iha^iilrri  id  a  rircle.     The  chief  oTlhii  band  luDca  up 

oq^,  bhI  diapeiak  n  Iha  finejard,  rhvj  work  wiihoui 

■  taddia  jeM  al  a  (raiellrr.     [n  Ihe  Mwninf ,  their  auppcr 


K««^  «er,  their. 


taYfrr. 


lisly,  whir 


I*  b]>  Ihe  aane 

TW  fW^f  becDmea   Kentertl ;   maaicra,  fuaata,  frwnda^ 

Uav  urauBatea,  ^^licb  Mke  might  miaiaka  flw  a  da; 
ofdmnion.  It  ia  what  I  h*tewiinreead  !■  Chanpane, 
amlaBdaTnin.far  dilerenl  from  Iha  counlrr  where 
dn  labiiota  of  ihe  harreat  (orm  ae  peinPul  a  cwilraal.'f 

The  etmniaa  rflboae  euofi  which  fimji— '-  ' ' 

Iha  (aieiy  oT  Iba  doowatic  circle,  whoee 
^mjaauDf  iBcbonia,ialanKnled  bj  t)ie  Prcrx 

K<Oiir  ftlban  had  a  cuaum  10  amuae  Ihi 
deaaen  of  a  leMt  bj  a  joiroaa  aong  of  ihii 
Barti  m  hia  turn  auiif, — all  chorwrd.'     Thia  ■ 

Ihe  lane  doceiK*  ofosrl 
iB(dajaofUitd( 

El  m  pl.£h7'i^*^irlt'!'t  l-en^uLi 
Ft*  mm  of  lelleri  h«o  dm  md  the  eillerl 
have  Wen  nadaofibcwdiarniinj;  Ctuanamia 
Frriich  poelrj  owte  a  peal  aharo  of  ita  fant 


imiliDg,  not  laugh- 


These  K—rfnafi^a  were  oricinallj  innntrd  br  a  flilW 
«r  Tm  dk  Fn,  or  ihe  Taller  ^J  the  riror  Vin,  an)  wore 
•^Ihrhia ■■ ' '■ "" 


■iiaa  ti.y  tf^jM  efluaioai  a 

*  FH,  t*  ifcj  betwBe  kn 

lM*<id*«Tih«ltheia: 

!,>  iibcMJ  FrBBgoie*  M 

Cm  aafaM  da  plaiair  n 


ippT  eBHta,  Id  ere 

The  PnrilaBB, 

^   --•     Mj  d» 


iMmiti  bj  the  )p«tbai  fcm*  of  aiftb,  and 
hfiii|  Mora  auUaa,  vera  *o  rixickad  ■■  Iha    •■oipi. 
WawMat  of  tba  people,  that  tb*7  oootrind  le  parody 

•  Lib  ef  Laranae  de  Kfdlci,  wL  I,  Ml 

f  ma.  Ul  de  l-laaa,  m.  Itr,  tM 

lllr.  lt<M«e  hae  ninud  ihto  Tatf  danibrfhl  nH>>Blha 
li,  af  Lenaia,  l*o.  XU.  A|ip. 
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ular  tuoea  and  jji,  which  dm  of  ihfin  taid  mm  '  lao  nod 
for  the  devil,'  They  hare  a-in>  h.nini  to  Ihe  lirof  >Th« 
bnla  vfiweel  roKii'kc,  And  Bi  there  here  beca  Pwi- 
tena  Bn»o(  other  people  as  -oil  a>  our  own,  Iha  aaHS 
oCTurrtDce  look  place  both  m  iTal]  and  >'ni>ce.  Id  Ilalr, 
iheCarmral  auiiKa  we,*  luined  miu  pwaa  hvaua;  iba 
hjmn  Jm  fammi  man,,,  ia  tui>r  1"  the  niuaic  of  Fua 
btUa  t  gnOUt — CVaciABB  a  capo  cAow  lu  Ihal  of  [7iw  dab 

•  Ec»n  Maefia 
ElaHadio  Maria, 
wu  lUBf  to  Iha  (a;  luoe  uf  Loremo  de  Uodki, 


Maigic 


El  Qoofaloli 


Ihe  dialtct  uf  ifie  nob :  and  who  HKceeded  n  Ihia  liad  d 
pnelrx,  adapted  in  iheir  .a.  ioua  charactn..  The  Preach 
call  much  sunpaCioiuBnaJa  Koilf!  and  ha>e  freaaeallr 
compoHd  Ihrn  with  a  ludicnua  effect,  when  Ibe  Rfla  il 
tlx  PainanlH  i<ap|ilinl  to  the  (rami  tnaltrraoralaIe,BDd 
caneva  the  popukr  feeling  in  ih>  lanpief>e  efihe  popo. 
lace.  Thia  aurt  of  aatirical  annf  i>  happilj  defiaad  at 
plajifuj  didadic  poem  oa  Lm  Vmulmllt, 


Atbeneua  hai  alto  pnaeired  Ban|>,  aimg  b*  pi 
■ho  wBiii  abnul  OB  hciidaf  a  In  eolltct  alna,     A  ftie^  ^ 

'The  Swallow  BoaJ/ 


•ppr 

eeraioo.   TfX. 

lew  ilnkini  Ideai. 
Colt»:ior.£r 'The  Crow' 

BBg: 

■M 

food  wonhj  mulera,  a  pit 

an«  bellow. 

Snmr  oatmeal,  or  barle*.  or  >he 

alfvr 

MaOao. 

Ah 

af.  or  a  pennj,  or  o'eo  wliai 

youw 

Froi 

in  iha  pnnr  man,  a  grain  nf  hii 

Fi» 

joiir  Crow  a>a]la>i  all,  and 

Awl 

<ai>ain,andMMni 

Ma 

another  dar  iiTe  fmn  a  pir 

miFol 

Cnn 

H-mj  lad  lo  the  door,  mulua 

i«t. 

•.™:'£i. 

And 

She 

fi.«iiaherfi|[e,aDdibefi, 

amile— 

Hea 

rrn  aend  I.er  a  hut  band  ^ 

Aw< 

An 

flfhe 

■Dolhar, 

\vt 

oi.>',.ied.yprMFBIherw 

t'^T 

aucbaiHXhw. 

^ 

Alt 

r^w^lj  'chMiki'  J^'mtit 

"o-gT 

And 

weireataltwho  ji",orr 

-ill,....,.' 

Swa 

k>w..aiD(in(,  or  Chelidoiiiain 

(>  " 

IheOreiAlafW 

annlhcr  mclhod  of  eollrcliii 

m-joarydfti^ 

rhich 

•  The  SwalUm,  the  Swallow  ia  here, 
rtlih  hii  back  K>  blark,  and  hi.  bellf  aowhita, 

He  brinfe  on  Ihe  pride  of  Ihe  Tear, 
With  ihegar  month*  gfhiea,  and  tbe  dan  cfddl^ 
Cnme  bnnr  out  tout  pHid  hummiag  etujT; 
Of  the  niie  ti'-bil.  lei  ibe  Swallow  pantka| 
And  a  alice  of  the  ri|rt)l  BocdromioB  cake. 
So  fir*,  and  (iwequleklr, — 
Or  we*1l  pull  dowB  the  dorir  Atm  ita  biofea ; 
Or  we'll  .lea!  raua;  aaadam  awaj  > 
Bui  eee  !  we're  ■  Bierry  bor'.  parlT, 
And  ihe  Swalhnr,  Ihe  Swallow,  iaWe^ 
Theee  enafe  reeembte  iboee  of  our  own  andeat  ■mte 
>er8,  who  10  thia  daj  in  honour  of  Biahop  Blaiw,  Iha 
Laint  of  Wool-cofnberB,  fo  about  rhandnf  m  tbe  aeea  al 
icir  halidajx.     A  cuatom  kngeiialinf  in  ibia  eonMry  ID 
leel  a  Bojr-Biehop  in  alnHist  every  pariih ;  the  Moaira 
t  Eaton  Btill  prevaHa;  and  there  ia  a  doaor  eonnniBH 
,  erhapa  between  ibe  cuaion  whirh  prodocedtlie  'Boag  af 
iha  Crow  and  ihe  Swallow,'  and  our  Nirnhem  nuniaB- 
thaniuThaal5nlauiprcled.     The  Pepa  Salw- 
I,  which  Ihe  Swallow  annj  bji  iu  plaanni  iBeaae** 
■Mat,  wan  aftaraanla  dia|BMd  a  the  fna  ■dopieir 


IM 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


W  the  early  Christians ;  and  aiich  are  the  remain*  of  the 
Roman  Caiholic  Religion,  in  which  the  people  were  loos 
■dulged  in  their  old  taste  for  oMM^ery  and  mummery.  I 
■Mist  add  in  connexion  with  our  main  int^uiry,  tliat  our  own 
ancient  beggars  had  their  songs,  some  o<  which  are  as  old 
as  the  Elizabethan  period,  aid  man^  are  fancifully  charao- 
toristic  of  their  habits  and  their  feeUngs. 

irraoDUCKKs  or  xxonc  flowkks,  fbuits,  etc. 

There  has  been  a  class  of  men  who#e  patriotic  aifec* 
iton,  or  whoM  general  benevolence,  have  been  usually  de- 
flauded  of  the  gratitude  their  country  owes  ihem :  these 
have  been  the  introducers  of  new  flowers,  new  plants,  and 
■ew  roots  into  Europe  ;  the  greater  part  which  we  now  en- 
joy was  drawn  from  the  luxunant  climates  uf  Asia,  and 
the  profusion  which  now  covers  our  land  originated  in  the 
most  anxious  nursing,  and  were  the  gifts  of  individuals. 
Monuments  are  reared,  and  medals  struck,  to  commemo> 
rate  events  and  names,  which  are  less  deserving  our  re- 
gard than  those  who  have  transplanted  into  the  colder 
gardens  of  the  North  the  rich  fruits,  the  beautiful  flowers, 
aad  the  succulent  pulse  and  roots  of  more  favoured  spots ; 
aad  carrying  into  their  own  country,  as  it  were,  another 
Nature,  ihey  have,  as  old  Gerard  well  expresses  it,  '  la- 
boured with  the  soil  to  make  it  fit  for  the  plants,  and  with 
Ibeplants  to  make  them  delight  in  the  soil. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  characters  of  Peiresc  and  Eve- 
lyiiy  accomplisned  as  they  are  in  so  many,  which  sevms 
more  delightful  to  me,  than  their  enthusiasm  for  the  gar- 
dMi,  the  orchard,  and  the  forest. 

Peiresc,  whose  literary  occupations  admitted  of  no  in- 
terruption, and  whose  universal  correspondence  throughout 
the  habitable  globe  was  more  than  sufiicient  to  ab«orb  his 
■tudious  life,  yet  was  he  the  first  man,  asGassendiis  re- 
lates in  his  interesting  manner,  whose  incessant  inquiries 
procured  the  great  variety  of  jessamines;  ihone  from 
China  whose  leaves,  always  green,  bear  a  clay-coloured 
flower,  and  a  delicate  pmfume ;  the  Ametican,  with  a 
crimson-coloured,  and  the  Persisn,  with  a  violet-coloured 
flower;  and  the  Arabian,  whoee  tendrils  he  delighted  to 
train  over  *  the  banqueting-house  in  his  garden  ;*  and  of 
firuits,  the  oranse  trees  with  a  red  and  parti-coloured 
flower ;  the  medlar ;  the  rough  cherry  without  stone ;  the 
rare  and  luxurious  vines  of  Smyrna  and  Damascus  ;  and 
Che  fig-tree  called  Adam's^  whose  fruit  by  its  size  was  sup- 
poaad  to  be  that  with  which  the  spies  returned  from  the 
■and  of  Canaan.  Gasseodus  describes  his  transports 
when  Peire^  beheld  the  Indian  ginger  growing  green  m  his 
garden, and  his  delight  in  grafting  Uie  myrtle  on  the  miwk 
vine,  that  the  experiment  might  show  us  the  myrtle  wine 
of  the  ancients.  But  transplanters,  like  other  inventors, 
are  sometimes  baffled  in  their  delightful  enterprise ;  and 
we  are  told  of  Peiresc's  deep  regret  when  he  found  that 
the  Indian  cocoa  nut  would  only  bud,  and  then  perish  in 
the  cold  air  of  Prance,  while  the  leaves  of  the  Egyptian 
papjmis  refused  to  yield  him  their  vegetable  f>aper.  But 
■t  was  his  garden  which  propagated  Uie  exotic  fruits  and 
flowers,  which  he  transplanted  into  theFrrnch  king's,  and 
iafo  cardinal  Barberinie*s,  and  the  curious  in  Europe ; 
and  these  occasioned  a  work  on  the  manuring  of  flowers 
liy  Ferrarius,  a  botanical  Jofuit,  who  there  described  these 
■ovelties  to  Europe. 

Had  Evelyn  onlv  composed  th*"  treat  work  of  his  '  Sylva 
or  a  discourse  of  Forest  Trees,'  Sec,  his  name  would  have 
oaated  the  gratitude  of  posterity.  The  voice  of  the  pa- 
triot exults  in  the  dedication  to  Charles  II,  prefixed  to  one 
of  the  latter  editions.  '  I  need  not  acquaint  your  majesty, 
Ik>w  many  millions  of  timber-trees,  besides  infinite  others, 
have  been  propagated  and  planted  throughout  your  vast 
dominions,  at  the  instigation  and  by  the  sole  direction  of 
thu  work,  bfHUiuse  your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  own 
h  publicly  for  my  encouragement.'  And  surely  ^  while 
Britain  retains  her  awful  situation  among  the  nations  of 
Europe,  the  '  Sylva'  of  Evelyn  will  endure  with  her  tri- 
umphant oaks.  It  was  a  retired  philosopher  who  aroused 
the  genius  of  the  nation,  and  who  casting  a  prophetic  eye 
towards  the  age  in  which  we  live,  has  contributed  to  secure 
oar  soveroienty  of  the  seas.  The  present  navy  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  constructed  with  the  oaks  which  the  genius 
of  Evelyn  planted! 

Animated  by  a  zeal  truly  patriotic,  de  Serres  in  France 
1509,  composed  a  work  on  tne  art  of  raising  silk-worms, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  municipal  body  ofPari«,  to  excite 
the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  mulberry-trees.  The  work  at 
flnt  produced  a  strong  sentatiooi  and  many  planted  mul* 


berry-treoa  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris;  but  as  they  wero  Ml 
yet  used  to  raise  and  manage  the  ailk-worm,  they  reaped 
nothing  but  their  trouble  for  their  pains.  They  tore  up  tho 
HMilberry-traes  they  had  planted^  and,  in  spite  ol'  De  Serr 
res,  asserted  that  the  northern  chmate  was  not  adapted  for 
thejoarmg  of  that  tender  ineect.  The  great  Sully,  froa 
his  haired  of  all  objects  of  luxury,  countenanced  the  pop«i> 
lar  clamour,  and  crushed  the  rising  enterprise  UDn  Ser* 
res.  The  monarch  was  wiser  than  the  minister.  Tho 
book  had  made  sufficient  noise  to  reach  the  ear  of  Henry 
IV ;  who  desired  the  author  to  draw  up  a  memoir  on  tho 
subject,  from  which  the  king  was  induced  to  plant  muU 
berry-treeo  in  all  the  niyal  garaens ;  and  having  imported 
the  eggs  of  silk-worms  from  Spain,  this  patrimic  mor.arch 
gave  up  his  orangrries,  which  were  but  his  private  gratifi- 
cations, for  that  leaf  which,  converted  into  silk,  became  a 
part  of  the  national  wealth.  It  b  to  De  Serres,  who  intro- 
duced the  plantations  of  mulberry«trees,  that  the  cummerco 
of  Prance  owes  one  uf  her  staple  commodities ;  and  al- 
though the  patriot  encountered  the  hostility  of  the  prime 
minister,  and  the  hasty  prejudices  of  the  populace  in  his 
own  day,  yet  his  name  at  this  moment  is  fresh  in  the  hearts 
of  his  feliow-citizens ;  for  I  have  just  received  a  medal, 
the  giA  of  a  literary  friend  from  Paris  which  bears  his  por- 
trait, with  the  reverse,  '  SoeietitP  Afjicuiture  du  DrjmrU 
metU  dt  la  Seine.*  It  was  struck  in  1807.  The  same 
honour  u  the  right  of  Evelyn  from  tlie  British  nation. 

There  was  a  period  when  the  spirit  of  plantation  was 
prevalent  in  this  Kingdom ;  it  probably  originated  from  tho 
ravages  of  the  soldiery  during  the  civil  wars.  A  man, 
whose  retired  modesty  has  perhaps  obMrured  his  claims 
on  our  rerard,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  great  spirits  of 
that  age,  by  birth  a  Pole,  but  whose  mother  had  pmbably 
been  an  Eni^bsh  woman,  Samuel  Hanlib,to  whom  MiltoQ 
addressed  his  tract  on  education,  published  every  manu- 
script he  collected  on  the  subjects  of  horticulture  and  ag- 
riculture. The  public  good  he  effected  attracted  the  notico 
of  Cromwell,  wno  rewarded  him  with  a  pension,  which 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  was  suffVred  to  lanoe, 
and  Hartlib  di^  in  utter  neglect  and  poverty.  One  of  has 
tracts  is,  *  A  design  for  plenty  by  an  universal  planting  of 
fruit-lrees.'  The  project  consisted  in  enclosing  the  wasto 
lands  and  commons,  and  app<Mnting  otficers,  whom  he  calls 
fruiterers,  or  wood-wards,  to  see  tne  plantations  were  duly 
attended  to.  The  writer  of  thb  project  observes  on  fruits, 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  pnivi«ions  so  natural  to  the  taste,  that 
the  poor  man  and  even  the  chikl  will  prefer  it  before  better 
food,  *  as  the  story  goeih,'  which  he  has  preserved  in  theso 
ancient  and  simple  lines. 

*  The  poor  msn^s  child  invited  was  to  dine, 
With  flesh  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  failed  swine, 
(Par  better  cheer  than  he  at  home  could  find,) 
And  yet  this  child  to  stay  hod  liule  minde. 
You  have,  qiiuch  he,  no  apple,  fruise,  nor  pie, 
8tew*d  pears,  witli  bread  and  milk,  and  walnuts  by.* 

The  enthusiasm  of  these  transplanters  inspired  thev 
labours.  They  have  watched  the  tender  infant  of  their 
planting,  till  the  leaf  and  the  flowers  and  the  fruit  expanded 
under  their  hand  ;  ofinn  indeed  they  have  even  ameliorated 
the  quality,  increased  the  size,  and  even  created  a  new 
species.  The  apricot,  drawn  from  America,  was  first  known 
in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century :  an  old  French  writer  has 
remarked,  that  it  was  orifinally  not  larger  than  a  damsoa; 
our  gardeners,  he  says,  have  improved  it  to  ihe  perfectiea 
of  its  (iresent  size  aiid  richness.  One  of  these  enthusiasts 
is  noticed  by  Evelyn,  who  for  forty  years  had  in  vain  tried 
by  a  graft  to  bequeath  his  name  to  a  new  fruit :  but  per* 
sisting  on  wrong  principles,  this  votary  of  Pomnna  has 
died  without  a  name.  We  sympathise  with  Sir  Williaa 
Temple  when  he  exiiltingly  acnuaints  un  with  the  size  of 
his  orange-trees,  and  with  the  flavour  of  his  peaches  and 
grapes,  confessed  bv  Frenchmen  to  have  equalled  tboss 
of  FontainMeau  and  Gascony,  while  the  Italians  agreed 
that  his  white  figs  were  as  good  as  anv  of  that  sort  in  Italvi 
and  of  his  *  having  had  the  honour*  to  naturalize  in  tCiii 
country  four  kinds  of  grapes,  with  his  liberal  distribotina  of 
cuttings  from  them,  because  *  he  ever  thought  all  things 
of  this  kind  the  commoner  they  are  the  better.' 

The  greater  number  of  our  exotic  flowers  and  fhaif 
wore  carefiilly  transported  into  this  country  by  many  il 
our  travelled  nobility  end  gentry ;  some  names  have  besa 
casually  preserved.  The  learned  Linacre  firNi  brought, oB 
his  return  from  Italv,  the  damask-ro^e  ;  ami  Thomas  f«ord 
Cromwell,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  enriched  our  frail* 
gardens  with  three  difierent  pliims.    In  tho  reign  of  EiW 
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nbeth,  Edward  Grindal,  afterwards  archbiiihop  of  Cau- 
tarbury,  returaiiig  fruin  «iile,  traiiii|iortrd  here  the  iiiedi- 
daal  plant  of  the  taroeriitk :  the  find  oran^iea  appt-ar  to 
hare  been  brought  into  Eniilanil  bv  one  trf*  the  Carew 
fiuniljr ;  (or  a  century  after,  they  tfiill  flourished  at  the  fa- 
mily aeat  at  Beddington,  in  Surrey.  The  cherry  orchaida 
of  Kent  were  first  planted  about  Sitlingbuuriie,  by  a  gar- 
dener of  Henry  Vilf:  and  the  currani-bu»h  was  trans- 
planted when  our  commerce  with  the  island  of  Zante  was 
first  opened  in  the  same  reign.  The  eider  Tradi-scant  in 
IGSU,  entered  himself  on  board  of  a  privateer,  aruied  a|;aiiist 
Morocco,  solely  with  a  view  of  finding  an  ofiportuniiy  uf 
stealing  apricots  into  Britain :  and  it  appears  ihat  he  suc- 
eccdcd  in  his  desijtn.  To  Sir  Waller  Rawleigh  we  have 
not  been  indebted  solely  for  the  luxury  of  the  tobucc(»-planl, 
bat  for  that  infinitely  useful  root,  which  form*  a  part  uf  uur 
'laily  meal,  and  often  the  entire  meal  of  the  poor  man — 
the  polatoe,  which  deserved  to  have  been  railed  a  Ruw- 
leigk.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  first  planted  cabbage*  in  this 
country,  and  a  cabbage  at  his  fret  appears  on  his  monu- 
ment. Sir  Richard  NVestun  first  brought  clover  grass  into 
England  from  Flanders,  in  1645 ;  and  the  figs  planted  by 
Cardinal  Pole  at  Lambeth,  so  far  bark  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI H,  are  said  lobe  still  remainine  theie :  nor  is 
this  surpristng,  for  Spilman,  who  set  up  (he  first  paper-mill 
in  England,  at  Dartford,  in  1590,  is  said  to  have  brought 
over  in  his  porimanteau  the  two  first  limo  tree*,  which  he 
planted  here,  and  which  are  still  growing.  The  Lonibnrdy 
poplar  wa«  intniduced  into  Englsiul  by  the  Earl  of  Rnrlt- 
Ibfd  in  1758.  The  first  mulberry  trees  in  this  cinintry  are 
mm  atandwg  at  Sion-house.*  'By  sn  Ilarlnan  ms.'  it  is 
meaiioned  that  the  first  ceneral  planting  of  mulberries 
and  makinf  of  rilk  in  England  was  by  William  Srallenge, 
comptroller  of  ihe  custom  ho«ise,  and  Monsieur  Verion, 
in  1608.  It  is  probable  that  M<»nsieur  Veriun,  irans- 
piaoted  this  novelty  frvtn  his  own  country,  where  we  have 
seen  De  Serrei4*8  great  attempt.  Here  the  mulberries 
kave  mioceeded  better  than  the  silk-worms. 

The  very  nanics  of  many  of  our  vegriable  kingdom  in- 
£caie  ihcir  locality  :  from  the  majestic  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
to  the  small  Cos-lettuce,  which  came  fmm  the  isle  of  Cos; 
the  cherries  from  Ccrasuntis,  a  city  of  Punius ;  the  peach, 
cr  jMraiafm,  or  main  Prrnea,  Perscian  afiples,  from  Per- 
sia ;  the  pistachio,  or  jmUaeia,  is  the  Syrian  wend  for  that 
Kit.  The  chesinut,  or  chataignet  in  French,  and  catlagna 
m  Itafian,  from  Casiagna,  a  town  of  MagiH-sia.  Our  plums 
coming  chiefly  from  Syria  and  Damascus,  the  damson, 
cr  damascene  pkim,  gives  us  a  recollection  of  its  distant 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  observe  on  this  subject,  that 
there  exists  an  unsuspected  intercourse  between  «:ations, 
in  the  propagation  of  exotic  plants,  &c.  LucuUus.  after 
tbe  war  with  Miihridates,  introduced  cherries  from  Ponius 
into  Italy ;  and  the  newly  imported  fruit  was  P>iind  so 
pleasinff  that  it  was  raiiidly  pro|>agated,  and  six  and  twenty 
yean  afterwards,  as  Pliny  testifies,  the  cherry  tree  passed 
over  into  Britain. f  Thus  a  victory  obrained  by  a  Roman 
consul  over  a  king  of  Pontus,  with  which  it  would  seem 
that  Britain  could  have  no  concern,  was  the  real  occasion 
of  our  countrymea  possessing  cherry  orchards,  Yet  to 
oar  shame  must  it  be  told,  that  these  cherries  from  the 
king  of  PootuB*B  city  of  Ccrasuntis  are  not  the  cherrirs 
we  are  now  eating ;  ftir  the  whole  race  of  cherrv-trors  was 
lost  in  ibe  Saxon  period,  and  was  onlv  restored  by  the  gsr> 
dener  of  Ilenrv  VII I,  who  brought  them  from  Flanders— 
wirhoul  a  word  to  enhance  hu  own  merits,  concerning  the 


A  calculating:  political  economist  will  little  sympathixe 
nilh  the  peaeeftil  inumphs  of  those  active  and'  generous 
nriiSy  who  have  thus  propagated  the  truest  wealth,  and 
Oe  mosft  innocent  luxuries  of  the  people.  Tlie  project  of 
a  new  tax,  or  an  additional  consumption  of  ardent  spirits, 
or  as  act  of  parliament  to  put  a  convenient  stop  to  popu- 
biion  by  fbrbiddinf  the  banns  of  some  unha|»|)y  couple, 
voold  fa«  More  ccAgental  to  their  researches;  and  they 
would  leave  wiihoiiC  regret  the  names  of  those,  whom  we 
kavn  held  out  to  the  i^teful  recollections  of  their  country. 
The  R<«ians,  who  with  all  their  errors  were  at  least  pa- 
kioia,  eMrrtained  very  different  notions  of  these  inlroihi- 
iaCo  ibcir  country  oTeiotic  fruits  and  flowers.    Sir 


•»  The  reader  may  flrd  more  dates  amassed  rsoperting  the 
iMrsdweiion  of  frtih^.  fee.  In  Oough's  Bnilsh  Topography, 
vsL  L  p.  ISt.  Hfrl.  M*.  <»M. 

t  rUny,  HtL  HisL  Lib.zv,  c.  If. 


Wibiani  Temple  has  elegantly  noticed  the  fact.    *  Tha 

5 real  captains,  and  even  consular  men,  who  first  brought 
lem  over,  took  pride  in  giving  ihem  their  own  names,  ^ 
which  they  ran  a  great  while  in  Rome,  as  in  memory  ul 
some  great  set  vice  or  pleasure  they  had  done  their  cou»* 
try ;  ao  that  not  only  laws  and  battles,  but  several  sorts  of 
apples  and  pears  were  called  Manlian  and  Claudian,  Poid> 
peyan  and  Tiberian,  and  by  several  other  such  noble 
names.'  Pliny  has  paid  his  tribute  of  applause  to  Lucul* 
lus,  for  bringing  cherry  and  nut  trees  from  Pontus  into 
Italy.  And  we  have  several  modem  instances,  where  the 
name  of  the  trani«plantfcr,  or  rearer,  has  been  pieserved 
in  this  sort  uf  creation.  Peter  Cullinson,  tbe  botanist,  to 
*  whom  the  English  gardens  are  indebted  for  many  new 
and  curious  species  which  he  acquired  by  means  of  an 
extensive  correspondence  in  America,*  was  highly  gratified 
when  Linncus  baittised  a  plant  with  his  name  ;  and  with 
great  spirit  asserts  his  honourable  claim :  *  Something,  I 
think,  was  due  to  me  for  the  great  number  of  plants  and 
seeds  I  have  annually  procured  from  abroad,  and  you  hava 
been  so  good  as  to  pay  it,  by  giving  me  a  species  of  el«iw 
nity,  botauically  sfieakinie;  that  is,  a  name  as  long  as  mcB 
aiul  books  endure.*  Such  is  the  true  animating  language 
of  these  patriotic  enthuniasts ! 

Some  lines  at  the  close  cf  Peacham'r  Emblems  give  as 
idea  of  an  Engli>h  fruit  garden  in  16IS.  He  meniions 
that  cherries  Mere  not  long  known,  and  gives  an  oiigm  la 
tiie  name  of  filbrrt. 

*  The  Persian  Peach,  and  fruitful  Quince  ;* 
Ami  thf-n*  the  ftirwani  Almond  grew, 

Willi  clterrii**  Idinwiie  no  lunfrtime  since  j 
Thf  Wlnii*r  Wanlen,  un-hani*«  pride  j 

The  Philitiriif  thai  loves  the  vale, 
Ami  mi  i|iirrn-opiile.*  (vien>i«ie 

Of  Bchoiti>b<>if*,  i>aH*iiig  by  the  pale.* 

UKuaraa  or  the  sBvr.NTCBirrH  cxnnrRT. 

A  (lerson  whose  history  will  serve  as  a  canvass  to  exhibit 
sonif  tcenes  uf  the  arts  of  the  money-trader  was  one 
i\uDi.r.T,  a  lawyt-r,  and  a  great  practical  philosopher. 
Mho  ronceiilrated  his  vigorous  faciihies  in  the  science  of 
the  relativr  value  of  Money.  He  flourished  through  the 
reigns  of  James  I,  Charles  I,  and  held  a  lucrative  nCSce  in 
the  *  court  of  wards,*  till  that  singular  court  was  abolished 
at  the  time  of  the  restoration.  In  his  own  times  he  was 
called  *  The  great  Audley,*§  an  t- pithet  so  often  abused, 
and  h^re  applied  to  the  creation  of  enormous  wealth.  But 
there  are  minds  of  great  capacity,  concealed  hy  ihe  nature 
of  their  pursuits ;  and  the  wealtn  of  Audky  may  be  coo- 
sidrrt-d  as  the  d.-vudy  medium  tlirough  which  a  bright 
geniuA  shone,  of  which,  had  it  been  thrown  into  a  nobler 
ii|ihere  of  action,  tlie  '  greatness'  would  have  been  leas 
amhieiious. 

AiiHIcy  lived  at  a  time  when  divines  were  proclaim- 
ing '  the  detpsiahle  sin  of  Usury,*  prcrfiibited  by  God  and 
man  ;  but  th*>  Mosaic  pmhibiiion  was  the  municipal  law 
of  an  agririiltural  commonwealth,  which  being  without 
trade,  the  general  povrrty  of  iis  members  could  afl*ord  na 
internet  for  loans  ;  but  it  was  not  forbidden  the  Israelite  to 
tnke  usury  from  *  the  stranger.*  Or  they  were  quotint 
from  the  lathers,  M-ho  mideislood  this  point,  as  they  had 
that  of  *  original  sin.*  and  *  the  immaculate  concf  ption  ,** 
while  the  scholastics  amused  themselves  with  a  quaint  and 
collegiate  fancy  which   they  had  picked   up  in  Aristotle, 

♦  The  quinre  comes  from  Sydon,  a  town  of  Crete,  we  are 
told  1)y  Le  Grand,  in  his  Vic  pri>6e  dfs  Francois,  vo).  I,  p. 
143  :  where  may  be  found  a  list  uf  the  origin  of  must  of  our 
Inilt*. 

t  Prarham  has  here  given  a  rmte.  *  The  filbert,  so  named 
of  Philiben,  akingof  Frenre,  whoraiiseri  by  art  sundry  k  inds 
to  tte  broueht  forth  :  as  did  a  enrdener  of  Otrnnto  in  Italie  by 
cloue-eilliflowcrs.  and  carnstions  of  such  colours  as  we  now 
see  ihern.* 

I  The  qiieen-spple  was  probnbly  thus  distinruiehed  in  com- 

Sliment  to  EUralieih.  In  Moffei's  » Health's  Improvement.*  I 
nd  an  arroiint  ofapplcs  wliith  nre  wM  to  have  been  *  gruAed 
iqwin  a  mnlberry«sii>rk.  sncf  then  wnx  thorough  red  as  our 
qiiern  apples,  called  br  Biiellins,  Riibellipna,  and  Claudlana 
by  Pliny.*  I  sm  told  ihe  rare  is  not  extinct ;  an  apple  of  this 
descrififion  Is  yet  to  be  found. 

^  I  find  this  AiKllry  noticed  in  the  curious  obituary  of  the 
rreai  bi>ok>collert«r  Richsnl  Sniiih.  '  16fi2,  Nov.  15,  died  Mr. 
Hurh  AimIIpt,  sometime  ol'the  court  of  waids,  infinitely  rich.* 
Peck's  Deiiid.  Cur.  11,  p.  .542.  And  some  memoirs  in  a  very 
rare  qiinn"  tmri,  entitled  •  The  way  to  be  rich,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  great  Aiidley.  who  bcean  with  two  hundred 
pounds  in  the  year  1005,  and  died  worth  four  hnndreU  thmw 
•and*  1082. 
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dnt  jutarost  for  monny  had  been  forbiddtfii  by  nature,  be-  ' 
caiue  coin  in  iiself  was  barren  and  unprupa^eatinc,  unlike 
corn,  of  which  every  grain  will  |>r«»duce  many.  Bat  Aud- 
lay  considered  no  doubt  that  money  was  not  incapable  of 
multiply  inf  itself  provided  it  wa»  in  bands  who  knew  to 
■ake  It  grow  and  '  brued/  as  Shy  lock  affirmed.  The 
lawyers  then  however  did  not  agree  with  the  divines,  nor 
the  college-philosophers ;  ihey  were  straining  at  a  more 
liberal  interpretation  of  this  odious  term  *  Usury.'  Lord 
Bacun  declared,  that  the  suppression  of  Usury  is  only  fit 
hi  an  Utopian  government ;  and  Audley  roust  have  agreed 
with  the  learned  Cowell,  who  in  his  *  Interpreter'  derives 
the  term  sb  utu  et  are,  quasi  utu  ara,  which  in  our  ver- 
nacular style  was  corrupted  into  Umsry,  Whatever  the 
«m  might  be  in  the  eyes  of  some,  it  had  become  at  least  a 
•SMlrovrrsM/  si'a,  as  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewrs  calls  it,  in  his 
manuscript  Oiary,  who  however  was  afraid  to  commit  it.* 
Audley,  no  doubt,  considered  that  inUreai  was  nothing 
more  ihsn  rtni  for  money ;  as  rtni  was  no  belter  than  Untry 
for  lantl.  The  legal  interest  wait  then  *  ten  in  the  hundred  ;* 
but  the  thirty,  the  fifty,  and  the  hundred  for  the  hundred, 
the  gripe  of  usury,  and  the  shameless  contrivances  of  the 
money^raders,  these  he  would  attribute  to  the  follies  o( 
others,  or  to  his  own  genius. 

This  sage  on  the  wealth  of  nations,  with  his  pithy  wis« 
dom,  and  quaint  sagacity,  begtui  with  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  lived  to  view  his  mortgages,  his  statutes,  and  his  judg- 
ments so  numerous,  that  it  was  observed,  his  papers  would 
have  made  a  good  map  of  England.  A  contemporary 
dramatiit,  who  copied  from  life,  has  opened  the  chamber 
3f  such  an  Usurer,— perhaps  of  our  Audley. 

'  Here  lay 

A  manor  bound  fast  in  a  stkin  ot'piirrhmfnt, 

The  wax  runtinuins  hanl,  the  arrev  meltinf ; 

Hrrc  a  sure  dee«l  or  ^ili  for  a  market-town, 

iriioi  redermM  ihi«  liuy.  which  is  not  in 

The  iinthril\*s  power ;  there  behisr  scarce  one  shire 

III  Wales  iir  £iielaiMi,  where  my  inoiiied  are  uul 

Lent  out  at  usury,  the  rertain  htnik 

To  draw  in  more.'— Moss/n^er's  City  Madam, 

Tiiis  genius  of  thirty  per-cent  fir*t  had  proved  the  decid- 
ed vigour  of  his  mimi,  \>y  his  enihusianiic  devotion  to  his 
law  studies;  deprived  of  the  leisure  for  study  through  his 
busy  day,  he  stole  the  hours  from  his  late  nights  and  his 
early  mornings  ;  and  without  the  means  to  procure  a  law- 
Hbrarv,  he  invented  a  method  to  possess  one  without  the 
cost;'as  fast  as  he  learned,  he  taught,  and  by  (lublishing 
■ome  useful  tracts  on  temi»orary  occasions,  he  was  enabled 
to  purchase  a  library.  He  appears  never  to  have  read  a 
book  witho«it  iis  furni«hing  him  some  new  practical  detiiirn, 
and  he  probably  studied  too  much  for  his  own  particular 
advantage.  Such  devoted  studies  was  the  way  to  become 
a  lord  chancellor ;  but  the  science  of  the  law  was  here 
subordinate  to  that  of  a  money-trader. 
'  When  yet  but  a  clerk  to  the  Clerk  in  the  Counter,  fre- 
quent opportunities  occurred  which  Audley  knew  how  to 
improve.  He  became  a  nioney-trad«r  as  he  had  become 
a  law-writer,  and  the  fears  and  follien  cf  mankind  wer«  to 
funiish  him  with   a  trading  capital.     The  fertility  of  his 

genius  appeared  in  expedients  and  in  quick  contrivances, 
[e  WAS  sure  to  be  thn  friend  of  all  men  falling  out.  He 
took  a  deep  concern  in  the  affairs  of  his  mafUer's  clients, 
and  often  much  more  than  they  were  aware  of  No  man 
so  ready  at  procuring  bail  or  compounding  debts.  This 
was  a  considerable  traffic  then,  as  now.  They  hired 
themselves  out  for  bail,  swore  what  was  required,  and  con- 
trived to  give  false  addresses.  It  seems  they  dressed 
themiielves  out  for  the  occasion  :  a  great  seaUnnf  flamed 
on  the  finger,  which,  however  was  pure  cofiper  gilt,  ami 
the'»  often  assumed  the  name  of  some  person  of  goftd  rred- 
lt.t    Savings,  and  small  presents  for  gratuitous  opinions, 

♦  O'Ewes's  father  lost  a  manor,  whk-h  was  rerovere<l  by  the 
^Mow  ofthc  person  who  hail  sold  it  to  him.  Ohl  D'EwesronsI* 
dered  ihia  loss  as  a  punishment  for  ihc  nsurioua  loan  of  money  ; 
the  fari  is,  that  he  had  purchased  that  manor  with  the  ininresis 
arcmniilaiinz  from  the  money  lent  on  it.  Hi-*  mn  Inirented 
him  to  ^ive  over  •  the  praciice  of  that  controversial  sin.'  This 
sxpression  shows  that  even  in  that  ai?e  there  were  nitional  po- 
llilrril  economi"«ts.  Mr.  Bentham,  in  \\\%  little  ireatine  on  Usu- 
ry, hn5  taken  the  jiint  views,  clear^l  fnmi  the  indistinct  and 
narti  il  ones  so  lonsr  prevslenL  Collier  hns  an  a.lniirulde  Es- 
«.y  on  Uitirv,  vol.  III.  It  Is  a  curious  mnion  of  Lord  Baron's 
that  h«»  would  have  Interest  at  a  lower  rate  In  the  country  than 
In  ira.lini?  towns,  because  the  merchant  is  best  able  Co  afford 

the  highest.  , ,      ._,.-,.  ,       * 

♦  «*ee  a  curious  black-letter  pamphlet,  *The  Dlscoverie  of 
the  Kniarhts  of  the  PiK.  By  E.  8. 1.W7.'  The  characters  ■^m 
ds&ignated  by  the  hiitJats  of  their  names. 
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often  afterwards  discovered  lo  be  very  falladotts 
abled  him  to  purchase  annuities  of  easy  landholders,  with 
thev  treble  amount  secured  on  their  estates.  The  iniprovi* 
dent  owners,  or  the  careless  heirs,  weie  snoo  entangled 
in  the  usurer's  nets ;  and,  after  the  receipt  of  a  few  years, 
the  annuity,  by  some  latent  quibble,  or  aume  iaegularity  in 
the  pavments,  usually  ended  in  Audley's  obuiniug  the 
treble  f^nfeiture.  He  couki  at  all  times  out-knave  a  knave. 
One  of  these  incklents  has  been  preserved.  A  draper,  od 
DO  honest  reputation,  being  arrested  by  a  merchant  fi*r  a 
debt  of  20(U,  Audley  bouflii  the  debt  at  401,  for  which  the 
draper  immediately  ofiered  him  601.  But  Audky  w<»ukl 
not  consent,  unless  the  draper  indulge  a  sudden  whim  of 
his  own  :  this  was  a  furnial  cuMract,  that  the  draper  shouki 
pay  within  twenty  years,  upon  twenty  certain  days,  a  penny 
doubled.  A  knave,  in  haste  to  sign,  is  no  calculator ;  aod« 
as  the  contemporary  dramatist  describes  one  of  the  arts 
of  those  oiiixens,  one  part  of  whose  business  was 

*  To  swear  and  break :  they  all  grow  nch  by  breaking  !* 

the  draper  eagerlv  compounded.    He  afterwards  *  grew 
hch.'    Audley,  silently  watching  his  victim,  within  two 
years,  claims  his  doubled  pennies,  every  OMmth  during 
twenty  months.  The  pennies  had  now  grown  up  to  pounds. 
The  knave  perceived  the  Inck,  and  preferred  |*a}-ing  the  for^ 
feiture  of  his  bond  for  50(W,  rather  than  lo  receive  the  visita- 
tion of  all  tlie  little  generation  of  coaiuound  interest  in  the 
last  descendant  of  SCXXM,  which  wouUi  have  closed  with  the 
draper's  shop.     The  inventive  genius  of  Audley   might 
have  illustrated  that  popular  tract  of  his  own  limes,  Peach- 
am's  '  Worth  of  a  Penny  ;*    a  gentleman  wbis  having 
hcarrely  one  left,  condoled  himself  by  detailing  the  numenms 
comrorts  of  life  it  might  procure  in  the  days  of  Charles  II. 
fSuch  petty  enterprixes  at  length  assunMd  a  deeper  cast 
of  interest.     He  foinied  temporarypartnershifrs  with  ihs 
stewards  of  country  gentlemen.     They  underlet  estates 
which  they  had  to  manage ;  and,  anticipating  the  owner's 
necessities,  the  estates  iu  due  time  became  cheap  purchases 
for  AiHlley  and  the  stewards.    He  usually  cuninved  to 
make  the  wood  pay  for  the  land,  which  he  called  *  making 
the  feathers  |>ay  for  the  goose.'    He  had,  however,  such  a 
tenderness  of  conscience  for  his  victim,  that,  having  pluck- 
ed the  live  feathers  before  he  seM  the  unfl^Hlged  go«>se  r« 
the  common,  he  would  bestow  a  gratuitous  lecture  ia 
his  own  science — teaching  the  art  m  making  them  grovr 
again,    by  showing  how  to  raise  tlie  remaining  rents. 
Audley  thus  made  the  tenant  furnish  ut  once  the  means  te 
satisfy  his  own  rLpacity,  and  his  employer's  necessities. 
His  avarice  wa^  not  working  by  a  Mind,  but  on  an  enlight- 
ened principN^ ;   for  he  was  only  enabling  the  landkwd  to 
obtain  what  the  tenant,  with  due  industry,  could  afford  to 
give.    Adam  Smith  might  have  delivered  himself  in  ths 
Uuiguage  of  old  Audley,  so  just  was  his  standard  of  the 
value  of  rents.     '  Under  an  easy  landlord,'  said  Audley, 
*  a  tenant  seldom  thrives  ;  contenting  himself  to  make  the 
just  measure  of  his  rents,  and  not  labouring  for  any  sur- 

Rliisage  of  estate.  Under  a  hard  one,  the  tenant  revenges 
iuiself  upon  the  land,  and  runs  away  with  ihe  rent.  I 
would  raive  my  rents  tu  the  present  price  of  all  comniodi- 
ties  ;  for  if  we  should  let  our  lands,  as  other  men  have  dune 
before  u<<,  now  other  wares  daily  go  on  in  price,  we  ^houM 
fall  backward  in  our  estates.'  These  axioms  of  poUtica. 
economy  were  discoveries  in  his  day. 

Audivy  knew  mankind  practically,  and  struck  into  thai 
humours  with  the  versatility  of  genius :  oractilarlv  dee» 
with  the  grave,  he  only  stung  the  lighter  mind.  'VV'hen  » 
lord  borrowing  money  com(dained  to  Audley  of  his  exac 
tions,  his  lordship  exclaimed, '  What,  do  you  not  intend  is 
use  a  conscience  ?'  '  Yes,  I  intend  hereafter  to  use  it. 
We  inonied  people  must  balance  accounts  ;  if  you  do  nol 

Ciy  me,  you  cheat  me ;  but,  if  you  do,  then  I  cheat  your 
rdship.'  Audley's  monied  conscience  balanced  the*  risk 
of  his  lordship's  honour,  against  the  probability  of  his  own 
rapacious  profits.  When  he  resided  in  the  Temple  aniocg 
those  'pullets  without  feathers,'  as  an  old  writer  describe* 
the  broixi,  the  good  man  would  pule  out  patermU  homilies 
on  improvident  youth,  grieving  that  they,  under  pretence 
of  *  learning  the  law,  only  learnt  to  be  lawless;'  and  never 
knew  by  their  own  studies  the  process  of  an  esecutiea,  ti!l 
It  was  aeived  on  themselves.'  Nor  codd  ho  fail  in  bis 
prophecy ;  for  at  the  moment  that  ihe  stoic  was  enduring 
their  ridicule,  his  agents  were  supplying  them  with  the 
Certain  means  of  verifying  it ;  for,  as  it  is  quaintly  said,  ha 
had  his  deroying  ss  well  as  his  decaying  genlleaBen. 

The  arts  practised  by  the  money-lraaers  of  that  timt 
have  been  detailed  K-  one  nf  tko  lowB-aatviats  of  tbo  agsw 
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CURIOSITIES  OF 


dnt  interest  for  money  had  been  forbidden  by  nature,  be*  ' 
cauae  coin  in  itself  was  barren  aiid  unpropaxaiing,  unlike 
corn,  of  which  every  grain  will  |>r«»duce  many.  Bat  Aud- 
lay  considered  no  doubt  that  money  was  not  incafwble  of 
multiplying  itself  provided  it  wa»  in  hands  wliu  knew  to 
■ake  u  grow  and  *  breed/  at  Shylock  affirmed.  The 
lawyers  then  however  did  not  agree  with  the  divines,  nor 
the  college-philosophers ;  they  were  straining  at  a  more 
liberal  interpretation  of  this  odious  term  *  U«ury.'  Lord 
Bacon  declared,  that  the  suppression  of  Usury  is  only  fit 
fiir  an  Utopian  government ;  and  Audley  must  have  agreed 
with  the  learned  Cowell,  who  in  his  '  Inierpreier*  derives 
the  term  ab  m»m  et  ore,  quasi  U9U  ara^  which  in  our  vrr* 
nacular  style  was  corrupted  into  UmKry,  Whatever  the 
sm  might  be  in  the  eyes  of  some,  it  had  become  at  least  a 
mittrovtTmal  sia,  as  Sir  Symonds  D*Ewr8  calls  it,  in  his 
■uinuscript  Diary,  who  however  was  afraid  to  commit  it.* 
Audley,  no  doubt,  considered  that  tntereal  was  nothing 
more  thsn  rtni  for  money  \  as  mU  was  no  better  than  Untry 
for  lantl.  The  legal  interest  was  then  *  ten  in  the  hundred  ;* 
but  the  thirty,  Uie  fil^y,  and  the  hundred  for  the  hundred, 
the  gripe  of  Usury,  and  the  shameless  contrivances  of  the 
noneyOraders,  these  he  would  attribute  to  the  lollies  o( 
others,  or  to  his  own  genius. 

This  sage  on  the  wealth  of  nations,  with  his  pithy  wis- 
dom, and  quaint  saj^aciiy,  began  with  two  huudrf  d  poumis, 
and  lived  to  view  his  mortgages,  his  statutes,  and  his  judg- 
ments  so  numerous,  that  it  was  observed,  his  papers  would 
have  made  a  good  map  of  England.  A  contemporary 
dramatist,  who  copied  from  life,  has  op<>ned  the  chamber 
3f  such  an  Usurer,— perhaps  of  our  Audley. 

♦  Here  lay 

K  manor  bound  fast  in  a  skin  olparrhment, 

The  wax  rontinuinz  hard,  the  acres  melting; 

Here  a  sure  dee«l  of  g^ili  for  a  market-town, 

Ifnoi  retleemM  this  day.  which  is  not  In 

The  unthrill's  power ;  there  behig  scarce  one  shirs 

In  Wales  or  England,  wherr  my  monies  are  nui 

Lent  out  at  usury,  the  certain  hixik 

To  tiraw  in  more.*— Moss/w^fr's  City  Madam, 

This  gfnius  of  thirty  per-cent  first  had  proved  the  decid* 
ad  vigour  of  his  mind,  by  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his 
law  siudiHs;  deprived  or  the  leisure  for  study  through  his 
busy  day,  he  stole  the  hours  from  his  late  nights  and  his 
earfy  mornings ;  and  without  the  means  to  procure  a  law- 
Kbrary,  he  invented  a  method  to  pos9«'Ss  one  without  the 
cost;  as  fast  as  he  learned,  he  taught,  and  by  publishing 
tome  usrful  tracts  on  temporary  occasions,  he  was  enabled 
to  purchase  a  library.  He  appears  never  to  have  read  a 
book  without  its  furnishing  him  some  new  practical  design, 
and  he  prubably  studied  too  much  for  his  own  particular 
advamase.  Such  devoted  studies  was  the  way  to  become 
a  lord  chancellor;  but  the  science  of  the  law  was  here 
subordinate  to  that  of  a  money-trader. 

When  yet  but  a  clerk  to  the  Clerk  in  the  Counter,  fre- 
quent opportunities  occurred  which  Audley  knew  how  to 
improve.  He  became  a  money-trad<:r  as  he  had  become 
a  law-writer,  and  the  fears  and  follies  cf  mankind  were  to 
furnish  him  with    a  trading  capital.     The  fertility  of  his 

genius  appeared  in  expedients  and  in  quick  cnnirivances. 
[e  WAS  sure  to  be  the  friend  of  all  men  falling  out.  He 
took  a  deep  concern  in  the  affairs  of  his  master's  clients, 
and  often  much  more  than  they  were  aware  of  No  man 
so  ready  at  procuring  bail  or  compounding  debts.  This 
was  a  conviderable  traffic  then,  as  now.  They  hired 
themselves  out  for  bail,  swore  what  was  required,  and  con- 
trived to  give  false  addresses.  It  seems  they  dressed 
themselves  out  for  the  occasion  :  a  great  seal-ring  flamed 
on  the  finger,  which,  however  was  pure  co|)per  gilt,  an4 
the'»  of>en  astumed  the  name  of  some  person  of  good  cred- 
it.!   Ravings,  and  small  presents  for  gratuitous  opinions, 

•  D'Ewes's  father  lost  a  manor,  whk*h  was  recovered  by  the 
^Mowofthe  person  whoha«l  sold  ii  to  him.  Olil  DEwesconsI- 
dered  this  loss  as  a  punishment  for  ihc  usurious  loan  of  money  ; 
the  fiict  is,  that  he  had  purchased  that  manor  wiih  the  interests 
arciunulaiing  fW»ni  the  money  lent  on  it.  Hi*  son  inirented 
him  to  give  over  •  the  practice  of  that  controversial  sin.'  This 
expression  shows  that  even  in  that  age  there  were  rntional  po- 
lhic.nl  economists.  Mr.  Bentham,  in  his  little  treatise  on  Usu- 
ry,  has  taken  the  just  views,  cleared  fn>ni  the  in«li!«tiiict  and 
rwrtial  ones  so  long  prevalcnL  Collier  hns  an  ailmiraiile  Es- 
itv  on  Usury,  vol.  III.  It  Is  a  curious  niHion  of  Lord  Bacon's 
that  he  would  ha»e  Intereai  at  a  lower  rate  In  ihc  country  than 
In  irmling  towns,  because  the  merchant  is  l>esi  able  to  aflfurd 

t  »ee  a  curious  Wack-letier  pamphlet,  *  The  Discoverie  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Fo«.  By  E.  8. 1.W7.'  The  characters  ■^m 
iasignatsd  by  the  Initials  of  their  namsa. 
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oden  afterwards  discovered  to  be  very  fallacioos  ones,  •»- 
at»ted  him  to  purchase  annuities  of  easy  Uuidholders,  with 
tbeir  treble  amount  secured  on  their  estates.  The  improvi* 
dent  owners,  or  the  cardeas  heirs,  weie  snoo  entangled 
in  the  usurer's  nets ;  and,  after  the  receipt  of  a  few  years, 
the  annuity,  by  aome  latent  quik>ble,  or  some  iaegulariiy  in 
the  payments,  usually  ended  in  Audley 'a  obtaining  the 
treble  forfeiture.  He  couki  at  all  times  out-knave  a  knave. 
One  of  these  incklents  has  been  preserved.  A  draper,  of 
no  honest  reputation,  being  arrested  by  a  merchant  for  a 
debt  of  SOOf,  Audley  bought  the  debt  at  401,  for  which  the 
draper  immediately  oflTered  him  601.  But  Audky  woukl 
not  consent,  unless  the  draper  indulged  a  sudden  whim  of 
his  own  :  this  was  a  furroal  coniract,  that  the  draper  should 
pay  within  twenty  yearn,  upon  twenty  certain  days,  a  penny 
doubled.  A  knave,  in  haste  to  sign,  is  no  calculator ;  and« 
as  the  contemporary  draroalist  describes  one  of  the  arts 
of  those  citiiiens,  one  part  of  whose  business  was 

*  To  swear  and  break :  they  all  grow  rich  by  breaking  !* 
the  draper  eagerly  compounded.  He  afterwards  *  grew 
rich.*  Audley,  silently  watching  his  victim,  within  two 
years,  claims  his  doubled  pennies,  every  month  during 
twenty  mouths.  The  pennies  had  now  grown  up  to  pounds. 
The  knave  perceived  the  tnck,  and  preferred  |*a}ing  the  for^ 
feiiure  of  his  bond  for  500f ,  rather  than  to  receive  the  visita- 
tion of  all  the  little  generation  of  comuound  interest  in  the 
last  descendant  of  SOOOf,  which  would  have  closed  with  the 
dra|ier*s  shop.  The  inventive  genius  of  Audley  m>ght 
have  illustrated  that  p««pular  tract  of  his  own  limes,  Peach- 
am's  *  Worth  uf  a  Penny;*  a  gentleman  who,  having 
scarcely  one  lefl,  cons^oled  himself  by  detailing  the  numerous 
comforts  of  life  it  might  procure  in  the  days  of  Charles  H. 

Such  petty  enterprixes  at  length  assumed  a  deeper  cast 
of  interest.  He  formed  temporar]rpartnershi|»s  with  ihe 
stewards  of  country  gentlemen.  They  underlet  estates 
which  they  had  to  manage ;  and,  anticipating  tl>e  owner's 
necessities,  the  estates  iu  due  time  became  cheap  purchases 
for  Audley  and  the  stewards.  He  usually  cuninved  to 
make  the  wood  pay  for  the  land,  which  he  called  *  making 
the  feathers  pay  for  the  goose.'  He  had,  however,  such  a 
tenderness  of  conscience  for  his  victim,  that,  having  fuck- 
ed the  live  feaihera  before  he  aent  the  unfli'dged  goose  on 
the  common,  he  would  beatow  a  gratuitous  lecture  ia 
his  own  science — teaching  the  srt  m  making  thero  grow 
again,  by  showing  how  to  raise  the  remaining  renia. 
Audley  thus  made  ine  tenant  furnish  ut  imce  the  means  te 
satisfy  his  own  ripacity,  and  his  employer's  neceswiies. 
His  avarice  wa^  not  working  by  a  Mind,  but  on  an  enlight- 
ened principle  ;  for  he  was  only  enabling  the  landlord  to 
obtain  what  the  tenant,  with  due  industry,  could  afford  to 
give.  Adnm  Smith  might  have  delivered  himself  in  the 
language  of  old  Audley,  ao  just  was  his  standard  of  the 
value  of  rent*.  *  Under  ao  easy  landlord,'  said  Audley, 
*  a  tenant  seldom  thrives ;  contenting  himself  to  ntake  the 
just  measure  uf  his  rents,  and  not  labouring  for  any  sur- 

Rliisage  of  estate.  Under  a  hard  one,  the  tenant  revenges 
iinself  upon  the  laud,  and  runs  away  with  the  rent.  I 
would  raiiie  my  rente  to  the  present  price  of  all  comnioih* 
ties  ;  for  if  we  should  let  our  lands,  as  other  men  have  done 
before  us,  now  other  wares  daily  co  on  in  price,  we  »houki 
fall  backward  in  our  estates.'  Those  axioms  of  politics^ 
economy  were  discoveries  in  his  day. 

Audley  knew  mankind  practically,  and  stnids  into  thei 
humours  with  the  versatility  of  genius :  oracularly  dee> 
with  the  grave,  he  only  stung  the  lighter  mind.  When  » 
l<»rd  borrowing  money  complained  to  Audley  of  hb  exac 
tioiis,  his  lordship  exclaimed, '  What,  do  you  not  intend  tc 
use  a  conscience  V  *  Yes,  I  intend  hereafter  to  use  it 
We  monied  people  must  balance  accounts  ;  if  you  do  not 

Ety  me,  vou  cheat  me ;  but,  if  you  do,  then  I  clieat  yow 
rdship.'  Audley's  monied  conscience  balanced  the*  risk 
of  his  lordship's  honour,  against  the  probability  of  his  own 
rapacious  prolits.  When  he  resided  in  the  Temple  among 
those  *  pullets  without  feathers,'  as  an  old  writer  descrilMS 
the  brood,  the  good  man  would  pule  out  paternal  liomilics 
on  improvident  youth,  grieving  that  they,  under  preteiwe 
of  '  learning  the  law,  only  learnt  to  be  lawless  ;*  aiid  nevcf 
knew  by  their  own  studies  the  process  of  an  execution, tiH 
It  was  aetved  on  themselves.'  Nor  could  ho  fail  in  his 
prophecy ;  for  at  the  moment  that  the  atoic  was  enduring 
their  ridicule,  his  agents  were  supplying  them  with  the 
certain  means  of  veriFying  it ;  for,  as  it  is  quaintly  sakl,  lis 
had  his  deroyini^  as  well  as  his  deet^fing  sentleroen. 

The  arts  practised  by  the  money-traders  of  tliaf  tkna 
have  been  detailed  K*  one  of  the  town-satirista  of  tbo  afi^ 
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Decker,  in  his  *  Cn^lUh  Villaniet/  has  tolJ  tb«  iio  7  ;  we 
«Mjr  obeerve  huw  mn  old  siorjr  conuios  nMoy  locidruts 
vluch  oMty  be  diecuverid  ui  e  mudem  uiie.  The  artifice 
of  euvermji  Ihe  %uurj  by  a  prr tended  |Nircha)te  and  sale  of 
certain  wares,  even  how  praciised,  i%as  Iheu  at  am  height. 
In  *  Meanirc  ibr  Mva«ur«'  we  And, 

*  Ilere'*a  joung  Mii«er  RMh,  he*i  in  for  a  commodicy  of 
krowii  peprr  ami  uM  gii.^r,  nine  Kore  iinii  Keveuieen  pouuda } 
•f  vhxb  he  made  live  marks  ready  mmiey  ' 

The  eager  *  gull,'  for  his  immediate  wants,  takes  at  an 
■mncnee  price  anv  good«  on  credit,  which  he  imniediiiltfly 
reicetls  for  less  ifcan  half  the  cost;  and  when  de»paich 
prinft»e«,  the  veodrr  and  ibe  purchaser  have  bvt-n  tiie  same 
prreua,  and  the  *  brown  paper  and  old  ginger'  merely  no- 
■unal. 

Tiie  whole  displajrs  a  complete  sjrttrm  of  dupery,  and 
the  acema  were  griaduated.  The  Manner  tA  uiidiNng 
Gfoilrmen  by  taking  up  of  Cnmroodiiies,  is  thr  title  of  a 
chapcrr  m  *  EngK«h  Villanies.'  The  *  warreii*  is  the  cant 
Irrm  which  describes  the  whole  party ;  but  Uiis  requires  a 
word  of  explaaatiiia. 

It  is  (irtioable  that  rabbit-warrens  were  numerous  about 
the  melrn|iii|is,  a  circtimttance  which  must  have  multiplied 
the  p«iach«rs.  MofTei,  who  wmte  on  diet  in  the  rei^n  of 
Elisabeth,  nniires  their  plentiful  supply  '  for  the  p<Kir's 
maintenance.'— I  cannot  othcrtvise  arc<Hiiit  fur  the  appt-l- 
laiives  Kin^  to  »iharpers,  and  ihn  term*  of  cheatery  being 
so  ramikariy  drawn  from  a  rabbit-warren ;  not  thai  even 
in  thttt  day  these  cant  terms  travelled  far  out  of  iheir  own 
drdr :  fiir  Robert  Greene  mentions  a  trial  in  which  the 
fMl'-^**  f'iMi  simple  men,  imajjined  that  the  coney-catcher 
St  .'he  bar  was  a  warrener,  or  one  who  had  the  care  of  a 
warren. 

Tim  cant  term  of  '  warren'  included  the  young  conier, 
or  half  ruined  prodigals  of  that  day,  with  the  younger 
broilier*  wfm  had  acc«impli«hed  their  ruin  ;  these  naturally 
befded  tncether,  as  the  pige(*n  ami  the  black-leg  of  tne 
present  day.  The  coney-catchers  were  those  who  rained 
a  trade  nn  ibev  neceasities.  To  be  *  conie-catched,'  was 
to  be  cheated.     The  warren  forms  a  cumbinaiion  alto- 

C ether,  to  attract  some  novice,  who  in  esse  or  iti  poue  has 
is  present  means  fuod,  and  those  to  c<ime  jfreai ;  he  is 
very  flad  10  learn  how  money  can  be  raised.  The  warren 
seek  af  er  a  ttimhur  ;'^  and  ihe  nature  (»f  a  Londtm  tum- 
bler waa  *  til  hunt  dry-fiiot,'  in  this  manner  i—*  The  turn- 
birr  is  let  lumw,  and  runs  snuffing  op  and  down  in  the  shops 
of  mercers,  folttsmithsi,  dra|M>rs,  naberdastiers,  to  meet 
with  a  /ewvt,  that  is  a  citizen  who  is  ready  to  sell  a  com- 
modity.' Th«  tumbler  m  his  first  course  uiuially  returned 
in  <irfipair,  pretendinc  to  have  out-wearied  himse'f  hv  huni- 
iar,  and  rwears  that  th<-  city  ferrets  are  so  c<Mped  ('hat  b, 
base  'heir  bpe  stitched  up  dose)  that  he  can't  g«'t  them  to 
open  to  M»  great  a  sum  as  500(,  which  the  warren  want. 
*  This  brrb  beinc  chewed  down  by  the  rabbit  suckers, 
almost  kiOs  their  beans.  Ft  irritates  their  appetite,  and 
they  keenly^  bki  the  tumUer,  if  he  can't  fasten  on  plate  or 
cloth,  or  silks,  to  lay  hold  fif  brown  paper^  Bartftolomao 
Miss,  iafe  sfr^i^,  or  hob  mula.  It  hath  bern  verily  re- 
ported,' savs  Decker,  '  that  oi»e  gentleman  of  great  hopes 
lonk  up  lOOf  in  h<«bby  horses,  aiM  soM  th'*m  lor  201  \  and 
ICf  in  joints  of  mutton,  and  quarters  of  lamb,  ready  roasted 
and  sold  them  for  three  pounds.'  Such  comroudiiiea  were 
eaSed  wmrm  nsfi.— The  tumbler,  on  his  second  hunt,  trots 
ip  and  down  again ;  at  last  lights  on  a  ftrrtt  that  wilt 
deal ;  tlie  names  are  given  in  to  a  scrivener,  who  inquires 
whether  they  are  good  men.  and  fiiKla  four  out  of  the  five 
are  wind-shaken,  bat  the  fifth  is  an  oak  that  can  bear  the 
kewinir.  Bonds  are  sealed,  commodities  delivered,  and 
the  tumbler  fetches  hb  second  career ;  and  their  credit 
kavinf  «4iCained  the  purse-nets,  the  wares  must  now  obtain 
money.'  The  htmbltr  now  hunts  for  the  uMnt  iuekertf 
Ibosc  who  buy  these  ;<«rst  nete:  but  the  raUif  sudberc, 
seem  freater  devib  than  the  ferrtlM,  for  they  always  bki 
■nder ;  and  aOor  many  exclamations  the  irarrcn  ts  glad 
that  rtw  seller  shoaM  repurchase  bis  own  commodities  for 
leady  money,  at  xhirtj  or  fifly  per  cent  under  the  cost.  The 
Mory  d'*esnot  finish  till  we  come  to  the  manner  *  How  the 
warren  ia  spoiled.*  I  shall  transcribe  this  part  of  the  nar- 
raiire  in  the  Dvely  style  of  this  town-writer.  *Wliile 
Mmts  m  any  grass  to  nibble  upon,  the  rabbits  are  there ; 
km  on  the  cold  day  of  repayment,  they  retire  into  their 
cavas ;  so  that  when  the  y<rrtC  nuikes  account  of  Jtvo  in 
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chase,  four  dmaf^pear.  Then  he  grows  fierce,  and  teait 
open  his  own  jaws  10  suck  blood  from  him  that  b  left* 
Sergeants,  niar»tiairaeii,  and  bailiffs,  are  sent  forth,  who 
lie  scenting  at  every  c<jrner,  and  wiih  lerribte  paws  baunC 
every  walk.  The  bird  b  seized  upon  by  these  hawks,  hif 
e»Ute  kKiked  mto,  his  wi<tg»  broken,  his  lands  mails  oecff 
to  a  stranger.  He  pays  50w,  who  never  had  but  fiU,  or  to 
prison  ;  or  he  seals  any  bond,  mortgages  any  lordship,  does 
any  ihtUE,  yields  any  Uiing.  A  liiue  way  m,  he  cares  not 
how  far  he  wades ;  the  greater  hi*  possessions  are,  tlM 
apter  he  w  to  take  up  and  tu  be  trusud, — thus  geiiilemea 
are  ferrtUed  and  undone  !'  It  b  evideui  that  the  whulo 
system  turns  <hi  the  singk  novice ;  ibusv  who  join  him  la 
his  bonds  are  stalking  horses ;  the  whole  was  to  begin  and 
to  end  Miih  ihf  single  individual,  the  great  coney  of  tho 
warren.  Such  was  the  nature  of  those  *  comn»uduieS|' 
to  which  Msksingrrand  Shakspeare  allude,  and  which  tho 
nradrm  dramaii  t  may  exhibit  in  hb  comedy,  and  be  siiU 
sketching  after  life. 

Atiothrr  scene,  closely  c<innecte<l  with  the  present,  will 
Complete  the  picture.  The  *  Ordinaries'  or  those  days 
were  the  lounging  places  of  the  men  of  the  town,  and  the 
'fantastic  gaiianis,'  who  herded  togetlier.  Ordinariea 
wero  the  '  exchange  for  news,' the  echoing  nlacci  fur  a^ 
sorts  of  town  talk  :  there  they  might  hear  uf^the  last  new 
play  and  poem,  and  the  last  fresh  widow,  who  was  *if.hing 
f<ir  some  knight  to  make  her  a  lady  ;  these  resorts  wero 
attended  also  *  to  save  charges  of  house  keeping.'  Tho 
reign  of  James  I  is  characterised  by  all  the  waoi«>nness  of 
prodigality  among  one  class,  and  all  the  penunousness  and 
ra|>acity  in  another,  which  met  in  the  dissolute  uidolenco 
of  a  |»eace  of  twenty  years.  But  a  more  striking  featura 
in  these  *  Ordinaries'  showed  ilbelf  as  aooo  as  *  the  voyd«« 
had  cleared  the  table.'  Then  began  *  the  abufflmg  and 
cutting  on  <»ne  side,  and  the  bones  rattling  00  the  other.' 
The  'Ordiuarie,'  in  fact,  was  a  gambUof  house,  bks 
those  now  exproiisively  termed  '  Hells ;'  and  I  doubt  if  tho 
present  *  Infernos'  exceeded  the  whole  duJbkru  of  our  aa> 
cestors. 

Ill  the  former  scene  ol*  sharping  they  derived  their  can* 
terms  fn>m  a  rabbit-warren,  but  in  the  present,  their  alJu* 
sions  partly  relate  to  an  aviary,  and  truly  the  proverb 
suited  them,  of  '  birds  of  a  feather.'  Those  who  first 
propose  to  sit  down  to  plav  are  called  the  leaden;  iho 
ruined  gamesters  are  the  /orhm-hope  ;  the  great  wimier 
b  the  eagle ;  a  stander*by,  who  encouragea,  but  little  vei»- 
lures  hiniKelf,  the  freshly-imported  gallant,  who  b  called 
the  gull,  is  the  woodpecker ;  and  a  monsiroua  bird  of  prey, 
ihho  b  always  hovtrmg  round  the  table,  b  tl  e  guU  gr^ 
prr^  who,  at  a  pinch,  is  the  benevolent  Audley  of  tho 
Ordinary. 

Th*'re  was,  beskies,  one  other  character  of  an  origioii 
cast,  apparently  the  friend  of  none  of  the  party,  and  yet, 
in  fact,  *  ilie  Atlas  which  supported  the  Ordioarie  00  hb 
shoiii.lers;  he  was  sometimes  significantly  called  lb« 
impoMtor. 

The  guU  is  a  young  man  whose  father,  a  citben  or 
a  squire,  just  dead,  leaves  him  '  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
pounds  in  ready  money,  besides  some  hundreds  a  year.' 
Soouts  are  sent  out,  and  lie  in  ambush  for  him;  they  dio- 
rover  what  *  a|M>tht  caries'  shofi  he  resorts  to  every  morn- 
ing, or  in  what  tobacco  shop  in  Fleet  street  he  takes  a  pips 
of  smoke  in  the  afternoon.'*  Some  sharp  wit  of  tiio 
Ordiiiarie,  a  pleasant  fellow,  whom  Robert  Greene  calb 
*  the  taker  up,'  one  of  univerval  conversation,  lures  the 
heir  of  seven  hundred  a  year  to  *  The  Ordinarie.'  A  fiiJI 
sets  the  whole  avisrv  in  spirits ;  and  Decker  well  describes 
the  flutter  of  joy  and  expectation  :  *  The  teKbrt  maintained 
themselves  brave  ;  the  forlorn  ibpe,  that  drooped  before, 
doth  now  gallantly  come  on ;  the  ea^  feathers  his  nest ; 
the  woodpecker  picks  up  the  crums;  the  guU-grope^ 
grows  hi  with  good  feedini;  and  the  gW/  himself,  at 
whom  erery  one  has  a  pull,  hath  in  the  end  scarce 
feat  heirs  to  fieep  hb  back  warm.' 

During  the  guWe  progrnn  thriHigh  Primero  and  Gleek, 
he  wants  for  no  admirable  advice  and  i^emn  warnings 
from  two  excellent  friends  ;  the  gtiU  groper,  and  at  length, 
the  impoelnr.  The  gull  groprr,  who  knows  *  to  half  an 
acre,'  all  hb  means,  takes  the  gvll,  when  out  of  luck,  to  a 
ride-window,  and  in  a  whbper  talks  of  'dice  being  maJo 
of  women's  bones,  which  would  coxen  any  man ;'  b<it  ha 
pours  hit  gold  on  the  board ;  and  a  bond  is  rapturously 

*  The  usual  resorts  of  the  loungers  of  that  day.  Wine  waa 
then  s(dd  at  the  apoihecaries ;  and  tobacco  amoked  In  tks 
ahopa. 
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ligned  for  the  next  quarter-day.  But  the  guU-groper,  by 
a  vmrietv  of  expedients,  avoid*  having  the  bund  duly  dis- 
charged; he  contrives  to  get  a  judgment,  and  a  Serjeant 
withnis  mace  procures  the  forfeiture  of  ihe  bond;  the 
treble  value.  But  the  '  impostor*  has  none  of  the  milki- 
■ese  of  the  *  g^t^l-gi^oper* — he  looks  fur  no  favour  under 
Veaven  from  any  man ;  he  is  blutf  with  all  the  Ordinary ; 
fie  spits  at  random :  ginfles  his  spurs  into  any  man's  cloak ; 
ind  his  *  humour  is,  to  be  a  devil  of  a  dare-all.  All  fear 
him  as  the  tyrant  they  must  ubev.  The  tender  gitU  trem- 
Mes,  and  admcres  his  valour.  At  length  the  devil  he  fear- 
ed beconyes  his  champion ;  and  the  poor  guUy  proud  of  his 
intimacy,  hides  himself  under  iWaMgWi  wing*. 

The  impostor  sits  close  by  his  elbow,  takes  a  partner- 
ship in  his  game,  furnishes  the  stakes  when  out  of  luck,  and 
in  truth,  does  not  care  how  fast  the  gull  loses ;  for  a  twirl 
of  his  mustachio,  a  li^  of  his  nose,  or  a  wink  of  his  eye, 
fbives  all  the  losses  of  the  gull  mto  the  profits  of  the  grand 
confederacy  at  the  Ordinary.  And  when  the  impostor  has 
fought  the  gull's  quarrels  many  a  ume,  at  last  he  kicks  up 
the  table  ;  and  the  guU  sinks  himself  into  the  class  of  tlie 
forlorn-hope ,  he  lives  at  the  mercy  of  his  latv  friends  the 
gull-groper  and  the  impostor,  who  send  him  out  to  lure  some 
tender  bird  in  feather. 

Such  were  the  kelU  of  our  ancestors,  from  which  our 
worthies  might  take  a  lesson ;  and  the  *  warren'  in  which 
the  Audleys  were  theconie-catchers. 

But  to  return  to  our  Audlev  ;  ihu  philosophical  usurer 
never  pressed  hard  fur  his  debts ;  like  the  fowler,  he  never 
thook  his  nets  lest  he  might  startle,  sitisfied  to  have  them, 
without  appearing  to  hoki  them.  With  great  fondness  he 
compared  nis  *  bonds  to  infants,  which  battle  best  by  sleep- 
ing.^ To  battle  is  to  be  nourished,  a  term  still  retained  at 
the  University  of  Oxford.  His  familiar  companions  were 
aU  subordinite  actors  in  the  great  piece  he  was  performing; 
he  too  had  his  part  in  the  scene.     When  not  taken  by  sur- 

gise,  on  Lis  table  usually  lay  open  a  great  Bible,  wiih 
ishop  Andrews's  folio  Sermons,  which  oAcn  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  railing  at  the  covetousness  of  the  clergy  ! 
declaring  their  religion  was  *  a  mere  preach,'  and  that  *  the 
time  would  never  oe  well  till  we  had  dueen  Elizabeth's 
Protestants  again  in  fashion.'  He  was  aware  of  all  the 
evils  arising  out  of  a  population  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  dreaded  an  inundation  of  men,  spreading  like 
the  spawn  of  a  cod.  Hence  he  considered  marriage,  with 
a  modem  political  economist,  as  very  dangerous ;  bitierlv 
censuring  the  clergy,  whose  children,  he  said,  never  thrived, 
and  whosr  widows  were  left  destitute.  An  apostolical 
life,  according  to  Audley,  reouired  only  books,  meat,  and 
dnnk,  to  be  had  for  fifty  pounds  a  y^ar!  Celibacy,  volun- 
tary |»overly,  and  all  the  mortincations  of  a  primitive 
Christian,  were  the  virtues  practised  by  this  puritan  among 
his  money  bags. 

Yet   Audley's  was  that   worldly  wisdom  which  derives 
all  its  strength  from  the  weaknesses  of  mankind.     Every 
thing  was   to  be  obtained   by  stratagem,  nnd   it   was  his 
maxim,  that  to  grasp  our  object  the  faster,  we  must  go  a 
little  round  about  it.     His  life  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
intricacies  and    mysteries,  using    indirect  means   in  all 
things;  but  if  he  walked  in  a  labyrinth,  it  was  to  bewilder 
others ;  for  the  clue  was  still  in  his  own   hand  :  all   he 
■ought  was  that  his  designs  should  not  he  discovered  by 
his  actions.     His  word,  ne  are  told,  was  his   bond;  Wis 
hour  was  punctual ;  and  his  opinions  were  compressed  and 
weighty:  but  if  he  was  true  to  his  bond-word,  it  was  only 
a  psrt  of  the  system  to  give  facility  to  the  carrying  on  of 
his  trade,  for  he  was  not  strict  to  his  honour  ;  ifie  pride  of 
victory,  as  well  as  the  passion  for  acquisition,  combined  in 
the  cnaracler  of  Audley,  as  in  more  tremendous  conque- 
rors.    His  partners  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  law-library, 
and  usually  relinquished  a  claim  rather  than  stand  a  suit 
against  a  latent  quibble.      When  one  menaced  him  by 
showing  some  money-ba£S,  which  he  had  resolved  to  emfiiy 
in  law  against  him,  Audley,  then  in  office  in  the  court  of 
wards,  with  a  sarcastic  grin,  ankcd  '  Whether  the  bsf^s 
had  any  bottom  7*     *  Ay  .'replied   the  exulting  possessor, 
striking  them.     '  In  that  case  I  rare  not,'  retorted  ihe  cy- 
nical officer  of  the  court  of  wards  ;  '  for  in   this  court  I 
have   a  constant  spring;  and    I  cannot    spend  in  other 
courts  more  than  I  gain  in  this.'  He  had  at  once  the  mean- 
ness which  would  evade  the  law,  and  the  spirit  which  could 
resist  it. 

The  £enius  of  Audley  had  crept  out  of  the  purlieus  of 
Guildhall,  and  entered  the  temple ;  and  having  often  saun- 
^red  at  *  PowW  down  the  great  prooMnada  which  was 


reserved  for  *  Duke  Humphrey  and  his  guests,'  ho  wouk 
turn  ioio  that  part  called  *  The  Usurer's  Alley.'  to  talk 
with  '  Thirty  ui  the  hundred,'  and  at  length  was  enabled 
to  purchase  his  office  at  that  remarkable  instituiioO|  the 
court  of  wards.  The  entire  fortunes  of  those  whom  we 
now  call  wards  in  chancery  were  in  the  hands,  and  often 
submitted  to  the  arts  or  the  tyranny  of  the  officers  of  this 
court. 

When  Audley  was  ashed  the  vslue  of  this  new  office 
he  rephed,  that  *  It  might  be  worth  some  thousands  o 
pounds  to  him  who  after  his  death  would  instsntly  go  to 
heaven ;  twice  as  much  to  him  who  would  go  to  purgatory , 
and  nobody  knows  what  to  bun  who  would  adventure  to  go 
to  hell.'  Such  was  the  pious  casuistry  of  a  witty  Usurer. 
Whether  he  undertook  this  last  adventure,  for  Lis  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  how  can  a  sceptical  biographer  de- 
cide? Audley  seems  ever  to  have  been  weak,  ;»hen  temp- 
tation was  strong. 

Some  saving  qualities,  however,  were  mixed  with  ths 
vicious  ones  he  liked  the  best.  Another  passion  divided 
dominion  with  the  sovereign  one :  Audley's  strongest  im- 
pressions of  character  were  cast  in  the  old  law-tibrary  of 
his  youth,  and  the  pride  of  legal  reputation  was  not  inferior 
in  strength  to  the  rage  for  money.  If  in  the  '  court  ol 
wards'  he  |»ounced  on  incumbrances  which  lay  on  estates, 
and  prowled  about  to  discover  the  craving  wants  of  their 
owners,  it  appears  thai  he  also  received  liberal  fees  from 
the  relatives  of  young  heirs,  to  protect  them  from  the  rapa- 
city of  some  great  persons,  but  who  could  nut  certainly 
exceed  Audley  in  subtilty.  He  was  an  admirable  lawyer, 
fur  he  was  not  satisfied  with  hearing  but  tSttmmiHg  his 
clients  ;  which  he  called  *  pinching  the  cause  where  he 
perceived  it  was  foundered.'  He  made  two  observations 
on  clients  and  lawyers,  which  have  not  lost  their  p«  ignaiicy. 

*  Many  clients,  in  tellmg  their  case,  rather  plead  ihan  re- 
late it,  so  that  the  advocate  heareth  not  the  true  state  of  it, 
till  opened  by  the  adverse  party.  Some  lawyers  seem  ts 
keep  an  assurance-office  in  their  charkars,  and  will  war- 
rant any  cause  brought  unto  them,  knowing  that  if  thej 
fsi!,  they  lose  nothing  but  what  was  lost  long  since,  their 
credit.' 

The  career  of  Audley's  smbition  closed  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  tlie  'court  of  wards,'  by  which  he  incurred  the  loss 
of  above  /.10O,000.     On  that  occasion  he  obserred  that 

*  His  ordinary  losses  were  as  the  shaving  of  his  beard, 
which  only  grew  the  faster  b^  them;  but  the  loss  of  ihb 
place  was  like  the  cutiuiuoff  of  a  member,  which  was  irre- 
coverable.' The  hoary  Usurer  pined  at  the  decline  of  his 
geniuji,  discoursed  on  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  hinted  at 
retreat.  A  facetious  friend  told  him  a  story  of  an  old  rat, 
who  having  acquainted  the  young  rats  that  he  would  at 
length  retire  to  liij>  hole,  dexirmg  none  to  come  near  him, 
their  runosity,  af  er  Home  days,Ted  them  to  venture  to  look 
into  the  hole;  und  there  they  discovered  the  old  rat  sit- 
ting in  the  inid^tt  of  a  rich  parme^an  iheese.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  thelossof  the  last  /.1C0,000  disturbed  hia  dige»> 
lion,  for  he  did  not  long  survive  his  court  of  wards. 

Such  was  this  man,  coi.veriing  wisdom  into  cunning, 
invention  into  trickery,  and  wit  into  cynicism.  Engaged 
in  no  honourable  cause,  he  however  rhnwed  a  mind  resohr* 
ed,  making  filaiii  the  crooked  and  involved  path  he  trod. 
Siutine  tt  ofuUine,  to  bear  and  to  forbear,  was  the  great 
principle  of  Kpicieius,  and  our  moneyed  Stoic  bore  all  lbs 
contempt  and  haired  of  the  living  smilingly,  while  he  f(»'b«>rs 
all  the  conxolatioits  of  our  common  nature  to  obtain  his  end. 
He  died  in  unlilest  celibacy. — And  thus  he  received  tk« 
curses  of  the  living  for  his  rapine,  while  the  strancer  who 
grasped  the  million  he  had  raked  together  owed  him  BS 
gratitude  at  his  death* 

CHIDIOCK  TITCHBOUninC. 

In  this  volume  I  have  drawn  a  picture  of  a  Jewish  Ins- 
tory  in  our  country  ;  the  present  is  a  companion* piect,  ex* 
hihiring  a  Roman  Catholic  one. 

The  domestic  history  of  our  country  awakens  our  fc^ 
ings  far  more  than  the  public.  In  the  one,  we  recognits 
ourselves  as  men  ;  in  the  other,  we  are  nothing  bat  )ioUtW 
cians.  The  domestic  history  is,  indeed,  entirely  involved 
in  the  fate  of  the  jMiblic ;  and  our  opinions  are  regulated  ao 
cordinv  to  the  dilferent  countries,  and  by  the  difleivnt  ages 
we  live  in :  vet  systems  of  politics,  and  modes  vi  faith  arc 
foi  the  indiviitual,  but  the  chance  occurrences  of  humsu  Mt| 
usually  found  in  the  cradle,  and  laid  in  the  grave  :  it  is  only 
the  herd  of  mankind,  or  their  designing  leaders,  who  fight 
and  cnrso  one  another  with  so  much  mactntj,     '    '^ 
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iBl«0UBeitrufgtes  or,  perhaps,  when  th«y  have  otas- 
•d,  aad  our  hearts  are  calm,  we  perceive  the  eternal  force  of 
■Btore  acling  on  hamanity :  then  the  heroic  virtue*  and 
privmla  aulC»tng4  uf  persoiM  engaced  in  an  oppocite  cause, 
lad  acting  on  duereiu  principUni  Uuu  our  own,  appeal  to 
our  svapaih/,  and  even  exate  our  admiratioQ.  A  phil- 
oaopber,  born  a  Catholic,  assuredly  could  cocnmeiDorate 
■an/  a  pathetic  tiiiitory  ot'  some  heroic  Huguenot ;  while 
wo,  with  the  same  feelmg  in  our  heart,  discover  a  ronan- 
tie  aud  chivalruU4  band  of  Catholics. 

CoiDiocK  TiTCBBOoaKB  i*  a  name  which  appears  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Anthony  Babingtun  againstt  Elizabeth  ; 
•bJ  th<r  iiisiory  uf  this  accomplished  young  man  may  enter 
into  the  romance  ijT  real  life.  Having  discovered  iwu  in- 
temtug  doiuesiic  documents  relative  to  him,  I  am  desir- 
ous ol'  preserving  a  name  aud  a  character,  whicn  have 
such  claims  ou  our  sympatliy. 

There  is  an  interesting  historical  novel,  entitled  *  The 
Jesuit,*  whose  story  is  CMinded  on  this  conspirary ;  remark- 
aUe  ior  being  tlie  produrtii>n  of  a  lady,  without,  if  1  recol- 
loct  rightly,  a  sint^le  adventure  of  luve.  Of  the  fourteen 
characters  impliv:aied  in  ihis  conspiracy,  few  were  of  the 
ilaaip  uf  men  ordinarily  entsa^jed  in  dark  assassinations. 
Hume  has  tul<l  the  story  with  nis  usual  grace;  the  fuller 
narrative  may  be  f  mod  m  Camdnn  ;  but  the  tale  may  yet 
receive,  frum'ihe  character  of  Cuioiocx  TiTCHBouime, 
a  BMira  interesting  close. 

Sane  youths,  worthy  of  ranking  with  the  heroes,  rather 
than  witk  iha  traitors  6C  Bnglaiid,  had  been  practised  on 
by  L*ic  Bubtilty  of  Ballard,  a  du(:;uif  cd  Jesuit  of  great 
intrepidity  an  J  talents,  whom  Camden  calls '  a  silken  pnest 
in  a  S'lliiier's  habit :'  ftir  this  versatile  intriguer  ch:inged 
into  all  shapes,  and  took  up  all  names ;  yet  with  all  the  arts 
of  a  political  Jesuit  he  found  himself^  entrapped  in  ihe 
nets  oltliat  more  craAy  one,  the  great  Walsingham.  Bal- 
laid  had  opened  hinucif  to  Babington,  a  catluriic ;  a  youth 
of  large  f>rtune,  the  graces  of  whose  person  were  only  in- 
ferior to  his  mind.  Iii  his  travels,  hi*  generous  temper  had 
been  touched  by  some  confidential  friondi*  of  the  Scottish 
Mary ;  and  the  youih,  su4cuptible  of  ambiii<Hi,  hod  been 
recommended  to  that  queen  ;  and  an  intercourse  of  letters 
took  place,  whi'th  seemed  as  deeply  tinctured  with  love  as 
with  loyalty.  The  intimates  of  Bdbini^ton  were  youths  of 
eowenial  tempers  Bn<J  studies ;  and  in  their  exalted  imagi- 
■ationi,  they  co«ild  only  view  in  the  imprisoned  Mary  of 
Scotland  a  sovereijEn,  a  saint,  and  a  woman.  But  friend- 
tkip,  the  roost  tender,  if  not  the  most  sublime  ever  n*cord- 
ed,  urvvaile-'l  am'Hiz  thiitband  of  self-devoted  victims;  and 
the  Danxm  aud  Pythias  of  antiquity  were  here  out-num- 
bered. 

But  these  con^ira'ors  were  surely  more  adaptM  for 
lorers  than  C»r  p'tiiririans.  The  mos*  romantic  inci  lents 
are  interwoven  in  this  dark  coa^pirary.  Some  of  the  let- 
ters to  Miry  were  conveyed  by  a  secret  metisencer,  one 
PI  the  pay  of  Wslsmcham  ,*  others  were  lodged  in  a 
oonooalol  place  covered  bv  a  loosened  stone,  in  the  wall 
of  the  q«icen*«  pri-ion.  All  were  transcribed  by  Wal^ins- 
haim  before  they  reached  Mary.  Kven  the  rpies  of  that 
singular  siate^man  were  the  companions,  or  the  servants, 
of  the  archconspiraior  Ballard ;  for  the  miniiter  seem^i 
cn^y  to  hive  hum«Hired  his  taste  m  assisting  him  through 
this  eztravagant  plo*.  Yet,  as  if  a  plot  of  so  loose  a  tex- 
ture was  not  quire  perilous,  the  extraordinary  incident  of 
a  pietilre  representing  the  secret  conspirators  m  person, 
was  probably  con«iidered  as  the  hieliest  stroke  of  political 
intrigoc !  The  accomplished  Babington  had  pourtrayed 
the  consfiirato's,  himself  standing  in  the  midst  of  them, 
that  the  imr>ri«onM  queen  mizht  ihiH  have  some  kind  of 
poraooni  a'^uiintan  e  wi«h  them.  There  was,  at  least, 
as  much  of  chivalry  a«  of  Machiavelism  in  this  con«piracy. 
This  ^trr  picture,  before  it  was  delivered  to  Mary,  the 
nbtUe  Walsinsham  had  copied,  to  exhiint  to  Elizabeth 
tbo  faces  of  her  secret  eneoues.  Houbraken  in  his  por- 
trait of  Walsin^ham  has  introduced  in  the  viiniette  the  in- 
ddot  ofthi^  picture  bein^  shown  to  Elizabeth  ;  arircum- 
•taaee  hap^v  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  this  craAy 
and  vigilant  state«nan.  Camden  tells  us  that  Babington 
had  first  inscribed  beneath  the  picture  of  this  verse : 

*  HI  mihi  sunt  cnmHf-s,  quos  ipw  penculsr  dur.nnt.* 
Theee  are  my  companions,  wht»m  the  same  dangers  lead. 

But  as  this  verse  was  considered  by  some  of  lesa  heated 
as  much  too  open  and  intelligible,  they  put  one  more 

gnotts  : 

'  Qoorsnm  hae  a1foproperanilb'*8  ?* 
an  (beaa  things  10  Man  haMeniof  to  another  purpoaa  ? 


I  This  extraordinarr  collection  of  personages  moat  htttn 
occasioned  manv  aJarma  to  Elizabeth,  whenever  any 
atrdiiger  a|>proamd  her ;  till  the  conspiracy  waa  aofbred 
to  be  silently  matured  sufficiently  to  be  ended.  Once  aho 
perceived  m  her  walks  a  consfiirator,  and  on  that  occaaion 
erected  her  *  lion  port,'  reprimanding  her  captain  of  tho 
guards,  loud  enough  to  meet  the  cuoapirator*s  ear,  that  *  ho 
had  not  a  man  in  his  company  who  wore  a  aword  j  '■■ 
not  I  fairly  guarded ;'  exclaimed  Elizabeth. 

It  is  in  the  prugreaa  of  the  trial  that  the  liistory  and  tbo 
feelings  uf  these  wondrous  youths  appear.  In  those  limaa, 
when  the  government  of  the  country  yet  felt  itaelf  unaetiled, 
and  mercy  did  not  ait  in  the  judgment-seat,  even  one  of 
the  judges  could  not  refrain  from  ^ing  affected  at  the  pre- 
sence of  so  gallant  a  band  as  the  prisoners  at  the  bar  : 
*  Oh  Ballard,  BalUird !'  the  judge  exclaimed,  *  what  haat 
thou  dune?  a  sort*  of  brave  youths,  otherwise  endued 
with  good  gifta,  by  thy  inducement  haat  thou  brought  to 
tiieir  utter  deatructioo  and  coofuaioo.'  The  Jeauit  hiaa- 
aeif  commanda  our  respect,  although  we  refuse  him  oar 
esteem ;  ft>r  he  felt  some  compunction  at  the  tragical  eio- 
cutiuiis  «»hich  were  to  follow,  and  *  wishml  all  the  blaoM 
iniglii  rest  on  him,  could  the  shedding  of  his  blood  be  tbo 
saving  of  Babingion*s  hfe !' 

Wnen  this  romantic  band  of  friends  were  called  on  for 
their  defence,  the  most  pathetic  instances  of  domestic  affeo> 
tion  appeared  :  one  had  engaged  in  this  plot  solely  to  l^ 
to  save  his  friend,  for  he  had  no  hopes  of  it,  nur  any  win 
for  Its  success ;  he  had  observed  to  his  friend  that  <  the 
haughty  and  ambitious  mind  of  Anthony  Babington  would 
be  the  destruction  uf  himself  and  his  friends;'  nevertho* 
less  he  was  willing  to  die  with  them !  Another,  to  with- 
draw, if  possible,  one  of  these  noble  youths  from  the  c«o> 
spincy,  although  he  had  broken  off  housekeeping,  said,  to 
employ  his  own  langmge,  *  I  called  back  my  servants 
ai;ain  together,  and  began  to  keep  houae  again  mora 
freshly  than  ever  I  did,  only  because  I  was  weary  to  aeo 
Tuiii  Salisbury  straggling,  and  willing  to  keep  him  about 
home.'  Having  attempted  to  secrete  his  friend,  this  gen- 
tleman observed,  *  I  am  condemned,  because  I  sufiereo 
Salisbury  to  escape,  when  I  knew  he  was  one  <d*  the  cos- 
apirators.  My  cai^e  ia  hard  and  lamentable;  either  tc 
b**tray  my  friend  whom  I  love  as  myself,  and  to  diacovei 
T<»rn  Salisbury,  the  best  man  in  my  country,  of  whom  I 
only  made  choice  ;  or  else  to  break  my  allegiduce  to  my 
sov'erei);n,  and  to  undo  myself  and  my  posterity  for  ever. 
Whatever  the  political  casuist  may  determine  on  this  caae 
the  s4icial  being  carnes  hia  own  manual  in  the  heart.  Tho 
prininple  of  the  greatest  of  republics  was  to  suffer  nothing  to 
exist  m  competition  with  its  own  ambiti<m ;  but  the  Romaft 
history  IS  a  history  without  fathers  and  brothers !— An- 
other of  the  con>«pirators  replied,  •  For  flying  away  with 
mv  friend,  I  fultilled  ihe  part  of  a  friend.'  When  ihejudga 
ut>S4.>rved  that,  to  perform  his  friendship,  he  had  broken  hv 
allei;iance  to  his  sovereign ;  he  bowed  his  head  and  COU' 
fu«sed,  *  Therein  I  havn  offended.'— Another,  R»ked  why 
he  had  fled  into  ilie  woods,  where  he  wa«  discovered  aiiion| 
some  <if  the  conspirators,  proudly,  or  tenderly,  replied^-* 
»  For  comfwny  !* 

When  ihe  sentence  of  condemnatiim  had  passed,  then 
broke  forth  am<>ne  this  noble  tiand  that  spirit  of  honour, 
which  surely  had  never  been  witnessed  at  the  bar  among 
so  many  criminals.  Their  great  minds  aeemed  to  have 
reconciled  tliem  to  the  most  barbarous  uf  deaths ;  but  as 
iheir  estates  as  traitors  might  be  furfeii«d  to  the  queeUi 
their  sole  anxiety  was  now  for  their  family  and  their  credi- 
tors. One  in  the  moat  pathetic  terma  recommeuda  to  her 
majesty's  protection  a  beloved  wife ;  another  a  deatituto 
aisier  ;  but  not  among  the  least  urgent  uf  their  supplier 
li««i!i,  was  one  that  their  creditors  might  not  be  injured  bj 
tlieir  uniimelv  end.  The  statement  of  their  affairs  ia  curi- 
ous and  simple.  *  If  mercy  be  not  to  be  had,'  exclaimed 
one,  •  I  beseech  you,  my  good  kmls,  this ;  I  owe  aome 
sums  of  money,  but  not  very  much,  and  I  have  more  owing 
to  me  ;  I  beseech  that  my  debts  may  be  paid  with  that 
which  i<  owing  to  me.'  Another  prayed  for  a  pardon; 
Ihe  jud«e  compliiiienled  him.  that  •  he  was  one  who  imghr 
have  d»Mie  irood  service  to  his  country;'  but  declares  na 
cannot  i>btain  it.—*  Then,'  said  the  priafiocr,*  I  beaeecfa 
that  six  angels,  which  such  an  one  hath  of  n»jne,  may  b« 
i  delivered  to  my  brother  to  pay  my  debts.—*  How 


•  This  word  has  been  ezplaine J  by  kKr  OtfSwd  In  his  Jc 
vol.  i,  p.  8S,  as  meaning  a  cuHipu.^ ,  u.iliA  aanae  harracft 
llnnall. 
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•re  thy  debti'/*  demanded  the  judge.     H«  auiiwertid, 
*  The  Mime  six  an|j[eU  will  diecharge  it.' 

Tha,t  nothing  might  be  waoiiog  to  oomplete  the  catae- 
troph«  of  their  Md  aiory,  our  ayaipalhy  must  accompany 
them  to  their  tragical  end,  aud  lo  their  last  words.  These 
kwroic  yet  affectiunate  youths  had  a  trial  there,  intolerable 
to  their  social  feelings.  The  ierri6c  process  of  executing 
Iraitora  was  the  remains  of  feudal  baroarism,  and  has  only 
Wen  abolished  very  reoenlly.  I  must  not  refrain  from 
painting  this  scene  of  blood ;  the  duty  of  an  historian  must 
M  seTerer  than  his  taste,  and  I  record  in  the  note  a  scene 
tf  this  nature.*  The  present  one  was  full  of  horrors. 
Ballard  was  first  executed,  and  snatched  alire  from  the 
gallows  to  be  erobuwelled  :  B4bingion  looked  on  with  an 
■odaunted  counteMince,  steadily  gating  on  that  variety  of 
tortures  which  be  himself  was  in  a  moment  to  pass  through ; 
the  others  averted  their  faces,  fervently  praying.  When 
the  executioner  began  his  tremendous  office  on  Babingion, 
tite  spirit  of  this  haughtv  and  heroic  man  cried  out  amidst 
^  iifony,  Pane  mi/ki,  Domine  Jtau!  Spare  me  Lord 
JctusT  There  were  two  days  of  execution ;  it  was  on  the 
irat  that  the  noblest  of  these  youths  suffered ;  and  the 
pity  which  such  criminals  had  excited  among  the  spectators 
evidently  weakened  the  sense  of  their  political  crime ;  the 
•olemnity,  not  the  barbarity  of  the  punishment  afiecis  the 
populace  with  right  feelings.  Elizabeth,  an  enlightened 
politician,  commanded  that  on  the  second  day  the  odioiu 
Mrt  of  the  sentence  against  traitors  should  not  commence 
iU  after  their  death. 

One  of  these  genenm  odole$eentulit  youths  of  generous 
blood,  was  Chidiock  Titchbournc,  of  Southampton, 
the  more  intimate  friend  of  Bahingtou.  He  had  refused 
to  connect  himself  with  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth, 
but  his  reluctant  consent  was  inferred  from  his  silence. 
Hb  address  to  the  populac«*  breathes  all  the  carelessness 
■f  tife,  in  one  who  knew  all  its  value.  Proud  of  his  an- 
cient descent  from  a  family  which  had  existed  before  the 
Cooouest,  till  now  without  a  stain,  he  paints  the  thouffht- 
leas  happiness  of  his  days  with  his  beloved  friend,  when 
toy  object  rather  than  matters  of  state  engaged  their  pur- 
■mts  ;  the  hours  of  misery  were  only  first  known  the  day 
M  entered  into  the  conspiracy.  How  feelingly  he  passes 
Into  the  domestic  scene,  amidst  his  wife,  his  child,  and 
iais  sisters  !  and  even  his  servants !  Well  might  he  cry, 
more  in  tenderness  than  in  reproach,  *  Friendship  hath 
Irought  me  to  this !' 

'  Countrymen,  and  my  dear  friends,  you  expect  I  should 
■peak  something ;  I  am  a  bad  orator,  and  my  text  is  worse : 
It  were  in  vain  to  enter  into  the  discourse  of  the  whole 
■latter  for  which  I  am  brought  hither,  for  that  it  hath  been 
revealed  heretofore ;  let  me  be  a  warning  to  all  voung 
tentlemen,  especially  generom*  adoU$eenUUU.  I  had  a 
friend,  and  a  dear  friend,  of  wnom  1  made  no  small  ^c- 
emiatt  whose  friendMlup  hath  brought  me  tothie;  he  io!d 

*  Let  not  the  delicate  fcmsle  surt  from  the  revolting  scene, 
«ior  censure  the  writer,  since  that  writer  is  a  woman — suppress' 

a\  her  own  aeony,  as  nhe  supported  on  her  lap  the  head  ofthe 
serable  BufTcrcr.  This  account  was  drawn  up  by  Mrs. 
£Iizabeth  Wiilou^hby  a  Catholic  latly,  who,  amidst  the  hor- 
rid execution,  could  still  her  own  feelings  in  the  attempt  to 
Piften  those  of  the  vk^ini :  she  was  a  heroine,  with  a  tender 
heart. 

The  subject  was  one  of  the  exeruted  Jesuits,  Hugh  Oreen, 
who  otlen  went  by  the  name  of  Ferdinand  Brooks,  according 
Ip  the  custom  of  these  pe<n)le,  who  disguised  themselves  by 
•ouble  names  ;  he  suffereil  in  1(H2  :  :>nd  this  narrative  is  taken 
from  the  curious  and  scarce  folios  of  Dodd,  a  Catholic  Church 
History  of  England. 

•  The  hangman,  either  through  unskilfntness,  or  for  want  of 
a  sufficient  prew^nce  of  mind,  had  so  ill-performed  his  first 
duty  of  hanging  him,  that  when  he  was  rut  down  he  was  ner- 
tiOlly  sensible,  and  able  to  sit  upright  upon  the  ground,  view- 
ing  the  crowd  that  stood  about  him.  The  person  who  under. 
•t»k  to  quarter  him  was  one  Barefoot,  a  barber,  who,  beinc 
very  timorous  when  he  found  he  was  to  auack  a  llvlne  man,  ft 
was  near  haifan  hour  before  the  sufferer  was  rendered  entirely 
meensible  of  uain.  The  mob  puliril  at  the  rojKs,  and  threw  tho 
JesuK  on  his  back.  Then  the  barber  Immediately  fell  to  work, 
ripprd  up  hia  belly,  and  laid  the  flaps  of  skin  on  both  sides; 
«•  poor  gentlemen  beinir  «o  present  to  himiteiras  to  make  ihs 
■Urn  of  the  cross  with  one  hand.  Diirine  this  operotifin,  Mrs. 
gUzabeth  Willouphby  (the  writer  of  this)  kneeled  at  the  Je. 
•Wl's  head,  and  held  it  fiwi  beneath  hrr  hands.  His  fnce  was 
eovere<l  with  a  thick  sweat ;  the  bIoo<I  iwiued  fiom  bi«  mouth, 
eors,  and  eyes,  and  his  forehead  burnt  with  pomurh  heat,  that 
»lie  assures  us  she  could  scarce  endure  her  hand  upon  it  The 
barber  was  rtill  under  a  great  coii8(^rn«ti,in.'— But  I  stop  my  I 
got  amidst  these  circumstantial  horrorsb  1 


roe  the  whole  nmtter,  I  cannot  deny,  as  they  tiad  laMl  it 
d'Mwn  to  be  done ;  but  I  always  thought  it  impious,  and 
denied  to  be  a  dealer  in  it ;  but  the  regard  of  my  friend 
caused  me  to  be  a  man  in  wtiom  the  old  proverb  was 
verified;  I  was  silent,  and  so  consented.  Before  this 
thing  chanced,  we  lived  together  in  fno«t  fl<iurishing  tm» 
tate :  Of  whom  went  report  in  the  Strand,  Fleet  etreet, 
and  elsewhere,  about  jLonde»,  but  of  Babington  and 
TUchbowme  ?  No  threshold  was  of  force  to  brave  our 
entry.  Thus  we  lived,  and  wanted  nothing  we  couki  wish 
for ;  and  God  knows  what  less  in  my  head  than  moftert 
•f  etate.  Now  give  roe  leave  lo  declare  the  miseries  I 
sustained  after  I  was  acquainted  with  the  action,  wherein 
I  may  justly  compare  my  estate  to  that  of  Adam's,  who 
could  not  abstain  one  tktng  farbiddeny  to  enjoy  all  other 
thinga  the  world  could  afford :  the  terror  of  conscienco 
awaited  me.  After  I  considered  the  dangers  whereinto  I 
was  fallen,  I  went  to  Sir  John  Peters  in  Essex,  and  ap- 
pointed my  horses  should  meet  me  at  London,  intending 
to  go  down  into  the  country.  I  came  to  London,  and 
then  heard  that  all  was  bewrayed ;  whereupon,  like  Adaniy 
we  fled  into  the  woods  to  hide  ourselves.  My  dear 
countrymen,  my  sorrows  may  be  your  joy,  yet  mix  your 
smiles  with  tears,  and  pity  my  case ;  /  am  defended  from 
a  kouMe^from  two  hundred  yean  before  the  Conmuet,  never 
utained  till  this  my  misfortune.  J  have  a  wije  and  one 
child ;  my  wife  Agnee,  my  dear  wife,  and  there's  mv  griej 
~-and  sur  sisters  lift  in  my  hand— my  poor  aervante,  JhwWf 
their  master  being  taAcen,  toerc  dimersed ;  for  all  which  J  ds 
most  heartily  grieve.  I  expected  some  favour,  t}io'  I  de- 
served nothing  less,  that  the  remainder  of  my  years  might 
in  some  sort  nave  recompensed  my  former  guilt ;  which 
teeing  I  have  missed,  let  me  now  meditate  on  the  joys  I 
hope  to  enjoy.' 

Titchboorne  had  addresoed  a  letter  to  his  *  dear  wife 
Agnes,'  the  night  before  he  suffered,  which  I  discovered 
among  the  Harieian  MSS.*  It  overflows  with  the  most 
natural  feeling,  and  contains  some  touches  of  expression, 
all  sweetness  and  tenderness,  which  mark  the  Shaks> 
pearean  asrea.  The  same  MS.  has  al^o  preserved  a 
more  precious  gem,  in  a  small  poem,  composed  at  the 
same  time,  whicn  indicates  his  genius,  fertile  in  imagery 
and  fraught  with  the  melancholy  philosophy  of  a  fine  and 
wounded  spirit.  The  unhappy  close  of  the  life  of  such  a 
noble  youth,  with  all  the  prodigality  of  his  feelings  and  the 
cultivation  of  his  intellect,  may  sull  excite  that  sympathy 
in  the  generosis  adalescerUulis^  which  Chidiock  Titchboums 
would  have  felt  for  them  ! 

*A  letter  written  by  Chidiock  TiTCHBOuaifc  the 
night  before  he  suffered  death  vnto  his  wife,  dialed  of 
anno  1586. 

*  To  the  most  loving  wife  alive,  I  Cviumend  me  vnto  her, 
and  desire  God  to  blesse  her  with  all  happiness,  pray  for 
her  dead  husband,  and  be  of  good  comforie,  for  I  hope  ia 
Jesus  Christ  this  morning  to  see  tiie  foce  of  my  maker  and 
redeemer  in  the  most  j<iyful  throne  of  his  glori<HJs  king- 
dome.  Commend  me  to  all  my  friends,  and  desire  then 
t(>priiy  for  me,  and  in  all  charitie  to  pardon  me  if  I  have 
oDended  them.  Commend  me  to  mv  six  sisters  poora 
desolate  soules,  aduise  them  to  seme  God,  for  without  him 
no  goodness  is  to  be  expected  :  were  it  possible,  my  tittle 
sister  Babb:  the  darhnge  of  my  race  might  be  bred  by 
her,  God  would  rewarde  her;  but  I  do  her  wronge,  I  coo* 
fesse,  that  hath  by  my  desolate  negligence  too  liitle  for  her* 
selfe,  to  add  a  further  charge  vnto  her.  Deere  wifo  fofw 
give  me,  that  have  by  these  means  so  much  impoverished 
her  fortunes ;  patience  and  pardon  good  wife  I  crane- 
make  cf  these  our  necessities  a  vertue,  and  lay  no  further 
burthen  on  my  neck  than  hath  alreadie  been.  There  be 
certain  debts  that  I  owe,  and  because  I  know  not  ihe  ordef 
of  the  law  e,  piteous  it  hath  taken  from  me  all,  forfeited  by 
mv  course  of  offence  to  her  majestie,  I  cannot  aduise  ♦bee 
to  benefit  me  hert-in,  but  if  there  fall  out  wherewithal!,  let 
them  be  discharged  fur  God's  sake.  I  will  not  that  yon 
trouble  ywirselfe  with  the  performance  of  these  matters, 
my  own  heart,  but  make  it  known  to  my  unclt-s.and  desirs 
tlirm,  for  the  honour  of  G(»d  and  the  ea!«e  of  their  soule, 
to  take  care  of  them  as  they  may,  and  espfcially  care  oC 
mv  sisters  bringiiig  up  the  burthen  is  now  laide  on  them. 
Now,  sweei-rhf-ek,  what  i*  left  to  hesiow  on  thee,  a  small 
joynfiire,  a  small  recompense  for  thy  des»'rvinge,  these  Sega* 
cii'B  fullowinge  to  be  thine  owne.  Goo  of  hi«  infinite 
goodness  give  thee  fjtace  alwaies  to  remain  hia  true  aad 

*  Uarl.  MSS,  M,  CO. 
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HkfbU  sanrant,  that  ihroagb  the  meriu  of  bn  bitter  and 
mmd  p>*«'Hiip  thou  maisi  become  in  good  tiro«  of  his 
■gdoMi  with  the  bleasod  womea  in  heaven.  May  the 
iS  Ghost  comfort  thee  with  all  necessaries  liur  the 
MUlh  of  thjT  soul  in  the  world  to  come,  where  until  it 
lal  please  Almi)(hty  God  I  neete  thee,  Uuewell  lovinf  e 
ife,  farewell  the  dearest  to  roe  on  a!l  the  eartli,  farewell ! 
*  By  the  hand  from  the  heart  of  tiy  most  faithful  kniingu 
admtui  Chioi->cx  TiTCUBCMrmirK. 

<  VERSES 

fade  by  Cridiock  Titchboukitk  of  himself  in  titc 
l'<wrr,  the  night  before  he  suffered  death,  who  was 
axecu  "^d  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  fur  treason.     1586. 

My  prime  of  youth  is  but  a  frost  of  cares, 

My  feast  of  jo^  is  but  a  dish  of  pain, 
My  crr>p  of  com  is  but  a  field  of  tare<, 

And  all  ror  goodes  is  but  vain  hope  of  gain; 
The  day  is  fled,  and  yet  I  saw  no  sun, 
And  now  I  bve,  and  now  my  life  is  dont' ! 

M V  sprinj^  is  past,  and  yet  it  hath  not  sprung, 
The  firuil  i*  dead,  and  yet  the  leaves  are  green, 

Mv  youth  is  past,  and  yet  I  anr  but  youne, 
t  saw  the  world,  and  yet  I  was  not  seen ; 

My  threaff  m  ctif,and  yet  it  is  not  spim, 

And  now  1  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done ! 

I  sooght  for  death,  and  found  it  in  the  wombo, 
1 1-Mikt  (iiT  bfe,  and  yet  it  was  a  shade, 

I  trade  the  gnHinde,  and  knew  it  was  my  tombe, 
And  now  I  dyf  and  now  I  am  but  made. 

The  giass  is  full,  and  yet  my  glans  is  run  ; 

And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  di»ne  !** 

KLIZABETH  AMD  HER   PARLIAMCirr. 

^le  year  1566  was  a  remarkable  peritjd  in  the  domestic 
HBals  of  our  great  Elizabeth ;  then,  f(»r  a  moment  bnike 
brth  a  n<jble  strugcle  between  the  freedum  of  the  subject 
lad  the  di:inity  of  ihe  sovereiini. 

One  of  the  popular  grievances  of  her  gUirious  reign  was 
hm  Biaidrn  state  in  which  the  queen  |>er>isted  to  live,  nol- 
nithetaoding  such  frequent  remonstrances  and  exhort a- 
6aaa.  The  nation  in  a  moment  might  be  thrown  into  the 
iangrr  of  a  disputed  succession ;  arM  it  became  necessary 
lo  alUy  that  ferment  which  existed  among  afl  parties, 
vlyle  each  was  fixing  on  its  own  favourite,  hereaftrr  to  as- 
bohI  Ihe  throne.  The  birth  of  James  I  this  year  animated 
the  partisans  of  Mary  of  Scotland  ;  and  men  of  the  most 
opposite  parties  of  England  unaninioustly  j<Hned  in  the 
peJMlarcry  f<Hr  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  or  a  settlement 
if  the  succesKkm.  Th'ui  was  a  subj<^t  mont  painful  to  the 
Ihoughts  of  Elizabeth  ;  she  started  from  it  with  horror, 

hI  »he  wa<  praciismg  every  ima£inable  artifire  to  evade  it. 

The   real  cause  of  this  repugnance   has  been  passed 

rw€  by  our  historians.  Camden,  however,  hints  at  it, 
whcu  ne  places  among  other  p<')pular  rumours  of  the  day, 
thai  *  men  cursed  Huic,  the  Queen^s  physician,  for  dis- 
■lading  her  from  marriage,  f«ir  I  know  not  what  female 
■tirmity.'  Thn  queen's  physician  thus  incurred  the  <idi- 
■■  of  the  nation  for  the  integrity  ot  his  conduct:  he  will 
knew  how  precious  was  her  life.f 

This  fact,  once  known,  throws  a  new  light  over  her  cnn- 
ioel :  the  amhtsuoiis  expressions  which  she  constantly 
MBploy*,  when  she  alludes  to  her  marriage  in  her  specchrs, 
ana  in  private  conversations,  are  no  longer  mysterious.— 
Bhe  was  always  declaring,  that  she  knew  her  t^ubjects  did 
Ml  kwe  her  so  litile,  as  lo  wish  to  bury  hf.r  btrfore  her 
;  eren  in  the  letter  I  shall  now  give,  we  find  ibis 


*  TWs  pa:h<tie  poem  hss  been  priniMl  In  one  of  the  oM  edl- 
liens  of  Sir  Walurr  Raleigh's  Poemn,  but  could  n^verhave 
been  wrfarn  by  htm.  In  ihr»se  tiroes  the  rol lectors nniie  works 
af  a  celet«Fiice<l  writer  would  insert  any  fugiiive  pipr***  of  merit, 
and  pass  them  innlera  natne  which  wsscenHinofMriirins  the 
leader's  faviur.  The  entire  poem  in  every  line  echoes  the 
feelifig^  of  Chi<rK<rk  Titclibourne.  who  {lerishrd  with  all  the 
Waaenms  of  life  and  genius  about  him  in  the  May-time  of  his 
extalervce. 

f  Foreijrn  nnthor^  who  had  nn  Interrnurse  with  the  Rnglish 
eotnt  seem  to  have  Iteen  Iwiter  infomii'd,  or  at  leaM  found 
dwnMelrett  under  Ic^  restraint  than  niir  own  home  writers.  In 
Bayls,  note  x,  the  reader  will  find  this  myiiteriouii  affair  cleared 
ap;  SI  tensih  in  one  of  our  own  writers,  Whitaker,  in  his 
Mary  Qneen  ofSc'ii^  vindkated.  Vol.  II,  p.  HOt.  Elizalieth's 
Answer  to  the  fi^-t  Address  of  the  Comnuxis.  on  her  marriage, 
B  Hrmie,  Vol  V.  p.  13,  is  uow  more  iiAeUigible ;  he  has  pre- 
'  lerfandfalsiyL*. 


remarkable  expresaioa ;  urging  her  to  marriage,  she  said* 
waj  *  Baking  nothing  less  than  wisihing  her  to  dig  her 
grave  before  she  was  dead.'  Conscious  '>f  the  danger  of 
her  life  by  marriage  she  had  early  declared  when  »he  aa- 
cended  the  throne,  that  *she  would  live  and  die  a  maidea 
queen  :'  but  she  afterwards  discovered  the  |>ohiical  evil 
resulting  from  her  unfortunate  stiiiaii«n.  Her  conduct 
was  admirable ;  her  great  genius  turned  even  her  wetUt* 
neva  into  atrength,  and  proved  how  well  she  deserwd  tha 
character  which  she  bad  already  obtained  from  an  enlighl* 
ened  enemy— the  great  Sixtiis  V,  who  obstrvedof  her, 
Ck^era  un  grun  eervello  di  PrimcipesBa  I  She  had  a  prince- 
ly head«piece !  Elizabeth  allowed  her  ministers  to  pledge 
her  royal  word  to  the  commons,  as  often  as  they  found 
neceasary,  fbr  her  resolution  lo  marry ;  she  kept  allEuropn 
at  her  feel,  with  the  hopes  and  ftara  of  her  choice  ;  abn 
gave  ready  eooouragemenls,  perhapr  allowed  her  ager.ta 
to  promote  even  mviiatiuns,  to  the  ofiTers  of  marriage  she 
reocived  from  crowned  heads;  and  all  the  coquetries, and 
the  cajolings,  so  often  and  so  fully  recorded  with  which 
slie  fraely  honoured  individuals,  made  her  empire  aiP  etn- 
pire  of  love,  where  love,  however,  could  nevt  r  appear.  \C 
these  were  merely  political  artifices,  to  conceal  her  sevjvl 
resolution,  which  was,  not  to  marry. 

At  the  birth  of  James  I,  as  Camden  says,  *  the  sharp 
and  hot  spirits  broke  out,  accusing  the  oueen  that  she  was 
neglecting  her  country  and  p4isterity.'  All  'these  ho* 
nHHirs,*  observes  Hume,  *  broke  out  with  great  vehemence, 
in  a  new  session  of  parliament,  held  af  ersix  pnirogalions.* 
The  peers  united  with  the  commoners.  The  queen  had 
an  empty  exchequer,and  was  at  their  mercy.  It  was  a  no- 
menl  of  higii  ferment.  Some  of  thebolde^t,'atld  some  of  thn 
most  Bntjtfh  spirits  were  at  wotk ;  and  they  with  the 
malice  or  wisdom  of  opposition,  combined  tht  supply  with 
the  succession  ;  one  was  not  to  be  had  without  ih*-  other. 

This  was  a  moment  of  great  hofie  and  anxiety  with  tbn 
French  court;  they  were  flalieriiig  thems*r|ves  thai  her 
reign  was  touching  a  crisis;  and  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  then 
the  French  ambaasador  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  appears 
to  have  been  busied  in  collecting  hfHirly  inforntatiuii  of  the 
warm  debates  in  the  commons,  and  what  passed  in  their 
interviews  with  the  queen.  We  may  rather  be  a»itun'ished 
where  he  procured  so  much  secret  intelligence  :  he  some- 
times complains  that  he  is  not  able  to  acquire  it  as  fast  a* 
Caiherine  de  Medicts  and  her  son  Charlrs  IX  wu>hed.«» 
Thrre  must  have  been  Englishmen  at  oor  court,  who  were 
serving  as  French  spies.  In  a  piivaie  coll*'Ction,*  which 
consists  of  two  or  three  hundred  original  letters  of  Charles 
IX,  Catherine  de  Medecia,  Henry  III,  and  Mary  of 
Scutiand,  &c.,  I  find  two  despatches  of  this  Frenrh  am* 
bassadur,  entirely  relating  to  the  prt-sent  occnrrencew-* 
What  renders  them  more  curious  is,  that  the  debates  oo 
the  question  of  the  succession  are  im|N-rffCtly  given  in  Sir 
S^monds  D'Ewes^s  journals;  ihe  only  resource  o|>en  to 
us.  Sir  Symonds  complain:*  of  the  negligence  of  the  clerk 
of  the  commons,  who  indeed  seems  to  have  exerted  hia 
negligence,  whenever  it  was  ftMind  most  agreeable  to  the 
court  parly. 

Previous  to  the  warm  debates  in  Ihe  commons,  of  which 
the  preaent  despatch  fuminhes  a  lively  picture,  on  Salur* 
day,  12  Oct.  1566,  at  a  meeting  of  the  lords  of  the  c<»uncil, 
held  in  the  queen's  apartment,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  nobility,  addressed  Elizubeth,  urging 
her  lo  settle  the  suspended  points  of  the  succession,  ana 
of  her  marriage,  which  had  been  promised  in  the  last  par- 
lisment.  The  queen  was  greatly  angrifd  on  the  occasion ; 
she  could  not  suffer  to  be  urged  oo  those  points  ;  she  spo^e 
With  great  animation.  *  Hitherto  you  have  had  no  r>ppor- 
tiinity  lo  complain  of  me  ;  I  have  well  governed  the  couih 
try  in  peace,  and  if  a  late  war  of  little  consequence  hat 
Iwroken  out,  which  might  have  occasioned  my  subjects  te 
complain  of  me,  with  me  it  has  not  originsied,  but  with 
VfMJiselves,  as  truly  I  believe.  Lay  your  hands  on  your 
fiearls,  and  blame  yourselves.  In  respect  to  the  choico 
of  ihe  succession,  not  one  of  ye  shall  have  il;  tl-at  choice 
I  reserve  to  my  self  alone.  I  will  not  be  buried  while  1 
am  living,  a«  my  sister  was.  Do  I  not  w«  II  know,  how 
during  the  life  of  my  sister  t^^ry  one  hastened  lo  me  at 
Hatfield ;  J  am  at  present  inclined  to  see  no  such  travel* 
krs,  nor  desire  on  this  your  advice  in  an  way.f  In  regard 

*  In  the  possession  of  my  friend  and  publisher;  Mr.  Murrav. 

f  A  curious  trait  of  the  neglect  Queen  Mary  exi<ei)enced 
whose  life  being  conskleretl  very  uncertain,  aeni  all  the  in 
iriguers  of  a  court  to  Ellzsbeth,  the  next  heir,  although  llwa 
hi  a  kbid  uf  stale-imprisonment  at  Haiflehl. 
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to  my  marriage,  you  may  see  enough,  that  I  am  not  dia* 
Ubi  from  ii,  and  in  wiiai  roapecla  ttie  wistfarv  oC  Um  king- 
dom :  go  nacU  uf  you,  and  do  your  own  duty.* 

<  Sirs,  27  October^  1566. 

<  By  my  last  detpatch  of  the  21tt  imtant,*  among  other 
Matters,  I  mformed  your  majesty  of  what  was  said  on 
Baturday  the  I9ih  as  well  in  parliament,  as  in  the  cham- 
ber of  tliu  queen,  respecting  the  circumstance  of  the  sue- 
eeasion  to  this  crown :  since  which  I  have  learnt  othor 
particulars,  which  occurred  a  little  befnrei  and  which  I  will 
ftgt  now  omit  to  relate,  before  I  mention  what  afterwards 
happened. 

*  On  Wednesday  the  16Lh  of  the  present  moi  th,  the 
comptroller  of  the  queen's  houseboldt  moved  in  the  lower 
bouMe  of  parliameut,  where  the  deputies  of  towns  and 
counties  meet,  to  obtain  a  subsidy  4  taking  inio  comtidera- 
tion,  amouif  other  thing;*,  that  ihe  queen  had  emptied  the 
exchequer,  as  well  in  the  late  wars,  as  in  the  mainieiiauce 
of  her  ahip4  at  sea,  for  the  prot<*clion  of  her  kinisdom,  and 
ber  subjects ;  and  which  expenditure  has  been  so  excessive, 
that  it  could  no  further  be  supported  without  the  aid  of  her 
good  subjects,  whose  duly  it  was  to  offer  money  to  her 
majesty,  even  befure  she  required  it,  in  consideration  that, 
hitherto,  she  had  been  to  them  a  benignant  and  courteous 
Bustrrss. 

<  The  comptroller  having  finished,  one  of  the  deputies, 
a  country  gentleman,  rose  in  reply.  Ho  said,  thai  he  saw 
no  occasion,  nor  any  pressing  necessity,  which  ought  to 
move  her  majesty  to  ask  fur  inoiiey  of  her  subjects.  And, 
in  rej^ard  to  the  ware,  which  it  was  said  had  exhausted  her 
treasury,  she  had  undertaken  them  from  herself,  as  she  had 
thought  prcipor ;  not  for  the  defence  of  her  kingdom,  nor 
lor  the  advania>{e  of  her  subjects ;  but  there  was  one  thing 
which  seemed  to  him  more  urgent,  and  far  more  nc ce^sa- 
fj  to  examine  concerning  this  cainpaitin;  which  was,  how 
tne  money  raued  by  the  late  subsidy  had  been  spent ;  and 
that  every  one  who  had  had  the  handling  of  it  should  pro- 
duce thfir  accounts,  that  it  might  be  known  if  the  monies 
bad  been  well  or  ill  spent. 

» On  this,  rises  one  named  Mr  Ba»che,^  purveyor  of  the 
marine,  and  also  a  member  of  the  said  parliainLiit  ;  who 
•hows,  that  it  was  most  nece^^sary  that  the  commons  should 
vote  the  said  subMidius  to  her  maiesly,  who  had  not  only 
been  at  va^t  charges,  and  was  so  daily  to  maintain  a  gieat 
number  of  shifts,  but  aUo  in  building  new  ones ;  repealing 
what  the  comptroller  of  the  houseiiold  had  said,  that  they 
ought  not  to  wait  till  the  queen  a^ked  for  supplies,  but 
should  make  a  voluntary  offrr  of  their  services. 

'  Another  coun'ry  gentleman  rises  and  replies,  that  the 
Mid  Bcuche  ha'l  certainly  his  reasons  to  speak  for  the 
quf  en  in  the  present  case,  since  a  great  deal  of  her  majes- 
ty's monies  for  the  providinjj  of  ships  uassed  through  his 
ban'!;* ;  and  the  more  he  consumed,  the  ijreaier  was  his 
profit.  Accorilinj!  to  his  nolioli.there  were  but  too  many  pur- 
Teyors  in  this  kmgdom.whose  noses  had  grown  so  long,ihat 
they  stretched  from  London  to  the  west.||  It  was  certainly 
prof>er  to  know  if  ail  they  levie.l  by  their  conitni^sioii  fiir 
the  present  catnpai*!n  was  entirely  employed  lo  the  queen's 
profit. — Noihiui  further  was  debated  en  that  day. 

•  The  Friday  followinjr,  when  the  subject  of  lh«  sub««i- 
dios  was  renewed,  one  uf  the  gentlemen-deputies  showed, 

♦  This  despatch  is  a  meaere  account,  wriucn  before  th<»  rm 
btssador  olKuincI  nil  the  information  the  pr«senl  letter  «lis- 
p'ayK.     Th«  chi'^f  pariirulars  I  have  pre»erve<1  above. 

t  Bv  Sir  Svtnou.H  DKwrt*'^  Journals  it  app-^ars.  that  the 
Fmirli  amh.'i*«ail<ir  hiul  mistukcii  the  day,  VVcdncsdav  the 
I6lh.  for  Thur*lay  the  ITlh  of  Orioher.  The  amhaMador  is 
afterwards  riL'hi  in  ih«  other  daios.  The  person  who  inovetl 
the  h'lns^,  whom  he  calls  '  Le  Scindlcque  ue  la  Ruyne,'  was 
Sir  Edw.ird  R(n:ers,  cotuptrollrr  of  her  mai«*ly»s  household. 
The  motion  wa-*  seron.le<l  by  Sir  William  Cecil,  wh«»  entered 
more  lar:?«'lv  into  the  nHiiicularsof  the  queen's  charces.  in- 
curred ill  the  ilef'nce  ol  New.Hjiven.  in  France,  the  re|»air»  of 
her  navy.  «n<I  the  Irish  war  wiih  O'Neil.  In  the  present  nar- 
rative  we  I'ully  »li-«cover  the  spirit  of  the  iinlpi-temlonl  inembern  ; 
•nd,  at  its  clo-jc.  that  part  of  thv  secret  hniory  of  Elizabeth 
which  so  powm-fiilly  dcvehiprs  her  maji'stic  chamrter. 

tThe  ori'^ioal  sav**,  '  nii?  mil>^idede  qu.airrt  solz  p<Mir  llure  »  j 
ThiH  ?B  .iliMn  iri»8  name  .Iocs  nf»l  apftear  In  rtir  flyroi.mis  : 
«,e-(*ii  Jiuirnals.     Moos.  La  M«Hhe  Fenehm  haa,  howerer,   | 
the  unctimmoj  merit  contrary  to  the  custom  of  hi«  nation,  of 
writing  ail  Kii^'lii*h  name  wtmewhat  r«cojjni7.nlile  ;  for  Edwanl 
Baa^be  was  itieof  the  gejieral  surveyor;*  of  the  victualling  of 
the  quecn'R  shijis,  1373,  as  1  find  in  the  Lans*lownc  M33,  vol.  • 

XVI.  an.  69.  ,.  ,  ,. 

I  In  the  nri^nal,  *  lis  aunient  lo  nez  si  long  quMl  s*ealenUoK 
iminiM  Londres  Jusques  an  pays  d*West.* 


that  the  queen  having  prayed*  fiir  the  last  subtAdy,  )iac 
promised,  aud  pledgMl  her  face  to  her  subjects,  that  afr 
ler  that  one,  she  never  more  would  raise  a  single  penny 
on  them  :  aiid  promised  eren  to  free  them  from  the  win« 
duty,  of  which  pronuse  they  ought  to  press  for  the  perfor- 
mance ;  adding  that  it  was  far  more  necessary  for  this 
kingdom  to  speak  concerning  an  heir  or  successor  to  the 
crown,  and  of  her  mairiage,  than  of  a  subsidv. 

*  I'he  next  day,  wh'di  waa  Saturday  ihe  idih,  they  all 
began,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  voice,  a  loud  outcry 
fur  the  succesaion.  Amidst  these  confused  voices  and 
cries,  one  of  the  council  prayed  them  lo  have  a  little  pa- 
tience, and  with  time  they  should  bo  satiktied ;  but  that, 
at  this  moment,  other  matters  pressed,— it  was  necessa- 
ry to  saiiiify  the  queen  about  a  subsidy.  *'  No  I  No  I** 
cried  the  deputies,  "  we  are  expressly  charged  not  to  grant 
any  thing,  until  the  queen  resolvedly  answers  that  which 
we  now  aak  :  and  we  require  you  to  inform  her  majesty 
of  our  intention,  which  b  such  aa  we  are  conunaudod  to, 
by  all  the  towns,  and  subjects  of  thb  kingdom,  whoso  de- 
puties we  are.  We  further  require  an  act,  or  acknowl- 
edgement, ot'our  having  dehvered  this  remonstrance,  that 
we  may  satisfy  our  respective  towns  and  counties  that 
we  have  peiformed  our  charge."  They  a!le^e<l  for  an 
excuse,  that  if  they  had  omitted  any  part  oi  this,  tkdr 
hands  would  (matDtrJw  it.     We  shaU  see  what  will  como 

oTihiti.t 

*  Tuesday  the  22d,  the  principal  lordy,  and  the  bishops 
of  London,  Vork,  Winchester,  sind  Durham,  went  togeth- 
er, after  dinner,  from  the  parliament  to  the  queen  whom 
they  found  in  her  private  apartment.  There,  after  tiio»e 
who  were  present  had  retired,  and  they  remained  alooe 
with  her,  the  great  treasurer,  having  the  precedence  in  age, 
spoke  first  in  the  name  of  all.  He  op<  tied,  by  sayin*;, 
that  the  commons  had  required  them  lo  uiuie  in  one  senti- 
ment aud  agreement,  to  solicit  her  majesty  to  give  bcr 
answer  as  she  had  promised,  to  appoint  a  surer t»sor  to  the 
crown  ;  declaring  it  was  necessity  that  compelled  thta 
to  urge  his  point,  that  they  might  provide  against  the  dan- 
gers which  might  happen  to  the  kingdom,  if  thry  continued 
without  ihe  security  they  asked.  This  bad  been  liie  cus> 
tom  of  her  royal  predecessors,  to  provide  long  befureband 
for  the  succession,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  kingdom; 
that  the  citmmons  were  all  of  one  opinion,  and  so  resolved 
to  settle  the  successirn  before  they  would  speak  about  a 
subsidy,  or  any  other  matter  whatever,  that  hitherto,  no- 
thing but  the  most  trivial  discussions  had  passed  in  parlia- 
ment, and  so  great  an  assembly  was  only  wasting  their 
time,  and  saw  themselves  entirely  useless.  They,  how- 
ever, supplicated  her  majesty^  that  she  would  be  pleased 
to  declare  her  will  on  (his  point,  or  at  once  to  put  an  eod 
to  Ihe  parliament,  so  that  vytry  one  might  retire  lo  his 


*  The  DtiKe  of  Norfolk  then  spoke,  and,  after  him,  every 
one  of  the  other  lurdit,  according  to  his  rank  hokling  the 
same  language  in  strict  conformity  with  that  of  the  great 
treasurer. 

'  The  queen  returned  no  softer  answer  than  she  had  on 
the  preceding  Saturday,  lo  another  party  of  the  same 
company  ;  saying  that,  **  The  commons  were  very  rebel- 
lious, and  that  they  had  not  dared  to  have  attempted  such 
thinsfs  during  the  life  of  her  father :  that  it  was  not  for  then 
to  impede  her  affairs,  and  that  it  did  not  become  a  subject 
to  conip»'l  the  sovereign.  What  they  asked,  was  nuthiiii 
leKS  than  wishing  her  to  dig  her  grave  before  she  was  dead.* 
Addressing  herself  to  the  lords,  she  said,  **  My  lords,  do 
what  vou  Hill ;  as  for  mvself,  I  shall  do  nothing  but  accord- 
ing tr>  my  pleasure.  All  the  resolutions  which  you  may 
make  can  have  no  force  without  my  ctHfi^ient  and  authorii> : 
be^ideM,  what  you  desire  i.n  an  affair  of  much  too  great  im- 
portance to  be  declared  to  a  knot  of  haie*brain9t.|  I  will 
take  council  with  men  who  understand  juniice  and  tha 
law«,  as  I  am  dt-liberatinetodo :  I  will  ch'Kise  half  a  doxen 
of  the  most  able  I  can  find  in  my  kingdom  for  con^uitalion, 
and,  aAer  having  heanl  their  advice,  I  will  then  discover 

*  Thin  tP!rm  \n  remarkable.  In  the  orivina!,  '  La  Roynt 
oyaiii  Imjieir^,*  which  in  Cotgrave's  Diriinnary,  a  ronisnpa* 
rary  work,  l< expluined  by,— 'To  gel  by  praler.  obiain  by soiSi 
compass  by  CllU•^Hty,  pi«»cure  by  request'  Thiii  sgniftcani 
expression  conveys  the  real  notion  of  thiif  venerable  Whig, 
befltre  Whigt,'ism  had  received  a  denomii.aiiou,  and  forasM 

apjiny 

f  The  French  ambassador,  no  doubt,  flattered  himself  aai 
his  master,  that  all  this  'parlance'  could  only  close  in  lnai» 
rei*ik>n«nd  civil  war. 

;  1 .  the  original,  *  A  ung  uj  de  cerveaulz  si  leg&en^' 


LITERATURF.. 


y  tnlL."    Oaltm  ibt  di 


UM I 1-.  (ihu  k,  «■  bm*  )Kr  buHm*-  "  iM  hk* 

OMH.)  Staa  tkuki  tint  iba  Dd»  of  N«Ui  u  pHa- 
dpaUj  tua  uuH  gf  this  i—iiliin,*  vhieta  oae  panw  aad 
lb  Mcr  lUad  la ;  lad  in  ■>  ■afriad  aiuwt  him,  IbU,  d 
iba  can  find  anj  dnat  pnteu  la  ■ircit  hin,  1  ihiok  ob* 
■d  •«  Eul  la  do  U ;  ud  bibimdir.uIuiidTnUiidibu 
•ln.-.dj  (erf  luili  doubt  otllku.t  Tlia  I>-k*  laid  itie  Eirl 
3l  NwibiimbctUBd,  ihil  lbs  quaan  raiauord  deilful 

•■a,  mod  woukl  da  ttawj  Ibing  hcncir.' 

Tba  aunttt  in  our  parlUnKBi  do  not  nfrrmaiil/  end  ra 
aotalml  ^pwnclw,  whan  tha  bud  oTtba  govarainanl  ia 
■B  Ebubclb.  Sha,  indcad,  arpl  down  ■jvotaibiliun  la 
Iha  bouia  from  all  dobaic  on  Iho  iiibjecia.  Bui  when  alia 
diaBDncad  a  ipint  ia  tha  cocnDimi*,  and  luj uig«  aa  bold 
M  bar  ovrn  rojal  atyJa,  ihe  knvw  bow  to  raruba  iha  rxt*- 
pcr«liik|   pruhrbfUaa.     Sha   arao  chamad   Iham  by  rhc 

■ajraljr  fouBd,  bj  ajparibnce,  (bal  Iha  pTaacnl.  lib*  a(i>er 
pmrttiffw,  wBA  mon  aaailr  calaird  and  qiii^led  by  fidlvwijii 
Aao  milling,  olwnaa  Sir  Svowiida  D'l^-n. 

The  wiadom  i^  Eliubaita  bowarir  did  ni>l  wfilicn  her 
BtRpiiiir.  Thaatiufglsvuf  JTiuufurbaih  partiaa:  bu; 

oawkacl  bad  aimcc  r>Ja«l  and  i]Uellrd,.ihniiraaliirHatid 


ntriMnl  ihr  pruKE.  Sha  iidaatiibnl  ID  •  Baaoaaipi  <f  Um 

Iba  princa'i  fDicrnaaa  frum  bu  ciadla.'  Allba  an  af  Era 
jttn  iba  pFiiKfl  waa  oniiroad  lo  h»  lulor,  Mr  (aiiati 
nanla  Sir]  Adan  Krwlon,  a  man  of  lainung  and  capacily, 
wham  Iba  unnca  ai  liBilb  choac  lor  bw  an^raiur-  Tm 
tcnnly  octhr  oid  cuuol«>,  and  ihc  unci  diKiplma  sTIiia 

■liliou|h  inN  at  lunn  wiitooui  a  ihrawd  cicuaa,  or  a  im 

of  piraiaiitry,  which  Laltar  fandlj  liia  pnacaly   boj  oea^ 

lu      la  natfl  puaacaaad  m  avary  bifh  dvfraa. 

lat  ,       Tba  pfinca  tarly  allraclad  tha  allaaiioa,  and  ueilc4 

bopei  cA'  Iboaa  who  wara  about  bia  paraoa.     A  naiH 


wnb  iha  uaual  falicilj  of  bia  narraiivi 


aiiiamrni,  la  lold  b;  Hum 


Fiiwa  H«i7,  dw  aoii  of  Janwa  I,  whnaa  prrmaliin 
death  wai  lanWDlad  hy  tha  penplr,  ■■  wait  u  br  pot-la  and 
bwonaiH,   iitrijuealiaoaUf  would   have  ptofvd  an  haniic 

whole  firr  of  Hir  biilorj  miehi  hava  bavn  eban^d ;  iha 
dari  of  AEincoiiri  and  Crnnv  had  bam  nriicd,  and 
Haarr  tX  had  linllad  Henry  V.  [i  i>  maukabia  that 
Piiner  H-^rr  naamblad  Ihal  moaarch  in  hii  laiiurai,  ■■ 
Bao  J-4i4an  haj  Inilj  recofdad,  1btiuj(h  in  a  conpliaianlarj 
woe,  and  ■•  wr  ma/  are  Sit  hia  j.iclute,  amonf  ih* 
■nbnn  Eniliah  ona*    al  Dulwich  cn]|r(a.  Miirlbi,  in  a 

•  V«  rawihal  Dlhir  ihcnleiUnli  nrwir, 
KHrrrihi  FifUi;  id  whutn  in  Itajnii  are 

A  Touih  wbo  pariihad  in  hia  ri|hi'ealh  jrear  h»  Tur- 
■iahad  iha  nibjeei  of  a  ndama,  whii'h  aven  the  dtfitiFW  ani- 
aialHii  tl'vtrniitr  ha*  asl  deprirad  of  aitraelioD.§  iriha 
laaanile  affe  uTPriaRV  Haarj  haa  prmrrd  inch  a  Ihrmv  for 


paidwrbahiiuda.  Wahara  wdrad  b.'FniKenilv  treat 
*i<h '  An'pcduiai  cf  Children,'  in  the  •  Prarticai'  E.Iik 
liaa'  of  Iha   literary  fairnly  of  Iba  Kdfewoetha;  bul  i 

Boala.  lail  nelaphyainani,  of  whom  anarwardi  we  ha 
brvd  DD  miira.  aaan  to  hiaa  reaambled  other  auianai 

"---    Ueory,  at  a  yerr  earlji  lie,  i»t  aieaadinc  ii 

iwad  a  ihmifhifulacaa  of  character,  ainfular  if 
nrlhinc  ia  iba  r<Tmail«n  uf  thii  .arly  rharaei 
liibuled  la  iha  Couuna  of  Mar.     Tbii  l> 


TV."'  ' 


■mnl  ■■  lurd  by  iha  I 

fitaa  a  mudam  auihutay;  iba  pcaaaiH  la  ■ 

(  The  D»b(  of  Norfolk  wia.  ■  wkhifiit  nmpi 
■Atm  in  Eoilaial  1  and  Iha  (gnalUa  of  hta  ndi 

Mary.   BncRUandhoavarablaii 


•Ueh.kyihelraeercrf.iBlhteyaaiiriJaatonio 
■aaa  the  Itimi  atid  Huraofacoaiirirary 
:  UiMO,  aoL  V.  eh.  ai  1  u  Iha  ehiaa  nf  IHi. 
(  Dr.  Bhfch-a  UftaflUa  PctaCK 


baTini  aiway.' dlUgeDilT   obaai 
havHiur,  and  apeechva.  *    tt  wi 


lived   bia    diaimaiiiM,  b^ 

apeechva.'*    tt  waa  al  rha  earne^l  deaira  of 

Lord  and  Lady  Lundej,lhal  iba  writvrbf  theaaaoaolutaa 

'   iw  up  Ihia  rabiiua.     Tha  oiaBuieHpl  ia  whhout  data, 

I  a>  Lord  Lumlcy  di«j  ia  April,  ISU,  lad  ieanaf  ■• 

ir,  bia  library  waaibrn  purehaKd  fur  Ihe  prince,  Uaaiy 


ulied  hiafineaalbj 


The  *.,U 
«l  wi.rtii  I 
of  amarra 


iried,    I  .ball  aiiempi  a 


and  divpeaiLH'na  of  the  priQccly  biij. 

Piiner  Henry  in  hit  chiMhuod  rarely  wepi,  and  eadurcd 
■- When  a  boy  wrr«led  with  him  ■ 

»  xeiwe  uf  hNlice  wai  early ;  Sof 

._      _  , )  hitle  Barl  of  Mar,  ill  treated  OM 

vf  hia  pairea,  Kenry  rrpmard   hb  puarila  frirad  ;  '  1  lava 
you  becauaa  you  «ia  iny  lord't  aaii  and  my  conain  I  bat,  il 
you  be  noi  baiter  eondiiionad,  I  wiH  Una  nich  an  «a*  b«t- 
lar,'  naniinc  Ihe  child  thai  bad  comjdiinrd  oT  him. 
The  firal  linw  be  want  la  iha  luwn  of  Siithni  lo  moM 

com,  II  VaKsiruik  ainick  liin  wiih  the  ahapa  of  Ihe  top  ha 
uaed  lo  |Hty  with;  and  ihe  child  eidaimrd,  'Thai't  a 
(nod  lop.'     'Why  do  ynu  not  then  |>l(y  with  il'/*     ba 

-■-  •  " '-•  —  '- and  I  will  play  wiih  it.' 

lifhi  eipeei  in  a  bvdy 

When  allied  what  iBalrum^ni  he  likrd  iralT  ha  anawared, 

ha  prrfurmad  hia  beioical  neitian  with  pride  and  drii/ihi, 
iiHire  panicuiarly  when  hetura  iha  kia^,  iha  cotiataMa  of 
Caaiitc,  and  oihrr  amhaaaadm.  He  wai  inatnictrd  b*  hia 
niialar  Id  handle  and  1'-m  iha  pike,  to  march  and  hold  kiab 
aelf  n  an  alTwird  i^yle  nf  aiatcliana,  arRodinf  to  ih* 

and  (riiBritl  faibiona';  yet  lo  ahnw  that  hia  dodika  araoa 
frum  no  want  iif  >kill  'm  a   nn<lia(  aeenmpliahnani,  ha 


Thia  it  jiHl  the  fiBi 


in  Iha  i 


own  naiaral  demeiBBr.    On  one  of  ihaaa  ote 

of  lhn>  martiBeiB  obHTainc  that  Ike*  null 

id  Hibkeia  •hiItm  ibaa  alwara  kejH  ima  order 

ihint,   *  WtiBi  then  miM  ihey  da,* 


nererbe 

and  mi-ii 

niad  Henry,  •  when  Ihey  wade  Ikmniib 


err     In  all  lldnt*  fr^nm  of  tr 


hm  thai  thai  ra> 


■hii  nnw,'  laid  the   myai  hny  faeeiiniiiily,   '  ihnj/h  ihej 
ahmild  have  nin  al  lih  iiifether  in  nt  belli.' 

H4nati'«aluirre-i<.ntwrrrwr«i'i.  Whm  nne  repom4 
to  Henry  thai  tha  Kini  id"  France  had  raid  thai  hit  bia. 
lard,  aa  well  aa  Ihr  hailinl  of  Nnrmandv,  lAflil  cnsqnar 
EnrlanI, — tha  prinerit  hny  eidaimad,  '  111  lo  ciiflli  whb 
bin,  if  ba  go  about  any  anch  meam-.'— I'bara  wu  ■  dkh 


ITS 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


oTieNy  before  the  prmoe  in  the  form  oTa  crown,  with  three 
iaibes :  and  a  kind  of  bufiboo,  whom  the  prince  used  to 
banter,  said  to  the  prince  that  that  d»h  waa  worth  a  crown. 

*  Aye !'  exclaimed  the  future  English  hero,  *  I  would  I  had 
that  crown  !*— *  It  would  be  a  great  dish,'  rejoined  the  bui^ 
loon.  *  How  can  that  be,'  replied  th«  prince,  *  since  you 
value  it  but  a  crown 7*— When  James  I  asked  him  whether 
ko  loved  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen  belter,  he  replied, 

*  Englishmen,  because  he  was  of  kindred  to  more  noble 
persons  of  England  than  of  France ;'  and  when  the  king 
inquired  whether  he  loTed  the  English  or  Qermana  belter  7 
he  replied,  the  English ;  on  which  the  king  obeerving  that 
AM  mother  was  a  German,  the  prince  replied, '  Sir,  you 
MTtt  the  wit  thereof.'  A  southern  speech,  adds  the  wri- 
Mr,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say — you  are  the  cause  thereof. 

Bom  m  Scotland,  and  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  at 
attme  when  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  two  nations  were 
ninning  so  high,  the  bov  dden  had  occasion  to  express  the 
«niiy  of  aflfeciion,  which  was  really  in  his  heart.  Being 
qoeslioned  by  a  nobleman,  whether,  after  his  father,  he 
bad  rather  be  a  king  of  England  or  Scotland '/  he  aaked, 
*whichof  them  was  best?*  being  answered,  that  it  was 
England,  *  Then,*  said  the  Scottish  born  prince,  'would  I 
lave  both !'    And  once  in  reading  this  ver^e  in  Virgil, 

TrosTyriusve  mihi  nullo  diicrlmine  agetur, 
the  boy  said  be  would  make  use  of  that  verse  for  hinueli^ 
with  a sij^ht  alteration,  thus — 

*  Anglus  Scoiusne  mihi  nullo  discrimlna  agecur.* 

He  was  careful  to  keep  alive  the  same  feeling  for  ano- 
ther part  fif  the  British  dominions,  and  the  yoimg  nnnce 
•ppears  to  have  been  regarded  with  great  aitcctioa  by  the 
Welsh ;  for  when  once  the  prince  asked  a  gentleman  at 
what  mark  he  should  shoot?  the  courtier  trainied  with  lev- 
ity at  a  Welshman  who  was  present.  *  Will  you  see  then,' 
Mtid  the  princely  boy, '  how  I  will  shoot  at  Wrhhrnen  V 
Turning  his  back  (rom  him,  the  Prince  shot  hb  arrow  in 
Che  air.^-When  a  Welshman  who  had  taken  a  large  ca- 
louse,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  and  his  head,  said'in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  that  the  prince  should  have  40,000 
Welshmen  to  wait  upon  him  against  any  king  in  Christen- 
dom :  the  king,  not  a  little  jealous,  hastily  inquired, '  To  do 
what?*  the  little  prince  turned  away  the  momentary  alarm 
by  his  facetiousness,  '  To  cut  offi  he  heads  of  40,000  leeks.' 

His  bold  and  martial  character  was  discoverable  in  mi- 
Bute  circumsunces  like  these.  Eaiin«  in  ih<9  king's  pre- 
tence a  di<h  of  milk,  the  king  asked  him  why  he  ate  so 
much  child's  meal?  *Sir,  it  is  also  man's  meat.'  Henry 
Implied  ;— and  immediately  after,  having  f«Ml  heartily  on  a 

Cirtridge,  the  king  obiterved,  that  that  meat  would  make 
m  a  coward,  according  to  the  preval»*nt  notions  of  the 
ace  respecting  diet ;  to  which  ihe  young  prince  replied, 

*  Though  it  be  but  a  cowardly  f<»wl,  it  shail  not  make  me  a 
eoward.'— Once  taking  strawHerrieM  wiih  two  spoons,  when 
one  might  have  sufficed,  our  infant  Mars  gaily  exclaimed, 

*  The  one  f  use  as  a  rapier,  and  the  other  as  a  dagger.' 

Adam  Newton  appi-ars  n»  have  filled  his  office  as  pre- 
ceptor with  no  servility  to  the  capririotiR  fancies  of  the 
princely  b<ty.  Desirous,  however,  of  cherishinj  the  gen- 
•rous  spirit  and  playful  humour  of  Henry,  his  tutor  encou- 
raged a  freedom  of  jesting  with  him,  which  appears  to  have 
been  carried  at  times  to  a  degree  of  momentary  irritabiliiy 
on  the  side  of  the  tutor,  by  the  keen  humtMir  of  the  b<iy. 
While  the  rnval  pupil  held  his  master  in  equal  reverence 
and  affection,' the  gayelyof  his  temf»er  sometimes  twitched 
Che  equability  or  the  gravity  of  the  preceptor.  When 
Newton,  wishing  to  set  an  example  to  the  prince  in  heroic 
•xercise!*,  one  dav  practised  the  pike,  and  tossing  it  with 
fuch  little  skill  as  to  have  failed  in  the  attempt,  the  young 
prince  telling  him  of  his  failure,  Newton  obviously  lost  his 
temper,  observing,  that  *  to  find  fault  was  an  evil  humonr.* 
Master,  I  take  the  humour  of  yoii.»  «  ft  becomes  not  a 
prince,'  observed  Newton.  *  Then,'  retorted  the  young 
prince,  •  doth  it  worse  become  a  prince's  master !'— ^ome 
of  these  harmless  bickerings  are  amusing.  When  his  tu- 
lor  playing  at  shudle  board  with  the  prince,  blamed  him 
for  changing  so  often,  and  taking  uii  a  piece,  threw  it  on  the 
board,  and  misiied  his  aim,  the  prince  smilingly  exclaimed, 
•Well  thrown,  maMer;'  on  which  the  tutor,  a  little  vexed, 
•aid  '  he  would  not  strive  with  a  prince  at  shuffie  board.' 
H#»nry  observed,  '  Yet  you  gownsmen  should  be  best  at 
sir  h  exercises,  which  are  not  meet  for  men  who  are  more 
ftimng.'  The  tutor,  a  little  irrit  ited,  said.  •  I  am  meet 
for  whipping  of  boys.'  *  You  vaunt  then,'  retorted  the 
princo  *  ^hat  which  a  ploogbman  or  cart  driver  can  do  bet* 


tar  than  you.'  *  I  can  do  oiore,'  said  the  tutor,  *  for  I  caC 
govern  foolish  children.'  On  which  the  prince,  wlio,  m  his 
respect  for  his  tutor,  did  not  care  to  carry  the  je«t  further, 
rose  from  table,  and  in  a  low  voice  to  those  near  him  said, 
'  He  had  need  be  a  wise  man  that  could  do  that.'— NewtoQ 
was  sometimes  severe  in  his  chariisenients ;  for  when  iha 
prince  was  play  ins  at  gutf,  and  having  warned  his  tutor 
who  was  standing  by  in  converaatioo,  that  he  was  going  to 
strike  the  ball,  aiMl  having  lifted  up  the  gofi^iib,  some  one 
observing,  *  Beware,  Sir,  that  you  hit  not  Mr  Newton^ 
the  prince  drew  back  the  dub,  but  smiUngly  (^served, 

*  Had  I  done  so,  I  bad  but  paid  my  debts.'— At  another 
time,  when  he  was  amusing  himself  with  the  sp<Ht8  of  a 
cliild,  his  tutor  wishing  to  diaw  him  to  more  manly  exer- 
cises, amongst  other  thincs,  said  to  him  in  good  humour, 
'  God  send  you  a  wise  wifo  !*  *  That  she  may  govern  you 
and  me !'  said  the  prince.  The  tutor  observed,  that '  be 
had  one  of  his  own ;'  the  prince  replied,  '  But  mine,  if  I 
have  one,  would  govern  your  wife,  and  by  that  means  would 
govern  both  you  and  me.'— Henry,  at  this  early  age,  ea> 
celled  in  a  quickness  of  reply,  c<imbiiied  with  reflection, 
which  marks  the  precocity  of  his  intellect.  His  tutor  hav- 
ing laid  a  wager  with  the  prince  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  seeing  h*ia 
forget  himself  once  or  twice,  standing  in  that  posture,  the 
tutor  said, '  Sir,  the  wager  is  woo ;  you  have  failed  twice  ,-* 
'  Master,'  rephed  Henry,  *  Saint  Peter's  cock  crewthnce.' 
A  musician  having  played  a  voluntary  in  his  presence, 
was  requested  to  play  the  same  again.  *  1  could  not  for 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,*  said  the  musician,  *  for  this  were 
harder  than  for  a  preacher  to  repeat  word  by  word  a  ser* 
mon  that  he  had  not  learned  by  rute.'  A  dergvman  stand- 
ing by,  observed  that  he  thought  a  preacher  mixht  do  that ; 

*  Perhaps,'  rejoined  the  young  prince,  *  for  a  bishoprick  !' 

The  natural  facetiousness  of  hk  temper  apinrars  fre> 
qtiently  in  the  good  humour  with  which  the  hitle  prince 
was  accustomed  to  treat  his  domestics.  He  had  two  ol 
opposite  characters,  who  were  frequently  set  by  the  eara 
for  the  sake  of  the  spoil;  the  one,  Murray,  luick-nanied 

*  the  tailor,'  lovud  his  liquor ;  and  the  other  was  a  siuut 

*  trencherman.'  The  king  desired  the  prince  to  fHir  an 
end  to  these  brawls,  and  to  make  the  men  agree  and  that 
the  agreement  should  be  written  and  8ub«cribe«J  hy  bofh. 

*  Then,'  said  the  prince,  *  must  the  dninken  lailor  subscribe 
it  with  chalk,  for  he  cannot  write  his  nante,  and  iht-n  I 
will  make  them  agree  U|>on  this  condition— that  the  trench- 
erman shall  go  into  the  cellar  and  drink  with  Will  Murw 
ray,  and  Will  Murrav  shall  make  a  great  wallet  for  ihe 
trencherman  to  carry  his  victuals  in.'-^One  of  his  servants 
having  cut  the  prince's  finder,  and  sucked  out  the  blood 
with  his  m<»uth,  that  it  might  heal  the  more  eaiiily,  the 
young  prince,  who  expreitsed  no  disi«l«Tasiire  at  the  sccri- 
dent,  said  to  him  pl'*asantly,  '  If,  which  God  f<irbid !  my 
father,  myself,  arid  the  rest  of  his  kindred  should  fail,  yuu 
might  claim  the  crown,  fur  you  have  now  in  you  the  blood 
royal.'— Our  little  pnnce  once  resolved  on  a  hearty  game  of 
play,  and  for  this  purpose  only  admitted  hi^  young  e<*ntle- 
men,  and  excluded  the  men  ;  it  happened  that  an  old  ser- 
vant, not  aware  of  the  injunction,  entered  the  apartment, 
on  which  the  printte  told  him  he  might  play  too ;  and  when 
the  prince  was  axked  why  ho  admitted  this  old  man  rather 
than  the  other  men,  he  rejoined,  '  Because  he  had  a  right 
to  be  of  their  number,  for  Senae  hU  jmtr. 

Nor  was  Henry  susceptible  of  gross  flattery,  tor  when 
once  he  wore  while  shoes,  and  one  said  he  longed  to  kiss 
his  foot,  the  prince  said  to  the  fawning  courtier, '  Sir  I  an 
not  the  pope ;'  the  other  replied  that  he  would  not  kiss  the 
pone's  foot,  except  it  were  to  bite  off*  his  great  toe.     The 

Erince  gravely  rejoined ;  *  At  Rome  you  would  be  glad  to 
iss  his  foot,  and  forget  the  rest.' 

It  was  then  the  mode,  when  the  king  or  the  prince  travell- 
ed, to  sleep  with  their  suite  at  the  house,  of  the  nobiKiy; 
and  the  loyslty  and  zeal  of  the  host  were  usually  displayed 
in  the  reception  given  to  the  roval  guests.  It  happened 
that  in  one  of  these  excursions  the  prince's  servants  coea* 
plained  that  they  had  been  oblif  ed  to  go  to  bed  supperless, 
through  the  pinching  parsimony  of  the  house,  which 
the  little  prince  at  the  time  of  hearing  seemed  to  take  as 
great  notice  of.  The  next  morning  the  lady  of  the  honsc 
coming  tc  pay  her  respect  9  to  him  she  found  him  turning 
over  a  volume  thnt  had  many  pictures  in  it ;  one  of  whirS 
was  a  painting  of  a  company  sitting  at  a  banquet :  this  he 
showed  her.  <  I  invite  you  madam,  to  a  feast.'  *Ta 
what  feast?'  she  asked.  *  To  this  foast,'  said  tlM 
boy.    '  What,  wouU  your  highness  givo  ma  bat  a  paiMsc 
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IrMt  T  Vvamg  hw  eje  on  ber,  ha  said,  *  No  beit«r,  n»> 
dmm,  M  fouod  in  Uim  bousf!.'  There  waa  a  delicacy  and 
greaincM  of  sfMril  in  Ibis  iii|eniu«u  repriniaiid,  far  exceliiof 
tiM  wit  ofa  child. 

AcoordJnf  to  ihia  anecdote-writer,  it  appears  that  Jamw 
I  pfubaUjT  uM  not  delight  in  the  martial  dispositiom  of  his 
■un,  whose  habits  and  opinioni  were,  in  all  respects,  form- 
iof  ibemselves  uppueita  to  his  own  tranquil  and  hierary 
character.  Ths  writer  says  that,  *  his  m^esty,  with  the 
u4ena  of  love  to  him,  would  sometimes  int*  rlace  sharp 
speeches,  and  other  denKXutraiiotis  of  fatherly  severity.' 
Henry,  who  however  lived,  though  be  died  early,  to  be- 
eoiBe  a  pairon  of  ing«niu«is  men  and  a  lover  of  genius, 
was  himscIT  at  least  as  much  enamoured  of  the  pike  as  of 
tfte  pen.  The  king,  to  rouM  him  to  study,  told  nim,  that 
if  he  did  not  apply  more  dilicenily  to  his  buuk,  his  brother 
duke  Charles,  vtbo  seemed  already  attached  to  study, 
would  prove  more  able  for  government  and  fur  the  calN- 
aei  ;  and  ihat  himself  would  be  only  fit  for  field  ezer- 
e»e»  anJ  military  aflairs.  To  bis  faiher,  ihe  little  prince 
made  no  refily  :  out  whtn  his  tutor  one  dsy  reminded  him 
of  what  hia  (aihet  had  said,  to  stimulate  our  young  prince 
to  hterary  diligence,  Henry  asked,  wlirther  he  thought  his 
hnuher  would  |irove  so  gmid  a  scholar  7  His  tutor  replied, 
that  lie  was  likely  to  pntve  so.  *  Then,'  rtyoined  our  ht- 
tle  piioce  will  I  make  Cltarlet  archbishop  «f  Oanterbury. 

Uur  Henry  was  devoutly  pious  simJ  rigid  in  never  per^ 
milting  before  him  any  licentious  Isngiiage  or  manners.  It 
is  welf  known  that  James  I  had  a  habit  of  swearing,— in- 
nncent  expletives  in  ctinversation,  which,  in  truth,  tm\y 
rxpresred  tic  warmth  of  hi«  ffelinf;s :  but  in  that  sge, 
*«hen  Puritan«m  had  already  |K»»»csited  lialf  the  naiitin, 
■n  oath  was  cc>nsidrred  an  iioihinK  short  of  bls^phemy. 
Henry  once  made  a  keen  allusion  Ui  thii  verbal  frsilty  of 
his  fitibi'r*s ;  fur  when  be  was  toki  that  some  liawk^  were 
to  be  M*nt  to  him,  but  it  wss  thought  that  the  king  wuukl 
interceiit  some  of  them,  he  replied  *  He  niav  do  as  he 
pkases,  for  he  shall  not  be  put  to  the  oaih  for  the  matter.' 
THe  kinff  once  asking  him  what  were  ihe  best  vrnes  he 
had  learned  in  the  first  book  of  Virgil,  Henry  snswered, 
These: 

Rex  erst  JEneas  nobis  quo  jiistior  alter 
Vec  pietaie  fuH,  iiec  belk>  msjor  et  srmb. 

Such  are  a  lew  of  the  puerile  snecdoles  of  a  prince  who 
died  in  early  youth,  cleaned  from  a  cnniemporary  manu- 
seripi,  by  an  rye  and  ear  witness.  They  are  trifles,  but 
trifles  consecrated  by  his  name.  They  are  genuine  !  and 
the  philoftopher  kixnrs  how  to  value  the  indirstions  of  a 
great  and  liermc  character.  There  are  among  them  some, 
which  mav  occasion  an  insttt-ntive  reader  to  forget  that 
ibey  are  all  the  speeches  and  the  actions  of  a  child ! 

rn  DiAmT  or  a  mastxb  or  the  cercmoities. 
Of  cniirt-etiquette,  few  are  acquainted  with  its  myste- 
ries, and  St  ill  fewer  have  lost  themselves  in  its  labyrinth  of 
ibntts.  Whence  its  origin  ?  Perhaps  from  those  grsve 
and  coarlly  Italians,  who,  in  their  prtty  pomp<ius  courts, 
mada  the  whole  business  of  their  efleminatn  davs  consist 
in  pfcjMOtfisi ;  and,  wanting  realities  to  keep  iKenmelves 
slive,  affected  the  mere  shadows  of  life  and  acticm,  in  a 
world  of  these  roodteries  of  state.  It  suited  well  the  ge- 
■ios  of  a  people  who  boasted  of  elementary  works,  to  leach 
bow  aflroats  were  to  be  given,  and  how  to  be  taken ;  snd 
who  bad  some  reason  to  pride  themselves  in  uroducini  the 
Conegiaao  of  Castiflione,  and  the  Galateo  of  Delia  Casa. 
They  carried  this  refining  temper  into  the  most  trivial  cir- 
comalaaces,  when  a  court  was  to  be  the  theatre  and  mo- 
narchs  and  their  representatives  the  actors.  Precedence, 
and  other  honorary  di«criminaiinnH,  esiiblish  the  useful 
distinctinne  of  ranks,  and  of  individuals ;  but  tlieir  minuter 
crint  (bnmi,  subtilised  by  Italian  conceits,  with  an  enidiiion 
of  precedents,  and  a  logic  of  nice  distinctions,  imparted  a 
meek  dignity  of  science  to  the  solemn  fopperies  <if  a  mas- 
ter of  the  eeremooies,  who  exhsusted  all  the  fiicuhies  of 
kis  snul  on  the  cquipoiideranceof  the  first  place  of  inferior 
degree  with  the  last  of  a  siiperior;  who  turned  into  a  po- 
itical  eontest  the  facing  of  a  chair  and  a  stool ;  made  a 
rsecpcioo  at  the  •lairs'-head,  or  at  the  door,  raise  a  elssh 
between  two  rival  nations ;  a  visit  out  of  time  require  a 
aegntiation  of  three  mon'hs ;  or  an  awkward  invitation  pro- 
tfnce  ft  siidden  fit  of  nrkness  ;  while  msnv  a  rining  sms- 
gomsi,  in  the  formidable  shapes  of  ambasssdorp,  were 
leady  m  despatch  a  courier  to  their  roims,  for  the  omission 
sr  arfflecl,  of  a  sioffle  jnmefilKs.  The  pride  of  nations,  in 
pacific  tiroes,  has  only  these  means  to  maintain  their  jeal- 
nf  pofitmr :  jet  aiiauld  imH  tba  poopl*  be  gratenl  to 


tlie  sovereign  who  confines  his  campaigns  to  his  drawii^ 
loom ;  whose  field-marshal  is  a  tripping  master  of  the  cere* 
monies;  whose  stratagems  are  only  to  save  the  invioiabi- 
bty  of  court-etiqueitc  ;  and  whose  battles  of  peace  are  oin 
ly  for  precedence  7 

When  the  Earls  of  Holland  and  Csrlisle,  our  ambass^ 
dors  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France  lu  1624,  were  a* 
Paris,  to  treat  ol  the  marriage  of  Charles  with  Henrietta, 
and  to  join  in  a  league  against  Spain,  before  they  allowed 
their  propositions,  they  were  desirous  of  ascertaining  m 
what  manner  Caidiual  Richelieu  would  receive  theaa. 
The  Marquis  of  VUle-aux-Cl«rs  was  employed  m  this  ne> 
goiiation,  which  appea^ii  at  least  as  important  as  the  mar^ 
riage  and  the  league.  He  brought  (or  answer,  that  the 
cardinal  wouki  receive  them  as  be  did  the  ambanadors  of 
the  Kmperor  and  the  King  of  Spam ;  that  he  could  not 
give  them  the  right  hand  in  his  own  house,  because  he 
never  honoured  in  ihb  way  those  ambassadors  ;  but  that, 
in  reconducting  them  out  of  his  room,  he  wouki  go  farther 
than  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  provided  thit  thry  v^ould 
permit  him  to  cover  this  unusual  proceeding  with  a  pretext, 
that  the  others  might  not  draw  any  consequences  (icmi  it  m 
thtrir  favour.  Our  anibas»idors  did  not  disapprove  of  this  ex* 
pedicnt,  but  ihev  begged  time  to  receive  the  instructions  of 
his  majesty.  As  this  would  create  a  considers ble  delay, 
they  prop<«ed  another,  which  would  set  at  revt,  lor  the  m^ 
ment,  the  jmnetUlio.  They  observed,  tliat  if  the  cardinal 
would  feign  himself  »ick,  they  would  go  to  see  him  :  on 
which  Ihe  csrdiiisl  immediately  went  to  bed,  and  an  inieiw 
view,  so  imiMMisnt  to  both  nations,  took  plsce,  snd  srticlet 
of  great  dimculiy  were  discussed,  by  the  cardinil's  bed- 
side !  Wbf n  the  Nuncio  Spada  would  have  nude  the 
cardinal  jealous  of  the  pretensions  of  the  English  anibas* 
sadors,  and  reproached  him  with  yieMing  his  precedence 
to  ihem,  the  csrdinal  denied  this.  *  I  never  go  before 
them,  it  b  true,  but  hkewi»e  I  never  accompany  them ;  I 
wait  fur  thrni  only  in  the  chsmber  of  audience,  either  seat- 
ed in  the  most  honoursble  place,  or  sisnding,  till  the  table 
is  ready :  1  sm  always  the  first  to  speak,  and  the  first  to  be 
sestrd  ;  snd  besides  I  hsve  nevt-r  choceu  to  return  their 
visit,  winch  has  roatie  the  Earl  uf  Carlisle  so  outragfous.'* 

Such  was  the  ludicntus  gravity  of  those  court-eitquettes, 
or  punetiUioa,  combined  with  political  consequences,  oi 
whit  h  I  am  now  to  exhibit  a  picture. 

When  James  1  ascended  the  throne  of  his  united  king* 
doms,  and  promised  hlm^elf  and  the  world  kmg  halcyon 
days  of  peace,  furei|!n  princes,  and  a  long  train  of  imbas- 
ssdors  fn>m  every  Kurofiean  i»oiKer,  rehoriedlothe  English 
court.  The  panfic  nionsrcn,  in  emulstion  of  an  (iffice 
which  already  existed  in  the  courts  of  Europe,  created 
that  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  after  the  mode  of 
France,  observes  Roger  Coke.f  This  was  now  found 
necessary  to  preserve  ihe  state,  snd  allay  the  perp<'tual 
jealousies  of  the  representatives  of  their  sovereigns.  The 
first  officer  was  Sir  Leiftis  Lewkncr,|  with  an  assistant. 
Sir  John  Finett,  v^ho,  at  length,  succeeded  him  under 
Charles  I,  and  seems  to  hsve  been  m«>re  amply  blest  with 
the  genius  of  the  place  ;  his  soul  doated  on  the  honour  of 
the  office  ;  and  in  that  age  of  peace  and  of  ceremony,  we 
may  be  astonished  at  the  siibtilty  of  his  inventive  shifis  and 
c<intrivances,  in  quieting  that  school  of  angry  and  rigid 
boys  whom  he  had  under  his  care— the  ambassadors  of 
Europe! 

Sir  John  Finett,  like  a  msn  of  genius,  in  office,  and  liv* 
ini  too  in  an  age  of  diaries,  hss  not  resisted  the  pleasant 
labour  of  perpetuating  his  own  narrative. §  He  has  told 
every  circumstance  with  a  chronological  exactinidf,  v^hich 
passed  in  his  province  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  ;  and 
when  we  consider  that   he  was  a  busy  actor  smidst  the 

•  La  Vis  de  CsnI.  Rk'hplieu,  snonymotis,  but  written  by  J 
Le  Clerc,  1005,  vol.  I  p.  lis— 125.  ' 

t  *  A  Detection  of  the  Court  and  State  of  England,*  vol 
1, 13. 

1  Stows's  Annals,  n.  824. 

\  1  give  the  thic  of  this  rsre  volume,  *  Fhiftti  Pliiloxensla 
Some  rhoicc  obeenrntions  of  Sir  John  Finett,  Knight,  snd  mas 
ter  of  the  ceremonies  ti>the  two  Inpt  kings ;  touching  the  rt-rep 
tion  sn<i  precedenre.  the  treatment  snd  aiidirnre,  the  prnnfl 
Ikis  smi  contests  of  loreijm  snibssssdors  in  England.    Lr^rnti 
limit  Mmiflum.  1656.*  iMiiv  very  curiniia  diary  wss  pi!blif>ned 
sftiir  the  author's  death,  by  his  friend  Jaires  Howell,  the  welU 
known  wiiirr:  snd  Oldys,  whose  literary  curkH-ity  scsrcely 
sny  ihinf  in  our  domestk  Ikerstiire  hss  escapeil,  hsr  snaiv9-*d 
the  Tolnmi'  with  hia  arrustomed  rare.   He  mentions  that  thcrs 
wss  a  nisfiuscrlpi  in  being,  more  full  thsn  the  one  publishsd : 
of  which  1  have  not  been  able  to  learn  further. 

Srituk  UbnnaH,  p.  les. 
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wbote  diploauitie  cotm,  w«  shall  not  be  surpriMd  by  di^ 
eotrerinj^,  in  thu  •mall  rolume  of  great  curioaiiy,  a  vein  of 
ptcret  and  authentic  history ;  it  throws  a  new  light  on  many 
iasiim'tant  events,  in  which  the  historians  of  the  tiroes  are 
dencif  nt,  who  had  nut  the  knowledge  of  this  assidito«is  ob- 
server. But  my  present  purpose  is  not  to  treat  Sir  John 
with  all  the  cer<*nionious  punetitlio$t  of  which  he  was  him* 
Mtf  the  arbiter  ;  nor  to  quote  him  on  grave  subjects,  which 
ftuure  historians  may  well  do. 

This  volume  contains  the  ruptures  of  a  morning,  and 
the  pi-ace-maknigs  of  an  evening ;  sometimes  it  tells  of 
*  a  rifuh  between  the  Savoy  and  Florence  ambassadors 
for  prrcedence ;'— now  of  *^uettionf  betwixt  the  Imperial 
and  Venetian  ainbasKiidors,  com't-ming  titleM  and  vitiiB* 
how  ihe;|r  were  to  address  one  another,  and  who  was  to 
pay  the  hri«t  visit !— >tbeQ  *  the  Frenchman  takes  eaneepftons 
ab(»ut  pladnff.*  This  historian  of  the  leveo  now  records, 
'  that  the  French  ambassador  gets  ground  of  the  Spanish  ;' 
but  soon  afler,  so  eventful  were  these  drawing  room  poli- 
tics, that  a  day  of  festival  has  passed  away  in  suspense, 
while  a  privy  council  has  been  hastily  summoned,  to  in- 
quire HMy  the  French  ambassador  had  *  a  defluction  of 
rtieum  in  his  teeth,  besides  a  fit  of  the  ague,'  although  he 
hoped  to  be  present  at  the  same  festival  next  year !  or 
being  invited  to  a  mask,  dvclnred  *  his  stomach  would  not 
agree  with  cold  meats :'  *  thereby  pointing*  (shrewdly  ob- 
serves Sir  John)  'at  the  mvitation  and  presence  u'f  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who,  at  the  mask  the  ChriatmoM  6e- 
/are,  had  appeared  in  the  first  place.* 

Sometimes  wo  discover  our  master  of  the  ceremonies 
disentanttling  himself,  and  the  lord  chamb4*rlain,  from  the 
■Mst  provoking  perplexities,  by  a  clever  and  civil  lie.  Thus 
tt  hap|>ened,  when  the  Muscovite  ambassador  would  not 
yield  prece«ience  to  the  French  nor  Spaniard.  On  this 
occasion.  Sir  John,  at  his  wits  end,  contrived  an  obscure 
situation,  in  which  the  Russ  imagined  he  was  highly  ho- 
noured, as  there  he  enjoyed  a  full  sight  of  the  king's  fare, 
though  he  could  see  nothing  of  the  entertainment  itself; 
while  the  other  ambassadors  were  so  kind  as  *  not  to  take 
exception,'  not  caring  about  the  Hiissian,  from  the  re- 
sioteness  of  his  country,  and  the  little  interest  that  court 
then  had  in  Europe !  But  Sir  John  displayed  even  a 
bolder  invfntion  when  the  Muscovite,  at  his  reception  at 
Whitehall,  complained  that  only  one  lord  was  in  waiting 
at  the  stairs-head,  while  no  one  had  met  him  in  the 
court-vard.  Sir  John  assured  him  that  in  Euftland  it  was 
eonsicTered  a  greater  honour  to  be  received  by  one  lord 
than  by  two! 

Sir  John  discovered  all  his  acumen  in  the  solemn  inves- 
tigation of  *  Which  was  the  upper  end  of  the  table  V 
Arguments  and  inftrences  were  deduced  from  precedents 

3 noted  ;  but  as  precedents  sometimes  look  cnntrary  ways, 
lis  affair  might  still  have  remained  tub  judicty  had  not 
Sir  John  oracularly  pronounced  that  *  in  spite  of  the 
chimneys  in  England,  where  the  best  man  sits  is  that  end 
of  the  table.'  Sir  John,  indeed,  would  often  take  the 
most  enlarged  view  of  things;  as  when  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, after  hunting  with  the  king  at  Theobalds,  dined 
with  his  majesty  in  the  urivy  chamber,  his  son  Don  An- 
traiio  dined  in  the  council  chamber  with  some  of  the  kin;>'s 
attendants.  Don  Antonio  seated  himself  on  a  stool  at  the 
end  of  the  tabic.  '  One  of  the  gentlemen  ush<-rs  tn/^k 
exception  at  this,  being,  he  said,  irregular  and  iinui>ual, 
that  place  being  ever  wont  to  be  reserved  empty  far  elate  P 
In  a  word,  no  person  in  the  world  was  ever  to  sit  on  that 
•tool ;  but  Sir  John,  holding  ■  confer^nce  before  he  chose 
to  disturb  the  Spanish  grandee,  finally  determined  that 
this  was  the  ntperetitum  of  a  eentleman-usher,  and  tt  was 
therefore  neglected.  Thus  Sir  John  could,  at  a  critical 
moment,  exert  a  more  liberal  spirit,  and  ri^k  an  empty 
•tool  again«!t  a  little  ease  and  quiet ;  which  were  no  com- 
mon occurrences  with  that  martyr  of  state,  a  master  of 
eeremonies ! 

Bill  Sir  John,  to  me  he  is  so  entertaining  a  personage 
Jilt  I  do  not  care  to  get  rid  of  him,  had  to  overcome  di^ 
fict'liies  which  stretched  his  fine  genius  on  tenter  hooks. 
Once,  rarely  did  the  like  unlucky  arrident  happen  to  the 
wary  master  of  the  ceremonies,  did  Sir  J*»hn  ejL.'eed  th»*  civi- 
lity of  hiH  instructions,  or  rather  his  half-inKtrurti.  ns.  Being 
sent  to  invi'e  the  Dutch  ambassador,  and  the  Slates'  com- 
Hiisfioners,  then  a  young  and  new  government,  to  the 
cereuMinies  of  St  Gieorge's  day,  they  inquired  whether 
they  nhoiild  have  the  same  respect  paid  to  them  as  other 
amhastvadors?  The  b!and  Sir  John,  out  of  the  milkiness 
x*  his  blood,  said  he  doubted  it  not.    As  soon,  however, 


as  he  retnmed  to  the  lord  chamberlain,  he  discovered,  Umi 
he  had  been  sought  for  up  and  down,  to  •top  the  invitation. 
The  lord  chamberlam  aaid.  Sir  John  had  exceeded  hw 
commission,  if  he  had  invited  the  Dutchmen  *  to  stand  in 
the  ckfset  of  the  queen's  side  ;  because  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador wouM  never  endure  them  ao  near  khn,  vJurw 
there  waa  hut  a  thin  leiunseof  6oani  between^  etnd  a  tcindma 
which  might  he  opened?  Sir  John  said  gently,  he  had 
dune  no  otherwise  than  he  had  been  desired;  which,  how- 
ever, the  lord  chamberlain,  in  partf  denied,  (cautious  and 
civil !)  *  and  I  was  not  so  unmannerly  as  to  contend  againi<t, 
(aupple,  but  uneasy!)  This  affair  ended  miserably  for 
the  poor  Dutchmen.  Those  new  republicans  were  thca 
regarded  with  the  most  jealous  contempt  by  all  the  amba»> 
•adors,  and  wore  just  venturing  on  their  first  dancing 
•tepa,  to  move  among  crowned  heads.  The  Dutch  now 
resolved  not  to  be  present ;  declaring  they  had  just  received 
an  wrgent  intnttdum,  from  the  Ean  of  Exeter,  to  dine  at 
Wimbledon.  A  piece  ofsvperdimetosave  appearances; 
probably  the  happy  contrivance  of  the  combined  geniuses 
of  the  lord  chamberlain  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies! 

1  will  now  exhibit  some  curious  details  from  these  ar- 
chives of  fiintasiical  state,  and  paint  a  courtly  world, 
where  politics  and  civility  seem  to  have  been  at  perpetual 
variance. 

When  the  Palatine  arrived  in  England  to  marry  Eliza- 
beth, the  only  daughter  of  James  the  First,  '  the'feasting 
and  joliiy*  of  the  court  were  interrupted  by  the  discontent 
of  the  archduke's  ambassador,  of  which  these  were  the 
material  points : 

Sir  John  waited  on  him,  to  hmioar  with  his  presence 
the  solemnity  on  the  second  or  third  days,  either  to  dinner 
or  supper,  or  both. 

The  archduke's  ambassador  paused:  with  a  troubled 
countenance  inmiiring  whether  the  Spanish  ambassador 
was  invited  ?  *  I  answered,  answerable  to  my  instruciions 
in  case  uf  such  demand,  that  he  was  aick,  aiid  cotiM  not 
be  there.  He  was  yesterday,  onoth  he,  so  well,  as  that 
the  offer  might  have  very  well  been  made  him,  uid  per- 
haM  accep'ed.' 

To  thin  Sir  John  replied,  that  the  French  and  Venetian 
ambassadors  holding  between  them  one  course  of  correi^ 
pondence,  and  the  Sftanish  and  the  arrjiduke's  another, 
their  invitations  had  been  usually  joint. 

This  the  archduke's  ambassador  denied;  and  affirmed, 
that  they  had  been  separately  invited  to  Ma^k!(,  Ite, 
but  he  had  never  ; — that  France  had  always  yielded  pre- 
cedence to  the  archduke's  predecessors,  w'hen  'they  were 
but  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  ot  which  he  was  ready  to  pro- 
duce '  ancient  prnofit ;'  and  that  Venice  was  a  mean  re- 
public, a  sort  of  burghers,  and  a  handful  of  territorv, 
compared  to  his  monarchical  sovereign  :— and  to  all  this 
he  added,  that  the  Venetian  bragged  of  the  frequent  fa- 
vours he  had  received. 

Sir  John  returns  in  great  distress  to  the  lord  chamber- 
lain and  his  majesty.  A  solemn  declaration  is  drawn  up, 
in  which  James  I  most  gi^veiv  laments  that  the  archdukc^s 
ambassador  has  taken  this  utfence ;  but  his  majesty  offers 
thete  most  cogent  arguments  in  his  own  favour :  that  the 
Venetian  had  announced  to  his  majesty,  that  his  repuMIc 
had  ordered  his  men  new  liveries  on  the  occasion,  aa 
honour,  he  adds,  not  usual  with  princes>-4he  Spanish 
ambassador,  not  finding  himself  well  for  the  first  day  (be- 
cause, by  the  wav,  he  did  not  rare  to  dispute  precedence 
with  the  Frenchman,)  his  majesty  conceiving  that  the 
sohmnity  of  the  msrriage  being  one  continued  act  throogh 
divers  days,  it  admitted  neither  ertMS  nor  potter iva:  and 
th«>n  James  proves  too  much,  by  boldly  assertinr,  that  ths 
laat  day  should  be  taken  for  the  greeUal  dag  !  As  m  other 
cases,  for  ii.stance  in  that  of  Christmas,  where  Twelfih- 
dav,  the  last  day,  b  held  as  the  greatest ! 

But  the  French  and  Venetian  ambassadors,  so  envied 
by  the  Spanish  and  the  archduke's,  were  themselves  not 
less  chary,  und  crustily  fastidious.  The  insr»|pnt  French- 
man first  attempted  to  take  precedence  of  the  Prince  ef 
Wales ;  and  the  Venetian  stood  upon  this  point,  that  they 
should  sit  on  chairs,  though  the  prince  had  but  a  stoM; 
and.  particularly,  that  the  carver  should  not  stand  before 
him !  *  But,'  adds  Sir  John.  *  neither  of  them  prevaiM 
in  their  rrasonlesn  pretences.^ 

Nor  was  it  peaceable  even  at  the  nuptial  dinner,  wUdh 
closed  with  the  following  catastrophe  of  etiquette ; 

Sir  John  havinf  u«hered  among  the  countesses  the  My 
of  the  French  embassador,  he  left  her  to  the  ranging  of  the 
lord  chamberlain,  who  ordered  die  riMuM  be  pitccf  tt  Iks 
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uUe  Dczt  beneath  ih«  conntawwi  and  above  the  banmeMea. 
Builo!  *The  Tucountesa  of  EAoiihain  itaihimg  to  her 
«§■■»*«  rijfki,  and  poaaeeeed  already  of  her  proper  place 
(u  the  calieil  it,)  would  not  remove  lower,  Bokddtke  ktmd 
of  the  arabaif  athce,  till  afier  dinner,  when  the  French 
uibataador,  infurined  of  the  ditfertfoce  and  opiMMiiion, 
called  out  for  hia  wife'a  ooadi !'  With  great  trouble,  the 
French  lady  waa  perauaded  to  atay,  ilie  Gounteaa  of  KiU 
dvc,  and  I  lie  Vi«c<iunteaa  of  Had«lin^n,  making  nnacru- 
ple  of  yieliliit;  lh»-ir  placea.  Sir  John,  uiibendm^  hia 
IITAvity,  fact^iiotrdy  adda, '  The  La*ly  *4  Effin;{ham,  in  the 
inl^rira,  furtx-anniE  (with  ra'her  too  much  than  ton  liUle 
itovach)  b  *'h  hrj  aupp^r  and  her  company.'  Thi<«  apotlt 
chdd  of  qiia.iiy,  luj^King  at  the  French  arabaaMilreaii  to 
keep  her  down,  mortified  to  be  arated  at  the  aide  nt'  ihe 
Freoch  wvnian  ihaf  dav,  frowninie  and  frowned  on,  and 
mo^  auppvrleait  ii»  b«^,  pasNed  (he  weddinfsday  of  the 
Palatme  and  Frinceaa  filoabeth,  like  a  comb  ||irl  on  a 
(arm. 

One  tJt  (he  nKMt  aiditle  of  ihew  men  of  pmnetUiiOf  and 
the-  Wfitt  trouble^nrna,  wa«  ihe  Venetian  ambamiaiiiir ;  ftir 
il  wan  hi«  pariicular  aptitude  (o  tiud  fault,  and  pick  out 
jealiXMieii  anvni  ail  ihe  urhnrsi  of  Km  budy. 

Oti  (Iks  marriAj;e  of  the  Earl  of  S<>mcne(,  (he  Vtfneiian 
wan  invito  to  the  ma^,  but  not  the  dinner,  as  laat  y^ar 
Ihe  rrwrne  had  orcurred.  The  Frenchman,  who  drew 
alwiy-*  With  the  Veneiun,  at  this  moment  cliise  tit  act 
tty  him«*-lf  on  (hn  watch  of  |Kecedence,  jealtHis  of  the 
Spaniard  newly  arrived.  When  inviieil,  he  iuquirt-d  if 
tile  S  «aiii4h  amba««ad<ir  waa  to  he  thi*re  ?  aiwl  humbly 
bK#eech>^d  hia  miij-xty  to  be  excuMrd  from  indinposiiiion. 
We  4ha  I  B  )w  «ve  Sir  John  put  into  the  moat  lively  acdon, 
by  the  itub<le  V*-n<rtian. 

*  I  wi«  Kcarc^ly  ba^'k  af  court  wiih  the  French  ambas- 
n^lor'ii  an-twer,  when  I  waa  ioM,  that  a  grnileman  from 
the  VeiMiian  amba«aador  hxd  been  to  Nf*fk  me:  who, 
havinf  at  !a<«t  fiund  me,  xai<l  thar  hi^  lord  desired  me,ihat 
if  ever  I  woulil  do  him  r.iv<Mir,  I  would  take  the  pains  to 
eome  to  him  iii:<tantly.  I,  windiiif  the  cause  to  be  some 
■ew  buzz  ffofttrn  into  hia  brain,  from  some  intellifence  he 
bail  from  the  French  of  that  m-»riiinc's  proceedinir,  ex- 
cused my  ureseiit  cumins,  that  I  mij(ht  lake  fun  her  in- 
■tnidioiia  friMn  thn  lord  chamberlain  ;  wherewith  as  soon 
as  I  was  sufiicienily  armt;d.  K  went  to  ihe  Vrneliiin.' 

But  the  Venetian  would  not  confer  wuh  Sir  John, 
^ough  be  sent  fur  him  in  such  a  hurrv,  except  in  firesence 
•f  hia  own  secretary.  Then  the  Venetian  desired  Sir 
John  to  repeat  the  wartU  of  his  taiatation,  and  thote  also  of 
his  own  «i«M0er .'  which  poor  Sir  John  actually  did !  For 
ha  adds,  *  1  vieided,  but  not  without  discovoiinir  niy  insat- 
itfactioa  to  be  so  peremptorily  pressed  on,  as  if  he  had 
rant  to  trip  me.' 

The  Ven**tian  having  thus  compelled  Sir  John  to  con 
both  invitation  and  answer,  gravely  complimented 
bim  on  hia  C(irrectn<fss  to  a  title  !  Yet  still  was  the  Vene- 
tian not  in  less  trouble  :  and  now  he  confessed  that  the 
king  had  given  a  f«Hinal  invitatiod  to  the  French  ambassa- 
dor.—and  not  to  him ! 

This  was  a  new  stage  in  thb  important  negotiation  :  it 
tried  all  the  diplomatic  sagacity  of  Sir  J<ihn,  to  extract  a 
diecovery  ;  an<l  which  was,  that  the  Frenchman  had,  in- 
deed, conveyed  the  intelligence  secretly  to  the  Venetian. 

Sir  J-4in  now  ackn«iwledged  that  he  had  suspected  as 
Bach  when  he  received  the  message,  and  not  to  be  taken  bv 
anrpriao,  ha  had  come  prepared  with  a  l«Hig  afMilofry,  eml- 
isf  (or  peact  «ake.  with  the  same  firmal  invitation  for  (he 
Venetian.  Now  the  Venetian  insuted  again  I  hat  Sir  John 
abouM  deliver  the  invitation  in  the  saaie  prsetse  wantM  as  it 
had  beein  given  to  the  Frenchman.  Sir  John,  wiih  his 
•evcr^ailing  notirtiv  docility,  ptirformed  it  to  a  syllable. 
Whether  both  parries  during  all  those  proceedings  could 
aevoai  moving  a  riaibia  muacla  at  one  another,  our  grave 
aaihoriiv  records  not. 

Tile  Vene'iaii's  final  answer  seemed  now  perfectly  aatis- 
ftefory,  declaring  he  %vould  not  excuae  his  absence  as  the 
Fram^man  had,  on  the  most  firivolous  pretence  ;  and  fur- 
ther, he  ripre«8ed  hia  high  aatiafaclion  with  last  year's 
aobsiantial  testiro'Hiy  of  the  royal  favour,  in  the  public 
hansnrs  conferred  on  him,  and  regretted  that  the  quiet  of 
his  maieity  should  be  no  frequently  disturbed  by  these 
mmdUiiM.  about  invitations,  which  so  often  *  over-ilironged 
sis  gamtt*  at  the  feast.' 
Sir  John  now  imagined  that  all  was  happily  ooncliHled, 
retiring  wi«h  the  swnatnosa  of  a  dove,  and  the 
of  a  ioMiasa,  to  Ay  lo  iho  lord  chaaBberlaiB, — 


when  behold  the  VotMtian  would  not  relinquish  his  hold| 
but  tum«d  on  him  *  with  the  reading  of  aiioUier  scrupjo, 
et  hine  ilUt  laeh-immi  asking  whether  the  archduke's  am* 
bassador  was  also  invited '/'  Pmtr  Sir  John,  (o  keep  him- 
self  clear  "■  from  categorical  asseveraiiims,'  declared  *  he 
could  not  resolve  him.'  Then  the  Venetian  observed. 
*  Sir  Jidin  was  dissembling  !  and  he  hoped  and  iraagiuea 
thai  Sir  John  had  in  hi*  iiutruciioiis,  that  he  wa^  first  to 
have  gone  lo  him  (the  Venetian,)  and  on  hbi  return  tuiha 
archduke's  anibassadur.'  Maiters  now  :hri*atened  to  be 
as  irreconcilable  as  ever,  fur  it  seems  the  Veniitian  waa 
standing  un  (he  point  of  precedency  with  the  arcluluke's 
ambassador.  The  poiiiical  Sir  JoKn,  wiiihing  to  gratifjr 
(he  Veiieiian  at  no  expense,  add.<«,  *  bethought  it  ill  man- 
ners to  mar  a  belief  of  an  ambassador's  making,'— and  so 
allowed  him  to  think  that  he  had  been  in\ited'befure  the 
archduke's  ambassador ! 

This  Venetian  |iroved  hima*flf  to  be,  to  the  great  tor- 
ment of  Sir  Jiihn,  a  stupendcius  genius  in  liU  own  way  ^ 
ever  cm  the  waich  to  be  treated  (u  pan  di  trite  raronatif^ 
equal  with  crowned  heads  ;  and,  when  at  a  tilt,  refused 
being  placed  among  the  ambaii«adi>rs  ol'  S:iv<iy  and  the 
Siair^general.  &c,  while  the  Spajiish  and  French  ambas- 
sadora  were  MMted  alone  on  the  o()|>0!(ite  side.  The  Vene- 
tian de<rlare<l  that  thn  wixilH  be  a  diminuiion  iiflii!*  quality; 
thejirtt  place  of  an  inferior  degree  heinf  ever  heUlworttt  Oum 
ihr  la»t  uf  a  tuyi-nar.  I'his  rrfined  observation  dehifhted 
Sir  John,  who  di>.'ntfi*ni  ii  aii  an  axioui,  yet  afierwards  c&tfia 
to  doubt  It  wiih  a  »eiide  Aoe  TWffre— qiierv  ihix!  If  it  be 
true  in  |io!ilie!i,  ii  k  mit  si>  lu  c«>iniiHHi  seiHV  aecorditig  to 
Ihe  proverbs  of  btith  naiionn;  for  the  honest  Eii|rlish  de« 
clnres,  that  '  B'>tter  be  ihe  hetui  •»f  iho  yeoioHiiry  than  the 
tailof  the  gentry:'  while  ihe  siibiiie  Italian  nas  it,  *  J? 
mrglio  enter  tetia  di  Ijuceio,  che  cntla  di  Slorione  ^  better 
btt  the  h«iad  ol'  a  fiike  than  the  tail  of  a  siiirjieon.'  But 
brfore  we  quit  Sir  John,  let  us  hear  him  in  his  own  wordSi 
reasoning  with  thai  fine  critK-al  tact,  which  he  uiMloubtedly 
possessed,  on  richt  and  Ic-fi  haodat,  but  n.>a«<Hi:iig  with  infi- 
nite mo<les*y  44  well  as  genius.  Hear  this  »age  of  jmncm 
tillioM^  this  philoHO[iher  of'coiiriesies. 

*  The  Axiom  before  delivered  by  the  Venetian  ambassa^ 
dor  was  judged,  ufion  diMcourae  I  had  with  aome  ofwnder* 
mamling^  (u  l»e  <if  value  in  a  diminrt  eomjHtnjff^  but  mifhi 
heothencin  in  ajcimt  oMtemUy  P  And  then  Sir  J«»hn,  hke 
a  philosophical  historian,  explores  some  gr«ai  fiublic  event 
— *  As  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  at  V'-rvtns  (the  only 
part  <if  Ibe  |ieaL-e  he  caretl  about,)  the  Fn'tich  and  Span- 
i(«h  meeting,  ctmtended  for  urecedence— -who  should  sit 
at  the  hiiht  hand  of  the  f>of»e's  Urate ;  an  ex|»edient  was 
found,  of  seiMliiig  into  Frniice  for  the  \mpf*iii  nunriif  resid- 
ing there,  who,  seated  at  the  rii;ht  hand  of  the  iiai«l  legai§ 
(the  legate  hiniself  sitting  at  the  lahleN  end.)  the  French 
ambn<sador  being  offered  the  choict;  of  the  next  place,  he 
t(H)k  that  at  the  legate's  lelt  harnl,  leaving  ihe  second  at 
the  right  hand  lo  the  Sftanish,  whu,  lakint;  i',  |>ersuaded 
hinistlfto  have  the  b«'tter  of  it ;  srr/  dr  hoc  quart.*  How 
modeslly,  vet  how  shrewdly  insinuated  ! 

So  much,  if  not  t(»o  much,  of  the  Diary  of  a  Master  of 
the  Cerem<mics  ;  where  ihe  important  pcr^'onnges  slrHUge- 
ly  contrast  with  the  frivolity  and  fo\t\iery  rifihf ir  actions. 

By  this  work  it  appearii  that  all  fon-i^n  nmba^foadors 
were  entirely  entertained,  for  their  diet,  IfMlgings,  coaches, 
wiih  all  iheir  train,  at  ihe  cont  ofihe  Kngli.'«h  inoriarch,  and 
on  their  departure  recriirerf  cn^tmnary  pre««*nt!«  ol'cfinsid- 
erable  value ;  from  IGOO  to  5000  (Mincei<  of  ^'ilt  plate ;  and 
in  niore  cases  than  (Hie,  the  meanest  complaints  were 
made  by  the  amIwvMadors,  about  short  allowances.  That 
the  foreign  aniba<«sadors  in  return  made  presents  to  ihe 
masters  of  the  ceremonies,  from  thirty  to  fifiy  '  pirces.'  or 
in  pla!e  t*r  jewel :  and  some  so  grudgingly,  that  Sir  John 
Firett  often  vents  his  iiHlignaiion.  an«l  commenHiraten  the 
indignity.  As  thiifl,— on  one  of  the  Sftaninh  anilia«!(adfir8> 
ex'iaordtnarv  wailing  at  Deal  for  three  days.  Sir  John, 
*  expecting  ihe  wind  with  the  patienc**  of  an  hungry  enters 
tninmtnt  from  a  doae-handfd  amhauatliir^  as  bin  pieteni  Is 
f»f  at  his  parting  from  Dover  lM*ing  hut  sn  <ild  gilt  livery 
pot,  I  hat  had  lost  his  fellow  not  wonh  above  It  fMHinds, 
accompsnied  wiih  two  p>ir  «)f  Spsniih  gloves  to  make  it 
almost  13,  to  my  shame  and  his.'  When  he  left  ihi^i  t^oirvj 
ambassador-exiVaordinary  lo  his  fate  aboaid  the  ship,  he 
exulisthat  '  the  cross-winds  held  him  in  the  Downs  aliiKMl 
a  seven-night  before  they  would  blow  him  over.' 

From  this  mode  of  receiving  ambassadors,  two  incnn- 
;  v^'niences  resiilteil :  their  perpetual  jars  o<'p«nc(t//ios,  and 
I  their  singular  intrigues  to  obtain  precedence,  which  ao 


lis 

im,  ha  jounuliicd : 

Modi  curioui.  H«  no  ««.ii  ix»  •»  ■  ■•»••» 

Yel  all  II  nM  lold  ■>(  Whitclocks ;  ind  wi 

1*  r*fret  ih«  loHi  or  it  Leul  Ihe  conceftlmci 

ntffMjud  to  hii  funilyi  whkh  tppftrvnlljr 


CURIOSITIES   OF 

o  Lwu  bulky  qiivt« 


■  Mill 

I  ami 


Whild 


H  JBdiTidutl  dwnciH 


h  riwdotn,  UKl  hu 


■nwD  up  ■  eroBV  wovH,  wni 
^  Oh  l-Jmirt  af  iVIaUhc. 
&- 1^  7M(r«[fl«  a/  Ail  C 
•diUr  uT  Whileloclia'i '  Jou 


inwn  up  ■  ereii  worfc,  which  h< 

J  .,     ■   ^  fVlaUltekt  in  Ite  ^imafa  e/  i 

~   >i  ClaUbai.'     To  Dr  M<.r 

Jounwii/lhtS-rediihEnibuiv,'  I  pu 

•  Buch  1  work,  uid  bj  iiKh  ■  filhir,  ii  beconw  the  inheri- 
liaco  ofetATY  childt  wh««  ibilitiQi  ind  italnniH  lifcnujr 
•t  Mnj  lima  hemrier  cdl  upon  him  to  daiiberate  Tor  hii 
aDDiilFV — ind  tor  hit  frnmily  ud  penoa,  m  parla  of  Ihfl 
inKi  wholii ;    tnd   I  eonini   n^jfielf  to  br  ms  of  IhoH 

«bich  rtlftiH  uj  Ibp  author  hinuaifin  hii  prncite  eaponty; 
thai  wHiU  biTSiffbrdod  crcat  plmurr.  u  vfII  u  in- 
tlnictian,  to  ihe  world  in  ihrir  .olirs  fofai.  Thr  firil 
tDjuma,  coDlainiof  thr  5r<t  twanlj  yean  of  hii  liffl,  miij 
Aw  day  Boe  Uw  luhl ;  but  the  groaloit  pan  hu  hiihrrro 
ncapiJ  my  iiiquin«.'  Thii  ia  all  «r  know  upi  work  of 
•qiial  moral  and  philaaaphica)  curiuaity.  Thu  prifacr, 
hawaref ,  la  tbaaa  <  Ramcmbrancvi'  ha<  bran  Ibrlunatrly 

KJJi^ra' 


Iba  ^awa  of  Iba  voai  uppoaita  dwpoi 
an^rafod,  whrs  m  fiiilc^  in  furil»Ting  tb 
wilh  tha  Joyaliala,  and  whan,  oo  iho  n 
iDf  tha  difllcull  aSain  dT  a  great  pan 
Xi/a,     narcb,  and  a  diaaipaird  cotirttyel  be 


iquuilnlj 
ltd  incn 


r  of  the  riril  1 

i  bii  Eifo  in  habiiual  rBflecuon,  and  hia  pc 

ivoKBl.    Budi  wu  iho  admitible  indual 


bii  own  work  lo  one  IfTi  by  hii  faihar,  wh 
hniiy.and  lo  which  hi  rrpiuedly  rtfori 
■tyi,  ■  Tha  memory  and  worih  vt  your 


:hildrei>.  Hb 


■Ml  hn  LiKEK  FtHELicfi,  lui  own  iloty,  wriliic  by 
himielf,  wUlbiU/i  fu  jnn^  and  wu  *n  Encouragrmeni  and 
pecednii  to  Ihii  UrgBF  wcrk.'  Hers  ii  ■  family  pin urc 
quite  Dew  to  111 ;  the  headi  of  thehouBB  are  ifahiBlofiana, 
■■d  IfarH  raeordi  oTthe  heart  were  aniiiuted  by  uaimilea 
■nd  piMtpta,  drawn  from  Ihrir  own  boaoni;  and  ai 
WhilBlvekefeelinily  einrenea  it,  •  all  ia  rveooimended  lo 
Uw  periinl,  wid  miendsd  for  the  iuumetion  of  my  ohh 
bome,  a*d  *1nHiai  m  mry  pa(e  you  will  find  a  dedicaiioo 
(0  tou,  an  dear  children.' 

Tha  hahit  <jf  laborioua  aludiei,  an^  a  iraloua  alteniinn 
•o  tha  hinOT*  of  hia  own  Unci,  produced  the  Raiuier  and 
ChronL'  Ib  of  Biihop  Kennell, '  eonuinmi  maiirr*  uTfacI, 

n  accnunt  of  all  pamphleti  ai  Ihey  appeared.     Thu  hu- 


ouM  unly  h! 


imarThbrari 


rr  of  Laud  lo  tha 


■tion  of  hu  phrale  diary.  We  foifH  the  hanhneu  in 
the  peraonal  mannera  of  Laud  hinueir.  and  lymiialhiie 

«f  thia  dmrj,  wludi  obriouilj  waa  not  intiBded  for  any  pur. 
Haabm  lor  hii  own  prirate  eye  and  coltectrd  medilationi. 
Tharr  hia  whole  hean  ii  laid  oprn ;  hia  error*  are  not  con. 
•ct]rd,andthepuriif  ofhiabiniiionaiieaiabliihad.  Laud, 
who  had  too  haughtily  blended  the  prime  minliter  wiib  the 
■rchbiahnp,  atill,  Tron  cnnacieniiom  mniim,  b  the  hurry 
•r  public  duliei,  and  in  tha  pomp  oT  public  hon.wa.  cnuld 
«mI  laiile  into  aoliluda,  to  accc-unt  to  God  aiKl  himMir  fur 
•Mrr  4ai,  and  ■  ihe  aril  iheraar.' 

Tb«  6iarr  of  Henrr  EaH  of  Clarendon,  who  inheriied 
ttm  bdulry  of  hiafalhrr,  bai  partly  eicaped  deilruciian; 
k  prrianK  ui  wiln  a  picture  of  iha  mannen  uf  ihe  igc ; 
Kwn  wtince,  ran  Buhop  Douglai,  we  may  leam  ihai  bi 
Om  elMuT^e'lait  centufy,a  man  of  iha  Ant  .guiliiy 

Newmaihet.  or  murdrrioi  lime  by  a  conilant  round  of 
fiddy  diMipalion,  if  not  oT  criminal  indulienre.     Diaii«i 


cc^  laid  Macphereeo,  I 


»  of  Ihe  admirable  i^ 
I  own  hand  Ihia  priiM 
of  hii  limn,  and  nfiea 


The  lilcrary  man  hai  formed  diariei  purely  of  hi*  hih 
iei,  and  Ihe  practice  nuy  be  called  >«riuiA'iiiig' Me  ■«< 

Se:io(.  that  aometimei  hippilt  occur ;  and  like  Rincel- 

lUiiu  to  youni  itudmli  hare  lieen  aplTy  compared  lo  ib« 
Hind  of  a  trumpet  m  the  fiekl  cf  balile,  marked  duwB 
very  nighl,  bribre  foang  lo  ileep,  what  had  been  dona 
Biinn  Ihe  aludwui  day.  Of  Ihii  clau  of  diiriea.  Gibbn 
u  given  UI  an  illualnoui  model ;  and  there  ii  an  unpaid 
ahrd  quarto  of  the  late  Barr^  Roberli,  a  young  atudent 


BfS  eoerrtwid  rnmcntantiir/ 
n,  who  boldly  iHhliihed  D>r  Ihe  < 
ar  he  read  or  had  ■orn  every  da^ 


mi.  ID  the  phihimhical 


I't'r.hii  AntmoJi. 
to  hay*  been  raada  up  of  ihe  aflaira  of  iiaie  and  religioa ; 


are  offerinfi  cafl  before  our  Larea. 
laahig.  when  youth  k  long  eiplred.  u  tnea 


lehBton  of  liMialure,  and  perhapa  ir  thai  of  lb* 
mind,  Iho  inuiluuon  of  ihe  Licentcn  of  ihe  Preaa, 
wm*  of  Book!,  w..  ■  bold  inrention.  deaigned  la 


X^ 


which  had  lo  long  enabled 
iherliwalolheunivene.  Iiw 
aubdlty  of  Ttilian  AttMiia  t 


lirhl  be  condemned  lo 
Ofihii  ioniiuiion.  ih. 


It  (B  the  work  betr*ya  te 


lated  in  the  jnquii 
*  Dr.  C.  Symmc 
.IA  i*Mlllon.  Ii  i 


lioniteeir.*     Peebleo 


LITERATURE. 


■DL  Uw  part  »hi^  ihdj  IcaM  TinLrd,  fu 
"lid,  all  Ihe   (iniUlHIiiit   bookl  i>hi;'h  Ihi 
kibi  II.     But  Lhi«  iiHuuitofUl  po*Fr  i 
r»rinidib1ii  ilMM  n  Ihs  cmibciL  of  Tnni,  whn 
(looiny  ipinu  Irm  Rme  tnd  Madrid,  irniffe  ih< 


Ihe  nniluiigii  oT  Ihii  Bew  an  o 
riwd  ponlUT  had  in  rain  rolled  thi 


he  Iriplcbicrowib 
r  ihx  Vacleiii, 


boaki  ol  which  their  ileiMuncsd  ihal  the  periiaal  uuitit  to 
ba(MbKt.lei<:  hii  bull  im  tmlr  confinnnl  thi>  t»l  oC  Ihe 


quHiiora  lA  baokM  wrn  appmoTed;  ilKDoie  Ihrj  coniiilrd 
uT  cenaiB  cudinab  ud  *  the  mailer  uT  ibe  huly  |ialacg ;' 
and  liieiarj  HMimiiin  were  rteeird  u  Madrid,  at  Liibnn, 
•1  NtplM,  uidr«the  LowCDunlriea-,  thaj  wrrsHBIch- 
uw  Ihs  iilMguiij  uf  Ihe  human  inind.  Theae  calal<>t|uea 
M  pmhibixiil  bouka  were  uled  Indtm;  and  at  Knme  a 
boJr  iTihxg  liierari  dn|>ota  are  iiill  c^led  '  Iha  CiHigre- 
faiun  dT  Ihe  Indei.'  T.ie  aimiile  tnda  b  a  lis  of  c»<ii- 
drmrMl  b  pnlit  neier  la  be  opeiwl ;  but  dw  Erpurgaltry 
Iiida  inJiolM  iliD«  onir  prnhibilcd  till  ihej  haTe  unJeii 
foi.c  a  purifi.viion.  No  hooli  ••a*  to  be  aAowed  on  my 
■ubjeci.  Of  in  any  language,  wbirh  conialnrd  a  aiiiKle  »«- 


red  woTlhj  rf  h 
eipur^atorj  IndFXeaeiciird  louder  com plaiota  thaa  ibnaa 
which  ainplj  cmilemnrd  booha ;  became  Ihe  puraera  and 
caatFBtora,  aa  Ihry  were  Irmied,  or,  aa  HUlon  caEa  Iheia, 
'  the  eiPcuiionera  of  booha,*  by  oniiiiifif,  or  iDterpa)aiiii| 
panavea,  made  an  author  aaj,  ur  unaaj,  what  Ihe  iDquia. 

Ihor*,  wereconparedtotheeratureaorlorferieaifi  recorda; 
for  Iha  bouka  whch  an  aulhor  teaiee  behind  bin,  with  ha 


Ihejiiiblic  m 


aa  of  theae  eipuraaturr  Indaiea,  1h 
entraile  Ot  nian;  an  old  iwid  authn 
irae  than  anr  euuld  be  ^ered  id  fa 
:vi»bly  draw  M  ihe  iif 


author 


o«|h  .. 


foia  II  can  be  publiihed,  and  ia  luppoaed  Id  racoianmd 
Haeir  hf  Ihe  iDr«rBiaikin,  that  il  ia  piiUiihrd  with  aU  Ih* 
tnwoMarj  priiilf|ea,  Thfr*«ild  aomeiimnahm  woHa 
rmiH  publtcMHia  lilt  Ihey  had  'propeily  qualiSnl  IbrM, 
intrrrm  at  cafiftsM,'  which  in  ooa  cue  ia  aaid  Id  ban  DC- 
ciipinl  Ihen  dunng  Turlf  yoare,  Aulhon  ol  (rniuB  ha** 
Uaen  rrrghi  al  ihe^pn  uf  I  the  nualer  of  the  bol  J  palace,' 


hi>  licrnani  oT  b< 
0  Ihe  bialt 
The  Com 


^  oT  Ihe  ' 
^l  Madrid  and  Lisbon,  and  ev 


good  faihere  lhrn»elvea. 

Ilea  on  Ihe  Luciad,  by  Faria  de  Seun. 
nu  occupKo  nia  realooa  labiiun  for  twentf-fin  yrara,  %M 
ware  Atoiiiabljr  rrcaiiied  by  the  learned.  But  thaeooa' 
iwntaior  wm  breug hi  befhra  thia  tribuna]  of  cHiieian  uA 


The  eapi  wbo  complied  Iheee  Indeiea,  Indred,  lonn 
•ad  reaVHi  to  imajine  thai  piuiie  ob^lience  waa  itiached 
to  the  human  character;  and  iheref ire  ihej  roiiaideml, 

the  horeiica  diligonlij'  renriued  Iben  wilh  ample  prefacea 
and  uterd  anoolaiioai ;  Dr  JanvH,  DTOlford,  repuUiahed 

uppoHle  uie  of  iheoi ;  while  thi 

had  not  been  indeied.     One  of  iheir  p 

aa  tlicir  hooha ;  il  was  a  caialofiie  of  mi 
Thamuka  of  lh.«<Ind>iei  wen  ■ 

'irieallji  oppntiie  la  e 


■nwlhe  loHri. 
Tvia)Miied.  If  01 
cipuriated,  anoil 


laitor  of  Naptt 

!l  Mwlrid  !      Mi-n  who  be^ai 
odd  ihoiild  not  dilTer  friioi  ihi 


ihe  Antwerp  Index, 
nlha  Roman  Indri; 

Ddiipleaiied  with  Ihe 


d,  the  01^ 


tat.  In  hii  hlsntr  of  France,  mentlMia  thai  Philip  tl,  had  a 
CBialofiH  prliile<i  of  hooka  pnhiblied  bj  Ihn  flp*nlah  Inqiiial- 

oAicaal  Rome  fopulillr*"  -  -■-" --■ --  -■■    - 


l,«M.   ThemoatanrttntatlheBriliahMn 
vrm  \sn.    The  lenmed  l>r  Jamra.  (he  nna  mtar  nnranan 
of  the  B'-iinnn.  dertiea  Ihle  InnhnikiD  ftnm  iha  tai.nFll  of 
Trenr.  beUlin  IMS.    See  'The  MyMnr afthr Indlrea  Eipiir- 

falnrti.^  p,  VL    ThMa  [nileirea  appear  vt  hate  been  rerj 

werpwaxliKorerrdacridenuniibyluniiia,  who  rrprinuil  H  . 
die  Spanlah  an.!  ponncoeaa  waa  nrTer  known  lill  «a  look 
Calji ;  anil  the  Koman  Indei  waa  jrocimd atkh [TtBI Innih't. 


iia  ivelem  haa  proapered  lo  adniration,  iB  keepini 

all  down  lo  a  cenain  meanncaa  of  epiril,  and  bappiif 

prrtprred  eiaiionary  and  childiah  alupiililj  lhrog|h  iha 
■Biion,  on  wbicli  ao  much  drprndrd. 


ed  11  Pari 
When  I 
uae  than  lo  brine 


liwnd  of  on  other 
an  lo  brine  ihe  pe<'«anl  Tohjmea  under  Ihe  eye*  of 
iri.iuB,  Ihajr  omplored  the  aeeular  am  in  bumioK  (hen 
ilic  place*.     The'hialArj  of  iheee  hlerarr  eoi^|fr»- 


rohjmea  under  Ihe  eyea  of 
fnr  the  iniih  ia,  that  both  u'aed  Ihen 


la  oden  been  traced  bj  *i 


had  Tot  lolaam,  (h 
theae  nublie  Am  w 
Thnpubhaher'^Ei 


of  Henrr  VIII. 

preferred  b«min| 


:b  raiaed  the  aaJa  lo  la 


•TbtoboUla 


•d  Hanh  M,  IML 


chaainK  all  ihe  copin  of  TindaTi  Iranalaiion,  mi  uiniMi 
lalint  Ihem  in  the  connaa  flame.  Thia  occurred  lo  bin 
whenpaeainf  ihnufh  Aat^erp  ia  I5!9,  Iben  a  place  of  r»* 
fiifeforiheTindaliaia.      Hoemplnred  an  Emliah  met. 

fnUower  of  Tindal.  and  acxuainled  him  with  the  harfwp'a 
■nTen'inn.      TIoHaV  waa  riiremcly  |Uii  lo  bear  oTlha  pn. 

i^hiBienlofi ;  but  iho  Rrai  impreaaion  aiill  hun|  i»  hi* 

piafaed  iba  Eoiliab  aaichani  wtth  all  hit  n—nid  tariat. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF 


wkich  the  Iwhop  u  easeriy  boucht,  and  bad  tben  all  pub- 
ftdy  burnt  in  Cheapsioe :  which  the  people  not  only  de- 
clared was '  a  burning  of  the  word  of  God/  but  it  so  inflam- 
•d  the  deaire  of  reading  that  Toluroe,  that  the  second 
•dition  was  sought  after  at  any  price ;  and  when  one  of 
Cbe  Tindalists,  who  was  sent  here  to  stU  them,  wa«  prom- 
ised by  the  lord  chancellor  in  a  private  examination,  that 
he  should  not  suffer  if  he  would  reveal  who  encouraged 
and  supported  his  p&rty  at  Antwerp,  the  Tindalist  inime- 
diately  accepted  the  oner,  and  assured  ;he  lord  chancellor 
that  the  greatest  encouragement  was  from  Tonstall,  tha 
Bishop  ol  London,  who  had  bought  up  half  the  impreasion, 
•nd  enabled  them  to  produce  a  second ! 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  we  seem  to  have  burnt 
books  on  both  sides ;  it  was  an  age  of  unsettled  opinions ; 
in  Edward's,  the  Catholic  works  were  burnt ;  and  Mary 
had  her  Pyramids  of  ProtesUnt  volumes  ;  in  Eiizabeih's, 
political  pamphlets  fed  the  flames;  and  libels  in  the  reign 
of  James  I,  aiid  his  sons. 

Such  was  this  black  dwarf  of  literature,  generated  by 
Italian  craft  and  Spanish  rouskery,  which,  however,  was 
fondly  adopted  as  it  crept  in  among  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. France  cannot  exactly  fix  on  the  era  of  her  Cen- 
anirs  dt  Livrt$;*  and  we  ourselves,  who  gave  it  its  death- 
blow, found  the  custom  prevail  without  any  authority  from 
our  statutes.  The  practice  of  licensing  books  was  unques- 
tionably derived  from  the  inquisition,  and  was  applied  here 
first  to  books  of  religion.  Cfriiam  long  groaned  under  the 
leaden  stamp  of  an  /ntpn'mofur,!  and  long  witnessed 
men  of  genius  either  suffering  the  vigorous  linibs  of  their 
productions  to  be  shamefully  mutilated  in  public,  or  volun- 
tarily committing  a  literary  suicide  in  tneir  own  manu- 
■cripts.      Camden  declared  that  be  was  not  suffered  to 

K'nt  all  his  Elizabeth,  and  sent  those  pssssges  over  to 
I  Thou,  the  French  historian,  who  printed  nb  history 
faithfully  two  years  aller  Camden's  first  edition,  1615. — 
The  same  hsppened  to  Lord  Herbert's  History  of  Henry 
VIII,  which  hss  never  been  given  according  to  the  original. 
In  the  Poems  of  Lord  Brooke,  we  find  a  lacuna  of  the  first 
twenty  pages:  it  was  a  poem  on  religion,  cancelled  by  ihe 
order  of  Arohbishop  Laud.  The  Great  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  ordered  that  none  of  hb  works  shoukl  be  printed  sfier 
his  death  ;  ss  he  apprehended,  that,  in  the  licensing  of 
them,  some  things  might  be  vtruckout  or  altered,  which  he 
bad  observed,  not  wiihciut  some  indijinsiion,  had  been  done 
to  llioste  of  a  learnfd  friend  ;  and  he  preferred  beoueath- 
ing  his  uncorrupted  mss  to  the  Society  of  Lincoln  s  Inn, 
as  their  only  giiardianff ;  hoping  that  they  were  a  treasure 
worth  keepin<;4  Contemporary  authors  have  frequent 
allusions  to  such  books,  imperfect  and  mutilated  at  the  ca- 
price or  the  violence  of  a  licenser. 

The  laws  of  England  have  never  violated  the  freedom 
and  the  dignity  of  its  press.  *  There  is  no  law  to  prevent 
the  printing  ol  any  book  in  England,  only  a  decree  in  the 
■tar-chamber,*  itaid  the  learned  Sclden.§  Proclsmations 
were  occasionally  issued  against  sulhors  and  books  ;  and 
f  "^eigii  works  were,  at  times,  prohibited.  The  freedom  of 
the  press  was  rather  circumvented,  than  openly  atiscked, 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  who  dreaded  those  ftoman  Ca- 
tholics who  were  at  once  disputing  her  right  to  the  throne, 
•od  the  religion  of  the  state.  Foreign  publications,  or 
*  books  from  any  parts  beyond  the  seas,'  were  therefore 
prohibited  II  Tne  press,  however,  was  nut  free  under  the 
reign  of  a  sovereign,  whose  high-toned  feelings,  and  the 
•xigencies  of  the  times,  rendered  as  despotic  in  deedSj  as 
the  pacific  James  was  in  leonis.  Although  the  press  had 
then  no  restrictions,  an  author  was  always  at  the  mercy  of 
the  government.  Elizabeth  too  had  a  keen  scent  after 
what  she  called  treason,  which  she  allowed  to  take  in  a 

*  f  eignot^s  Dkx,  des  LIvres  condsror;6s,  vol.  T,  p.  208. 

t  Oxford  snd  Cambridge  still  crasp  at  ihitf  Khadow  of'depart- 
•d  IHerary  tyranny ;  they  have  their  Licensers  and  their  Im- 
primaturs. 

1  Burnei*s  Llf^  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale. 

\  Sir  Thomas  Crew's  Collectk»n  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Parliament,  16'^,  p.  71. 

R  The  consequence  of  this  pmhibhion  was,  that  our  own 
men  of  leaminx  were  at  a  loss  to  know  whnt  arms  the  ene- 
Bles  of  V.ngland,  and  of  her  religion,  were  fubriraiing  against 
na.  Th's  v/aa  sbaolutely  ncreraary,  vhich  appeara  bv  s  cu- 
rious fact  In  Strype^s  Life  of  Whit;;;ift .  uicre  w«  And  a  lirense 
fbr  the  iinportation  of  foreien  books,  granted  in  an  Itnlisn 
nerchanl,  who  wss  to  collect  abroad  this  M<rt  of  libels  ;  but  he 
was  to  dS)iosil  them  with  the  archbishop  and  the  privy  coiin« 
cU,  Itc.  A  few,  no  doubt,  were  ubiamcd  by  the  curious, 
Catholic  or  Protestant.    Strypo's  Life  of  Whitgift,  p.  S68. 


large  compass.  She  ouodemned  one  author  (with  hit 
publisher)  to  have  the  hand  cut  off  which  wrote  his  book  , 
and  she  hanged  another.*  It  was  Sir  Francis  Baci^n,  or 
his  iather,  who  tmce  pleasantly  turned  aside  ibe  keen  tdge 
of  her  regal  vindictiveness ;  tor  when  Elizabeth  v^as  inqui- 
ring, whether  an  author,  whose  book  she  had  given  him  to 
examine,  was  not  guilty  of  treason  ?  be  replied, '  r<iot  ol 
treason,  madam;  mil  of  robbery,  if  you  please ;  for  he  has 
taken  all  that  is  worth  noticing  in  him  trom  Tacitus  and 
Sallust.'  With  the  fear  of  Elizabeth  before  his  eyes,  Ho> 
Unshed  castrated  the  volumes  of  his  History.  'V\  hen 
Giles  Fletcher,  after  his  Russian  embassy,  congratulated 
himself  with  having  escaped  with  his  hesd,  and  on  his  re- 
turn, wrote  a  book  called  *  The  Russian  Commonwealth,' 
describing  its  tyranny,  Elizabeth  forbad  the  publishing  of 
the  work.  Our  Russian  merchants  were  fii|>htened,  for 
they  petitioned  the  queen  to  suppress  the  work  ;  the  origi- 
nal petition  with  the  offensive  passages  exists  among  the 
Lansdowne  roanuscripis.  It  u  ctmous  to  cootrist  this 
fact  with  another  belter  known,  imder  the  reign  of  Wit* 
liam  III ;  then  the  press  had  obtained  its  {lerfect  freedom, 
and  even  the  shadow  of  the  sovereign  could  not  pafs  be« 
tween  an  author  and  his  work.  When  tlie  Danifrh  an.bas- 
sador  complained  to  the  king  of  the  freedom  which  Lord 
Muleswurth  had  exercised  on  his  master's  goveinment,  in 
his  account  of  Denmark  ;  and  hinted  that,  if  a  Dane  had 
done  the  same  with  the  King  of  England,  he  wi.uld,  on 
C(>mplaint,  have  taken  the  auihor'a  head  off;—*  That  I  caiw 
not  ou,'  replied  the  sovereign  of  a  free  people,  *  but,  if  you 
please,  I  will  tell  him  what  you  say,  and  he  »hall  |.ui  it  into 
the  next  edition  of  his  book.'  What  an  iniroense  interval 
between  the  feelings  of  Elizabeth  and  William !  with 
hardly  a  cent ury  betwixt  them ! 

James  I  proclaimed  Buchinan's  l.iatory,  and  a  pohtical 
tract  of  hi»,  at  *  the  Mercai  Cross ;'  and  every  t  ne  was  lo 
bring  his  copy  Mo  be  pernsit  and  purgHof  the  offensive  and 
extraordiiisre  materia,'  under  a  htavy  penalty.  Kncix, 
whom  Mihon  calls  *  the  Reformer  of  a  iCingdoui,'  was  aUo 
curiailid  ;  and  '  tlie  sense  of  that  great  man  shall,  to  all 
posterity,  be  lost  for  the  feaifulness,  or  the  presumptuous 
rashness  of  a  perfunctory  licenser,' 

The  regular  etttablishment  of  liceitcers  of  the  prers  ap- 


peared  under  Charles  I.     It  must  be  placed   aoKtug 

firojecis  of  Laud,  and  the  king,  I  suspect,  inclitied  lo  it ; 
iir,  by  a  passage  in  a  msnuscnpt  letter  ol  the  limes,  I  find 
that  when  Charles  printed  his  speech  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament,  which  excited  such  general  di^contrni, 
some  one  primed  Queen  Elizabeth's  last  speech,  ah  a  n  m- 
panion-piece.  This  was  presented  lo  the  king  by  hi>  «>wn 
printer  John  Bill,  not  from  a  political  motive,  but  meiely 
oy  way  of  complaint  that  another  had  printed  without  leave 
or  license,  that  which,  as  the  king's  printer,  he  asserted 
was  his  own  copy-right.  Charles  does  m>i  app«  ar  to  1  ave 
been  pleased  wiih  the  gift,  and  obsiived,  *You  primers 
print  anything.'  Three  gentlemen  of  the  bed-i- handier, 
continues  the  writer,  siaitding  by,  commended  Mr  Bill 
ver\  much,  and  prayed  him  lo  come  ofieiier  with  surh  ra« 
riiies  to  the  king,  because  thev  might  do  some  good.* 

One  <if  the  consequences  of  this  persecution  of  the  press 
was  the  raising  up  of  a  new  class  of  publishers,  under  the 
government  of  Charles  I,  those  who  became  noit^d  for,  what 
was  then  called,*  unlawful  and  unlicensed  books.'  Sparkes, 

•  The  suthor,  with  his  publisher,  who  hsd  their  richl  hsnds 
ctn  off,  was  John  Stubbs  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  hot-hesOcd  Prri- 
tan,  whose  si«ter  wax  msrried  to  Thomss  Canwright.  tb« 
head  of  that  faction.  This  exenition  took  place  upon  a  rrsf« 
fold,  in  the  murket-place  at  Wesunlnster.  Alter  mutbs  hsd 
his  right  hand  cut  olf.  with  his  letl  he  pulled  fff  his  hat.  snd 
crieil,  with  a  loud  voice,  *Ood  ssve  the  queen  !'  ihemnhkutis 
stsnding  deeply  silent,  either  out  of  horror  at  this  new  snd  un« 
wonted  kind  of  punihhment,  or  else  out  of  conimiseraiktn  ol 
the  man,  whoee  charaaer  was  unblemished.  Camtien  who 
wss  a  witness  to  this  transactkin,  has  related  H.  The  sichor, 
and  the  printer,  and  the  publisher,  were  condemned  lo  this 
bsrbsrous  punishment,  on  en  art  ot  Philip  and  Mary,  agatott 
the  authors  and  publishers  of  seditious  writings.  Some  law- 
yers were  honest  enough  to  artert  that  the  sentence  was  er* 
roneous,  for  that  act  whs  only  a  temporsry  one,  and  died  wkk 
Queen  Mary  ;  but,  ol  these  honest  Iswyers,  one  wss  serl  lo 
the  Towsr,  snd  anciher  was  so  sharply  rrprimaiuled,  that  bs 
resigned  his  place  as  a  judge  in  the  C(  ntnion  pleas.  Oihei 
lawyers,  as  the  lord  chief ^iustice,  who  fawned  on  the  prerr«a- 
tive  far  more  then  than  in  the  6tuart>reigrs,  sstertird,  llisl 


Queen  Mary  wss  a  kine :  and  that  an  aa  mode  by  any  king, 

Ring  of  En* 

gland  never  »lies! 


Uhlexs  repealed,  mu»t  always  exist,  because  the 


t  A  leitrr  fnm  J.  Mead  to  Sir  M.  Stuterllle,  July  19,  lC9i 
Sloano  MSS.  4178. 
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tbe  pobliiher  of  Prjone's  *  Hutrioniaaiix,'  was  of  this  claits 
1  have  already  eiilered  more  parlicularly  into  this  subject.* 
The  Pfvsbyiorian  pvty  iu  Parliament,  who  thus  found  the 
press  cluetrd  on  ihemi  Tebemeuily  crteJ  out  for  its  frerdom ; 
and  it  was  imagined,  that  when  they  had   ascended  into 

Kwer,  the  odious  office  of  a  licenser  of  the  press  would 
?e  been  abolikhed ;  but  these  pretended  frttrnds  of  frse- 
doui,  on  the  contrary,  discovered  themselves  as  tenderly 
tlivti  to  the  office  as  the  old  igoverumeni,  and  maintained 
tt  with  the  extremesi  rigour.  Such  is  the  political  history 
of  mankind. 

The  literary  fate  of  Milton  was  remarkable  ;  hiit  genius 
was  castrated  alike  by  the  monarchical  and  the  re{Mjblicau 
fovernment.  The  royal  bcenser  expunged  several  |ia»sa|{es 
FftMn  Miii<Ki*s  history,  in  which  Miiton  h^d  painted  the  ku- 
perslitiun,  the  pride,  and  the  cunning  of  the  Saxon  Monks, 
which  the  sa^rious  licenser  a|>pbed  to  Charles  II  and  the 
bishops ;  bill  Milton  had  beture  suffered  as  merciless  a 
mutilation  from  hi«  old  friendd  the  republicans;  who  sup- 
pre»ited  a  bold  picture,  taken  from  life,  which  he  had  in- 
.rofiuced  into  hts  History  of  the  LiNig  Parliament  aiid  As- 
sembly uf  Divines.  Miltun  gave  the  unlicensed  passages 
to  the  Esrl  of  An^lesea,  a  literary  nulileman,  the  editor  of 
WhiCtilucke's  Mem»riaU;  and  the  canirated  paMiayes, 
which  could  not  be  licensed  in  1670,  was  received  with 
peculiar  interest  when  separately  published  in  1681.  f  'If 
there  be  found  in  an  autluir'^  book  one  sentence  of  a  ven- 
truus  ed^e,  uttered  in  the  heitfhl  of  zeal,  and  who  knows 
whether  it  mi^ht  not  be  the  dictate  of  a  divine  spirit,  yet 
Doi  suiting  every  low  decrepid  humour  of  their  own,  they 
will  not  pardiin  him  their  dash.* 

Thi<t  office  seems  to  have  lain  dormant  a  short  time  un- 
der Cromwell,  from  the  scruples  of  a  conscientious  licens- 
er, who  desired  the  council  of  state  in  1649  for  rea»r»ns 
S'veii,  to  be  diM^harged  from  that  employment.  This 
[abot,  the  licenser,  was  evidently  di^eply  touched  by  Mil- 
ton's adiiress  for  *  The  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.* 
The  office  wax,  however,  revived  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  If  ;  and  tlirou^  the  rei|^  of  James  11  the  abuses 
of  licensers  were  unquestionably  not  diseourased  ;  their 
castration*  of  b(tok»  reprinted  appear  to  have  been  Tery 
artful ;  for  in  repriminc  Gase*s  *  Survey  of  the  West 
ladies,*  which  originally  consisted  of  twenty.two  chap> 
ters,  in  1648  and  1657,  wiih  a  dedication  to  Sir  Thomas 
Fsirfaf ,— ^n  1677,  after  expunging  the  passages  in  h<Miour 
of  Fairfax,  the  dedication  is  dexterously  turned  into  a 
preface ;  and  the  twenty-second  chapter  being  obnoxious 
tor  containing  particulars  of  the  artifices  of  *  the  papalins,*^ 
IB  converting  the  author,  was  entirely  chopped  away  by 
the  licenser's  hatchet.  The  castrated  chapter,  as  unual, 
was  preserved  afterwards  separately.  Literary  despotism 
at  least  is  short-sighted  in  its  views,  for  the  expedients  it 
enaploys  are  certain  of  overturning  themselves. 

On  this  subject  we  roust  not  (Hoit  noticing  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  eloquent  prose  compositions  of  Milton; 

*  the  Areopagitica :  a  Speech  for  tbe  Liberty  of  Unlicens- 
ed Printing.'  It  is  a  work  of  love  and  inspiration,  breaih- 
iag  tbe  roost  enlarged  spirit  of  literature ;  separating,  at 
an  awful  distance  from  the  multitude,  that  character  '  who 
was  bom  to  study  and  to  love  learning  for  itself,  not  for 
hicre,  or  any  other  end,  but,  periiaps,  for  that  lasting  fame 
and  perpetuity  fif  praise,  which  God  and  good  men  have 
ooosento*  shall  be  th«  reward  of  tho^e  whose  PtTBLiiSCD 
LABoua..  •  Ivanc^e  the  good  of  mankind. 

One  part  of  this  uafiarallolled  effusion  turns  on  <  the 
quality  which  ought  to  be  in  every  licenser.'  It  will  rait 
our  new  licensers  of  public  opinion,  a  laborious  corfis  well 
known,  who  coostittite  themselves  without  an  act  of  stai^ 
chamber.  I  shall  pick  out  but  a  few  sentences,  that  I  may 
add  snnrie  little  facts,  casually  preserved,  of  the  ineptitude 
of  eoch  an  officer. 

*  He  who  is  made  judge  to  ait  upon  the  birth  or  death  of 
bonks,  whether  they  may  be  wafted  in^>  this  world  or  not, 
had  need  to  be  a  man  above  the  commoa  measure,  both 

e  See  *  Calamities  of  Amhors,*  vol.  fl,  p.  IIA. 

f  it  is  a  qnflrto  tract,  entitled  *  Mr.  John  MUtnn^i  Chararter 
ef  the  Lonff  Parliament  and  Assembly  or  Divines  in  ItUI ; 
smicied  in  htit  ftcher  works,  and  never  before  printed,  and  very 
seawmable  for  thr«  timns.  lOBI.*  It  is  insene«l  in  the  uncas- 
trsied  edition  of  Mihon*s  pm«e  works  in  1798.  h  is  a  rrtnrt  on 
the  Preshyterinn  Clement  Walker's  Hisiiiry  or  the  Imicjien* 
dents :  and  Warburton  in  hl»  admirable  charactprw  or  the  his. 
lonans  of  thb  per{«id,  Milwling  to    Clement  Walker,  says, 

*  MiHon  WS4  even  with  him  in  the  fine  and  severe  character  he 
drawi  of  th«>  Presbyterian  sdmlulatnukin.* 

t  So  Miliim  calls  the  PapiM. 


studioas,  learned  and  judicious;  there  may  be  elee 
mean  mistakes  m  his  censure.  If  he  be  of  such  worth  afl 
behoves  him,  there  cannot  be  a  more  tedious  and  luipleaa- 
mg  journey-work,  a  greater  loss  of  time  levied  upon  his 
head,  than  to  be  made  the  perpHual  reader  of  unchoen 
books  and  pamphlets.  There  is  no  book  acceptable,  un- 
less at  certain  seasons ;  but  to  be  enjoined  the  reading  el 
that  at  all  times,  whereof  three  pages  wouM  not  down  at 
any  time,  is  an  impociiion  which  I  cannot  beheve  bow  ho 
that  values  time  and  his  own  studies,  or  is  but  of  a  senai* 
ble  nostril,  sltould  be  able  to  endure. — What  advantages  is 
it  to  be  a  man  over  it  is  to  be  a  boy  at  schfiol,  if  we  have 
only  scaped  the  ferula  to  come  under  the  fescue  of  •• 
Imprimatur/ — if  serious  and  elaborate  writings,  as  if  they 
were  no  more  than  the  theme  of  a  grammar  Tad  under  bw 
pedagogue,  must  nut  be  uttered  wiUioui  the  cursory  eye* 
of  a  temporising  licenser  7  When  a  man  writes  to  tlM 
world,  be  summons  up  all  his  reason  and  deliberation  to 
assist  him ;  he  searches,  me<liutes,  is  industrious,  and 
likely  consults  and  confers  with  his  judicious  friends,  •• 
well  as  any  that  writ  bef«>re  him ;  if  in  this,  the  most  co«» 
summate  act  tif  his  fidelity  and  lipeueas,  no  years,  no  in- 
dustry, no  former  proof  <N  his  abilities,  can  brmg  him  to 
that  state  of  maturity,  as  not  to  be  still  mi>tni^ted  and 
suspected,  unless  he  carry  all  his  considerate  diligence,  all 
his  inidnighi  walcliingi*,  and  expense  of  Pailadian  oil,  to 
the  hasty  view  of  an  unleasured  licens*  r,  perhaps  much 
his  younger,  perhaps  far  his  inferior  in  jiidfrment,  perhape 
one  who  never  knew  the  labour  of  book-wri'ing;  and  H 
he  be  not  repuUed  or  slighted,  must  appear  in  print  like 
a  Punie  with  his  guardian,  and  his  ceiiMir's  hand  on  the 
back  uf  his  title  to  be  bin  bail  and  surety  ihat  he  is  no  idifit 
<ir  seducer ;  it  cannot  be  but  a  diuhonour  and  derogatiuB 
to  the  author,  to  the  book,  to  the  privilege  and  dignity  ol 
learning.' 

The  reader  may  now  follow  the  stream  in  the  great  ori> 
giiial ;  I  must,  however,  preserve  one  image  of  exquisite 
sarcasm. 

*  Debtors  and  delinquents  walk  about  without  a  keeper; 
but  inoffensive  books  must  not  stir  forth  without  a  visible 
jailor  in  their  title ;  nor  is  it  to  the  common  people  leas 
tfian  a  reproach  :  for  if  we  dare  not  tru»t  ihi  ro  with  an 
English  pamphlet,  what  do  we  but  cen»ure  them  for  s 
giddy,  vitious,  and  ungrounded  people,  in  such  a  sick 
and  weak  siat*:  of  faith  and  discretion,  as  to  be  able  to 
take  nothing  but  through  the  glister-pipe  of  a  licenser !' 

The  i«rnurance  and  s<u|<idity  of  these  censors  were 
oHen,  indeed,  as  remarkable  as  their  exterminating  spirit. 
The  noble  simile  of  Milion,  of  Satan  with  the  rising-sun, 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  had  nearly  occa- 
sioned the  siippreshion  of  our  natii>nal  epic  :  it  was  suppos- 
ed to  contain  a  treasonable  allusion.  The  tragedv  ol  Ar- 
minius,  by  one  Peterson,  who  was  an  amanuensis  of  tho 
poet  Thoms<in,  was  intended  for  representation,  but  the  drn- 
matic  censor  refused  a  license ;  as  Edward  and  Eleanora 
was  not  permitted  to  be  perfnimed,  being  considered  a 
party  work,  our  sagacious  state-critic  imagined  that  Peter- 
son's oion  plav  was  in  the  same  predirament  b^  being  in 
the  same  hanJ-writing  !  The  French  have  retained  manjr 
curious  facts  of  the  singular  ineptitude  of  these  censors. 
Malebranche  said,  that  he  could  never  obtain  an  approba- 
tion for  his  research  after  truth,  because  it  was  unintelligi- 
ble to  his  censors  ;  and,  at  length  Mezeray,  the  hif  toriani 
approved  of  it  as  a  book  of  ge<imetry.  Latierlv  in  France, 
it  is  said,  that  the  greatest  geniuses  were  obfiged  to  sub- 
mit their  works  to  the  critical  understanding  of  persons 
who  had  formerly  been  low  depeiidents  on  si»me  man  of 
qualify,  and  who  appear  to  have  brought  tho  same  servili- 
ty of  mind  to  the  examination  of  works  of  genius.  There 
is  something,  which,  on  the  principle  of  incongruity  and 
contrast,  becomes  exquisitely  ludicrous,  in  olisenring  the 
works  of  men  of  genius  allowed  to  be  printed,  and  eren 
commended  by  certain  persons  who  have  never  printed 
their  names  but  to  their  licences.  One  of  ihe*r  gentle- 
men suppressed  a  work,  because  it  contained  principles  of 
government,  which  appeared  to  him  not  conformable  to 
the  laws  of  Moses.  Another  raid  to  a  geometrician,  *  I 
cannot  permit  the  publication  if  your  book  :  you  dare  to 
say,  that  between  to  given  points,  the  shortest  line  is  tho 
straight  Hne.  Do  yon  think  me  such  an  idiot  as  not  to 
per^'eive  your  allu!«ion  7  If  your  work  appeared,  I  shouU 
make  enemies  of  all  those  who  find,  by  crookrd  ways,  ak 
easier  admittance  into  court,  than  by  a  straight  line.  Ooi^ 
sider  their  number !  At  this  moment  the  censors  in  Aue* 
i  trim  appear  angidarly  inept ;  for,  not  lofif  af»^^b«^ 


CDRIOSITIES   OF 


hmbW  u  hmlKal,  two  bnoki  i  vf  which  one, 

|>  b*  pnniad,  boouK  Iht  IVinily,  wluch 


lecorddl  of  Iba 


^Miad  bwi  1  coverl  alluwon  Id  the  JamU,  who,  bi 
•rind,  wen  Ihua  nulignsnllj  dcaigai 

iMiwd  Bicliinl  Turim.  »ba  wu  i 
HJltd  lo  mart  in  one  of  hu  wuik.  iht  quilifyinj  opinuBi 
tt  Dw  »uor  of  the  Swbonna,  he  ituentKl  thnip  wilhip 
■rolcheu.  Bui »  >ir»in«  muforiuns  ulupded  thii  coalrt- 
nncE.  Tha  pnaler.  who  wu  nol  lei  inio  the  Hcret, 
■rwtBd  Ihg  work  wiihoul  (heH  eM«iii»l  nurkii  by  which 
Menu  Iha  enn|vl  uilhar  uw  hie  ovm  peculiar  upmioni 
•rwiurasd  i»  Uie  lery  wurk  writien  lo  muoiiin  ihem. 

Th(M  «ppe»r  IriBing  aiiiuUB  i  »nd  y"i,  like  i  hui  m 
k  witch,  which  utterly  dntioyt  lU  jwop™,  IbeM  hule 
taepliB  oUigod  wdten  to  hnie  r«ou™  lo  foreipi  preMO ; 

Eat,  tad  mu/  lo  iifii  ■  reciuulioo  of  princLiiloi  which 
Ij  could  noT»r  ehuije.  The  recuntioo  of  Seidell,  ei- 
lortfld  rnm  his  hind  oD  hie  luppreued  ■  HiiIoneDf  Tithea^ 
humiUktcd  •  poit  mind ;  bul  it  could  not  remoe  >  dui>- 
«!■  fralil  U»  outKi  of  hii  leuning,  nor  dirlien  die  lumi. 
Mw  cgaiKtHU  of  hitreMoninp;  norifid  it  dimmuh  the 
■DBbw  uTlbate  who  i-eonied  to  hii  piinciplet.      {*•"■- 

dnuuoC  opuuio.  WhoniDi  Pockli^oo  w«  coo- 
d*iBi»d  to  make  ■  recaniiiion,  he  hil  the  oijrmoloi;  of  iha 
word,  while  lie  c«u(ht»l  the. piril— he  begin  thue:   'If 

ahented  hia  oflandinf  opuuuoa,  hy  lape&liDg  Ihem  in  bia 
racontaliaii. 
At  the  rerolulion  in  Englind,  I'icenaea   for  tha  preee 

Hume,  '  lo  Iha  mat  diapleaiure  of'  Iha  king  and  hii  oiin- 
htere,  who,  seeing  niwhere,  in  1>y  goioroinonl  dunng 
nineal  oc  put  agoe,  idt  eiainplo  of  auch  upliniilpd  tiee- 
tm,  doubliduTrch  of  u.  ealularr  eSicle  ;  uid  probably, 

imuwTB  iho  general  underKanding  of  men,  ai  lo  reniioriL 
Hfe  to  tnlru.i  Iheni  with  iodulgBnco  eoewily  abuacd." 

And  Ihe  preienl  mameni  vennoe  ihe  preecitnl  conjec- 
ture of  thepbiloeopTier.     Such  ii  Oio  Ucentiousneee  of  oui 

■ui  waa  a  friend  lo  ihe  freedom  of  Ihe  preH ;  yet  he  wai 
BoihoekadatlbelicenliauineiBof  Luthai'epen.chBI  Ihert 

^     ifnuinad,  iudi^. 


la  lalkw  iBuoiiou/fiKi)  thai  Ihe  death  which  tbay  iau» 


(Ml ,  popular  criiicknl  mufei  lubmit  to  be  guided  by  Ibe  lil* 

"  Klppii  coodemDi  Sir  gymonde  D'Hwei  for  hii  tdtiiifs- 
lalion  of  two  aouranH,  eipreieKC  of  ihe  feebngi  of  the 
iimei.  It  required  ihe  lalour  of  Falilaffloali*^  eiii«l 
Boagranii ,  aod  our  prrlanded  En^iah  Bayle  (hougbl  bi^ 
Bclf  Kcure, in  pfooounciog  all anafjramaiiala  lobe  wamiB| 
.11  judgmml  aad   taile:  vei,  if  ihie  mechanical  ciiuc  did 

II  Sir  SymonJe'*  d»y,  he  waa  own  deSdeBI  m  thai  cuf>- 
Miiy  of^  literal  lire,  which  bii  worii  required,  than  pUai 
honul  Sir  Symondi  in  Ihe  laste  and  iudgisent  of  which 
lie  a  to  eonleraptiinuidv  depri*ed.  The  lulbor  who  Ihia 
decide!  onlhelute  i/liioibeTage   by  Ibaaa  of  hie  own 

able  iDiuecinenTa  o^  the  wiiiieit  and  the  mual  Iramed. 

Kippii  aayi,  and  oihcrs  hairo  repealed, '  Thai  Sir  Sy 
raundi  IVewoi'e  jiidgniaBI  aod  laile,  wilh  regard  lo  wK, 

7ct^  eZ  1/so.JIer"*  l^'^f"  •  Thia  dii^^ 

I  ^laViniiefatingingl  hbeli,  in  which  Ihayppared  nriiher 
.   Ihe  penoni  nor  funlliei  of  thai  unfununate  pair.     Thrra 


Biu  of  Ait  at 
criplive  of  ihe  lady;  and  tbi 


CarJndM  a  tVhtrt, 


O!  O;  boHjl 


ila  liberly.     Il  w 
■n  glul,   bower 


la,  I  bat 


anerwardi,  a 
Tore 


wai  much  more  duigeroiu  than  ibi ..     _ 

Ihe  liberty  ofl'ieprsaa  can  only  balbeinloraal  of  (baindi 
nlual,  aanc  tSal  of  the  public ;  una  bdu  ba  a  pairioi  here . 
*e  mual  uind  in  Ihe  field  with  u  nnabielded  braail,  nnce 
Ibe  aaTely  of  the  people  ia  the  lupreme  law.  There  were, 
■  Milion'i  dayi,  aome  who  aaid  of  Ihii  ioitllotinB,  that, 
although  Ihe  iinoniora  were  bad,  Ihe  ihiog,  for  all  Uial, 
wghl  Th  good.  '  Tbia  nay  bo  lO,'  repliei  ihe  rebement 
■dioeatelEr  '  unl  ice  Bind  pnnling.  But  aa  Uio  common- 
weallha  ha>a  eiieted  through  all  igei,  and  hi'o  torbomi' 

ai  a  ianreroui  and  nuipicioui  fmil  from  Ihe  tree  whicli 
boreil.  ^he  age.ofiho  wi»al  commonweallh.,  Milion 
aeeni.  Bol  to  bare  recollected,  were  not  diiai.ad  wiih  Ih^ 
papalar  iafection  of  poblicalioni  muing  al  all  houn,  and 
propagaled  wiih  acelerm  on  wh.ch  ihe  incienii  could  nol 
eatculai*.  Tba  learned  D< /»»,  who  h..  denuuncodlho 
taniBUun  of  the  Ittdaa,  confeiiot,  hnwerer,  thai  ii  wai 


lion,  and  y«l  not  have  been  aodeMilulsoTi 
if  which  he  ii  no  aulhonialnely  diieiled. 

h  he  definee  lo  he  a  dieaolotian  of  a  (pern 


he 

Iha 

nd   Hu 

1" 

ia( 

<be«ood 

The 

Liberty  of  Bri 

agfiefore 

nrga 

olthe 

el, 

■■,"' 

hepeoph, 

Iraiiepoaiiioa,  if  nouibla  withool 
chingeof  the  (erteni  and  iba 
nee  applicable  lo  the  poraen  naaf 
Hnplimeniary  or  laririca] ;  il  nay 


discard  ;  bul,  if  uigeniou*  inindi  can  eoqiert  an  Aaagraa 
into  «  Bieani  of  eiarcieing  tbeir  ingenuity,  the  ilinfi  iheni- 

em  wake  an  Acroatic  ingenkwi  j  fur  this  ii  nmhinf  bul  ■ 
mechanical  airugamrnt  of  'he  latlera  or  a  imma,  and  yM 
thia  literan  MIy  long  nniaHed  in  Europe. 

Am  for  Anaframi,  if  aniiquity  can  cona«rBla  aama  fcl- 
liee,  they  are  of  Trry  andeni  dale.  They  were  daiaad 
■monf  Al'  H'brewi,  amoni  the  cabaHitie  aciaDCM ;  thej 

was  in  ontnlal  practice ;  and  waa  caugbl  aj  tha  Qrr^i. 
Plalo  had  ilrange  nolioni  of  (be  influenco  of  Anmwramt 
when  diiwn  ai<  oT  per»ni'  naniei;  and  Iha  laier  PtaUk- 

of  namri.  The  cliiinerical  aaviclaliona  of  the  eharaeier 
and  qualiiiei  of  a  man  with  hu  naina  anagrammaUHJ 

Lycophon  has  leFt  some  on  record  :  two  en  Plii1uBiB.ii* 
philulelphua,   Kinf  of  Egyp',  ud  hta  duaaa  Aranea. 
The  king'i  Bane  waa  Ihua  aDBgnmrnMisad  i 
IIT0AEMAI02 


*ral|Bt'>  DioL  Im  Uirsa 
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Fimao*,  did  not  diadain  to  eulUTmta  this  unall  flower  oTvrk. 
Dftwcat  bad  such  a  fdiciiy  ia  making  these  trifles,  that 
■any  iUusihous  persons  sent  their  names  to  him  to  be 
aaaf  rasMnatistKi.  Le  Laboureur,  the  historian,  was  ex- 
tremelj  pleased  with  the  anagram  made  on  the  mistreas  of 
3barlw  IX  of  France.    Her  name  was 

Marie  Toochel, 
JeeharmetotH. 

•hieh  is  historically  just. 

In  the  assassin  of  Henry  III, 

Frere  Jacques  Clemeol, 
Cbey  discovered 

C^esc  l*enfer  qui  m'a  erse. 

I  presenre  a  few  specimens  of  some  of  our  own  ana^ 
grams.  The  mildness  of  the  goTemment  of  Elizabeth, 
eontrasted  with  her  intrepidiiy  against  the  Iberians,  is  thus 
picked  out  of  her  title ;  she  is  madn  the  English  ewe-lamb, 
•ad  the  lioness  of  Spain. 

Elizabeiha  Regina  Ang U», 
Aoglis  Agua,  Hibeho  Lea. 

Th«  unhappy  history  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  de- 
priratioo  of  ner  kingdom,  and  hier  violent  death,  were  ex- 
pressed in  this  Latin  anagram  : 

Maria  Scenarda  Scolorum  Regina. 
Trusa  tI  Regnis,  murte  amara  cado. 

■■d  ia 

Maria  SteTarta. 
VerUas  Armaia. 

Anodier  fanciful  one  on  our  James  I,  whose  rightful 
to  the  Briluh  monarchy,  at  the  descendant  m  the 
visionary  Arthur,  could  only  have  satisfied  genealogists  of 
romance  reading: 

Chsries  James  Sieuan, 
Claims  Arthur*s 


ally  against  the  government,  she  was,  at  length,  ^^.^m 
by  them  into  the  court  of  High  Commission.  Tbo  pra* 
^etess  was  not  a  little  mad,  and  fancied  the  ■aint  of 
Daniel  was  in  her,  from  an  anagram  shd  bad  (brami  «flMt 


Sylvester,  the  translator  of  Du  Banes,  considered  him- 
lortunate  when  he  found  m  the  name  of  his  sovereign, 
the  stnmgesl  bond  of  affection  to  his  service.  In  the  de- 
dieaiion  he  rings  k»yal  changes  on  the  name  of  his  liege, 
Jmmet  Stuart ;  in  which  be  Amis  a  juM  nuuter! 

The  anagram  on  Monk,  afierwaHs  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
on  th«  restoration  of  Charles  II,  included  an  important 
date  in  our  history  : 

Oeordus  Monke,  Dujc  de  Aumarle, 
Ego  iJLegem  reduzi  Ano.  da  MDCLVT. 

A  i&ght  reversing  of  the  letters  in  a  name  produced  a 
Imppy  ciimpltmeni :  as  in  Femoa  was  found  Aenoim  .*  and 
the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  fVlat  bore  his  own  de»ignaiion 
ia  has  name,  a  fVU.  Of  the  poet  H^olkr  the  auagramma- 
tiitsaid, 

*  His  brows  need  not  wfeh  I«awrel  to  be  bound. 
Since  in  his  name  with  Lawrel  he  is  crown 'd. 

RandU  Hotmet^  who  has  written  a  very  extraordinary 
volume  on  heraldry,  was  complimented  by  an  expressive 
anagram : 

Lo,  Bfsn*s  Hsrakl ! 

1V.Me  anagrams  were  often  devoted  to  the  personal  at- 
tachnwnts  of  love  or  friendship.  A  friend  delighted  to 
twine  his  name  with  the  name  of  tas  friend.  CrosAoms, 
^o  poet,  had  a  literary  mtimate  of  the  name  of  Cv^  who 
was  has  posthumous  editor;  and,  in  prefixing  some  elegiac 
liaes,  discovers  that  his  late  friend  Cranhawe  was  Car ; 
for  so  the  anagram  of  GrasAams  runs ;  Ht  ions  Car.  On 
tliis  tfuaint  discovery,  he  has  indulged  all  the  tenderness  of 
kirn  reeoUectiocis : 

•  Was  Car  then  Crashawe,  or  was  Crsshaws  Car  ? 
Wnce  both  within  one  nsme  combined  are. 

Tes,  Car's  Crashawe.  he  Car:  'tis  Love  alone 
Which  melts  two  hearts,  of  both  CfNuposing  one, 
So  Crashawe*satillthesaroe,  kc* 

A  bappy  anagram  on  a  person's  name  might  have  a 
■Mral  effect  on  tlie  feelings :  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  orrtain  celebrated  names  hare  had  some  influence  on 
tbe  personal  character.  When  one  Martha  Nioaimm  was 
'  out  to  be  Soon  etdm  in  Atorf,  the  anagram,  in  be- 


frmiliar  to  her,  might  aflord  an  opportune  adroont- 
But,  perhapa,  the  happiest  of  anagrams  was  that  pro- 
daeed  on  a  sinffiilar  person  and  occasion.  Lady  Ekanor 
'Daviea,  die  wife  of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  ENivies,  the 
poet,  was  a  very  extraordinary  character.  She  was  the 
Cassaadra  of  ber  age ;  and  several  of  ber  predictions  war- 
la  eonceivn  she  was  a  prophetess.  As  her 
iaiba  timiblsd  ikMsnTCbHanl 


Eleanor  Daviea. 
Reveal  O  Daniel  I 

The  anagram  had  too  much  by  an  l,  and  too  little  hj  aa 
1 ;  yet  Dams/  and  rwoal  was  in  it,  and  that  was  wiflyieal 
to  satisfy  her  inspirations.  The  court  attempted  to  dia> 
possess  the  spirit  from  the  ladv,  while  the  bishop*  war*  la 
vain  reasoning  the  point  with  her  out  of  the  acnptures,  to 
no  purpose,  she  poising  text  against  text:— one  of  tha 
deans  of  the  arches,  says  Heylio,  shot  her  thorough  and 
thorough  with  an  arrow  borrowed  from  her  own  quivart 
he  took  a  pen,  and  at  last  bit  upon  this  axcellaat  aaa> 
gram: 

Dsme  Eleanor  Daviea. 
If  ever  so  mad  a  Ladia  I 

The  happy  fancy  put  the  solemn  court  into  laii|falar| 
and  Cassandra  into  the  utmost  dejection  of  spirit.  FoikM 
by  her  own  weapons,  her  spirit  suddenly  forsook  ber;  and 
either  the  never  afterwards  ventured  on  prophesying,  tt 
the  anafn^m  perpetually  reminded  ber  hearera  of  her  atatt 
—and  we  hear  no  more  of  thu  prophetess ! 


Thus  much  have  I  written  n  favour  of  Sir  Syi 
D'Ewes's  keen  relish  of  *  astingie  anagram;*  andoa  tiM 
error  of  those  literary  historians,  who  do  not  enter  iaia 
the  spirit  of  iho  age  ihey  are  writing  on. 

We  lind  in  (he  Scrifaileriad,  the  Anagrams  appearing  ia 
the  land  of  false  wit : 

*  But  wkh  still  moredlsorder*d  march  advance, 
(Nor  msrch  k  seem'd,  but  wild  famssilc  danea, 
The  uncouth  Anagrams,  distorted  train, 
Shiriiug,  in  doubls  maxes,  o'sr  the  plain.' 

C.ll,l«l 


The  fine  humour  of  Addison  was  never  mora  plavfU 
then  in  his  account  of  that  anagrammatiat,  who,  after  sanw 
ting  himself  up  for  hsif  a  year,  and  having  taken  certaia 
liberties  with  the  name  of  hia  mistress,  discovered, oa  pr^ 
seniing  his  anagram,  that  he  had  mis'Spelt  her  sumanM ; 
by  which  he  was  so  thunderstruck  with  his  misfbrtuaa, 
that  in  a  little  lime  after  he  loot  his  senses,  which,  ^aed, 
had  been  very  much  impaired  by  that  continual  applicataoa 
be  had  ifiven  to  liis  anagram. 

One  Frenzelius,  a  German,  prided  himself  on  perpettfc 
ating  the  name  of  every  person  of  eminence  who  died  hf 
an  anagram ;  but  by  the  description  of  the  bodily  pain  ar 
suffered  on  these  occasions,  when  he  shut  bimseff  up  fbf 
those  rash  attempts,  he  seems  to  have  ^ared  in  the  dyiat 
pangs  of  the  mortals  whom  he  so  painfully  celebiatea 
Others  appear  to  have  practiced  this  art  with  more  facility 
A  French  poet,  deeply  in  love,  in  one  day  sent  his  in» 
tress,  whose  name  was  Magddaimt^  three  dosea  of 
grams  on  her  single  name ! 

Even  old  Camden,  who  lived  in  the  golden  age  of 


grams,  notices  the  dificilia  atue  fmlekra,  the  charming  dit 
ficulty,  *  as  a  whetstone  ol  patience  to  them  that  shall 
practise  it.  For  some  have  been  aeen  to  bite  their  pea, 
scratch  their  heads,  bend  their  brows,  bile  their  lips,  beat 
the  board,  tear  their  paper,  when  the  names  were  mir  fiir 
somewhat,  snd  caught  nothing  therein.'  Stich  was  tha 
troubled  happiness  of  an  ansgrammatist :  yet,  adds  oar 
venerable  auinor,  notwithstanding  *  the  sour  sort  of  critics, 
good  ansgrams  yield  a  delightful  comfort,  and  pleasant  mo- 
tion in  honest  minds.' 

When  the  mania  of  making  Anagrams  prevsiled,  tha 
little  persons  at  court  flattered  the  great  ones  by  inventing 
snsgrams  fur  them ;  and  when  the  wit  of  the  makrr  proved 
to  be  as  barren  as  the  letters  of  the  name,  ihey  dropped  ar 
changed  them,  raving  with  the  alphabet  and  racking  tbair 
WI1S.  Among  the  mamiscripis  of  the  grave  Sir  JvUm 
Csesar,  one  cannot  but  smile  at  a  bundle  emphatically  ea> 
dorsed  *  Trash.*  It  is  a  collection  of  these  court 
grams ;  a  rematkable  evidence  of  that  ineptitude  to 
mere  fashionable  wit  can  carry  the  frivolous. 

In  consigning  this  intellectual  exercise  to  oblivion,  wa 
must  not  confound  the  miserable  and  the  happy  togatlMr. 
A  man  ol  genius  wouk)  not  consume  an  hour  in  eztractiaf 
even  a  fiirtunaie  anagram  from  a  name,  although  oa  aa 
extraordinary  person  or  occasion  its  appoaiteness  aughC  ba 
worth  an  epifram.  Much  of  Vp  nksni  will  arise  froai  Aa 
asKociation  of  ideas ;  a  irifl»r  can  only  prtwhica  iHiat  it 
trifling,  but  aa  alegnat  anad  asa/  dahgnt  by 
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ton,  and  a  iatirical  one  by  iu  causticity.     We  hare 
iilie  recent  ones,  which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 

A  aimilar  contrivance,  that  of  Echo  Versea,  may  here 
%%  notieed.  I  have  given  a  apeciuMn  of  these  in  a  modem 
Aenck  writer,  whose  sportive  pen  has  tlirown  out  so  much 
vitand  humour  in  his  Echoes.*  Notlking  ought  to  be 
•OMleoined  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius,  is 
aoavorted  into  a  medium  of  his  talents.  No  verses  have 
Men  considered  more  contemptible  than  these,  which,  with 
ttt  their  kindred,  have  been  anathematized  by  Butler,  in 
oil  eiquisite  character  oT*  a  small  poet,'  in  his '  U«mains,' 
whom  be  describes  as  *  tumbling  through  the  hoop  of  an 
Miagram'  and  '  all  those  gambols  of  wit.'  The  philosophi- 
cal critic  will  be  mure  tolerant  than  was  the  orthodoi 
cborch  of  wit  in  that  day,  which  was,  indeed,  alarmed  at 
Cbo  fantastical  her«<sies  which  were  then  prevailing.  I 
•ay  not  a  word  in  favour  of  unmeaning  Acrostics ;  but 
Anagrams  and  Echo  Verses  may  bu  shown  capable  of 
reflecting  the  ingenuity  of  their  makers.  I  preserve  a 
eopy  of  Echo  Verses,  which  exhibit  a  curious  picuire  of 
Ike  state  of  our  religious  fanatics,  the  Roundheads  of 
Charles  f,  as  an  evidence,  that  in  the  hands  of  a  wit, 
•von  such  things  can  be  converted  into  the  instruments  of 
nit. 

At  tho  end  of  a  comedy  presented  at  the  entertainment 
of  the  prince,  by  ibe  schiJars  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
Widge,  in  March  1641,  printed  for  James  Calvin,  1642, 
tbe  author,  Francis  Cole,  holds  in  a  prim  a  paper  in  one 
hand,  and  a  round  hat  in  another.  At  the  end  of  all  is  this 
kmnorous  little  poem. 

THE  ECCHO ! 

Now  Eccho,  on  whai*s  religion  grotmded  ? 

Round-bead ! 
Wnooe  its  professor  most  considerable  ? 

Rabble ! 
How  do  these  prove  themselves  to  be  the  godly  ? 

Oddly ! 
But  thev  in  life  are  known  to  be  the  holy. 

O  He ! 
Who  are  these  preachers,  men  or  womeo-common  ? 

Common ! 
Come  they  from  any  universiiie  ? 

Okie ! 
00  they  not  learning  from  their  doctrine  sever  ? 

Ever! 
Tetlhey  pretend  that  they  do  edifie  ; 

Ofle! 
What  do  you  rail  it  then,  to  frualfy  ? 

At 
What  Church  have  they,  and  what  pulpits  ? 

Piiu! 
But  now  Id  chambers  the  Conventicle  ; 

Tickle  \ 
The  godly  sisters  shrewdly  are  belled. 

Bellied  ! 
The  godly  number  then  will  soon  trsnscend. 

Ki.d  I 
As  for  the  temples  they  with  zeal  embrare  them. 

Rase  them ! 
What  do  they  make  of  bishopV  hierarchy  ? 

Archie  l\ 
Are  crosses,  images,  ornaments  their  scandall .' 

All! 
Nor  will  they  leave  us  many  ceremonies, 

Monies  I 
Must  even  religion  down  for  sailslkctbn. 

Faction. 
How  stand  they  affected  to  the  government  civil  ? 

Evil ! 
But  to  the  king  they  say  they  are  most  loyal. 

Lye  all. 
Then  Ood  keep  King  and  State  from  these  same  men. 

Amen  ! 

OaTHOORAPHT  OF  PaOPSa  NAMES. 

Wa  are  oHen  perpleiod  to  decide  how  the  names  of  some 
af  our  eminent  men  ought  to  be  written;  and  we  find  that 
tbay  are  even  now  written  diversely.  The  truth  is  that  our 
•rtaography  was  so  long  unsetiled  among  us,  that  it  ap- 
by  various  documents  of  the  times  which  I  have 
I,  that  persons  were  at  a  loss  how  to  write  their  own 
les,  and  most  certainly  have  written  them  variously. 
I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  estates  may  have  been 

^  See  p.  79. 

f  An  alliu«ion  probably  to  ArrhlhaUl  Arm^trone,  the  fool  or 
IMMIeffeii  jester  of  Charirs  I,  nnually  called  Archy,  who  had 
a  4|uarrel  with  Archbinhop  Laud,  and  of  whom  many  arch 
lldttgs  sre  00  rerortl ;  there  la  a  llule  jest-book  very  hiah- 
'  and  of  lUtle  worth  which  bears  the  tale  of  Archee's 
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lost,  and  descents  conlbunded,  by  such  uncertain  and 
greeing  signatures  of  the  same  person.  In  a  late 
respecting  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk's  estate,  one  ol'the  8a> 
costors  has  his  name  printed  Higdent  while  in  the  geoeaU 
ogy  it  appears  Hidtden.  I  think  I  havese<fa  Ben  vsmsa's 
name  written  by  himself  with  an  h ;  and  Dryden  made  use 
of  an  •'.  I  have  seen  an  injunction  to  printers  with  the 
sign  manual  of  Charles  II,  not  to  print  Samuel  ~ 
quire's  book  or  poem  called  Hudibras  witJiou^  ois 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  Butler  thus  wrote  his 
As  late  as  in  1660  a  Dr  Crovnt  was  at  such  a  loss  to  bars 
his  name  pronounced  righily,  that  he  tried  six  diflereot 
ways  of  writinv  it,  as  appears  by  primed  books ;  Croa, 
Croon,  Crovn,  Crone,  Croone,  and  Crovne ;  all  wbich  ap- 
pear under  his  own  hand,  as  he  wrote  it  differently  at  diU 
terent  periods  of  his  life.  In  the  subscriplion  book  of  the 
Royal  Society  he  writes  W.  Cmme,  but  in  his  will  at  tha 
Commons  he  signs  W.  Crovne.  R<^  the  naturalist  infirni 
us  in  his  letters,  p.  72,  that  he  first  wrote  his  name  MPrqf, 
but  afterwards  omitted  the  kV.  Dr  fVhiiby^  in  books 
published  by  him<<elf,  writes  his  name  suroetiines  tVkit^. 
And  among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  there  is  a  large  oqA> 
lection  of  letters,  lo  which  I  have  ofien  referred  ;  written 
between  1620  and  1630  by  J(»seph  Mead:  and  yet  in  aO 
his  printed  lettr-rs,  and  his  works,  even  within  that  period, 
it  is  spelt  Mede  :  by  which  signature  we  recr>gfiize  the 
name  of  a  learned  man  bet(cr  known  to  us :  it  was  long 
before  I  discovered  the  letter  writer  lo  have  been  this 
scholar.  Oldys,  in  some  curious  manuscript  memoirs  c4 
his  family,  has  traced  the  family  name  tlirough  a  great 
variety  of  changes,  and  sometimes  it  is  at  such  varianee, 
that  the  person  indicated  will  not  always  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  the  family.  We  saw  recently  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  newspapers  oiTfrtni;  five  thousand  pounds  to 
prove  a  marriaee  in  the  family  of  the  Knevetts,  which  oo> 
curred  about  1633.  What  most  disconcerts  the  inquiren 
is  their  discovery  that  the  family  name  was  written  in  sti 
or  seven  different  ways ;  a  circumstance  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  found  in  most  familv  namet  in  England. 
Fuller  mentions  that  the  name  of  ViUer$  was  sp^lt/str* 
teen  different  ways  in  the  deeds  of  that  family. 

I  shall  illustrate  this  subject  by  the  hii4firy  of  the  iiaaisi 
of  two  of  our  most  illustrious  countrymen,  Shakspcare  and 
Rawleigh. 

We  all  remember  the  day,  when  a  violent  literary  con- 
troversy was  opened,  nor  is  it  yet  closed,  respecting  ths 
spelling  of  our  poet's  name.  One  sreat  eHiior  persisted  in 
his  triumphant  discovery,  by  printin.ir  fiAdbpcrt,  while 
another  would  only  partially  yield,  Slhak$p€are;  but  al 
parties  seemed  willing  to  drop  the  usual  and  natural  deri* 
vation  of  his  name,  in  which  we  are  surely  warranted  from 
a  passage  in  a  contemnorary  writer,  who  alludes  by  the 
name  to  a  conceit  of  ni^  own,  of  the  martial  spirit  of  ths 
poet.  The  tnith  seems  to  be,  then,  that  personal  names 
were  written  by  the  ear,  since  the  persons  thero«tilves  did 
not  attend  to  the  accurate  writing  of  their  own  nantes, 
which  they  changed  isometimes  capriciouslv  and  some- 
times with  anxious  nicety.  Our  i;reat  |>oei's  name  ap- 
pears Shaktpere  in  the  register  of  Siratf<»rd  church;  it  H 
Shaekspeare  in  the  btidv  of  his  will,  but  that  very  instm- 
meiit  is  indorsed  Mr  Shaekspere*$  will.  He  himself  has 
written  his  name  in  two  diff*erent  ways,  Shakfpeare  and 
Shakapert.  Mr  Colmon  says,  the  poet's  name  in  his  owa 
county  is  pronounced  with  the  firsta  «hort,  which  acnounit 
for  this  mode  of  writing  the  name,  and  proves  that  tbe  or^ 
thoepy  rather  than  the  orthography  of  a  person's  naroa 
was  mo<(t  attended  to ;  a  very  questionable  and  uneertaia 
standard. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  this  sort  is  the  name  ol 
Sir  Waller  Rowley^  which  I  am  myself  uncertain  how  to 
write ;  alihoujh  I  have  discovered  a  fact  which  provea  how 
it  should  be  pronounced. 

Rawley's  name  was  spelt  by  himself  and  by  Ma  toA" 
temporaries  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  We  find  it  Raletli,Ra* 
leigh,  Rawleigh,  Raweley,  and  Rawly;  the  last  ol  which 
at  least  preserves  it  pronunciation.  This  great  raan,  whea 
youn£,  appears  to  have  sulnrribed  his  nam*  *  Wallsr 
Rmotlfy  "f  the  Middle  TenTple'  to  a  copy  of  verses,  print- 
ed among  others  (treHxed  to  a  satire  railed  the  SteeUglass, 
in  George  Ga«coijfne's  Works,  1576.  Sir  Walter  wai 
then  a  young  student,  and  these  veraes  both  bv  their  spirit 
and  xitinaMire  cannot  fail  to  be  his ;  howi  ver  this  matter  if 
doubiful,  for  ih**  critics  have  not  met  elsewhere  with  hw 
name  thus  written.  The  orthoepy  of  the  name  of  thil 
great  man  I  can  establiah  by  tbe  fbUowiag  Htiu 
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Sir  Walter  wai  firat  iniroduced  to  James  I  oo  the  king's 
wrival  in  England,  with  Mhom,  being  united  wiih  an  oppo- 
■ttion  |Mrty,  tie  was  no  I'avounle ;  the  Scottii^h  monarch 
gare  hira  Uiis  broad  reception :  *  Rawljr !  R^^*^ !  i^u* 
enough,  fur  i  think  ol'  thee  very  Rawfyt  roun  !*  There  is 
also  an  enigma  contained  in  a  distich  written  by  a  lad^  of 
the  times,  which  preserves  the  real  pronunciation  ol  the 
of  this  extraordinary  man. 


'  WlMi's  bad  for  the  stoma  !h,  and  the  word  of  dtshoooOT. 
Is  the  name  ofihe  man,  whom  the  king  will  not  honour/ 

Thus  our  ancient  personal  names  were  written  down  by 
the  ear,  at  a  peri<id  when  we  had  no  settled  orthography  ; 
•ad  even  at  a  latrr  period,  not  distant  from  our  own  times, 
•ome  perMNin,  it  nii^hi  be  shown,  have  been  emiaiiy  pus- 
sled  bow  to  write  their  names ;  witness  the  Thomsons, 
Thompsons ;  the  Wartons,  the  Whartons,  &c. 

VAMCS   or  OUR  fTmSCTf. 

Lord  Orford  ha^,  in  one  of  his  letters,  projected  a  curi- 
•OS  work  to  be  written  in  a  walk  through  the  streets  of  the  i 
metropolis,  similar  to  a  French  work  entitled  *  Anecdotes  i 
des  Rues  de  Pans.*  I  know  of  no  such  work,  and  sus-  ; 
pect  the  vivaaotis  writer  alltided  in  his  mind  to  Saiul  Foix*s 
*  Estfsis  hisioriifues  «ur  Paris,*  a  very  entertaining  wcirk, 
of  which  the  plan  is  that  projected  by  his  lordship.  Wo 
have  had  Pennani's  *  London,*  a  work  of  this  description  ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  this  u  a  super6cial  perfiirmance,  as  it 
regardit  manners,  characters,  and  events.  That  antiquary 
■ktromed  every  thing,  and  grasi>ed  scarcely  any  thing  :  he 
wanted  the  patience  of  research,  and  the  keen  spirit  which 
revivifitrs  the  past.  Sh«>uid  Lord  Orford*s  project  be  car- 
ried inio  execu'i  >n,  or  rather,  should  Pennant  be  hereaOer 
improve*!,  it  wnuld  be  first  necessary  to  obtain  the  original 
■aoies,  or  their  meanini^s,  of  our  streets,  free  from  the  dis- 
gobe  in  which  liine  has  concealed  them.  We  shall  other- 
wise lose  many  cnaraclt-rs  of  persons,  and  many  remarka- 
ble events,  uf  which  their  original  denominations  would 
rcminti  the  historian  of  o«ir  streets. 

I  have  n«ited  down  a  few  of  these  modem  misnomers, 
that  thi.-*  future  historian  may  be  excited  to  discover  m<ire. 

MtMemg-iane  was  Mineheon-lane ;  from  tenements  per- 
luiuog  Ut  the  Aliiicheoiis,  or  the  mms  of  St  Helen's  in 
Bishop<ga'e-si  reel. 

GMUer-lanet  C(»rr(ipted  from  Outhunm*9-iane ;  from  its 
first  owner,  a  c  trzen  of  e^rat  trade. 

BUukwaU'hall  was  Bakewiir»'haHf  from  one  Thomas 
Bakewell ;  and  orisinaliy  called  Bo»ing'»-hamgkf  (ram  a 
eoBsiderable  family  of  thst  name,  whose  arms  were  onco 
aaen  on  the  anrient  building,  and  whose  name  is  still  per* 
petuated  in  Banng*M4ane, 

FinA'Upu  was  /UnJIce's-^cpie,  from  a  whole  family  of  this 
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Mvy^mnt  was  8t  Mary-cm^the-Bvumet  cormptea  14 
Mary-bone;  as  Holbom  was  Oid  BourM^  or  the  OU 
River ;  Bawnu  being  the  anctem  English  for  rwer  \  hwo 
the  Sootiish  Bum. 

NewmgUm  was  iVeio-lsisM. 

Maklen4<me  was  so  called  from  an  image  of  the  nrfH^ 
which,  in  catholic  da^jrs,  had  stood  there,  as  Bagford  wrttM 
to  Hearne ;  and  he  says,  that  the  frequent  kisn  of  iht 
Maiden-head  was  derived  from  '  our  Lady's-heAd.' 

Ijaid4anM  was  originally  Jjady^»4anet  frum  the  same  pm» 
•onage. 

Rood-Ume  was  so  denominated  from  a  RkmI,  or  Jem 
on  the  cross,  there  placed,  which  was  he/d  s  great  ro» 
gard. 

Pieeaditfy  was  named  after  a  hall  called 


Tknmd^needU-Mrtel,  was  originally  T\rid'needU-*lrmit  as 
Bamurl  Clarke  dales  it  from  his  study  there. 

BiUiUr-law  is  a  corruption  of  ^e/z«iu<r*s  lame ,'  from  the 
irat  builder  or  owner. 

Cnttchtdfrian  was  Crowektd  or  Croaaed/riarM, 

Ijthhuiy  was  so  named  from  the  noise  of  founders  at 
the'  V  irk,  and,  as  Howel  pretends,  this  place  was  called 
Lalkhwy  *  di^aiiieJiy.* 

Ovliek-htU  was  GarUchMAt,  or  Atoe,  where  garlick 
was  sokl. 

FetUrlane  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  have  some 
eonnexion  with  x^iefeUen  of  criminals.  It  was  in  Charles 
the  First's  time  wntien  Patiar4ana^  and  is  so  in  Howel's 
Loodinopdis,  who  explains  it  as  Fnolan  (or  idle  people) 
lying  there  as  in  a  way  leading  to  gardens.  It  was  the 
baonf  of  ihe*e  Foitors,  or  '  mighty  beggars.'  The  /Va/our, 
thai  is,  a  d^fayiar^  or  dtfaniUr^  became  FeuAor^  end  in  the 
rapid  pronofiiicia'ion,  or  conception,  of  names,  /Viotor  has 
midM  in  Fritrr-lane, 

OraterJmreh-iitrtel,  sometimos  called  (rradauB'atndf 
origina'ly  Gran-ttreett  from  a  herb-market  there. 

Fkmkmnh^^intt,  from  a  fenny  or  moorish  ground  by  a 


GaiteyJcey  has  preserved  its  name,  but  its  origin  may 
have  bern  lost.  Howel,  in  h'n  '  Londinopolia,'  says,  *  here 
dwelt  strangers  called  GattejMiKn,  who  brought  wine,  Itc, 
m  GaUeyn. 

i]tttk-9*Ttei,  says  Penant, '  I  mm  sorry  to  degrade  into 
Grvr-<ree<;'  wheilier  it  alludes  to  the  little  vivacious  eel, 
•r  to  tr»tf  merry  character  of  its  tenants,  hn  does  not  re- 

Bridewell  was  8t  Bridgeift  wdtf  firon  om  dadicatoo  to 
fiaiat  Brida  or  Bridg6t« 


a  place  ul  sale  for  PiccadUHee  or  Twrn-overe;  apartol 
the  fashionable  dress  which  appeared  about  16M.  It 
has  preserved  its  name  uncomipied  :  for  Bamabe  Ricfa| 
in  his  *Honestie  of  the  Age,'  has  this  passage  on*  the 
body-makers  that  do  swarm  through  all  parts,  both  ol 
London  and  about  London.  The  b<*dy  is  still  pampered 
lip  in  ihe  very  dropsy  of  excess.  He  that  some  (brtie 
V-  wra  sithens  should  have  asked  afier  a  Piekadiilyf  I  woa* 
tier  who  would  have  understood  him ;  or  could  have  told 
whst  a  PiekadUly  had  been,  either  fish  or  flesh.' 

Strvpe  iKriices  that  in  the  liberties  of  Saint  Catharine 
is  a  place  railed  Hangman* a^gaine ;  the  trsders  of  Ham^ 
mta  and  GuyneMf  in  France,  anciently  resorted  there; 
thenre  the  strange  corruption. 

Smiti\/idd  is  a  corrup<ion  of  Smoathfidd:  smith  sigoi* 
fies  smooth,  from  the  Saxon  emeUi.  An  sntiqiianan 
friend  had  seen  it  described  in  a  deed  as  eamjnu  pUmu$f 
which  confirms  the  original  mesning.  It  is  described  in 
Fiiz  Siefihen's  account  of  London,  written  befure  the 
twelf  h  century,  as  a  plain  fieki,  both  in  reality  and  name, 
where  every  Friday  there  is  a  celebrated  rendexvous  cf 
fine  horses,  brought  hither  to  be  sold.  Thither  come  te 
lotik  or  buy,  a  great  number  of  earb,  barons,  knights,  and 
a  swarm  of  ciuxens.  It  is  a  pleating  »ight  to  behold  the 
amb  ing  nags  and  generous  coils,  proudly  prancing.  I'hig 
ancient  writer  continues  a  mrauie  descriplii  n,  and  perhapa 
f(ives  the  earhest  one  of  a  horse* race  in  this  country.  It 
IS  remarkable  that  Smit/{^eld  should  have  continued  as  n 
market  for  cattle  for  more  than  six  centuries  with  only 
the  loss  of  its  vowels. 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  how  the  names  of  our  streeti 
require  either  to  be  corrected  or  explained,  by  their  histo* 
rian.  The  French,  amonf  the  numerous  projects  f«»r  the 
moral  improvement  of  civilized  man,  had  on*;,  which,  had 
it  not  been  polluted  by  a  horrid  faction,  might  have  been 
directed  to  a  noble  eiid.  It  was  to  nsme  streets  after  end* 
nent  men.  This  would  at  least  preserve  them  from  the 
corruption  of  the  people,  and  exhibit  a  perpetual  monn- 
m^'nt  of  moral  feeling,  and  of  glory,  to  the  rising  genius  ol 
every  age.  With  what  excitement  and  delight  may  the 
young  contemplatist,  who  first  studies  at  Gray's  Inn,  be 
reminded  of  Kerv/om-buildings ! 

The  names  of  streets  will  often  he  found  connected  witfe 
some  singular  event,  or  the  character  of  some  person. 
Not  long  ago,  a  Hebrew,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  his  eon»« 
mtinilv,  built  a  neighbourhood  at  Belhnal-green,  and  re* 
tained  the  subject  of  hb  anger  in  the  name  which  the 
houses  bear,  of  J^crtm-place.  This  may  startle  some 
theological  antiquary  at  a  remote  period,  who  may  idlj 
loee  himself  in  abstruse  conjectures  on  the  sanctity  of  n 
name,  derived  from  a  well  known  Hebrew  festival :  andg 
perhaps,  colonize  the  spot  with  an  ancient  horde  of  Israel* 
itee. 

■CCaRT  HtSTOBT  OF  CDWAaD  TBRB,  K  ABL  OF  OXI  OBA. 

It  is  an  odd  circumstance  in  literary  resesrrh,  that  I  am 
ensbled  to  correct  a  story  which  was  written  about  1100. 
The  Aubrey  papers,  recently  published  with  singular 
faithfuhiesa,  retaming  all  their  peculisrities,  even  to  the 
f rossest  errors,  were  memoranda  for  the  use  of  Anthonj 
Wood's  great  woric.  But  besides  these,  the  Oxford  ant^ 
quarv  had  a  very  extensive  literary  correspondence,  sBd 
it  is  known,  that  when  speechless  and  dying,  he  erineed 
the  ffirlitode  to  call  in  two  friends  to  destroy  a  vast  multii 
ttxle  of  papers  :  about  two  bushels  full  were  ordered  §at 
the  fire,  lighted  for  the  occssion  :  and,  *  as  he  was  expiring 
he  expressed  both  his  knowledge  and  approbation  of  what 
was  done,  by  throwing  out  his  hands.'  These  two  btwh* 
els  full  were  not,  however,  all  his  papers ;  his  more  pria 
vale  onea  he  |iad  ordered  not  to  be  openAd^ ' 
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I  suapect  ulso,  that  a  great  numbvr  of  letters  wnre  not 
burnt  on  this  occasion ;  lor  K  have  discovered  a  nianusciaf»t 
written  about  17S0  to  1730,  and  which,  the  whtrr  tells  u«, 
consista  of  <  ExcerpU  out  of  Anthony  Wood's  papers.' 
It  is  closely  written,  and  contains  many  curious  tacts  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  as  far  as  I  have  hitherto  discovered. 
These  papers  of  Anthony  Wood  probably  still  exist  in 
thaAshmolean  Museum:  should  tney  have  perished, in 
Ihat  case  this  solitary  manuscript  will  be  the  sole  record 
of  manv  interesting  particulars  not  known  to  the  public. 

By  these  I  correct  a  little  stoir,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Aubrey  papers.  Vol.  Ill,  S96.  It  is  an  account  of  one 
Nicholas  Hill,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  in  the  high 
confidence  of  a  remarkable  and  munificent  Earl  of  Oxford, 
travelling  with  him  abroad.  I  transcribe  the  printed  Au- 
brev  account. 

*l[n  his  travels  with  his  lord  (I  forget  whether  Italy  or 
Germany,  but  I  think  the  former,)  a  poor  man  befged 
him  to  give  him  a  penny.  **  A  penny  V*  said  Mr  Hill. 
•*  What  do'st  say  to  ten'pounds  7"  "  Ah !  ten  pounds," 
■aid  the  beggar :  "  that  would  make  a  man  happy."  N. 
Bill  gave  hun  immediately  ten  pounds,  and  putt  it  downs 
upon  account.  Item,  to  a  beggar  Un  potinda  to  mdbe  km 
mppyH' — Tho  point  of  this  story  has  been  marred  in 
the  telling :  it  was  drawn  up  from  the  following  one,  which 
must  have  been  the  original.  This  extract  was  made 
from  a  letter  by  Aubrey  to  A.  Wood,  dated  July  16, 168A. 
<  A  pool  roan  asked  Mr  Hill,  his  lordship's  steward,  once 
to  give  him  sixpence,  or  a  shilling,  for  an  alms.  **  What 
dost  say  if  I  give  thee  ten  pounns?  "  Ten  pounds !  that 
would  make  a  tnanqfmeP*  Hill  gave  it  him,  and  put 
down  in  his  account, "  Item,  lOl  far  making  a  moHt" 
which  his  lordship  inquiring  about  for  the  oddness  of  the 
OKpression,  not  only  allowed,  but  was  pleased  with  ir.' 

This  philosophical  humourist  was  the  steward  of  Ed- 
ward Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  peer  was  a  person  of  elegant  accomplishments ;  and 
Lord  Orford,  in  his  '  Noble  Authors,'  haa  given  a  higher 
eharacter  ot  him  than  perhaps  he  m%y  deserve.    He  was 
of  the  highest  rank,  in  great  favour  with  the  queen,  and,. 
to  employ  the  style  of  tho  day,  when  all  our  (ashions  and 
our  poetry  were  mouldinsthemselves on  ihe  Italian  model, 
he  was  the  *  Mirroiir  of  Tuscanismo ;'  and,  in  a  word,  this 
coxcombical  peer,  after  a  seven  years'  residence  in  Flo- 
lence,  returned  highly  *  Italianated.'     The  ludicrous  mo- 
tive of  this  peregrmation  is  given  in  the  present  manu- 
•cript  account.     Haughty  of  his  descent  and  his  alliance, 
irritable  with  efTeminate  delicacy  and  peraonal  vanity,  a 
fittle  circumstance,  almost  too  minute  to  be  recorded,  in- 
iicted  such  an  injury  on  his  pride,  that  in  his  mind  it  re- 
quired years  of  absence  from  the  court  of  Enfland,  ere  it 
could  be  forgotten.    Once  making  a  low  obeisance  to  the 
queen  before  the  whole  court,  mia  stalely  and  inflated 
peer  suffered  a  mischance  which  has  happened,  it  is  said, 
on  a  like  occasion — it  was  *  light  as  air !'    But  this  acci- 
dent so  sensibly  hurt  bis  mawkbh  delicacy,  and  so  humbled 
his  aristocratic  dignity,  that  he  couM  not  raise  his  eyes  on 
his  royal  mistress.    He  resolved  from  that  day  *  to  be  a 
banbhed  man,'  and  resided  for  seven  years  in  Italy,  living 
in  more  grandeur  at  Florence  than  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.    He  spent  in  those  years  forty  thousand  pounds. 
On  his  r  vum  he  presented  the  aueen  with  embroidered 
gloves  ano  perfumes,  then  for  the  first  time  introduced  into 
England,  as  Stowe  has  noticed.    Part  of  the  new  pre- 
aents  seem  to  have  some  reference  to  the  ear]*s  former 
mischance.     The  queen  received  them  graciously,  and 
was  even  painted  wearing  those  gloves ;  but  my  authority 
■tales,  that  the  masculine  sense  of  Elizabeth  could  not 
abstain  from  cnngratulaiing  the  noble  coxcomb ;  perceiv- 
ing, she  said,  that  at  length  my  lord  forgot  the  mentioning 
the  little  mischsnce  of  seven  years  ago ! 

The  peer's  munificence  abroad  was  indeed  the  talk  of 
Eurt^ ;  but  the  secret  motive  of  this  was  as  wicked  as 
hat  of  his  travels  had  been  ridiculous.  This  earl  of  Ox- 
ford had  married  thodaufhterofLord  Burleigh,  and,  when 
thia  ureat  siatefiroaa  would  not  consent  to  save  the  life  of 
the  Duke  9f  Norfolk,  the  friend  of  this  earl,  he  swore  to 
revenge  himself  on  the  countess,  out  of  hatred  to  his  father- 
in4aw.  He  not  only  forso  k  her,  but  studied  every  means 
lo  waste  that  ireat  inheritance  which  had  descended  lo 
him  from  his  ancestors.  Secret  history  oflen  startles  us 
with  unexpected  di<»coveries  t  the  personal  affectations  of 
dlia  earl  induce  him  to  quit  a  court,  where  he  stood  in  the 
highest  favour,  to  domesticate  himself  abroad ;  and  a  family 
was  the  OMtive  of  that  splendid  prodifality  which, 


at  Florence,  could  throw  into  shade  the  court  of  Tuscaq 
itself. 

AlfCIKlIT  COOKEBT  ASD  COOKS. 

The  memorable  grand  dinner  given  by  the  dasaicaldoe* 
tor  in  Peregrine.  Pickle  has  indisposed*  our  tastes  for  the 
cookery  of  Uie  ancients;  but,  since  it  is  often  *  the  coohi 
who  spoil  the  broth,'  we  cannot  be  sure  but  that  even  *  the 
black  Lacedemonian,'  stirred  bv  the  spear  of  a  Spartan, 
might  have  had  a  poignancy  for  him,  which  did  not  nappes 
on  that  occasion. 

Their  cookery  muat  have  been  snperior  to  our  bumblsr 
art,  since  they  could  find  dainties  in  the  tough  membran*- 
ous  parts  of  the  matrices  of  a  sow,  and  the  nesh  of  young 
hawks,  and  a  young  ass.  The  eMer  Pliny  tells,  that  one 
man  had  studied  the  art  of  fattening  snails  with  paste  so 
successfully,  that  the  shells  of  some  <h  his  snails  would  con- 
tain many  quarts.*  The  same  monstrous  taste  fed  up 
those  prodigious  goose  livers;  a  taste  still  prevailing  in 
Italy.  Swine  were  fattened  with  whey  and  fig* ,  and  even 
fish  in  their  poods  were  increased  by  such  artificial  means. 
Our  prize  oxen  might  astonish  a  Uoman,  as  much  as  ooa 
of  their  crammed  peacocks  would  ourselves.  Gluttony 
produces  monsters,  and  turns  away  from  nature  to  feed 
on  unwholesome  meats.  The  flesh  of  young  ibxes  about 
autumn,  whrn  they  fed  on  grapes,  is  praised  by  Galen ; 
and  Hippocrates  eqiials  the  flesh  of  puppies  to  that  of  birds. 
The  humorous  Dr  King,  who  has  touched  on  this  subject, 
suspects  that  many  of  the  Greek  dishes  appear  charming 
from  their  mellifluous  terminations,  resounding  with  ejlaim 
and  tmae.'\ 

Tho  numerous  descriptions  of  ancient  cookery  whidi 
Atheneus  has  preserved  indicate  an  unrivalled  dexterity 
and  refinement :  and  the  ancients,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
raised  the  culinaryart  into  a  science,  and  dignified  cooks 
into  professors.  They  had  writers  who  exhausted  their 
erudition  and  ingenuity  in  verse  and  prose ;  while  some 
were  proud  to  immortalise  their  names  by  the  inveuticni  of 
a  poignant  sauce,  or  a  popular  gateau.  Apicius,  a  name 
immortalised,  and  now  synonymous  with  a  forger,  was  the 
inventor  of  cakes  called  Apicians ;  and  one  Ari^oxenes, 
after  many  unsuccessful  combinations,  at  length  hit  on  a 
peculiar  manner  of  seasoning  hams,  thence  called  Ari^ 
toxenians.  The  name  of  a  late  nobleman  among  ourselves 
is  thus  invoked  every  day. 

Of  these  JSruditm  gutfB^  Archestralus,  a  culinary  phflo- 
sopher,  composed  an  epic  or  didactic  poem  on  good  eating. 
His  *Gastrology'  became  the  creed  of  the  epicures,  ana 
its  pathos  appears  to  have  made  what  is  so  expressively 
called  *  their  mouths  water.'  The  idea  has  been  recently 
successfully  imitated  by  a  French  poet.  Archestratua 
thus  opens  his  subject : 

*  I  write  these  precepts  for  immortal  Greece, 
That  round  a  table  delicately  siiread, 
Or,  three,  or  four,  may  eh  in  choice  repast, 
Or  five  at  most.    Who  oilierwtHC  shall  dine, 
Are  like  a  troop  marauding  (or  their  prey.* 

The  elegant  Romans  declared,  that  a  repast  should  nol 
consist  of  less  in  number  than  the  Graces,  nnr  of  moTw 
than  the  Muses.  They  had,  however,  a  quaint  proverb 
which  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  has  preserved,  not  fa*oura> 
ble  even  to  so  large  a  dinner-party  as  nine ;  it  turns  on  a 
piay  of  words: 

'  Septem  conviviuro,  Novem  convlehim  fscere.*| 

An  elegant  Roman,  meeting  a  friend,  regretted  be 
could  not  invite  him  to  dinner,  '  because  my  naMiicr  ii 
complete.' 

When  Archestratua  acknowledges  that  some  things  ars 
for  the  winter,  and  some  for  the  summer,  he  consoles  hi»* 
self,  that  though  we  cannot  have  them  at  the  Minie  time, 
yet,  at  least,  we  may  talk  about  them  at  all  tinKis. 

This  great  genius  seems  to  have  travelled  over  land  and 
seal  that  he  mifht  critically  examine  the  things  thenndlvsi, 
and  improve,  with  new  discoveries,  the  tab't  -Joxuriea.  Ha 
indicates  the  placen  for  peculiar  edibles,  and  exqumte  w>> 
tables ;  and  promulgates  his  precepts  with  the  seal  of  • 

e  Nat.  Hin.  Lib.  IX,  GA. 

t  See  his  works,  collected  by  Mr  7^i%:ho'B,  vol.  T,  lA.  T  hava 
no  doubt,  that  Dr  Kin^^t  ArertyytMA  of  'iie  Virtuoso  Bemlveff» 
lio,  with  his  '  bill  ofTara  out  ot  Athaneua,*  suggested  lo  Sw>l» 
let  \\\9  celebrnted  sc(;ric<. 

I  Oenial.  Dierum,  11,  2aS.  Lvg  7S*S.  The  writer  haa  esl» 
lectsd  In  this  chapter  a  variuty  t/  curtoua  parUcoIais  on  '*^ 
aubjecL 
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fime  legislator,  who  is  dictating  a  code  designed  to 
sliorat*  the  imperfecit  state  of  society. 
L  phikMopher  worthy  to  bear  the  title  of  cook,  or  a  cook 
thy  to  be  a  phikieopher,  according  to  the  numerous 
lous  passages  scattered  in  AtheMBUs,  was  an  extraor- 
uj  eenitts,  endowed  not  merely  with  a  natural  sptitude, 
with  aO  acquired  accomplishments.  The  philoeophy, 
be  metaphysics,  of  cookery  appears  in  the  following 
■•ge: 

*  Know  then,  the  Cook,  a  dinner  that's  bespoke 

ikspiring  to  prepare,  with  prescient  zesl 

Shouldknow  the  laaics  and  humours  of  the  fuesis } 

For  if  he  drudcee  through  the  common  work, 

Tbouf  htlesB  or  manner,  carelewi  what  the  place 

And  •eaaons  claim  ;  and  what  the  favouring  boor 

Auspicious  to  hia  geniiia  may  present. 

Why,  surtillnff  mitlst  the  multitude  of  meui 

CaU  «^e  ihia  ptoddlng  frkaaaeer  a  Cook  ? 

Oh  dUferinf  Tar !  and  one  la  not  the  other  * 

W9  call  indeed  the  ceneral  of  an  army 

Him  who  is  chargedto  lead  It  to  the  war : 

But  the  true  general  is  the  man  whose  muidf 

Mastering  events,  anticipates,  combines ; 

Else  is  ho  but  a  leader  to  hia  men  ! 

With  our  proreasion  thus :  the  first  who  consa 

May  with  a  humble  toil,  or  slice,  or  chop, 

Prepare  the  ineredients,  and  around  the  lire 

Obeequious,  him  I  csU  a  fricasseer  I 

But  ah !  the  cook  a  brighter  glory  orowna  ! 

Well  ekiird  is  he  to  know  the  place,  the  houTf 

Him  who  inviteii,  and  him  who  is  invited. 

What  ^ah  in  aeaaon  makca  the  market  rich* 

A  choice  delicious  rarity !  I  know 

That  all,  «»«<  always  find ;  but  alwaya  all. 

Charms  not  the  palate,  critically  fine. 

Archestratus,  in  culinsry  lore 

Deep  for  his  time,  in  this  more  lesmed  sgs, 

U  wanting:  and  lull  ol\  he  surely  talks 

Of  what  he  never  ate.    Suspect  tils  pass, 

Nor  load  thy  eenius  with  a  barren  precept. 

Look  not  in  books  fi>r  what  some  Idle  sage 

80  idly  raved  ;  for  cookery  is  sn  art 

Comporting  ill  with  rhetoric ;  tie  sn  srt 

Still  changing,  and  of  momentary  triumph  I 

Know  on  thyself  thy  genius  must  depend. 

All  books  or  cookery,  all  helps  of  art. 

All  critic  leaminfir<  •!!  commenting  notes. 

Are  Tain,  it  void  of  genius,  thou  wouldst  cook ! 

The  culinary  ease  thus  spoke ;  his  friend 
Demamls  *  Where'  is  the  kleal  cook  thou  psint*sk?* 

*  Lo,  I  the  man  !*  the  savouring  aajjie  replied. 

*  Now  be  thine  ejes  the  wimeas  ofmy  art  S 
This  tunny  drest,  so  odorous  shall  steam. 
The  spicy  sweetness  so  shall  steal  thy  aense. 
That  thou  in  a  delicious  reverie 

Shalt  slumber  heavenly  o*er  the  attic  dish  !* 

In  aaother  passage  a  Master-Cook  conceives  hmisoU 
be  a  popil  or  Epictirus,  whose  fsTourite  but  ambiivous 
iom,  tnat  *  Volupluou^neM  is  the  soTereign  good,'  was 
erpreCed  by  the  bon^wvana  of  antiquity  in  the  plain  senae. 

Master  Cook. 

Behold  hi  me  a  pupil  oftheacbool 
Of  the  sage  Epicurus. 

Fhxevo. 

Thou  a  sage  I 

Mastbr  Cook. 

Ay !  Epkrnms  too  wss  sure  a  cook, 
And  knew  the  sorereign  food.    Nsture  bis 
While  prsctics  perfected  hb  theory. 
Divine  philoeophy  skme  can  teach 
Tbe  dinerence  which  the  fiah  Gloclscns* 
In  winter  snd  in  summer;  how  lo  learn 
Which  fish  to  choose,  when  set  the  Pleisdee, 
ibid  at  the  solstice.    >Tis  change  of  aeasons 

e  Tbe  commenlsiors  hsTo  not  been  able  always  to  assign 
town  names  to  the  grest  variety  of  fish,  particulariy  asa>fish, 
e  ancients  used,  many  of  which  we  should  revolt  at.    One 

their  dainties  waa  a  ahell-flsh,  wickly  like  s  hedge>hog, 
JM  Kehinus.  Tliey  ste  ths  dog-fish,  the  sur*fioh.  porpoises 

Ma-bogs,  and  sven  seals.  *In  Dr  Moffet^s  regimen  or  diet, 
)  aseiisding  curious  writer  of  the  reign  of  Ellzsbeth,  repub- 
ihuA  by  Olays,  may  be  found  an  ample  account  of  tbe  *  aea- 
(b>iMed  by  the  andema.  Whaierer  the  Okiciecus  was,  h 
wtm  10  have  been  of  great  site,  and  a  shell  .fish,  as  we  msy 
finr  flroiB  the  fbl  lowing  curious  passage  In  Athensua.  A  fa- 
isr.  Informed  that  his  son  Is  leading  a  dlssolme  lift,  enrsgetl, 
iBOMValee  with  hto  pedagogue ; — *  Knsve !  thou  art  the 
«||!  haiatboo  erer  known  a  phikaopher  jrield  himself  so 
«M|y  to  tbe  pleasures  thou  tellesl  me  of^^  The  peda- 
M«a  rapltse  by  a  Yes!  and  thai  tbe  sages  of  tbe  portico  are 
mat  drunkards,  and  none  know  better  than  they  bow  to  at. 
leka  Oledaeufa 


Which  tlueats  mankind,  and  ahakes  their 

frame. 

Thia  dost  thou  comprehend  ?    Know,  what  we  «■• 
In  seaaon,  ia  most  seaaonably  good ! 

Faievo. 
Most  Isanksd  cook,  who  can  obeenre  these  caaaaa' 

Mastxa  Cook. 

And  therefore  phlegm  and  colics  make  a  bib 
A  most  hidecent  guest    The  aliment 
Dress*d  in  my  kitchen  Is  uruealimsntj 
Light  of  digestion  eaaiiy  it  passes : 
The  rhyle  sofl-bleoding  from  the  Juicy  food 
Kepairs  the  solids. 

Fribiid. 

Ah !  the  chyle  !  the  soOdb! 
Thou  new  Democrkus !  thou  ssge  of  raedkiBa! 
Versed  bi  the  mysteries  of  the  lairic  ait ! 

Master  Cook. 

Now  mark  ths  blunders  of  our  rulgar  cooks  * 
See  ihem  prepare  a  diah  of  various  fish, 
Showering  profuse  the  pounded  Indian  gralRi 
An  overpowering  vspour,  gallimaufVy ! 
A  multitude  confuaetl  of  iMthering odours ! 
But,  know,  the  genius  of  the  srt  consisu 
To  make  the  nostrils  fieel  esch  scent  distinct; 
And  rot  in  wsshing  platea  to  free  from  smoka. 
I  nevrr  enter  in  my  kitchen,  1  *■ 
But  sit  spart,  and  in  the  cool  direct ; 
Obeenram  of  what  passes,  scullk>ns  lolL 

Frixno. 
What  dosi  thou  there  ? 

Master  Cook. 

1  gukls  the  mighty  wheto  } 

Explore  ths  eausss,  prophesy  the  dish.  

>Tis  thus  I  speak :  *  Leave,  leave  that  ponderoH  Ma  • 

Keep  up  the  fire,  and  lively  play  the  flams 

Beneath  those  kthster-psUies ;  patient  here, 

Fix'd  as  a  statue,  skim,  incesssnt  skim. 

Steep  Well  this  small  Gkxiacua  in  Us  aauce, 

And  boll  that  seanlog  in  a  cullender ; 

This  eel  requires  more  salt  and  majoram ; 

Roaat  well  that  piece  of  kkl  on  ekher  skle 

Equal ;  that  sweetbread  boil  not  over  much.' 

*Tia  thus,  my  friend,  I  mske  ths  concert  play 

Frievo. 

0  man  of  science  !  *tls  thy  babbis  kills  t 

Master  Cook. 

And  then  no  useless  dish  my  table  crowile  • 
Harmonioua  ranged,  and  coiuwnantly  Juni 

Friesd. 
Ha!  what  means  this? 

Master  Cook. 

DIvlneitmoslealli 
As  in  a  concert  instruments  resound, 
My  ordered  dishes  in  their  courses  chtane. 
80  Epicurus  dictated  the  srt 
Of  sweet  voluptuousness,  and  ste  bi  order. 
Musing  delighted  o*er  the  sovereign  good ! 
Let  rsving  stoks  in  a  labyrinth 
Run  after  virtus ;  they  shall  find  no  end. 
Thou,  what  la  foreign  to  mankind,  aldore  1 

Frievd. 
Right  honest  Cook  I  thou  wak*sl  me  from  thslr  iIwmriI 
Another  Cook  mibrms  us  that  he  adapts  his  r« 
his  personages. 

1  like  to  see  the  fhees  ofmy  gnesbh 
To  feed  them  as  their  sge  snd  Mstlon  data. 
My  kitchen  chsnges,  aa  my  guests  inspirs 
The  rsrlnus  spectacle ;  for  lovers  now, 
Philoeophers.  and  now  for  financiers. 
If  my  yoimg  royMsr  be  a  meuled  snsrk. 
Who  melts  sn  scrs  in  a  savoury  dl«h 
To  charm  his  mlMress,  scuttle-fish  and  crabs, 
And  all  the  shelly-rsre,  whh  mixture  due 
Of  cordials  filtered,  exqrtoitely  rich. 
Tor  such  a  host,  my  friend  I  expends  muebn 
In  oil  then  cotton  ;  solely  studying  love  ! 
To  a  philosopher,  that  animal 
yora'>k>u8.  solid  ham  and  bulky  ftet ; 
But  to  the  financier,  with  costly  nlc« 
Glociscns  rare,  rr  rarity  more  rare. 
Inaensihle  th<*  palate  of  old  •gtt 
More  dilfirult  than  the  soft  lips  of  youth 
To  move.  I  put  much  mustsrtl  In  their  dish ; 
Whh  qutekenlng  satires  make  theh"  nupor ' 
And  laah  the  lazy  blood  that  creeps  whhtai 

AaoCbar  gemiis,  in  traong  the  art  of  Cookery, 
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It  Doihinx  iesf  tlNin  th«  orifpn  of  MKivtv  ;  end  I  think 

thftt  tome  philosopher  has  defined  Man  to  be  '  a  cooking 
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Cook. 

The  art  of  cookery  drew  ut  gently  forth 

From  thai  ferocious  light  when  Toitl  of  faith 

The  Anthrup«>phaginian  ate  hia  brother ! 

To  cookery  we  owe  welUonlered  statee, 

Araembling  men  in  dear  society. 

Wild  wa«  the  eanh,  man  feastinc  upon  man. 

When  cne  of  nobler  sense  and  milder  heart 

First  sacrificed  an  animal ;  the  rtesh 

Was  sweet ;  and  man  then  ceased  to  feed  on 

And  something  odhe  rudeness  of  ihose  times 

The  priest  curamemorates :  for  to  this  flay. 

He  roasts  the  victnn's  eniraih  without  salL 

In  those  dark  times,  beneath  the  earth  lay  hid 

The  preck>us  salt,  that  gold  of  cookerr  ! 

But  when  its  particles  the  palate  thriliM, 

The  source  ui  seasonings,  charm  of  cookery  !  came. 

They  served  a  paunch  with  rich  mgretlienis  stored } 

And  tender  ki4l,  wkhin  two  corering  plates. 

Warm  melted  in  the  mouth.    80  art  improred ! 

At  length  a  miracle  not  yet  performed, 

They  minced  the  meat  which  rollM  in  herbage  soft 

Nor  meat  nor  herbage  seem*d,  but  to  the  eye 

And  to  the  taste,  the  counterfe.ted  diHh 

Mimick*d  some  curious  Ash ;  inrention  rare ! 

Then  every  ttish  wss  seasoned  more  and  more, 

Salted,  or  aour,  or  sweet,  and  mingled  nil 

Oatmeal  and  honey.    To  enjoy  the  meal 

Men  consregated  in  the  populous  towns. 

And  cities  (lounshM,  which  we  cookx  adorned, 

With  all  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life. 

An  arch-cook  insinuates,  that  there  remain  only  two 
*  pillars  of  the  state,'  besides  himself,  of  ihe  school  of  Sinon, 
ose  of  ihe  great  masters  of  the  cottdimfniing  art.  Sinon, 
w  ar«  told,  applied  the  elements  of  all  ihe  arts  and 
idences  to  this  favourite  one.  Natural  philosophy  could 
produce  a  secret  seasoning  for  a  dish ;  and  architecture 
the  art  of  conducting  the  smoke  out  of  a  chimney ;  which, 
■ays  he,  if  ungovernable,  makes  a  great  difference  in  the 
<ireasin£-  F'rum  the  military  science  he  derived  a  sublime 
idea  of  ord^r;  drilling  the  under-cooks,  marshalling  the 
kitchen,  hastening  one,  and  making  another  a  sentinel. 

We  find  however,  that  a  portion  of  ihi^  divine  art,  one 
of  the  professors  acknowledges  to  be  vapouring  and  braj;- 
|ing !— 41  sf  awof  ling  in  tiiis  art,  as  well  as  in  others.  A 
COOK  ought  never  to  come  unaccompanied  by  ail  the  pomp 
and  naradt;  of  the  kitchf  n  :  with  a  scurvy  appearance,  he 
will  be  turned  away  at  sight ;  for  all  have  eyes,  but  a  few 
only  undersianding. 

Another  occult  part  of  this  profound  mystery,  besides 
vapourine,  consisted,  it  seems,  in  filching.  Such  is  the 
counsel  of  a  jiatriarch  to  an  apprentice  !  a  precept  which 
contains  a  truth  for  all  ages  of  cookery. 

*  Carton !  time  well  thy  ambidextroui  part 
Nor  always  filch.     It  was  but  yesterday, 
Bitmdcrins,  they  nearly  caught  thee  in  the  fact; 
None  of  thy  balls  had  livers,  and  the  guests, 
In  horror,  pierced  their  airy  emptiness. 
Not  even  tne  brains  were  there,  thou  brainless  hound ! 
If  thou  art  hired  amonf  the  middling  class, 
Who  pav  thee  freely,  be  thou  honourable! 
But  fi»r  this  day,  where  now  we  go  to  cook 
EVn  cut  the  master's  throat  for  all  I  care ; 
«*  A  word  to  th*  wi<ie."  and  show  thyself  my  scholar! 
There  thou  may^t  filch  and  revel,  all  may  yield 
Borne  secret  prf»fit  to  thy  sharking  hand. 
Tis  an  old  miser  gives  a  sordid  dinner, 
And  'wee|is  o*er  evt>ry  sparing  dish  at  table ; 
Then  if  I  do  not  find  thou  dost  devo«ir 
>  All  thou  canst  touch,  eVn  to  the  very  coals, 

I  will  di.'town  then !  Lo !  Old  skio'flint  cornea; 
In  his  dry  eyes  what  parsimony  stares  !* 

These  cooks  of  the  ancients,  who  appears  to  have  been 
Urad  f<r(r  a  crand  dinner,  carried  their  art  to  Ihe  moxt  whim- 
iieal  profession.  Thrtv  were  so  dexterous  ns  to  be  able  to 
oorve  up  a  whole  pijr  boiled  on  one  side,  and  rna.«t«*d  on  the 
•Cher.  The  cook  who  perform*^!  this  feat  defies  his  guests 
Co  detoct  the  place  where  the  knife  had  separated  the  ani- 
mal.  or  how  it  was  contrived  to  stuff  the  belly  with  an  olio, 
composed  of  thrushes  and  other  bird*,  slices  of  the  ma- 
trtees  of  a  sow,  the  yolk  of  ef»«,  the  sellies  of  hens  with 
their  »*^  e^irs,  flavoured  wiih  a  rich  Jtiice,  and  minced 
Meats  highly  spiced.  When  this  cook  is  entreated  to  ez« 
tfab  wcret  art,  he  aolemnly  swean  by  the  manea  of 


those  who  braved  all  the  dangers  of  the  Plain  of  MaratlM% 
and  otmbated  at  sea  at  Salamiji,  that  he  wui  not  reveal  the 
aecret  that  year.  But  of  an  incident,  so  triumphaot  m  tha 
annals  of  tfie  gaatric  art,  our  phik>sopher  would  oo*  depriva 
posterity  of  the  knowledge.  The  animal  had  been  hied  li 
death  by  a  wound  under  the  shoukler,  whence,  after  a  co* 
pious  effusion,  the  maater-cook  extracted  the  extraih, 
washed  them  with  wine,  and  lianginf  the  animal  by  the  feet, 
he  crammed  down  the  throat  the  stuffings  ah  eady  prepared. 
Then  covering  the  half  of  the  pig  with  a  paste  of  bariey 
thickened  with  wins  and  oil,  he  put  it  in  a  small  oven,  or 
on  a  heated  table  of  brass,  where  it  was  gently  roasted 
with  all  due  care :  when  the  skin  was  browned,  ha  boiled 
tha  other  %ide  ;  and  then  taking  away  tho  bariey  pa>ie,  the 
pift  was  served  up,  at  once  Milled  and  roasted.  These 
cooks  with  a  vegetable  could  counterieit  the  ahape,  and 
the  taste  of  fish  and  6esb.  The  kmg  of  Bithyni^  in  soas 
expedition  against  the  Scythians,  in  the  winter  and  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  sea,  had  a  violent  kmginf  for  a 
small  fish  called  ^pAy  a  fnlchard,  a  berrin|r,  or  an  anchovy. 
His  cook  cut  a  lurnip  to  ihe  perfect  imitation  of  its  shapsj 
then  fried  in  oil.  salted,  and  well  powdered  with  tha  graiai 
of  a  dozen  black  poppies,  his  majesty's  taste  waa  so  ex- 
quisitely deceived,  that  he  praised  the  mot  to  his  guests 
as  an  excellent  fish.  This  transmutation  of  vegetables  iata 
meat  or  fish  is  a  province  of  the  culinary  art  which  we  ap- 
pear to  have  lost ;  yet  these  are  dU  ituiaeefiiss,  compared 
with  the  things  themselves.  No  people  are  auch  g»rgeri 
of  mere  animal  f<iod  as  our  own ;  the  art  of  preparing  vege- 
tables, pul-te,  and  roots,  is  scarcelv  known  in  this  onintiy, 
This  cneafier  and  healthful  food  shouid  be  introduced 
among  (he  common  people,  who  neglect*  them  from  aol 
knowing  how  to  dress  them.  The  peasant,  for  want  ol 
this  skill,  treads  underfoot  the  best  meat  m  the  world  ;  and 
sometimes  the  best  way  of  dressing  it  la  least  cosily. 

The  gastric  art  must  have  reached  to  its  last  |>erlfectioa, 
when  we  find  that  it  had  its  history ;  and  that  they  knew 
how  to  ascertain  the  era  of  a  dish  %viih  a  aort  of  chroook^ 
gical  exactness.  The  philosophers  of  Athemeua  at  tabls 
dissert  on  every  dish,  and  tell  us  of  one  calle«l  moofa,  thai 
there  was  a  treatise  c<»mposed  on  it ;  that  it  was  first  intrth 
diiced  at  Athens,  at  ihee|iocha  of  the  Macedonian  empirs, 
but  that  it  was  undoubtedly  a  Thessalian  invention  ;  tits 
most  sumptuous  people  of  all  theGkeeka.  The  meoft'  wai 
a  terra  at  length  apfilied  to  any  dainty,  of  exceaaive  deli* 
cacv,  always  served  the  last. 

But,  as  no  art  has  ever  attained  peHection  without 
numerous  admirers,  and  as  it  is  the  public  which  only  cas 
make  such  exquiitite  cooks,  our  curiosiry  may  be  excited  ts 
inquire,  whether  the  patrons  of  the  gaatnc  art  were  as  great 
enthusiasts  as  its  firo'essors  7 

We  see  they  had  writers  who  exhausted  their  genius  oa 
these  professional  topics ;  and  books  of  cookery  were  mock 
read  :  for  a  comic  poet,  quoted  by  Atheneus,  exhibits  a 
character  exuUins  in  having  procured  '  The  new  Kitchea 
of  Philoxenus,  whirh,*  says  he,  *  I  keep  for  myself  to  read 
in  my  solitude.'  That  tfiese  devotee:*  to  the'culinary  art 
undertook  journeys  to  remote  parts  of  the  world,  in  quest 
of  these  di!<coveries.  siiflirtent  facts  aiiihenricate.  England 
had  the  honour  to  furnish  them  with  oysters,  which  they 
fetched  from  about  Sandwich.  Juvenal*  records,  that 
Montanus  was  so  well  skilled  in  the  science  of  good  eatmg, 
that  he  could  tell  by  the  first  bile,  whether  tlN^  were  En- 
glish or  not.  The'well  known  Apiciiis  poured  into  hia 
stomach  an  imm*'nse  fortune.  He  usually  resided  at  Min- 
tuma,  a  town  in  Campania,  where  he  ate  shrimpa  at  a  high 
price  :  ihev  were  so  large,  that  thoae  of  Smyrna,  and  the 
prawns  of  Alexandria,  could  not  be  compared  with  tha 
snrimps  of  Minturna.  However,  this  lucklesa  epicure  waa 
in'ormed,  that  the  shrimps  fafi  Africa  were  more  monstroot; 
and  he  embarks  without  losins  a  dav.  He  enroanlers  a 
great  storm,  and  through  imminent  danger  arriraa  at  the 
shores  of  Africa.  The  fishermen  bring  him  the  largest 
for  size  their  nets  could  furnish.  Apicius shakes  hia  head  s 
'  Have  ynu  never  any  larger  V  he  inquirea.  The  answer 
was  not  favourable  to  his  hopes.  Apidua  rrjecta  then, 
ano  (imdiy  remembers  the  shrimf»s  of  his  own  Minturna. 
He  orders  his  fiilot  to  return  to  Italy,  and  leavaa  Africa 
with  a  l«jok  of  contempt. 

A  fraternal  genius  was  Philnxenus :  he  whose  higbsr 
wish  was  to  po«seps  a  crane's  neck,  that  he  micht  he  tha 
longer  in  savouring  his  dainties ;  and  whtfappeara  to  have 
invented  some  expedients  which  might  aiMwer,  hi  aaiM 
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4m^n9,  the  p«arp(we.  This  impudent  epicure  was  to  lilUe 
attenuve  to  the  fe«liii|p  of  his  broUier-gue«tt,  that  in  the 
boC  baih,  he  avowedly  habituated  himself  to  keep  his  bands 
■I  the  scslding  water ;  and  even  used  to  g^^ie  his  throat 
with  it,  that  he  might  have  less  impediment  m  swallowing 
die  hottest  duhes.  He  bribed  the  cooks  to  serve  up  the 
r«|»ast  smoking  hot,  that  he  might  gioriously  devour  what 
bo  chose  before  any  one  else  cuulJ  venture  to  touch  the 
dish.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  used  his  finders  to  handle 
fire.  *  He  is  an  oven,  not  a  man !'  exdaioMNl  a  grumbling 
fellow-guest.  Once  having  embarked  for  Ephesus,  for  the 
purpose  of  eating  fish,  hislavourite  food,  he  arrived  at  the 
market,  and  found  all  the  stalls  empty.  There  was  a 
wedduig  in  the  U>%vn,  and  all  the  fish  had  been  bespoken. 
He  hastens  to  embrace  the  new  msrried  couple,  and  sing- 
ing  an  epiihalamium,  the  diihyranibic  epicure  enchanted 
the  company.  The  bridegroom  was  delighted  bv  the 
honour  of  the  presence  of  such  a  poet,  and  earnestly  re- 
quested be  wouU  come  on  the  morrow.  *I  will  come, 
joung  friend,  if  there  is  no  fish  at  the  market!*— -It  was 
this  Philozenus  who,  at  the  table  of  Dionysius,  the  tjrrant 
of  Sicily,  having  near  him  a  small  barbel,  and  observing  a 
lane  one  near  the  prince,  took  ihe  little  one,  and  held  it 
to  nis  ear.  Dionysius  inquired  the  reason.  *  At  present,' 
replied  the  ingenious  epicure,  *  I  am  so  occupied  by  my 
Galarea*  (a  poem  in  honour  of  the  mi«ir«-ss  of  the  tjrrant,) 
Cfcat  I  wished  to  inquire  of  this  li  tie  fish,  whether  he  couU 
gne  me  some  infuruiation  about  Nereus ;  but  he  is  silent, 
•nd  I  imaxiiie  that  they  have  taken  him  up  too  young :  I 
iMve  no  doubt  that  old  one,  opposite  to  you,  would  per- 
fectly satisfy  roe.'  Dionysius  rewarded  the  pleasant  coo- 
oeit  with  the  large  barbel. 

AJrciKST  Alls  llOOSBIf  f  ATUMMALIA. 

The  Stagirite  discovered  that  our  nature  delights  m  imi- 
tatiun,  and  perhaps  in  nothing  more  than  in  representing 
personages,  different  from  ourselves,  in  mockery  of  them ; 
m  &ct,  mere  is  a  passion  for  masquerade  in  human  nature. 
Cbildrea  discover  this  propensity  ;  and  the  |topulace,  who 
are  the  children  of  society,  through  all  ages  have  been 
booMMired  by  their  governors  with  fesiivJs  and  recrea- 
taoos,  which  are  made  up  of  this  malicious  transformation 
of  persons  and  thinfs ;  and  the  humble  orders  of  society 
iMve  been  privileged  by  the  higher,  to  please  themselves 
by  burlesquing  and  ridiculing  the  great,  at  short  seasons, 
MM  some  coosolaiion  for  the  rest  ol  the  year. 

Thf;  Satumaka  of  the  Romans  is  a  remarkable  instance 
«f  this  characteristic  of  mankind.  Macrobiua  could  not 
trace  the  origin  of  this  institution,  and  aeems  to  derive  it 
from  the  Grecians ;  so  that  it  might  have  arisen  in  some 
mde  period  (jf  antiquity,  and  among  another  people.  The 
conjecture  seems  supported  by  a  passage  in  Gibbon'a  Mia- 
cellames,*  who  discovers  traces  of  this  institution  among 
ibe  more  ai>cient  nations ;  and  Huet  imagined  that  he  saw 
ID  the  jubdee  of  the  Hebrews  some  similar  usages,  li  is 
to  be  regretted  that  GiUmni  does  not  afford  us  any  new 
licbt  nn  the  cause  in  which  origmated  the  institution  itself. 
The  jubilee  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  solemn  festival  of  as 
agricultural  people  but  bears  none  of  the  ludicrous  ch»> 
raet#  ietics  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia. 

It  wouM  have  been  satisfa^ory  to  hare  discovered  the 
occasion  of  the  inconceivable  licentiousness  which  was 
ifaaa  sanetioaed  by  the  legislator ,— this  overturning  of  the 
principles  of  society,  and  this  public  ridicule  of  its  law*, 
Ms  costoms,  and  its  feelings.  We  are  told,  these  festivals, 
dedicated  to  Saturn,  were  designed  to  represent  the  iiaii»- 
ral  equality  which  prevailed  in  his  goMen  age ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  slaves  were  allowed  to  change  places  with 
fee  masters.  This  was,  however,  giving  the  people  a 
febe  notion  of  the  equality  of  men :  for,  whilo  tne  slave 
wae  converted  into  the  master,  the  pretended  eouality  was 
IS  much  violated  as  in  the  usual  situation  of  the  parties. 
The  poliiieal  inisconception  of  this  term  of  natural  equa- 
ls seems,  however,  to  have  been  carried  on  through  all 
■fse ;  and  the  political  Sntumalia  bad  lately  nearly  thrown 
Bnrope  into  a  state  of  that  worse  than  slavery,  where 
daves  are  masters. 

The  Roman  Saturnalia  were  -latterly  prolonged  to  a 
wnek's  debauchery  and  folly ;  and  a  diary  of  tbnt  week's 
wsnis  and  deeds  would  have  furnished  a  eopions  chronicle 
if  J^ttim  Sonse  notions  we  acquire  from  the  laws  of 
fee  Satnmalia  of  Loeian,  an  Epistle  of  Seneca's ,t  ^"^ 

*  Misoellaneoas  Works,  vol.  Y,  IM. 
fB8acea.EnlM.UL 


from  Horace,  who,  from  his  love  of  quiet,  retired  imm  fee 
city  during  this  noisy  season. 

It  was  towards  tkie  close  of  December,  that  all  the  tows 
was  in  an  unusual  motion,  and  the  children  every  where 
invoking  Saturn ;  nothing  now  to  be  seen  but  tables  spread 
out  for  feasting,  and  nothing  heard  but  shouts  of  merri* 
ment ;  all  business  was  dismissed,  and  nune  at  work  but 
cooks  and  confectioners  \  no  account  of  ex|>enses  was  to 
be  kept,  and  it  appears  that  one-tenth  part  of  a  man^s 
income  was  to  be  appropriated  to  this  jolity.  All  eser* 
tion  of  mind  and  body  was  forbidden,  except  for  the  puiw 
pose  of  recreation ;  nothing  to  be  read  or  recited  which  did 
not  provoke  mirth,  adapted  to  the  season  and  the  place. 
The  slaves  were  allowed  the  utmost  freedom  of  raillery, 
and  truth,  with  their  masters:*  vitting  with  them  at  table, 
dressed  in  their  clothes,  playing  all  sorts  of  tridis,  telling 
them  of  their  faults  to  their  (aces,  while  they  smutted  thenu 
The  slaves  were  imaginary  kings,  as  indeed  a  lottery  de« 
termined  their  rank  ;  and  as  their  masters  attended  lnen^ 
whenever  it  happened  that  these  performed  their  ofiec 
clumsily,  doubtless  with  some  recollections  of  their  own 
similar  misdemeanors,  the  slave  made  the  master  leap  into 
the  water  head-foremost.  No  one  was  allowed  to  be 
angiTt  and  he  who  was  played  on,  if  he  loved  his  oem 
comu»rt,  would  be  the  first  to  laugh.  Glasses  of  all  siica 
were  to  be  ready,  and  all  were  to  driiUi  when  and  what 
they  chose ;  none  but  the  most  skilful  musicians  and  tui^ 
biers  were  allowed  to  perform^  for  those  people  are  worth 
nothing  unless  exquisite,  as  the  Satiirnalian  laws  decreed. 
Dancing,  siniing,  and  shouting,  and  carrying  a  female 
musician  thrice  around  on  their  shoulders',  accompanied 
by  every  grotesque  humour  they  imagined,  were  indulged 
in  that  short  week,  which  was  to  repay  the  many  in  whieb 
the  masters  had  their  revenge  for  the  reign  of  this  pretended 
e<^uaiity.  Another  custom  prevailed  at  this  season :  tbc 
priests  performed  their  sacrifices  to  Saturn  bare-headed, 
which  Pitiscus  explains  in  the  spirit  of  this  extraordinary 
institution,  aa  designed  to  show  that  time  discovers,  or  aa 
in  the  present  case  of  the  bare-headed  priests,  uncovera, 
all  thincs. 

Such  was  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  the  favourite  popular 
recreation  of  Pa^fanism ;  and  as  the  sports  and  games  «f 
the  people  outlast  the  date  of  their  empires,  and  are  carried 
with  them,  however  they  may  change  thetf  name  and  their 
place  on  the  globe,  the  grosser  pleasures  of  the  Satuma* 
lia  were  too  well  adapted  to  their  tastes  to  be  forgoClen. 
The  Saturnalia,  therefore,  lung  generated  the  moat  extra- 
ordinary institutions  among  the  nations  of  modern  £i^ 
rope ;  and,  what  seems  more  extraordinary  than  the  ias> 
known  origin  of  the  parent  absurdity  itself,  the  Saturnalia 
crept  into  the  servic«-s  and  ofiices  ik  the  christian  churdb 
Strange  it  is  to  observe  at  the  altar,  the  rites  of  reiig ion 
burlesqued,  and  all  its  offices  performed  with  the  otBN^al 
bufibonery.  It  is  only  bv  tracing  them  to  the  Roman  Sa- 
turnalia, that  we  can  a',  afl  account  for  these  grotesque  spona 
— 4hat  extraordinary  mixture  of  libertinism  aiid  prufaneness, 
so  long  continued  under  christiiuiity. 

Such  were  the  feasts  of  the  ass,  the  feast  of  foob  or 
madmen,  /rfet  drs/bns— the  feast  of  the  bull— of  the  iaiK^ 
cent— and  that  of  the  ssncKaerrs,  which  perhaps,  in  its  origi- 
nal term,  meant  only  sub-deacons,  but  their  conduct  waa 
expressed  by  the  conversion  <^  a  pun  into  ssncb'emt  or 
diaent  soovlt,  drunken  deacons.  Institutions  of  this  na- 
ture, even  more  numerous  than  the  historian  has  usoaHr 
recorded,  atid  varied  in  their  mode,  seem  to  surpass  eau 
other  in  their  utter  extravagance. f 

These  profane  festivab  were  universally  practised  in  the 
middle  a^,  and,  as  I  shall  show,  comparatively  even  'm 
niodern  times.  The  ignorant  and  the  careless  clergy  then 
imagined  it  wss  the  securest  means  to  retain  the  populace, 
who  were  always  inclined  to  these  pagan  revelries. 

*  Horace,  bi  his  dislogue  wkh  his  slavs  Davus,  exMUto  a 
Uvsly  pkturs  of  thb  drrumstance.    Lib.  II,  Sat  7. 

{  A  large  volume  might  be  composed  on  these  grotesqiM, 
proftne,  and  Ilcsniious  feasts.    Du  Cange  notices  several  on 
der  different  terms  in  his  Glossary— Festum  Asinorum,  K)lsn 
die,  Cervula.    A  curious  collection  has  been  made  by  the  Ab 
b6  Aftiimy,  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  volumes  of  hisMemoirea 
d'Hlsio^,  be.    Du  Radier,  in  his  Recreations  H'istnriquss. 
vol  I,  p.  lOB,  haa  noticed  aeveral  writers  on  the  m.bject,  and 
preserves  one  on  the  hunting  of  a  man,  called  Adam,  fVoin 
Ash- Wednesday  to  Holy-Thursiluy,  and  treating  him  with  a 
good  supper  at  night,  peculiar  to  a  town  in  Saxony.    See 
Anrinon*a  Melarg^  Critique,  be  I,  V,  where  the  paasags  fhna 
Raphael  de  Volterra  is  found  at  length.  In  my  learned  friend, 
Mr  Turner's  second  volume  of  hto  Hbionr  of  England,  a 
atr,  wUl  bs  fiNBd  a  conkNH  and  acvlensnsis  on  this  e«ys£ 


cijkiosities  of 


Tlma  iroIcaqiH  fcilinb  han 

pool  of  fofei^  knd  dddavJLic  iiiiii 
•malrv  hu  bartjcip&tnd  u  kevali 
(nIgriiL  In  thtrouTof  u«,u  >i 
4otal  nbefl  wfei  p-ivclf  cnoductH 
Benica  tvaj  |KHbrni«d  bbfora  tha  «n 

rfk»  wu  1  msdley  of  ill  thai  hid  bi 
•r  Ijio  je»r;  [wilicirwalcT  wnra  flu 
•huiMni  thaanwu  luppliiid  wiih  < 

tag,  duiCTng,  ind  buying  lor  Iwe 


Mniari;  ran  about  Hiscnuich  LrapiDg,  unfing,  and  dun- 
bg  obacen^y ;  Kiitaring  ordma  among  rbe  audience ; 
plaring  at  dtca  upon  ihe  allar!  wbilc  a  bof-bii/i^,  or  t 
fvpff  vf  _/avlif  bufleiqiHd  Iba  divine  lemcfl^  Sompucovfl 
ttwj  diAguinil  themelvei  inlheakinB  ofaitinuU,  and  pre- 


fcoli.      There  nasi  BmeHfar «|[yas/i,  who  vai  ihaved  ID 

Cblic*,  duriqf  which  he  eDlerUiiwd  ihe  nnpulLee  wirh  aJI 
I  bddordarti  hu  geniui  could  inTenl.  We  had  in  Lai. 
eeiter,  inl4l5,  whii  wu  called  a  rfaltaiiiwiJa,' during  rho 
ftHda^oTllicrcibralcf  theViriinMary.  The  p«>^ 
roae  earL^  to  man,  during  which  ihe^  practised  eatiog  and 

inw  Tmn  Iba  corneracf  tha  allar  (he  neb  pudding!  placed 


foardiana,  irideed,  ga  t 


iieir  •titn. 
I,  '  I  han 


It  of 


lamemniZFd,  which  the  pagani 

..     ^  ^  ran,  the   cabbage^utten,  the 

word,  aU  the  meniali  fib  ^eir  placai  in  Lhe  church,  and 
hatet  ihal  Ibey  perforn  the  officea  proper  for  the  daj.— 
Tbef  dnn  Ihenaalraa  wilh  all  the  aacerdoUl  onumenla, 
kit  lorn  lo  raga,  or  wear  lb«n  iniiile  oul ;  thaji  bold  in 
tfmr  handa  Ihe  booka  rareraed  «  aadawaj'a,  which  ihaj' 
pralend  to  read  wiih  large  (peclaelea  without  glaaaea.  anil 
to  which  Ihej  lii  ih«  ahelll  of  acooped  orangea,  which  ren- 
der Ihem  aohldcnui,  ihatanemnM  han  Hcn  ibeaenud- 
n  of  iheir  appearance  i  paniculari; 


heir  appoara 

T,  iher  keep  •baking  them  in 
Iki  By  iboin  ibeir  headi  and 


Thort 


jum  fe«a  dlarum.^a 


the  Italian  hurlenque  poelal 

bane  entered  with  effect  into  tne  '  MalnuntueracquiHato' 
cf  Lippi ;  but  thai  rhej  should  have  been  endured  amidal 
the  anleinn  officei  of  religion,  and  have  been  performed  in 
cilhadrmla,  while  il  eieiiea  wr  aiioniihment,  can  onljr  be 
meeouniad  for  bv  pereeinDg  Ihal  ihey  were,  in  uuib,  the 
Saturnalia  oTlbe  RomaM.  Mr  Tumn  ubiarTei,  wilhnai 
•arhapi  htnni  a  predac  noiion  that  their  wore  copied 
£«■  Vha  Saturnalia,  that  >  Ii  coold  be  onlf  by  rivalling  the 

Iheee  ■  licentious  fettiviliei  were  called  the  Dretmbtr  tibeT' 
tt$,  aitd  aeein  la  have  begun  al  one  oT  the  moal  K^mn 

the  chief  pan  of  January.'    Thie  very  term  aa  weUaaX 
dna,  agreea  with  thai  oftbe  eneieni  Saturnalia : 
Age,  llbenale  D«»mhi1, 
Quandehannji™  "lueruiU,  ulare  I  naira.' 


c  fmn  thoaa  odiir  popular  cualom  and  !«•- 
•  TW««,  TniM  Am  Jau,  p.  MtL 


A  the  learned  ban  alae  traod  lo  iha  E«M| 


Here  wehadourtav-iuAn,  a  lefilimale  daaceDdaal  4 
ihii  family  of  iiiolerj.  On  8i  NichiSaa'a  day,  a  aaim  win 
wai  die  patnm  of  children,  the  b«-biahop  with  hu  aiiM 
pw  and  a  long  eroaier,  attended  by  hia  Bchnc^-matee  a< 


iahnp.    The  ehikiJiiehap  preached 
warua,  accvfnpanied  by  bie h- "--''--' - 
and  collecting  hu  pence  :  ti 
lollegiala  bndiea,  Wartos  altr 
■tiag  at  Eioo,  af  goiag  ad  am 
nunmerj,  conpatad  wiih  iba  i 
in  burieaqinu  —  ''-^'- 

led  Ibe  cht 


■1  Chviilinaa.'  Where* 
Iheia  wu  created  for  that  merry  leaaon  a  ChriiUiw 
pruiee.urually  called 'the  Ztfde/JAnJe.''  and  wbta 
Ihe  ScDich  mice  knew  iiniler  the  •iimficuil  liileuf 'iba 
Abbai  of  Unrtatn.'  Hii  oRice,  according  to  Srawe,  ma 
'  lo  make  the  rareat  paatinea  to  delight  Ihe  beholder.'— 
Every  nobleman,  and  every  gieal  family  lUrTeadered  Ihw 
houiee,  during  Ihia  aeanin,  to  the  Chtumai  pnnce,  rte 
found  nial*  or  utuiperainalmoateTeiy  pariah  ;  asd  aHia 
particularly,  aa  we  ahall  aee,  aD»n|  ibe  (rave  aludenu  ■ 

The  Italian  Polvdore  Vergil,  who,  raaiding  hen,  tad 
dearer  noliona  of  ih'ia  facrtioua  penonafe,  oooiidertd  Iha 

venturing  Id  amend  in  hii  gennlogT,  we  BUM  admit  IW 
relaiinnhip  lo  that  ancienl  family  of  fonleiy  we  han  av 
ticed,  whether  be  be  legiiimaie  or  not.  If  Ihia  whinaied 
peranoage,  II  hii  erealion,  wai  dengned  la  regulate  'mik 
rule,'  hu  lordghip,  inreeted  wiih  pleuiy  power,  eaaa 
hlmKir,  11  lengih,  to  delight  loo  much  in  tin  '  menr  di» 
porta.'  Stubbea,  a  nwroaa  puritan  ia  the  rags  eTElii^ 
belh,  denoniinatca  him  ■  a  grand  caplaine  of  miachiefe,' aid 
baipreierved  i  minute  deBcnptioaof  all  hia  wikl  dotogIB 
the  country  ;  but  at  Slrult  faia  aniidpated  me  ia  Ihil 
amuiing  eilraci,  I  muil  refer  to  hia  >SpcMa  and  PmiiMa 
of  Iha  People  cf  England,'  p.  IM.  I  prspan  anolhtr 
■cene  of  unparalleled  aalumaJia,  asnug  tb*  nan  judgN 
and  lerjeanli  of  Ibe  law,  where  Ihe  Lord  of  Miarala  il 
viewed  amidfll  hi*  frtilicaone  eoorlien,  wilfa  tbe  buBMT 
of  huniingihe  foi  and  the  cat  with  tea  ooaple  oT  boiaA 


IhonE  joyoui  dayi  ttbcn  lagee  could  pWy  Uka  bo^. 

For  iWe  who  can  throw  themaalna  back  amidal  dM 
groteaque  humoun  and  elumiy  paiiime*  af  our  lacMtaw, 
who,  wiihoui  what  we  think  In  be  laaia,  bad  wbai  «aJ 

hiiiory  ofihe  manner  in  which  '  A  grand  Cbriafoia^  m* 

kopl  at  our  Inu  oTCouit,  by  the  gran  and  lauMd  Di^ 

■  •eldaa'a  Tibla^alk. 


LITERATURK. 


i  by  ih«  r 


eoaplMe  fcUt-  ,  bar 

U*  oAecn lion 

It  Ibug  Id  mockBrr ;  ibir 
k  iMriimmenl,  ■  Prince  oT  8Bpln4.  «  Wiidcm, 
iWe  order  of  Pe|uiu,  b  high  cmwalile,  nHnhal, 


lb*  loinr,  which  wu  ■   lemporvj  priion  riv   Chriil ..__ 

'k  piiaphniulii  of  ■  cmin  builnqued  b)F 
^Bi  before  thv  boyith  judges 


Tlw  chuicii 
UbbhI  oScn.       On  ChruUB 


daj,  I  ha  conilablc  a 


diibtmdi  furlhew  dandnfi  wrra  Ihau|hl  iwceniT, 'M 
nueh  cnodiKini  lo  tbg  making  <if  (rnllinHn  nun  Bl  fir 
Iheir  booki  at  oiherlinwi.'  I  cannul  fumiih  a  dalailad 
luHicaaTlhcaBpai'imei',  for  Duidalu,  wheoSTorha  iadk 
calaa  llwni,  tparta  hia  tnnly  tmrn  rrcurrfing  iho  s<UM» 
cenl  fmlia.  by  ■  )irtiTgkin(  f^,  ire,  te. 

Tbgilants'  rnund  about  Ihacual-firc'iiUlianairiBIlM 
■  Kehtanal.'  ThoH  tstbIi  han  aJ»  bean  ridicul«l  bf 
Din-.ne  in  hii  Salim,  Prior  in  hii  Alma,  aad  Pope  B 
hi<D<inciad.     >  Tha  judgelodiniK,  bii  broibac  BerjeanU 


thalieHtaaaaic/ilieTuwer.  u 'a  fair  whiio  arr ,  _.     .  

fdad  wuh  hu  troop  c£halb«rdien  ;  and  rhe  Toner  waa  '      '  The  Lord  of  Miirula,'  in  Ihe  aim  o 

(b«  placnj  beneaih  Ibf  firs,     Afier  ihia  openini  follawRt  nil  conduct  himielf  vilh  any  recollecui 

tlMeaady  leaxini;;  and  Ihsnnoihing  leai  than  ahum  wilh  i  ■«■•  iMi,'  bring  unrpuonabl*!  Lwl  ( 

•  wk  cf  hiHindi  in  ihtir  hall '.  ,  Tem^lr,'  ai  a  conlempoiary  calli  Ihen 

Theinutercif  ihe|FaiDfli)rei>aadin(THnnl<rel,aDdlhe  .  the  early  part i^CharJii  I'l  reinn,  yiel 

rmnfer  of  Lbaforoiiin  green  lalin,  bearing  a  froim  bow  \  to  aiceaijr~  J—- J-—     "--  ^  — --^ 

■Bd  amwe,  each  wiib  a  hunting  hm  atnur  their  nccica,  Ki.  diaif  i. 

blowiag  uieiher  ihree  hlaala  oTranery  (or  hunling),  ihay  I  or  lord  of  i 
pace  round  about  the  Bra  three  limei.     The  mailer  of  Ilta 
fama  kiweli  lo  M  admitlrd  iola  ifae  eerrice  of  the  high. 

US  couple  of  hiwiida,  hearing  on  the  end  ofhii  Haifa  pone. 
•Et,  which  hold*,  a  fox  and  a  cat :  liiete  were  ^ct  loive  and 
kualed  by  tba  h.>uarii,  and  killed  beneath  lh<  fire. 

TtMM  eilraordinary  amiieeneou  took  (dace  aflor  iheir 
Tspaat;  tor  thne  grolnaque  Sal iimalia  appeared  afier  thai 
frKnerpartof  iheir  graod  Chiieiniai.     Sippor— '-'  ■■- 


LoQIi  playini, 
a  etage  bonio  by  four  men,  and  carried  round ; 
;  lM(th  be  mn  out '  a  lonJ  I  a  tord  !'  fcc,  and  than  ealh 
■  Qwck  Gcmn  every  one  by  name. 
Sv  PriBcii  Flalierer,  ol'Fawliiiiin. 
Sir  Baadall  Rackabilc,  oTKaecal  hail,  in  the  county  tf 


Bir  Morgan  Mumchanefl,  of  Hnah  Monkery,  in  tha 

eoonlyofMad  Mopery. 
Sir  Barthohiwnw  BaU-breeeii  of  Bullack-bury,  in  tlia 

CSUDty  of  Bieak-oedi.* 
^haj  imi  alao  their  mock  arraiiniMnta.  Tha  king'i 
nrjoul.aAerdinner  nciupper,  'oraiour^ike/coDiplaiiwd 
that  Iha  CDonablerfBanhal  had  lufTrred  great  diwirdera  to 
prarail  \  iba  cnaplainl  waa  aniwered  by  Ihe  CDnimaa^er- 
Haat,  whawai  lo  thaw  hit  talesl  at  defending  Ihe  cauea, 

laulh  ■  ooiuniiied  to  Ihe  Tower,  fur  being  faun?mo« 
defeiwit.  If  any  offender  contnree  lo  etcape  from  the 
henietmi  of  ibe  Tower  uiio  the  biiturj',  and  brouilit  hito 
tba  ball  ■  nunchet  (or  nDall  loaf)  upon  the  point  of  > 
kaifa,  ba  mi  pardoned ;  (or  the  bultery  in  lliu  jr 
■on  wti  ceaiidareil  aa  a ■ ^^•-—^.-- 


<:o.irt,lalleriy«i 
I  of  '  Mi^  taim- 


have  praciHed  all  iba 
VniTal  diya,  when  •• 
■mnanied  by  dioinf,  woi 
ma  quarrefi:  being  <f> 


aporl,  ofilaeir,  [ 


sn 


s  be  lawful.' 

mnble  act  of  a  Lord  of  Mi» 

_ _     ..   ured  in  IMT,  when  tbeCnrial- 

mai  game  breane  lerioui.  The  Lord  of  Miimle  ihea 
iiiued  an  edict  lo  hii  omcerm  lo  go  oul  «I  Twelfib-niri* 
Id  eJlect  hi>  renti,  in  the  neifhbourlioiid  of  Ihe  Templa, 


01  pty,  h 


Mayor  in  « nan  :-^r 


ofMMo- 

hii  irun 

fearfully  .load  my  I^rd  May.ir  knidul  hia  '  wuefi  aiW 

ward;'  and  how  uieir  lordihipe  agreed  lomrrt  half  v^ft 

dawn  Ihe  oiber:  and  how  Ibe  long  halberdadaihod  witb 
the  ihiirt  iwonli :  bow  Ihe  Loid  Mayor  lakirDuily  took 
the  I.ard  Miirule  priionrr  wiih  hia  own  d*ic  hand:  and 
how  the  Chnilmaa  prince  waa  immured  in  the  Counter  t 
ned  Templar* iniiaied  Dolheirpriiilfg*, 


andih 


'd  of  Ran 


Then  began  the  rei 
a  French  mrtlbi 


Told? 


I,  am  wun  ao  denoBiinaled  baca 
by  night ,  and  iKeae  nruiu  paitiii 

ChriilniaB.'  •  paraonan  of 
Iha  Lord  of  Miamla.*    Hia  lo 


;  but  afier  bredtfait 


Such  once  wer< 


nifht,  whan  hia  peraonal 


ieraf  Ibe  aaciely,  when  Ihe  j'adiaa 

na  aeeni  10  gin  an  aMherde  nimdn  i 
■I  ChiMsue-keeplnga,  aiMbWni  all  ih 
bnrtewiD*  hmnoDri  k  la  amkliil  >Oai 
"  "'""T  o''  Iba  higk  and  nttbty  Pitr 


thHr 


, _ , ,  AichdiihaefBlanit 

MidlaCSov<*'"»^  Berunr*Inna,)Dnkeo/^HI 
Aai-IWfaDm.  MuigueiB  nffltOilei  andTounI 
Maitoa  of  llnnmitiDrT  and  Ctrrkanwell,  D< 
Cancoaa  of  Inlinfion.  Xeiiiieh  Town,  ftc,  Ki 


Hhrhan 


piecea  :  and  ftnanr 
how  ihii  riiinbal  of  BMrkery  and  eamreinrK  wu  aeltlai^ 
not  wiihoiii  the  InlnMlucTian  of'  a  God,'  •■  Horace  allowa 

al  I  orney- general— altogether  ihelale  hid  been  well  told 
in  lome  ciHnic  epic ;  but  Iba  will  of  ihai  day  lei  il  ym 


L'KBtianga'iLifaif 
Charjeal. 

'/m.  It,iet1-8. 

■  On  Saturday  the  Templan  ehoie  toe  Mr  Palmer  thdr 
Lord  tt  Miarule,  who  on  TwelTrb-ere,  {He  in  the  aigbt. 


•"?l',t 


ufMiar 


ilTwu 


they  wilhio  opened  not  Iha  dr 

ualioua  Vulcan,  and  the  gonor  palardiiaeJ 

cd  of  Id  my  Lord  Mayor,  he  laid  he  would  be  wilh 
about  eleTen  o'clock  on  Sunday  nighi 

hinueir,  b'aidea  ihoie  [hal  ome  out  of  hia  hwiie  ahoaU 

page ;  whtn  forth  came  ihe  Lord  of  Miarulr,  attended  b* 
hia  gallania  oui  of  the  Temple-gaie,  wiih  iheir  iwnrdi,  at 
armed  in  .^ifnia.  A  halberdier  had  the  Lord  <t  Mianila 
come  (o  my  l.DnlMa^.     He  anawered,  N<><  let  iba 


Lord  Mayor  ce 


fiillof  borleaqoeepecchei  anifail-      wiihoui  danierof  nHiie  ill  artidrm.  aoii  happened  inlhitt 


1    At  Wniih  iheT  aireed  MM 
■w  of  ri     ' 


fcnina.     Jla  h  wu  prlnud  In  ION,  I  aspiicve  k  wea  fiviB 
■«■  Buaacrliit  •(  A*  riaae  I  Iba  praOce  glraa  DO  iaKima. 


t»s 
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off  his  hal  to  my  Lord  Mayor,  and  giving  eroM  answert, 
th«  halberds  br^ian  lu  Hy  about  his  ears,  and  he  and  his 
eoiopany  to  brantiish  their  swords.  At  last  beini  b«aten 
to  the  gnnind,  and  the  Lord  of  Misrule  sore  wounded,  they 
were  fain  to  yield  lo  the  longer  and  more  numerous  wea- 
pon. My  Lord  Mayor  taking  Mr  Falmer  by  the  shoul- 
der, led  him  to  the  Competr,  and  thrust  him  in  at  the 
prison-gate  with  a  kind  of  indignaiiou  ;  and  so  notwith- 
standing his  hurts,  he  was  forced  to  lie  among  the  commcm 
prisoners  for  two  nights.  On  Tuesday  the  king's  atiomev 
Became  a  suitor  to  my  Lord  Mayor  fur  their  liberty ;  which 
bb  liirdship  granted  upon  condition  they  shouU  repay  the 
nthered  rents,  and  do  reparations  upon  broken  doors. 
Thus  the  gatne  ended.  Mr  Attorney-General,  being  of 
the  same  hou^e,  fetched  them  in  his  own  coach,  and  carri- 
ed them  to  I  he  court,  where  the  Kinj;  himself  reconciled 
my  Lord  Mayor  and  them  together  with  joining  all  hands ; 
the  geiitleineii  of  the  Temple  being  this  Shrove-tide  to 

Eesent  a  Mask,  tu  iheir  Majesties,  over  and  besides  the 
ing's  uwn  great  Mask,  to  be  performed  at  the  Banquet- 
iB£<>nouse  by  an  hundred  actors.' 

Thui  it  appears,  that  although  the  grave  citizens  did 
well  and  rightly  protect  themselves,  yet,  by  the  attorney- 

Eneral  taking  the  Lord  of  Misrule  iu  his  coach,  and  the 
3g  giving  his  royal  interference  between  the  parties,  that 
they  considered  that  this  Lord  of  Foolery  had  certain  an- 
det"*  privileges ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  a  doubt  with  them, 
wht^'her  this  interference  of  the  Lord  IVIayor  might  not 
be  Ctinsidf  red  as  severe  and  unseasonable.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  brought  all 
fiiture  Lords  of  Misrule  lo  thetr  senses.  Perhaps  this 
dynasty  in  the  enipire  of  foolery  ckwed  with  this  Christ- 
prince,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  arbitrary  taxation  he 


bvied.  I  find  after  this,  orders  made  for  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple^ for  '  preventing  of  tltat  general  scandal  and  obloquie, 
which  the  House  hath  heretofore  incurred  in  time  of 
Christmas  :*  and  that  *  there  be  not  amy  going  abroad  out 
of  the  gates  of  this  House,  by  any  ion  or  others,  to  bresJc 
.open  any  house,  or  lake  any  thing  in  the  name  of  rent  or 
a  distress.* 

These  *  Lords  of  Misrule,'  and  their  mock  court  and 
royalty,  a|>pear  to  have  been  only  extinguished  with  the 
English  s<ivercit!nty  itself,  at  the  time  m  our  republican 
government.  Edmund  Gayton  tells  a  story,  to  show  the 
strange  impressions  of  strong  fancies :  as  his  work  is  of 

Keat  rarity,  I  shall  transcribe  the  story  in  his  own  words, 
)th  to  give  a  conclusion  lo  this  inouiry,  and  a  specimen 
of  his  style  of  narrating  this  sort  of  little  things.  *  A  gen- 
tleman importuned,  at  a  fire-night  in  the  public  hall,  to 
accept  the  high  and  niij^hty  place  of  a  mock-emperor, 
which  was  duly  conferred  upon  him  by  seven  mock-elec- 
tors. At  the  same  time,  with  much  wit  imd  ceremony,  the 
Mnperor  accepted  his  chair  of  state,  which  was  placed  in 
the  highest  table  in  the  hall ;  and  at  his  instalment  all  pomp, 
reverence,  and  signs  of  homage  were  used  by  the  whole 
ccnipany  ;  insomuch  that  our  emperor,  having  a  spice  of 
■ell^onceit  before,  was  soundly  peppered  now,  for  he  was 
IBStanily  metamorphosed  into  the  stateliest,  gravest,  and 
commanding  soul,  that  ever  eye  beheld.  Taylor  acting 
Arbaces,  or  Swanston  D'Amboise,  were  shadows  to  him : 
his  pace,  his  look,  his  voice,  and  all  his  garb,  was  altered. 
Alexander  upon  his  elephant,  nay,  upon  the  castle  upon 
that  elephant,  was  not  so  hish ;  and  so  close  did  this  ima- 
ginary nonour  stick  to  his  fancy,  that  for  many  years  he 
could  not  shake  off*  this  one  night's  assumed  de|K>rtmenis, 
imtil  th.)  times  came  that  drove  all  monarchical  imagina- 
tions  out,  not  only  of  his  head,  but  every  ones.'*  This 
mock  '  emperor '  was  unquestirHiably  one  of  these  *  Lords 
of  Misrule,*  or  *  a  Christnws  Prince.'  The  'public  hall  * 
wa^  that  of  the  Temple,  or  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  Gray's  Inn. 
And  it  was  natural  enough,  when  the  levelling  equality 
of  our  theatrical  and  practical  commonwealths  were  come 
into  vo2ue,  that  even  the  shadowy  regality  of  mockery 
sfmrtted  them,  by  reviving  the  recnfiections  of  ceremonies 
and  titles,  which  some  might  mcline,  as  they  afterwards 
did,  seriously  to  restore.  The  '  Prince  of  Christmas ' 
did  not,  however,  attend  tlve  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 

The  Satiirnalian  spirit  has  not  been  extinct  even  in  our 
days.  The  Mayor  ofGarrat,  with  the  mock  addresses  and 
burles<]iie  election,was  an  image  of  such  satirical  exhibitions 
of  their  superior'*,  so  deliffhlful  to  the  people.  France,  at  the 
Aone  of  L'nii^  XIVs  reign,  first  saw  her  imaginary  •  Regi- 
nent  de  la  Calotte,'  which  was  the  terror  <^  the  sinners 

•  Pleasant  notes  upon  Don  Quixotte,  by  Edmund  Oayion, 
■B-  fbiio,  16H,  p.  :ei. 


of  the  day,  and  the  blockheads  of  all  times.  This  *  i 
mem  of  the  scull-caps'  originated  in  an  officer  and  a  wSl 
who,  sufiermg  from  violent  nead  aches,  was  recommendeo 
the  use  of  a  scull  cap  of  lead :  and  his  conipaaioas,  u 
great  wits,  formed  themselves  into  a  regiment,  to  be  con* 
posed  only  of  persons  distinguished  by  ttkeir  extravagances 
in  words  or  in  deeds.  They  elected  a  general,  they  bad 
their  arms  blazoned,  and  struck  medals,  and  issued  *  hr^ 
vets,'  and  *  lettres  patentee,*  and  granted  pensions  to  ew- 
tain  individuals,  staling  their  daiiiM  to  be  enrolled  m  lbs 
regiment  for  some  egregious  extravagance.  The  wits 
versified  tliese  army  commissions ;  and  the  idlers,  Uks 
pioneers,  were  busied  in  clearing  their  way,  by  picking  up 
the  omissions  and  commissions  of  the  most  noted  charae> 
ters.  Those  who  were  favoured  with  its  '  brevets'  in- 
trigued against  the  regiment ;  but  at  length  they  found  it 
easier  to  wear  their  'calotte,'  and  say  nothing.  This 
soci*:ty  began  in  raillery  and  playfulness,  seasoned  by  a 
spice  of  malice.  It  produced  a  great  number  of  ingemoos 
and  satirical  little  things.  That  the  privileges  of  the  *  ca- 
lotte' were  afterwards  abused,  and  calumny  too  often  look 
the  place  of  poignant  satire,  is  the  history  of  huoiaa  naiurs, 
as  well  as  or  '  the  calotins.'* 

Another  society  in  the  same  S|«rit  has  been  discovered 
in  one  of  the  lordships  of  PoUnJ.  It  was  called  *  The 
Republic  of  Baboonery.'  The  society  was  a  burlesqos 
model  of  their  own  government :  a  king,  chancellor,  coua* 
sellors,  archbishops,  judges,  &c.  If  a  member  would 
engross  the  'conversation,  he  was  immediately  appoiatsd 
orator  of  the  republic.  If  be  spoke  with  impropriety,  lbs 
absurdity  of  his  conversatioo  usually  led  to  sotne  smtahis 
office  created  to  perpetuate  his  folly.  A  man  talking  too 
much  of  dogs,  woukl  be  made  a  master  of  the  Boek 
bounds :  or  vaunting  his  courage,  perhafM  a  field  marshal; 
and  if  bigoted  on  disputable  matters  and  speculative  opi* 
nions  in  religion,  he  was  considered  to  be  nothii^  less  tko 
an  inquisitor.  This  was  a  pleasant  and  useful  projeA  to 
reform  the  manners  of  the  Polish  youth  ;  and  one  of  the 
Polish  kings  good'humouredly  observed,  that  he  considsred 
himself '  as  much  Kmg  of  Baboonery,  as  King  of  Poland.' 
We  have  had  in  our  own  country  some  atiempu  at  sim^ 
lar  Saturnalia ;  but  their  success  has  been  so  equivscal 
that  ihey  hardly  afford  materials  for  our  domestic  history. 

KKLiqULS   GSTBIWIAirc 

In  the  south  aisle  of  Westminister  Abbey  stands  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Grace  Gethia. 
A  statue  of  her  ladyship  represenui  her  kneeling,  holdkiga 
book  in  her  right  hand.  This  accomplished  lady  was  o(» 
siderni  as  a  prodigy  in  her  day,  and  appears  to  have  ors- 
ated  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  her  diaracter.  She  died 
early,  having  scarcely  attained  to  womanhood,  although  t 
wife ;  for  '  all  this  goodness  and  all  this  excellence  was 
bounded  within  the  compass  of  twenty  years.' 

But  it  is  her  book  commemorated  in  marble,  and  not  her 
character,  which  may  have  merited  the  marble  that  dvo- 
nicies  it,  which  has  excited  my  curiosity  and  mysuspkaoi. 
After  her  death  a  number  of  loose  papers  were  found  ia 
her  haod-writinff,  which  could  not  fail  to  attract,  and,  per* 
hai>8,  astonish  their  readers,  with  the  maturity  of  thought 
and  the  vast  capacity  which  had  composed  then.  Thess 
reUcks  of  genius  were  collected  together,  raeibodbed  oik 
der  heads,  and  appeared  with  the  title  of  *  Reliqiisi  GeCh>> 
nians ;  or  some  remains  of  Grace  Lady  Geihin,  lately 
deceased  :  being  a  collection  of  choice  discourses,  pleasant 
apothegms,  and  witty  sentences ;  written  by  her  for  tbs 
most  part  by  way  of  Essay  and  at  spare  hours ;  puUished 
by  her  nearest  relations  to  preserve  ner  memory. 
EdiUon,  1700.' 

Of  this  book,  considering  that  comparatiyelT  it  b  nodcn\ 
and  the  copy  before  me  is  called  a  second  edition,  it  ■ 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  it  seems  always  to  have  besn 
a  very  scarce  one.  Even  Ballard,  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Learned  Ladies,  1750,  mentions  that  these  remains  afs 
'  very  difficult  to  be  procured ;'  and  Sir  WilKaa  Mosgrafn 
in  a  manuscript  note  observed,  that  *  this  book  was  very 
scarce.'  It  bears  now  a  high  price.  A  hint  is  given  in 
the  preface  that  the  work  was  cluefly  printed  for  the  use 
of  her  friends ;  yet,  by  a  second  edition,  we  must  infer  that 
the  public  at  iarge  were  so.    There  is  a  poem  prefixsd 

*  Their '  brevets,*  &c  are  collected  hi  a  Ihte  volsms,  *  As 
rueil  des  pieces  du  Regiment  ds  la  Calooe ;  a  Faris  cbsi 
Jaques  Colorobst.  Imprimeur  privilegte  du  Reginem.  L'an  ds 
I'Ere  C*«lotine  7726.'  From  the  dale  ws  infor,  llM  Ibt  VM 
caWthis  is  ss  old  ss  the  crsaiioiw 


LITERATURE. 


IM 


with  Uw  HtBUun  Vf.  C.  which  no  r 

pnduciiuii  uf*  jfuung  Udjr,  ii  it  «  mirmculuu.,  riihlril 
Mfht  upAd  from  Congrer*  in  h«i  hippitr    ' 
wu,  vMh  which  he  kAqoly  uxiched  ibs  age. 


Bj  puWLc  IreeBM.  id  t^ 

li  cw  be  only  !»•  cnn 
WlH  hu  ili-d'Ui  Ib« 
Tint  wu  ill  rifhl:  h 

But  oh  I  ihu  |lt>ry  of! 
Ae  I  atull  he  ih>I  WMi 
Obu,  10  be  ««  i/fuh 

f  vah  ihm  fK-y,  fmii 
•n-  Uir  II  p!.c»d— lu 
ritrju.l«*—oiheh. 
Ftvd  Iho  rued  bilIIh 

TlH  book  dilnied  ■» 


ur  Ic*d  lo  public  good  ; 


.  _  ^  ;iou>  euibur.     Oat  of  hw  HihjeeM  hM  •iineud  w^ 

'iTdM  rbhi!«  who  IiT«]  tl'wr^a  ISaS  ini  nOO.  'Fl'  lad  a 
■nind  •>•  pun  ind  ele*u*d  u  Lv))'  Geihin'i  uonuwti— 
hiy  wu  di*cii>«ing  whmbcr  \i  were  moti  adviaabie  lo  haro 
fur  ft  huebond  I  j(«ikerfti  ioveri  or  one  kllmchod  lo  ft  m^ 
Irrep,  ftiHJ  di-cidmg  hy  Lh«  force  U"  refttiinLng  m  IftToor  d 
ihe  diuii>aied  nuii  (lor  ft  womftii,  n  lAene,  hftd  otilj  iha 
■llemeliTC,)  ellnm  *  public  itepri>ftI>on  oTBorftll.  Th«* 

Chirlte  li.ohi  d  Wjcheds* ,  Drydin,  ftnd  CoBgr***  wmi 
lo  hit*  wriilcn  wilh  much  lea  lairniion,  In  (hnr  i»iifl 

pl04l  iwl  llDlUftfl,  thu  ■•  iDUgisnl. 

'  I  know  noi  which  ii  mm,  lo  be  aiTe  lo  1  owa  Ikal  b 


hut>dred  froin  u 
I  Snt  uArn  nx^ele  with  hir  huibi 
I   lou  how  iDcoriT  hrrerlflowfti. 


;.  cfci.ihlylo  b«. 


Uk: 


™™™"^«  ll!!^'  "'"7 

'XpecU  JDU  ehouid  he  blind  lo  ill  I 


pioM  wKilifiltd  Uiauflia.  ftBd  Jtm  jMuna  haitUf 

Aat  iw  lAli,  •  Thfti  lot  work  may  n<H  cma  ilHiri  uf  i 
peu  *ad  juit  expecuiioa  wJiich  Ihe  worid  hid  nf 
Srbita  ibe  wii  •!»*:  wl  lUII  hu  afmry  Ihini  Ihil  ii 
t«iai»  ar.-diici  oTher  pen,  they  nun  be  (old  thetlhu 
MnHnArtrMUpartnhufa.wer  '  -  - 
Ud  Of^rfln-iO!.  Dl    her   (.iiui»>.l  fi      ,  , 

^■iriflJlTrr  ' *■ l—^j  uherlle^Ifyei 

•■It  ;  ftnd  tH  daonjuat  a»  thry  tamt  init  her  mmd,' 

AN  thia  mil  aerve  u  ft  memunble  «iftai|rlr  of  iha  caul 
Mwl  Baeodacjiy   oT  en  editor!  anJ  thai   total  ibaence  of 

U  M  uiquiMla  ft  glyle,  could  eier  hare  baen  '  linl  eoci- 
•aptMSe,  juil  u  ih<r  cftOM  into  Iha  mind  of  Lidy  Getbin, 


IrnilLordBacon'iEiHTi.ftodaiht 

Oi>«  PrdlbM^uid  Oibom*,  rrciin  whom  Iheae  ralici  are 
^ '   '  '   Bight  ban  wondered  that  Bacon  ihuuid 


fallow  who  in  al»  aya  parjjeiiiig  har  wiih  hii  u 


t  nil  lo  be  unfaiih 
B  iiAend  by  atamp 


chirfTailrw 


r.Hluh: 


iliea  of  the  N 
nbon  hrr  ladyahip  waa  a'" 
ditflr;  and  alill  mora  panici 
,  ai  Ballard  in  hii  MenK 


kioiyibal 

arfia  h«h,  with  all  Ihe  inBoemca  tt  erilicHin,  giie  apcci. 
M  cf  ihcaa  •  Relieka,'  wiihoiu^  a  niapicion  that  they 


whiiae  name  I  aiaaal  moillact.  Lady  Qethio,  with  u 
inielleei  Miiupoiior  loihai  of  ihe  women  d"  thudBj,kad 
no  cnncepuoq  uT  the  dignity  of  Iba  femal*  ckaiHtter,  Iba 
elaima  of  viriu*^  and  w  dutiee  of  honour.  A  nib  *•# 
only  lo  know  lAtdiaoce  ami  lilenco  i  howerer,  aha  MM! 
ihaliuchfthuBbendabouUnotbojealuw!     Thmwaaa 


RolunaDn  Crwoe,  the  TaVDUrila  of  Iha  leanad  and  ■W- 
unleemeH.  of  Ihe  youlh  and  Ibe  edult ;  the  hoc4  that  ma 
lo  (-m^liMil-'lhe  lilnry  of  Rotneiu'e  Emrliua,  aw«  ito 


elicka '  wilhoul  a  auanicion  that  Ihe 
litefalij  from  Lord  Bacon'a  Eeeayi 


bing  litefally  from  Lord  Bi 
iJni|neetiiinablT  Lady  GeiUn  heraelf  Intel 
nrt :  her  laiDd  had  all  tha  delicacy  of  hei 


-inooiry, 


■od  notbiag  laaa  than  tb*  n 


elightod  In 


jiiiwi  liifj  wu  bar  ■  Ani  eofwaptiDU ;"  and  ^oJefiit  lor 
Ml  of  dM  finm  IhooghW,  is  tha  n»l  rigoroua  atyla 
irtieb  tha  Bng1i>hlaBgua«  can  produce.  Iiieeiu,  hnw 
•nr,  M  pfo«a  thai  L«d  Baoon^  ciiaya  warn  not  lauch 
nnd  at  ika  lima  tlw  nlina  appearad. 

The  BarWa  book  ia  WaatanaaUr  Abbay  mnM,  Ihars. 

aa*a*  the  orifin  of  Ihii  niracnioaa  prodnclion  of  a  yonaf 
'aij.     Wlai  b  LMlyOetUa^ft,  ar  what  la  not  hen,  u 

Tbona  |i«iii|.aa  a  which  her  ladyahip  ipeak*  in  her  own 
■aiaiw  pnbably  ara  of  oiigiMl  growth  :  of  ihii  kind  many 
ailiii  peal  niadiy  of  Ibonghl,  draws  front  actual  obaet- 
fftdoMca  what  waeaaaaiaf  anond  her;  bnt  even  araooc 
tlM*  va  iBlenmied  tha  iplaalid  puaigea  of  Baoon  and 

I  ^bD  wt  crowd  my  pa|«  wi&  ipieaa—  of  a  rrrj 
•iraeihlathaafbt,ibaii>r1haa*1ihaMdd*B  abet, hi  the 
^d  nf  Hftwkaainnh,  wban  fca  mpaftntenlli'  londiidid  Ma 


li(ed  from  Ibe  Mpen  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  ccnfidadta 
iho  author,  and  Ihn  honour,  ai  wall  ai  iba  gonba,  af  Dn 


The  eoilie  hiilory  of  thii  work  of  gonioa  nay  >»w  b» 
InsnJ,  from  Iha  fint  binta  lo  iha  mature  ilMa,  to  wWtk 
only  ibe  groiaa  of  Da  Pan  could  ban  wraughl  it 

Tbe  idienluree  of  Selkirk  are  waU  known  1  b*  «M 
found  on  ihe  deeeri  iiland  of  Juan  Pemftndei,  whnra  hn 
had  ronnrriy  been  led,  hy  Woodai  Ro^^an  ud  Edwu* 
Cooke,  who  in  ITIt  pobfiehaj  Iheir  n>yi|;ea,  and  told  thn 
ritraordinary  biiloiy  oT  Cnuoa'i  pmtoIypB.wilh  alt  thaan 
curHue  and  minula  paniculin  which  Selkirk  had  fraalr 
conmuniciiled  to  them.     Thn  ovnlire  of  iiaalfw  a»- 


mbiyD  of  Robioeoa  Cniaoa.  tha  Grat  ftgwaarwcn  tt 
Selkirk,  '  i  man  doibed  in  foMa  Aim,  who  tuakad  MM 
wild  Ihu  tha  ba  nwMta  afibaa.'    Tb*  twobiNi  te  !•# 


IM 


CURIOSITIES    OF 


t,  the  on«  to  dren  hit  Tictuali,  the  other  to  ileep  in  ; 
Ut  eontrhrance  to  get  fire,  by  rubbing  two  piecm  of  pimento 
wood  together ;  his  distreta  fM  the  want  of  bread  and  aalt, 
liM  be  came  to  rehsh  his  meat  without  either ;  his  weanng 
out  hia  ahoes,  till  he  grew  ao  accustomed  to  be  without 
ihMn,  that  he  ctMild  not  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  on  his 
return  home,  use  them  without  inconvenience ;  his  bed- 
■lead  of  hia  own  contriving,  and  his  bed  of  goat  skins ; 
whan  hie  gunpowder  failed,  his  teaching  himnelf  by  con- 
tioual  exercise  to  run  as  swiTily  as  the  goats  ;  his  faUiiiff 
imn  a  precipice  in  catching  hokJ  of  a  goat,  stunned  and 
Wutaed,  till  coming  to  hie  aenses  he  found  the  goat  dead 
under  him ;  his  taming  kids  to  divert  himself  by  dancing 
with  them  and  his  cats ;  his  converting  a  nail  into  a  needle ; 
Vm  sewing  his  goat  skins  with  little  thongs  of  the  same  ; 
and  when  his  knife  was  worn  to  thu  back,  contriving  to 
Bake  blades  out  of  some  iron  hoops.  His  solacing  him- 
•elf  in  this  solitude  by  singing  psalms,  and  preserving  a 
Mcial  feeling  in  his  fervent  prayers.  And  the  habitation 
which  Selkirk  had  raised,  to  reach  which,  they  followed 
bim  *  with  diflScuIty,  climbing  up  and  creeping  down  many 
rocks,  till  they  came  at  last  to  a  pleasant  spot  of  ground 
full  of  grass  and  of  trees,  where  stood  his  two  huts,  and 
his  numerous  tame  goats  showed  his  solitary  retreat  ;*  and 
finally,  his  indifference  to  return  to  a  world,  from  which 
hia  feelings  had  been  so  perfectly  weaned.  Such  were  the 
first  rude  materiala  of  a  new  aituation  in  human  nature  : 
an  European  in  a  primeval  state,  with  the  habits  or  mind 
of  a  savage. 

The  year  after  this  accoiut  was  published,  Selkirk  and 
his  adventures  attracted  the  notice  of  Steele ;  who  was 
not  likely  to  pass  unobserved  a  man  and  a  story  so  strange 
and  BO  new.  In  his  paper  of  *  The  Englishman,*  Dec. 
171$,  he  communicates  further  partittulars  of  Selkirk. 
Steele  became  acquainted  with  him  ;  he  says,  that  '  he 
could  discern  that  he  had  been  much  seuaralud  from  coro- 

Kny  from  bis  aspect  and  geature.  There  was  a  strong 
t  cheerful  seriousness  in  his  looks,  and  a  certain  disre- 
gard to  the  ordinary  things  about  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
■unk  in  thought.  The  man  frequently  bewailed  hiH  return 
to  the  world,  which  could  not,  he  said,  with  all  its  enjoy- 
ments, restoro  him  to  tho  tranquillity  of  his  solitude.' 
Steele  adds  another  very  curious  change  in  thb  wild  man, 
which  occurred  aomc  tune  after  he  had  seen  him.  *  Though 
I  frequently  conversed  with  him,  after  a  few  m;mths*  ab- 
•ense,  he  met  ine  in  the  street,  and  though  he  s|»oke  to  me, 
I  eould  not  recollect  that  I  had  seen  him.  Familiar  con- 
verse in  this  town  had  taken  off  the  loriclincss  of  his  aspect, 
and  qiiite  altered  the  air  of  his  face.*  De  Foe  could  not 
fail  of  being  struck  by  these  interesting  particulars  of  the 
character  of  Selkirk ;  but  probably  it  was  another  obner- 
▼ation  of  Steele  which  threw  the  germ  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
into  the  mind  of  De  Foe.  *  It  was  matter  of  great  curi- 
«Btty  to  hear  him,  as  he  was  a  man  of  sense,  give  an 
account  of  the  different  reoohUioni  in  hit  cnm  mind  in  that 
hMmUilude. 

The  work  of  De  Foe,  however,  was  no  sudden  ebullition  ; 
long  engaged  in  political  warfare,  condemned  to  suffer 
intpritonment,  and  at  length  struck  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
(hia  unhappy  and  unproaperous  man  c^  genius  on  his 
recovery  was  Mduca:  to  a  comparative  state  of  solitude. 
To  hu  mjured  feelings  and  lonely  contemplations,  Selkirk 
in  his  desert  Isle,  and  Steele's  vivifying  hint,  often  occurred ; 
and  to  all  these  we  perhaps  owe  the  instructive  and  de- 
lightful tale,  which  ahows  man  what  he  can  do  for  himself, 
and' what  the  fortitude  of  piety  does  for  man.  Even  the 
personage  of  Friday  ia  not  a  mere  coinage  of  his  brain ; 
a  Mosquito  Indian,  described  by  Dampicr,  was  the  proto- 
type. Robinson  Crusoe  waa  not  given  to  the  world  till 
I71f  ;  aeven  years  after  the  publication  of  Selkirk's  ad- 
ventures. Selkirk  could  have  no  claims  on  De  Foe :  for  he 
bad  only  supplied  the  man  of  genius  with  that  which  lies 
«f»en  to  all ;  and'which  no  one  had,  or  perhaps  could  have 
aonverted  into  the  womierful  story  we  possess  but  De  Foe 
liiaueir.  Had  De  Foe  not  written  Robinson  Crusoe,  the 
Mune  and  Ktory  of  Selkirk  had  been  passed  over  like 
•thera  of  the  same  sort ;  yet  Selkirk  has  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing detailed  his  own  history,  in  a  manner  to  intrresting,  as 
to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  Steele^  and  to  have  inspiriKi 
Hie  genauA  of  De  Foe. 

After  this,  the  ot  iginality  of  Robinson  Crusoe  win  no 
longer  be  na'pected  ;  and  the  idle  talc  which  Dr  Beattie 
las  repeated  of  Selkirk  having  supplied  the  materials  of  his 
■lory  toDe  Foe,  from  which  our  author  bonuwed  hia  work, 
9bA  pobtiahed  for  his  own  profit,  will  be  finally  put  to  reat. 


This  is  due  to  the  injured  honour  and  tb«  f  emus  of  IP 
Foe. 

CATHOLIC  AMD  PKOTKiTAlIT  DKAJTat. 

Literature,  and  the  arts  connected  with  it,  in  thaa  firai 
country,  have  been  involved  with  ita  political  atate,  aai 
have  someiimea  flourished  or  declined  with  the  ibrtuaai, 
or  been  made  instniroental  to  tha  purpoaes  of  the  panaaa 
which  had  espoused  them.  Thus  in  our  dramatic  hisiofj, 
in  the  early  fieriod  of  the  Reformation,  the  CathoUca  wera 
aecreily  working  on  the  atage ;  and  long  afterwards  iba 
royalist  party,  under  Charlea  1,  posseaaeo  it  tiU  thay  |in>> 
vciked  their  own  ruin.  The  Catholica,  in  their  emhag 
cause,  took  reluge  in  the  theatre,  and  diaguiaed  the  aiveo* 
tives  they  would  have  vented  in  aennona,  under  the  ssora 
popular  Kmns  of  the  drama,  where  they  freely  ridiculed  tha 
chiefs  of  the  new  re/i^aon,  aa  they  termed  the  Reformaiioi^ 
and  '  the  new  Gospellera,*  or  those  who  quoted  their  T«s> 
tameni  as  an  auUioriiy  for  their  proceedioga.  FoUsr 
notices  this  circumstance.  '  Tho  popbh  pric^ta,  thoagk 
unseen,  stood  behind  the  hangings,  or  lurked  in  the  tyring 
house.'*  These  found  supporters  among  the  elder  part 
of  their  auditors,  who  were  tenacious  uf  their  <ri4  habits 
and  doctrines :  and  oppoaera  in  the  younger,  wbu  eagerly 
adopted  the  term  reformation  in  ita  lull  aense. 

This  c<Hidurt  of  the  Catholica  called  dcnvn  a  prodUsa- 
tion  from  Edward  VI,  when  we  find  that  the  guvemmcnt 
was  most  anxious,  that  theae  pieces  »h<Hild  not  bv  perionacd 
in  '  the  Euglixh  Jongue ;'  ao  that  we  may  infer  that  the  ci^ 
venimeni  was  nm  alarmed  at  treaaon  in  Latin.  This  proda* 
mation  states,  *  that  a  great  number  of  those  that  be  comnoa 

Elaytrs  of  interludes  or  pkivs,  as  well  within  the  ciiy  of 
•oiidon  as  elsewhere,  who  for  the  most  part  play  such  in- 
terludes as  contain  matter  tending  to  aedition,  &c,  kc^ 
whereupon  are  grown,  and  daily  are  like  to  grow,  muck 
division,  tumult,  and  uproara  in  ttiis  realm.  The  king 
diorifes  his  ^ulijects  that  they  shoiiU  not  openly  or  secrrily 
play  in  the  English  tonguet  any  kind  of  interNuUf  Pt^, 
Dialogue t  or  oiher  matter  aet  forth  iu  form  ofPiay^  on  paa 
of  imprisonment,  &c.' 

This  was,  however,  but  a  temporary  prohibition ;  it 
cleared  the  stage  for  a  time  of  these  Catholic  dramatiats; 
but  rearmed  Intertudtif  aa  they  were  termed,  were  after- 
wards permitted. 

These  Catholic  dramaa  would  afford  aome  specnlatioai  * 
to  historical  inquirers  :  we  know  they  made  very  free  strio* 
tures  on  the  first  heads  of  the  Reformation,  on  CrumweD, 
Cranmer,  and  their  party  ;  but  they  were  probiiblv  over- 
come in  tht^ir  struggles  with  their  prevailing  rivals.  *  fSooM 
may  yet  possibly  lurk  in  their  manuscript  state.  We  have, 
printed,  one  of  these  Moralitiea,  or  moral  plays,  or  alle- 
gorical dramatic  pieces,  which  succeeded  the  Mysteries 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  entitled  » Every  Man  .••  in 
the  character  of  that  hero,  the  writer  not  unaptly  desig- 
nates Human  Nature  heraelf.f  Thia  comes  from  the 
Catholic  school,  to  lecall  the  auditors  back  to  the  forsakra 
ceremonies  of  that  church ;  but  it  levela  no  aln>kes  d 
personal  Datire  on  the  Reformers.  Percy  observed  that 
from  the  solemnity  of  the  subjecta,  the  aamniuning  of  roaa 
out  of  the  world  by  death,  and  by  the  gravity  oi  its  con- 
duct, not  without  s(»me  attempts,  however  rude,  to  exrits 
terror  and  pity,  this  morality  may  noC  impro|>erly  bo  re- 
ferred to  the  class  of  tragedy.  Such  ancient  simplictty  ii 
not  worthless  to  the  poetical  antiquary  :  although  the  mere 
modern  reader  would  soon  feel  weary  at  auch  inartificial 
production8,^et  the  invention  which  may  be  discovered  ia 
there  rude  pieces  would  be  subline,  warm  with  the  colour^ 
ings  of  a  Gray  or  a  Collins. 

On  the  side  of  the  reformed  we  have  no  deficiency  of 
attacks  on  the  superstitions  and  idolatriea  of  the  Romiab 
church  ;  and  Satan,  and  his  old  son  Hypooisy,  are  very 
busy  at  their  intrigues  with  another  hero  called  *  Lusty 
Juventus,'  and  the  seductive  mistress  they  introduce  bisi 
to,  *  Abominable  Living:'  this  waa  printed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  It  is  odd  enough  to  see  quoted  in  a  dra* 
matic  performance  diapter  and  verae,  aa  ftirmaliy  as  if  a 
sermon  were  to  be  performed.  There  wo  fuid  iMdi  rtida 
learinf  as  thik  :— 

*  Read  the  V.  to  the  Oalatlans,  and  there  you  ahall  saa 
That  the  flesh  rebellrth  against  the  spirit*— 

or  in  homely  rhymes  like  these, 

*  I  will  show  you  what  St  Paul  doth  declare 

In  hia  epi«tle  to  the  Hebrews,  anu  the  X  chapiar. 

•  Eccl.  Hisu  Book  Vn.  190. 

t  It  has  been  preserved  bv  HawUna  in  hia  *  (Mda  ^f  Ai 
KnfUahI>rama,«VoLI.  ^^ 


LITERATURE 


IM 


MitoTliiflCortcal  information  retp«*cting  the  peadiof 

I  between  the  Caiholice  and  the  '  new  Guepellervf 
lot  glean  much  secret  history  from  these  pirctra ; 
y  cunouely  exemplify  that  re|rular  progreee  in  the 
of  maa,  which  bat  ahown  iteeif  in  the  mom  recent 
one  of  Europe :  the  old  people  still  clinitinf ,  iirom 
id  aflfection,  to  what  is  obsolete,  and  the  younger 
in  establmhing  what  is  new ;  whale  the  balance  of 
happiness  trembles  between  both. 

I '  Lustv  Juventus*  conveys  to  us  in  his  rtide  sim- 
he  (eeiing  of  that  day.    Satan,   in  lamenting  the 

II  of  superstition,  declares  that 

The  old  peofde  woak)  believe  still  In  my  laws, 
•ot  the  younger  sort  lead  ihem  the  contr»ry  way— > 
*hey  will  live  hs  the  Scripture  teacheth  them.* 

isy  when  informed  by  his  old  master,  the  DeviU 
dMnge  that  *  Lusty  Juventus  '  has  undergone, 
les  his  surprise;  attaching  that  usual  udium  of 
MB  on  the  early  reformers,  in  the  spirit  that  *Jie 
lers  were  nirk-named  at  their  first  revohition  by 
rds  the  Spaniards,  *  Les  Gueux,'  or  the  Beggars. 

*  What,  is  Joventut  become  so  tame 
To  be  a  new  Oospelirr  .'* 

his  address  to  the  young  reformer,  who  asserts 
is  not  bound  to  obey  his  parents  but  *  in  all  things 
aad  lawful,*  Hypocrisy  thus  vents  his  feeling  ; 

Lawful,  quoth  ha  ?  Ah !  fool  *.  feo  I 

Wilt  thou  sec  men  to  school 

When  they  be  old  f 

I  may  sav  to  you  secretly, 

The  world  was  never  merrr 

Since  children  were  so  bokf ; 

Ifow  every  boy  will  be  a  teacher. 
The  father  a  fuol,  the  child  a 


This  b  pretty  gear ! 
The  Inul  presumption  of  youth 
Will  phnnly  turn  to  great  ruth, 
1  fear,  I  fear,  I  fear!* 

«••  rude  and  simple  linos  there  is  something  like 
tkm  of  eompoeilion :  the  repetititm  of  words  m  the 
i  tka  last  lines,  was  doubtless  intended  as  a  grace 
M0try.  That  the  ear  of  the  poet  was  not  unmusi- 
idat  the  inartificial  constructiim  of  his  verse,  will 
io  this  curious  catalogue  of  holy  things,  which  Hy- 
'  Iwa  drawn  up,  not  without  humour,  in  asserting 
vioM  he  had  performed  for  the  Devil. 

*  And  1  brought  up  such  superaHikm 
Under  the  name  of  holiness  and  religion. 
That  deceiveil  almost  all. 
As— holy  canHnals,  holy  popes 
Holy  vestments,  hnly  copes, 
Holy  herm'iu.  and  friars, 
H<ily  priests,  holy  bishops, 
Holy  monks,  hufy  abbots. 
Tea,  and  all  obstinate  liars. 

Holy  pardnne,  holv  beads 
Holy  «ninis,  holy  images. 
With  holy  holy  hloo«l. 
Holy  stocks,  holy  stones 
Holy  douu.  holy  bones. 
Yea,  and  holy  holy  wood. 
Holy  skins,  holy  bulls. 
Hilly  rochets  arnl  cowls. 
Holy  crutches  and  staves. 
Holy  hooils,  holy  caps, 
Holv  mhre«,  holy  hats. 
And  good  holy  holy  knaves. 

Holy  days,  holy  lastings. 
Holy  twitching,  holy  tssttnga, 
Holy  visions  ami  sights. 
Holy  wax,  holy  lead. 
Holy  water,  holy  bread, 
To  drive  away  the  spirksL 
Holy  fire  holypalme. 
Holy  oil,  holy  crenro. 
And  holy  sahes  also ; 
Holy  broaches,  holy  rings. 
Holy  kneelinc,  holy  cendngs. 
And  a  hundred  trim-trams  mo. 

Holy  crosses,  holy  bells. 
Holy  reilqties,  holy  Joueii^ 
<>f  mine  own  invention ; 
Holy  candles,  holy  ttpers, 
H  It  parchments,  holy  papsrs)— 
Bad  not  you  a  hdy  son  f 

» «r  «lieaa  Cathottc  dramas  were  loag  atterwards 

MfibnBed  amoog  Calholie  fimiliaa.    la  aa  im- 

dfl^  of  tba  IMMI,  I  indaeaanatba  alw. 


chamber  raspaeting  a  nlay  being  acted  at  Christmas  1614| 
at  the  bouae  of  Sir  John  Yorike ;  the  conseouences  m 
which  were  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment.  The  latter 
writer  describes  it,  as  containmf  *  many  fed  pasaagea  la 
the  viiifyiag  of  our  religion  and  exactmg  of  popery,  for 
which  he  iind  his  lady,  as  principal  procuN,rs,  were  fined 
ooa  thouaand  pounds  apiece,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Towar 
for  a  rear ;  two  or  three  of  his  brothers  at  five  hundred 
pouau  apiece,  and  others  in  other  sums.' 


THX  BUTOKT 


or  THB    TRSAXaB  DtTUIta  ITf 

passsioir. 


A  period  ia  our  dramatic  annaia  has  been  passed  OfOl 
durinc  the  progress  of  the  civd  wars,  which  indeed  wai 
one  of  ailence,  but  not  of  repose  in  the  theatre.  It  lasted 
beyond  the  death  of  Charles  I,  when  the  fine  arts  seemed 
also  to  have  suffered  with  the  monarch.  The  theatre,  for 
the  first  time  in  any  nation,  was  abolished  by  a  public  ordi^ 
nance,  and  the  actors,  and  coosequently  all  that  family  of 
genius  who  by  their  labours  or  their  tastes  are  coenected 
with  the  drama,  were  reduced  to  silence.  The  actora 
were  forcibly  dispersed  and  became  even  soaae  of  the 
most  pesecuted  objects  of  the  new  government. 

It  may  excite  our  curiosity  Io  trace  the  bidden  footatepe 
of  this  numerous  fraternity  of  genius.  Hypocrisy  and 
Fanaticism  had,  at  length,  triumphed  over  W  tt  and  Satire. 
A  single  bk>w  oouki  nut,  however,  annihilate  thoee  never 
dvinff  powers;  nor  is  suppression  always  extinctioo^-* 
Reduced  to  a  state  which  did  not  allow 'of  uniting  ia  a 
body,  still  their  habits  and  their  affections  could  not  desert 
them  :  actors  would  attempt  to  reaume  their  functione, 
and  the  genius  of  the  authors,  and  the  taste  of  the  peopto 


woidd  occasionally  break  out,  though  acaltered 
cealrd. 

Mr  Giflford  has  noticed,  in  his  introduction  to  Mi 
ger,  the  aoble  contrast  between  our  actors  at  that  time, 
with  thoee  of  revolutionary  Prance,  when,  lo  use  his  own 
emphatic  expression,  *  One  wretched  actoi  only  deserted 
his  sovereicn  ;  while  of  the  vast  multitude  fostered  by  the 
nobility  and  the  royal  family  uf  France,  not  one  individual 
adhered  to  their  cause :  all  rushed  madly  forward  Io  plini> 
der  and  assassinate  their  benefactors.' 

The  contrast  is  striking,  but  the  result  must  be  traced 
to  a  different  principitt ;  C)r  the  cases  are  not  parallel  aa 
they  appear.  The  French  actors  did  not  occupv  the  same 
ground  as  ours.  Here  the  fanatics  shut  up  the  theatre^ 
and  fxiirpated  the  art  and  the  artists ;  there,  the  ianatica 
enthusiastically  converted  ihe  theatre  into  an  iiistrum<;al 
of  their  own  revolution,  and  the  French  actors  therefore 
found  an  increased  nati<inal  paironace.  It  was  na'ural 
enotifh  that  aciors  would  not  desert  a  flourishing  professitia. 
'  The  plunder  and  assaAsinalitins ,'  indeed,  were  quite  pecu> 
liar  to  themselves  as  Frmchmcn,  not  as  actors. 

The  destruction  of  the  theatre  here  was  the  result  of  aa 
ancient  quarrel  between  the  puritanic  party  and  the  whohi 
cor7»s  drmmmliqite.  In  this  little  history  of  plays  and  playera, 
like  more  im{»ortant  history,  we  perceive  how  all  ha- 
man  events  form  but  a  series  of  consequences,  linked  tt^ 
gcther;  and  we  must  go  hark  to  the  rei|n  of  Elizabeth  to 
comprehend  an  event  which  occurred  in  that  of  Chariea 
the  First.  It  has  been  perhaps  peculiar  to  this  land  of 
contending  opinions,  and  of  happy  and  unhappy  liberty, 
that  a  glowny  sect  was  earlv  formed,  who,  drawing,  aa 
they  fancied,  the  principles  of^their  conduct  from  the  literal 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  formed  thoee  views  of  human 
nature  which  were  more  practicable  in  a  desert  than  a  city, 
and  which  were  rather  suited  to  a  monastio  order  than  a 
poliahed  people.  These  were  our  Puritans,  who  at  firaC, 
perhaps  from  utter  simplicty,  among  other  extravagant 
refornui,  imagined  that  of^  the  extinction  of  the  theatre,— • 
Numerous  works  from  that  time  fatigued  their  own  pent 
and  their  readers'  heada,  founded  on  literal  mterpreiationo 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  were  applied  lo  our  drama,  thougli 
written  ere  our  d'ama  existed ;  voluminous  quotatiooa  from 
the  Fathera,  who  had  only  witnessed  farcical  iaierludea 
and  licentious  pantomimes:  they  even  quoted  daaaical 
authority  to  prove  that '  a  stage  player*  was  considered 
infamous  smoog  the  Romans;  among  whom,  however, 
Roaeius,  the  admiration  of  Ri»me,  received  the  princely 
renmineraiioo  of  a  thousand  denarii  per  diem ;  the  tragedlU 
an  Enipua  bequeathed  about  160,000/  lo  hia  son  t*  rema 
aerations,  which  show  the  hi^h  regard  in  which  the  grant 
actors  were  held  among  the  Ronaan  people. 

A  aeries  of  writers  might  beooltoctedof  tlieaeaatidf%i 

«  MacroMue,  SMwn.  IBiw  m,  L  4. 


CURIOSITIES   OF 


4  pr»».. 
11  kngin  1 


nuru  Du'r  lo«!  lad  >acGli<iDi  »hep  imwle  miWt  lo  Urn 

fbeo  OouMi,  who  in  ItTS  pubUdinl  ■  ihc  ichwi  oT  abuu, 
or  a  plaauni  lavectifs  uuiui  Pmk,  Pliyiii,  JeiiEn, 
•ml  lucli  bke  CiUBrpillir*.'  Y>I  ifaia  Gdhoa  dadieticd 
hii  WHk  U  Sir  PliiJip  Sidner,  ■  ^rnl  looF  sT  pIiijm,  aBd 
Ml«  who  b»  *ukIii:uiiJ  Ibcit  in.vilnr  111  hu  -DercHca  <if 

■1  ChriiiV  Church,  Dr.  Ka^podi  of  Cturrii'j  Collefr, 
Icrrifixd  ■!  Ihv  Saiu>i<!n<i«lir,pubiuh«d  '  ThvOwnliiuo 
afSlajwpla)'.  IS93^  a  iniivua  inv«r.:i<«,  [uumnf  al  IKa 
taouUi  of  ua  laxt  wiih  qiujiauoiif  toil  auihiiriiie* ;  Inr  thaL 


wailhe 

an  wlwn  a<ilh<*ilf  wai  •lron|er 

•ndiha 

•liihiui  could  aoa  lb*  rMdwa.    [ 

|r«ipaiuiopra»thal  aatM*  pla. 

n 

M  iha  1 

>.hanib.il1hain.«l  r-a«« 

■thfi 

of  boy*  "•*""«  Uw  dreii  a 

ofwoai 

«..■       Thu  wai  too  long  a 

iUir 

al  ccouimy.      To  oa  there  a 

rapul" 

a  in  >h>   eil..bjl>«  of  bojt. 

(•nial« 

ewild 

»«r  han   been   loleraUHl  aa 

a   •»! 

culad  bj  tb*  ip.'  Thii  reli|iaua  MMi-di  fatbi  aM 
batD  brto  D»rv  il<.apljr  rvad  lu  ihe  drmna  Ibu  •*•■  m 
BbuaL  forveiil  ionn,  Uia  pialy  pufauod  io-j  dnflj 
Lha  ilud^  of  aku:h  intpium  productkau  i  aod  auch  laboan 
were  prubabLv,  not  HinhMJLBure  amuaeEoeot  ihaa  be  uo^ 


wilh  Ihe  11^,  I 
le  Thrl^naf  I 


on  KlulMt 

oltU,illib> 


II  firx,  waa  oiilj  to  b*  leBuotatr. 
'Pgih,ihB  bTiHicriia,  wbtihaaUM 

tuawn  ruioi.  AWaandcr  BniBi. ■ 


. "T«  worth  oumo 

hMhiuO'.^r'diBao.etrie: 
tVy  had  cauae  lo  Im  thtm : 

II,  far  ihajr  iweli'd  with  rictiBi 


irrlt''Iii'T.°hui^'D 


Forty  aiid  Any,  wenchni  of  lifi 
WiLh  brona  ■•■  lir^e,  ukI  ncn 
WJiLD  you  call  DfJlima — 
Tel  11  tha  time  Ihe  abiur.!  eu<l 


Tbej  poured  forth  tha  loDf  aupproaaad  tu 
ouN  KU  yon  af^wHardi,  la  thrir  ord>ur«e  i/  1611,  (■ 

Ihr  rupprtuion  ol  all  ilage  plaiei,  and  liir  the  lakuf  dun 


'  Thuaa  proud  parreui 
n  of  ■uporU--iia  niSu*i 


I  a>  peat  atile  aa  dinar.'  Thioordioaiice  agawa'lMHt 
Ligvi,  and  frill/  waa  wiihoui  a  inetai»bor,  a  war  of  ea 
ir  1111111 1  Hjii.     I'hfly  paeaad  Ibei' pkptiKhiliira  uverlhr  Ib» 

rhu^h   railed  in  the  eovefning   powerv  a^rpAmrrd  ia  ibi 

■iini/  he  eirliinwit,  *  Curbed  b"  he  wbo  duih  the  woil 
f  [he  LipnL  neiflifeniLj,'  and  Hhoi  bii  priaonrr  bequae  k 

WeViid'»«ia  aroumt  of  Ihe  dhprraol  acUr*  ia  iha 
urinK  m xMl  of  '  Hi)I.>ria  Hi^irinnica.'  iwoKrTeJ  ia  ihi 
iweillh  loluma  i>f  U.>Ji.1ey'e  Old  Plan;  full  of  Ihe  Indt 


lom.  w.Biu.BioB.^"rc^,^™^^-|.|.^.^.^.".-|.™~-  ,1a,  .»„„rh,.d  «eior,-M  Mr  Gifford  dialHi«uial.e>  hna, 
prohnble  Ihal  Ihi.  happ.  re-ojiilioo  «V"'<"'d  fr-oi  mB.  [!le^™ird"fc,'hr.''..^™!  thai  he  r^lly  w" i  |W"- 
E!?!^"T::;*".?",';irri.."-^™h':^™,T^'^^^  ler.a».il.h,Ki,h.nartor.     qflha..n.oa,-b»Kidt.«lia 


ribeEinlhe'Riibel 
llheihealre.  hadgi 
eioSMUIlMKnt 

wiJlyaien, 


riyal  nuAler^     SHpine  nought  huioble  occupatMju ;  ■bdn'il 

a  lew,  whn,  hi  hibiii  limg  indiilKed,  ud  ifceir  uwa  mr.i  "t 

mind,  had  hnodn  loa  delioa'e  lo  put  lo  mork,  aiieai|4,d 

WonK*e  ptiyn  luour  wnnien  inio  men;  oflen  taenirnainiecrelaudiencn,  and  wera  ofu-o  .)ra((nl 

dow  and  Dr«ar»r  of  ona  of  ihe  ai'fl  lulifranlial  of  lilarary  by  Ihe  loliliera,  ami  iiripped  and'fined  al  their  pli 

nonii'eiarin  the  Iremendoua  •  H.^irioinaatii,  or  ihn  PUt-  A  niriou.  einniniaiance  occurred  Id  tha  eeoooni.  u 

ar'i  8«Rirge,'  of  Pryane,  in   1833.       In  Ihal  Tohnax,  of  iirolliiig  thei<rical<  :  Iheee  aeiiurei  often  daivir^  I 

tnon  thin  a  ihou-and   el-wly  piinled  quano  pii||u,  ill  Uieir  wardrobe  i  and  among  the  itigo  directioni 

miT  b*  found  i  whai  followed,  could  only  have  hrva  tnna.     Ibena ;  EiiUr  M>  nd  mit—Etit  Im  and  dnk,  whir 
Cri|>la  from  a  (flnim  who  enuld  rli.e  al  unce  ihr  M-wnlaln      BO  doubl.  coniiderrd   not  »  Ihe  lea<[  urariiui  turn 

Iba  mil*  Hill  more  »igMoinl».  and   »tih  Anil  ancceia ;     lUiute  painied  cloihfti 
■ltho>i«h   he  left  room  for  Arrhut  Bedr,r.(  .  ftw  jnn, 

ir,erwird..inhi.-''-'  — '   " ^  " '-- ■'  - 

vhich  tilraurdi" 


rr  of  Stage  playi 


Lmi^aant  lo  iff  iH 


'ereallrnKihoblindliiair 
lendidbibtu  of  ihe  drain 
(enhia.  Ruhin  Cdi.  iDTcnb 


k«Uilo|i»«f  'feuoan  b 


:ei.iiiee  uf  the  tii 
u  under  iha  pratawM  of  n 


LITERATURE* 


m 


)uU  playbouse,  which  was  a  larga  ooe,  with  tuch 
ic«  that  as  many  went  back  fiir  want  of  room  as 
The  dramatic  contrivance  coosistrd  of  a  cooibi- 
ibe  richest  cumic  scenes  into  one  piece,  frooi 
re,  Murstoo,  Shirley,  &c.  concealed  under  soma 
0 ;  and  these  piece*  of  plays  were  called  *  Hu- 
'  'Drolleries.'  These  have  been  collected  by 
and  rrprinied  by  Kiakmaii,  as  put  tMether 
Rir  the  use  uT  theatrical  booths  at  the  Uirs.* 
uent  prefixed  teeach  piece  senres  as  its  plot ;  and 
most  are  from  some  of  our  dramas,  these  *  £>r«il- 
f  still  be  read  with  great  amusement,  and  offer, 
leUier,  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  our  natural 
The  |*nce  this  collection  obtains  among  book- 
is  excessive.  In  *  The  bouncing  Knisht  or  the 
vbbed'  we  recognise  our  old  fnend  Fatotaff,  and 
mted  adventure :  *  The  Equal  Match'  is  made 
de  a  Wif«  and  have  a  Wile ;'  end  thus  rooeu 
»,  however,  some  oni inal  pieces  by  Cox  hinuelf, 
re  the  most  popular  favourites ;  beiiw  characters 
r  himself,  l<ir  hiniitelf,  from  ancient  larces :  such 
"bo  Humours  of  John  Swabber,  Simpleton  the 
c  These  remind  us  of  the  eitempure  comedy 
uitomimic:al  characters  oT  Italy,  inventad  by  ao 
lius.  This  Cux  was  the  dvlight  of  the  city,  the 
jid  the  universities :  assinted  by  the  greatest  actors 
s,  expelled  from  the  theatre,  it  was  he  who  still 
alirp,  as  if  it  were  by  stealth,  the  suppressed 
he  drama.  That  he  merited  the  distinctive  ep^ 
e  incomparable  Robert  Coz,as  Kirkman  calls  him, 
iIt  judge  by  the  memorial  of  our  mimetic  genius 
I  be  best  given  in  Kirkman's  words.  *  As  meanly 
ly  now  tiiink  of  these  Drolls,  they  were  then  act- 
'■  best  comedians  ;  and  I  may  say,  by  some  that 
icded  all  now  living;  the  incomparable  Robert 
was  not  only  the  princi|»al  actor,  but  also  the 
aad  author  of  most  of  these  farces.  How  have  I 
I  cried  up  for  hm  John  Swabber ^  and  SimpUtonikt 
I  which  ho  being  to  appear  with  a  large  uiece  of 
I  batter,  I  have  frequenily  known  several  of  the 
■etatora  and  auditors  to  l<»nf  for  it ;  and  once  that 
m  natural  Jack  Atlama  qfCUrkenweUt  seeing  him 
i  aad  britler  on  the  slagt* ,  and  knowmg  him,  cried 
!  Cuz!  give  me  some!'  to  i he  great  pleasure 
hence.  And  so  naturally  did  he  act  the  Smith's 
beiag  at  a  fair  in  a  country  town,  and  that  farce 
ecnted,  the  only  master-smith  of  the  town  came 
ij^,  *  Wei:,  although  your  father  speaks  so  ill 
i  when  the  fair  is  done,  if  you  will  come  and  work 
I  wfll  gire  you  twelve  pence  a  week  more  than  I 
sllier  j^iNimyman.'  Thus  was  he  uken  for  a  smith 
was,  mdeed,  as  much  of  any  trade.' 
I  bw  state  the  gloomy  and  exasperated  fanatics, 
■o  often  smarted  under  tlie  satirical  whips  of  the 
f,  bad  reduced  the  drama  itself;  without,  bow- 
■ginshing  the  talents  of  the  players,  or  the  finer 
nee  who  once  derived  their  fame  from  that  noble 
genius  ,the  Engfish  stage.  At  the  first  suspen- 
le  theatre  by  the  Long  Psriianient  in  164t,  they 
.  to  their  feelings  in  an  admirable  satire.  About 
'  pecilioos'  to  the  parliament  from  Tarious  classes 
inio  vogue ;  muliuudes  were  presented  to  the 
oa  all  paru  of  the  country  and  from  the  city  of 
and  some  of  these  were  extraordinary.  The 
lid  to  have  been  ISfiOO  in  number,  declaimed 
I  eloqneace  on  the  blood-sucking  malignants  for 
Ike  prhriUges  of  parliara«tnt,  tuid  threatened  to 
xtremities,  and  make  good  the  saying  *  necessity 
mf  there  was  one  from  the  beggan,  who  dedarw 
y  nwians  of  the  bishops  and  |»opish  lords  they 

hie  of  this  ooHectton  Is  *  The  Wns.  or  Sport  upon 
Miecc  pieces  of  Drollery,  dige«(sil  Into  scenes  by  way 
Be.  Tofecher  with  vsriety  of  Humours  of  several 
Bsd  fi>r  the  pleasure  and  content  of  sJI  persons,  either 
%y,  Country,  or  Camp.  The  like  never  before  pub- 
atari  for  H.  .Hsrsh,  1062,*  again  ))rinted  for  F.  Kirk. 
I  To  KirknMn*s  edkkMi  is  prefixed  a  curious  print 
OffCheinsidsofaBartholoniew.rair theatre.  Several 
I  ars  Introduced.  In  the  mkklle  ofthe  state,  a  clown 
1^  cap  pseps  out  of  tlie  curtain  with  a  Isbie  from  his 
ra  qiioque,*  whfeh  perhsns  was  a  eant  expression 
lawns  or  fools.  Then  a  cnangeling.  a  simpleton,  a 
ndng  master,  Clsiise  the  beggar,  Sir  John  Falsuff 
Bk  Our  notion  of  Falscaff  by  this  print  seems  very 
mm  Ihatofouranecsiers;  their  FslitafTisnoextrs* 
•TaHiesiKy,  and  he  seems  nnc  to  have  lequiied,  to  be 
aaradi*'     -    -  -  ^ 


knew  not  where  to  get  bread ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  third 
from  the Inafesmen's  wivetf  in  London,  headed  by  a  brewer** 
Wife  :  all  these  were  encouraged  by  their  party,  and  were 
aUke  *  most  thankfully  accented.' 

The  satirists  soon  turned  this  new  political  trick  of*  pe- 
titions,' into  an  instrument  for  their  own  purpose :  we  have 
*  Petitions  ofthe  Poets,'— of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
Kiiig,— Remonstrances  to  the  Porters'  Petition,  Aici 
spirited  political  satires.  One  of  these,  the  *  Players  Pe« 
tiiion  to  the  Parliament,'  after  being  so  long  silenced,  that 
they  miitht  play  again,  is  replete  with  sarcastic  allusiona* 
It  may  be  fiHiiHi  m  that  rare  collection  entitled  *  Rump 
Songs,  1662,'  but  with  the  usual  incorrectness  ofthe  presa 
in  that  day.  The  following  extract  I  have  corrected  by  a 
manuscript  copy : 

*  Now  while  yon  reign,  our  low  petition  craves 
That  we,  the  king's  true  subjects  and  your  alavesi, 
May  in  our  comic  mirth  and  tragic  rage 
Set  up  the  theatre,  and  show  the  stage ; 
This  shop  uf  truth  and  fancy,  where  we  vow 
Not  to  act  any  thing  you  disallow  : 
We  win  not  dare  at  your  strange  votes  to  jeer, 
Or  personate  King  Pvm *  with  his  state-fleer  ; 
Aspiring  Caialine  shall  be  forgot. 
Bloody  Bejanus,  or  whoe'er  could  plot 
Confusion  Against  a  state;  the  war  oetwtxt 
The  parliamml  and  just  Harry  the  Sixth 
Shall  have  no  thought  or  mention,  'cause  their  power 
Not  onlv  placed,  but  lost  him  in  the  Tower; 
Nor  will  we  parallel,  with  least  suspicion. 
Your  synod  with  the  Spanish  inquisition. 

All  these,  and  such  bke  maxims  as  may  mar 
Your  soaring  plots,  or  show  you  what  you  are, 
We  shall  omit,  lest  our  inventions  shake  them  : 
Why  shoukl  the  men  be  wiser  than  you  make  them  f 

We  think  there  should  not  such  a  difference  be 
'Twixt  oor  profession  and  ycmr  quality ; 
You  meet,  plot,  act,  talk  high  with  minds  immense  { 
The  like  with  us,  but  only  we  speak  soiae 
jnferior  unto  yours  ;  we  can  tell  how 
To  depoee  kmgs,  there  we  know  more  than  yon. 
Although  not  mure  than  what  we  wouUI ;  then  we 
Likewise  in  our  vast  privilege  agree; 
But  that  yours  is  the  larger ;  and  controls 
Not  only  lives  and  fortunes,  but  men's  i 
Declaring  by  an  enigmatic  sense 
A  privilege  on  each  man's  conscience^ 
As  if  the  trinity  could  not  consent 
To  save  a  soul  but  by  the  parliament. 
We  make  the  people  laugh  at  some  strange  show. 
And  as  they  bugh  at  us,  they  do  at  you ; 
Only  i'  the  contrary  we  disagree. 
For  you  can  make  them  cry  faster  than  we. 
Your  tragedies  more  real  are  express'd, 
You  murder  men  in  earnest,  we  in  jest ; 
There  we  come  short !  but  if  you  follow  thus. 
Some  wise  men  fear  you  will  cf>me  short  of  us. 

As  humbly  as  we  did  begin,  we  pray, 
Dear  schoolmasters,  you'll  give  us  leave  to  play 
Quickly  before  the  kmg  comes ;  for  we  woukl 
Be  glad  to  say  you've  done  a  little  good 
Since  ye  have  sat ;  your  play  is  almost  done 
As  weii  as  ours— woukl  it  had  ne'er  begun  ! 
But  we  shall  find,  ere  the  last  act  be  spent, 
JSnter  the  Kmgf  eantaU  tht  Parliament. 
And  Heigh  then  up  we  go!  who  by  tlie  frown 
Of  guilt v  members  have  been  voted  down. 
Until  a  legal  trial  show  u^  how 
You  used  the  king,  and  Heigh  then  up  go  you  ! 
So  pray  your  humble  slaves  wiih  all  their  powers. 
That  when  they  have  their  due,  you  may  have  yours. 

Such  was  the  petition  of  the  suppressed  |ilayers  in  164S; 
but,  in  165S,  their  secret  exultation  appears  although  tno 
stage  was  nor  yet  restored  to  them  in  some  vers*^  pre- 
fixfd  to  RicHAKD  BaoME's  Plays,  by  Alxxavdkm. 
BaoMS,  which  mav  dose  our  little  history.  Alluding  to 
the  theatrical  people,  he  moraliz«'S  on  the  fate  of  players ; 

'  See  the  strsnge  twirl  of  times !  when  surh  poor  things 
Outlive  the  dates  of  parliaments  or  kings  ! 
Tnis  revolution  makes  exploded  wit 

♦  Pyra  was  then  at  the  hesd  ofthe  cjimmon*,  and  was  nsrtal 
ly  deimted  to  ad«lreas  personally  the  r  «>tlcv  |M«iiiii»ner*.    W'n 
have  a  curious  speech  he  made  to  the  iraile<mcn*s  wires  u 
£chanl*8  History  of  England,  voL  U,  890 
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Now  Me  the  fall  of  thoae  UmU  ruio'd  it ; 
And  the  coodoiiinfcd  Siaf  e  bmih  now  obuin'd 
To  eee  tier  executionere  arrai^M. 
There's  nothing  pernuuaent :  thone  hifh  great  Bea 
That  rose  from  dust,  to  dust  may  fail  again  ; 
And  fate  so  orders  things,  that  tite  same  hour 
Sees  the  same  man  both  m  cootempi  and  power ; 
For  the  multitude,  in  whom  the-  power  doih  lie, 
Do  in  one  breath  cry  HmL  I  and  Cruetfjf  .* 

At  this  period,  though  deprived  of  a  Theatre,  the  taste 
$a€  the  drama  was,  perhaps,  the  more  hveiy  amuiig  its 
iorers  ;  for,  besides  the  performances  already  noticed, 
■ometimes  contrived  at,  and  someumes  protected  by 
Itribery,  in  Oliver's  time  they  stole  into  a  praciice  of 
privatf  ty  acting  at  noblemen's  housev,  particularly  at  Hol- 
land house,  at  Kensiogtuo ;  and  *  Alexander  GofTe,  the 
womai^aBUtri  was  the  jackall,  to  give  noiic*)  of  time  and 
place  to  the  lovers  of  the  drama,'  according  to  the  writer 
«f  *  Historia  Histhonica.'  The  players,  urged  by  their 
necessities,  puMishtnl  several  excellent  manuseript  plays, 
which  they  had  hoarded  in  their  dramatic  exchequers/ as 
the  sole  property  of  their  respective  companies.  In  one 
year  appeared  ftfly  of  these  new  plays.  Of  these  dramas 
many  have,  no  doubt,  perished ;  fur  numerous  titles  are 
recorded,  but  the  pAys  are  not  known :  yet  some  may  still 
remain  in  their  manuscript  stale,  in  hands  not  capable  of 
Talueing  them.  AU  our  old  plays  were  the  property  of  the 
actors,  who  bought  them  for  their  own  companies.  The 
imniorial  works  of  Siiakspeare  had  not  descended  to  us, 
oad  not  Herninge  and  Condell  fell  no  sympathy  for  the  fame 
of  their  friend.  They  had  been  scattered  and  lost,  and, 
perhaps,  had  not  been  discriminated  among  the  numerous 
manuscript  plays  of  that  age.  One  more  effort,  during 
this  suspension  of  the  drama,  was  made  in  16&5,  to  recall 
the  public  attention  to  its  productions.  Tuis  was  a  very 
eurious  collection  by  John  Cotgrave,  entitled  *  The  Eng- 
lish Treasury  of  Wit  ano  Languafre,  coilecivd  out  of  the 
most,  and  best,  of  our  English  Draniaiic  Poem*.'  It 
appears  by  Gotgrave*s  Preface,  that  *  The  I>ramaiic 
Poem,'  as  he  calls  our  tragedies  and  comedies,  *  had  been 
of  late  too  much  slighted.'  He  tells  us  how  some,  not 
wanting  m  wit  themselves,  but  *  through  a  stiff  and  obsti- 
nate prejudice,  have,  in  thiM  neglect ^  lost  the  benefit  of  many 
rich  and  useful  observations;  uol  duly  considering,  or  be- 
lieving, that  the /romers  of  them  were  the  mon  fluent  and 
redundant  wits  that  this  a^e,  or  I  thmk  any  other,  ever 
knew.'  He  enters  further  into  this  just  panegyric  of  our 
old  dramatic  writers,  whose  acquired  knowledge  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  and  whose  luxuriant  fancies,  which 
they  derived  from  no  other  sources  but  their  own  native 
powih,  are  viewed  to  great  advantage  in  Cotgrave's  coin- 
mon  places;  and,  perhaps,  still  more  in  Haywerd's  *  Bri- 
tish Muse,'  whict)  collection  was  made  uiider  the  super- 
visal,  and  by  the  valuable  aid  of  Oldys,  an  expenencett 
oaterer  of  these  relishing  morsels. 

DRINXINO    CUSTOMS  III  SITOLAirD. 

The  ancient  Bacchus,  as  represented  in  gems  and  sta- 
tues, was  a  youthful  and  graceful  divinity ;  he  is  so  de- 
scribed by  Ovid,  and  was  so  painted  by  Barry.  He  has 
the  epithet  of  Psi/os,  or  Winge^  to  express  the  light  spirits 
which  give  wings  to  the  soul.     His  voluptuousness  was 

Cyous  and  tender  :  and  he  was  never  viewed  reeling  with 
toxicaiion.    According  to  Virgil : 

Et  quocunque  deus  circum  caput  egk  honestom. 

Oeorg.  U,  109. 

which  Dryden,  contemplating  on  the  red  faced  boorish 
boy  astride  on  a  barrel  on  our  sign  posts,  tastelessly  sinks 
inio  gross  vulgarity : 

*  On  whatever  side  he  turns  his  honest  face.* 
This  laUnism  of  honeetumy  even  the  literal  inelegance  of 
Davidson  had  spirit  enough  to  translate,  <  Where'er  the 
tod  hath  moved  around  his  graceful  head*  The  hideous 
figure  of  ebriety,  in  its  most  disgusting  stage,  'he  ancients 
exposed  in  the  bestial  Silenus  aiul  his  crew ;  and  with  these 
rather  than  with  the  Ovidian  and  Virgilian  deity,  our  own 
convivial  customs  have  assimilated. 

We  shall,  probably,  outlive  that  custom  of  hard  drink- 
ing, which  was  so  long  one  of  our  national  vices.  The 
Frenchman,  the  Italian,  and  the  Spaniard,  only  taste  the 
luxury  of  the  grape,  but  seem  never  to  have  indulged  in 
■et  convivial  parties,  or  drinking  matches,  as  some  of  the 
■orthem  people.  Of  this  follv  of  ours,  which  was,  how- 
r.  a  borrowed  one,  and  which  lasted  for  two  ceaturiea,  i 


the  bkrtonr  is  eurioas :  the  wiety  of  its  Bodea  aad 

tons ;  its  Ireaks  ana  extravagaocee  ;  the  Icchnicai  lanj^iins 
introduced  to  raise  ii  into  an  art ;  and  the  invaatMoe  coo* 
trived  to  animate  the  progress  oif  the  thirsty  suuis  of  ill 
votaries. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  in  their  intercourse  ars  grsac 
imitatfMS ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Camden,  whs 
lived  at  the  time,  for  asserting  that  *  the  Engli»h  ia  tbsir 
long  wars  in  the  Neiherlsnds  first  learnt  to  drown  ihea»* 
selves  with  immoderate  drinking,  and  by  drinking  other/ 
healths  to  impair  their  own.  Of  all  the  northern  aatum, 
they  had  been  before  this  moat  commended  for  their  so* 
briety.'  And  the  historian  adds,  *  that  the  vioa  had  ss 
diffused  itself  over  the  nation,  that  in  our  days  it  was  fint 
restrained  by  severe  laws.'* 

Here  we  have  the  authority  of  a  grave  and  jnficisak 
historian  for  ascertaining  the  first  period  and  even  ongia 
of  this  custom  ;  and  that  the  nation  had  nor,  beretofitfs. 
disgraced  itself  by  such  prevalent  ebriety  is  also  confiram 
by  one  o^*  those  curious  contemporary  pamphlets  of  a 
popular  writer,  so  invaluable  to  the  philoscofaicaJ  antiqnary. 

Tom  Nash,  a  town  wit  of  the  reign  ot  Elixabeth,  lo^ 
before  Camden  wrote  her  history,  in  his  *  Pierce  PMn»> 
lesse,'  had  detected  the  same  origin.—*  Superfluity  n 
drink,'  says  this  spirited  writer,  *  is  a  sin  that  ever  sacs 
we  have  mixed  ourselves  with  the  Low  Couoiries,  if 
counted  honourable ;  but  before  we  knew  their  lingrriof 
wars,  was  heU  in  that  higliest  degree  of  hatred  tkutt  niglil 
be.  Then  if  we  had  seen  a  man  go  wallowing  in  tks 
streets,  or  lain  sleeping  under  the  bMird,  we  shouki  bavs 
spet  at  him,  and  warned  all  our  friends  out  of  his  cosh 
paiiy.** 

Such  was  the  fit  source  of  this  vile  cnstoa,  tHiich  ii 
further  confirmed  by  the  barbarous  dialect  it  introduced 
into  our  language ;  all  the  terms  of  drinkinf  which  ones 
abounded  with  us,  are,  without  exception,  of  a  bs»e  nurtb- 
ern  origin,  f  But  the  best  account  I  can  find  of  all  the  r»> 
finements  of  this  new  science  of  potation,  when  it  seean 
to  have  reached  its  height,  is  in  oar  Tom  Nash,  who  being 
himself  one  of  these  deep  experimental  philosophers,  M 
hkelv  to  liisclose  all  the  mysteries  of  the  craft. 

*  Camden's  History  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  Book  IIL  Msuy 
statutes  againrt  drunkenness,  by  way  orprevei.tion,  pancd  ia 
the  reign  of  James  I.  Our  law  looks  on  this  vkv  «#  an  acgrs* 
vstion  ofsny  oAViute  committal,  nm  as  an  excuse  lor  crialsil 
misbehaviour.  See  Blacl(i<toiie,  Book  I  /,  C.  2,  Sect  111.  la 
Mr.  Gifford's  Malinger,  vol.  II,  43t),  is  s  iK4r,  to  show  that 
wlien  we  were  young  N:holars,  we  soon  equalled.  If  we  i\A 
not  surpnttB,  our  iniisiers.  Mr  Gilchrist  there  fiuTilslies  ao  ex* 
tract  In^m  Sir  Richard  Baker's  Chmnicle,  which  traces  ihs 
origin  of  thi<*  exotic  custom  lo  the  source  mentioned ;  tui  tht 
whfile  passage  fioin  Baker  is  literally  transcribed  frasi 
Cnmilen. 

t  Nash*s  PIrrre  Penilessc,  15M,  Sig.  F  2. 

I  These  barbarous  phrai«s  are  Duuh,  Danish,  or  Oennaa. 
The  term  skinker,  a  nlier  ofwine,  a  butler  or  cup>bearer,  se* 
conliiig  to  Pliiliips ;  and  in  uvems,  as  api^ears  by  our  drams* 
tic  poets,  a  (Irnwer  is  Duirh ;  or  according  to  Dr  Koo,  pure!/ 
Danish,  from  skenlcer. 

Half-seas  over,  or  nearly  drunk,  k«  likely  to  have  bees  a 
)irovrrbiaI  phrase  from  the  Dutch,  sppUeil  to  that  suteof 
ebrietv  by  an  idea  familiar  wiih  thi>se  wuter^rsts.  Thus,  op* 
zee,  Dutch,  means  literally  over>sea.  Mr  GiHiird  has  recent* 
ly  told  us  in  his  Jonson,  that  it  was  a  name  given  to  a  stupefy* 
Vnt^  beer  Introiluced  into  England  from  the  kiw-couniries ;  hcnrs 
op*xee  or  over*sea ;  and  freezen  in  German,  signifies  to  swal* 
low  greedily :  from  this  vile  alliance  they  compounded  a  hanh 
term,  oden  used  in  our  old  plays.    Thus  Jonson : 

'  I  do  not  like  the  dulness  of  your  eye. 
It  hath  a  heavy  cast,  *iis  upeee  Dmch.* 

Alchemist,  A.  4,  8.  S. 

And  Fletcher  has  <  upsee-freexe  ;*  whkh  Dr  Nott  explstau  la 
his  edition  of  D.>ckcr*8  Gult*s  Hornbook,  as  *  a  tipsy  dranghi, 
or  swallowing  liquor  till  drunk.*  Mr  Oifford  says  it  was  tbs 
name  of  Friesiand  beer ;  the  meanhig,  however,  waa  *  lo  dr^ 
swinishly  like  a  Dutchman  * 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Danes  for  many  of  our  terms  ofj^lll- 
ty  ;  such  as  a  rouse  and  a  carouse.  Mr  OiffonI  has  given  rot 
only  a  new,  but  a  very  distii>ct  explanation  of  these  classiral 
terms  in  his  Masainger.  *  A  rouse  was  a  large  glass.  In  which 
a  health  was  given,  the  drink  inf  of  whk'h  by  the  ress  of  tbs 
company  formed  a  carouse.  Bamaby  Rich  noikea  the  ca* 
rouse  as  an  invention  P>r  which  the  flrstlounder  merited  hanf* 
ing.  It  is  necewuiry  to  add,  that  there  could  be  no  rouse,  cs 
carouM  unleas  the  classes  were  emptied.*  Although  we  hav» 
lost  the  terms,  we  have  not  lost  the  practice,  as  those  wli« 
have  the  honour  of  dining  in  public  parties  are  still  gratified 
by  (he  animHtins  cry  of 'gentlemen,  charge  jrour  classes.* 

Acconllng  to  Blount's  Glossogrsf^ia,  carouss  Is  a  comipi 
tion  of  two  bki  Ucrman  words^  far  aifniiyiaf  al^  a»4 
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He  Mjf,  *  Now,  he  is  nobody  Uwt  cannot  dr'mfc  mtper' 
the  luinters  kaape;  aMBt  vp§e  Jrtxt 


with  Am^<A«,  slaves,  mmmye»^froiieke»t  and  a  ihou- 
Muul  nirh  dtunioeering  invention*.'* 

DntJoMg  Buper'na^wM,  tliat  b  on  (Ac  notf,  it  a  device, 
which  Nash  says  is  new  come  out  of  France ;  but  it  had 
probably  a  northern  origin,  for  far  northward  it  still  exists. 
This  new  device  consuted  in  this,  that  after  a  man,  says 
Nash,  hath  turned  up  the  bottom  of  the  cup  to  drop  it  on 
his  nail,  and  make  a  pearl  with  what  is  left,  which  if  it 
nheu,  and  cannot  make  it  stand  on,  by  reason  there  is  too 
■Nich,  he  must  dnnk  again  for  his  penance. 

ThA  custom  is  also  alluded  to  by  Bishop  Hall,  in  his 
Htiffical  romance  of*  Mumhu  alter  H  idexr.}  *  A  Discov- 
•ry  of  a  New  World ;'  a  work  which  probably  Swift  read, 
■■d  did  not  forget.  The  Duko  of  Tenterb«*llv  in  his  ora- 
tion, when  he  drinks  off  his  larce  goblet  of  twelve  quarts  on 
Inn  election,  exclaims,  shoukf  he  be  false  to  their  laws, 
*  Let  never  this  foodly-formed  goblet  of  wine  go  iovially 
through  me ;  aiKf  then  he  set  it  to  his  mouth,  stole  it  off 
•very  drop,  save  a  lUtU  remainder^  which  he  was  by  cus- 
Cooi  to  set  upon  hin  thumb^t  naUj  and  lick  it  off  as  he  did.' 

The  phrase  is  in  Fletcher : 

I  am  thine  ad  unguem 

tfint  is,  he  would  drink  with  his  friend  to  the  last.  In  a 
■MJMMcript  letter  of  the  times,  I  find  an  sccnunt  ul  Columbo 
the  Spanish  ambasitador  being  at  Oxfurd,  and  drinkins 
bMalths  to  the  Infania.  The  writer  adds,  *  I  shall  not  tell 
joa  how  our  doctors  pledgCd  healths  to  the  Infanta  and 
tbn  archduchess ;  and  if  any  left  too  big  a  *n^ff'^  Columbo 
would  cry,  tmptrnandum  I  tupemaculum  P 

This  Bacchic  frtrak  seems  stills  preserved ;  for  a  recent 
trmveller.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  has  noticed  the  custom 
in  hu  travels  through  Iceland.  '  His  host  having  filled  a 
stiver  cup  to  the  bnm,  and  put  on  the  cover,  then  held  it 
lowsrds  the  person  who  sat  next  to  him,  and  desired  him 
to  take  offtne  cover,  and  look  into  the  cup ;  a  ceremony 
intended  to  secure  ^r  play  in  filling  it.  He  drank  our 
iMnlih,  deraring  to  be  excused  from  emptying  the  cup,  on 
nceount  of  the  indifferent  state  of  his  health  ;  but  we  were 
iiiilnmiiil  at  the  same  time  that  if  any  one  of  us  shiKiM  ne- 
gloct  any  part  of  the  cerentMny,  or  fail  to  invert  the  e«p, 
rnktOMg  the  edge  an  one  of  the  tkmmbe  as  a  proof  that  we 
Md  swallowed  erery  drop,  the  defaulter  would  be  obliged 
bj  the  laws  of  drinking  to  fill  the  cup  again,  and  drink  it  off 
a  arcond  time.  In  spite  of  their  utmost  exertions,  the 
pconltj  of  a  second  draught  was  incurred  by  two  of  the 
cwnnany  ;  we  were  dreading  the  consequences  of  having 
■wallowed  so  much  wine,  and  in  terror  lest  the  cup  should 
be  sent  round  again.' 

CSarsnse  the  hunter**  hoofh^*  Carouse'  has  been  already 
explained  :  the  hynter*u  hoop  alludes  to  the  custom  of  hoops 
being  marked  on  a  drinking-pot,  by  which  every  man  was 
to  measure  his  draught.  Shakespeare  makes  the  jacobin 
Jack  Cade,  among  nis  furious  reformations,  prnniise  his 
friends  that  *  there  shall  be  in  England  seven  halP>penny 
lonves  sold  for  a  penn  v ;  the  three  hooped-pot  ^lali  have  tin 
Jb^ps,  and  I  will  maae  it  felony  to  drina  small  beer.'  I 
bnve  elsewhere  (^served  that  our  modern  Bacchanalians, 
whose  feats  are  recorded  by  the  bottle,  and  who  insist  on 
Ul  equality  in  their  rival  combats,  may  discover  some  in- 
fenoity  in  that  invention  among  our  ancestors  of  their 
meg-tepdtarda^  <if  which  «  few  msy  yet  occasionallv  be  found 
m  Derbyshire  ',t  the  invention  of  an  age  less  refined  than 

so  thst  to  drink  garauz  is  to  drink  all  out :  hence  ca- 


F'lerre  Fennilesse,  Sig.  F  ?,  129S. 

f  These  Inventions  for  keeping  every  thirsty  soul  within 
boonds  are  sHuded  to  by  Tom  Nash :  1  do  not  know  thst  his 
aof  Iwricy  srill  be  grest  ss  sn  antiOMsry.  but  the  things  them- 
selves he  describes  he  had  seen.  He  tells  us  thst  *  King  iulgar 
beoswe  his  subjects  should  noc<»ffrnd  in  swilling  siid  bibbing 
aschey  did,  causea  certsfn  Iron  cups  to  be  chsined  to  every 
fimmsiii  and  well«side ;  and  at  every  vininer*s  d(ior  with  iron 
pine  in  them,  to  stint  every  man  how  much  he  should  drink, 
and  he  who  went  leyond  one  of  those  pins  forfeited  a  penny 
fbr  erery  draught.* 

Fegge,  fai  his  Anonyroiana,  has  minutely  described  ibew 
paf -ttukards,  which  confirms  this  sccount  ofTtash,  snd  nearly 
the  anik|uiiy  of  the  cusmm.  *  They  have  in  tho  Inside  a  row 
•f 'Tfbl  pins  one  shove  another,  from  top  to  bottom :  the  tsnk- 
■rA»  bold  two  quarts,  so  that  there  Is  a  gill  of  ale,  I.  e.  hslf  a 
fiat  of  Wincheicer  measore.  between  each  pin.  The  firei 
■snon  that  drank  was  to  empty  the  unkanl  to  the  flrai  peg  or 
pis ;  Che  second  was  lo  empty  to  the  next  pin,  Itc,  by  which 
■MOiw  the  pins  were  so  many  meaaores  to  the  compotators, 
fcalrinf  than  all  dfink  allka,  or  llw  aaae  quantky ;  and  as 


I  the  present,  when  we  have  beard  of  globcdar  glaaiea  and 
bottles,  which  by  their  shape  cannot  stand,  but  roll  abont 
the  table ;  thus  compelling  the  uaforttmate  BancbaBlfiMl 
lo  drain  the  last  drop,  or  expose  his  recreant  sobrietv. 

We  must  have  recourse  again  lo  our  old  friend  Ttm 
Nash,  who  acquaints  us  with  some  of  *  the  general  ndm 
and  inventions  lor  drinkmg,  as  good  as  prmted  precepta  ar 
statutes  by  act  of  pariiaroent,  that  go  from  drunkard  to 
drunkard ;  as,  still  to  heep  yourjbrat  wum ;  not  to  leave  any 
Jtorke  in  >he  bottom  of  the  cup ;  lo  knoeh  the  glmn  sn 
thumb  when  you  have  done  ,*  to  have  some 
to  pull  on  your  wine,  as  a  rasher  on  the  coals  or  a  rad 
herring.' 

Shofing-homt^  sometimes  called  glcvetf  are  also  deaerib> 
ed  by  Bishop  Hall  in  his  *  Mundus  alter  et  idem.'  *  Then, 
sir,  comes  me  up  a  aerriee  of  ahoeing-hemM  of  aH  sorta ; 
salt  cakes,  red  herrmgs,  anchovies,  and  gammon  ofbaeon, 
and  abundance  of  such  jndUn  ew.'  TImt  famous  sorfiric 
of  Rhenish  and  pickled  herrings,  which  banquet  proved  to 
fatal  to  Robert  Green,  a  congenial  wit  and  asaociata  of 
our  Nash,  was  occasioned  by  the«e  ehoeing^hema. 

Massinger  has  given  a  curious  list  of  *  a  service  of  aboo> 
ing-homs:' 

—  I  iishar 
Such  an  unexpected  dainty  bit  for  breakfast 
As  yet  I  never  c«>ok*d ;  'tis  not  Butargo, 
Fried  frogs,  potatoes  marmw'd,  cavear, 
Carps'  tongiieii,  the  pith  of  an  English  chine  of  boc^ 
For  OUT  Italian  dtlieate  oiPd  nmsibrooms. 
And  yet  a  drawer-on  too;*  and  if  you  show  aoC 
An  appetite,  and  a  strong  one,  1*11  not  say 
l^o  est  it,  but  devour  it,  without  grace  too, 
(For  it  will  not  stay  a  preface)  I  am  avharoed, 
And  all  my  past  prttvocatives  will  be  jeer'd  at. 

Msssinger,  the  Guardian  A.  f,  8.S. 

To  knock  the  glam  en  tht  thumbs  was  to  show  they  had 
performed  their  duty.  Bamaby  Rich  describes  this  con* 
tnm  ;  after  having  drank,  the  president  *  turned  the  bottim 
of  the  cup  upwards,  and  in  ostentation  of  his  dexteritj,ga«o 
it  a  fillip,  to  make  it  cry  ting* 

They  had  among  these  '  domineering  inventions'  aoMO 
which  we  may  imagine  never  took  place,  till  they  weratold 
hy  '  the  hollow  cask,' 

'  How  the  wsning  night  grew  old.* 
Such  were  ftap^ragone^  which  were  small  combuafMo 
bodies  fired  at  one  end  and  fk>ated  in  a  glass  of  liquor, 
which  an  experienced  toper  swallowed  unharmed,  whUo 
yet  blaxing.  Such  is  Dr  Johnson's  accurate  descriptioii, 
who  seems  to  have  witnessed  what  he  so  well  describes.* 

the  rllMsnceof  the  pins  was  such  ss  to  contsin  a  large  draught 

of  Ikinftr,  the  company  would  be  very  liable  by  this  method  lo 

ert  drunk,  especially  when.  If  they  drank  short  of  the  pin  or 

bf  jroml  it,  they  were  cbiiged  to  drink  again.    In  arrhbishqp 

I  Aii9elm*8  Canons,  msile  in  the  council  st  London  In  IIM, 

,  fN-ieMs  sre  enjoined  not  to  eo  to  drink ing>boutis  nor  to  drink 

!  to  peg*.  The  words  sre  *  Ut  Fresbyteri  non  eant  ad_potationc% 

,  nee  ad  Fiunus  bihsni.*    (Wilkins,  vol.  I,  p.  8R2.)  This  shows 

the  siitiquiiy  of  this  invention,  whkh  si  least  was  aaold  as  the 

C<>nqitest. 

>      •  And  yet  a  drswer^on  tf>o ;  [i.  e.  an  hKhement  to  sppetke : 

.  the  phraite  is  yet  in  use.    This  drswepon  was  also  technically 

termed  a  puller-on,  snd  a  shoeina>hom  in  drink. 

On  *  the  Itnlian  delkrate  oild  mushrooms,*  still  s  fi^vonrfia 
dish  with  the  Italians,  I  have  to  communicate  some  conona 
knowletlcp.  In  an  original  manuwript  lener  dated  Hereford, 
15  Nov.  1639,  the  name  of  the  writer  wanting,  but  eviilenily 
the  rompoaiiicin  of  a  physician  who  had  travelled,  I  find  thai 
the  dressing  of  Mushrooms  waaihen  a  novehy.  The  learned 
writer  laments  his  error  that  he  disilsined  to  lesm  the  rookery 
thst  occurred  in  my  trnvels,  by  a  sullen  prinrrple  of  rotslskeQ 
devoti(»n.  and  thus  derlineH  the  grest  helps  I  had  to  enlarge 
and  improve  human  diet.'  This  wss  an  are  of  medirtne,  when 
it  was  imsf  ined  thst  the  health  of  maikind  esseptially  de« 
pended  on  diet ;  and  MofTrt  had  written  his  curious  book  on 
this  principle.  Our  writer,  in  noiiciiiff  the  passion  of  the  Ro- 
mana  fbr  mushrooms,  which  wss  railed  *fin  imperisi  dish,' 
says,  *  he  hail  eaten  it  often  at  8ir  Henry  Wounn's  table  (onr 
resident  ambasffsdrr  at  Venire,)  always  dresned  by  the  Inspsc- 
tion  of  his  Dutrh-Venetisn  Johsna,  or  of  Nir.  Oiidart,  and 
truly  it  dill  deserve  the  old  anpiauae  as  I  lound  h  st  his  tsbie ; 
h  was  far  beyond  our  F.nglisn  food.  Neither  did  sny  of  us  find 
it  of  hard  clige^ion,  lor  we  did  not  eat  like  Adamites,  but  af 
modest  men  would  eat  of  miiak.melons.  If  it  were  now  Isw- 
*  ful  to  hnhl  sny  kind  of  intelligence  wkh  Nic.  Oiidsrt,  I  wonid 
,  only  ssk  him  Sir  Henry  Wouon^s  srt  of  dreeshftg  mitshroomi^ 
'  and  1  hope  that  is  not  high  treason.*  Sloene  M8S,  AWL 
f  See  Mr  Douce^s  riirious  '  Illusirstions  of  Shakspeara,* 
VoL  I.  4ft7 :  a  gesUeman  mora  katiBately  convaiaant  ml  om 


CURIOSITIES    OF 


iir  Nub  DcKirn  Ihit  Ihc  liq- 


WhwFalwairHTf  oTPc 
Inta  biiBHiriiKb  ibc  jHim 
frr  iu-drunni/  il  ■«■*■ 

Mknd  ibmil  vilh  _  .  ■  , 

rivAt  lo  mirk  iL  Inrrawditj  a(  Uui  mueriUs  ■  ikuiki 

Tb.  ■»■  illu  '---■■   -  --  ■■ ' ■■• 

W  Biibop  Hi 


r  '  cAubd  ptn  hif  ^ircr  iiHv 
fiixjinf  bii-I-nii*-! !  Iw  n 
tma  m  ■ontr  miu.  .K.-...I  ™*n>i»  drunk  ba  mijhl  In.' 
Tbii  »M  eaniicliired  m  k  InaJ  of  ^k^orj  umpg  IbHi 
•  IVM7  bin)!,'  »  bibb«n  aTaMrj  wnc* 

W.  Ula  ■  *«rT  amiBan  ««!«»■».  iodMerib«ii«i 

Ihii '  l»  i>  b^uilf  d'rusk.'     Tbii  ii  ■  bbri  sa  ilic  bniUn 
lor  Ihg  Tics  uf  rbnii;  ■•  peifrclLr  humip.     I  Ibink  th- 

1— Til  ;<.  ~^..ii  Ufhca  abrieij  beam*  (ini  prcnlcn 
rai(n  of  ELiabiih.  u  wu  a  fi 
wriianofihs  limr,  and  oowl-  -' 


,y.     '  b-wki 


iiimuld  ibay  bcfamilHr  In  M, 


"i;  the  iludJ^"N.illrt  inter  oprrilK.1...     'Wbta 
implei  u(  (Kiulcd  out  u  ua,'  uji  Lurd  Butini^inik^ 


■  kind  of  a|ipta],  Kith  ithk' 


tWr  h««  aihlimlrd  Ibair  fancr,  ihM  •  nun  id  ihr  d*  ^,„uciiMi  khihu  'htn  fr-i 

ftrt«Ht»«Mofcbriiljthow«llhenio.I«cw.i.qi4«liljii<  -,   .),,„  wb  rt  nil  ipKi'l 

«r<raal   •nimali ;  or  ihal   ■  eamvaf  uf  druak.rd.  ««-  I       p„  ,h,.  „„o^  „;„„ 
UbiM  4  collectKia  oT  briilai,  oiib  Ihair  difforcnl  chvac- 

■  All  dmnliirJn  ara  beuli,'  nya  Gacir|»  QaMwma 
■I  1  curiuui  Ireaiiia  on  thm,*  ami  b«  proc»da  in  ilkH- 
IraDnt  him  prnpotliiiiii ;  bul  tha  laiiriitNaih  baa  rkuiiBad 


luodisirii.  Tba 


3'i'm«orb."hum^7J»J  whi.ih  VouWooly  bar.  bean 

kita.*^ 

■  Tba  Grat  a  apt-dramk,  mi  ha  laapa  and  nnn  and 
boUawa  and  dinniib  iir  tha  heainu  ;  tho  Kcood  u  ijioB. 
AwuLud  b«  fliii(«  iho  psu  abnu'  iho  boUH.airi  ihe 
haaioai  w— «,  bmkn  iha  rlaja-oisdowa  wiih  hu  daticr, 

Iba  third  i(  i¥<i<n-biaik.  braiV,  lumpiah,  Mid  ilaepif,  ■«) 

saiiiHt  briL^furibariiiht  nord  :  Ihe  fifth  it  miui^rK-drimk. 
■ban  *  itilow  will  waaii  fur  kindnria  in  lh«  nidn  of  hii 
drink,  ai»  k.u  jou,  H^inf, '  B>  Ood  !  eipiain,  I  Inralhia. 
folhT  w.ri.  ihoudnainodhinkto'rflanDfms,  aaldoBi 


ifnd  drinki  himialf  f\ft  ara  he  iiir :  Iha  Htenl 

i«ff«'- 

but  oil 

■a  muir  of  iho  DuIchmED  bf .  xhich  will  n«tr 

™^'l 

ban  nan  pmniwd  iimw company  rU  nw  ■Oii^ 

»<a  lh«irBr«ral  hnimmr..'     Tb«.  baa.l-lrunk 

■rdi'arc 

chuactariHd  in  a  froniiapieeo  In  a  cinwiri  iract  n 

Drtmh- 

■wiiH.ftc.S::. 

ounad  about  ihe  lima  of  the  Rwtoralinn,  wbc 

poliiic. 

becauK 

«r.  .ha  p™i.  -are  p.r^.i.allr.  in  iUO.  «.rm,d 

ndnnV 

iulhcklai'a  health  on  Iheir  hnaaii  and  amnn 
bndl  oT '  raWinr  ca>ali»mn,>  Iha  raralirr.  diiri 

rC™ 

^V,  n-irpaiio;  o.nall,  ™t  a  .rumb  of  br,*! 

niolb'i 

uelaimrd,  ■  God  nnd  tbw  crvn  «0  down '.'  sh 

mbiriil 

chbrthr 

(t  mill 

u«aMit  t-\\itne  •  On  ihe  orlho«raph)r  nf  propr 
W«  hare  a  curi»i<  acuamt  nT  a  drunken  ho>. 

bvtom' 

roraliaia,  mid  by  Whiielork"  in  hi>  Mem^ah 

Itbor. 

iTCrrilioni,  be  Carminn  a  couiant  arqiiainui>c<<  »>lhlha 
hiawr  ..f  lUir  departed  kindred.  In  lilerarv  bioeiaphj-  a 
nin  of  frniia  alwaya  Kndi  mmeibini;  which  rttaiet  M 
himarir.  Tbe  ladi't  gr»rtiaU  ha>e  a  (r^al  imiBinnill. 
iBd  ibeir  habua  oflira  ara  tomkHoiwu..  They  han  il 
rhe  .ame  dWeubm  to  ene«ini«,  .lilK-ifh  ih.y  do  mt^ 

ircrtu,  whinb  bin  riirnds  wifc  nM  ajnie*  to  him.  Ha 
trace!  iha  eflrda  of  aimilaf  ■ludiea ;  ••inwd  ■omeiiaaea  w 

ihad.-wj   atlem|rii  which  dnied  in  a  (rrai  w.uk.     Fn^ 
me  he  (earn  in  wbai  n 
Trooi  ■tnlher  he  laay  tne 

hill^'wii  unfinbhed  labour,  Wbal  pirhaw  hr  had  ia  «i 
de.ired  to  know  lor  balfhii  life  b  rerr.led  In  him  by  ala< 
ruy  anrcdote ;  and  IbiBtha  amineniMii"  nf  initoltni  boa 
may  imparl  iha  riiwir  ofaiudys  ai  wf  find   •nmrtiaKi 

rt  our  healih.  How  aup«6cial  i>  thai  cry  of  M 
trneni  prelenJed  (tnimai  of  iheae  iinir>,  who  aOe 
liim,  'Giremi  no  anecdmei  ofan  iiiihar,  but  fii 


lletlnn  of  an-^wei  .■ -Th^re  no.  alwiy.  in  bapn 
„  In  lelect  the  motl  important.  I  know  not  well  "hai  io- 
ian1««e  iwteritTraa  receire  fmm  ihe  only  tirciin>aHBca 
br  whiph  Tkkell  hat  dielininifhrd  AdMmm  frimlhe  «* 
of  mankind,— tha  iin!(«tinfya/M>|iabr,-  nor  tan  I  thiak 
mv«.tr  mrerpaid  Hi  the  lime  ■,»■»  is  reading  ihe  m  <J 
JlWIier** ,  by  helm  enabled  lo  relate,  after  Ihe  Iramed  bu- 
Ittapher.  ihal  Malherbe  had  two  prrdominaBt   opiaion^ 

hei'biwil  of  anci-nt  deacenl;  ihe  whrr,   thai  ihe  FreKh 


1  for  d^nUe  mioihile  dronknrdea,  whrrrlr 
.    By  CiMfe  Oaec 


naT,  perhaps,  be  fiirihrr  mo*' 


wa*  icciiMomrd  •ttcuiUt  aoib  M 
(reolermmiierflfileftin^llhan  any 

•  t  Khali  preMTTa  Iha  nory  In  lli>  « 
warn  anrnFlhiiK  Iwlknum.  aa  well  a>  le 

From  Brrkehlre  [In  Hut  lW)t  Ibai 
m  ilrink  iht  klni-i  bcallh  In  ih«  h1on> 
>,heiildrnnlTa]ilrrenr1iWbiiunrk  ai 
inin.  whlrh  waailonehr  Sill' of  them. 
«.«re,.il,„ly.,h...h.yw..,«,in,. 


l(orWhhe)aaB;r 


iii-bai-d-i  Drib.-  Whhelecke'e  Memnriali 
I'llrnei'i  Life  of  Sir  MoKhew  Hah. 
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,  whose  name  I  have  really  (brgotten.    The  biogra- 

yer,  Myt,  that  fioo  thingM 
The/rat,  that  he  ■tudied 


pher  of  Cuias,  a  ceU  brated  ^w^r,  Myt,  that  two  MngM 
mm9  vtnmmnMt  of  ttui  mJtolar. 


oa  the  floor f  lyiciif  prtMtrate  on  a  carpet,  with  his  hooka 
■bout  him  ;  aii«l  aeeoiui(y,  that  his  (>enipiration  exhaled  an 
agreeable  smell,  which  he  used  to  infuim  his  friends  he 
w^j  im..  ^.^m^m^.  wt  •a»it>  Ai^va>u4xw  iKis  f^mmm*  I    This  admi* 


tn  CiMnm««n  witli  Alrxander  the  Great! 
rable  bioftaphcr  hboul<t  have  luld  us  whether  he  frequently 
turned  fioa  hu  very  uneasy  auiiude.  Somebody  mfurms 
■a,  that  Guy  Patin  resembled  CirerO|  whose  s'atue  is 
preserred  at  Rome  ;  on  which  he  enters  into  a  comparison 
jf  Patm  with  Cicero;  but  a  man  may  resemble  a  statue 
of  Cicero,  and  yet  not  Cicero.  Baiilet  loads  hiii  life  of 
Oescanes  with  a  thousand  roinuiic,  which  Irss  dis|{race 
the  phitbaopher  ihan  the  biographer.  Was  it  worih  in- 
fbminf  the  public,  that  DeMartes  was  rery  particular 
about  hi^  wig* :  Ui«t  he  had  them  manufactured  at  Paris ; 
and  that  he  aiwavd  kept  four '/  That  he  wore  grern  lai- 
fety  in  France :  Gut  that  in  Holland  he  quitted  laffely  for 
doth ;  and  that  he  was  fund  of  omelets  ol  eggs  7 

It  is  i  n  odd  observation  of  Clarendon  in  his  own  life, 
that  '  JMt  Chiiiiii|{worth  was  of  a  siaiure  little  superior  to 
Mr  Hal*  s  ;  and  ii  wa$  an  age  in  whtek  thert  were  mantf 
rreat  and  wonderful  men  o/'tiiat  size.'  Lord  Falkland, 
formerly  Sir  Lucuis  Carey,  was  of  low  stature  arid 
■mailer  than  most  men  ;  and  of  Suiiiey  Godolphin,  *  There 
was  itever  v*  great  a  mind  and  spirit  contained  in  so  little 
loom ;  so  that  Lord  Falkland  used  to  nay  merrily,  that  he 
thought  it  was  a  great  ingredient  in  his  friendship  fur  Mr 
Godolphin,  that  he  was  pleased  to  be  I'ound  in  his  cuinnany 
where  he  was  th^  properer  man.'  This  irrelevant  obsrr- 
Tafkm  of  Lord  Chretidon  is  an  instance  where  a  gnat 
iBiod  will  stimetiines  draw  inferences  from  accidental  co- 
Bddences.  and  esiabli»h  them  iiiiu  a  general  principle ;  as 
li  the  small  size  of  ihe  men  had  even  the  remotent  con- 
Bezioo  with  their  genius  and  their  virtues.  Perhaps,  too, 
tnere  was  in  this  a  tiriciure  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
tHsrs :  whatever  it  was,  the  fact  ought  n<>t  to  have  degra- 
oed  the  truth  and  di|;nity  of  liistirical  narrative.  We  have 
writers  whii  rannoi  discover  the  paiticulars  which  charac- 
teriae  the  Man, — their  souls,  like  damp  gun-po«der, 
canool  ignite  wiih  the  sfiark  when  it  falls  on  them. 

Yet  ol  ai>ecd<>tes  which  appear  trifling,  something  may 
be  alleged  in  their  d«  fence.  It  is  certainly  safer  for  aomo 
writers,  to  give  us  ail  they  know,  than  to  try  their  difcein- 
■lent  ((>r  rejection.  Let  us  sometimes  recollect,  that  the 
p«ge  over  which  we  toil  will  pn.bablv  furnish  materials  for 
■olhora  of  hsppier  talents.  I  would  rather  have  a  Birch, 
or  a  Hawkins,  apf>ear  heavy,  cold,  and  prolix,  than  any 
thing  material  w  hich  concerns  a  Tilloisnn  or  a  Johnson 
■hould  be  lost.  Ii  must  also  be  confessed,  that  an  anec- 
dote, or  a  circumstance,  which  msy  appear  incf>nsequen- 
tial  to  •  reader,  niav  bear  some  rennite  or  latent  connexion  ; 
■  biographer  «ho  fiaa  long  contemplated  the  character  he 
wcotqa,  sees  many  connections  which  escape  an  ordinary 
fomder.  Kippi*,  in' closing  the  hfe  of  the  diligent  Dr  Birch, 
kfti,  fron  his  own  experience  no  doubt,  fonned  an  aiiology 
§or  tliat  minute  research,  which  some  have  ihougnt  this 
writer  carried  to  excess.  *  It  may  be  alleged  in  our  au- 
thor's favour,  that  a  man  who  has  a  deep  and  extensive 
•er^oaintance  i»ith  a  subjec',  oAen  sees  a  connection  tuid 
■■i,.rtance  in  some  smaller  circumaiances,  which  may  not 
■metiiately  be  dtscenHsl  by  others  ;  and,  on  that  account, 

ly  have  reasons  for  inserting  them,  that  will  escape  the 

iioe  oraaperGcial  minds.' 

COlTDKMirXO  POETS. 

I  iatter  myself  that  thnae  readers  who  have  taken  any 
■teiest  in  my  works  havi  not  conceived  me  to  have  been 
dc6eiont  in  the  elevated  feeling  whidi,  from  early  life,  I 
hmwe  preserred  f<>r  iht  great  Literarv  character :  if  time 
weakens  Mir  enthitsiasm,  it  is  thr  rr^ldness  of  age  which 
creeps  on  us,  b«tt  ihe  pr'mcipl*^  b  onaltcruble  which  in- 
spired the  srmpathy.  Who  will  not  venerate  those  Mas- 
terniptrits  *  whoite  piiblk>hed  labours  advance  the  good  oT 
mankind,  and  those  books  which  are  '  the  precioiui  life- 
blood  of  a  Marer-«pirit.  imhalmed  and  treasured  up  on 
nuipuaa  to  a  life  bevond  Ufe  V  But  it  has  hsppened  that  I 
have  more  than  one**  inrurrrd  the  cenmre  of  the  incon^ider- 
■le  Mid  the  tasteless,  fiyr  altemptinff  to  separate  those  wri- 
ters who  exist  in  a  state  of  perpetiml  iUusion ;  who  live  on 
qoeruloualv.  which  is  an  evil  for  themselves,  and  to  no 
purpose  of  life,  which  is  an  evil  to  others.  I  have  been 
■buDed  for  rzemplifving  *  the  illusiniis  of  writers  in  verse,'* 
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by  the  remarkable  case  oTPercival  Stockdale,*  who,  after 
a  condemned  silence  of  nearly  half  a  century,  like  a  Tivacta 
ous  spectre  throwing  aside  his  shroud  in  gaiety,  came  foi^ 
ward  a  venerable  man  in  his  eightieth  year,  to  assure  us  ol 
the  immortality  of  one  of  tie  worst  poets  of  his  age ;  and 
for  this,  *%rote  his  own  memoirs,  which  only  proved,  thai 
when  authors  are  troubled  with  a  literary  hallucination, 
and  possess  the  unhappy  talents  of  reasoning  in  their  mad^ 
ness,  a  little  raillery,  if  it  cannot  cure,  may  serve  at  least 
as  a  salutary  regimen. 

I  shall  illustrate  the  case  of  condemned  authors  who  wil. 
still  be  pleading  after  their  trials,  by  a  foreign  dramatia 
writer.  Among  those  incorrigible  murnmrers  at  pubhc 
justice,  not  the  least  extraordinary  was  a  Mr  Peyraud  do 
Beaussd,  who,  in  1775,  had  a  tragedy, '  Les  Arsacides,* 
in  six  acts,  printed,  not  as  it  was  acted,  as  Fielding  says, 
on  the  title-page  of  one  of  his  comedies,  but  as  it  wag 
amoed. 

In  \  preface,  this  *  Sir  Fretful,'  more  inimitable  ihaa 
that  riginal,  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  historical  narratira, 
details  the  public  conspiracy;  and  i%iih  bll  the  palbetio 
touches  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner— the  agonies  of  bis  Uto- 
rary  egf»iism. 

He  declares,  that  it  n  absurd  for  the  town  to  condemii  ■ 

Kiece  i»hich  they  can  only  know  by  the  title,  for  heard  it 
ad  never  been:  And  yet  he  observes,  i%ith  infinite  nai* 
veie,  *  My  piece  is  aa  generally  condemned  as  if  the  world 
had  It  all  by  heart.' 

One  of  the  great  objections  against  this  tragedy  was  its 
monstrous  plan  of  six  acts ;  this  innovation  did  not  leaa 
Uiwards  improvement  m  the  minds  of  those  who  had  ea* 
diired  the  long  sufferings  of  tragedies  of  the  accepted  size. 
But  the  author  offers  lome  solemn  reasons  to  inffuce  ua  to 
beheve  that  six  acts  were  ko  far  from  being  too  manv,  that 
the  piece  had  been  more  perf«ct  with  a  seventh  !  Mr  do 
Beaui^rol  had  perhaps,  been  happy  ta  have  known,  thai 
other  dianiatists  have  considered,  that  the  usual  rettrie- 
tionn  are  detrimental  to  a  grand  genius.  Nat.  Lee,  whea 
too  often  drunk,  and  aometimes  in  Btdlam,  wrote  a  play 
in  twentt  .five  acts. 

Our  pbikisophical  dramatist,  from  the  constituent  prin> 
ciples  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  physical  p«>wers  of  maa, 
and  the  French  nation  more  particularly,  deduces  the 
orit'in  of  the  Sublime,  and  the  faculty  of  attentwin.  Tho 
plan  of  hb  tragedy  is  agreeable  to  these  principles :  Moo* 
archs.  Queens,  a'nd  Rivals,  and  every  class  ofmen)— il 
i»  therefore  grand !  atMl  the  acts  can  be  listened  to,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  too  long !  It  was  the  high  opinion  thai  ho 
had  formed  of  human  nature  and  the  Fr»  nch  people,  i»bidl 
at  once  terrified  and  excited  him  to  finish  a  trii^eayt  whidl, 
he  modestly  adds,  *  may  not  have  the  mern  of  any  sing lo 
one ;  but  which  one  day  will  be  discovered  to  bduds  tM 
labour  bestowed  on  fiAy!* 

No  great  work  was  ever  produced  without  a  grand  plan. 
*  Some  critics,'  says  our  author,  *  have  ventured  to  •asort 
that  my  six  ae  ^^y  easily  he  reduced  •^  ^^\  fivo, 
without  injury  to  the  conduct  .  m^  tu.  j,  to  reply  to 
this  required  a  complete  analysis  of  the  tragedy,  whidi, 
having  been  found  more  voluminous  than  the  tragedy 
itself,  he  considerately  *  published  separately.'  It  would 
be  curious  to  ascertain  whether  a  single  copy  of  the  analy^ 
sis  of  a  condemned  tragedy  was  ever  sold.  And  yet  this 
critical  analysis  was  such  an  admirable  and  demfinstratiro 
criticism,  iKat  the  author  assures  ns  that  it  proved  iho 
absolute  impossibility,  *  and  the  most  absolute  too,'  ibal 
his  piece  could  not  suffer  the  slightest  curtailment.  It 
demonstrated  more— thst  *  the  gradation  and  the  develop* 
ment  of  interest  required  necessarily  eeven  Arte!  but,  frooi 
dread  of  carrying  this  innovation  too  far,  the  author  omitted 
one  ^ef  which  passed  behind  the  scenes !  f  but  whidl 
ought  tn  have  come  in  between  the  finii  and  sixth !  AmMb- 
er  point  is  proved,  that  the  attention  of  an  audience,  tbo 
lihysical  powers  of  man.  can  be  kept  up  with  interest  nodi 
longer  than  has  lieen  calculated  :  that  his  piece  only  taket 
up  two  hours  and  three  quarters,  or  three  hours  at  most. 
if  some  of  the  most  impassioned  parts  were  but  dedaiisd 
rapidly. I 

•  It  first  appeared  In  a  Review  of  his  •  Memoirs.' 
f  Tlie  words  are '  Un  derrierc  la  scene.'  I  am  not  sure  of  iIm 
mesiiing,  but  an  act  t>ehi(i<l  the  scenes  would  be  perfectly  In 
chaiacter  with  thisdrsmstic  bsnl. 

}  The  exact  rrssoning  of  Sir  Fretful,  tn  the  Critic,  when  Mri 
Dangle  thousht  his  piece  *  rather  too  long,'  wliHe  he  proves 
his  plsy  wss  *  a  remsrksbly  shon  niny.'— '  The  first  evening 
you  can  spare  me  three  hours  and  a  half,  ril  undertake  to  laai 
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CURIOSITIES  OF 


ID  ihi  hulorj  oT  ill  Ih*  dinawn  »hich  ' 
iiini  of  ihii  untwJy.     'HuwaiifH™- 


I^  wr  niH  ba  loM,  bswiH  inn*  wara  luDIi 


riKB,  ohich  hi!  pnxlucsd 


bkI  il  "M  Mciled  m  »  •hocking  «  lono  bjr  iho  MlreM,      «■■  o"  wnlm  in  »•««• 


■■d  il  "M  laciled  in  w  uioaung  «  lono  ojr  inii  iicirr™, 
« J'Suiiml  by  th«  luimill  of  llie  mudieoeo.     Sha  ^'»™- 


PimcBw."  Thu  di»ca««nKl  ihc  icinm.  Th«y  «lw 
ofcieqitdioth"  wordta propound  "I"' ^mmm.  Ytl.mftn 
riil  ho-  .r.  Iher.  K)o  muij  */«!««.  .n  <t>"  P'«».  •'»« 
IkaT  do  mH  Mnounl  [o  r^ly-iii  in  Lha  couno  oT  funj-foui 
(C^ai!    (K  lh««.  hswaver,  I  h*n  arued  h>ir.' 

Thw  hiliori"  of  h*'  ""  ■rongheMledwM  procwdi, 


wjlh  alt  iba  limpUcitj  of  thii  I 


S3-i 


,  forgot  <h«i 


A>»lilr"fy  curiduljr,  tnj  M  »  reppltmaet*!  nnaedoti 
K>  lha  iniclo  uT  PuiriCH,*  I  cumoi  pan  owr  Ihe  t^ 
,r«.td  pr.r«.  lo  lha  '  Asijou  at  Z.rT*il.,'  ^D^V^lo^ 

(tniiiiTt  ■»  '^  iddrflH  ID  (be  publH!. 
Thii  iinila  'Hluma  i.  noa  of  lha  noil  whii™i™l  <£brj 

(linca.  Coum  Tanin,  lha  Swailuh  Ambnimdiw  u  Ika 
Couri ofPrSBea,  bti ■  numbar  of  jfoiawqui  d«i™imda 

Ulat!^'  The  1^  p^ll  h»d  Ju'al  b«i.  Iini.h«)  wbm  tha 
eounl  KM  rrcalM,  mnd  ipiHiuiuid  Pnma  MinWicr  t*i 
Giorani- *•'  '^x-^"  Prww    ■  nLar«  ha  (illed  itilii  wnat 


lha  Kdiie.lio.i"or  «"  Princo,  which  h.<a  l^an  trautuxL 
Hakfibrhind  him  u.  Frmce  •]!  iho  plulra  inlha  hubij 

inag  -11"  -!<•'  •■"7  '—  — r-    j"(iw~  "h.i     I  Bouehar,  who  haling  ahown  Ihem  lo  Du  CI™  for  lbe« 

',i^°^*'i^'"lh"'diffio«l™'»  tt««r  ,i;.n'ao«ca|.[  j  f:;^'';'°,.7iSr™*Vr'f^hi^h  ™^.I.  .ob.'h"«i;  ^  Cl^ 
n    Tha  conaniriiw.  wire  prapired  lo  ■  m.a ;  not  unit  -J^,  ^„    '  „„,  ^,^  ,„  iBvenl  «  u]c  m  anaapcnd 

ihairlia»d,bulKimewilh  wniiannowahad  Ihait  wiich      ^j,^  ,,,^j_  ,™>i^uf  .ubjacu.     Thia  tcrtari  nolalillla 
nJilnawiheirp.nrigoiiK.     Th*.""™?' "  "'^'^      dieBcill.     Iniha  Bnr  plale,  ihesulhorBpiw»r»  inhiaiDo™- 


>,  (ha 


l»  d'«la< 


tvt  b«=n  of  lha  compirtcy,  no 
Iba  aieeulion  of  iha  plot.  II  wi 
filVh  and  iimh  acU  thai  Iba  cib 
Ihay  hnaw  llieia  warn  ihe  mo. 
najiicular  altooiioB-    Such  a  I 


All  ihit  produced  tn 
."ydlnr 


rtiady  w, 


if  1740,  I 


full  o 


,  Nor  wai  ihb  all ; 
HAad.  and  ibrj;  aiihar 
— ithing  tha  itfiH  of 


!n«iiaBd>i<h<;  it  waa  all  H< 

tba  aciori  bshind  ihB  Kano  wo 

aII'  Wh'" 'a'""",  w*- "id  ^  Tral'^w  •h°«''th"  nC 

aalTe..     Tha  m.r^ioi.l  only,  wilh  hi.  acano  ahift.ra,  whn 

bll  .0  d.ap  an  ini.«s.t  i«  the  Ma  of  my  p.toa,  wa.  h;.i|- 

E-  and  alienliio  to  hii  July,  lo  pf«»>™  »  K"'  '"''• 


'ould  I 


.ufCi'rlha  A. 


IrepidilT,  ofth 

....-,- -      ']    9«'"'«  ' 

rcu..L.jn  of  iBdiou.nni   mada  llunM  a 

,a,  moat  evidenily  the  MoirarrdafMI'.' 

"amhi.lUahiilor.  of  a  d.n.nad  Jramalial    wi 


Hnployed  m,  b 


Uaaair.  w.Ui 
daauly  inwil*ed  in 


'3t^"\''±ilr:ii;:riSrth!™s?'hS:!i:Mhr^ 

!!!l»h"h^  Tnu  know.  Ii  lha  crHiC 

"rV„in  Sir  FrKful  1  wh.n  Danjie  ■  Tenniraa  to  •««€(■  Ihsi 

EBaan.aln'— 'No,  I  don't,  onon  my  wonl.'—' Yea,  yas, 
iTmon  Bi,aouljlin™inlyd«>nftHoffi  no,  no,  It 
UloO.' 


u.».     'in  a  third  plair,  Ihe  Piiaca  ia 

.....™ f«iry  who  naea  oulof  agooi.lK-.rj  which 

had  plucked  :  two  dw»rft  di.covnr-d  n  an  olhar 
(tbfrry,  gi™  ■  ahatp  fillip  to  iha  Princo,  who  aaoH 
Ji  ambarraiHid  by  thoir^  linj  mahciouaneaa.     In  u. 

il'bTautifiJ  of  fjcoa,  a  liula  milanehol.,  and  leanng  oa 
one  aide.  In  anilhar  prim,  ha  fiixli  Ibo  body  of  tha  lonlj 
faca  and  lb.  handi  and  ha  adroiily  jcuB>  ihem  lofmbtr. 
Such  WB4  lha  101  of  then  inc.mprihaniiblo  and  c^ina- 
nui  inianiiDna,  which  Aa  lighlat  fanci  ami  inganiit}  af 
Du  CIna  oonTortwl  into  a  lairj  sloiy,  fuU  oTiilmBiiDj  aad 

Amoni  lha  nonltin  of  Ihia  amall  fohima ,  not  ihs  ImN 
cmarkable  i(  the  dediciiion  of  lha  fairy  romanca  to  lha 
ubiic,  whkb  awaifd  greai  atteuiion,  and  chansad  aad 
Tonkad  out  •iithar'i5ckle  patron.  Du  Cloa  hara  e(4fl1]r 
kliculta,  and  diraa  hi*  pnuclor  and  hn  judg*.  Tbii 
..aurdoiii  allack  wa>  niMeaiful,  bbJ  Ibo  aalhor  aooa  »fr 
quiradtha  ropul  anon  which  ha  tfiefwarda  mauialBad,^ 
baing  ■  writer  who  lillle  re apeetad  iha  comnnn  prrjudwaa  ri 
lha  world.  Frrmn  reoliad  hj  a  lon^  uiiiciim,  enwlad 
•  Btponaa  du  PuWie  k  l' Aui*uf  d'Acarnu ;  bai  iie  temn 
waa  IHH  duamreil  m  it*  length ;  h>  Ihal  Ihe  PuWk,  wba 
had  barn  »  keenly  ridiculed,  and  so  hsrdilr  braied  ■  Ih* 
liihi  and  ipirkling  pare  of  ihe  hau|hty  Du  Claa,  pnfami 
IhaciuaiiclruihaaiidihepleawoliBiiull.  ,       .  ,  _ 

In  Ihia  '  EpiAle  to  lha  Tublic,"  the  author  tofcn-  bb 
Ihal. '  airHed  hT  aiampl.,  .nd  encou.aied  by  the  i 
he  had  ofien  wnnwaed,  he  deaig 

jecl, 


I  ID  ni'  1  liui  1  found,  atrange  lo  iiy,  al 
nir-occuiHMl  by  pcnmna  who  aaelu  tn  haTa  iiBtimi  -« 
tha  »n>a  Tiew.      I  found  aillf  thinia  in  all  kh^la,  and  I 
Hw  mjaair  under  IbeneeoBlitJ  of  adepliiii  the  nasOBabh 


(The  plaieaofihet 


LITEAATVRE. 


"r:.™".-':!" 


•r  Ijiitb,  wlwii  w 


■  I  Gtai  prnpatti  to  wrila  dmrD  til  arudilion,  lo  iha* 
Iha  riwduB  (nd  indipndiinct  offnuiM,  »bo«  hrtiliij  u 
■uch  u  nM  u>  mjui™  borrowini  taj  Ihini  fram  r««igi 

eouDKHi  p)Ke,  mia  and  iriial,  imrntsd  by  indotince 
•doplnl  b;  igDcnnca,  UM  •rhirh  uMi  Dolhing  lo  |Baiiw, 


Tafli'<rinf  L  reading.     E*erj  ibipg  J 
Diuf,  but  nofhbif  can  give  il ! 

■ftrr,  il  B  aliDoat  at  r'ldiculuuj  lo  p 
Bciili  w  aliam.   Thua  Iha  Kholar  u 

HiTini!  loU  tha  whiai 

&pprt>ve  of  mj  deaifB ;  i 

bka  a  frtead,  yoH  app«i 

txt  a  child  to  nm  aflar  Iriflei ;    a  jouih  a 

■a  jrour  folli«B  in  of  &  moreaoli 

-'—'----'-«:  ulalkairanHi 

*a  jou  judKO,  bti 


>mpalibla  with  ga- 


■  Tha  Bedlam  baa  a  loog  ciaR',  ud  a  i 
hia  aide  ;  hta  cloibiiu  fanlaatic  ud  ndici 
PkadauD,  bo  ia  madlj  daeked  and  dreu 
nibina  (tibaoda,)  li^atnan, cutlioga  ofcli 


kroHdKlrieicd,  whMk* 


Sir  Wallat  ScMl  Gnt  oUigingl;  avggnwd  l< 


ranlcd  bj  iha 
Tt>o  ruHeal  a 


ml  ihal  I  bare  obiahi'd  of  tbna  liu*- 
n  ftoiD  lb*  BUBiuciipl  flute  innaoiM 
He/i  papen,  which  I  haia  dM  aaaa 


Till  Iha  braaUng  oil 
rir,  lo  spoak  (o  TOU  did  Iravol  about  tha  cm 
ill  Ibe  iiagci  ol  hu-     ad  Ban.  tiial  had  bean 


__.>eaabi:m< 
driTCn  bjr     ,.  ihay^bad^ 


">ort«.t 


'  Tonr  mM  humWa  and  obediaoi  aarranl.' 

whkhlipmbablr 

Tha  cwmic  ]tlc»uiiry  of  ihu  '  Epiiile  dedKaior;'  vaa 

TNlaaiaa-nrDKb 

the  adiior  of  Iha  '  Cabinol  du  F^>.'  ■  taal  cullMIion  ol 

Cma.'otAbBimB 

f,n;,p«.™,Cr<h™,h.  propr  to  cawrl  Iha  'Ep-lle^ 

po-.nd<h.pl«. 

ry  could  mil  gal   iloff;  Ihej  Irnn    _    

thaj  cama  lo  a  houio,  ihar  tin  wind,  and  lba;r  put  tb* 
dnak  giton  lo  [hem  into  ihiahoni,  whtmo  ihcji  pw  a  elop- 
pto.    &sca  the  wan  1  do  not  reracBbar  to  have  aeaa  anj 

CDmalnlng  miich  cuiknii  knowltdn  on  almoat  evaiy  niltfaM 
blllhk  k'k.  mDnpanieulatlj  ElUlbluIbc  mpM  eiipkiua  >• 


■a  lerhbiT  diuulacd  whh  hia  fr<-tnque  raga. 


■la  </  nuking  hii  prufaund  bow,  and  finraaiing  all     uiierini  a  illly  mauwllni 
hifbeoDaideruiHi'rurthuHiDa'Pubbc/wtiila.wiih     r,ln|  ilnaaiy  ftanufw 


The  hial«i  rf  a  racn  of  ami 

Siha  nunc  uf  7^  a*  BidlinlH, 
«ir  pntirj.    Not  only  wUI  Ihey 
oince  Shukapevo,  ha* 
Ibcj  ibcnuekq  appear 
■nag  a  tpaciaa  of  wild  laDiaaiie  pue  try,  peculiar  Ia< 


oiuv  waa,  IhercKne,  a>  luiteil  hia  urn- 

ipaMe  or  worklag  on  die  ajrmjiMliT,  ta 

«..  ™  ,i._.~||„,ar  fharlty,  ar  Itnt. 

•0,  and  Amtmin  m  ha 

. , ,  .  ihtrraTunl  mUihigia 

a  bcllif  who  wiiai  IcrrillC  lo  Ihtm  a>  '  Rubin  Onod-felkiw,' 

It,  <  aumriimn  with  lunatic  baiia,annMlnHia  with  prann,'tb* 

.,..   .M-M-.^m...., srBur««orililiilmi«>*>rwrra'acouiiiiT(«l<pu]q)M-pJai:ihaj 

si'nnec'i  liKir  wilh  ihil      ".'"'  "'■'>  .*  bullnw  nolae,  wlmnplnf,  leaping.  nmMJIng, 

BlabppfMe.  (hno  yeara,  faur  mom 


ennrcd  Ihal  (be  nalnpalia  rumiihed  ibem  with  more  liina- 
tica  than  ibe/  had  calculated  on;  ihef  alao  rFijuired 
rmin  ihe  rnrnila  of  the  pallenlt  a  werkly  aliprnd,  Wiidaa 
clothing.  Ii  ia  a  melancholy  Fad  la  record  in  Ihe  hialutjr 
Ol  human  nature,  Ihal  when  nna  oT  iheir  orij^iaal  regula- 
tinna  pmeribed  Ihat  peraona  who  pat  in  paiienu  ahuuld 
pratida  Uiair  clMhea,  II  waa  aoaa  nbaerred  that  Iha  poor 
luniliea  were  rrequro'ly  perjahing  by  (he  omiaaion  of  Ibia 
•liglK  duly  rnim  Ihoaa  fonnn  (riemli ;  au  aoon  rurgoUen 

Thee  ware  i^igad  [o  open  oonuibuIioBi  In  pnirida  a 

tn  eoi^aenca  of  Iha  llauted  reaoarcea  of  the  Hoapllal, 
Ihe^  reliend  tba  eataUiahnaeM  by  rrac|UCDilr  dtachaifing 

tiMiiea  (brown  ibua^iba  w^fd,  oTltn  wiihoul  a  >ii.gl. 


cbriiaUe,  on  whwo  iIb  ihe*  lived      Tbei  hul  ■  kind  of 
■■tfHH.  which  I  find  daaerib-d  by  Kandk  Holua  u  ■  cu- 
T  wgrk.t 


■la  hia  Ittm.  whkh  ht  bto> 

Or, '  Now  dana,  well  and  wbaly,  what  will  you  fiae  poor 

Tomf  One  puund  of  your  •he«p^r«alberau>BMka  poor  T« 

a  bknkel  ■  or  vna  (^HUn;  «t  four  bW  ^ila,  no  Mnw  tha 

orahnra;  well  amlwlaely,  ^>e  poor  Tom  aniJiliheniDkaaB 
htm  nvm  tha  cold  i  or  an  old  iloublei  and  Jerfcin  ofny  dwE 
vra;  well  and  wlarly,  Ood  MTa  ik*  klnr and  hli  cnuncO.' 
Such  h  a  hMsry  drawn  rram  Iha  very  archliea  of  BendlrkT 
and  Inpoflura :  and  wrlnan  parhapa  ei  ftr  bark  a*  ibe  nin 
of  Janaa  I ;  btn  whkb  praralM  in  that  or  EliuhHh.  aa  Mak. 
•iwara  kaa  ao  Bnely  ihuwn  In  hia  Edgar.  Thia  maand,  iM 
tnetaaaaumed  manneraand  coanina,  ]  ahoukl  net  havapfv* 
aarvail  frca  dwlr  uavr  penvrT,  bni  avch  waa  the  rude  laautal 

Hrhaa  mn  Xiatlie  pa     , .  _. 

Iht  wanderinf  Edgar,  lorma,  tad  by  ^  tha  &iul  flaw 

To  take  Ihe  buMand  mod  psoras  ahapa 
Thai  e>et  pennry.  hi  conlanpi  of  man, 


Anil  iha  BOH  pmreaila  whh  ■  mlnwa  pkiura  of  ■  Bedlam  bw 
gari.^     Bee  Lear,  A.  II.  8- 1. 
t  Aobrey^inrormnilon  il  perftetly  roTTwl !  fbr  thoae  lopaa. 

I  'Tba  jtcadca)y'afJlnnnry.'  Bonk  II,  cl,  |i.1<l.  Tbiala  own  nararioua  purpnaH  uperi  tn  lia'B  a  mark  bumiln  Aalr 
■  MDgnln- work,  wlitre  lh«  wfliar  ha*  cnMriaeil  lo  turn  the  arm",  whleh  they  ahowodaitba  mark  erBcdlaa.  'TbaEn 
kM«NMMMarn«aMrtatBuaMitttoii>(eilcyi>aindla,      liiih  VlUaj>laaofD*ckor,>  C  II,  IMS. 


MM 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


«ie  of  them.*      The  dvil  wars,  prolMibly,  cleared  the  | 
oouuiry  of  all  sortJi  of  vagaboodi ;  but  among  the  roy  alista 
or  the  parliamcniariaof ,  we  did  not  know  that  in  their 
rank  and  file  ihey  had  so  many  Tom  u*  Btfdlams. 

I  have  now  to  explain  aomelhing  in  the  character  of 
fidgar  in  Lear,  on  which  the  commentature  eeem  to  have 
ingonioudy  blundered,  from  an  imfiei feet  knowledge  of  the 
character  which  Edgar  peraooaten. 

Edgar,  in  wandenng  about  the  country  for  a  nfe  di^ 

fuitfe,  assume*  the  character  of  these  Tom  o*  Btdiamt ; 
e  thus  cl<Mi«8  one  of  his  distracted  speeches,  '  Puor  Tom, 
l^ky  horn  i§  dry  P  On  this  Johnson  is  content  to  inform 
US,  ihdi  men  iliat  begged  under  pretence  of  lunacy  wed 
formerly  to  carry  a  hora  and  blow  it  through  the  streets.' 
This  is  no  explanation  of  Edgar's  allusion  to  ihe  drpnem 
«f  hui  horn.  Sieevens  adds  a  fanciful  note,  that  Edgar 
alludes  to  a  proverbial  expression  Tky  kam  i»  dry^  design- 
ed to  express  that  a  msn  had  said  all  he  could  say ;  and 
fiuther  Sleevens  supposes  that  Edgar  speaks  these  words 
mmdt ;  as  if  be  had  been  ^uiie  weary  ot  Tom  o'  Bedlam*» 
partf  and  could  not  keep  it  up  any  longer.  The  reasons 
efali  thii  conjectural  criticism  are  a  curious  illustration  <A 
perverse  ingenuity.  Aubrey's  manuscript  note  has  shown 
US  that  the  Bedlam's  horn  was  also  a  drinking  kom^  and 
Edgar  closes  his  speech  in  the  perfection  of  the  assimied 
cbaraoler,  and  not  as  one  who  has  grown  weary  of  it,  by 
making  the  mendicant  liwatic  desirous  of  departing  from  a 
heath,  to  march,  as  he  cnes  '  to  wakes,  and  fairs  and 
market  towni— Poor  Tom !  thy  horn  is  dry !'  as  more  like- 
ly places  to  so  icii  alms ;  and  he  is  thinking  of  his  drink 
mency,  when  he  cries  that  *  kU  ham  it  dry* 

An  iunerani  lunatic,  chanting  wild  ditties,  fancifully 
attired,  gay  with  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  yet  often 
moaning  with  the  sorrows  of  a  troubled  man,  a  mixture  of 
dharacter  at  once  grotesque  and  plaintive,  berame  an  in- 
teresting obiect  to  poetical  minds.  It  is  probable  that  the 
diaracler  ot  Edgar,  in  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare,  first  intro- 
duced the  hazardous  conception  into  the  poetical  world. 
Poems  composed  in  the  character  of  a  Tom  o'  Bedlam 
appear  lo  have  ft»rnied  a  fashionable  class  of  poetry  among 
the  wits  ;  they  seem  to  have  held  together  poetical  con- 
lesls,  and  some  of  these  writers  became  celebrated  for 
their  successful  efforts,  for  old  Isaac  Walton  mentions  a 
*Mr.  William  Bssse  as  one  who  has  made  the  choice 
•ongs  of  the  **  Hunter  in  his  career,"  and  of**  Tom  o'Bed- 
Iaro,"anJ  many  others  of  note.'  Bishop  Percy,  in  his 
*  Reliques  of  ancient  English  Poetry,'  has  preserved  six 
ef  what  he  calls  *  Mad  Songs,'  expressing  his  surprise 
that  the  En^U«h  should  have  *  more  songs  and  ballads  on 
the  subject  of  madness  than  iny  of  their  neighbours,*  for 
such  are  not  found  in  the  collections  of  sones  of  the 
French,  Italian,  &c,  and  nearlv  insinuates,  for  their  cause, 
that  we  are  perhaps  more  liaSle  to  the  calamity  of  mad- 
Boss  than  o'her  nations.  This  superfluous  criticism  had 
been  spared  had  that  elegant  collector  been  aware  of  the 
ctrcumsiance  which  had  produced  this  cla^s  of  poems, 
and  recollected  the  more  ancient  original  in  the  Ej^dar  of 
Shakspeare.  Some  of  the  *  Mad  Songs,'  the  Bishop  has 
preserved,  are  of  loo  modem  a  date  to  suit  the  title  of  his 
work  ;  being  written  by  Tom  D'Urfey,  for  his  comedies 
of  Don  Q,uixoie.  I  shall  preserve  one  of  more  ancient 
date,  fraught  with  all  the  wild  spirit  of  this  peculiar  cha* 
racier.* 

This  poem  must  not  be  read  without  a  perpetual  refer- 
cnc  to  the  personated  character.  Delirious  and  fantastic, 
strokes  of  sublitne  imagination  are  miied  with  familiar 
comic  humour,  and  even  degraded  by  the  cant  language ; 
for  the  gipsy  habits  of  life  of  these  *  Tom  o'  Bedlams'  had 
confounded' them  with  '  the  progging  Abram  men.'  These 
luckless  beings  are  descrbed  by  Decker  as  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding merry,  and  could  do  nothing  but  sins  songs  fash- 
ioned out  of  tneir  own  brain  ;  now  they  danced,  now  they 
wwild  do  nothing  but  laugh  and  weep,  or  were  dogred  and 
sullen  both  in  Took  and  speech.  All  they  did,  all  they 
sung,  was  alike  unconnected  ;  indicative  of'^ihe  desultory 
and  rambling  wits  of  the  chanter. 

A  TOM-A-BEDLAM  SONG. 

From  the  hag  and  hunsry  goblin 
That  into  rass  would  rend  ye, 
All  the  spirits  that  stand 
By  the  naked  man, 
In  the  bo«>k  of  moons  defend  ye! 

•  I  dl^overed  the  present  In  a  very  scarce  collectton,  end- 
IM  '  Wit  and  Drnllrry,'  1661 ;  an  edition,  however,  whk:h  is 
«oilhe  earliest  of  tills  once  fashionable  miscellany.  | 


That  of  your  five  sound 
You  never  be  forsaken  ; 

Nor  travel  from 

Yoorst  Ives  with  Torn 
Abroad,  lo  beg  your  bacon. 

Caoaua. 

Nor  never  nng  any  food  and  feeling. 
Money,  drink,  ur  clcatbmg ; 

Cume  dame  or  maid, 

Be  not  afraid. 
For  Tom  wiU  injure  nothing. 

Of  thirty  bare  years  have  I 
Twice  twenty  been  enraged  ; 

And  of  forty  been 

Three  times  fifteen 
In  durance  soundly  caged. 

In  the  lovely  lofta  of  Bedlam, 
In  stubble  soft  and  dainty, 

Brave  bracelets  strong, 

Sweet  whips  ding,  dung, 
And  a  wholesome  hunger  plenty. 

With  a  thought  I  took  for  Maudlin, 
And  a  cruise  of  cockle  pottage, 
And  a  thing  thus— tail, 
Sky  bless  you  all, 
1  fell  into  this  dotage. 
I  slept  not  tiU  the  GonoueiA ; 
Ttll  then  I  never  waked  ; 
Till  the  rogui^h  boy 
Of  ktve  where  1  lay, 
Me  found,  and  stript  me  naked. 

When  short  I  have  shorn  nv  so%v's  faoe. 
And  swigg'd  my  horned  barrel ; 

In  an  Mken  Inn 

Do  I  pawn  my  skin, 
As  a  suit  of  gilt  apparel : 
The  mom's  my  constant  mistress, 
And  the  lovely  owl  my  mot  row ; 

The  flaming  drake, 

And  the  nighi-crow,  make 
Me  muoic,  to  my  sorrow. 

The  Misie  plague  these  pounces. 
When  l^ni.  your  pigs  or  puUen ; 

Your  ciilvers  take 

Or  niateless  make 
Your  chaniiclear  and  sullen  ; 
When  I  want  provant  with  HumjJa^  I  mofif 
And  when  benighted, 

To  repose  in  Paul's 

With  wakinit  souls 
I  never  am  afiVighied. 

I  know  more  than  Apollo, 
For,  oft  when  he  lies  sleeping, 

I  behtild  I  he  stars 

At  mortal  wars. 
And  the  rounded  welkin  weeping; 
The  moon  embraces  her  shepherd. 
And  the  dueen  of  Love  her  warrior; 

While  ttie  first  does  horn 

The  stars  of  the  morn, 
AimI  the  next  the  heavenly  farrier. 

With  a  heart  of  furious  fancies, 
Whereof  I  am  commander : 

With  a  burninc  spear. 

And  a  horse  of  air. 
To  the  wilderness  I  wander ; 
With  a  knight  of  ghosts  and  shadowt, 
I  summoned  am  to  Tourney  : 

Ten  leagues  beyond 

I'he  wide  world's  end ; 
Methinks  it  is  no  journey ! 

The  last  stanza  of  this  Bedlam  song  contains  the 
of  exquisite  romance ;  a  atanza  worth  many  an  admired 
poem. 

IirTRODUCTION  OF  TEA,  COrrCB,   AHO   CROrOLATX. 

It  is  said  that  the  frozen  Norwegians,  on  the  first 

of  roses  dared  not  touch  what  they  conceived  were 

budding  with  fire:  and  the  natives  of  Virsfinia,  the  first 
time  they  seized  on  a  quantity  of  ffunpowder,  which  be> 
longed  to  the  Enciish  colony,  sowed  it  for  grain,  ezpectiBg 
to  reap  a  plentiful  crop  of  combtwtion  by  tbn  nasi  harrei^ 
to  blow  away  the  whole  ooloof. 


LITERATURE. 


■h>lnl|Hr»(l<>r  VkrrioaiKioi  oh.! 

liaf  of  ■    JlhTticBB, 

■psciu  gf  MiBouun 


kd  l>T  lii^  ourl 


Erri-  I  buk  u  ibr  fifn  of  Jul 


■„"'a 


<f  ci«K  uuivliiei ;  uw  jd,  r*rii  inciviliiKl  Iburope,  hoi 
n^uUie   puUK  ojanioo,   «■   influencod  bjr  tiiI^u'  prrjv 


".''"■  I  °=".'.,t 


ItwIiirdlTCniliblBlhi.  ._  . 
Ctamnc  Iff.  which  now  iffunli 
IhsAi  ■     -     ■ 


r- _  .'Wb,  now 

■>hkh  BOW  kffunli  oui  dill;  refmhinFiii ;  or      p„,^,„,  ib™,,hao[  Euroue,  wilh  tht  impiiua  of  Ik* 

tuf,  irbm  .tdttn-  funiw  nud>  ii  k  long      ^^nu^urK.     The  ChiB««  oHiin  i.  •till  pmcnrd  Ln  ihc 

■•vrHl  b(.«iril«  i  or  iht:  Anbiau  b«rr»,  who»  iromi      ,„„  Satua,  1»  "hidi  comn  from  ih*  Mimrj  of  KmUi 

mto  ■»  Europeui^iioi.ne.;  A»li>i«JiM0f  ih.»      „„(  ih.i  of  Hym  »»  l)i«  mm  ofth.  mod  csouikrakU 

.-.  _      (;i,j„„  ,||,o  rooMmed  ID  lh«  IradB. 

The  bni  iMnunl  oTlhe  Hrlir  im.  mint  Ihr  prTnioflM 
b  EbiUmJ,  ■pncin  in  1ta<  hind-bill  uT  oh  vho  nw^  ta 
ulinl  our  firH  rnmalf.  ThH  eorimu  hind-bill  bean 
nndile.  baiu  H>B-><r  ucritiiiKd  that  I  he  price  wh 
■my  ihilbnn  •"  IWO,  ibi*  bill  diui  hira  be«i  dup»wd 
abnut  that  |teriod. 

ThoiHi  GarwaT  in  En^iu«-aIlrT.  tobaeeomM  lad 

_  .l'.       ._      _  L J      __J       __.,i|^    j^    ^ 

ThfCdlow. 


mLi  for  iiKii'ii  uuriti  and  liiao  i  and  Dr  Ehincin,  in  hit 

Manr  'iniirBt  panphkla  wera  iHibliihEd  afainN  the 
■ne  of  liiii  .hruh,  frou  .arwui  nw.li.ta.  In  ISIO  a  Dutch 
wntr  uya  a  waa  lidKulcd  in  H<-ll>nd  under  iM  nine  of 
ba_>-waicr.    'TliaptapTai  of  ihu  faiwiua   plant,'  aifi 

fr*u  iifiruih  i  itupecteil  ■!  tr>i,  ihixi|:h  trrr  pali'abia  to 

•d ;  abiued  aa  i)a  piipulariij  Rvninl  to  f picad  ;  and  ea- 
lab,i>bii.(  in  Inunpb  at  Jaar,  in  thoariBf  thr  Hbola  land 
Irooi  the  j>»:«c«  10  Ibe  coiiige,  imly  bj  Tha  liow  ind  ra- 

Tlie  hiiiur*  dT  ihr  Tca-ilirub,  ■riiirn  be  Dr  LaltKHn, 


TItn*  n 


1T90. 410.     Lriuoni  hae  ■iipirviard 
>  moral  ind  mnliral  adiKf. 
bevera^a  ars  all  uf  recrnl  onpri 


t  6m  who  anld   end   r 


comnietid.ni  il 
ini  ahop^ll  ia 

•  IVa  'in  Englaad  haih  ben   laid  in  th«  leaf  lor  a'l 
pntindi,  and  aotnelinea  Ibr  Ian  pouada  iha  pound  i*pi|ht, 

(Tindrri  till  iha  jrnr  IS5T.  Tlw  ni-l  Garwtir  did  par- 
chaH  •  qouiiiT  ihrreoT,  and  Bill  puUidT  inld  ih«  nid 
Ira  in  fm/  nr  dHnib,  nide  iccordinn  'o  The  dirretioiia  of 
I  he  moat  knowinf  mrrthanti  into  thoae  Eadem  conntnn. 
On  the  iina»lrd|n  oftfaanidCatway'ienBlniirduiaaid 
indiMrrT  tnobiainina  ihebrai  Ira.  and  nakini  drinli  Ihtr^ 
of,  «rj  ". 


IU>,  oho  mid«l  at 
the  Cnin  of  ihr  MaEitl.dadtnrd  aco'piiDi  «  lariB  pretrnt 
tttn  if  Ihr  Ciar.  ■  ••  it  -wiU  onlr  UHrumbcr  him  with  a 
eummndiii  hr  ohirh  he  had  no  uu.     The  appearance  of 

commended  A  I.,  ibr  Gernan  Olriilue  in  1633.     Dr  8hn^ 

Ihnr  KTond  nniie  to  China,  by  ohirh  Iheif  at  lirat  ob- 
lain^d  their  lea  wiihoul  diabiiraia|  mvner ;  (hey  carried 
frnn  hooia  frcil  atrrre  iif  dried  laiFe,  asd  nartered  k  with 
the  Chmeae  Hh  Ira  :  and  recoiled  Ihrre  or  AHr  poundt  of 
lea  Cir  oaa  ofeafa :  but  at  l«i(lh  the  Dutch  could  not  »- 

l^ii  liiel.  hinwrr.  p'rorra  hoo  drrply  the  imigui'ioii  i* 
eonremed  with  our  iMlaia.  for  th>  ChiiMae,  affacinl  byihr 


The  fim  imrodnctia  of  Ira  into  Ewpo  <■  TM  aieri^ 
laincd  ;  acenedm*  tu  the  o"n>iBoo  iceounti,  il  came  into 
Enf lanl  fruaa  HoJLaad,  in  IHf .  whra  Lord  Arlinfton  and 
Lord  Omiry  bmithlaKra  nail quaaDlj j  tbe  cualom 
•r  dHaliiu  lea  breuM  (tdyombU,  and  ■  pound  oeipfal 
•old  lliaB  £(  «u;  ahiUiafa.  Tbk  iccooni,  bovanr,  ii  br 
■otBMMn-ialaeiorjr.  I  harahtard  ofOtirerCronwaU^ 
laa-pot  in  the  fo»M«eii>  J  a  eollector,  and  thii  will  da> 
nnf  a  the  chnmoloi*  of  ihoaa  wtiiar*  who  are  perpeiuiJIf 
copjtinc  dm  roararctwa  <f  Hbata,  wiUwoi  coBfinniaf  ar 


«,  phiriritH,  nwTohinia,  fcc,  hwa 
hia  hnwfl  to  drink  iha  drink  Uirrrof.     He  lella  tea  ftua 

PrubehT,  lea  waa 

lateuml6ETi  liiriB 

ai  any  he  had  drank  in  China.'     Had  hia  lordihip  CeM 

While  the  honour  uf  intioducifif  (ri  aiair  ba  diapnad 
beiorrn  the  Enfliih  ud  the  Dutch,  that  i^eoflr*  reniuH 
between  ihe  Eofliah  and  the  Freorh.     Yri  an  lialianin- 

ble  lia.rlirr  Pietro  dellaVine,  wriliD||  rrom'Conitaoiina- 
ple,  t61E,  tn  a  R.imin.  hit  leDow.coun1rTman,  wlornmif 
him,  that  he  (houM  Irar.h  Kimpr  in  -lial  muner  iha 
Turke  took  what  he  nlli  '  Ciifaid,'  or  li  the  word  ii  wriu 
trn  in  an  Arabic  and  Ennliah  pamphlet,  printed  al  Oilmd 
IMS,  no  ■  iha  nature  of  Ihe  drink  Jfaalii  or  Ci'ffiee.'  Aa 
Ihia  ctlrbraied  iraTolleT  lirrd  in  lUC,  it  a.1.  ticiie  lur. 

■Arradian  SocielT.'  Our  own  Purchaa,  alihr  liaia  that 
Talla  wrote,  waa  abo  '  a  Pil(n».'  and  well  knew  what 
waa  '  Cif*'  which  ■  the)'  drank  aahM  aa  Ihryeaneadura 
il;  it  ia  aa  black  a*  loot,  and  taatra  aol  much  anlika  it, 
good  thrj  aaj  for  difeetioe  and  mirih.' 

Il  ippran  by  La  Gimnd'a  '  Vie  priifc  dra  Pranceia,' 
Ihal  Ihe  celebraird  Theienot,  in  1U8.  m'a  coffee  irtat 
dinner  ;  bul  il  waa  coaiidriid  aa  Ihe  whim  of  1  traeaUar; 
neither  the  ihin(  iiielf,  nor  ita  appeiianca,  waa  inritm^  1  it 
waa  prohibli  aiiiihutrd  bj  ihefaytothaliniBoiir  of  araia 
philnanphiril  triTrllrr.  But  len  yean  afierwanla  a  Turkiak 
■mbaiaador  at  Paria  nado  Ih*  benrafa  hithly  raaliionaMa. 
The  elegance  of  Ihe  n|Dlp*(aTrcnnnirDdrd  il  to  tha  fjf 
and  rhamrd  IbewoBien:  lb*  brilliant porcataia evpa, il 
which  it  waa  peared  1  Ihe  Mipbiaa  frin^  vhk  foM,  ud 

th«  Torhiah  aiarea  ee  their  kaera  | ~-  '        ■" 

Am,  aeaiad  <•  tha  |F«nd 


CURIOSITIES  or 


lAaOa^dnAW. 


•'l'iwvrr)uiinl'llieoiff«HlriDli,linl|HibliqurI«mtda>itd 
•M  HI  Knaluv'.lijr  PiHjiw  Rmot,  id  Bi  Miehicl'iAUcy, 
Cmbilli  al  IliB  ngn  nf  Im  awn  hr»d.' 

Kur  (koui  iwMir  yam  ■tier  ilw  iauiiilueikia  oTenOaa 

•taHiil  lU  idoiiiiun,  buh  iii  iMilicMul  ■lid  iliHinuie  *wm. 
Th*  HWi  nfc'iAOi  mbnl  Hnna  lu  Iwvc  ruriinl  mnra  ixh 
IhM,  aii^  hi  hang  kid  ■  nwaiar  inAiaaaanii  ihu  nainHncf 
Iba  pnifibi.  ikaD  Ihai  oTiaL  il  arrnii  ai  Tiral  in  han  baen 

tw  •••  ■■  someclrd  with  •  reaert  fiir  iJn  idia  and  Iha 
cunnini  ihx  hniiirr  uT  eufliia'hiHMn  ta  urim  ihai  of  iba 
MalMarni  •III' mnralri,  anil  Iha  pnliliu,  of  a  iimpla.     Enn 

I'lnd'lha   UH  bT  ihfl  Aral'i!!!!!^'  brirv  i^ 

>'iliiM-irrnrCiiff'rr,'ITT4,rrriT>  In  an  Arabian  Ma.' in  iha 

Kmt  U  Krann.'.  librarT,  which  ahnwi  lliat  c  •A.r.houiai 
l«A<iawnni  .rnnMioKiaiuiiprwd.   Thauim  faia  hap. 

AniKIX  a  iHinbrt  it  poriiRal  utim  B(aliur  Iba  una  oT 
tMv,  I  Ami  •  euriHia  aihibitiiw,  aerordliii  m  ihr  aiac 
fanud  wriiian  ••f  Ihai  da* . 


.'  IMl.     Thawri 


Torlffll-lh. 
Pur.  Knsh-h 
Would  »  ■ 


I  latie  ohicb  could  niakt 
im  Tiirki,  and  ihink 


(if  jntir  f  randajra^  f  boaia  appi 


urwn'^wflaeircli 


tk™ 

o«  II  ilnnb  lika  acahlmi  Ph<F|reih«t , 

Wiait. 

Ibrr  kXHianlF,  ihink  jr,  all  acrrnt 

T*a- 

B-alin 

Vhrm 

■nw"!  <hoai  oTaN  ymirniren  would  aj. 

T«ir- 

la-'a  niKh  wor«  •■»»>  hi<  iaM  ynsttitj. 

H-'dw 

,H,b-rb..wlh.chbbulci»nab.p 

tfrrla 

IbHi  KMH  a  h  ^(.  a>d  rarb  h.m  a(  *»'  dn^ticb. 

Siirr 

.-H,'™  no  ii«W.  anr  thair  fri-nrf.,  for  now. 

B-'aiixi 

(;*<'iii 

n  dmi,  fwritew  ofHHKn.n  : 

Whi-n 

[hay  bu  man  oauM  apaak  aa  Iha  Godi  do. 

•  Till. 

rtlTpof>WMI«wkhotit  ailrrrwoTprrK^li 

■alitw 

of  mint  upl-lan  han  ntnr  lnder.1  lio^ig 

lab,-  b>il 

.:».  h 

mM-  loitown  or  th*  m^l^rn  rliH^-oph-r. 

xTiihi 

hbourinfi  cl 


iHFwtjr  of  inlbniHlHi  ofataiSKd  tbnv,  it  ii 

■II  of  pofiolar  prnudicca,  bclve^ 
CasaiT,  and  dia  Icnora  of  ow  It- 
i  of  an  AnUudawrt,  wbicli  hod 

ihira  waaUH  aooH  r*BMliDf  oM 
;  tbo  uaa atibia  liquid  aimf  iba 


na  lltat  . 
nu\  •  On 


OrtBBOB  Balmia.'  IW, 

amoBf  all  nationa :  famnarlir  appcniiers,  cirriia,  tc 
uaed  lo  laka  Ihcir  rnominf  draiuhla  in  ale,  betr.  or  wiat, 
which  oAan  iiimIb  Ihm  unEi  far  huainna.  Now  ihtt 
play  lb*  p«U'Hluwii  in  Ihia  wakcRtl  alKl  ci>il  driirk.  Tb> 
wunhjF  lanilrman  SirJamri  MudddViid,  who  uTmiand 
Iha  praciicH  hcmf  finn  in  Londsa,  d»cma  miirh  mpol 

b1r,lhal  ihauaraTihiibrrry  mi  iniroduccd  bymhrrTinl* 
i*h  marrhama,  brniiira  Ed"ard«and  hta  arrvani  Pum. 
But  ibc  cu^lnlnnfdrloklngcafl'■.'<aIno(l|•lha  kbourin;  dik 
an  dwi  not  apprar  id  ha><  laiTcd ;  and  whan  it  waanciWiT 
a»nihai4Hapra(baTcra(r,ihii  pupular  prcjudicei  pm^ 
td  a^iwl  il,  and  run  in  laiour  of  Ira,  The  eoairvy 
praciica  prrvaila  nn  tha  eonrinent,  whore  bt^an  aia 
viawrd  making  iheir  eoOca  in  tba  aimi.  I  icimmbct 
•eaini  Ihe  lartr  bodt  sf  ■hinwriihla  at  Haltoeliliiia  tarn- 
monad  bv  a  brU,  lo  oka  Ihoir  rtfulai  refmhnrni  of  t* 
fcai  andlho  AwiaofHullandwcraiHdfaaBbiiilibjaiM 
leii  robiifl  Iran  the  tiecu  of  Ftniaia. 
The  ficqiirnibp  of  cnifn  houm  ia  ■  coatmn  whiiA  baa 


aaasmblini  cf  all  claiKa  of  aodeiy.  Tb«  nrnrnmilt  maa, 
Ihe  mui  of  Ictiera,  and  Iha  man  sf  faahioa,  bad  Ihrir  a^ 
prnprialF  cnffra  houiaa.  Tha  Tatlsr  daloa  from  ahhir  U 
eoivao  a  chancer  of  hit  aubjccl.  In  tho  T«lfB</Chai<oa 
II,  I6T5,  a  prodimaiion  Sir  aoma  linM  ahui  ihem  aU  ap. 
haiin;  beconif  Iha  resdniTDiia  tt  ib«  inliticiaiiH  of  Aal 
dav.     Roprr  Norih  hai  liHB,  in  hit  liianan,  a  firil  ae- 

apparani  raapoci  to  Iha  Briiiab  Oooatilntiaa,  lb*  coart  It- 


thai '  Iha  iriailinn  id'  cofln  and  laa  ■ufhi  b*  an  famien* 
irada :  bul  ai  il  waa  iaid  to  naunib  acdilian,  iprMil  ka, 
and  aeanfaliia  (rrai  man.  il  raif  bl  alao  be  a  comiiraii  ■» 

aeknon^tdiH.  inok  ptaH,  and  nnboU«Md  ilia  mawhaaM 

undrr  a  M'orr  wlinoDiiion,  thai  ih*  maaieniliaiAl  pnwal 
all  frcandahnn  par'rn,  book*,  and  libala  IroAi  Wing  rttA 
in  thcmj  and  hudor  aicijr  panoo  (nan  apcTaduf  aeaB> 


LITERATURE. 


.  _.-,  vu  Uh  •IBfuknj  of  »  iwprrM  MSB  Ik* 

DU)r  nruj.    Charlea  1  waa  a  groat  vkluoH,  and  dalifhud 

a-benaliM. 
'  auhonl;  (hMI 

..._  _^ .^  _. , jd  IB  hw  bbrarpBBB 

I  pnvaiB  aud  arcnM  cvvd]  a  crnturt  alW  n  had  ocunad- 

I  The  diaiBond  Hal  ul  Cbaflei  1,  Bif,  prubablj,  ba  Jn 

-sao'aiKl  Indian  ooni'iriili  rocmi ;  butiheSpo-      dwrorored  io  iha  irtaHirra  uf  Ui.  Paruan  8ii.ir.i|B. 

■  iu  nuurUhmnl,  imprmed  U  inio  a  richer  Waibunon,  •Fhohwl  lanpnl  mih  ketoddijhl  ihroogfc 

•iilhiui;ar.  •anilla.uidiMhrrarDmaiKi.   The      ■'»■(«>>'  Charica  1,  Iha  lauaeilaBd  Ihs  moaihuaulialBf 


UK  of  choODlal*,  in  iha  aeiantcenlh  Mnlury,  m  our  own  hulorj,  and  w  Itati  of  U»  hw 
red  aa  »  •nlenl  an  inOaiBer  of  Ihe  paaiioni,  ■  milrucUTe,  baa  jMWly  utaanad  ihn  hin|  ■  , 
Fran.RaiKh  puUnhed  a  Irealw  aiaintl  n,  I  *"•«■■  ll  waa  »d«<l  «ich,ihal  bad  Iha  n 
llhcnr<MMviifR>rbiddii>gt>iaMia>icidKnk  1.  pfuwl  ptaa|Kinua,  Ihal  lOTanifB  abgv 
I,  rhal  if  nich  an  interdKlion  hid  emlrd,  the      •»'•  "Ucipalod  ihoa*  uawa,  and  nta  liji 


,  parfivluallf 

,i»iMi  lur  Iha 

runof  Charlaa 

lew  BoM 


1  ihal  holy  ortkr  had  bern  branded 
B  (roondlcaa.     Thii  OipiiMi* 


Iha  railhrid  allendaM  oT  Cha 

inorih>k>n('ilif(,>n<niiiKH,    ...„.„„ 
■t**  anna  npand  «  li.     Tha  hiirnr^  rf 

t»  Dr  Birrh. 
itn  rrvTHerben' 

PiM'l  iXt.  jog  Bk»,  ,>,„,,„„.  „^ 
■I  Kkl,  •rilh  rhe  ami  of  Enf<.nd 
Charln  ofdered  lo  ba  givrn,  I 

sz""" 

««.     Yal  Ihara  Taiemier  cenainli 
cd  II  lo  aatf,  aa  I  crrtaintv  »1lee    ' 
il.I,p.  Ml.     "Me  HUTananl  d. 
bnalier  de  Ranllt,"  fcc.     Hs  I.: 
tfrniMttr  what  wai  rneraTtd  do  <r.«  < 
■aofaPrlacBofBunpe,  but.  aajn  he, 


, o  ID  ihe  lite,  Ihal  Ihi 

■1  ih.~.     111        ' 
.  Ibe.  panrd 

•'"  Kiench  ai 

I ..__™rfi.uunenlaifi«  ,.._ 

I  Al  anulherlinw.-Theliina  and  queen  wen  rniertainei 
:r,  ([aerbur,  Iha  d»EeV  paiBter'l  houae,  which  B 


wElwIaBd 


il,  durine  Iha      lUiiper.aiaerbMr,  Iha  d-iteVpa.nlef'i  houae,  

1  diamond  aral  I  not  Hand  him  ia  lew  ibao  a  iboiuand  piiundi,'    Sit  St- 

J.  jyEwa.  mcBlnaa  bwnjueu  al  UU.     Tha  fullaal 

..n^  _<■—  ...  n-is  irmn  i  ^'  1  bale  fvuid  of  I4H  oT  llieaa  anierlanimeDU, 

enl  wiih  freaier  relicilr.      'Ji  "nd  ihe  fancjr  ui  ihe  piier,  IM  riclinefla  of  the  erimaoA 

'  beroa^a  plume*  and  je*cJlcd  head    ^riaca,  and  ropea  vt 

Ihelafldancf     I>e«'l«  of  ihe  ladiea,  wai  in  a  Biaajjcripl  lellet  of  ihe 

rhelelbB>1«T  '  "imei,  wnhwhichlBippbedlhaodiiwof  Jon.™,  whohaB 

pteaerred  ihe  nairahva  in  hi.  memoiri  of  ihai  pocl-f— 

'Siich  wre  the  Bsa^hceni  tnletlainincnli,'  nay.  Mr. 

.,.„      GUTofd,  Inlli.  iatrnduqUan  u>  Maeainger,  '  xhieh,  ihuufh 

Ihe  ,  mwlcrn  rehnemeBi  mn;  affect  lo  dtapiw  Ihcm,  niudeiB 

Hed      (picnduut  nenar  nadiFd,  eycB  in  Ihouf  hi.'     I'hat  Iha  a» 

-  ■ -^  ■ -le  »a.  cMily,  provn  ihat  Ihe  irealer  cBCHira.e- 

'a.  olfeted  to  anma :  nor  .houU  Bucfcinehunlie 

d,  UKmewill  indiM  to,  Ibr  ihb  laiiah  eipenae ; 

nt  unuiual  wiih  Ilia  freal  pobiUlTlhtB:  fur  iha 

Duchrae  of  Mtoailla  mawiMu  thai  an  enter. 

4  of  thi.  eon,  ohirji  iha  duha  gtn  to  CharJea  I, 


knm  ohai  beraim  of  Ihi 
'arda  in  ' 
Linlj.  ran- 
fr-m  thi 

le  lord 

Europe,  but.  aajn  he,  I  wnild 

vaa  Ihia  :  he  came  to  awli  eniptaj 


- redr 

rChariral,  and  that  he  wai 
Whf  did  Tou  leaio  hl>  .er- 
-4  hj  ciihI  rebfl.,"— "  And 
'  MTa  ihe   Snphr,  "  lo  liil^ 

. Jh>;>.     NnwtaKimierwaa 

feail  (aid  ihe  ama  of  En^laBd  had  been  « 

iHiKieanlt 


The>  chained  eirtn  Ihoae  Aemr  rtpubliFan  inn 
ihrir  lender  jouih:  Milton  owea  hie  An.dn  bih 
dclighlful  Coeu.  to  a  naidi  al  Ludlow  Caitle  j 
Whitilbcib,  wha  Ba.  hnurlf  an  aelorand  man 
in  'a  iplenhd  royat   muk  of  the  f.Hir  Inna  or  c 

Vr)ant  publiahrd  hi.  Hiuriumaaiii,  >  tuMBdul  Ibad 
•  SInant  MSS.JITS.IenarWI. 


SOS 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


of  their  opininns  (ntm  Mr.  Prynae't  new  iearnir>i,' 
feiM,  eveo  m  a  later  day,  when  drawing  U|i  Uu  *lVle- 
■mrials  of  the  Eii^ilub  Aff«iri,'  ami  occu|ii«d  by  ftraver 
concernji,  to  have  dwell  with  all  the  iboduest  of  reroiiis- 
eence  on  the  vtateiy  thuwa  and  masks  of  his  nnfre  in- 
Docenl  age ;  and  has  devoted  ia  a  chronicle  which  contracts 
many  an  important  event  in  a  single  |iaragra|»h,  six  folio 
columns  to  a  minute  and  very  curious  descnpiion  of*  these 
droaais  past,  and  these  vanished  pomps.' 

Charles  the  First,  indeed,  not  oiilv  possessed  a  criticml 
tact,  but  extensive  knowledge  in  the  line  arts  and  the  relics 
of  antiquity.  In  his  flight  in  164S,  the  king  stopped  at  the 
•bode  of  the  religious  family  of  the  Farrars  at  Gidding, 
who  had  there  raiMd  a  singular  monastic  insiitutiim  smung 
themselves.  Oue  of  iheir  favourite  amusements  had  been 
to  ''*rm  an  illustrated  Bible,  the  wonder  and  the  talk  of  the 
country.  In  turning  it  over,  the  king  would  tell  his  com- 
panion ihe  Palssrave,  whose  curiosity  in  prints  exceeded 
ks  knowledge,  Uie  various  masters,  and  tlie  character  t£ 
their  inveniiuns.  When  Panzani,  a  secret  agent  of  the 
Pope,  was  sent  over  to  England  to  promote  the  Catholic 
cause,  the  subtile  and  elegant  Cardinal  Barbcrini,  called 
the  protector  fifths  English  at  Rome,  introduced  Panaani 
to  the  kinc;'s  favour  by  making  him  appear  an  agent  rather 
fur  procuring  him  fine  pictures,  statues,  and  curiosities; 
and  the  earnest  inquiries  and  orders  given  by  Charles  I 
prove  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  most  beaiiiiful  existing 
remains  of  ancient  art.   *  The  statues  go  on  prosperously,* 


■ays  Cardinal 
fhall  I  hesitate 


nor 


Barberini  in  a  letter  to  Mazarine, 
to  rob  Rome  of  her  most  valuable  oma- 
Bienis,  if  in  exchange  we  might  be  so  happv  as  to  have 
the  King  of  England's  name  among  those  Princes  who 
•ubinit  to  the  Afiosiolic  See.*  Charles  I  was  particularly 
argent  to  procure  a  statue  of  Adonis  in  the  Villa  Ludovi- 
■a ;  every  effort  was  made  by  the  queen's  confessor,  Fa- 
ther Philipn,  and  the  viinlant  <[?ardiiial  at  Rrmie;  but  the 
inexorable  Duchess  of  Fiano  wouki  not  suffer  it  to  be  sep- 
arated from  her  rich  collection  of  statues  and  paintinss, 
even  ftir  the  chance  conversiuo  of  a  whole  kmgdom  of 
keretics.* 

ThH  monarch,  who  possessed  '  four  and  twenty  palaces, 
all  iif  them  elejisntlv  and  completely  furnished,*  snd  form- 
ed very  considersbfe  colleriions.  *  The  value  of  pictures 
had  doubled  in  Europe,  by  the  emulation  between  our 
Charles  and  Philip  IV  of  iSpain,  who  was  touched  with 
the  same  elegniit  passion.*  When  the  rulers  of  fanaticism 
began  their  reign,  *  all  th**  king**  furniture  was  put  to  sale ; 
his  pictures,  di>posed  of  at  rtry  tow  prices,  enriched  all 
the  colleciioiis  in  Europe :  the  caito^Mis  when  ciimplete 
were  only  appraised  at  SOO/,  though  tlie  whole  collection 
of  the  kind's  curiosities  were  sold  at  above  60,000/.t  Hume 
adds,  *  the  very  library  and  medals  at  St  James's  were 
intended  by  the  cenerals  to  be  broujtht  to  auction,  in  order 
to  pay  the  arrears  of  some  regiments  of  cavalry  ;  but  Sel- 
den,  apprehensive  of  this  loss,  engaged  his  friend  White* 
locke,  then  li>rd>keeper  of  the  commonwealth,  ts  apply  for 
the  ofF.ce  of  librarian.  This  contrivance  saved  that  valii* 
able  collection.*  This  accoimt  is  only  partly  correct :  the 
love  ofbookx,  which  Tormed  the  passion  of  tfie  two  learned 
scholars  whom  Hume  notices,  fortunately  intervened  to 
■ave  the  royal  collection  from  the  intended  scattering ; 
but  the  pictures  and  medals  were,  perhaps,  objects  too 
■light  in  the  eyes  of  the  book*leamed;  they  were  resigned 
to  the  singular  fate  of  appraisement.  Afler  the  Restnra. 
tion  very  many  bitoks  were  missing,  but  scarcely  a  third 
part  of  the  medals  remained :  of  'he  strange  manner  in 
which  these  precious  remains  of  ancient  art  and  history 
were  vslued  and  disposed  of,  the  following  account  may 
■Oi  be  read  withrMit  interest. 

In  March  1648,  the  parliament  ordered  commissioners 
to  be  appointed  to  inventory  the  goods  and  personal  estate 
•f  the  late  king,  oueen,  and  prince,  and  appraise  them  for 
the  use  of  the  public.  And  in  April  \&i8,  an  act,  adds 
Whitelocke,  was  committed,  for  inventory ing  the  late  king's 
goods,  &c.| 

This  very  inventory  I  have  examined.    It  forms  a  mag. 

•  Ssfl  Oregorfo  PanzanPs  Memoirs  of  his  sgency  In  Eng- 
Itnd.  This  work  long  lay  In  mnniiscript,  snd  wss  only  known 
10  us  in  ihe  Catholic'  Dmid's  Churrh  Historv,  by  panial  ex- 
irarts.  Ic  was  st  lencth  translsted  Trom  ihehslisn  MS.,  snd 
publifthed  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Berington  ;  a  curious  pisce  of 
9^7  own  secret  history. 

t  HiiiiiO  Ili^mry  of  England,  VII.  M2.  His  authority  Is 
Iks  Pari.  Hisc.  XIX.  SS. 

t  Whits locks's  Monoriak 


Di6cent  folio,  of  near  a  thousand  pagos,  ofao  eziraonfaary 
dimension,  bound  in  criosua  velvet,  and  nclily  gill,  writ* 
ten  in  a  lair  large  hand,  but  with  little  knowlcoge  of  lbs 
objrcts  which  th«  inventory  writer  describes.  It  is  entitled 
*An  Inventory  of  the  Gootto,  Jewels,  Plate ,Ilc,  bekmgiog  lo 
King  Charles  I,  sokl  bv  order  of  the  Council  (/State,  mm 
the  year  1649  to  1661/  So  that  from  the  decapiiatioa  of 
the  king,  a  year  was  allowed  to  draw  up  the  BTeniory; 
and  the  sale  proceeded  during  three  years. 

From  this  manuscript  caisiogue*  to  give  long  eHracti 
were  useless ;  it  has  afihrded,  nowevcr  aume  renarkaUs 
observations.  Every  article  was  appraised,  nothing  wassoU 
under  the  affixed  price,  but  a  alight  competition  sumstiaMi 
seemed  lo  have  raised  the  sum ;  and  when  the  oouncd  k 
state  ouuld  not  get  the  sum  appraised,  the  gold  uid  silver 
was  sent  to  the  Mint ;  and  assuredly  roimy  fine  worksof  art 
were  valued  by  the  ounce.  The  names  of  the  pordiassn 
appear :  they  are  usually  Engtiah,  but  prubablj  many  was 
the  agenu  of  foreign  courts.  The  coma  or  medals  wcis 
thrown  promiscuously  mto  drawers :  one  drawer,  bavaw 
twenty-four  medals,  was  valued  at  tZ,  \0§;  anoibef  « 
twenty  at  1/;  another  of  twenty-four  at  1/;  and  onad^raw* 
er,  containing  Ibrty-siz  silver  coins  with  the  boa,  was  ssld 
fur  5/.  On  the  whole,  medals  seem  not  lo  have  been  va^ 
ued  at  much  more  than  a  ahilling  a  piece.  The  appraitw 
was  certainly  uo  antiquary. 

The  king's  curiosities  in  the  Tower  Jewel  boooo  gen^ 
rally  fetched  above  the  price  fixed ;  the  toys  of  art  coald 
please  the  imlettered  minds  that  had  no  conception  ef  M 
works. 

The  temple  of  Jerusalem,  made  of  ebony  and  an^ar, 
fetched  tbl. 

A  fountain  of  ailver,  for  perfumed  waters,  artiidaDj 
made  to  play  of  itself,  sold  for  SOI. 

A  chess  board,  said  to  be  Queen  Elisabeth's,  inlaid  wid> 
gold,  silver,  and  jpearls,  fSl, 

A  conjuring  dfrum  from  Lapland,  with  an  »»»^»«^  ait 
on  a  piece  of  wood. 

Several  sections  in  silver  of  a  Turkiab  gallerj,  a  Ve- 
netian gondola,  an  Indian  canoo,  and  a  &at  rata  wum  sf 
war. 

A  Saxon  kins's  mace  ooed  in  war,  with  a  ball  fan  o 
spikes,  and  the  nandle  covered  with  gold  plates,  and  saai^ 
elled,  sold  for  S7/,  8s. 

A  gorget  of  massy  gok),  chased  with  the  manner  ef  a 
battle,  weighing  thirty-one  ounces,  at  S/,  lOe,  per  ouaea,  was 
sent  to  the  Mint. 

A  Roman  shiekl  of  buff  leather,  covered  with  a  plats  d 
gold,  finely  chased  with  a  Gorgon's  head,  set  round  ihs 
rim  with  rubies,  emerakls,  turquoise  stones,  in  numbsr 
137,  ISSi,  ISs. 

The  pictures,  taken  from  Whitehall,  Windaor,  WimUe- 
don,  Greenwich,  Hampton  Court,  lie,  exhibit,  in  mAber, 
an  iiii|)aralleled  collection.  By  what  standard  they  wars 
valued,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  mfficult  lo  coniccture ;  from 
601  to  lOOf,  seems  to  have  been  the  Umitsof  tneappraiMr^ 
taste  and  imaginati«jn.  Some  whose  price  is  whimsicaly 
low  may  have  been  thus  rated,  from  a  political  feeling  i^ 
specting  the  fiorirait  of  the  person  ;  there  are,  however, 
in  this  s'mcular  apprsised  catalogue,  two  pictorca,  whidi 
were  rated  at,  ana  sold  fur,  the  remarkable  anna  of  sas 
and  of  two  thousand  pounds.  The  one  was  a  ilnrfinf 
Venus  by  Corregio,  and  the  other  a  Madonna  by  Rapmo! 
There  was  also  a  picture  by  Julio  Romano,  called  *  Tht 
great  piece  of  the  Nativity,*  at  £001.  •  The  little  M»> 
donna  and  Christ,*  bv  Raphael,  at  8001.  <  The  grant  Ye- 
nus  snd  Parde,'  by  Titian,  at  6001.  These  seem  to  h»vs 
been  the  only  pictures,  in  this  immense  eolleciion,  which 
reached  a  picture's  price.  The  inventory  writer  had, 
probably,  been  instructed  by  the  pnblietoice  of  their  vahw; 
which,  however,  woukl  in  the  nresent  day,  be  conaideied 
much  under  a  fourth.  Rubens^  *  Wonnan  taken  in  Adul- 
tery,' described  as  a  large  picture,  sold  far  flOf ;  and  hii 
*  Peace  and  Plenty,  with  many  figuree  big  an  the  lifa/ Ar 
lOOf.  Titian's  pictures  seem  generaBv  valued  at  MOL— 
Venus  dressed  by  the  Graces,  by  Grndo,  reached  to  fOOL 

The  Csrtoons  of  Raphael,  here  called  <Tho  Acts  of  tht 
Apostles,'  notwithstanding  their  aubject  was  so  cownniil 
to  tlie  popular  feelings,  ami  only  appraised  at  90tf,  ooaM 
find  no  purchaser ! 

The  following  fuD  lengths  of  celebrated  | 
rated  at  these  whimsical  prices : 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  parUament  robea,  tahied  IL 

•Harl  Mfl. 


LITERATURE. 


_  rBioff  habh,  v«liied9C 

Bnehanui'*  pktnre,  v^kMd  3f,  lOt. 

The  Kiaf ,  wheo  a  youth  m  eamut,  Tmloed  tf . 

TIm  picture  of  Um  (iueea,  wbea  wk0  wm  widi  chitd, 
■old  for  fire  ■hiUiago. 

KiMf  Chorieo  on  honeWdi,  by  Sir  Aothony  YMdyko, 
woo  iiorchoMd  br  Sir  BoUhozor  Gerbier,  ot  ibo  opfmioed 

^Tbe  grvoioM  iom  woro  produood  by  tho  Upottry  oad 
fl  hoofioKS,  whicb  were  chiefly  purchooed  tnr  Um  oer- 
oT  the  iWoclor.    Their  ownial  eicoedo  80,0001.   I 

I  O  MBW 

^t  Hamptea  Coort,  tea  pioceo  of  vru  bonciBfi  of 
Afry,h>-  «.ni-MwgMi  ymfrfa,  at  KM  «  yard,  MflOL 

Tea  piede  of  Juliw  C«ear,  tl7,  elie,  at  %  M>1W. 

Oao  of  the  doth  of  cetatea  ia  ihue  described : 

•  Oao  rich  eloih  of  estate  of  purple  rclret,  embroidered 
with  gdd,  haviog  the  arms  of  Eaglaad  within  a  garter, 
with  all  ibo  furaitore  suitable  thereoaCo.  The  state  ooaiaia- 
■9  these  stones  ftillowing :  two  caaKos  or  agates,  tweire 
crysolites,  tweire  bollases  or  garaets,  oae  sapphire  sealed 
ia  chases  of  gold,  oae  Wmg  pearl  peadaal,  and  aiaay  (arge 
aad  saMH  pearls,  ralued  at  MXM,  sold  for  90U,  lOt,  to  Mr 
CNiver,  4  February,  IMO. 

Was  plaio  Mr  Olirer,  ia  IMO,  who  wo  see  was  ooo  of 
tiM  earlier  porchasers, shortir  after  *  the  Lord  Protector?* 
All  tho  *  chith  of  estate'  aad  *  arras  hangings'  wore  after- 
wards purchased  for  the  senrice  of  the  Protector :  aad  oae 
aMy  reatare  to  eoajecture  that  whoa  Mr  Olirer  purchased 
this  ■  rich  chith  of  estate,'  it  was  aot  without  a  iateat  mo- 
tivo  of  its  osrrioe  to  the  aew  owaer.* 

There  is  oae  drctaastaace  reaiarkable  in  the  foelaig  of 
Charles  I  forihe  fine  arts :  it  was  a  passioa  without  ootea- 


taiaoa  or  ogotisni ;  for  ahboagh  this  asonarch  was  iacUaed 
hiaooHio  partidpato  ia  the  pleasures  of  a  creatiag 
tho  king  haviag  handled  the  peadi  aad  coaiposod  a  | 


yot  he  aover  wfbrsd  his  privato  ffispositiiias  to  prevail 
bis  aairo  awjestic  duties.    We  do  aot  diocorsr  ia 


iHstory  thatCharlesI  wasapaiaieraadapoeC.   Aeddeat 
aad  secret  history  oaly  reveal  this  •  '     ' 


aad  secret  historr  oalr  reveal  this  soAeaiag  foature  ia  his 
aravo  aad  kiaf-liko  diaraeter.  Charles  sought  ao  fiory 
frnm,  but  ody  iadulgod  his  love  for  art  aad  the  aitists. 
There  are  llareo  lasansrrints  oa  his  art,  by  Leoaardo  de 
m  the  Aaihresiaa  hbrary. 


vHKi,  wiw  j»i»».  ■■■■»■  .—MTt  which  bear  aa  iascriptiua 
Ihat  a  Kiag  of  Kaglaad,  ai  1090,  ollercd  oae  thowaad 


two  areat 
thy  of 


sacgeslod 
Us  he  eoas 

isast'lhoas  aativo  puc«s,for  which  ho  was 
•  ovil  tiaM,' aad  evca  by  Mihoa ! 

Charloa  I,  ihsrsfors,  if  ever  ho  practised  iha  arts  ho 
laved,  it  aiay  be  uunjstlmtjJ,  was  aapeUed  by  tho  force 
af  his  feshags;  his  works  or  las  touches,  however  aaskiU 
M,  wars  at  least  thsir  sflTusioas,  cipressiag  the  fall  hia- 
gaaga  of  his  sod.    Ia  his  iaiprisonawat  at  Carisbronk 


^S^  the  aadMT  of  the  •  Eifcoa  Basibke,'  solaeed  his 
laval  wosa  by  eoaipodaga  poeat,  eatitled  ia  the  very  style 
af  thb  aisaiaribls  vohaae,  *  Majesty  ai  Misery,  or  aa 
faylwatina  ta  the  Kkg  of  Bags  }  and,  Kko  that  vduaie, 
it  f  aaaias  iwanf  fringhi  -tti  'Ht  t*^  t^-^H-  iiH  ni  I  mn 
foofiag  t  sadi  a  aabieec,  ai  thehaads  of  soehaa  aiMhor. 
««i  tmn  la  prodaeo  pastii, akhsagh  ia  the  taipractised 
aaoC  wa  any  waat the vofsakr.  Alow  staaaswil  ' 
«Ma  iUo  eoMspiioB  of  part  of  his  eharaetsri 


thot<la 
Upoaa7grMi;Myfrayd«»o       ^  .  ^,    ^ 
Are  tboas  that  owe  a^  boaaty  for  their  bread. 

*  Wkh  mn  owa  powar  ay  aMJosty  they  woaad : 
ftiiba  ka^'b  aaaM,  Iha  kMf  <  kiaMdraaerawaM ; 
■o  datk  tha  dan  itrnwaj  tha  diwaoad.' 

natioa  afkis  aiMMa. '  niroeo  a 
;  aad  •  Oiaat  Britaia'b  hdr  fo 

CBBO  •ba 


wBvsai^ 

oaManyboearioasiolsa 

Htm,    It  aaasaio  by  tMs  aaaasdlpl  iavoai 

ISatJ!nul^a«ii«ifoM,JkiO>l. 
of  iksosaiiBlBMalBliTMM*aiaf*a  1 


But  for  refusd  they  devciur  my  thioaoi. 
Distress  my  diildrra,  aad  destrov  my  boaeo; 
1  fear  they  'll  force  me  to  nwke  bread  oTstoai 

And  implorvs,  with  a  aiartyr's  piety,  the  Saviour's  fmgjbai 
aess  for  those  who  were  aiore  ansled  than  crimiad : 

'  Such  as  thou  kaow'st  do  aot  kaow  what  they  do.'* 

As  aporti 
but  thi*  article 
royal  votary' 
F»o  Aru.t 


aad  a  paiater,  Charles  is  aot  popularly  kaaiia« 
do  was  due,  to  preserve  the  awamry  of  tha 
's  ardour  and  pure  foelimn  far  tho  love  of  tha 


ASD  wamuvrnm 


THa  saeaBT  HisToar  or  ciiAai.as  i, 

■KaaiBTTA. 

The  secret  history  of  Charies  I,  and  his  quona  Heariolta 
of  Fraace,  opens  a  diflrrent  scene  from  the  oae  Ofhibitad 
ia  the  passioaato  draaia  of  our  history. 

The  kiag  is  accused  of  the  BMWt  spirklessmorionoaea  ; 
and  the  chaste  foadaess  of  a  husband  is  placed  amoag  hii 
politicd  errors.  Evea  Huaie  coaodves  that  his  qaeoa 
*predpiiaied  him  into  hasty  and  impra. Vat  oouasds,  aad 
Bishop  Kennet  had  aUodod  to  *  the  influence  of  a  stately 
queea  over  aa  aCectionate  husband.'  The  uiorioaniM 
«if  Charles  is  re^^choedby  dl  the  writers  of  a  ctrtaia  party* 
This  is  an  odium  which  the  kia^s  eaemies  first  threw  oaC 
to  nwke  him  coaieaiptible ;  white  his  apologists  iiaagiaed 
that,  ia  prrpetoating  this  aocasatioa,  they  had  discovwod, 
ia  a  weaknem  which  has  at  least  soaiething  aauablo,soiM 
palliatioa  for  his  owa  pditicd  aascoaduct.  The  foclioa^ 
loo,  by  thb  aspersioa,  promoted  the  alarm  they  spread  ia 
the  nation,  of  the  king's  indinatioa  to  popery ;  yet.  oa  tha 
coatrary,  Charles  was  thea  aiaking  a  Jetermmed  etaadL 
aad  at  lensth  tritanphed  over  a  Cathdie  factioa,  wlMh 
was  ruling  his  queen ;  and  this  at  the  risk  and  meaacs  of 
a  war  with  France.  Yet  this  firmaess  too  has  beea  da. 
aied  him,  evcra  by  his  apofo^  Hwae ;  that  hiotoriaa  oa 
bis  precoaceived  system  iaiagiaed,  that  every  aetioa  of 
Charles  I  originatM  ia  the  Dwie  of  Buckiagham,  aad  thai 
the  duke  por»aed  his  oersoad  quarrd  with  ]lichdM% 
and  taking  advaatage  d^ these  doroeetic  qnarrds,  had  per 
suaded  Charles  to  disanss  tho  Freach  attoadaats  of  Ihi 
quern. I 

There  are,  fortnaatdy,  two  letters  tnm  Charloa  I  la 
Buckiagham,  preeerred  w  the  state-papers  of  Lord  HadU 
wieke,  which  set  this  point  to  rest ;  taesedodsivdy  prova. 
that  tho  whde  matter  orij^mated  with  the  kiag  bimsoif,  aad 
that  Buckingham  had  tried  every  effort  to  penoade  biai 
to  the  contrary ;  for  tho  kiag  coaiplaias,  that  he  Imd  bom 
too  kaig  overcoaie  by  his  persuasjoao,  bat  that  ba  waa 
aow  •  resolved  it  smst  bo  doae,  aad  that  shortly  !"§ 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  character  of  a  qoeea,  who  m 
iamginsd  to  have  perfenaed  so  active  a  part  m  oar  UsloiTy 
scarcely  ever  appears  ia  it ;  whea  abroad,  aad  whoa  sba 
returned  to  England,  in  the  aridst  of  a  wialeriatoffa,  braif- 
iag  ail  the  aid  she  coald  to  her  aafbrtaaato  coasort,  thooa 
who  witnr>»ed  this  appearaaco  of  eaergy  imaj|aied  thai 
her  character  was  equally  poworfd  ia  the  csbiast,  Tol 
Henrietta,  afW  dl,  was  aothia|  amrs  thaa  a  voktUa 
womaa ;  one  who  hsid  never  studied,  aover  reflected,  aad 
whom  nature  had  fbramd  to  be  cbarmiag  and  haoghtj,  bat 
whose  vivadty  codd  aot  retam  evea  a  state-oscrst  Mr  a» 
hour,  and  whose  ideats  were  quite  opposito  to  those  oT 
deep  politiesi  iatrigao. 

Hearietta  viewed  evoa  the  characters  of  great  ama  widfr 
all  the  seasatioas  of  a  womaa.  Deocribiag  the  Sari  af 
Straflbrd  to  a  coafdeatid  fKead,  aad  haviag  observed  thai 
ho  was  a  great  laaa,  she  dwok  with  far  aiero  iaterest  mt 
his  persoa  t  *  Thoagh  ad  haadsoaie,*  said  she,  •  ba  waa 
agreeable  enough,  and  ho  had  tho  flaost  haads  of  aay  an» 

*  This  poem  Is  omhtod  hi  the  grsai  sdMsa  of  dho  klaa^ 
works,  publisbed  sftsr  the  Itsstorsthia  |  aad  wss  jivso  ■» 
Bornet  from  a  maonscilut  In  bis  *MeaMlrs  of  the  Dakes  al 
Hamlhoa;*  botkbadbeea  pabllsbsd  ia  rsrriacklsf>s •  Ub 
of  Charles  L> 

t  This  artlele  wss  compossd  wkbeot  aay  isflsllsctlsB  thsos 
part  of  the  sutjsct  had  bseo  amicipmsd  by  l«w^  Offhad.  la 
the  *  Anecdotes  of  Pdntbig  hi  England,*  many  cadoas  pai^ 
ticdars  srt  notlesd :  the  story  of  the  kkig*s  diamond  ssd  hai 
rsaebed  his  kirdsblp,  aad  Yertos  bad  a  motilaisd  uaiissilut  of 
tbelnveniory  of  the  khig*s  pictores,  fce.  discovsrsd  ia  wmt 
flsUs ;  fbr,  among  others,  moTB  ihsa  ihbty  pages  at  the  Ba^ 
gfaiaingtrtleitngiotheplaiesndjswols,  wsrs  mlsdaf.  Tha 
manoscrlpi  hi  the  Rarleian  collerttoa  Is  psrfket  Lsri  OrfhM 
has  also  glvsn  aa  biierssifaig  anecdote  to  show  dho  kkigfs  dl» 
cemmem  fai  the  knowledge  of  the  hands  of  lbs  pahasfi 
the  Iktle  snecdote  I  bare  relsied  f^sm  dho  Pi 


Hume,  vol.  YL  p. 
Lord  BardwkksS 
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■  tht  world.'  Laadwif  at  Burlioftoa  bty  in  Yorkchire, 
riM  lodfed  OB  the  quay ;  the  parliament's  adaiiral  harbar. 
«Hljr  jkmbUkI  bis  caonon  at  the  bouse ;  and  seteral  shot 
taacning  it,  ber  favourite,  Jermjn  requested  her  to  fljr ; 
i^  safelT  reached  a  caTem  in  the  fielos,  bur,  recollcciinf 
that  she  had  left  a  lap  dof  asleep  in  its  bed,  she  flew  back, 
•■d,  aaudst  the  cannoD-shoc,  returned  with  this  other  fa. 
fonrite.  The  queen  related  this  incident  ef  the  lap  dog 
In  her  friend  Madame  Moiteville;  these  ladies  considered 
k  as  a  eoniplete  «ro«an*s  ridory.  It  is  in  these  UMnioirs 
«e  6nd,  thai  when  Charles  went  down  to  the  house,  to 
•sne  on  the  five  leadinc  members  of  the  oppositioB,  the 
queen  couki  not  retain  ner  Ure'iv  temper,  and  impatiently 
babbled  the  plot ;  so  that  one  or  the  ladies  in  attendance 
isspatcbed  a  hasty  note  to  the  parties,  who,  as  the  kinf 
•Btered  the  house,  had  just  time  to  leave  it.  Some  have 
dated  the  ruin  of  his  cause  to  the  failure  of  that  impolitic 
■tepj  which  alarmed  every  one  lealous  for  that  spirit  of 
nditical  freedom  which  had  now  frown  up  in  the  commons. 
Incklents  like  these  mark  the  feminine  depositions  of 
Henrietta.  But  when  at  sea,  in  danger  of  beinf  taken  by 
a  parliamentarian,  the  queen  commanded  the  captain  not 
to  strike^  but  to  prepare  at  the  extremity  to  blow  up  the 
■hip,  relisting  the  swieks  of  her  females  and  domestics ; 
ire  perceive  how.  on  every  trying  occasion,  Henrietta 
•aver  forgot  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV  ;  that 
glorious  affinity  was  inherited  hy  her  with  all  the  sexual 
|Mide;  and  hence,  at  times,  that  energy  in  her  actions 
which  was  so  fsr  above  her  intellectual  capacity. 

And,  indeed,  when  the  awful  events  slie  had  witnessed 
were  one  by  one  registered  in  her  melancholy  mind,  the 
sensibility  of  the  woman  subdued  the  natoral  naughtiness 
ef  her  character ;  but,  true  woman !  the  feeling  creature 
ef  drcumttances,  at  the  Restoratinn  she  resuiiied  it,  and 
when  the  new  court  of  Charles  II  would  mit  endure  her 
obsolete  haughtiness,  the  dowageruiuern  left  it  in  all  the 
fiiU  bittorness  of  her  spirit.  An  hsoituaJ  gloom,  and  the 
Beageraess  of  grief,  during  the  commun wealth  had  changed 
a  coimtenance  once  the  most  lively,  and  her  eyes,  whoee 
dark  and  danling  lustre  was  even  celebrated,  then  only 
■hone  in  tears.  When  she  told  her  physician,  Sir  Theo- 
4on  Mayeme,  that  she  found  her  undemanding  wss  fail- 
Bg  her,  and  seemed  terrified  lest  it  was  approaching  to 
Badness,  the  court  physician,  hardly  courtly  to  fallen  ma* 
«SBtv.  replied,  *  Maoam,  fear  not  thai ;  for  you  are  already 
■ad.*  Hf nrietta  had  lived  to  coniera|>late  the  awful 
changes  of  her  reign,  without  comprehending  them. 

Waller,  in  the  provision  of  poetical  decoraiii)n,  makes 
Henrietta  so  beautiful,  that  her  beauty  wouM  affect  every 
lover  *more  than  his  private  loves.'  She  was  *the 
whole  world's  mistress.'  A  portrait  in  crayons  of  Hen- 
rietta at  Hampton'Cciuft  sadly  reduces  all  his  poetry,  for 
the  miraculous  was  only  in  the  foncy  of  the  court  poet. 
But  there  may  be  some  truth  in  what  he  says  of  the  eyes 
el*  Henrietta. 

Such  eyes  as  vours,  on  Jove  himself,  had  thrown 
As  bright  and  llerce  a  lightning  ss  his  own.* 

And  in  another  poem  there  is  one  characteristic  line 

—"—  Such  radiant  eyes, 
Buch  lovely  motion,  and  such  shsrp  replies.* 

In  a  MS.  letter  of  the  times,  the  writer  describes  the 
queen  as  *  nimble  and  quick,  black-eyed,  brown-hsired, 
■nd  a  brave  lady.'^  In  the  Ms.  journal  of  Sir  Svmonds 
lyEwes,  who  saw  the  queen  on  her  first  arrival  in  London, 
coM  and  puritanic  as  was  that  antiquary,  he  notices  with 
■ome  warmth  '  the  features  of  her  face,  which  were  much 
enlivened  by  her  radiant  and  uparkling  black  eye.'f  She 
appears  to  have  possessed  French  vivacity  both  in  her 
Manners  and  her  conversation :  in  the  history  of  a  queen, 
•n  accurate  concoptkm  of  her  person  enters  for  something. 

Her  talents  were  not  of  that  order  which  could  influence 
the  revohitions  of  a  people.  Her  natural  dispositioiM 
Mi^t  have  alfowed  her  to  become  a  pobtician  of  the  toil- 
ette, and  she  might  have  practised  those  slighter  artifices, 
which  mav  be  considered  as  so  many  politics  I  coquetries. 
But  Machiavelian  principles,  and  mvolved  intrigues,  of 
which  she  has  been  so  freely  accused,  could  never  have 
entered  into  hf*r  character.  At  first  she  tried  all  the  fer^ 
tile  inventions  of  a  woman  to  persuade  the  kingthat  she  was 
Ins  humblest  creature,  and  the  good  people  of  Englsiid,  that 
■be  was  quite  in  love  with  them.  Now  that  we  know  that  no 
fcBale  was  ever  more  deeply  tainted  with  Catholic  bigotry ; 

•  Sloane  M«58,  417«. 
taarLM68,i«t. 


ana  .hat,  haughty  as  sba  waa,  this  priaceaa  erfwed  te 
most  insultin|  superstitioos,  inflicted  as  nenaucw  by  hm 
priesu,  for  ihn  very  ■mrriagn  with  a  Froirstont  prines, 
the  following  new  facts  relating  to  her  first  arrival  nifiM- 
land,  curiously  contraM  with  the  mortified  fcrlinp  lii 
must  have  midurad  bf  iW  violaat  wipnrtsmim  of  her  ml 


We  must  bringfbrward  a  remarkable  and  iiiilimd 
document  in  the  Smbaasaes  of  Marshal  Ttassompmi-  * 
It  is  nothing  less  than  a  moat  solemn  oMigaiiaa  comracisd 
with  the  pope  and  her  brother,  the  King  df  France,  to  edi^ 
cale  her  children  as  Catholics,  and  only  to  diooae  Cathie 
lies  to  attend  them.  Had  tins  been  known  eiilier  to  Chsries, 
or  to  the  English  nation,  Hsorietin  could  never  have  be« 
permiued  to  ascend  the  English  Ihroae.  The  fate  of  botk 
her  sons  shows  how  faithfully  she  peifofsed  this  treason- 
able contract.  This  piece  ef  secret  tnsfoiy  opens  ths 
concealed  cause  of  those  deep  impress iona  of  that  foiik, 
which  both  monarchs  sudtod  m  with  thnr  nnlk ;  that  t» 
nmph  of  the  cradle  over  the  grave  which  moat  nsca  exp^ 
rience :  Charles  II  died  a  Catholic,  James  II  lived  asonsu 

When  Henrietta  was  on  her  way  to  England,  a  kgsis 
from  Rome  arrested  her  at  Amiens,  requiring  the  piincsM 
to  tmdergo  a  penance,  which  was  to  last  sixteen  days,  fsr 
marrying  Charles  witnout  the  papal  dispensation.  TIm 
queen  stopped  herjoumey,  and  wrote  to  iafbrm  the  kiiq; 
of  the  occasion.  Charles,  who  was  then  waiting  fcir  hcrsi 
Canterbury,  replied,  that  if  Henrietta  did  not  instandv  m 
ceed,  he  would  returaalnae  to  London.  HeariettadouMMi 
sighed  for  the  Pupe  and  the  nenance,  but  bIm  set  off  dM 
dsy  she  received  the  king's  letter.  The  kinc,  either  if 
his  windom  or  his  impatience,  delected  the  aim  of  the  Ro> 
man  pontiff*,  who,  had  he  been  permitted  io  arrest  dis 

Strogress  of  a  Queen  of  Enahuid  for  sixteen  days  m  dis 
see  of  all  Eumpe,  would  tnus  have  obtaiacd  a  tadt  sa* 
prrmscy  over  a  British  Monarch. 

When  the  king  arrived  at  Canterbury,  ahhougk  not  st 
the  moment  prepared  to  receive  him,  Henrietta  flew  is 
meet  him,  and  with  all  her  spontaneous  grace  and  naiivi 
vivacity,  kneeling  at  his  feet,  she  kissed  his  hand,  whils 
the  king,  bending  over  her,  wrapt  her  in  his  arms,  sad 
kissed  her  with  msny  kisses.  This  rnya]  and  yooihfid 
pair,  unusual  with  those  of  their  rank,  met  with  the  rafcr> 
ness  of  fovers,  and  the  first  words  of  Heurieila  were  ibf«s 
of  devotion  ;  Sin.  Jt  md$  vtmie  en  ee  pmit  d»  vefre  Jfa 
jttU,  ptmr  itrt  uaU  H  amuHmulit  de  usns.*  It  had  beea 
rumoured  that  she  wasnf  a  very  short  stature,  but,  reach- 
ing  to  the  king's  shouMer,  his  eyes  were  cast  down  to  hir 
feet,  seemiiiglv  observing  whether  she  used  art  to  increass 
her  height.  Anticipating  his  thoughts,  snd  playfully  shonN 
ing  her  feet,  she  declared,  that  *  she  stood  upon  her  o«a 
feet,  for  thus  high  I  am,  and  neither  higher  or  lower.'  Al^ 
ter  sn  hour's  conversation  in  privacy,  Henrietia  look  her 
dinnttr  surrounded  by  the  court ;  and  the  king,  who  had 
already  din«*d,  performing  the  office  of  her  carver,  cot  a 
pheasant  and  some  venison.  By  the  side  of  the  qoeea 
stood  her  thostly  confessor,  solemnly  reminding  her  ikat 
this  was  the  eve  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  was  to  be  fairttd, 
exhorting  her  to  be  cautious  tnat  she  set  no  scaadakn 
example  on  her  first  arrival.  But  Charles  and  his  court 
were  rtow  to  be  gained  over,  as  well  as  John  the  Baptirt. 
She  affectetl  to  eat  very  heartily  oi  the  forbidden  meal, 
which  gave  great  comfort,  it  seems,  to  several  of  her  bcv 
heretical  sul^ects  then  present ;  but  we  may  conceive  ihs 
psngs  of  so  confirmed  a  devotee !  She  carried  her  disn- 
mulation  so  far,  that  bemg  asked  about  thia  time  whether 
she  could  abide  a  Hogonot?  ahe  replied,  « Why  notf— 
Was  not  my  father  one  T  Her  ready  snules,  the  gractful 
wave  of  her  hand,  the  many  '  good  signs  of  hope,'  u  a 
contemporary  in  a  manuscript  letter  ex|Nvsses  it,  induced 
many  of  the  English  to  believe  that  Henrietta  mtght  ewa 
become  one  of  themselves !  Sir  Symonds  D*£wfa,  u 
appears  by  his  manuscript  diary,  was  struck  by  *  ber  de- 
portment to  her  women,  snd  her  looks  to  her  servaats, 
which  were  so  sweet  and  humble  !*!  However,  ibis  was 
in  the  first  days  of  her  arrival,  and  these  *  sweet  and  bum- 
ble  looks'  were  not  constant  ones ;  for  a  courtier  at  Wbile- 

*  Ambaassdes  dn  Marechal  de  Bssscmiplere,  Vol.  Ill,  41. 

f  A  letter  from  Dr  Msddus  to  Mr  Mead,  17  Jan.  leSiL  4I7T, 
Sloane  M98. 

I  Sir  8.  D'Ewe**  Journal  of  his  lif^.  Harl.  MS  6M.  Ws 
have  seen  our  puritanic  antkioary  describing  the  penen  cf  tbs 

aueen  with  some  warmth ;  but  *  he  could  not  sbnata  fnm 
eep>fetchr(l  sighs,  to  consMer  that  she  wanted  t^  knowlsdft 
of  mw  religkm,*  a  chcumsianee  that  Henrietta  wo«id  kaia  M 
lealously  regretted  for  Sir  Srmonds  hlmsslf  t 


LITERATPRE. 


•r  liul*  or  K 


i«l,  ahKTia,  IhU  •  Ui>  auccn,  bow-  I  Touikd  m  Ihi  pmnlnliiM,  mnpli  ibait ;  ud  ibom/t^ 
ra,  )FD  i>  of  ■  Plu'lKit  csuBlriuDU,  K  \  Buderw  ii  Jinn  Ihs  FiRl'i  lime,  *ha  niMd  ■  PiMih 
Itmbc  fuJI  rf  ipifil  ud  »i(out,  uiij  i  [!«"T  »lii>ul  nnnea  Otnrj ;  uid  llw  catmpoadiw*  « 
B  ordiurj  mduuoa ;  ind  ha  >dJi  in  BuiLkia  is  Ctwria  Iba  Mcoaira  nip  ■  InUVupaMd  B 
"  ■  ■  !d  b/  Fca.    TTi*  Fnach 


•BMB  uru  It  diiiur  bcinf  KHwhu  (ReriiniFd  wil*  ib* 
•ra  uil  eespuij,  ■  ilw  dnira  lu  Ul  out  of  ih>  chamber. 
I  »i>«s  Bm  ba  a  aattn  could  biTs  can  auch  a 
aomV*  Wa  iDaT  ■InaJj'  ilitccl  Iha  lair  >a»B  maak 
■aAbif  (mj  od  thm  iMIIirM  il  eonrad,  aian  ia  mu  ahoft 

By  Iha  marnaffa  eaMnet,  Hanrialla  nu  (0  k*  allowad 
k  hmuchnU  eaiabliahinnil,  compaaAl  of  bar  owd  tMopla ; 
Md  Iha  had  ben  esnlriml  M  ba  Ml  laaa  litan  ■  inall 
Frtaek  cokw,  aioailiu  thrc*  hmdrid  pamni.  Ii 
coMpoHd.  ia  fact,  a  Praodi  Aclifn,  and  looka  libs  a  conn 

E' <ei  ofRidtelMa'aio  ronbtr  hb  inrifUBlirrr,  braIKB- 
.  paniMad  eomaMndeDca  whb  tba  diacDDieBUd  Ciub- 
oTEimlaad.  Im  th«  iBalrMioa*  oTBaaMnipian,  ona  d 
dM  alkiail  objecii  a(  Iha  manian  ia  iha  gentrml  |»d  id 
Ika  CaUKdie  reli|igB.  by  aASnliiii  aona  ralief  lo  ihoar 
Eifliab  vbo  pnlnaad  il.  If  hownrr,  that  freal  Halo, 
van  war  apmiKiiiad  Ihia  polilieal  dcaipn  ih«  >tni|ilnlv 
■■d  prids  at  Ibc  Rcmaa  nruii  hcra  coiqpleirl;  orrnumcd 
>1  {  far  ia  Ih«r  Uind  »il  Ihs^  darad  la  >iiFDd  Ihcir  dtmiH- 
Ik  ImniiT  oier  vajcalj'  iUalT. 

The  Fmch  parij  had  iwl  knf  midcd  hwa,  tn  th« 
■Wall  jnloaan  balwsca  the  Iwo  MUnna  brubs  ogt.  AU 
■b*  EniJiah  >h(i  wn  nol  Calholia  ircre  »aB  dimiaHil 
6tm  Ibair  alKBdiDca  go  tha  qiinn,  br  be™iri  ohile 
Cbukt  na  amptllcd,  kjr  the  pa|iular  erf,  la  rorUd  ant 
SoflMll  Calhnliesia  aerra  the  qinen.or  tab*  praHni  ti 
iboalabrwiaatf  hnmaaa.  tIf  kiDi -t.  »«  ablif«l 
IB  MBpiof  Hmuiaanti  or  bini'i  nKaH'nicn.  lo  ataad  ai 
tlMdiiorarharelMH»>»i»<nanjGfO»En^ufa  vho 

drmw  ihiir   annta  to  del«d  line  concealed  Ciitwiia. 

aatnn.  Such  wm  the  indecml  accari  rihibitnj  b  pub- 
Se  J  Ibor  ware  bo*  l«a  remird  Id  prinlr.  The  fullow- 
kwa*r«daiai/HTiaf  i|r«ceber«  ihekiiig,ai  hia  son 

ftmtt  and  tha  kia^  cfaafiUiB,  ii  firea  ia  a  ■qaitiwri|ri  lob 


doaeiiiea  of  llw  queea  »m  eBfu^  ia  tower  atruiM  ( 
Ihcf  lent  ihclr  aaaaa  lo  hire  bauaeo  a  tha  aiAarha  eA.i» 
'  don,  whris,  aader  Iheir  prolaelHti,  lb*  EuHah  Catbslia 


paaaed  m  pnnnbfc 

— -!•  — r— ™  berawMl  towaida  har 

rojral  ceoBort,  iiapreaaed  on  b«  a  oootHaM  oflba  Elfliih 
nlHn,  aadadniuaiarourcuiIeiBa,  W  HnicaliriT,  u 
haa  ben.  wual  wilh  Ih.  Praaeh,  Md*  bar  MflMI  iIm 
EnilBh  l>B|uafe, u  if  Ihequcea oTEariand faaidM eov 
nxm  birmi  wilh  ihc  naiioo.  Tbejliad  sada  bar  n- 
■■deuce  a  place  rf  BMuriij  for  lb*  parwiM  aad  papan  (f 
the  dimnienied.  Yet  all  tbk  wu  haidj  Bore  (AHim 
than  the  hunHialing  iiala  lo  which  ibay  bW  rWncad  u 
EnglHh<|ueenb<|  Iheir  mooaalic  obedieDC* ;  ialbniaf  lb* 
moat  degrading  penaitHi.  Oo*  of  Iha  noal  Oafisnl  « 
alluded  lo  m  our  tiiiuxT.  Thi.  waa  a  barefaM  pilfrimaifa 
lo  TTburn,  where,  one  Durnkii;,  uadtr  Iha  (alJowa  oa 
which  H)  nwnj  Jeauiii  had  been  eicculed  aa  Irailora  la 
Eltubeih  Biid  June*  I,  aha  knelt  aad  pnTcd  lo  then  aa 
maiijn  at>d  lainu  who  hul  ahed  iheir  hlottl  i>  dafoaea  <d 
the  caihdic  eaue.*  A  BWMaeripi  laitar  of  the  lis« 
men'ioni  thai  '  ihe  prieaia  badalaomadahariUUa  niha 
•lin  in  a  fcul  amrmaf  frua  SooMrMI  bouaa  M  SI 
Jameaa,  her  LucirFriaa  eoahaaor  ridiu  thu  b*  W  ■ 
hueoach!  The).haTeia.d.her  lOfifcmdbal,  Wiea, 
and  lo  eu  hrr  meal  out  of  diibaa,  lo  wail  ai  Ibe  table  «l 

'C^ 

the  people,  [o  ai 


■  The  lEiaf  aad  m 


1  no  luni  ann  qofwa  mmag  iufptner  la  Ihe  preaenM^ 
■Ir  Hackn  (diaplaia  to  the  Lard  Keeper  WUIiaiMlt  be- 
iaf  tbea  lo  aajl  (raca,  the  cnaleaHv  would  bare  pretcaled 
Iml  hw  ihai  HaekM  ahand  him  awarj  whereupoe  the 
BanffiF  weal  le  the  wen'a  lide.  andTwiiaboui  to  aa« 
(race  afaia,  but  ihai  iha  bini  putliBc  ihe  iliihca  unto  him, 
a^  Ihe  eamra  hllia|  to  Ihcir  buaiaeti,  hindered.  Whea 
■Moar  waa  doae,  iht  ceafaaanr  ihouiht,  aiandini  b*  ihi 
faaea,  lo  haea  ben  Men  MrHacCel,  but  Mr^ube 


.Bsor.'i    11  ■  wiia  amcuiij  wg  coneeiirg  how  a 
— ■•  gf  pnaall*  indiicralioB  ahould  hne  been  auffareo  ii 
tfa>  Imhla  of  an  Engliih  aoTrreign. 

beb  an  thaAoaaaiio  aceouM*  I  hare  fIranRi  from  mi. 
Mtara  ef  iba  iivai;  bui  pariieulara  of  a  deeper  naturo 
■ar  be  diaeotcred  ia  Iba  aaawer  of  the  kiif'a  cMiDcil  to 
Marriwl  Baaaomalere,  praaairad  in  ih«  hiaioi*  of  hp  am- 
Umfi  tUaBHfabaibadWnihaatilTdcapaiahedaaanei. 
IrsardiBarraiDbuMdof  whan  lb*  Preach  parlj  wan  dii. 


■niaarranil 

a  r^,  aiaiaa  „_.  „   , 
a  linla  repubBo  wiiMa  Ibai 


-~    lUh^T^^iiflMane. 
Frcnefa  hauacboM  bad  foriaed 
'  anadna,  eaaAiniB|  wilh  (b* 
Ur,  andtaeitiaii  theapj 
■wiii*  piaelieeuaualwiihibal 
I  dw  daja  of  EKiabMh,  aa  iha 


I  Tba  aitfiw  efthe  t  Hb  oT  iMa  AnbHAop  aad  Letd  Keep- 

KiS.'Srsns&'r '"•'"*-—  '-^ 

^^TluuT  rnHdMrUcad  la  Mr  Mania  BMariUa,  OcNber, 


andabaurdptv 

And  if  the;  dare  ibm  ioiuli  (adda  ihe  writer)  ofi. 
daughter,  naler,  and  wde  gf  ao  (reat  kinn,  whal  akrera 
would  they  IM  make  ua,  the  people,  lo  aaJerto  Tf 

One  of  Ihe  artidea  ia  ihe  nmtracl  gf  marriaif*  waa,  thai 
ihe  queen  thould  han  a  chapel  ai  8t  Jaawa'a  ta  ba  buiH 
and  conmntrd  hy  hir  Pnacb  Uriiop ;  tba  prieala  becaBM 
nrv  impnriiniaie,  declarini  thai  witbauia  diapel  omm 
could  noi  be  pertWined  with  the  alata  it  oufhl,  bafin  Iha 
q.«*n.  The  king's  anawer  ii  not  ihat  afa  Baa  BclBari 
lo  popnrj,  '  II  Ih.  queta'i  chiaeT,  when  ibey  aow  aa./ 
mui,  la  nol  larp  enough,  let  Ihna  han  it  ■  Ike  (roal 
chunher ;  and,  if  Ihe  inat  rhanber  u  not  wide  eaoufb, 
Ihejr  might  iiae  Iha  garden    and,  iT  the  nrdea  would  Ml 

The  French  prieiii  and  Ihe  whole  party  (eelini  thei» 
aelm  ili,>hted,  and  eonatimra  worae  Iroalol,  were  bieed- 

Eriflind.  and  •iahed  ihemaeliaB  away ;  but  Diaar  faaTiiu 
wirehaaed  Iheir  placea  wilh  all  ihair  Ihtlinia,  wauM  han 
^en  ™ined  b.  Ihe  bnakin.  up  rf  ibc  eatabUahnenl.- 
Buaonpien  alludea  to  Ihe  broila  and  clamoura  gf  iheea 
French  alrangen,  which  eipoeed  them  lo  iha  laughler  of 
IhcEnghah  can;  ud  ane  cannot  bulnnilaia  ob«nh 
ing  in  one  of  Ihe  deipaiehei  of  Ihia  greai  inedialar  beiweea 
iwokmpaadaqueen.  addreaaed  totheBiiaiMar,ihaioBa 
ofihegnaiesiahaiaclea  which  ha  had  fbond  inlhMiU^ 
ciihnegniiatinn  aroaerrcnihebadebambBrwMBaa!  Tha 
French  kin(  being  deairoiia  of  hirini  two  additional  m- 
man  to  aiiend  Ihe  EngNah  oueni,  hia  mter,  Ibe  — Mtri- 
drrdedanw,  that  'it  wouldbe  man  anedjm  raihw  U 
itih  than  to  ■DctTaie  Ihe  nuBber  i  fir  lh«j  bO  Ura  aa 
jniher,  wiib  aucb  rancorou  jealouaiea  aad  eonitin, 
I  han  men  imbla  to  aiahe  then  tfit*  Oma  I  thai 

n  acconunodaie  the  differencea  beiweta  Iba  two  kiiM, 

Their  emlininl  biekeriDga,  and  oAea  their  ntinaiaun 
bingnage,  occiaian  Ihe  Engltih  lo  entertain  tba  mwt  cau. 
tenpiible  and  ridiciiloua  opiniona  of  our  natioa.  I  ahall 
not,  thereTon,  inaiat  on  Ihia  point,  unlaat  it  ahall  phaae  bit 

Thg'Ftanch  biihop  waa  under  the  aia  efthbty,  and  h« 

aibotitT  waa  imagined  lo  hire  been  but  irrsnnnUT  ireated 
f  Iwo  beauliTuI  nnfoa  is  that  dnl  war  of  w«a^  which 

*  Then  I r  —  r'-T-lilrhliiiiii^wiiiiiili^ 

Tl!e"^™  "f  hl'k^'"''  'iSl  ""■    ''^  MBIJa.  M> 
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ragbgt  one  of  whom,  Madame  Si  Qtorge,  wm  in 

Mch  I'avour,  and  most  intulerablj  hated  bj  Uie  Kngluh.*- 
Tet  Mich  was  English  gailaniry,  UiaC  the  king  |ircseaied 
tbM  ladj  on  her  disoussion  with  several  thousand  |MMinds 
And  Jewels.  There  was  someihinc  inoooeeivably  Uidicrous 
in  ine  notions  uT  the  Englinh,  of  a  bishop  hardly  of  age, 
aad  the  grarity  of  whose  character  was  probably  tarnished 
by  French  gesture  and  vivacity.  This  French  establish* 
■ent  was  oaily  growing  in  expense  and  number  i  a  manu- 
■cript  leUer  ol  the  times  states  that  it  cost  the  king  S40I  a 
day,  and  had  increased  from  three  score  persons  to  ibtir 
bundred  and  ibny,  besides  chiMren ! 

It  was  one  evcnini  that  the  king  suddenly  appeared, 
and,  summoning  the  French  household,  commanded  them 
to  take  their  iiisunt  departure^the  carnages  were  ure* 
pared  for  their  removal.  In  domg  this,  Cnarles  had  to 
resist  the  warmest  intreaties.  and  even  the  vehement  an* 
ger  oi*  the  queen,  who  is  said  in  her  rage  to  have  broken 
■everal  panes  or  the  window  of  the  apartment,  to  which 
the  king  dragged  her,  and  confined  her  from  them.'* 

The  scene  which  took  place  among  the  French  peo|rie, 
at  the  sudden  announcement  of  the  king's  determmaiion, 
was  remarkably  indecorous.    They  instantlv  flew  to  take 
posse  ssinn  of  all  the  queen's  wardrobe  and  jeweb;  they 
aid  not  kava  her,  it  appears,  a  change  of  bnen,  since  it 
was  with  difflcolt^  she  procured  one  as  a  favour,  according 
to  sane  inanM.4cnpl  letters  of  the  times.  One  of  their  extra- 
ordinary  expedients  was  that  of  inventing  bills,  for  which 
they  pretended  they  bad  engaged  themselves  on  account 
of  Uie  quern,  to  the  amount  of  10,0001,  which  the  queen  at 
first  owned  to,  but  afterwards  acknowledged  the  debts  were 
fictitious  ones.     Among  these  items  was  one  of  400{  for 
necessaries  for  her  majesty ;  an  apothecary's  bill  for  di  u«s 
of  800f;   and  another  of  ISOT  for   *the  bishop's  uiihJv 
water,'  as  the  writer  expresses  it.      The  young  French 
bishop  attempted  by  all  sorts  of  delays  to  avoid  this  igno- 
minious expulsion ;   till  the  king  was  forcrd  to  send  his 
yeomen  of  the  guards  to  turn  them  out  from  Somerset 
Douse,  where  the  juvenile  French  bishop  at  once  protest- 
ing against  it,  andmounting  the  steps  of  the  coach,  took 
his  departure  *  head  and  shoulders.'    It  appears  that  to 
pay  the  debts  and  pensifins,  besides  sending  the  French 
troops  free  home,  cost  fiO.OOOf. 

In  a  long  procession  of  nearly  fortv  coaches,  after  four 
days  tedious  travelling  tht* y  reached  Dover ;  but  the  speo- 
Uclecf  these  impaiieot  f«ireigners  so  reluctantly  quilling 
England,  gesticulating  their  sorrows  or  their  quarrels,  ex- 
posed them  to  the  derision  and  stirred  up  the  prejudices 
of  the  common  people.  As  Msdaroe  George,  whose  vi- 
vacity is  always  described  extrsvsgantly  French,  was  step- 
ping into  the  boat,  one  of  the  mob  coum  not  resist  the  sai- 
isfsciion  of  flini{ing  a  stone  at  her  French  cap ;  su  Eok* 
lish  courtier,  who  was  conducting  her,  instanily  quitted  his 
charge,  ran  the  fellow  through  the  body,  and  quietly 
returned  to  the  boat.  The  roan  died  on  the  spot ;  but  no 
fiirther  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  the  inconsid- 
erate gallantry  of  this  English  courtier. 

But  Oharies  did  not  show  his  kindly  firmness  only  on 
this  occasion  :  it  did  not  forsake  him  when  the  French 
Bf  arshal  Bassompiere  was  instantly  sent  over  to  awe  the 
king;  Charies  sternly  offered  the  alternative  of  war, 
rather  than  permit  a  French  faction  to  trouble  an  English 
Court.  Bassompiere  makes  a  curious  observation  in  a 
letter  !o  the  French  Bi»hop  of  Mende,  who  had  been 
jn«!  scat  away  from  England ;  and  which  serves  as  the 
most  positive  evidence  of  the  firm  refusal  of  Charles  I.^ 
The  French  marshal,  after  stating  the  total  failure  of  his 
Mission,  exclaims,  *  See,  sir,  to  what  we  are  reduced !  and 
imagine  my  |rief,  that  the  Queen  of  Grea/  Britain  has  the 
pain  of  viewmg  my  departure  without  being  of  any  service 
to  her  ;  but  if  you  consider  that  I  was  sent  here  to  make  m 
tmUroei  ofmammg%  thtervtd,  tmd  to  wuantmin  the  Cathoik 
ReUgiMi  m  a  emuttiy/rwm  which  thnffermerly  hanUhtd  it  to 
%roak  a  eontraet^maniagtt  you  will  assist  in  excusing  me 
of  this  failure.*  The  French  marshal  has  also  preserved  the 
same  distinctive  feature  of  the  nation,  ns  well  as  of  the  mon- 
ardi,  who,  surely  lo  his  honour  as  King  of  England,  felt 
and  acted  on  this  occasion  as  a  true  Briton.  *  I  have  found,* 
■aya  the  Gaul,'  humility  among  Spaniards,civiliiy  and  couiw 
teay  aiMNig  the  Swiss,  in  the  embassies  I  had  the  hon«>ur 
to  perform  hr  the  king;  but  the  English  wouM  not  in  the 
least  abate  of  their  natural  pride  and  arroeance.  The 
%ing  is  so  resolute  not  to  re-establiah  any  French  about 

^  A  lever  (hran  Mr  fory  lo  Mr  Mead  contains  a  full  accounc 
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the  queen,  his  consort,  and  was  so  atem  (nsda)  in  spsah 
ing  to  me,  that  it  is  impossible  lo  bava  been  more  atw' 
In  a  word,  the  French  marshal,  with  all  bia  vauals  aai 
his  threats,  discovered  that  Charlea  I  was  tha  true  rapra* 
sentaiive  of  his  subjects,  and  that  the  king  had  ibe  sasM 
feelings  with  the  people :  this  indcod  was  not  always  tha 
case  I  this  transaction  took  place  in  lOSi,  and  when,  km 
years  afterwards,  it  sias  attempted  again  to  introduce  esiw 
tain  French  persona,  a  buhop  and  a  pbjsiciaB,  about  the 
queen,  the  kmg  absohiialy  rafuaed  avcn  a  Francb  phys»> 
dan  who  had  come  over  with  the  intention  of  being  cba> 
aea  the  queen*s,  under  the  sanctina  of  the  quaen  mother. 
Thia  little  circomalnaca  ajMcars  in  a  manutcript  letter 
from  Lord  Dorchester  to  Mr  Da  Vic,  oaa  of  the  king's 
agents  at  Paris.    After  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  this 
French  |ihysician,  hb  lordship  proceeds  to  nolica  the  for> 
mer  deterroinaiion.'*  of  the  king;  *  yet  Ihia  man,'  be  adds, 
*  hath  been  addresai..*  to  the  amhasaador  to  introduce  him 
bto  the  court,  and  tha  oueen  persuaded  in  deara  and 
plaine  terms  to  speak  to  tne  kmg  to  admit  hka  as  domra 
tique.    His  majesty  expressed  ma  daslaka  at  tlua  proceed" 
ing,  but  contented  himself  to  let  the  ambasaador  know  iliat 
this  doctor  may  return  as  hea  la  con»e,  with  intimatioa 
that   he  shouU  do  it  apaedily;  the  Frandi  ambawadnr. 
willing  to  help  the  matter,  spake  to  the  king  that  the  said 
doctor  might  be  admitted  to  kiss  tha  queen's  hand,  and  ta 
Carrie  the  news  into  France  of  her  aafo  delivary  ;  whick 
the  kina  excused  by  a  avil  anawer,  and  Iwa  aiaea  com- 
manded ine  to  let  the  ambassador  understand,  that  he  bad 
heard  him  as  Monsieur  de  Fontaaay  in  this  pnrticidar,  bat. 
if  he  shouM  persist  and  press  him  as  ambassador,  he  abooM 
be  forced  ft  say  that  which  wouU  displeaae  kim.'«« 
Lord  Dorchester  adds,  that  he  informa  Mr  De  Tic  of  these 
particulars,  that  he  ahouM  not  want  for  tha  iafbrmaiioa 
ahiMild  the  matter  be  revived  bj  tha  French  ^onrt,  clbsa» 
wise  he  need  not  notice  it.* 

By  this  narrative  of  aecret  history  Charlea  I  does  aef 
app«?ar  so  weak  a  slave  to  bia  queen,  as  our  vsritera  cchs 
from  each  other ;  and  those  who  make  HearieUa  ao  is> 
portant  a  personage  in  tha  cabinet,  appear  to  have  beet 
imperfectly  acquamted  with  their  real  talenta.  Charles, 
indeed,  was  deeply  enamoured  of  tha  queen,  for  be  was 
indined  to  strong  personal  attachments ;  and  *tha  temper* 
ance  of  his  youth,  by  which  he  had  lived  aofree  from  per* 
sonal  vice,'  as  May  the  narliameniary  historian  expressss 
It,  even  the  gav  levity  ol  Buckingham  seems  never,  in  ap> 
oroaching  llie  king,  to  have  violated.  Charlea  adniircd  m 
Hrnrietiaall  th;s9e  personal  gracea  which  ha  himsdf  waa> 
led  ;  her  vivacity  in  conversation  enlivened  has  own  sen* 
ousness,  and  her  gay  volubility,  the  defective  utterance  d 
his  own  ;  while  the  ver*atihtv  of  her  mannera  relieved  his 
own  formal  habits.  Doubdess  the  oueen  exercised  the 
same  p<)wer  over  this  monarch  which  vivacious  fessales 
are  privilesed  by  nature  to  possess  over  their  husbands  % 
she  was  often  listened  to,  and  her  suggeotions  were  some- 
tiiiies  approved :  but  the  fixed  and  avalematic  principles 
of  Uie  character  and  the  government  of  ibis  nMmarch  saost 
not  be  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  a  mere  lively  and  vola- 
tile woman  ;  we  must  trace  them  lo  a  higher  aourrs;  ta 
his  own  inherited  cnnceptions  of  tha  regal  nghta,  if  ws 
wouM  seek  for  tiuth,  and  read  the  history  of  busaan  natara 
in  the  history  of  Chariea  I. 

TRB  MINISTBa— THE  CAKDIITAL  mJEM  OF  BICBSLIKV* 


Richelieu  was  the  greatest  of  statesmen,  if  he 
maintains  himself  by  the  greateat  power  ia  nnsmarily 
the  greatest  minister.  He  was  called  *  the  King  of  this 
King.'  After  having  kmg  tormented  hisaaeir  and  Franca, 
he  left  a  great  name  ana  a  great  empire  both  alike  tha 
victims  of  splendid  ambition !  Neither  thin  great  mims* 
ter,  nor  this  |Teat  nation,  tasted  of  happinesa  under  his 
mighty  administration.  He  had,  iadaed,  a  heartlaanssi 
in  nis  conduct  which  obstriKted  by  no  relentinga  thsaa 
remorseless  decisions  wluch  made  hioi  terribla.  But, 
while  he  trode  down  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  nobiss, 
and  drove  his  patroness  the  queen  aMMkar,  intna  misaraMa 
exile,  and  contrived  that  the  king  ahouM  fear  and  bate  Ma 
brother,  and  all  the  cardinaUdmia  diose,  Richelieu  was 
grinding  the  face  of  the  poor  by  exorbitant  taxation,  sad 
converted  every  town  in  France  into  a  garriaoa ;  it  was 
said  of  him,  that  he  never  fiked  to  be  in  any  place  whaia  hi 
was  not  the  strongest.  *  The  commiasionara  cT  the  «» 
chequer  and  the  commanders  of  tha  army  habata 

»  A  letter  fteta  the  Eart  afPsfthssisr,  W  Maj.l 
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ciIMtoa  goUea  banrett ;  and  w  Um  ialenailhe 
lai  M  charfvd  with  th«  nas  nf  all  tb«  world,  and  is 
afraid  of  hw  life.'  Thus  Grocuu  ipealu,  im  oar  of 
laUcrt,  «f  the  mteraU*  ntuatioQ  of  thia  great  mini*- 
ter,  ■■  Us  acoouac  of  the  court  of  Praoce  m  16SS,  when 
he  rreided  there  as  Swedish  ambassador.  Yet  such  is 
ttw  delosioa  of  these  great  pditicaans,  who  consider  what 
Ibej  term  aCoCe  mirreste  aa  paramoont  to  all  other  duties, 
human  or  divine,  that  wliile  their  whole  life  is  a  series  of 
spjiression,  of  troubles,  of  deceit,  and  of  cmelty,  their  sMf 
■snaitem  iods  nothing  to  reproach  itself  with.  Of  any 
other  confcieoce,  it  seemi  ab^olutelj  necessary  that  they 
•hould  be  diveetcd.  Richcbeu,  on  his  death  bed,  made  a 
■elemn  protestation,  appealing  to  the  last  judge  of  man, 
who  was  about  to  pronounce  his  sentence,  that  he  never 
proposed  any  thing  but  for  the  good  of  religion  and  the 
state ;  that  is,  the  Catholic  religion  and  his  own  adminis- 
tratMm.  When  Louis  XI II,  who  virited  him  in  bis  last 
■omenta,  took  from  the  band  of  an  attendant  a  olate  with 
two  yolks  of  eggs,  that  the  King  of  France  mignt  himself 
serve  his  expirmg  minister,  Richelieu  died  in  all  the  self^ 
delun«jn  of  a  great  minisler. 

The  sinister  means  he  practised,  and  the  pofitical  de- 
ceptions he  cnni  rived,  do  not  yield  in  subtibty  to  the  dark 
grandeur  of  hu  ministerial  character.  It  appears  that,  at 
a  critical  moment,  when  he  felt  the  king's  favour  was  wav- 
ering, he  secretly  ordered  a  battle  to  be  kNrt  by  the  French, 
to  deternsiiie  the  king  at  once  not  to  give  up  a  miniaier 
who,  he  knew,  was  the  only  man  who  could  iHihti  hte 
out  of  this  new  diAcullv.  In  our  great  civil  war,  this 
■iatsier  pretended  to  Cfharies  I  that  he  was  attempt- 
Big  to  %rin  the  parliament  over  to  him  while  he  was  back- 
mg  their  most  secret  projects  against  Charles.  When  a 
French  ambassador  addrecsed  Uie  pariiament  as  an  inde- 
pendent power,  after  the  king  had  broken  with  it,  Charles, 
■ansibly  afleeted,  remonstratvd  with  the  Frmch  court ;  the 
minister  disavowed  the  whole  proceeding,  and  instantly  re- 
called the  ambassador,  while  at  the  wwy  moment  hi* 
secret  acents  were  to  their  best  embroiling  the  affairs  of 
both  parties.^  The  object  of  Richelieu  was  to  weaken 
the  Enflish  monarchy,  so  as  to  busy  itself  at  home,  and 
prevent  iia  fleets  and  its  armies  thwarting  his  prftjects  on 
Iho  continent,  lest  England,  jealous  of  the  greatness  of 
IVanee,  shouU  declare  itself  tor  Spain  the  moment  it  had 
wcovered  its  own  tranquillity.  This  is  a  stratagem  loo 
srdiaaryr  with  great  ministers,  those  plagues  on  the  esrih, 
who,  with  their  state  reasons,  are  fiir  cutting  as  many 
Ihroau  as  Qod  idcases  among  every  other  nation.t 

A  fragment  of  the  secret  history  of  this  great  minister 
may  be  gathered  from  that  of  some  of  his  cunfidential 
agents.  One  exposes  an  invention  of  this  minister's  to 
d»orten  his  cabinet  labours,  and  to  have  at  hand  a  screen, 
when  that  useful  contrivance  was  requisite  ;  the  other, 
the  terrific  effects  of  an  agent  setting  up  to  be  a  fiolitician  on 
rmnt,  affaiast  that  of  bis  master's. 
*s  confsssor  was  one  Father  Joseph ;  but  this 
designed  to  be  employed  rather  in  state  affairs, 
than  in  those  which  conceme<l  his  conscience.  This 
■inisf or,  who  was  never  a  penitent,  could  have  none.  Fa- 
dier  Jiseph  had  a  turn  Cir  political  negociaiion,  otherwise 
he  had  not  been  the  cardinal's  confessor ;  but  this  turn  was 
«f  that  sort,  said  the  Nuado  Spada,  which  was  adapted  to 

o  darsadon  details  the  pnlUeal  coquetries  of  Monsieur  La 
rsnii ;  his  *  notaUe  familiarky  widi  those  who  governed  moct 
la  the  two  houses  ;*  II,  M. 

t  Home  eeemsio  hare  discovered  In  Estradas*  MemolrB,  the 
fsal  occasion  of  Richelieu's  conduct.  In  1689,  the  French  and 
Doich  proposed  tlividins  the  kiw^coumry  nrovimra  :  England 
was  CO  stand  nsuier.  Charles  replied  to  D'Estradrs,  that  his 
army  and  fleet  should  instantly  sail  lo  prevent  them  prnirctad 
wnqiifus  From  thai  moment  the  intolerant  ambicinn  of  Riche- 
kso  swelled  the  venonr  of  his  hsart,  ami  he  eagerly  aeixed  on 
dhs  flr«op|»ctanky  oi'auuplyinr  the  Covenaniere  in  Bcotiaml 
Vhh  arano  and  monev.  Hume  oh«erves,  that  Charles  here 
sapreased  his  mind  wah  aa  impruilem  candour ;  but  k  provea 
ha  had  acquksd  a  Just  hlea  of  national  Interetf.  VI.  MT.  See 
an  ihU  a  very  curious  passaffs  hi  the  Catholic  Dwkl^s  Church 


follow  op  to  tlie  utmost  the  views  and  notions  cf  the 
ter,  rathes  than  to  draw  the  cardinal  to  bis,  or  lo  indues 
him  to  change  a  titthi  of  his  designs.  The  truth  is,  that 
Father  Joseph  preferred  going  about  in  his  chsdriot  cm 
mmisterial  missions,  rather  than  walking  solitary  to  his 
convent,  after  listening  to  the  unmeaning  coiifemiuas  d  Car* 
dinal  Richelieu.  He  made  himself  so  mtimaldy  aommint* 
ed  with  the  plaaa  and  will  of  this  great  minister,  that  Ito 
could  venture,  at  a  pinch,  lo  act  without  orders ;  lad 
foreign  aCairs  were  particularly  consigned  to  his  maaago* 
meat.  Grotius,  when  Swediaih  ambassador,  knew  them 
both.  Father  Joseph,  he  tells  us,  was  employed  by  Car* 
dinal  Richelieu  to  open  negociaiitms,  and  put  them  hi  a 
way  to  succeed  to  his  aaind,  and  then  the  cardinal  woiUd 
step  in,  and  undertake  the  finishing  himself.  Joseph  took 
business  in  hand  when  they  wer»  green,  and,  after  npeniag 
them,  he  handed  them  over  to  the  canlmal.  In  a  ooafev- 
ence  which  Grotius,  behl  with  the  parties,  Joseph  begaa 
the  treaty,  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  first  contest.  After  a 
warm  debate  the  cardhml  interposed  as  arbitrator  t  *  A 
middle  way  will  reconcile  you,'  said  the  nunister,  *  and  as 
you  and  Joseph  can  never  agree,  I  now  make  you  trisnds.'* 

That  this  was  Richelieiri  practice,  appears  inm 
ther  similar  personage  mentioned  by  Grotius,  but  one 
careless  and  less  cunning.  When  the  French  amli 
dor,  Leon  Brulart,  assisted  by  Joseph,  oonehided  at  Ratia- 
bon  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor's  ambassador,  on  its  arrival 
ths  cardinal  unexpectedly  disapproved  of  it,dedariag  that 
the  ambassador  bad  exceeded  nis  instructions.  But  Bru- 
krt,  who  was  an  oU  statesman,  and  Joseph,  to  whom  iba 
cardinal  confided  his  most  secret  views,  it  was  not  sup- 
posed couM  have  commiued  such  a  gross  error ;  and  it  was 
rathrr  beheved  that  the  cardiiul  changed  his  opinions  with 
the  state  of  affairs,  wishing  for  peace  or  war  as  they  suited 
the  French  interests,  or  as  he  conceived  they  tended  to 
render  his  administration  necessarv  to  the  crown. f  When 
Bruhirt,  on  his  return  from  bis  embassy,  fiiund  this  ouicry 
raised  against  him,  imd  not  a  murmur  against  Joseph,  he 
explained  the  mystery ;  the  caidinal  had  raised  this  di^ 
mour  against  him  merely  to  cover  the  instructions  which 
he  had  himself  given,  and  which  Brulart  was  eotivinced  he 
had  received,  through  his  organ  Father  Joseph :  a  man, 
said  he,  who  has  nothing  »f  the  Capuchin  but  the  frock, 
and  nmhmg  of  the  Chnstian  but  ine  name  i  a  mind  so 
practbed  in  artifices,  that  he  eouhl  do  nothing  without  de 
ception  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  Ratiebon  nrgolia- 
lion,  Brulart  discovered  that  Joseph  would  never  commit 
nicate  lo  him  any  business  till  the  whole  was  finally  ar- 
ranged :  the  sole  object  of  his  pursuits  was  to  find  msans 
to  gratify  the  cardinal.  Such  free  sentiments  nearly  cost 
Brulart  his  head;  for  once  in  quitting  the  cardinal  in 
warmth,  the  minister,  following  him  to  tlie  door,  and  pam 
ing  hts  hand  over  the  other's  neck,  observed  that,  ■  Brulart 
was  a  fine  man,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  divide  the  head 
from  the  body.' 

One  more  anecdote  of  this  good  Father  Joseph,  the  fa- 
vourite instrument  of  the  most  importont  and  covert  do* 


i  apoloffiscs 
'policy  was  ii 


Charles  I  himself  who  sent  fleets  and  armies  to  aaaist  the  Hu- 

~  sots,  or  French  nbels,  as  hs  calls  them  ;  ami  that  thia  waa 

I  constant  practice  of  t^ueen  Clixabeth*8  minlatry,  to  foment 

'  Toness  In  ssveral  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  siipimrt 

lebeilkMs  subieets ,  aa  the  fbrna  ahe  employed  fin*  thai 

m  both  hi  Franca,  Flandscs,  and  Scniland,  are  an  undo- 
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aims  of  this  minister,  has  been  preserved  in  the  Afc 
ReeomdiU  of  ViUorio  8iri,|  an  Italian  AbM,  the  Pmco- 

eus  of  France^  but  afterwards  pensioned  hy  Maxarme. 
ichelieo  had  m  vain  tried  to  gam  over  Colonel  Omano, 
a  man  of  talents,  the  governor  of  Monsieur,  the  only  bro- 
ther of  Louis  XIII;  not  accustomed  to  have  his  offbrs 
refused,  he  resolved  to  ruin  him.  Joseph  was  now  em- 
ployed to  contract  a  particular  friendship  with  Omano,  and 
to  suggest  to  him,  that  it  was  full  time  that  his  pupa  should 
be  admitted  into  the  council,  to  acquire  some  pdittral 
knowledge.  The  advancement  of  Ornann's  royal  pupfl 
was  his  own  ;  and  as  the  king  had  no  children,  Ine  crown 
might  descend  to  Monsieur.  Omano  therefore  took  the 
first  opportunity  to  open  himself  to  the  king,  on  the  propri- 
ety of^  initiating  his  brother  into  affairs,  either  in  council, 
or  by  a  oommuid  of  the  army.  This  the  kmg,  as  usual, 
immediately  communicated  to  the  Cardinal,  who  was  wel 
prepared  to  give  the  request  the  most  odious  turn,  and  to 
alarm  hb  ma^jesty  with  the  character  of  Omano,  who,  he 
said  was  inspiring  the  young  prince  with  ambitious  thoughts, 
that  the  next  step  would  be  an  attempt  to  share  the  crown 

*  Orotil  Epistole,  tti  and  880.  lb.  Ams.  1667.  A  voltmw 
which  comains  2500  letters  of  this  gr^at  man. 

t  La  Vie  do  Canllnal  Due  de  Richelieu,  anonymous,  but 
written  by  Jean  le  Clerc,  vol.  I,  flOT.  An  Inrmartial  but  heavy 
life  of  a  great  niiniiner,  of  whom,  between  tne  ponsrnrtos  m 
hie  flauefer*.  and  the  aatlrss  of  hissaemias.  It  was  dimrilli 
diacnvera  fun  medium 

X  Men.  Rac.  voL  Yl,  UL 
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ttsrir  with  hn  nu^eatj.  The  cardioAl  forenaw  how  much 
Montieiir  would  be  ooeoded  by  the  refusal,  aiKi  wouki  not 
tu\  to  betray  hie  impatience,  and  inflame  the  jealous/  of 
the  king,  z  el  Richelieu  bore  siill  an  open  face  and  friend- 
^  voice  for  Ornano,  whom  he  was  every  day  undermming 
■I  the  king's  favour,  till  all  terminated  in  a  pretended  con- 
qpracy,  and  Ornano  perished  in  the  Bastiie,  of  a  f^er,  at 
ImM  caught  there.  So  much  for  the  friendiihip  of  Father 
loeeph !  And  by  such  men  and  such  means,  the  a»tuie 
■inieler  secretly  threw  a  seed  of  perpetual  hatred  between 
die  royal  brothers,  producing  conspiracies,  often  clo»ing 
in  bloiod,  which  only  his  own  haughty  tyranny  had  pro* 


Fathar  Joteph  died  regrected  by  Richelieu ;  he  wss  an 
Ingenious  sort  of  a  ereoters,  and  kept  his  carriaee  to  his 
last  day,  but  his  name  is  only  preserved  in  secret  histories. 
The  fate  of  Father  Caussin,  the  author  of  the  *  Cours 
Bainte,'  a  populsr  book  among  the  Catholics  fur  its  curious 
nligious  stories,  and  whose  name  is  better  known  than 
Father  Joseph's,  shows  how  this  minister  could  rid  himself 
of  iaiher'COiifessors  who  persisted,  according  lo  their  own 
■otions,  to  be  honest  men  in  spite  uf  the  minister.  Thb 
|Hece  uf  secret  history  is  drawn  from  a  manuscript  narra- 
tive which  Caussin  left  addressed  to  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits.^ 

Richelieu  dioee  Father  Caussin  f(ir  the  king's  confeksor, 
and  he  had  scarcely  entered  his  office,  when  the  cardinal 
informed  him  of  the  king's  romantic  frierid»hip  for  Made- 
■UMselle  La  Fayette,  oTwhom  the  cardinal  was  extremely 
jealous.  Desirous  of  geitinc  rid  altogether  of  this  sort  of 
lender  connexion,  he  nmted  to  the  new  confessor  that, 
kowever  innocent  it  might  be,  it  was  attended  with  perpe- 
tual danger,  which  the  lady  herself  scknowledsed,  and, 
I  warm  with  all  the  motions  of  grace,'  had  declared  her 
intention  to  turn  '  Relisieuse  ;'  and  that  Caussin  oujht  lo 
dispose  the  king's  mind  to  see  the  wisdiim  (if  the  resnlu- 
tion.  It  happened,  however,  that  Caussin  C(»n«idered  that 
this  lady,  whose  zeal  for  the  hapfiiness  of  the  people  was 
Well  known,  might  prove  more  serviceable  at  court  than  in 
a  cloister,  so  that  the  good  father  was  very  inactive  in 
the  business,  and  the  roinisttr  bepsn  to  suspect  thai  he  had 
m  hand  an  instrument  not  at  all  fitted  to  it  as  Father  Jo- 
■sph. 

*  The  motions  of  grace'  were  however,  more  active  than 
die  confessor,  and  mademoiselle  retired  to  a  monastery. 
Richelieu  learned  that  the  king  had  paid  her  a  visit  of  three 
liours,  snd  he  accused  CausRin  of  encouraging  these  se- 
cret interviews.  This  was  not  denied,  but  it  was  sdroiily 
insinuated,  that  it  was  prudent  not  abruptly  to  oppostr  the 
^olence  of  the  king's  passion,  whirh  seemed  reasonsble 
lo  the  minister.  The  king  continued  these  visits,  and  the 
bdy,  in  concert  with  Causiin,  imuressed  on  the  king  the 
nost  unfavourable  sentiments  of  the  miiiiyter,  the  t^vranny 
exercised  over  the  exiled  queen^mother,  and  the  prmces  of 
the  blood  ;t  the  grinding  taxes  he  levied  on  the  pt^le,  his 
projects  of  alliance  with  the  Turk  against  the  Chrisiian 
sovereigns,  lie.  His  msjesiy  sighed  ;  he  axked  Caussin 
if  he  could  name  any  one  capable  of  occupying  the  minis- 
ter's place  ?  Our  simple  politician  had  not  taken  such  a 
ooosideraiion  in  his  mind.  The  king  askt>d  Caussin 
whether  he  would  meet  Richelieu  face  to  face  7  The  Jesuit 
was  again  embarrassed,  but  summoned  up  the  resolution 
with  equal  courage  and  simplicity. 

Caussin  went  for  the  purpose  :  he  found  the  king  clos rt- 
•d  with  the  minister ;  the  conference  was  long,  from  which 
Caussin  argued  ill.  He  himself  tels  us,  that  weary  of 
wnithig  in  the  ante-chnmber,  he  contrived  to  be  admitted 
falo  the  preeence  of  the  king,  when  he  perfiirnted  his  pro- 
■ise.  But  the  case  was  allere<) !  Caussin  had  lost  his 
Oause  before  he  pleaded  it.  and  Richelieu  had  completely 
justified  himsHt  to  the  king.  The  good  father  was  told 
that  the  king  would  not  perform  his  devotions  that  day,  and 
that  he  might  return  to  Paris.     The  next  morning  the 

•  h  Is  qi>oie<l  In  (he  '  Remarques  Critiques  sur  le  Diction- 
Bstra  de  Bsyle,*  Psris  1748.  This  aoon^moiis  folio  volume 
was  written  by  Le  Sieur  Joly,  a  csnon  or  Dijon,  and  is  full  of 
curious  resesrrhes,  and  many  authentic  (iinroveries.  The 
writer  is  no  philosopher,  but  hecorrerip  and  sdds  tothe  know* 
todf s  ofBHyle.  Here  I  found  someorieinai  snerdoiesof  Ho)>by, 
IVom  MS.  soiiit-es,  during  ('  ai  philosopher's  residence  at 
Pari^,  which  I  have  riven  in  '  Quarrels  of  Authors.* 

t  Montresnr,  sttscned  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  has  left  us 
•ome  very  curious  memoirs,  in  two  vmall  volumes :  the  second 
Breeenrinf  many  hi*lorical  documents  of  that  nctive  peri<Nl. 
This  sfrfrited  writer  has  not  henitatrd  to  detail  his  projectt  for 
IDS  BBsaMlnsiton  of  ihs  tyrannical  nhiisier. 


whole  affair  was  cleared  up.  An  order  feon  cowrt  prehu 
bited  this  voluble  Jesuit  eiiner  firon  speaking  or  writag  tt 
any  person ;  and  (art her  drove  him  away  in  an  indeaenl 
winter,  sick  in  body  and  at  heart,  till  he'found  hiuiMelf  u 
exile  oo  the  barren  rocks  of  Cluimper  in  Britany,  whera 
anoog  the  savage  inhabitants,  he  was  continually  menaced 
by  a  prison  or  a  gallows,  which  the  terrific  miiosier  lost  no 
opportunity  to  place  before  his  imaginatioB ;  and  ocean 
ally  despatched  a  Paris  Oaxette,  which  dutilled  (he  vei 
of  Richelieu's  heart,  and  which,  like  the  eagle  nf  Pr 
theus,  could  gnaw  at  the  heart  of  the  insulated  fw4itirfia 
chained  to  his  rock.* 

Such  were  the  contrasted  fates  of  Father  Joseph  and 
Father  Cauasin !  the  one  the  ingenious  ctmIidv,  the  other 
the  simple  oppositionist,  of  this  great  minister. 

TBB  MIIflSTEK — DUSB  OP  BUCXIHaBAM,  LOHD  ADVI- 
KAL,   LOKD  nXHEBAL,  ftc.  I(C.  9lc 

*  Had  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  been  bleaKd  with  a 
faithful  friend,  qualified  with  wisdom  and  integrity,  the 
duke  would  have  committed  as  few  faults,  and  done  u 
transcendent  worthy  actions,  as  any  man  in  that  age  in 
Europe.'  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Clarendon  in 
the  prime  of  life,  when  yet  untouched  by  party  feeling  '  e 
had  no  cause  to  plead,  and  no  quarrel  with  Iruih.t 

The  portrait  of  Buckingham  by  Hume  seems  to  me  a 
character  dove-tiuled  into  a  system,  adjusted  to  his  plan  U 
lightening  the  errors  of  Charles  I,  by  participating  them 
among  others.  This  character  conceala  the  more  favoaiw 
able  pans  of  no  ordinary  man :  the  spirit  which  was  fitted 
to  lead  others  by  its  own  uivincibiliiy,  and  some  qualitiea 
he  possessed  of  a  heller  nature.  AU  the  fascinaiMm  of  hii 
character  is  lost  in  the  general  shade  cast  ovf  r  it  by  the 
niggardly  commendation,  (hat  *  he  possessed  aunt  accon>> 
plishmeiits  of  a  courtier.'  Some,  indeed,  and  the  BMSt 
pleasing  ;  but  not  all  truly, for  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy 
w«re  arts  unpractised  by  this  crourtier.  <His  sweet  and 
attractive  manner,  so  favoured  by  the  graces,'  haa  been 
described  by  Sir  Henry  Wotlon,  who  knew  him  well; 
while  Clarendon,  another  living  witness,  tells  us,  that 
*  He  was  the  most  rarely  accomplished  ihe  court  had  ever 
beheld ;  while  some  that  found  inconvenience  in  his  near- 
ness, intending  by  some  affront  to  di»countenanr«  liim, 
perceived  he  had  masked  under  this  gentleness  a  terrible 
courage,  as  could  safe'y  protect  all  his  sweetnesses.' 
.  The  very  errors  and  infirmities  of  Buckingham  seem  to 
have  started  from  qualities  of  a  generotis  nature  ;  too  de> 
voted  a  friend,  and  ti>o  undisguised  an  enemy,  carrying  his 
loves  and  hts  hatreds  on  his  open  forehead  4  too  careless 
of  calumny,§  and  too  fearless  of  danger ;  he  was,  in  a 

*  In  the  tim  volume  of  this  work,  page  IBS,  is  a  dUfenal 
view  ofihc  rhnrarter  orthis  extraoniinsry  man  :  ihn#<anec* 
dotes  are  oCa  liiorhuir  and  aaiirkal  nature;  they  kiuch  on  *ths 
follies  of  the  wire.* 

t  In  'The  Disparity'  to  acrompsny  *The  Parallel,* el  9lr 
Henry  Wouon  :  two  exquisite  rsbinet-pfctiires,  picscrvcd  ia 
the  KeliquiiP  Wniioiiiana  *,  and  at  least  equal  lu  the  iasal 
'Parallels'  of  Plutarch. 

I  The  sinrular  ofieMness  of  his  character  waa  not  sia(esman> 
like.  He  was  one  of  those  whose  iifignveriishle  sincerity  *  can- 
not put  nil  their  passions  in  their  pockets.*  He  Uikl  the  Counl- 
Duke  Oiifsrez,  on  qnittine  Spain,  thai '  he  wouki  always  ce- 
ment the  friend^hii)  between  the  two  nsikms.  but  wlih  regsid 
to  ynu,  flir,  in  jtsrucular,  you  must  not  coiinider  mo  ss  year 
friend,  but  mun  ever  expect  from  me  all  poMible  enmky  and 
opposition.*  The  cardinal  was  willhig  eiioueh,  says  Hubis, 
<  (o  accept  what  wav  priiffered,  and  on  these  terms  tf  s  fsvnur^ 
ites  psrted.*  Buckinrhsni,  desirous  of  sccommnlsihtg  tbs 
portie«  in  the  nntk)u,  once  tried  st  the  Isvour  of  the  puriisnif 

Erty,  whose  head  was  Dr  Prertnn,  master  of  F.msnuel  tTol 
je.  The  duks  was  hia  gen  -Tons  patron,  and  Dr  Freiten, 
hii*  most  servile  adulator.  The  most  xeak>ua  puritans  wnt 
offendeil  at  this  intimscy ;  and  Dr  Preston,  in  a  letter  (o  seas 
ol  his  party,  observe«l,  that  h  wss  true  that  the  duke  was  a 
vile  snd  pnifligaie  fi-llow,  hut  tliat  there  waa  no  other  way  le 
come  at  him  bin  by  the  lowert  flattery :  that  It  was  nsr>esary 
for  the  fflory  of  God  that  such  instruments  shoiiM  be  made  oea 
or;  and  more  in  tide  strain.  Some  ofRrioua  hand  conveyed 
this  letter  to  the  duke,  who,  when  Dr  Preston  came  one  mem* 
ine,  as  iMunt,  avked  h>m  whetlier  he  had  ever  dhtobliged  hia, 
that  he  should  dfscrilw  him  to  his  party  In  aurh  black  charae- 
lers.  The  doctor,  amazed,  ilenied  the  tact :  on  which  ihe  duka 
innanily  produced  the  Irirer.  ihen  turned  from  him,  never  is 
see  him  mure.  It  is  said  thi>t  from  this  memeni  he  aKandoned 
ttie  puritan  pany.  aiMl  stiached  himwif  to  Latod.  This  siory 
wns  udd  by  Thomas  Baker  to  W.  Wouon,  as  crming  frem  me 
well  versed  in  the  «•  cret  history  of  that  itane.  Lansdowt 
MS8,  872.  fo. !». 
^  A  wsll.known  tract  against  Ihe  L «ka  of  Bvck  jag^nm,  kl 
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iPOfd,  a  maa  of  seaiiation,  acting  fnim  inpiiliie ;  scorn'ms, 
U«ed,  pniii«niiftl  views,  but  capable  ai  all  limes  of  en^ 
bracin|(  grand  and  orijEioal  onrs ;  compared  br  ihr  jealtiusy 
of  fartion  to  the  Spenser  of  Edward  II  and  nven  ihe  80 
janus  of  Tiberius ;  he  was  no  enemy  to  the  peoph^ ;  often 
■eriouB  in  the  best  designs,  but  volatile  in  the  midst ;  his 
great  error  sprung  from  a  sanguine  spirit.  *  He  was  erer,* 
■ajs  Wutton,  *  greedy  of  honour  and  hot  upon  the  fiublic 
oods,  but  too  confident  in  the  proeperiij  of  begiouinga.* 
If  Buckingham  was  a  hero,  aiM  yet  neither  general  nor 
admiral;  a  rainiiiier,  and  yet  no  statesman;  if  often  the 
creature  of  popular  admiraUfin,  he  was  at  length  haled  by 
the  people  ;  if  long  envied  by  his  c^quais,  and  betrayed  by 
lus  own  creatures,*  *  delighiinc  too  much  in  the  press  and 
afluence  of  dependents  and  suitors,  who  are  alwsys  burrs 
uid  soroei lines  the  briars  of  favourites,'  as  Woit'on  well 
deflcribt?s  ihem  ;  if  one  of  his  great  crimes  in  the  tye*  of 
the  people  was.  that  *  his  enterprises  succeeded  not  ac* 
eording  to  iheir  imriossible  eipectation ;'  and  that  it  was 
a  still  grealiT,  that  Buckmgham  had  been  the  permanent 
labourite  of  two  monarchs,  who  had  spoilt  their  child  of 
Ibrtane ;  then  may  the  future  inquirer  find  something  of  his 
dharacter  which  remains  to  be  opened ;  to  instruct  alike 
the  sovereign  and  the  people,  and  *  he  worthy  to  be  regis* 
tared  amtmg  the  freat  examples  of  time  and  foriiine.' 

Gonirasr  the  fate  of  Buckingham  with  that  of  his  great 
nral,  Richelieu.  The  one  winning  popularity  and  lfisin£ 
it ;  once  in  the  Comm<tns  saluted  as  *  their  redeemer,'  till, 
At  length,  they  resolved  that '  Buckingham  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  evils  and  dangers  to  the  king  and  kin^idoro.' 
Magnificent,  open,  and  merciful ;  so  forhearins,  even  in 
bis  arts  of  xenile  oppression,  that  they  were  easily  evaded ; 
and  rincs  and  libels  wrre  infecting  the  country,  till,  in  the 
popular  clamour,  Buckingham  was  made  a  political  moo- 
ner,  and  the  dagger  wa«  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  incaii- 
tioiii  minister.     The  other  statesman,  unrelenting  in  his 

»wer,  and  grinding  in  his  oppression,  unblest  with  one 
rher-feeling,  had  his  dungeons  filled  and  his  scafTilda 
rawed,  and  died  in  sa<'<^ty  snd  glory— a  cautious  tyrant! 

There  exists  a  manuscript  memoir  of  Sir  Balthaxar 
Gerbier,  who  was  one  of  those  ingenious  men  whom 
Buckingham  delighted  to  assemble  about  him;  frv  this 
was  one  of  his  characteristics,  that  although  the  diike  hiin- 
Mtlf  was  not  learned,  yet  he  never  wanie<l  for  knowledge  ; 
too  early  in  life  a  practical  man,  he  had  not  the  leisure  to 
become  a  contemplative  one  ;  he  supplied  this  deficiency 
by  perpetually  '  sifting  and  questioning  well'  the  oinet  emi- 

IH  Oeorse  Rffli^hsm,  physfclan  to  Jamrs  I,  entitled  *  The 
Forerunrier  of  Revenire,'  may  be  (bund  in  many  of  our  collec- 
tions. Oerbier.  in  his  manuMrrin  memrHrs,  rives  a  curl«iii.i 
account  of  this  pnlHicnl  Uhellcr,  the  model  of  :hat  rlaw  ofdes* 
peraie  «rribh!rni.  *  The  faltienetH  of  hh  lihels.*  ssvs  Oertiler, 
*  be  haih  sinre  arknowlml^erl,  thnueh  too  late,  burnt  my 
resMenry  at  Bruvelles,  this  Rgliaksm  deslreil  Sir  Will'sm 
Chaloner.  who  then  was  nt  Lie?e.  Uf  bear  n  letter  to  me,  whirh 
la  still  extant :  he  propnsetl.  If  the  king  would  pardon  snd  re- 
drive  him  into  favour  arain  wHh  some  romprtent  sulMintenre, 
that  he  wouM  ivrant  all  that  he  hnd  said  or  wriacn,  to  the  dis- 
adjrsntage  of  any  in  the  court  of  Knpland.  confHsinr  that  he 
had  been  nrceil  there iintn  by  some  eombiistkins  spfrh^.  thai 
€br  therr  malidons  desfsn*  h.id  sec  him  on  wnrk.*  Biirkhig- 
ham  woidil  never  nocire  these  and  similar  libels.  KffH^hRm  flew 
to  Holla  ml  niler  he  had  deposited  hi«  poiiiiral  venom  in  his  na- 
tive country,  snd  found  a  ftie  whirh  every  vlllanoiisfartloniat 
who  oA-rs  to  recHi.t  for  '  n  competent  snlsilHtence*  does  not  si- 
ways ;  he  wos  fiMirnl  dead.  S9s.iniiiate«l  In  his  walk^  by  a 
emnpaninn.  Tet  thtii  poliifrsl  llhrl,  whh  many  like  It.  are 
Mill  authorities.  *  Oeorc**.  Ditke  of  Bnckineham.*  says  Oldys, 
'  will  not  speedily  outstrip  Dr  Egllsham'a  Pofv>runner  of  Re- 
vmee.* 

*  The  misery  of  prims  miniflters  arnl  ftvmirltea  is  a  portion 
•f  their  bte,  which  ha-*  n<«  always  been  niKk^i  by  their  hio- 
fraphers:  one  miirt  he  conversaiit  with  secret  hiMory.  to  dis- 
cover the  thorn  in  their  pillow.  Who  cuild  hare  imagined 
that  Bnckioeliim.  poiwe«sin2  the  enthY  afllectinn*  of  his  sovr. 
rcim,  during  hi*  alwence  hati  reason  to  fitar  heinv  siipnianieil  ? 
When  his  confidenii.il  secretary.  Dr  Mason,  slept  in  the  same 
ehamiier  with  the  duke,  he  smnld  give  way  at  nirht  tx*  thoee 
aapurevsed  passions  whi<*h  his  unaltered  countenance  con- 
eealed  by  day.  In  the  absence  of  ail  other  ears  and  eyes  he 
would  bnnk  nut  Into  the  mn^  qnerehnis  and  Imnsssionetl  lan- 
guage, dec  Is  rinr.  that '  never  hisdespatciiea  to  diver*  princes, 
DOT  the  rrest  business  of  a  fleet,  of  sn  army,  of  a  siete.  of  a 
treaty,  or  wsr  anil  peace  both  on  Ihof  tncecher.  aiHl  all  of  them 
hi  hia  heail  at  a  time,  diti  not  so  miirh  break  his  repose,  as  the 
Idna  thai  soma  si  home  under  his  maiesiy,  of  whom  he  hail 
valt-decervefi,  were  now  content  to  ii>rtet  him.*  80  short- 
head  Is  the  ersiitiMle  obwrretl  10  an  absent  favonriie,  who  is 
■as  lilcely  to  fall  by  the  creatures  lUa  own  hands  liave  made. 


nent  C>r  their  experience  and  knowledge ;  and  Lord 
and  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  aa  well  as  such  as  Gai^ 
bier,  were  admitted  into  this  sort  of  intimacy.  We  haft 
a  curious  letter  by  Lord  Bacon,  of  advice  to  our  miniatari 
written  at  his  own  request ;  and  I  have  seen  a  large  eof^ 
respoodence  with  that  subtile  politician,  the  Lord  Keopag 
Wuliamst,  who  afterwards  attempted  to  aupplaot  him,  li 
the  same  purpose.  Gerbier  was  the  painter  and  architeeL 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  confidential  ageala  cf 
Buckingham;  the  friend  of  Reubens  the  painter,  with  whoa 
he  was  concerned  in  this  country  to  open  a  Spanish  neg»> 
tiation,  and  hecane  at  length  the  master  of  the  ceremooiai 
to  Charles  II,  in  his  exile.  He  was  an  actor  in  maaj 
scenes.  Gerhier  says  of  himself,  that '  he  was  a  ministar 
wiio  had  the  hrmoiir  of  public  employment,  and  maj 
thereffiri*  incur  censure  fur  declaring  some  passagea  cii 
state  more  overtly  than  l>ecoinea  aucn  an  one,  hut  aecrefg 
are  st-crets  but  fiir  a  lime ;  others  may  be  wiser  for  then 
selves,  but  it  is  their  silence  which  makes  me  write.'^ 

A  mystery  has  alwavs  hung  over  that  piece  of  ltnigbt« 
errantry,  the  romantic  jinimey  to  Madrid,  whete  the  pnoM 
ir.inister  and  the  heir-«p|»areiit,  in  disguise,  confided  tlier 
safety  in  the  hands  of  our  national  enemies;  which  czcitad 
such  fiofiular  clamour,  and  indeed  anxiet?  for  the  princa 
and  the  proiestant  caut>e.  A  new  li|rht  is  cast  over  tliii 
extraordinary  transaction,  by  a  secret  whirh  the  duke  i 
parted  to  Gerbier.  The  project  was  BucJiingham'a ; 
bright  original  view,  but  taken  far  out  of  the  line  of  , 
dence.  It  was  one  of  those  bold  inventions  which  no 
mon  mind  could  have  conceived,  and  none  but  the  spirit  of 
Buckingham  couki  have  carried  on  with  a  splendour  and 
mastery  over  the  persons  and  events,  which  turned  ou^ 
however,  as  unfavourable  as  possible. 

The  restoration  of  the  imprudent  Palatine,  the  aon-iiH 
law  of  James  I,  to  the  Palatinate  which  that  princa  had 
lost  by  his  own  indiscretion,  i»hen  he  acceptea  the  crows 
of  Bohemia,  although  warned  of  his  own  iiicompetem^y 
as  well  as  of  the  incapacity  of  thoae  princeaof  the  empire, 
who  mikht  have  assisted  him  against  the  power  of  Auatrift 
and  Spain,  seemed  however  to  a  great  piui  of  our  natkai 
necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  protestani  imeresti.— 
James  I,  was  most  Intieriy  run  down  at  home  for  hia  dril 
pacific  measures,  but  the  truth  is,  by  Gerbier*8  areoimt| 
that  James  c^ild  iHit  depend  on  one  single  ally,  who  had 
all  taken  fright,  although  some  of  the  Gkrmans  were  w3|> 
ing  enough  to  be  subsidizod  at  90,0001  a  month  from  Eng- 
land ;  which  James  had  not  to  give,  and  which  ho  liad 
been  a  f<N>l  had  he  given ;  for  though  this  war  for  the  pro> 
testant  interests  was  popular  in  England,  it  was  by  bo 
means  general  among  the  German  princes ;  the  Priaea 
Elector  of  Treves,  ami  another  prince,  treated  GerlMor 
coolly;  and  observed,  that 'God  in  these  days  did  not 
send'pro|ihet8  more  to  the  prolestants  than  to  othera,  ta 
fivht  against  nations,  and  to  second  pretences  which  puMie 
incendiaries  propose  to  princes,  to  engage  Ihem  into  im* 
necessary  wars  with  their  neighlMMirs.'  France  woidd 
not  go  to'  war,  and  much  less  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  aiMl 
the  Hollanders.  James  was  calumniated  for  hia  timidhj 
and  cowardice;  yet,  says  Gerbier,  King  James  merited 
much  of  his  |»eople,  though  ill  requited,  choo«ing  rather 
to  suffer  an  cclip*e  of  hia  perannal  reputation,  than  to  bi^ 
into  such  haxard  the  reputatioo  and  force  of  hia  kingdona 
in  a  war  of  no  hof»es. 

Asa  father  and  a  king,  from  private  and  from  puUia 
motives,  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  had  a  d'*able  tia 
on  James,  and  it  was  always  the  earnest  object  of  hit  na* 
gotiatiims.  But  Spain  sent  him  an  amusing  and  Rlerarr 
ambassador,  who  kept  him  in  play  year  aOer  year,  wita 
merry  tales  and  bon  aioCs  f  Those  negociationB  had  la^ 
giii«hed  ihroiiah  all  the  tedium  of  diplomacy ;  the  amosiM 
promises  of  the  courtly  Gondomar  were  sure,  on  return  at 
the  courier,  to  bring  sudden  difficulties  from  the  sabtlW 
Olivarex.     Buckingham  meditated  by  a  single  blow  to 

<»  Sloane  MSff,  4181. 

f  Gerhier  eives  a  cnrloiis  sfiedmen  of  Oondomar*s  pfasaaat 
son  orimpiNlence.  When  J  sn>es  expressed  himself  with  gieat 
warmth  on  the  Spaninnia  under  8pinola,  taking  the  flrst  towB 
in  the  Palnti-  ate.  \\ri\er  the  eyes  of  our  snihaasador.  Gondii 
mar,  whh  Corvamic  hiimonr.  attempted  to  aive  a  new  turn  la 
tha  disciisvion ;  for  he  wisheil  that  Spinola  had  taken  the  whola 
PHlotlnaie  at  once,  fnr  *  then  the  generpskv  of  my  maitar 
wotild  l)e  shown  in  all  hs  limre.  by  restoring  k  all  anin  totha 
Enirli^ii  amhttaicsdor,  who  hail  wftnesseil  the  whole  opera- 
liiins.*  Jnme^.  howerer.  at  this  moment  wnsno  longer  pteaaad 
with  the  iiiPxhaiMlhie  humour  of  Ills  "Id  friend,  aiMl  '  '  '" 
trying  what  could  be  dona 


CURIOSITIES   OP 


BTSpUBfU 

oTFrwee,  Willi  dwfii 
•qwliij  with  dwfloB- 


todMEaflnli  duke,ii 
about  ilttt 


■0€Ac« 

tinij  fufed  with' the  8mmv4 

AlfcM  Ike 
takes  by  imhw  M  iW  ml  of 
'  •!  ib««  Dtst  atfervirw  bifWy  franftrdL 
•lir*  M%v  niic  ibe  worU  lofcibcr,'  Mid  ibe  'S|»«Mib  le 

to  acre*  at  a 
IW  I>wd  Keeper  W^Obaac,  a  mly 
pobciaan,  wbo.  ia  tbe  abeeoce  tf  hm 
wMtaily  wpjilited  bin  m  ibe  frvour  of  bii  rovai  mmmrt, 

avkcd  bv  James, « Wbecber  be  iboafbt  ibb  kaicbu 
Erinafe  woold  be  bkelv  to  via  ibr  Spaaob  hdv ; 
wiib  avcb  pobncal  lorreifbi«  aarf  saw  ibe  diC> 
cnkv :  *  IT  aiy  lord  aMrqun  wdl  five  boMwr  to  ike  Couai 
Duke  Olivarcs,  aad  rcaieaiber  be  it  ihe&vnanie  of  Spaa ; 
V.  if  Oinrarrs  will  sbow  bowMwable  civibtv  to  my  toed 

be  M  the  (avuurHe  of  Ka^Und.  ihe 

^  aMjr  be  ptosperoas ;  bat  d'siy  kvd  SMr^uw  tkouid 
ferfet^wkere  be  is,  and  act  stuup  lo  Onrarrs ;  or  iTOiiTa- 
res,  fbryettiaf  wbal  fuest  ke  balk  received  wnk  ike  pnare, 
bear  kiaweif  Idie  a  CasiUiaa  ^raodee  in  my  kvd  aianfui*, 
Ibe  proeocaiinB  anay  cross  your  aiajr«tT*s  pMid  iaieaiKias.** 
Wbat  OliTam  ooce  let  out,  *  ik<iuck  soaw^hat  m  kol 
bbiod,  tkat  u  ike  couoriis  of  tke  kiaf  ike  Enfiwk  anidi 
bad  aever  beeo  lakeo  mto  cosMderalH^.  bat  frMB  ikr  tiaie 
of  tbe  Prince  of  Wales's  arrival  ai  Madrid.*  aiicki  kave 
beaa  true  eaoufb.  Tke  sevfo  rears  wktck  kad  naswd  ai 
■pparcot  aeffoiialion  restiableif  ike  scene  of  a  .fiiiB  smt^ 
j«na;  an  eank  painted  ia  tke  air— raised  by  tbe  drtiKive 
■rta  of  GcjodoBMr  aad  Oliearea.  As  ikey  nftrr  desitn^d 
to  realiie  it,  k  woukl  of  course  never  kave  beea  broi*|cbt 
■to  tbe  eouacils  of  bis  Spanisk  sujestr.  Buckin«bani 
fccovcrtd,  as  ke  toU  Gerkier,  ikal  ike  fafaaia  by  ibe  will 
«f  ber  &tber,  Pbilip  III,  was  dosifned  for  tbe  essperor'e 
•OB ;  tbe  caikolic  for  tke  catkobc,  to  ceroeal  ibe  veaerable 
■ysteia.  Wkea  Buckia; kaai  aad  Ckarles  kad  aow  asrer- 
laiaed  tkat  tke  Spaaisk  cabinet  coidd  am  adopt  Eafflisb 
aad  protestaal  imerasts,  and  Oiivam  bad  convinced  bias- 
idf  Ibat  Ckarles  vrouU  never  ke  a  catkokc,  all  was  krokea 
ap;  and  ikus  a  treaiv  of  marriafre,  wkick  kad  beea  slowly 
laared,  durias  a  period  of  sevea  vears,  wben  ike  Huwer 
to  take,  only  coaiaiacd  vriikia  itself  tbe  seeds  of 


a  letter,  ia 

level  wiibAi 

OB  Ike 

had  written  tbo  IsHv, 

Manedattbafira.   fkl, 

.  lb« 
rlieloncal 
,'nid  be,*ibe 
a  b^  adawal  of  Ba^laBd ;  t] 

f  tbe  tmmm  of  tbe  ckareb,  of  vrbieb  I  aM  a 
ackaorerWdfe  tbe  power  ac  tbe  beoarkcs  of  < 
'  I  aa  ceaieaii  l»be  a  ■iaistrr  of  state, 

'    Tkii  vras  aa  apolofy  nade  wilb 
aadbracfaat  atateaaaawbs 


I  of  great 
»,aBdltbs 


tbe 


Olivares  aad  Richelieu  wore  tborouffh.pacsd  statesami. 
k  every  respect  tk«t  opposites  of  Ike  ekfaat,  the  sniriied, 
and  tke  open  Burfcinfbam.  Tke  Knglisk  favoarite  cherkcd 

♦  Hackec*s  life  oTLord  Keeper  WlUiama,  p.  114,  pi  I.  fe. 

I  The  narrative  Tuniiahed  by  Buckinsham,  ami  Touched  by 
Ae  prince  to  the  parliament,  acrees  in  ike  main  with  whai  ihe 
dake  uAd  Oecbier.  h  ia  curioua  lo  obaenre  how  the  narrative 
seems  to  have  perplexed  Iliimc,  who  frv»m  airnie  prrcimcrived 
synem.  condemns  Buckineham,  *  li»r  ihr  •  folsiiy  of  thi«  li>iK 
narrative,  aa  calculated  emirrlv  to  nu»lea«l  the  pnrhamet  l' 
He  has.  however,  in  the  note  [T]  of  ihi«  very  n  lume,  »iiili. 
denUy  marked  the  ilifficuhiea  whirh  hone  ahoit  ihe  i^nwn 
ke  has  irlven  in  the  text.  The  curitm!«  m.».v  flml  the  uarraii%e 
laFrai&land^a  Annala,  p.  89,  ami  in  Ru«hwiirth»i  Hiat  C«U. 
V  119.    k  baa  many  eotcnauunc  oamculara 


of  state  was  ibrealtfaed  by  the  piojpw» 
to  bis  bflie,  ii  was'Sockiaghaia; 
'loialerprai  them.  Tbs 
cnUected  from  Bafluacript  letters  si 
are  ef  tlua  aaiore.  Afkcr  tbo  sodden  and  «- 
MM  of  tbe  parfaaaaeal.  popular  trrrar  riioaed 
aa  an  sbaprs ;  aad  ibose  whodid  aoi  jnia  in  the  Popo* 
lerror  riiowad  itaelf  in  all  shapes ;  and  ihose  who  dU 
oia  ia  The  pwpahr  cnr  were  braaded  with  Ibe  odiooi 
efArdbrWas.' 
A  short  line  before  the  aissasiaatiioi  of  BuckinfhaMt 
the  kiaf .  afiet  aa  obstinate  resistaiice,  had  coaecdeo 
bis  assent  to  the  '  PHitica  ef  Rishi,'  the  bowses  levtiicd 
m,  fterbaps  their  triiNaph,  by  their  shoan  ol 
They  vrere  propaiatad  by  the  hearers  OB 
the  eaiMde.  fipooa  one  to  the  other  tifl  they  reached  the  city: 
sosse  coafusvd  acmoat  arrived  befwe  tlie  orranioa  of  thMS 
rrjoirm«9  wa«  f^neraPy  known :  suddenly  the  belU  befaa 
to  fine,  bnafirra  were  kindled,  and  in  aa  insiaat  all  was  a 
scene  of  public  rrjoirmf .  Btit  ominous  indeed  were  iksss 
rvj'iciars.  f-'r  tke  rveater  part  was  oocainoned  ky  a  fabs 
ruoaour  that  tke  duke  wa*  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower ;  aoeaa 
iaqinred  about  a  aew*  which  every  owe  ariohed  to  bear; 
aad  m>  sadden  eras  the  yur,  that  s  us.  letter  *ays,  *  tks 
old  scafKdd  on  inwerwkill  «as  polled  dowa  and  burned  by 
certsm  unhapoy  boys,  vrho  said  ibey  would  have  a  aew 
one  budt  fiir  the' duke.'  This  aartake  so  rapidly  prevailed 
aa  to  reack  evea  tke  couutrv,  wh^ch  blaxed  wHh  boaSras 
to  aaaooarr  the  fall  of  Buckiachasa.*  The  sliouis  oa  lbs 
acfpiiital  of  the  sevea  baahops,  ia  lt88,  did  not  speak  it 
pIsMMT  lai^uafa  to  ike  soa*s  ear,  when  sfter  the  verdiei 
vias  fivea.  sack  petidijtioas  acdaaMtioaB  of  joy,  seemed  to 
sH  the  kiat's  auikoniy  at  defiance :  it  spread  itsalf  asC 
onhr  iato  the  city,  but  evea  to  Hooarlowheath,  where  tbs 
soUiers  upoa  the  aews  of  it  rave  op  a  prat  shoal,  thoBfb 
the  kiaf  was  ihea  actaally  at  oiaaer  in  the  canip.*t 
To  the'  spectdators  of  biima'a  aature,  who  find  lis  hiatovy 
wrilieB  ia  their  libraries,  how  many  plain  lessons  ssem  la 
have  beea  kisi  oa  the  swre  politidBB,  wbo  is  oaly  such  m 
the  heat  of  action. 

Ab«iuta  awath  belbrethe  duke  was  assaannated,|Me«n^ 
ed  the  murdrr  be  the  populace  of  the  taan  wbo  was  caM 
<  The  duke't  devil.'  Tkb  was  a  Dr  Laaibo,  a  aua  of  ■§> 
faaaous  character ;  •  dealer  in  asafieal  arts,  who  lii^  W 
skowint  apparirions  or  sellinr  the  dvonrs  of  the  devi.1,  BBf 
wh<Me  chsmhers  were  s  convenieat  rende«vous  for  the  ca- 
ri«iii»  of  b«»»h  aexes.  Thi»  wretched  man,  who  openly  ei* 
uhrd  in  the  iefamons  traffic  by  which  he  lived,  when  ha 
was  a->her,  pmphrsird  that  he'  should  f&^  one  day  by  tha 
hamis  fnMn  wh'irh  h^  received  hb  death  ;  and  it  vras  sak. 
hf  ws*  as  pi«iiive  about  his  patron's.    At  the  afa  of 

•  L'tt^  fW^m  J.  Mead  to  Sir  If .  Stuievllls  Jans  l» 
Harl.  MS?.  TW». 
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tff  hm  WM  torn  to  pieemm  iIm  chj,  and  the  ei^  was 
mdmulf  baaniy  feed  iOOOI.  for  dm  delivensf  iip  those 
,  m  mirderiBf  this  hoary  colfint,  w«re  beard  to  say 
they  would  hiUKUe  his  Master  worse,  and  would  have 
Bed  bis  flesh,  and  have  had  e^erjr  one  a  bit  of  him. 
B  is  ooe  oMire  iostanee  o(  the  political  caBBibaTisin  of 
■ob.  The  fioe  of  Dr  Lambe  srrred  for  a  ballad,  and 
priater  and  siaf er  were  laid  in  New|rate.^  BufkioK- 
ii  it  aeeoM,  for  a  ■KNBent  contemplaied  his  own  fate  in 
irreCched  creatare*s,  osore  partieularty  as  another  omen 
aded  itaetfoa  his  attention ;  for  on  the  very  day  of  Dr 
ihe^  BHirder,  his  own  portrait  in  the  coondUdiamber 
•sen  to  have  laUen  out  of  its  frame;  a  circumslsnce 
wM  ia  that  a|e  of  omens,  as  the  portrait  thai  walked 
I  its  frame  in  the  '  Castle  of  Otranto,'  but  perhaps 
a  easily^  aeeoonted  for.  On  the  eventful  day  of  Dr 
iba'a  beinff  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob,  a  circunutance 
■red  to  Bockiagham,  somewhat  remarkable  to  show 
ipirit  «f  the  tines.  The  kin^  and  the  dnke  were  in 
Bpriafp-gardcas  kiokinf  on  the  bowlers ;  the  duke  put 
ss  hat  One  Wilson  a  Scotchman,  first  kissinx  the 
iPa  baadij  snatched  it  off,  miying,  *  Off  with  your  hat 
m  the  kmf .'    Buckinrharo,  not  apt  to  restrain  hb 


I,  aad  if  yoor  majestv  wouki  five  me  leave,  I  will  tell 
that  of  this  nsan  which  many  know,  and  none  dare 
dk.*    This  was  as  a  prognostic,  an  anticipation  of  the 
far  of  Pehoa! 

this  tisM  a  libel  was  taken  down  from  a  post  in 
itreet  by  a  eoostable  and  carried  to  the  lord- 
«r,  who  ordered  it  to  be  delivered  to  none  but  his  ma- 
r.  Of  this  fibel  the  aianascript  letter  contains  the  fol- 
■f  partiealars : 


id  on  the 


nation  of  the  duke,  I  flod  two  Ibies  in  a 


The  abepherd*s  atnvk,  the  sheep  are  fled  ! 

For  w«ia  of  Lamb  the  wolf  is  dead ! 
fesra  Is  a  searoe  trsa  of  *  A  brief  desnipiinn  of  the  notorl- 
Ub  of  John  Lambe,  ocherwiee  called  Doc^ir  Lambe,*  ke* 
a  curioQS  wood  print  of  the  mob  pelting  him  in  the 
c* 

*  Who  rules  the  kingdom  ?  The  Ung 

Who  rales  the  kinf  7  The  <tuk<t. 

Who  rules  the  duke  ?  The  deril. 
C  the  duke  biok  to  k ;  for  they  Incrnd  shortly  lo  use  hhn 
m  llian  Ihey  dkl  the  doctor ;  and  if  thin^  be  not  shortly  re* 
ed,  ibey  will  work  a  reforraaUon  themselves.* 

be  ody  advice  the  offended  kin£  sufgested  was  to  set 
■Ma  watch  everr  night !  A  watch  at  a  ooei  to  pre- 
a  libel  being  asied  to  it  was  no  preveniioa  of  libels 
g  wntteo,  aad  the  foet  is,  libels  were  now  bundled  and 
to  frirs,  to  be  read  by  those  who  would  venture  to 
,  la  ibose  who  wouid  venture  to  listen ;  both  parties 
I  aAea  seat  to  prison.  It  was  abont  this  time,  after 
Niddea  dissolutioa  of  the  parliament,  that  popular  ter- 
ibowed  itself  ia  variooa  shapes,  and  the  spirit  which 
broke  out  ia  libels  by  night  was  assuredly  the  same, 
lb,  if  theee  polilical  profaosiics  had  been  rightly  con* 
id  by  ChaHas,  asigbt  have  saved  the  eventual  scene 
sad.  Bm  neither  the  kiag  nor  his  fovmirile  had  yet 
I  taoflbt  to  respect  popular  foehaffs.  Bockmiham, 
aB,  was  guilty  of  ao heavy  political  crimes;  but  it  was 
sisfiiniaie  ta  have  beea  a  prime  minister,  as  ClareD- 
nya,  ia  •  a  busy,  querukras,  froward  tioM,  when  the 
la  ware  naeasy  under  nretencee  of  reformatioa,  with 
I  patulaot  diseoorses  of  bbrrty,  which  their  treat  iai- 
■a  Mattered  amoag  them  Kke  glassee  to  multiply  their 
J  It  was  an  age,  which  %ras  preparinc  for  a  grwat 
t^  where  both  parties  eoanaiued  great  fauhs.  The 
■rila  did  aot  appear  odious  m  the  eyes  of  the  king, 
fcaaw  his  better  disposhioas  more  mtimately  than  the 
lar  party,  who  were  crying  him  down.  AndCharies 
Mrtad  to  mdividuals,  aad  <  the  great  impostors,'  the 
-mrs  which  bad  beea  raiaed. 

a  ibe  plurality  of  oflfees  showered  oa  BaekinghaB 
■ad  him  Mill  mora  odious  to  the  peor>le :  had  he  not 
ctnatad  ford  high  adariral  and  graeral,  he  had  aever 
I  hia  character  aandsl  the  opposing  elemeats,  or  b^ 


Rasbwwih  has  prsssnsd  a  burden  of  one  of  tbses 

Let  rharlss  snd  Oaerge  do  what  tbey  Ota. 
The  dakasbandteSlM  Doctor-     '^^ 


fore  impregaabla  forts.  But  somethiiig  more  tbaa  bb 
owa  towermg  apirit,  or  the  teaaerity  or  vanity,  must  ba 
alleged  for  his  assumptina  of  those  opposite  aulitary  di» 
racters.^ 

A  paace  of  twenty  years  appears  to  have  rustsd  Iba 
arau  of  our  soMiers,  and  their  cemmandera  were  deicitals 
of  military  skill.  The  war  wiib  Spaia  was  claamured  for  | 
and  an  expedition  to  Cadis,  in  which  the  duke  waa  re- 
proached by  the  people  for  not  taking  the  command,  ai 
they  supposed  from  deficient  spirit,  oaly  ended  in  our  im- 
discipliued  soldiers  under  bad  ooounaoders  gatting  droflSt 
in  the  Spanish  cellars,  insomuch  tnat  not  all  had  Iba 
power  to  run  away.  On  thia  expedition,  aoma  verses 
were  handed  about,  adiich  probably  are  aow  forsi 
fitMa  a  manuocripi  letter  of  the  times  ;  a  polilical 
nade  which  ahowa  the  ultar  aillineaa  of  tikis.  •  Ri 
Mas.' 

TxasKS  oa  ran  BZPKDrnoir  to  catos. 

There  was  a  crow  sat  on  a  stone. 
He  flew  &way— and  there  was  nons  I 
There  was  a  man  that  run  a  race, 
When  he  ran  fosir-he  ran  apace ! 
Thers  waa  a  makl  that  eat  an  ^nple 
When  she  eat  two— ebe  est  a  couple ' 
Thers  wss  sn  spe  sat  on  a  tree, 
When  he  foil  down— then  down  fell  ha 
There  was  a  fleet  that  went  to  Spain, 
When  k  ratomed— it  came  again ! 

Another  expedition  to  Rochelle,  nnder  the  Earl  ofDeii* 
bigh^  was  indeed  of  a  more  sober  nature,  for  the  eail 
decbaed  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  national  honour,  amoag 
the  other  grievanoes  of  the  people,  had  been  fong  degraded : 
not  indeed  by  Buckingham  himself,  who  personally  had 
ever  maintained,  by  his  high  spirit,  an  equality,  if  not  a 
aoperiority,  with  France  and  Spaia.  It  was  tc  wm  back 
the  publk:  fovour  by  a  resolved  and  public  effort,  that 
Buckiafham  a  aecond  time  waa  willing  to  pledge  hn  for* 
tune,  hia  honour,  and  his  Kfo,  into  one  daring  cast,  and  oa 
the  dyke  of  Rochelle  to  leave  his  body,  or  to  vindicate  lus 
aspersed  name.  The  gamiloua  Gerbier  ahall  tell  his  owa 
story,  which  I  transcribe  fitHn  his  own  hand-writing,  ol 
the  niighty  preparations,  and  the  duke's  perfect  devotion 
to  the  cause,  for  amonr  other  rumours,  he  was  calumniated 
aa  ever  havmg  been  faithful  to  his  engagements  with  the 
Protestanta  of  Rochelle. 

*  The  duke  caused  me  to  make  certam  works,  according 
to  the  same  model  as  those  wherewith  the  Prraice  of  Par- 
ma Mew  up,  before  Antwerp,  the  main  dyke  and  estaeado ; 
thev  were  ao  mighty  atrone*  and  of  that  quantity  of  powder, 
and  ao  dosely  masoned  in  barks,  that  thev  might  have 
blown  up  the  naif  of  a  town.  I  employed  therein  of  pow- 
der, stone-quarries,  bombs,  fire-balla,  chain*  and  iron  ballSi 
a  double  proportion  to  that  used  by  rhr  Duke  of  Pknaa, 
aoenrding  to  the  description  left  thereof  f 

*  The  duke's  intentioo  to  sticoour  the  Rnchelers 
manifost,  as  was  his  care  to  assure  them  of  it.  He 
manded  me  to  write  and  convey  to  them  the  secret  adver* 
tisement  thereof.  The  last  advice  I  gave  them  from  him 
comained  these  words,  *  Hold  out  but  three  weeks,  and 
Qod  willing  I  will  be  with  vou,  either  to  overcome  or  to 
die  there.'  The  bearer  of  t)ua  received  from  my  hands  a 
hundred  Jacobuses  to  carry  it  whh  speed  and  safety.  The 
duke  had  disbursed  three-score  thousand  pounda  of  hia 
moTfey  upon  the  fleet ;  and  fost  his  lifo  ere  he  could  gel 
ahoanJ.  Nothing  but  death  had  hindered  him  or  fiisMrat- 
ed  his  dengn,  of  which  I  am  confident  bv  snotber  very 
remarkable  passage.  <  The  didie,  a  little  before  his  de- 
parture from  York-honae,  being  alone  with  me  in  hik  gar- 
den, and  giving  me  hb  last  commsnds  for  my  journey 
towards  Italy  and  Spain,  one  Mr.  Wicmore,  a  gentlemaa 
of  his,  coming  to  us,  presented  to  his  lordship  a  paper,  aaid 
to  come  from  the  prophesying  Lady  Dmoen^X  foffateQiagi 

*  At  the  British  Institution,  some  time  hack,  was  ssen  a  gla 
tnre  qf  Bncklnirham,  fnoniaed  on  a  charsrr  l^  the  sea-ahorOi 
crowded  whh  nlidns,  fcc  As  It  reflected  none  of  the  gracas 
or  beamy  of  the  nrirtnal,  and  seemed  the  work  ot  some  wrefcb- 
eil  anprentice  of  RNbene  (perhaps  Oerbfer  himself. )  these  con* 
tradirtory  sccompanhnents  Increased  the  susy^ion  that  the 
phnure  could  not  be  the  duke*s ;  k  was  not  rerollected  gener- 
ally that  the  fovonrfie  wan  both  admiral  ami  fen^ral ;  and 
thni  the  duke  was  st  once  Ifeptune  snd  Mars,  ruling  both  ssa 
snd  Inrtd. 

f  This  mschlne  seems  notlcsd  in  LellercnrsFrsnsols  \9Sn, 
p.  8SS. 

X  Gerbier,  a  flwefgner,  araively  ever  writea  an  EiurUA 
name  correctly,  while  bfs  orthofrapby  fa*  not  always  InlelNirl- 
bla.    He  oasans  here  Lady  Davles,  an  axmordhiaiy  ( ' 


4u  b*  ihould  end  hu  IiTb  ihu 


CURIOSITIES  OF 

Nor  Cut  1  if  ixn 
Siiice  I  hill  Ihr 


•Bd  Truth ;  iniT ilis  court  ■llrjtarjr  ri|nu«l  ih<  koii'a 
■wi(iniwi[  ukl  iha  duke'a  ikncuine  ho|w. 

Tbin  r«io1uteljr  Bnjtajced  lo  ihd  rtij  cauM  (he  propio 
hxl  n  niKh  (I  hcin,  ihe  Uual  Duekinithaiii  wnulJ  hin 
■Mled  ii  wiib  <•«■  nhed  by  one  oT  ih>  |Hn|ilB  ihrnudor* ; 
the  rniErpriH:,  ilBi-i(nr<l  to  rrliicTs  Ihs  naiimtil  hoaiiur, 
loni  larniihail,  wu  |intanlnl;  and  ihr  Prwriiior  cauH 
nidercd.  by  on*  whu  imagmrd  himirir  ta  he,  iihI  k«i 
bleu  by  D«rly  Ihc  whole  (Uiion,  u  ■  p«lrKi[ !  Such  *r* 
Ibr  rSMIi  dT  Ihe  niiraemiiiDi  iiT  popular  drhinos. 

I  find  ifas  rollowini  epiiijih  nn  Buckmihain,  in  a  mipii. 
(uiptlclicroflheliinei.  ll>conden<edhi<l.M'n.-Muf  tpiril 
fife)  ibc  popular  idi^anrhiiunr^iriunUBUieinitlh 

iridlein><ll(n  aidi  who  linh  hen. 

Lei  (he  iluke'i  Inmh  thia  lor  liLKriplInn  bear  i 

Mil  Eiiijlinil'i  ihainii— and  llirte'i  hia  rpiuph  I 


kl»  hem  preaerred  thoae  bli 


■lae  (wr«  preaerred  rhoae  Talae  ninoura,  afid  thnae  ftf  ara. 
T*lcd  rerlinn,  then  BiiUTBg  aBunt  [he  (roplei  (tctirioui 
iatlMm  iirihoaii  heaped  up  caluniniea,  ohidi  ar>  oArn  ao 

"TIa  rM  yonr  Ihreau  shall  uke  marrnn  thiklsf ! 

Tbal  I  Ina  BM,  anl  wilh  auch  loai  uC  nen, 
tm  atarnly  ilma«an  a'er  rfpnlr  n»Bln  i 
■hall  aufhl  affirirti  IM  i  nr  el«  rare  lo  ae. 
Th*  namw  aaaa  Trmn  IHinklfk  rliar  and  r^ 
Or  Oiai  Tiwi-an  eiitnrrt  ihe  ktoif  in  belleaa, 
I  Ihm  Iha  ptwlaa  a  IhW  ahan  weiee ; 
Orlhaiimn»«pnndwlihftnljnjia«fa 
(Wh«herih»klre'aliK«ornmfedrraiea) 
%«  Blel  ihB  mhi  nf  Ihr  klof  ami  ataie, 
!•  mt  TM  thauthi  nf  Iha  raUfnue  i 
Or  that  lea  hundrnl  duiuiaiid  piinnd  ilxh  II* 
In  Iha  Venire  bunk  w  kelp  Vpaln-s  niWly ; 
OrlhMihnHhiiHlredihMiMUKl  oare  iiMh  reat 
In  Ihinklrk.  tw  the  areh-darhaaa  in  ™iiia« 
TThh  Endand.  whene'er  orraainn  Mrn ; 
Or  that  by  raphw  1  will  (III  mi-  coffem  i 
•Tdi  Ihat  an  nmre  In  eharch.  mta,  and  cihir, 
la  nwly  fleen,  bM  Ihey  mux  pay  me  fotx 
»«(  ahall  yau  eeer  Jimea  1  hail  a  hand 
In  pntaimfiw  nflhe  mnoarth  »rih1a  liiid  i 

l^i^ll^' Oil^^Belldli^.  Uonoa. 

ea  aonnard  pmpheteat    Thla  Owamh^  bk  iha  Unw  In 
dark  ^inkn:  awl  waa  DV*  pmuadad  ibao  ater  ibai 
«iwuan0i«w>' 


Wtaii  ereaturaa  Uwy  weraihalbaikta^natlhCBi 
Ciibltlala  iheir  taubrla  eugM  on  id  iranacenj , 


An  BOD  anirsl  ai  lb  or  ihai  ftaat  ptac*, 
Uusl,  (apteaaa  yinir  inronaUerala  raae^ 
Throw  down  mlaehoiiouia!  WUInaivht  ebaiMMB 
Your  rurhmi  arWuDU !  Tmeaball  ihe  vetaabanL 
Tliera-i  no  laaa  wH  reaulinl  u  ktep,  than  fo. 
Tbuuih  Lanb  ba  ilead,  I  '11  Kand,  and  you  aball  •■ 
I'll  amiJe  al  IbaM  thai  can  but  barfe  at  an. 

MtH  Buckbgbam'a  death,  Charlea  I  chrriahHl  hiaa*. 
B»ry  warmly  uhu  ure,adtau«lhii  Irienda.  anddeaifnl 

anyoneauuard  Uieduka,  the  kiiu  alwaya  imiWadte 
f.ull  10  hniwdr.  Tlie  k>B|  aaKi,  'Cel  tM  the  d^a.. 
mica  leek  IS  eatch  ii  apy  tiT  hia  cAcea,  for  the*  wttl  M 
Iheniaaltea  deeeired,'  Cbailea  called  BuckiniliBH  '  !■ 
matijr!'  and  often  aaid  ihe  world  wai  much  arwakn  • 

haviuM  beeo  hii  mual  laiibful  and  obcdienl  w^'yMmlt 
Ihin^ia,  ai  the  kiuf  aaid  he  would  mike  aenaibly  apinr  w 
the  world.  IndeeilaHertlie  death  oJ'Buckiii|iham,Ckaito 
ahuwad  himwlf  eitrenicly  aeiiie  in  bUFine».  limj  Dw. 
ehener  wrote— ■  The  death  cf  Buckiniliam  eaun  m 
diatineB;  Ihe  kin|[  hnldi  in  hia  own  hiiidi  ihr  total  dne- 
tiim,  l*a*in«  Ibe  eieeiiior.  part  lo  eaery  man  ■iitiia  ibt 
cwnpaaeufhiieharifc.*     This  ii  one  iirooCninnni  laaaf. 


'  Refuliienl  from  the  alroka.'  Akantu 

Gilibnn  haalhmwn  a  ihade  oTrnrpKinn  eeen  atrrBi» 
lua'a-Gnd-ldiaalrake,'Bi  Pope  haa  enlird  il.     IsFcb 

political  martyr  ia  entirely  loai  in  iha  emiriie  panitni  j  to 

amat  beymd  iiumaniiT.     Mr*  Maeaulay  haa  oiled  Ina 

an  the  ri^hl  principle.  Hia  OK-nera  (ppnml  intimceif- 
able  to  lua  contemn  irarirai  for  Sir  Hrnry  Wollra,  wh* 
haa  wntieB  a  hfa  of  the  Duke  of  Baekinfhan    1         i. 
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and   Ihe 
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nl,  which 
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in  preaeM  daapl 

whole  peupla  to  aflbrd  'iheQnI.like  atmke.'hewfl  A 

■ail,  wh»e  mind,  srcreily  apialsd  by  the  publKirffH- 

haimf  written  Ihia  rrflectim,  that  I  diBroreml  iha  MWw. 
ina  niitice  <•(  the  Diibe  «f  Bucliiii|th«Bi  in  Ihe  iinpuMM 
Ide  dT  Sir  8f  mimdr  D'Ewea.  '  Soma  oT  hia  frinda  ImI 
uha'ed  ■■  Eivlaad.iW 


LITERATURE. 


vhidi tk« ddi«  ■ngbtnw  nid,  ''It  DsediMC:  there  ere 
■o  RoMMi  ■piriie  left."'* 

Aa  aeeoiint  of  the  emtemporary  fedinge  which  eTrnpa- 
drind  with  Feltoa,  and  elaMwt  nodioned  the  teeeemn'e 
deed,  I  gather  from  the  m.  letters  of  the  times.  The 
public  Bsiod,  through  a  kNii  state  of  disconteDt,  had 
heen  prepared  for,  and  not  witlioat  an  obecure  expectation 
of  the  morfal  end  ef  Baeknghani.  It  b  certain  the  duke 
recdycd  nanj  waminfs  wMeh  he  despised.  The  assas- 
wnaiion  kindled  a  tunmlt  of  joy  throughout  the  nation,  and 
a  tCat»-)ibel  was  written  in  stronfcharaeters  in  the  foces 
of  the  people.  The  passage  of  Peltoo  to  London,  after 
the  assassinaticw,  seeneda  triamph.  Now  pitied,  and 
BOW  ble»ed,  mothers  held  up  their  children  to  behold  the 
savKMir  of  the  country ;  and  an  old  woman  exclaimed,  as 
Fviltoa  passed  her,  with  a  scriptural  allusion  to  hb^hort 

of  B 


in^  hb  whole  hodj,  proeided  rt  aflbrded  him  aaopportmdcv 
oMreageance.^  Vol  with  aU  thb.siKh  was  hb  lore  eftnidl 
and  rigid  honour,  that  Fdton  omained  the  nirh  name  of 
*  honest  Jack,'  one  which,  after  the  aasassinaikKia  breaaw 
extremely  popular  through  the  nation.  Thn  rslimoqi 
emhusiasm  or  the  times  had  wko  deeply  possssMd  hii 
mind,  and  that  enthusia8Bl^  as  b  well  anown,  %ras  of  • 
nature  that  might  easily  occasioo  its  Totary  to  be  ■''■^^^la 
for  a  republican. 

Clarendon  mentions  that  m  hb  hat  be  had  sewed  a  p«» 
per,  in  which  w^re  written  a  fow  lines  of  that  rsoMi^ 
sirance  of  the  commons,  which  appeared  to  him  to  sane* 
lion  the  ad.  1  have  seen  a  letter  firoa  Lord  Carlton  tm 
the  qneen,  detailing  the  particulars ;  hb  lordship 


and  the  miffhtiness  of  Buckingham,  *  Qod  bless 
thee  Utile  David  P  Fenton  was  nearly  sainted  before  be 
reached  the  metropolb.  lib  health  was  the  reigning  toast 
amonc  the  republicans.  A  character  sdmewhai  renurka- 
Ue,  Alexander  Gill  (usher  under  hb  father  Dr  Gill,  mas- 
ter nf  St  Paul's  sdiool,)  who  was  the  tutor  of  Milton, 
and  hb  dear  friend  afterwards,  and,  perhaps,  from  whose 
impressions  in  early  life,  Mihon  derived  his  vehement 
hatred  of  Charles,  was  committed  by  the  etarwchamber, 
beneiij  fined,  and  sentenced  lo  lose  hb  ears,  on  three 
charges,  one  of  which  arose  from  drinking  a  health  to  FeU 
loa.  At  Trinity  College,  Gill  said  that  the  kini  wan  filter 
to  stand  in  a  Cheapside  shop,  with  an  apron  before  him, 
nd  say,  iVktdladkye?  than  to  govern  a  kimdom;  that 
Ibe  doke  was  gone  down  to  hell  to  see  king  James :  and 
drwkinf  a  health  to  Fdton,  added  he  was  scirry  Felton 
had  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  doing  that  brave  act.t 
In  the  taste  of  that  day  they  contrived  a  political  anagram 
nf  hb  name,  to  express  the  inunoveable  selCdevotinn  he 
showed  afker  the  assassination,  never  attempting  to  es- 
uid  John  Fslton,  for  the  nonce,  was  made  to 

JVM/jKs  nsf/ 

Bat  while  Fehon's  name  was  echoing  through  the  king- 
dom, our  new  Bratus  was  at  that  moment  exhibiting  a 
piteous  spectacle  of  remorse ;  eo  different  oft«n  b  the 
fsnl  person  himself  from  the  ideal  personage  of  the  public. 
The  assassination  with  him  was  a  sort  of  theoretical  one, 
depending,  as  we  shall  show,  on  four  proposilioBS ;  so 
nt  whmi  ibe  king's  attorney,  as  the  attorney-general 
was  then  called,  had  fomished  the  unhappv  criminal  with 
M  onexpoeted  argumeiM,  which  appearea  to  him  to  have 
•vertumed  his,  he  dedarcd  thathe  nad  been  in  a  mistaks ; 
•nd  lamenting  that  he  bad  not  been  aware  of  it  before, 
frsM  that  instant  hb  eooscientious  spirit  sunk  into  deepair. 
in  the  open  court  he  slraiched  out  hb  arm,  offering  it  as 
the  oflendmg  instrument  to  be  first  cut  off;  be  requested 
the  king's  leave  to  wear  sackdoih  about  his  Idns,  to  rnrin- 
Ue  ashca  on  hb  bend,  to  carry  a  halter  about  hb  neck,  in 
iBilimrmy  of  repentance ;  and  that  he  might  sink  to  the 
Inwest  point  of  contrition,  he  infisted  on  anking  pardon 
BSC  nalv  ef  the  duchess,  the  duke's  mother,  but  even  ef 
the  Jnke's  scullion-boy ;  and  a  man  naturally  brave  was 
always  shcdd'mf  team,  eo  that  no  one  could  have  im- 
'  that  Fdlon  had  been  *  a  stout  soldier.'  These  par^ 
fliven  by  one  of  the  divines  who  attsnded  him, 
to  the  writer  of  the  us.  Ietter.1 

T%e  charader  ef  Fdum  OMist  not,  however,  be  conceivw 
ad  finrn  thb  agnniiing  scsns  of  contrition.  Of  melan- 
dbiy  and  retbed  habits,  and  one  of  those  thousand  oAcers, 
who  had  incur  rod  disappniiments,  both  in  promotion  and 
■  arraara  of  pay,  from  the  cardeas  duke,  he  fdt,  perhsps, 
■hbooch  be  denied  it,  a  deiree  of  persond  aninKmty  to- 
wmdshim.  A  solitary  man  trim  concdvee  himself  injured 
broods  over  hb  revrnge.  Fdton  oncfe  cut  off  a  piece  ef 
finger,  indnsinf  it  in  n  chaHenfe,  to  convince  the 
vbom  be  addressed,  that  he  vakied  not  endanger- 

«HarlM88.<ML 

f  ne  lift,  leoer  dvhig  tMs  aecoom  obssrves,  that  the  words 
•snesmbic  bb  wijsdr  were  not  read  In  open  court,  bm  only 
Aans  telaliog  m  ths  doas  snd  Fekon. 

I  CUrsndon  noclees  ihscFshon  wss 'of a  gentbroan*s  (kmlly 
to  Mhlk  of  food  fonone  and  repmaikm.*  I  find  that  durinf 
Ui  eonfinsmeni,  the  Earl  and  Coenlces  of  Anmdel,  and  Lord 
erstbdrson  '  be  behif  ef  their  blooil.' mys  the  leiier- 
,  coniinoally  vWted  Mm,  gave  manv  pnioA  of  thdr 
.  and  bvnoehl  hb  *wfaHUng<dieet<*  for  lo  the  last  they 
to  save  htaafkom  bdng  hnngta  cbatast  tbsy  dU 


of  those  who  saved  Fdton  from  the  swords  of  the  military 
around  him,  who  in  their  vexation  for  the  bas  of  their  gene* 
rd  the  duke,  which  thev  considered  to  he  the  end  of  thn 
war,  and  their  ruin,  would  have  avenged  themselves.  Bol 
though  Felton,  in  conversation  with  Lord  Cariton,  eo»> 
feesed  that  bv  reading  the  remonstrance  of  the  parUamcnC 
it  came  into  hb  head,  that  in  commitling  tiie  ad  of  UIKng 
the  duke,  he  shouki  do  hb  oountrv  a  ^reat  good  aervwe, 
yet  the  paper  sewed  in  hb  hat,  thinkmg  he  might  have 
falbn  a  vidim  in  the  attempt,  was  diffsrent  from  thnt  de- 
scribed by  Clarendon,  ami  b  thus  oreeerved  in  thb  letter 
to  the  queen  by  Lord  Csrlton.  '  It  I  be  slain,  let  no  man 
condemn  me,  wt  rather  condemn  himself.  Our  hearto 
are  hardened,  and  become  senseless,  or  else  he  had  not 
gtme  so  long  unpunisbed.  He  b  imwortby  the  nanw  of  m 
gentleman  or  soldier,  in  my  opinion,  that  b  afraid  to  aaov 
fice  hb  lifo  for  the  honour  of  God,  hb  king,  and  eoontry* 
John  Felton.*! 

Felton's  mind  hsd  however  previoudy  passed  tkroni^  a 
more  evsngelical  proceee;  four  theologicd  pronodtmns 
struck  the  knife  into  the  heart  of  the  minister.  The  noa* 
scientious  sssasdn,  however  accompanied  the  fatd  mow 
with  a  prayer  to  Heaven,  to  have  mercy  on  the  soul  of  tl)n 
vidim ;  aid  never  was  a  man  murdered  with  more  goepsk 
than  the  duke.  The  Adlowing  curious  document  I  basn 
discovered  in  the  Ms.  letter. 

•  Propositions  found  m  Felton's  trunk,  at  tha  tiaw  bn 
dew  the  duke. 

1.  There  b  no  alliance  nearer  to  any  one  than  Uif 
country. 

Except  hb  God  and  hb  own  soul,  said  the  divines. 

f.  The  safety  of  the  people  b  the  chiefest  bw. 

Next  to  the  bw  of  God,  said  theee  divines. 

S.  No  law  is  more  sacrad  than  the  saisty  and  wdfara  of 
the  commonwedth. 

Only  Gtod's  law  b  more  sacred,  said  ths  dnrmes. 

4.  God  himself  hath  enacted  ihb  bw,  that  all  things  that 
are  for  the  gottd  profit  and  benefit  ef  the  cooMnonwedlh 
shouki  be  lawful. 

The  divines  said,  We  must  not  do  svQ  that  good  may 
come  thereon.' 

The  gradual  rise  in  theee  extraordinary  propoeitbiiB, 
with  the  last  sweeping  one,  which  indndes  every  thmg 
lawleee  as  lawful  for  the  common  wed,  was  at  bast  hot 
feebly  parried  bv  the  temperato  divines,  who,  while  they 
were  so  rrasonality  referring  every  thing  to  Ghd,  wanted 
the  vulgar  oirioaity  to  inquire,  or  the  philoeophical  di^ 
cemment  to  discover,  that  Felton's  imagination  was  driving 
every  thing  at  the  duke.  CnuU  they  imagine  that  theee 
were  but  subtile  cobwebs,  spun  bv  a  doset-specnlator  on 
human  affairs  7  In  those  troublea  times  <fid  the?  not  giva 
a  thought  to  the  real  objed  of  these  inquiries  f  Or  Ad 
thev  not  care  what  befell  a  minion  of  the  state  T 

There  b  one  bright  passage  in  the  history  of  thb  mdiop* 
py  man,  who,  when  bruken  down  in  spirits,  fimnlv  aaserted 
the  rights  of  a  Briton;  and  even  the  name  of  John  Pdtoa 
mav  fill  a  date  in  the  annals  of  our  constitutional  freedoas. 
^  Felton  was  menaced  with  tortnre.  Rushworth  has  no- 
ticed the  fact,  and  given  some  imperfed  notes  of  hb 
speedi,  when  threstoned  to  be  racked ;  but  the  fitllowiM 
b  not  only  more  ample,  but  more  important  in  its  essentiu 
particulars.  When  Lord  Dnrset  tdd  him  (saya  the  ms. 
letter,)  Mr  Fehon,  it  b  the  king's  pleasure  that  yon  should 
be  put  to  the  torture,  to  make  you  confess  your  compliesa, 
ano  therefore  prepare  yourself  for  the  rack :  Fdton  an- 
swered, •  My  lord,  I  do  not  belbve  that  it  b  the  brag's  plen- 
sure,  for  he  le  a  just  and  a  gracio«is  prince,  aid  will  noC 
have  hb  subject  itrttatd  •gmmti  Urn.    1  oo 

^  Rushwonh,  vol.  I, 
fLaiMdownsMSS  i 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


•ni;  but  ITiibcbu  Biijai]r>«  pleuure.  Inn  mdj  w 
MTw  whaMnr  hi)  BtjaB;  will  h«n  uBiMad  npoa  ■■•. 
Tat  iliia  [  BiM  Mil  yta  kf  lb*  nj,  thit  if  I  b*  pur  npoa 
liw  raik,  I  "ill  ueuM  jmi,  njr  Laid  •/  Dunn,  uhI  dom 
bit  romair.'*     ThM  fiim  (nd  HiMbIs  (pHch  Hlonerd 


la  douMuTlHi 
^  npailed  in  tb«  ni- 

Tb*  neb  hu  baa  aun  IVeoiiaau 

b  aUIA-aagiiia   thui   baa  readied  tha   hmw- 


■Ufhler.t    II  wu 


ZdpiV   aw   ... 

M.riM>  sT  Un  Duba  at  Eiatar'a 

anlf  bj  an  i>ri|[i»l   Jounia]  oT  tbe 

To*«  Ihu  Buraai  dueorered  ths  iXiAiag  nf  Aim  n>- 

baw.B  nirratiniif  homr!    Jum  the  Piiai  wddeuaUT 

BAPUOBi  ID  hia  accnuni  of  the  powdrr-pkit  thu  ihia  nA 

wtm  tlumm  to  Qtij  Pawkoa  duiing  bii  uaminaliaB;  and 

j«t  undar  ihia  priiic«,niild  m  hia  Innper  wai,  iLhad  baca 

saad  a  a.  tarrific  aanarr.t     Eliubnth  but  loo  rreqtwBilir 

MH^Oved  dua  asfiiwaf  arbiirVT  powar;  ooec  ihaiiad  all 

•wMnuiaarrbaDubaarNncfoHiiattDred.  I  ha* a  ma 

■  k  Ml.  of  iba  tiiaaa  budl  of  chtrun  nudr  af  aiml  aoma 

■  nmV'r  'f  iba  Uooaeof  Coniiaana  in  Ebiabcih'a  raipi, 
maioaf  whicb  ia  on*  for  bavuw  wTTtEcn  a|aintt  fajrturin| ! 

CJ  of  Bliubclb  in  iha  iTJaJi  of  Eiki  and  Sonltiamplia, 

atwiiDaM.  Wuiiforif».h.^.dori.>.ii^ina"cS> 
wai,  ro  eilii)  iJh  aurey  of  the  aoverei^  fur  mf  Tinlaiinie 
tbe  lawi,  fbr  no)  puDiihiii(  Iha  lubject  by  «n  illegal  act  7 
The  Inilh  ii,  lawvara  ate  rare))'  philoHfrficri ;  tbe  hiilorj 
tf  ifaa  bean,  read  miljria  ataiuiei  andliir  cairi,  preanla 


tknei,   Sir  Gro- 


■  •p<4ien 


in  Scotland.     We  havi 


vrenched  Ihe  hiilnca  law  imn  juogei  «no 
a  loo  lilenl ;  and  prudueed  ihit  unripccl- 
ta  eoBdanMd  all  Iheir  bmer  practice!, 
trrad  far  better  tinue,  when  phikaiiuhf 
I  — »  lav,  enabled  the  (emua  at  P---^ - 

Ob  >  nmnr  Ibai  Feltan  i 
Mm,  an  efuaion  of  poetrj,  tb 

UHJ  yaulMiil  aiiiril,  wai  addrtnnj  lo  iiw  luppoaea  poiiiicsl 
■tanrr.  bj  Zouih  Towrle)',  nf  the  ancient  familj  oT  the 
Tnnleji  in  Laocuhire,  ta  whoae  lail  deaceDdanI  tbe  aa- 
IHB  swea  Ibe  Gral  public  collaclia  oTaBcieiil  an.| 


.    I.  Utul  10  Sh'  H 


XTllle,  Sept. 


f  Tbe  rack,  w 


brdiaDi.  .  

rrinhla  pcnj«l  of  eUablkshlrr  the  rivll  tavlnthit  coualfj; 
aad  IndeiWon  il  wai  ulled  bla  tiaufbier.    Caml'a  Lilarp. 

1  ThJi  nnurliable  docuioenl  leprcHried  bf  Dalrrmpla  t  h 

loaieJharTort  might  bM?F  rhanned  the  ppeculetiTe  cnreh]r  dI 
(hbclaT  wai  eiamined  belnra  lonurt.  In  tanurv,  between  tor 
ftirr«  and   ellir  tonure;  notwItheiBmllnff,  i>o(hliif  could  b< 

iMun  or  JiDiei  I,  p.  H. 
I  Z.Ti-mlartaidMBBdatba  Latin  oraibwlaiBaBMrj  at 


a  a  lai.  v^  of  Ibe  liva 
id  IB  (bat  aeent  farm,  <•■ 


k  **  BD  ireai  ihina  lo  aoRer.  baa  U  lOa. 
■houM  all  the  elooda  All  dewD,  and  to  Ibat  lUfe 
Ll{blnln(  and  thunder  aarva  tn  taka  mj  lUb, 
I  WDDbl  •pplsiid  Iha  wlada  ofmi  fcta, 
Whtch  knaw  w  ralne  near  inch  ■  raa, 

£nip(;liig  upnnaH  Jan^irull  innaBrr. 
Bbivc  Id  fDur  iharpiHBiiKbitfai  natrDartack, 
Enlarge  earh  Joint,  and  make  ueh  tinav  enek. 
Thy  Hill  bcRin  trea  uralicTiad ;  think  thjdK^ 

Trtaure  IfavcTT  inerr  werebMa, 

And  now  I  If  are  lh«  Hto  Deau'and  Faiaa, 
Whkh  Uvea  u  ahaka  AiiMinn  wibibj  i.aaai 
And  IT  h  nta  MH  abi,  the  court  bT  U 
Shouhl  heurti  tmttt  uewa  tha  laTanilM. 


iorwIllkaBrjBOaKHiaRbab 

.To  keep  an  Bitelral,  IS  1<H  Ih 

Firewell  1  undaunlail  lUnd,  and  Jd;  w  b* 

Orpubllc  xroice  theepliaDa. 

Lit  the  iluki'i  ume  Blaa  and  tniwn  tb¥  Ibtall: 

AU  wa  lor  him  did  nOar,  thou  far  all  t 

And  IdarebokllT  wrlli,>ilbaudarii  dk, 

Buiut  Fehon,  Enf  laad-a  laMon,  bira  dotb  Da  !* 
Thia  i(  IB  Id  br  a  (real  poet,    falioa,  who  km  ctMifc 
d  in  uich  elerainTilraina,  waa,  al   '   ' 


;cui<  .hat  Iha  mail  ■- 

rihdtfa.ouri.eTirfu, 
otivea  Diiipiiallv  biiig 


■I  hialor;  ii  fmiumtr 

iiallf  haa  rfferlaaiKl  iba 
JIDfellril  bjlhrn>-ilh 


ijr,  which  perfaifa  < 


carchaa.    The  Imea  ia  ilalicai  JohBaoa  hi 


baiiiw  Bade  uaa  of  ibcai.  Tbni 
Dolea  ihoidd  be  eoaipand  whb  tha  life  itoeV.  Tha  vnMb> 
fill  Kudeai  wiU  6ail  aome  uaa,  and  tha  coiioua  Ka  ir'ittfrd 


lad  b*  Gai 

Imatbylh 


a.      1  once  thoufhl  of  accoBipanfiBir  ihete 
implified  and  fiairiieil  paaiagea  ilcnvid  Irnm 


Tbia  franKBt  b  a  ampaiurA  pncc 

c-aimila  tt  a  pace  of  Pepa'a  HoBer  ii 

neorihiiwork,arwhich  I  ahall  now  obam.,  ihatlhcn 

!>er  waa  ■fltareaimalefy^iirActeimi  oTa  Bianuicripl. 

That  ftbimile  wai  ikk  (nen  ta  ibow  the  auiofr^  d 
LI  aiBce  ee  f  rnrnlla  pmailrd, 
rhe  aludcBI  the  renour  and  Ibe 
work  of  ganioa :  ihia  could  nnli 
<  of  Iha  Biuuarripl  ilirif,  wah 


but  ID  ohibii  n  the  c]>( 

be  done  t^  ahowini:  Ifai 


lauiea,  and  eren  iu  half  fa 


■I  Llle.    Wo^'i  Fan 


in  Jonaca,  prafliid  to  bla  wnk. 


LITEBATURE. 


I  W  pioduMd  hv  fHrav  ody  «MBe  of  the  ootfc 
kklnktmtm  had  alreMy  in  priatod  ch«raeMni.<^ 
m  hM  haca  a|iprovad  of,  becauaa  U  waa  compra* 

Swrkara  offaeiua;  Tat  thaa  fao-sioiila  baa  bc«B 
•a  Mthiag  mora  than  an  autograph  b^  thoae 
iloehhaada,  who,  wkhout  laata  and  imafiaatioa, 
iMo  the  provMca  oflkaratura,  find  tham««hraa  aa 
I  aa  a  ooca  uupular  dinoa,  in  his  *  Chnatiaa 
Niraa  ua  woido  eartaia  ainaara  id  paradiia  liha 
a  drmwiag  fWNM.' 

POPE. 

No  haaia.    No  rivals.    No 


1  mmlf  oaa  form  of  Teraa.    Fadlity  froai 
d  fbraMT  pieeea.    Cooper'a-hiU.     Drytlao'a  ode. 
to  diadaio  flattery.     Ntl  hmpng  m  Am  mUdknn  af 

dbmmwmb§b§lUri»Mmtkmmdomofkmriak9ni, 
Mif  d^yed. 

adi  praiaa  lata,  aUwfiaf  to  aoaaethiag  paat. 
ilwaya  aaaa  poatkal  plan  m  hia  hMd.f 

Mt  eoaatraia  huaaelf  too  OMidi. 
a  of  laafoage.    Watta.} 
nf  laafiiaga. 
^  rfBffa    —if  afha^h 


madjrm§mt    piotaf  wiaa. 


^9- 


■itioa    hut  ha  givaa  hia  otm  character. 
Itedbtafcatitaay    aiy tafcat aiw Itedb. 


HtS^fknmm  aftairf  eeery  Amg, 


\7^ 


_  lAa  ^raal.    Pnibably  forward 
.    iVe  hUnr$  aMn  aaa  '  "    ' 


lao  added  hi  the  Ufh,  the  naoM  ofBorllofton. 

a  Ufii  Johnaan  fivae  Swift'a  coomlalitt  that  rope  waa 

Maara  fiir  caawMaalloo,  bacaoea  ha  had  always  aooM 

ah  WW  hi  hia  hiiil 

aoa  failkaLUbhaafi««iWaaB>fi«fakaofropa^ 


At 


Hit  tmaimtmubmU  ikt  vnHeB, 
Snmttlhimg  ^/emcry. 
Hu  UUtniBtktladitM    jmtff. 
Abmm^Strifthif    moimllMrig, 
Thoughu  ia  hia  letters  that  are  riaewhaia. 


CMcra  ikt 


mtdtkefaU^mtm. 

immartaliif  ^  Us  muL    JUdrm  la 


BvUmghnk^a  n^tiont  nttt 

Scale  uf  Beiof  tent  itiM_ 

Part  and  aot  the  whole  always  aaid* 

CmmrmiiimwilkMd,    R.  tfO.* 


Crm: 
Oeod 


OL    Poptwta, 
JManeii     r^  anwrvsw. 


jLsaad  laAsiir    aftaafs  aaafry  m 
AeamrlaavM 


All 


H€ 

No 
No 


Sw^fL 

Parasitical  epithets.    8ui  haea  of  Iliad.f 
ifa  aaaflsaiC  dawatahat ascanrad ^  Ihamfci    m 


ThahuonrooaliaaaiBdahNMr.    Praaelle4 
First  Uaa  awda  for  iha  aooad,  or  ▼. 
Foal  liara  ia  Jenraa. 
3Ar«  asliet  ^  Aadb  «»^  dUa  lala. 

DVSCIAS. 

The  Baa  oa  PhiKpa  borrowed  firtaa 

Pope  did  aoc  iacreaaa  iha  diflkakisa  ef  wriliag, 


•  miiffhead*s  Lift  of  rope. 

t  In^the  Lift  Johneoo  aaya,  *  Ez|>lctfTaa  ha  yary  aar.yji» 


jaoed  froBi  hie  reraes ;  bat  now  and  than  adaMH  an  ., 

rather  cnauaodlona  than  tanportanL  Each  of  the  six  flrst  Ifaiaa 
of  the  mad  ndiht  kiae  two  syllablsa  whh  very  Ihde  dtaraaMea 

of  the  BMaabif ;  and  someihaes  after  all  hbanaad' 

one  rerae  aeeoM  la  be  BMde  for  the  sake  of  another.* 

IHehaaafewdMible  rhyMss ;  but  slwaya,  1  thhdi,  i 

eaaaltaUy  {except  one  kiihe  Rape  of  the  Leek.   UftarPafAi 
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SECOND  SERIES 


PREFACE 


It  may  be  useful  to  state  the  design  of  the  present  volume,  whidi 
differs  in  its  character  from  the  preceding  Senes. 

The  form  of  essay-writing,  were  it  now  moulded  even  by  the  hand  of 
the  Raphael  of  Essayists,  would  fail  in  the  attraction  of  novelty ;  Mo- 
rality would  now  in  vain  repeat  its  counsels  in  a  fugitive  page,  and 
Manners  now  offer  but  little  variety  to  supply  one.  The  progress  of 
the  human  mind  has  been  marked  by  the  enlargement  of  our  know- 
ledge ;  and  essay-writing  seems  to  have  closed  with  the  century  which 
it  charmed  and  enlightened. 

I  have  often  thought  that  an  occasional  recurrence  to  speculations  on 
human  affairs,  as  they  appear  in  private  and  in  public  history,  and  to 

other  curious  inquiries  in  literature  and  philosophy,  would  form  some 
substitute  for  this  mode  of  writing.  These  Researches,  therefore,  offer 
authentic  knowledge  for  evanescent  topics ;  they  attempt  to  demon- 
strate some  general  principle,  by  induction  from  a  variety  of  particulars 
— to  develop  those  imperfect  truths  which  float  obscurely  in  the  mind — 
and  to  suggest  subjects,  which,  by  their  singularity,  aie  new  to  inquiry, 
and  which  may  lead  to  new  trains  of  ideas.  Such  Researches  will 
ofteii  form  supplements  to  our  previous  knowledge. 

In  accustoming  ourselves  to  discoveries  of  this  nature,  every  research 
seems  to  yield  the  agreeable  feeling  of  invention — it  is  a  pleasure  pecu- 
liar to  Itself — something  which  we  ourselves  have  found  out  —  and 
whichy  whenever  it  imparts  novelty  or  interest  to  another,  communicates 
to  him  the  delight  of  the  first  discoverer. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE. 


W  LITKEATUEB,  BATXJC'f  CmiTIOAI.  DlCTIOVAAT. 

IV  edition  of  Bayt«  in  France  is  now  in  a  prosres- 
le  oTpublicatioo;  an  erent  in  literary  historv  which 
ot  have  been  easily  predicted.    Every  work  which 

an  epoch  in  bteraiure  >•  one  of  the  great  monu- 
f  the  human  mind ;  and  Bavle  may  be  conhdei  ed 
ithcrof  literary  corioeity,  and  of  Modem  Literature, 
las  been  alleged  against  our  author :  yet  let  us  be 
to  preserre  what  is  precious.  Bayle  u  the  invent- 
work  which  digni6ed  a  collection  of  fads  constiiut- 
lest,  by  the  argumentative  powers  and  the  copious 
ions  whidi  charm  us  in  his  diversified  commentary, 
sing  the  humble  porsuits  of  an  Aulus  Gell'ms  and  an 
OS,  with  a  hi^r  spirit  he  showed  us  the  pAs/bso- 
Bssfa,  and  oomnumicated  to  such  limited  researches 
which  they  had  tjtherwise  not  possessed. 

was  introducing  a  study  perfectly  dintinct  from 
I  pre-eminemly  distmguisht^  as  *  classical  learn- 
d  the  subjects  which  Iwd  usually  entered  into  phi- 
J  pursuits.  Ancient  literature,  from  century  to 
',  bad  eonstituted  the  sole  labours  of  the  learned, 
fmnm  lectiones*  were  long  their  pride  and  their 
Latin  was  the  literary  language  of  Europe, 
ranadar  idiom  in  Italy  was  held  w  such  contempt, 
rir  youths  were  not  suflTered  to  read  Italian  books; 
ative  productions ;  Varchi  tells  a  curious  anecdote 
Uher  sending  him  to  prison,  where  he  was  kept  on 
md  water,  as  a  penance  for  his  inveterate  passion 
imf  Italian  books!  Dante  was  reproached  by  the 

Italians  for  composing  in  his  mother  tongue,  still 
led  by  the  degradmg  designation  of  i/vs/^isre,  which 
mlate*  John  Fkirio  renders  '  to  make  common ;'  and 
ilntn  was  euntempcuoudy  called  «s(garmare;  while 
:h  rested  lus  fame  on  his  Latin  poetry,  and  railed 
Ian  mtgdlat  vtdgvm!  With  us,  Roger  Ascham 
s  ftrst  who  boldly  avowed  *  TV  ipnk  at  iht  eommtm 

to  think  as  wise  men  ^  yet,  so  late  as  the  time  of 
,  thb  great  man  did  not  consider  hb  *  Moral  Es«ays 
\f  to  last  in  the  movefile  sands  of  a  modem  lan- 
Ibr  he  as  anxiously  had  them  sculptured  in  the  mar- 

aDcient  Rome.  *Tet  what  had  the  great  ancients 
ihres  done,  but  Irasted  to  their  own  vdgtm  f  The 
I,  the  finest  and  most  original  writers  of  the  ancients, 
es  Adam  Ferguson,  *  were  unacquainted  with  every 
fn  but  their  own ;  and  if  they  became  learned,  it 
Ay  by  studying  what  they  themselves  had  produced.' 
i»g  toorteen  centuries,  whatever  lay  out  of  the  pale 
sieal  letuning  was  coiidemned  as  barbarism ;  in  the 
irbi:«,  however,  amidst  this  harbarkmi,  another  lite- 

was  iasennbly  creating  itself  in  Europe.  Every 
,  io  the  gradual  aecesiioai  of  their  vernacular  genius, 
ered  a  new  sort  of  knowledge,  one  which  more  deep- 
rested  their  feelings  and  the  tiroes,  reflecting  the 
,  not  of  the  Gredn  and  the  Latins,  but  of  themselves ! 
it  of  'mquiry,  originating  in  events  which  had  never 
d  the  ancioat  worid,  and  the  same  refined  taste  in 
s  dTcHnposiiioa  caught  from  the  models  of  antiqtrily, 
;th  raised  up  rivals,  who  competed  with  the  great 
Is  lhem«elves ;  and  Modem  Literature  bow  occu- 
space  whidi  looks  to  be  immensit|r«  compared  with 
nrow  and  the  imperfect  Kmils  or  the  ancient.  A 
iln  eollectioii  of  classical  works,  all  the  bees  of  an- 
,  asay  be  hi««d  m  a  glaas  case;  but  those  we 
iad  calf  tba  nnlk  aad  boaey  of  our  youth;  to  ob- 


tam  the  substantial  nourishment  of  Emropeaa  knowledge 
a  library  often  thousand  volumes  will  not  satisfy  our  ■•• 
quiries,  nor  supply  our  reasearches  even  on  a  single  to|Me ! 

Let  not,  however,  the  votaries  of  ancient  hteraiure  drsod 
its  ne^ect,  nor  be  over  jealous  of  their  younger  and  Goibio 
sister.  The  existence  of  their  favourite  stiidy  is  secured, 
as  well  by  its  own  imperishable  claims,  as  by  the  statiunop 
ry  institutions  of  Europe.  But  one  of  those  silent  revo* 
lutions  in  the  intellectiial  history  of  mankind,  ishich  aro 
not  so  obvious  as  those  in  their  political  state,  seems  now 
fully  accomplished.  The  ^9ty  term  *  classical,'  so  loaf 
limited  to  the  ancient  authors,  M  now  equally  applicable  to 
the  most  elegant  writers  of  evenr  literary  people ;  and  al- 
though Latin  and  Greek  were  long  characterised  as  *  iho 
learned  languages,'  yet  we  cannot  m  truth  any  longer  co»* 
cede  that  those  are  the  most  learned  who  are  *  inter  Gra- 
ces Grvcissimi,  inter  Latinos  Latiiussimi,'  any  more  than 
we  can  reject  from  the  class  of  *  the  learned,'  those  great 
writers,  whose  scholarship  in  the  ancient  classics  may  bo 
very  indiflTerent,  The  modem  languajres  now  have  alsc 
become  leamed  ones,  when  he  who  writes  in  them  is  im> 
bued  with  their  respective  learning.  He  is  a  *  learned'  wri- 
ter who  has  embraced  most  knowledge  on  the  particular 
subject  of  his  investigation,  as  he  is  a  *  classicar  one  who 
composes  with  the  greatest  elegance.  Sir  David  Dal- 
rymme  dedicates  lib  '  Memoriau  rebting  to  the  Hisioiy 
of  Britain*  to  the  Eari  of  Hardwicke,  whom  he  styles 
with  equal  happiness  and  propriety,  *  Learned  in  Bniish 
History.'  *  Scholarship'  has  nitherto  been  a  term  reserv- 
ed for  the  adept  in  ancient  literature,  whatever  may  be  tho 
mediocrity  of  his  intellect ;  but  the  h(»nourable  distinction 
must  be  extended  to  all  great  writers  in  modem  literature, 
if  we  would  not  confound  the  natural  sense  and  propriety 
oftliinn. 

Modem  litemture  may,  perhaps,  still  be  discriminated 
from  the  ancient,  by  a  term  it  began  to  be  celled  by  at  tho 
Reformation,  that  of  *  the  New  Learning.'    Witliout  sup- 

f slanting  the  ancient,  the  modern  must  grow  up  with  it ;  the 
iirther  we  advance  in  socieiv,  it  will  more  deeply  occupy 
our  interests;  and  it  has  already  proved  what  Bacon, 
casting  his  philosophical  views  retrospectively  and  proo- 
poctively,  has  observed,  *  that  Time  was  the  greatest  of 
nnovators.' 
When  Dayle  projected  his  *  Critical  Dictionary,'  ho 

{>robably  had  no  idea  that  he  was  about  effecting  a  revo- 
ution  in  our  libraries,  and  founding  a  new  province  in  tho 
dominion  of  himtan  knowledge ;  creative  genius  oAen  is 
itself  the  creature  of  its  own  age  :  it  is  but  that  readioa 
of  public  opinion,  which  is  generally  the  fore-runner  of 
some  criticsJ  chAnfl«,or  which  calls  f>rih  sooio  wants  which 
sooner  or  later  wiU  be  supplied.  The  predisposition  for 
the  various,  but  neglected  litemture,  and  the  curious,  but 
the  scattered  knowledge,  of  the  moderns,  which  had  hmg 
been  increasing,  with  the  speculative  turn  of  inquiry,  pro« 
vailed  in  Europe,  when  Bayle  took  his  pen  to  give  tho 
thing  itself  a  name  and  an  existence.  But  the  great  an> 
thors  of  modem  Europe  were  not  yet  consecnted  bemga, 
like  the  ancients,  and  their  volumes  were  not  read  from 
the  chairs  of  universities ;  yet  tho  new  interests  which  had 
arisen  in  society,  the  new  modes  of  human  life,  the  now 
spread  of  knowledge,  tho  curiosity  after  even  tho  liltlo 
things  which  concem  us,  the  revelations  of  secret  history, 
and  the  state  papers  which  have  sometimes  escaped  froM 
national  archives,  the  philosophical  spirit  which  was  haoa 
toning  its  stopo  and  raising  up  new  systems  of  thlnkiag; 
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all  ilike  required  research  and  criticism,  inquiry  and  dia* 
cutsiua  Baylfi  had  first  studied  his  own  age,  before  ha 
gave  the  public  his  £reat  work. 

*  If  Bayle,'  says  uibbon,  *  wrote  his  dictionary  to  empty 
the  rarious  collections  he  had  made,  without  any  particu- 
lar deiii^n,  he  could  not  have  ch<H(en  a  better  plan.  Jt  per- 
mitted hiiu  every  thinv,  and  oblii^ed  him  to  nothing.  By 
the  double  freedom  of  a  dictionary  and  uf  notes,  hs  could 
pitdi  on  what  articles  he  pleased,  and  sa)  what  ha  piea»- 
•d  in  thoie  articles.' 

'  JaeUi  ett  mUa  !*  exclaimed  Bsyle,  on  the  publication  of 
hb  dictKMiary,  as  yet  dubious  oT  the  extraordinary  entei^ 
prise  :  perhaps  while  going  on  with  the  work,  he  knew  not 
at  time*,  whither  he  was  directing  his  course;  but  we 
must  think,  that  in  his  own  mind  he  counted  on  something, 
which  might  have  been  difficult  even  fi»r  Bayle  himself  to 
have  developed  I'he  author  of  the  *  Critical  Dictionary* 
bad  produced  a  voluminous  labour,  which,  to  all  appear- 
ance, could  only  rank  him  among  compilers  and  reviewers, 
for  his  work  is  formed  of  such  materials  as  they  might  use. 
Ha  had  nertr  studied  any  science ;  be  confessed  that  he 
couM  never  demonstrate  the  first  problem  in  Euclid,  and 
to  bis  last  day  ridiculed  that  sort  or  evidence  called  mathe- 
matical dem«iosiraiion.  He  had  but  little  taste  for  classi- 
cal learning,  for  he  quotes  the  Latin  writers  curiously,  miC 
•legantly;  and  there  ts  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  en- 
tirely neglected  the  Grreek.  Even  the  erudition  of  antiquity 
■sually  reached  him  by  the  ready  medium  of  Bom*^  German 
Commentator.  His  multifarious  reading  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. With  such  deficiencies  in  his  literary  character, 
Bayle  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  pre-eminence 
ia  anv  single  pursuit.  Hitherto  his  writings  nad  not  extri- 
catM  him  from  tho  secondary  ranks  of  literature,  where 
be  found  a  rival  at  everv  step ;  and  without  his  great  work, 
the  name  of  Bayle  at  this  moment  had  been  buried  among 
his  OMitrnveniia lists,  the  rabid  Jurieu,  the  cloudy  Jacque- 
lot,  and  the  envious  Le  Clerc  ;  to  thrae,  indeed,  he  sacri- 
ficed too  many  of  his  valuable  days,  and  was  still  answer- 
ing them,  at  the  hour  of  his  death.  Such  was  the  cloudy 
borixon  of  that  bright  fame  which  was  to  rise  over  Europe ! 
Bayle,  intent  on  escaping  from  all  beaten  tracks,  while 
the  very  materiab  he  uxed  prrmiised  no  novelty,  for  all 
his  knowrltMlge  was  drawn  from  old  book*,  opened  an  eccen- 
tric route,  where  at  least  he  could  encounter  no  parallel ; 
Bayle  fell  that  if  he  could  not  stand  alone,  he  would  only 
have  been  an  equal  by  the  side  of  another.  Experience 
had  more  than  once  taught  this  mortifying  lesson ;  but  he 
was  ble«t  with  the  genius  which  could  stamp  an  inimitable 
orijhnality  on  a  folio. 

This  oiijiinality  seems  to  have  been  obtained  in  thb 
manner.  •The  exhausted  topics  of  classical  literature  he 
resisned  as  a  province  not  adapted  to  an  ambitious  genius ; 
■ciences  he  rarely  touched  on,  and  hardly  ever  with- 
out betraying  superficial  knowledge,  and  involving  him- 
self in  absurdity :  but  in  the  history  of  men,  in  penetrat- 
ing the  motives  of  their  conduct,  in  clearing  up  obscure 
drcumilances,  in  detecting  the  strong  and  the  weak  parts 
of  him  who  he  was  trying,  and  in  the  cross-examinatiim  of 
the  numerous  witnesses  he  summoned,  he  assumed  at 
once  the  judge  ami  the  advocate !  Books  for  him  were 
pictures  of  men*s  inventions,  and  the  histories  of  their 
thoiighis ;  for  any  book,  whatever  be  its  quality,  mint  be 
considered  as  an  experiment  of  the  human  mind. 

In  controversies,  in  which  he  was  so  ambi-<iexteroua— 
in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  in  which  he  was  so  philo- 
■ophical--furnished,  too,  by  his  hoarding  curiosity  with  an 
immense  acumulation  oT  details,— skilful  in  the  art  of 
detecting  falMhoods  amidst  truths,  and  weighing  proba- 
bility against  uncertainty— 4)olding  to|^ther  the  chain  of 
arjrumeni  from  its  first  principles,  to  its  remotett  conse- 
quence^Bayle  stands  among  those  masters  of  the  human 
intellect  who'  taught  us  to  think, and  also  to  unlhink !  All, 
indeed,  is  a  colleciion  of  researches  and  reasonings  :  he 
Imd  the  art  of  melting  down  hiii  curious  quotations  with 
his  own  subtile  ideas.  He  collects  every  thing :  if  truths, 
they  enter  into  history ;  if  fiction*,  into  discussions  :  he 

C laces  the  secret  by  the  side  of  the  public  story  :  opinion 
I  balance<)  against  opinion :  if  his  arguments  grow  te- 
di^i(4,  a  lucky  anecdote  or  an  enlivenine  talo  relieve  the 
folio  page  ;  and,  knowing  the  infimiify  of  our  nature,  he 
picks  up  trivial  things  to  amuse  us,  while  he  is  grasping 
the  roost  abstract  and  ponderous.  Human  nature  in  her 
■lulling  scenerv,  and  the  human  mind  in  its  eccentric  direc- 
tMNW,  open  on  hia  view ;  so  that  an  unknown  peraon  or  a 


worthless  book,  are  equally  objects  for  his  sprculatioo  witk 
the  most  eminent— they  alike  curiously  iiMtriicL  Such 
were  the  materiais,  and  such  the  genius  of  the  man,  whoM 
follios,  which  seemed  destined  for  the  retued  few,  he  upm 
on  parlour  tables.  The  men  of  genitia  of  hi#  age  iluiui 
them  for  instruction,  the  men  of  the  worhl  lor  their  amuis* 
ment.  Amidst  the  mass  of  facts  which  he  has  coilectodi 
and  the  enlarged  views  of  human  nature  which  hii  ^ul»> 
soptical  spirit  has  combined  with  his  researches,  mjls 
may  be  called  the  Shakspeare  of  dictionary  maken;t 
sort  of  chimerical  being,  whose  existence  was  not  uoMffod 
to  be  possible  before  Uie  time  of  Bayle. 

But  his  errors  are  voluminoua  as  hn  genios !  and  efnt 
do  apologiea  avail  f  They  only  account  for  the  evil  wbiek 
they  cannot  alter ! 

Bayle  is  reproached  for  carrying  his  speculatiom  tcs 
far  into  the  wiJds  of  scepticism— tie  wrote  in  a  dwtrnpot^ 
time ;  he  was  %riinessing  the  d^oiMides  and  the  rmcs* 
tionM  of  the  Romi»h  church ;  and  he  lived  amidst  tbe  Be* 
formed,  or  the  French  prophets,  as  we  caUed  them  wken 
they  came  over  na,  and  in  whom  Sir  Isaac  Newton  own 
than  half  believed ;  these  testified  that  they  heard  iB|cb 
singing  in  the  air,  while  our  philosopher  was  convinced  dm 
he  was  living  among  men  lor  whom  no  angel  would  Mf! 
Bayle  had  left  persecutors  to  fly  to  &natics,  biith  rquify 
appealing  to  the  Gns|>el,  but  alike  untouched  br  iti  U» 
sednets!  His  impurities  were  a  taate  inheriteo  fnmUi 
favourite  old  writers,  wboae  nahmU  aeemod  to  vport  wik 
the  grossness  which  it  touched,  and  neither  m  Fraaoc,is^ 
at  home,  had  the  age  then  attained  to  our  moral  delicacy : 
Bayle  himself  was  a  man  without  passions !  His  liinil 
matters  were  an  author's  compliance  with  the  booksdln'i 
taste,  which  is  always  that  of  tbe  public.  His  soeptidss 
is  said  to  have  thrown  every  thing  into  disorder.  Iiit 
more  positive  evil  to  doubt,  than  to  dogmatise?  Efi 
Aristotle  often  pauses  with  a  qualifying  perkam^  sod  ^ 
egotist  Cicero  whh  a  modest  U  sscma  10  sne.    nu  tcxf^ 


cism  has  been  useful  in  historr,  and  has  often  shows  bs* 
facts  universally  believed,  are  doubtful  and  someiimcs  ■u' 
be  false.  Bayle,  it  la  said,  is  perpetually  conuadictiBg 
himself;  but  a  sceptic  must  douot  nis  doubts ;  he  pbcM 
the  antidote  close  to  the  poison,  and  lays  tbe  sheaik  \9 
the  sword.  Bayle  has  himself  described  one  of  tk«i 
self-tormenting  and  many  headed  sceptics  by  a  very  imU* 
fif^ure,  *  Ho  was  a  Hydra  who  waa  perpetually  t*v*C 
him»elf.' 

The  time  has  now  come  when  Bayle  may  instruct  mm 
out  danger.  We  have  passed  the  nrdeab  he  had  to  |* 
through  I  we  must  now  consider  him  as  thehistoriuo 
otir  thoughts  as  well  as  of  our  actions ;  he  dispenses  dM 
literary  stores  of  the  modems,  in  that  vast  repository  • 
their  wisdom  and  their  follies,  which,  by  its  orviaahty  • 
design,  has  made  him  an  author  common  to  aJ  Eoropc* 
Nowhere  shall  we  find  a  rival  for  Bayle !  and  hardly  •*>■ 
an  imitator !  He  compared  himself,  for  his  power  of  ni^ 
ing  up,  or  dispelling  objections  and  doobls.  to  '^  f^"**^ 
comfMsliing  Jove,'  The  great  Leibnitz,  who  was  hiMis 
a  lover  of  his  noria  ermditio,  appfied  a  line  of  Vir|il  ** 
Bayle,  characterising  his  luminoua  and  elevated  gesW* 

*  Sub  pedibusque  vklet  nubes  et  sidera  Daphtdi.* 
Beneath  his  Aet  he  views  the  clouds  and  alalia 

CHARJtCTVmiSTICS  OP  BAILS. 

To  know  Bayle  as  a  man,  we  most  not  study  hm  *^ 
folio  Life  of  Des  Maiseaux ;  whose  laborioiis  peocii,oii^ 
out  colour,  Mid  without  expresmon,  Umws  in  its  mSitat^ 
ness  the  individualising  strokes  of  ibe  portrait.  Look** 
Bayle  in  his  *  Letters,'  those  true  chronicles  of  a  liuml 
man.  when  they  solely  record  his  own  pursnits. 

The  personal  character  of  Baylo  was  imhienmliedci* 


by  calumny— his  executor,  Basiia|[e,  never  couM 
him  without  tears !  With  simplicity  wludi  uproaM  * 
an  infiuitine  nature,  but  with  the  fortiiiido  m  a  SusCi  f 
literary  philosopher,  from  his  earliest  days,  dcdiealeda*' 
self  to  literature;  the  great  sacrifice  consisted  of  ihoif 
two  main  objects  of  hunian  porsuifa— fbrtime  aad  afci*" 
ly.  Many  an  ascetic,  who  has  beaded  an  order,  hit  *|| 
so  religiously  abstained  from  all  worldly  interests ;  J*^  "^ 
us  not  imagine  that  there  was  a  sQllenness  in  hissteidia} 
an  icy  misanthropy  which  shuts  up  the  heart  from  iti  ^ 
and  dow.  His  domestic  afieclions  through  lifc  were  n^ 
vid.  When  his  mother  desired  to  receive  his  portrait,  hi 
sent  her  a  picture  of  his  heart !  Early  in  Ufe  the  i^* 
Bayle  was  strengthening  itself  by  a 
tion  to  all  human  events  I 
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am  ladecd  ol  adiapoMiMO  neither  to  fear  bad  forliuie, 

0  hav«  very  ardeol  doriraii  fiir  g*toA,     Yet  I  I'Me  Ihu  i 
&M«fl  and  Indtflerenee  when  I  reflect,  thai  yttur  love 

•  makes  yt«u  feel  for  every  ihm^  that  hap|>ent  to  ina. 
,  ihereTore,  from  the  coosideraiiun  that  my  iiii^furtunee 
U  be  a  fonneni  to  vou,  that  I  wish  to  be  hapjty ;  and 
a  I  think  ihat  my  ha|>pineM  wouki  be  all  your  joy,  I 
U  lament  that  ny  bad  fortune  should  conimiie  to  per- 
ite  me ;  thoujeh,  as  to  my  own  particular  inlereii,  I  dare 
lue  to  myself  dial  I  sbiall  never  be  very  much  affected 

kB  imtanee  occurred  of  those  social  affections  in  which 
me  H  sometimes  supposed  tu  be  deficient,  which  night 

•  aflufded  a  beautiful  illustration  to  one  of  our  most 
[ant  poets.  The  remembrance  of  the  happy  niommts 
ek  Bayht  spent  when  yo'ing  on  the  borders  of  the  river 
rietf ,  a  shurt  distance  from  his  native  town  of  Cariat, 
sre  ne  had  bren  sent  to  recovrr  fr"m  a  fevvr,  occasinn- 
fay  an  rir«-s4tve  indulgence  in  reading,  iiidui'ed  him 
a*  Tears  afterwards  to  devote  an  article  to  it  in  his 
niinl  I^tionary,'  for  the  sake  of  quoting  the  poet  who 
i  eelrbrated  this  obscure  river ;  it  was  a  *  Pleasure  of 
naorv  f  a  tender  association  of  domestic  feeling ! 

fhe  first  step  which  Bayle  took  in  life  m  rt?markable.— 
^ehinced  hu  reli^pon  and  became  a  Catholic;  a  vear 
crwtniii  he  relumed  to  the  creed  of  his  fathers.  iPos- 
irmijEht  not  have  known  the  stiiry  had  it  not  been  re- 
"wd  m  his  Diary.  The  circumstance  is  thus  curiously 
ist. 

BATLE'S  DIART. 
n  of  lbs  Tears 

hfkliaa  of  my 

Mn.  age. 

1  TueaJay,  March  19.       23i    I  chanred  my  reli^fon— 

next  day  I  resumed  the 
stuily  of  logic. 


20        S3    I  returnetl  to  the  reform- 
eil  reiiriiin,  and  made  a 

Sivsle  abjuration  of  the 
iimtrth  religiiHi  in  the 
hjnds  of  four  ministers  ! 

Kb  brother  was  one  of  these  ministers;  while  a  Caih- 
,  Bavle  had  attempted  to  convert  hini  by  a  letter,  h»ng 
■gh  to  evioca  his  sincerity :  but  withmit  his  subscrip- 
,  fve  should  not  have  ascribed  it  to  Bayle. 
'or  this  vacillaiioB  in  his  religion  has  Bayle  endured 
w  censure.  Gibbon,  who  kim»eT  changed  his,  about 
aame  *  year  of  his  ate,'  and  fftr  as  short  a  fieriod,  sar- 
ieailv  observes  of  the  first  entry,  that  Bayle  should 
9  fokshcd  his  lofic  before  he  rhsnged  hiii  reliision.'  It 
'  bo  rctnned,  that  n^n  he  had  learnt  lu  reason,  he 
mnerd  Caiholteism!  The  true  fact  is,  that  when 
ia  hail  only  studied  a  few  months  at  ciJN-ge,  some 
la  of  eontrwversiaJ  divinity  by  the  Catholics,  offered 
IV  aspeaous  argtiroent  against  the  reformed  dnctnnes; 
MUf  student  waa  easily  mtancled  in  the  nf  ts  of  the 
■la.  But  their  passive  ob«Mliefice,  and  their  transub- 
itiBiion,  and  other  stuff  woven  in  thfir  looms,  soon 
Uad  such  a  man  as  Bayle  to  rerover  his  senses.  The 
waas  aad  the  caresses  of  the  wil?  Jesuits  were  reject* 
■ad  tha  gush  of  tears  of  the  brothers,  on  his  return  to 
raligwn  of  his  faihera,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  in- 
mtm  of  domestic  life. 

layle  vras  wilhog  to  become  an  expatriated  man ;  to 
ly  frooi  the  bva  of  study,  in  poverty  and  honour !  It 
MM  sometimes  that  great  men  are  criminated  for  their 
Uat  deads  by  both  parties. 

Vhan  bis  grmt  work  appeared,  the  adversariefl  of 
fU  raproaehad  bim  witn  haste,  while  the  author  ex- 
■■ad  hb  astofUBhrneot  at  his  slowness.  At  first  *  the 
iKal  Dietiooary,'  eunsiating  only  of  two  folios,  was  fin- 
id  io  liitln  BBOta  than  four  years ;  but  in  the  life  of 
Ha  this  was  eanivaleiit  to  a  treble  amount  with  men  of 
■ary  applicatua.  Bayla  awra  calculated  the  time  of 
baad-achea;  *  Mv  nagrima  woaM  have  left  ma  had  it 
■  te  ay  powar  toliava  lived  without  study ;  by  them  I 
I  BMBY  days  ia  avary  Bwoth'— the  fact  is,  that  Bavla 
I  Mtf ircly  givan  op  avarr  Bort  of  recreation  except  that 
icioaa  iaabriatioa  of  hn  faculties,  as  we  may  term  it 
ihoae  who  know  what  it  is.  wUdi  he  drew  from  his 
Ika :  we  bava  his  avowal.  *  PabKe  amimeoiaats,  garoaa, 
tmrr  jaoats,  HMraing  viaita,  aad  other  reeraalions  ne- 
■arr  to  Baaay  sfodanla,  as  tbay  tall  os,  ware  aoiia  of 
bBBHMH.    X  mtflW  BO  tina  on  thBB*  Mr  hi  any  do- 


mestic cares;  never  soliciting  for  prelermaDt,  aor 

in  any  other  way.    I  have  been  happily  debrered  fipoai 

many  occupatiiwa  which  were  not  suitable  to  my  bi^ 

niuur ;   and  I   have  eiijiiyed  the  greatest   and  the  mogl 

charming  leisure  that  a  man  of  letters  couM  desire.    B/ 

such  means  an  author  makes  a  great  progress  m  a  fow 

years.' 

Bayle,  at  Rotterdam,  was  appointed  to  a  professnrBhifi 
of  phiio8«)phy  and  history ;  the  salary  was  a  competeneo 
to  his  frugal  life,  and  enabled  him  to  publish  his  cek bratad 
Review,  which  he  dedicates  *  to  the  glory  of  the  city,'  for 
ilia  mtbU  hac  oHa/eeit. 

After  this  grateful  acknowledgment  he  was  tmexpeei* 
ediy  deprived  ol'  the  professorship.  The  secret  history  ■ 
curious.  After  a  tedious  war,  some  one  amused  the  world 
by  a  chimerical  *  Pmject  of  Peace,'  which  was  muc^ 
against  the  wishes  and  the  desigoa  of  our  William  1 11.^ 
Jurieu,  the  head  of  the  Reformed  party  in  Hulland,  a  man 
of  heateil  fanaes,  persuaded  William's  party  that  thiB 
book  was  a  part  of  a  s«crei  cabal  in  Europe,  raised  by 
Louis  XiV  against  Wiiliam  III ;  and  accused  Bayle  as 
the  author  and  promoter  of  this  political  c«ioft*deracy.  Tbo 
ma^iioraies,  who  were  the  creatures  of  Wiiliaui,  dismisa- 
eil  Bayle  without  alleging  any  reason.  To  an  ordinary 
uhikjsopher  it  would  havt*  aeeroed  hard  to  lose  his  salary 
because  his  antagor«ist  was  one 

*  Whtise  swonl  Is  sharper  than  hia  pen.* 

Bayle  tmly  rpif4ced  at  this  emancipation,  and  quietly 
returned  to  his  Dictionary.  His  feelings  on  this  ocrasion 
he  has  himnelf  perpetuated. 

*  The  8«  eetness  ami  repose  I  find  in  the  studiea  in 
which  I  have  engaged  mysrif,  and  which  are  mv  delight^ 
will  induce  me  to  remam  in  this  city,  if  I  um  allowed  ta 
continue  in  it,  at  least  till  the  printing  of  my  Dictionary 
ill  finished  :  for  my  presence  is  aosoluiely  necessary  to  tha 
place  where  it  is  printed.     I  am  no  lover  of  money,  nor 
of  honours,  and  would  not  arcefH  of  any  invitation,  should 
It  be  made  Ui  me ;  nor  am  I  food  of  the  disputes  and  ca- 
bals, and  profH>jiorial  snarlinea,  which  reign  in  all  oiiraca- 
demitra  :  Canmm  mUu  el  MuJtis*  He  was  indeed  so  charm- 
f d  bv  quiet  and  indepriMlfiice,  that  he  was  continually  re- 
fusing the  most  magnificent  offers  of  patronage :  from 
Ciiuiii  Gutscard,  the  French  ambanaador ;  hui  particularly 
from  our  English  nobtKty.     Tlie  Earls  of  Shailesbury,  ol 
A'bermarle,  and  of  Huntingdon,  tried  evrrv  solicitatifio  to 
win  him  over  to  reside  with  th** m  as  their  friend  ;  and  too 
nice  a  sense  of  hon<Nir  induct^  Bavle  to  refuse  the  Duka 
of  Shr<>wsbury's  gift  of  two  hundred  guineas  for  the  dedi- 
cat  ion  uf  his  dictionary,  *  I  have  so  often  ridiculed  d*>dicationB 
that  I  must  ikm  ri>k  any/  was  :he  rt-ply  of  our  philosopher. 
The  <inly  com|>iaint  whirh  escaped  from  Bayle  was  tha 
want  of  hitoks;  an  evil  particularly  felt  during' his  writing 
the  '  Critical  Dictionary ;'  a  work  which  shriuld  have  beaa 
cnm|iosen  not  dis'ant  from  the  shelves  of  a  public  library. 
Men  of  classical  attainments,  wh'i  are  atiidying  about 
twenty  authors,  and  rhieflv  For  their  stvie,  can  i<irm  no 
conception  of  the  state  of  famine  to  which  an  *  helliio  lib- 
roriim  *  is  too  often  reduced  in  the  new  sort  of  study  which 
Bayle  founded.     Ta»te  when  onoe  obtained  may  be  said 
to  he  no  aroiiiring  faculty,  and  mukt  remain  siaiionaiT ; 
but  Knowledge  is  of  perpetual  growth,  and  has  nifiiiite  m- 
mands.     Taste,  like  an  artificial  canal,  winds  through  a 
beautiful  country;  hut  its  borders  are  Cf»nfined,  and  its 
term  is  limited  ;  Knowledge  navigates  the  oc«'an,  and  is 
perpetually  on  voyages  of  discovery.     Bayle  often  grieves 
over  the  scarcity,  or  the  want  of  books,  6y  whirh  he  waa 
compelled  to  leave  many  things  uncertain,  or  to  take  theoi 
at  second  hand :  but  he'  Kved  to  discover  that  trusting  to 
the  reports  of  others,  was  too  often  suffering  the  blind  to 
lead  the  blind.     It  was  thb  circumstance  which  inducad 
Bayle  to  declare,  that  aome  works  cannot  be  written  in  tbo 
coumry,  and  that  the  metropolis  only  can  supply  the  wanta 
of  the  literary  man.    Plutarch  has  made  a  stoular  confer 
flioo ;  and  the  elder  Pliny  who  had  not  bo  many  volunsas  to 
turn  over  as  a  modem,  was  sensible  to  the  wants  of  booka, 
for  he  Bckitowledges  that  there  was  no  book  bo  bad  by 
which  we  might  ixM  profit. 

Bayle's  peculiar  vein  of  research  and  skill  in  diacoa- 
sion  first  appeared  in  his  *  Pens^  snr  la  Comete.'  In 
December,  1680.  a  comet  had  appeared,  and  the  poblie 
yet  trembled  at  a  portentous  meteor,  which  they  sftlT  ima- 
gined waa  connected  with  sono  forthcoming  and  terrUblo 
event !  Persons  as  curiooa  as  they  ware  terrified  t« 
Bayla  by  tbair  ioqoiriaaa  but  raaatcd  all  bia 


CURIOSITIES   OF 


TtMy  Ibttiid  many  things  nore  than  ftrgumenlc  in  his  amnt* 
■g  Tolumea:  *  I  mm  not  one  of  the  suthon  bv  proTeasioa,* 
Hjt  Bayle,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  method  he  meant 
to  puraue,  *  who  follow  a  aeries  of  views ;  who  first  project 
thair  subjecti  then  divide  it  into  bouks  and  chapters,  and 
wbo  only  choose  to  work  on  the  ideas  ihej  have  filanned. 
I.  for  my  part,  give  up  all  claims  to  authorship,  aiid  shall 
chain  myself  tu  no  such  servitude.  I  cannot  meditate  with 
■uch  regularity  on  one  subject ;  J  am  too  fond  of  change. 
I  often  wander  from  the  subject,  and  jump  into  places  of 
which  it  might  be  difficult  to  £uess  the  way  out ;  so  that  I 
ihall  make  a  learned  di»ctor  who  looks  for  method  quite  im- 
patient with  me.'  The  work  is  indeed  full  of  curiosities 
acd  auecdoies,  with  many  critical  ones  concerning  history. 
At  first  it  found  an  easy  entrance  into  France,  as  a  sim- 

ge  account  of  comets  ;  but  when  it  was  discovered  that 
ayle*s  comet  had  a  number  of  fierv  tails  concerning  the 
French  and  the  Aiistrians,  it  soon  became  as  terrific  as 
Um  cornel  itnelf,  and  was  prohibited  ! 

Bayle's 'Critique  grnerale  de  I'histoire  du  Calvinisme 
par  le  Pere  Maimbourg,*  had  more  pleasantry  than  bitirr. 
oass,  except  to  ihe  palate  of  the  vindictive  Father,  who 
was  of  too  hoi  a  constitution  to  relish  the  delicacy  (»f  our 
author's  wit.     Maimbourg  stirn*d  up  all  the  intrigues  he 
coukl  rou^e  to  get  the  Critioue  burnt  by  the  hangman  at 
Paris.     The  lieutenant  of  intf  police,  De  la  Rryiiie,  who 
was  amonif  the  many  who  did  not  dislike  to  see  the  Father 
corrected  by  Bayle,  delayed  this  ezpciition  from  time  to 
time,  till  there  came  a  final  order.     This  lieutenant  of  the 
police  was  a  shr^'wd  fellow,  and  wishing  to  put  an  odium 
on  the  bijjoied  Maimbourg,  allowed  the  irrascible  Father  to 
write  the  proclamation  himself  with  all  the  violence  of  an 
enraged  author.     It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  one  who  evi- 
dently wished  to  hum  his  brother  with  his  book.     In  this 
eurious  proclamation,  which  has  been  preserved  as  a  litera- 
ry curiosity,  Baylc*s '  Critique'  is  declared  to  be  defamato- 
ry and  calumnious,  ab<iunding  with  seditious  foreeries,  per- 
nicious to  ail  good  subjects,  and  therefore  is  condemned  to 
ba  torn  to  pieces,  and  burnt  at  the  P^oee  de  Greve.     All 
printers  and  booksellers  are  f(»rbidden  to  print,  or  to  sell, 
or  dis|>er!ie  the  raid  abotninable  book,  under  pain  of  Heath ; 
and  all  other  persons,  of  what  quality  or  condition  soever, 
are  to  undergo  ihe  penalty  of  exemplary  punishment.     De 
le  Reynie  must  have  smiled  on  subitiissively  receiving  this 
efftision  from  our  enraged  author;  and  to  punish  Maim« 
bourg  in  the  only  way  he  could  contrive,  and  to  do  at  the 
same  lime  the  urenteKl  kindness  to  Bayle,  whom  he  ad- 
mired, he  dispersed  three  thounand  copies  of  this  proclama- 
tion to  be  pos'ed  up  through  Paris:  the  aismi  and  ihe  cu- 
riosity were  siinulianeims ;  but  the  latter  prevailed.  Every 
book  collec'or  ha^tenctl  to  procure  a  copy  so  terrificaliy  de- 
nounced, snd  nt  the  name  time  so  amusing.     The  aiithor 
of  the  *  LivreK  condamnd  au  feu*  might  have  inserted  this 
anecdote  in  his  c.ullertinn.     It  may  he  worth  adding,  that 
Maimbourg  always  nflected  to  say  that  he  had  never  read 
Bayle's  work  :  but  he  afterwards   confesfe«l  to  Menage, 
that  he  c<»uld  not  help  valuing  a  book  of  auch  curiosity. 
Jiiricu  was  so  j«>aloii!t  of  its  success,  that  Beauval  attributes 
his  personal   hatred   ftf  Bayle  to  our  young  philosopher 
overshadowing  that  veteran. 

The  tastn  fi)r  literary  history  we  owe  to  Bayle  ;  and  the 
great  interest  h«j  communicated  to  these  researches  spread 
in  the  national  tastes  of  Europe.  France  has  been  always 
the  richest  in  fhe^e  stores,  but  our  acquisitions  have  been 
rapid  ;  and  Johnson,  who  delighted  in  them,  elevated  their 
means  and  their  en'l,  by  the  ethical  philisophy  and  the 
spirit  of  criticism  which  he  awoke.  With  Bayle.  indeed, 
his  minor  works  were  the  seed-pbis ;  but  hu  great  Dic- 
tionary opened  the  forest. 

It  is  ciiri'iu^,  however,  to  detect  Ihe  difficulties  of  early 
attempts,  and  the  indifferent  succeiKS  which  sometimes  at- 
tends them  in  their  first  slate.  Bavle,  to  liehien  the  fa- 
tigue  of  correcting  the  second  edition  of  his  Dictionary, 
wrote  the  first  vnhime  of  '  Responses  aiix  Qiies ii«ns  d'un 
Provincial,' a  supposititious  correspondence  with  a  counlrv 
gentleman  It  was  a  work  of  mere  literary  curiosity,  and 
of  a  bettei  description  of  miscellaneous  writing  than  that 
of  the  prevnl^nt  fashion  of  giving  thoughts  and  maxims, 
and  fanciful  characters,  and  idle  stories,  which  had  satiated 
the  pnb'ir  ta«te  :  however  the  book  was  not  well  received. 
Ho  attributes  the  puhUc  caprice  to  his  prodigality  of  litera- 
ry anecdotes,  and  other  mimttue  iiteraritB.  and  his  frequent 
quotations!  hiii  he  defends  himself  with  skill.  '  It  is  against 
th«  nature  of  thin?s  to  pretend  that  in  a  work  to  prove  and 
dsar  op  (acts,  an  author  obould  only  make  uao  of  his  own 


ihoi^ta,  or  tbat  ho  ought  to  quote  very  toldo«i.  Tbosi 
who  say,  thai  the  work  does  not  sulBt  icotly  intenot  ifct 
public,  are  doubtless  in  the  right;  but  an  author canMl 
interest  the  public  except  he  diocusaea  mural  or  poiiiioal 
subjects.  All  others  with  which  men  of  ieitera  fill  their 
books  are  useless  to  the  public  and  wo  ou^bt  to  eoa* 
sider  them  as  only  a  kind  of  froth?  nouriahment  in  iboia 
selves;  but  which,  however,  gratify  the  curioaitj  of  manf 
readers,  according  to  the  diversities  of  their  tasiea.  Whil 
is  there  for  example,  less  interesting  to  the  public  thaa 
the  BiblioOU^e  Choine  of  ColornkSs  (a  small  bibliographi 
cal  work;)  vet  is  that  work  k>oked  on  aa  excellent  is ia 
kind.  I  could  mention  other  works  which  are  read,  tboa|h 
containing  nothing  which  mterests  tho  public.'  Two  yean 
aAer,  when  he  resumed  these  letters,  he  changed  his  pha; 
he  became  more  argumentative,  and  more  spanng  of  liiSi 
rary  snd  historical  articles.  We  have  now  certainly  oW 
tained  mure  decided  notk>ns  of  the  nature  of  this  spedes 
of  composition,  and  treat  such  invest igationa  with  laora 
skill ;  still  they  are  *  caviare  to  the  multitude.*  An  acea* 
niulaiion  of  dry  facts,  without  any  exertion  of  taste  or  dts^ 
cussion,  forms  but  the  barren  and  obscure  diligence  d 
title-liunters.  All  things  which  come  to  the  reader  with. 
out  having  first  (lassed  through  the  mind,  as  well  as  lbs 
pen  of  the  writer,  will  be  still  open  to  the  fatal  <  ^  'edivo  of 
insane  industry  raging  with  a  depraved  appetite  ^  troth 
and  cinders ;  and  this  is  the  line  of  demarcaiicm  which  wil 
for  ever  separate  a  Bayle  from  a  Prosper  Marchand,  and 
a  Warton  ln>m  s  Rit^on  :  ihe  one  must  be  satisfied  to  bs 
useful,  but  th«  other  will  not  fail  to  delight.  Yet  sons* 
thing  mu»t  be  alleged  in  favour  of  those  who  may  aooM- 
times  indulge  researches  loo  minutely  ;  perhaps  iKcre  is  a 
point  beyoiid  which  nmhing  remains  but  useless  curiosity; 
yet  this  too  may  be  relative.  The  pleasure  of  these  por> 
suits  is  only  tasted  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  tkea^ 
and  whose  employments  are  thus  converted  into  anrass- 
menis.  A  man  of  fine  genius,  Addison  relates,  trained  op 
in  all  the  polite  studies  of  antiquity,  upon  beinc  obliged  to 
search  into  several  rolls  and  records,  at  first  found  this  a 
very  dry  and  irksome  emplovment;  yet  he  assured  ms, 
ihat  at  lost  he  took  on  incredible  pleasure  in  it,  and  pre- 
ferred it  even  lo  the  reading  of  Virgil  and  Cicero. 

As  for  our  Bayle.  he  exhibits  a  perfect  model  of  the  rral 
literary  character.  He,  with  the  secret  alchymy  of  haaiaa 
happiness,  extracted  his  Iranqnillity  out  of  tho  baser  metals, 
at  ihe  cost  of  his  ambition  and  his  fortune.  Thrmighout 
a  voluminous  work,  he  experienced  the  enjoyment  of  per- 
petual ocqiiisition  and  d*  light :  he  obtsined  ghiry,  and  he 
endured  persecuiicn.  He  died  as  he  hod  hved,  hfi  the 
same  uninterrupteil  habits  of  compositinn ;  for  with  his 
dying  iisnd,  and  nearly  speechless,  he  sent  a  frert  proof 
to  the  printer ! 

CrCEKO  VIEWED  AS  A  COLLKCTOS. 

Mr  Fuseli,  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  part  of  ha 
Lectures,  has  touched  on  the  chsrscler  of  Cicero,  respect- 
ing his  knowledge  and  feeling  of  Art,  in  a  manner  which 
excites  our  curiosity.  *  Though,'  »ays  that  eloquent  lec- 
turer, '  Cicero  seems  to  have  had  as  little  noltce  taale  for 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  even  less  than  he  had  taste  for 
poetry,  he  had  a  conception  of  Nstiire,  and  with  his  wual 
acumen  frequently  scattered  useful  bints  and  pertinent 
obot  rvaiions.  For  many  of  these  he  might  iirobablv  ba 
indebted  to  Hortensius,' with  whom,  though  his  rival  in 
eloquence,  he  lived  on  terms  of  familisrity,  and  who  was  a 
msn  of  declared  laste,  and  one  of  the  first  collector*  of  the 
lime.'  The  inquiry  may  amuse,  to  trace  the  progress  of 
Cicero*»  tattf  for  the  wrk»  of  art;  which  was  prohabhr  a 
late,  but  an  airlent  pursuit  with  this  celebrated  msn ;  and 
their  actual  enjoyment  seems  with  him  rather  to  havebeea 
connected  with  some  fiitiire  plan  of  life. 

Cicero,  when  about  forty  three  vears  of  a^e,  aeemo  it 
hsve  projected  the  formsiion  of  a  library  ond  a  rollectioa 
of  antiquities,  with  the  remote  intention  of  seeeasion,  aad 
one  dsy  stealing  awsy  from  the  m>iay  honnnrs  of  the  i^ 
piiblic.  Although  that  great  man  remained  too  long  a 
victim  to  his  political  smbition,  yet  at  all  times  his  natural 
dispositions  would  break  out,  and  sraidst  his  public  avocai« 
lions  he  often  sniicipaied  a  timo  when  life  would  br  wn 
valued  without  iininieniipted  repose;  btit  repose, destituia 
of  the  smple  fmniiiire,  snd  even  of  the  hnuries  of  a  0HBd 
occupying  itself  in  literature  and  art,  would  only  for  bim 
hove  opened  the  repose  of  a  desert!  It  was  lather  bii 
provident  wisdom  than  their  actual  enjoyment,  whicfa  in- 
duced him,  at  a  busied  period  of  hia  lifo,  to  Mcimaiiit 
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•n  pMis,  iMoks,  aad  ttataM,  and  euriomtiea,  wkhoot 
ber ;  in  a  word,  to  become,  according  to  Uie  term,  too 
often  misapplied  and  mucoocrived  among  ut,  for  it  it  not 
aleraTt  miderttood  in  an  honourable  MnM,  a  oolleelor ! 

Like  other  later  collecters,  Cicero  often  appears  ardent 
tm  possess  what  he  was  not  able  to  command ;  sometimes 
ke  entreats,  or  circuttoualy  negodates,  or  is  planning  tiie 
fatore  nseans  to  secure  the  acquisitions  which  he  thirsted 
after.  He  is  repeatedly  soliciting  his  literary  friend  Attieus 
to  keep  his  books  for  him,  and  not  to  dispose  of  his  collet 
tioos  CO  any  terms,  however  earnestly  the  bidders  maj 
crowd  ;  and,  to  keep  his  patience  in  good  hope  (for  Atii- 
cus  imagined  his  collectiun  would  exceed  the  price  which 
Cicero  oould  afford, \  he  desiree  Attieus  not  to  despair  of 
hie  being  able  to  make  them  his,  for  that  he  was  saving  all 
hie  rents  to  purchase  these  books  for  the  relief  oT  his 
aid  age. 

This  projected  library,  and  collection  of  antiauities,  it 
was  the  mtention  of  Cicero  to  have  placed  in  hb  tavourite 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  whose  name,  conse- 
crated by  time,  now  proverbially  describes  the  retirement 
of  a  man  of  elegant  tastes.  To  adorn  his  villa  at  Tuscii- 
kim  formed  the  day  .dreams  of  thin  man  of  genius ;  and  his 
passion  broke  out  in  all  the  enthusiasm  and  impatience 
which  so  fretjuently  characterize  the  modem  Elector. 
Kot  only  Attieus,  on  whose  fine  taste  he  could  depeiwJ,  but 
•very  one  hkelv  to  increase  his  acquisitions,  was  Cicero 
persecuting  with  entreaties,  on  entreaties,  %vilh  the  seduc- 
tion of  large  prices,  and  with  the  expectation,  that  if  the 
orator  ana  comml  woukl  submit  to  accept  any  bribe,  it 
wouki  hardly  be  refused  in  the  shape  of  a  manuscript  or  a 
statue.  *  In  the  name  of  uur  friendship,*  says  Cicero,  ad- 
dressing Attieus,  *  suffer  nothing  in  escape  you  of  what- 
•ver  you  find  ctuious  or  rare.'  When  Attieus  informed 
him  that  he  should  send  him  a  fine  statue,  in  which  the 
beads  of  Mercury  and  Minerva  were  unitml  together, 
Cicero,  with  the  enthuoiasm  of  a  maniacal  lover  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  finds  every  object  which  is  uncommon  the  very 
thintf  for  which  he  has  a  proper  place.  *  Your  discovery 
is  adroh^ble,  and  the  statue  you  mention  seems  to  have 
been  made  purposely  for  my'cabinet.*  Then  folk>ws  an 
explanation  of  the  mystei^y  oJTlhis  allegorical  statue,  which 
expressed  the  happy  union  of  exercise  and  study.  *  Con- 
tinue,* he  adds, '  to  collect  for  me,  as  you  have  promised, 
m  OS  greol  a  quantity  <u  posmbU^  morsels  of  this  kind.' 
Cicero,  like  other  collectors,  may  be  suspected  not  to  have 
been  very  difficult  in  his  choice,  and  for  him  the  curious 
was  not  less  valued  than  the  beautiful.  The  mind  and 
temper  of  Cicero  were  of  a  robust  and  phikisophical  cast, 
not  too  subject  to  the  tortures  of  those  whose  morbid  ima- 

Eiaatico  and  delicacy  of  taste  touch  on  infirmity.  It  is, 
owever,  amusing  to  observe  this  great  man,  actuated  by 
all  the  fervour  and  jov  of  collecting.  *  I  have  paid  vounr 
•gent— as  vou  ordered,  for  the  Megaric  statues  seno  me 
as  many  of  them  as  you  can,  ami  a$  soon  at  poatMe^  with 
any  others  which  you  think  proper  for  the  place,  and  to 
my  taste,  and  good  enough  to  please  yours.  You  cannot 
niagine  how  greatly  m^  jmmon  tnemses  for  this  sort  of 
things ;  it  is  such  that  it  may  appear  riHadaaa  in  the  eyes 
of  many ;  but  jrou  are  my  friend,  and  %rill  only  think  of 
■atisfyiiiK  my  wishes.*  Again — '  Purchase  for  me,  with- 
out thinking  further,  all  that  you  discover  of  rarity.  My 
friend,  do  not  spare  my  purse.'  And,  indeed,  in  another 
place  he  loves  Attieus  both  for  his  promptitude  and  cheap 
purchases :  T«  multurn  amcniKS,  ijmod  mab§U  dU&gvnler, 
varooqut  eurata  ntnt. 

Our  collectors  may  not  be  displessed  to  discover  at  their 
head  so  venerable  a  personage  as  Cicero ;  nor  to  sanction 
their  own  (everinh  thirst  and  panting  impatience  with  all 
the  raptures  on  the  dav  of  possession,  and  the  *  saving  of 
rents*  to  afford  commanding  prices— by  the  authority  of 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  aniiqmty. 

A  fact  is  noticed  in  this  article  which  requires  elucida^ 
Uoa.  In  the  life  of  a  true  collecter,  the  selling  of  his  books 
is  a  singular  incident.  The  truth  is,  that  the  elegant  friend 
of  Cicero,  residinf  in  the  literary  city  of  Athena,  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  but  a  moderate  inoooie,  and  may  bo  said 
to  have  traded  not  only  in  books,  but  in  gladiators,  whom 
ha  let  out,  and  also  charged  intercet  for  the  use  of  his  mo- 
ney ;  circumstances  which  ComeGus  Nepos,  who  gtvea 
nr  aoeount  of  his  landed  property,  haa  omitted,  as,  perhaps, 
aoC  well  adapted  to  heighten  the  iniorestin#  picture  which 
Im  given  of  Attieus,  but  which  the  Abb^  Mongaolt  hasde- 
laeted  in  his  curious  notes  on  Cicero^  lettera  to  Attieus. 
It  it  eartaan  that  be  employed  kiariavat,  who, '  to  the  fooU 


bo^,'  aa  Mkhlletoa  exprsassa  himaslf,  ware  all , 

skilful  scribes,  in  eopyrog  the  woiks  of  the  beet 'autbora  for 
his  own  use ;  but  the  duplicatea  were  aoM,  to  the  comssaa 
profit  of  the  master  and  the  slave.  The  state  of  literatoro 
among  the  ancients  may  be  paralleled  with  that  of  the  ago 
of  our  first  restorers  of  learning,  when  printing  was  not  yet 
established ;  then  Boccaccio,  %nd  Petrarch,  and  such  men, 
were  collectors,  and  zeabusly  occupied  in  the  manual  la* 
hour  of  transcription;  immeasurable  was  the  delight  of 
that  avariciousness  of  manuscript,  by  which,  in  a  certaia 
given  lime,  the  possessor,  with  sn  unwearied  pen,  eouki 
enrich  himself  bv  his  copy ;  snd  this  copy  an  estate  wonkl 
not  always  purchase !  Besides  that  a  manuscript  selected 
by  Attieus,  or  copied  by  the  hand  nf  Boccaccio  and  Pa* 
trarch,  must  have  risen  in  value,  associating  it  with  Iho 
known  taste  and  judgment  of  the  collector. 

THE  HISTOar  OP  THB  CAaACCIS. 

The  congenial  histories  of  literature  and  of  art  are  ao« 
companied  by  the  same  periodical  revolutions  ;  and  none 
is  more  intereoting  than  #tat  one  which  occurs  in  the  da* 
cline  and  corruption  of  arts,  when  a  single  mind  retuminf 
to  right  principles,  amkist  the  degenerated  race  who  had 
forsaken  them,  seems  to  create  a  new  «poch,  and  trachea 
a  servile  race  once  more  how  to  invent !  These  epochs  ara 
few,  but  are  easily  distinguished.  The  human  mmd  is  ne> 
ver  stationary;  it  advances  or  it  retrogrades;  having 
reached  its  meridian  point,  when  the  hour  of  perfectimi 
has  gone  by,  it  must  verge  to  its  decline.  In  all  Art,  per- 
fection lapses  into  that  weakened  state  too  often  dign»> 
fied  as  classical  imitation  ;  but  it  sinks  into  mannerism,  and 
wantons  into  affectation,  till  it  shoots  out  into  fantastic 
novelties.  When  all  languishes  in  a  state  of  mediocrity, 
or  is  deformed  by  false  tastes,  then  is  reserved  for  a  for- 
tunate genius  the  glory  of  restoring  another  golden  age  of 
invention.  The  history  of  the  Caracci  family  serves  aa 
an  admirable  illustration  of  such  an  epoch,  while  the  per^ 
sonal  characters  nf  the  three  Caraccis  throw  an  additional 
interest  over  thb  curious  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
works  of  genius. 

The  establishment  of  the  famous  oeeorirmsr,  or  school  d 
painting,  at  Bologna,  whicli  restored  the  art  in  the  last 
stage  of  degeneracy,  originated  in  the  profound  meditatiooa 
of  Lodovico.  There  was  a  happy  boldness  in  the  idea ; 
but  its  great  singularity  was  that  of  discovering  those  men 
of  genius,  who  alone  could  realize  hiv  ideal  conception, 
amidst  his  own  family  circle ;  and  yet  these  were  men 
whoee  opposite  dispositions  and  acquirements  could  hardly 
have  gi^^n  any  hope  of  mutual  assistance ;  and  much  lesa 
of  melting  together  their  minds  and  their  work  in  such  uni- 
ty of  conception  and  execution,  that  even  to  our  days  they 
leave  the  critics  undetermined  which  of  the  Caraccis  to 
prefer  ;  each  excelling  the  other  in  some  pictorial  quality. 
Often  combining  together  in  the  same  picture,  the  minjried 
labour  of  three  painters  seemed  to  proceed  from  one  paUet, 
aa  their  works  exhibit  which  adorn  the  churches  of  Bolog- 
na. They  still  disputed  about  a  picture,  to  ascertain 
which  of  the  Caraccis  painted  it;  Aid  stiirone  prefers 
Lodovico  for  his  ^roMfio^a,  another  Agostino  for  his  in- 
vention, and  others  Annibale  for  his  vigour  or  his  grace.* 

What  has  been  toM  of  others,  happened  to  Lodovico  Ca- 
racci in  his  youth ;  he  struggled  with  a  mind  tardy  in  its  con- 
ceptions, so  that  he  gave  no  indications  of  talent ;  and  was 
apparently  so  inept  as  to  have  been  advised  by  two  mas- 
ters to  be  satisfied  to  grind  the  colours  he  ought  not  others 
wise  to  meddle  with.  Tintoretto,  from  friendship,  exhort- 
ed him  to  change  his  trade.  *  This  sluggishness  of  intel- 
lect did  not  proceed,*  observes  the  sagacious  Lanzi,  *  from 
any  deficiency,  but  from  the  depth  of  his  penetrating  mind : 
early  in  life  he  dreaded  the  ideal  aa  a  rock  <m  which  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries  had  been  shipwrecked.'  His 
hand  was  not  Meat  with  precocious  facility,  bncauae  hb 
mmd  was  unsettled  about  truth  itself;  he  was  still  seekmg 
for  nature,  which  he  coaM  not  di<«eover  in  those  wretched 
mannerists,  who  boasting  of  their  freedom  and  expeditioa 
in  their  bewildering  tastes,  which  they  called  the  ideal, 
relied  on  the  dipkmias  and  honours  obtained  by  intrigue  or 
purchase,  which  sanctioned  their  follies  m  the  eyes  of  tha 
multitude.  *  Lodovico,'  says  Lanzi,  *  would  first  satisify  hk 
own  mind  on  every  line ;  he  would  not  paint  till  paintmg 
well  became  a  habit,  and  till  habit  produced  focility.' 

Lodovico  then  sought  In  other  cities  for  what  m  eooM 
aoc  find  at  Bologna.    He  travelled  to  inspect  the  works  d 
tha  akier  masters ;  he  meditated  on  aB  their  detaili ;  ha 
*  Lanxl,  Sloria  Pkiortca,  T.  88. 
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d  (o  itiB  Tvrr  E>HU)rhu  oT  tb«  gn*l  ftnuTi,  And 
mic  Kiih  imrir  oiudtfi  of  coBfep^UA  buJ  «eciK 
w  Iruc  priiiL^i^lH  uT  u1  wdra  Fol^Klpd  toftflhar 
II  nind, — iha  Fich  Trulu  of  hia  own  •iiiiliii, — *nil 
dHVfl  Am  prumptvd  hiia  lo  inrcDL  ■  baw  kIiuoJ  of  pwnU 

Ilaluming  lo  Beloipia,  tio  round  hu  dacnded  ImittKri 
'    ut  the  nerili  oflhc  oM  asd  tha 


•mi  eiulliDi  II 
tMbodi,  I.odai 


Ihalr 


•ad  eipodiiioiu  netbodi 

if  combining  M  eloH  absflnAtinii  of  oktun  with  the  inii^ 
6itt  <f  thr  inM  fnXBtert,  DMjdifyinf  Itoib,  tKHfevrvr,  hj  (ho 
diaamilkn  of  (bo  «niii  hinOHslf.  Such  *h  Ih«  unpla  ids 
wd  ilH  bappr  nrojael  «f  Lodovieo!  Eisi*  pnFfcetioo 
•hbH  io  hits  boei  oblwmd :  lb*  JUArfwifc  >t»!led  in 
thcidoal :  Uh  AficM^i(lgbMU  in  Ih*  uutoDinl :  ih.  Va- 
Mliui  ud  ths  Lombard  (chooli  inbrilliuiiiincilj  or  phi. 
IwDphic  (nrky.  AllHfiBMJ  prHBCupiedi  bulllie  Kcnl 
«f  knikiag  ll»  bond*  of  Mrryc  inilitua  hu  ■  hw  art  i 
tt  HMKJiBf  iau>  oDA  achool  Ifaa  efaanm  of  avery  ichooJi 
■dtpiing  Ihsin  with  fmdmn  :  and  b^nnif  bean  uufhl  bgr 


■  modal  br  ill ;  . 
.,   HaadaladXIama 
lU  decJina,  Lodovieo  pf« 


PlTftphruad  by  Mtm 


tudfl.  Ha  ihougtii  of  Tiiiiiig  up  a  PVtj  amonf  ihnaa 
jouthful  aJi|Hriiiu  who  hmA  not  fat  been  bibiiualij  do- 

bajood  ■  poor  enpyhCn,  and  him  ha  hvl  Ihs  ^uttginrnt, 
VBiwivcd  bf  indiM  ptrtialiiy,  i>  ucouiii  ■■tapherj  but 
ba  Ibund  Iwo  of  hii  OTVin*,  nflB  ctpabia  of  bacanunf  u 


•Irfiat  wntkl  of  Ih 

tonia  of  hii  lima.     Thair  minnm.  ptrhipa,  raiulied  Trom 
thair  tradai.     Ainlino  wu  ■  mu  of  leicneB  ind  Uiera- 

ue  ru\ttf,  ha  becaina  tha  conpanian  of  Iha  loamad  and 

nbnm  niiKodnria  made  him  luilan,  tadlurn,  or  if  ha 
uoks,  Hirtulic ; aconi ud  ridiculewara  hb bilior dali|ht. 

•■aBigc.    Aniitaala  dsipiwd  hii  brulbar  for  hanai  an- 


■  t>*Ar(anTn1a.  Via*  Am  Felnln*,  It.  n. 

t  Thacurtonraadarnf  UiMniafnftirloMrFiiiall'i  Ha. 
(and  LscmnfcradlairHiaatiiinBwJiathacillt'ilie  Eciealc 
aehnal :  which.  ^  HlacdncllM  baautlM.  enmoing  iha  Ikiilu, 
■npfilrlnf  Iha  dalbcti.  and  ■nliKiic  tha  ■nnmn  nftlie  dUhr- 
•Hitrla*.*n'>>r<^<<> '"no*  l>"'te>T'*«n-'  He  acknow. 
Mtri  thenMnaH  of  iha  Caracdii  m  ha  lauftia  ai  ita 

Bui  iifrhapa.  I  aaj  ll  wlih  all  pna^Ma  dafareDca,  om  animalad 
clWe  *ir*ot  (or  a  momant  Ihai  ii  aiaa  no  imchinlcal  imhallon 
dM  Cararefc  hwuleaiad  i  nanre  and  anwtratobeaqiulirata. 
dlad,  and  amnilo  II  natto  lakmo  a  la  propria  aua  dlmahk™. 
Barrr  dladntiilahH  wKh  prat*  and  Harraih.  'WbailHr,' 
ngn  Ba.  ■ «  nar  conuia  ounalnn  wkh  adoiiilii|tihaiAiDl|> 
lilui  of  an  porauad  hr  iha  Canccia  and  thtir  achaal  at  Bohif - 

air,  arhlch  I  raflwr  bopa,  we  look  Tunhat  hi  iha  Mjla  of  da. 
iltn  nponanr  oifii  aludlea  aAar  natorai  •hlchaTaroTihoao 
plana  Iha  nation  nifhl  Mi  on.'  ke  n.  *li.  Thua  ihrea  ^i, 
namia.  Du  Fnannf,  FnacK,  and  Barrr,  mnlriad  iheir  nndona 


hat  prIndiiM  Iha  ohaarrarion  ofnalura.  and.  aacandlT.  tha  It 
inl-in  nf  Iha  (itu  manara;  ud  all  BadUbd  hji  tba  uui 


land  imd  tba  highw  eiretn ;  ba  fidieuM 

nan,  and  ann  tha  mrU  dagwica  of  bia  I 

tiff  AfuaiiBa,  ooa  day,  ba  aant  bin  a 

falhar  ihraadiH  a  Benna,  and  thair  niilhi 

eluUi,  u>  Tamad  him,  aa  ba  once  obiapsn 

aar,  whaa  ha  bhi  bn  wbUh  mlh  a  no 

forgat  that  IbBT  *«a  Bona  of  ■  poor  tailor !     Tha  aasa 

coatrut  aiiatad  ia  iba  babiia  of  ibcir  mind.     ngiiMiaii  im 

alow  M  TMohra,  diffladt  to  miMj  hiawlf  i  ba  via  br  pb 

liahini  lad  maturiDf  mrj  tbiof  t  Annibaki  oaa  loa  nfid 

IB  BuOir  anj  dolaj,  and  oAaa  andia(  the  diSeuhiai  «( 

tba  art,  land  to  do  maeh  in  a  abort  tiii».     Lodoaieo  mat 

pereeitod  ihoir  npial  aad  aaiuial  apiitada  for  br  ;  od 

En  faaiiir  jf aieeuiian,h«  find  AaBibBle  in  hwa«  Htdr, 
whara  hu  oniaiB  nichl  b«  (angbl  by  obaamtioB  tba  fta- 
(iH  ball*;  hnw  ihe  baal  wurba  Bra  bmad  by  •  kiamili 
hada.  Lodorieo  mnti  to  bin  adoptad  Um  aniica  A 
'  igimaai  of  Iwo  p«|ul*,af  wbaaib* 


aBdaeiaBli& 


of  etitieal  lacram  and  BeianiiGB  priDciplaa; 

->r  — '*-*l««^  "Wioorapif^   ' 

ioABoaa  of  coaioon,  Ifhtoeaa  ai 
tbowb  Aaaib 
'  alanu  ' 


>d  tha  rira  and  ala*B>ed  talaaHB  of  AgnMiaa,  tad 
ilr  BiAaaillnl  Iha  wwta  of  Lodorieo,  wbaM  ba  »• 
Ionnl,7at,ac«sniiafloalmdiiiDBal  nMMorwMfe 
ncardi,!!  wa«  AaHbale'ldatiiiw  of  ciianEUr  ariM 
id  him,  11  ii  wan,  naptiulaad,  to  taenma  iba  ma^ 
__■..  -.^  and  bia  brelbac!  Lodorieo  lad  Afi» 

ttmppoBeUiapndiwiaaiitatjte.iaftMr 
aibai*  baldly  daeidiJ  topwuraw  ■ 

lOKmla  laboura  of  ibriTmlchal  rink,  Ihai 
a,  warm  in  tipr  and  fraahBaM,  eoodtlad  «b  tha 
of  aalim  and  art. 

onlT  raaolTBd  lo  paint  JqbIIt,  bat  H 
itBalf,  by  poipetBBiiBg  Iba  perftei  raita 

calliaf  il  igS  hcaia. 

- '  Iha  brpBBtrB.'  Tba 

dnwingB,  prima,  i 


chiiwiura  and  porapaetira,  and  poimiac  out  fria  hia  alon^ 
of  hiBior»  and  bUa  aobjaelt  br  the  da^pm  of  Ikew  piqiih 
whn  on  ecrtaiB  dayi,  aiMMtad  Iheir  worfci  la  tha  mnit 
ahilful  ]iid|«,  BdjintiBf  tha  mrriia  by  Ihair  jU-i-^rr  •  Ta 
Iha  etiMitad  aufllcietii  ib  ihe  pciia  af  ilorT,'  ain  T.'P"  ■ 
and  whila  tha  peeta  chiBted  Ibair  pritaH,  iba  l»a  «f  Ati* 
liijo  himaair  (ntarully  <=^'^'jJj!»_P»™(r«i  ef  ba  p» 

Afianino,  lika  thr  aa 


"    "■'■^y^.M^fc-'l 


-ffi 


rfm  MrFoaah  aanaaiia^.  eonparaa  lito  •!■•«■ 
ca\  piracnpi™.'  Ii  drlij^ad  Bairy,  who  oflt  k  'l 
baauiiKil  poam.'  Conaidored  aa  a  iHilaatTa  mmt  Ji.jL 
ti»  po*m.  no  lorar  of  an,  who  hu  onr  raad  il,  wil  aaaaa 
towpaatitoll  hahi.«  hhrhaart  la  Ah  acairaiT 
ViTLTJ™  fra.  to  „M\f  -hi.  owa  taita,  pt»td«l  ba 
did  not  Tiolal.  tba  aaaamial  prhieiplM  of  itt  j^rTtbolt* 
Iha  miei  hava  nanally  da«:ribad  lbs  charaoar  (fiM 
naw  acliool  lo  hani  bacn  an  inililioa  of  Ih*  praeadBif 
onaa,  u  waa  ihair  6rBt  pmcipla  M  ba  |^M  W  mumJ 
•  D-AituirUI,,  VMb  dai  ttkntt,  n.  «T-«M 
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MdiBMiiiHlil7,>t»uiMilMr*ukorUMMa4«ar,ia  firncr!  m  opwiiwa  k  wlucb  iWj  bMh  lu|iiMlHd,dl 
Meb  u  •/  thg  (cwlcBkju.  la  dittcult  dovbti  Uk;  lud  A(u>iinii,  bcukrit  hrmrui,  (unk  •»"■  :□  eulj  fnx, 
ksiarH  la  Loduvko,  whna  Lub  dcicribri  in  hia  «rkiiiil  '  ud  AniUli,  luw  krei)HT'~<B,  loiI  hiif  hn  (*«■ ;  lii 
bHa«HUD«i|<>KGr«'k../*<i ■ '--'      ' --■•  •■-     '-  ' '- 

■Mniad  la  lb«p  ihrir  mmd  iDd  ht 


Ih pupil*  wan      vu  Kit  bji  hit  win!*    AFi«  HilVniix  iiw>T  nnii<a*,aBd 
._.L_._      p^,,^oBbr  li-    — ' •— .". J — 1— i   -• 


._.     J.  Iiil 

kH^  lbu»l  ai  Uonulueuin,  >taiire  Anchua,  JEatn, 
^ri  acmoiofli  va  burle*qiiod  bjr  baidi  tJ  uaa  ukd  pigSp 
vAlo,  Willi  *  trD(»(|UB  mirtiua,  u  iirmddlinf  ■  (nu 
tl*al)r  lihe  that  ludkmin  paroHjr  which  amt  fma  Iba 
taadiTiii.B,  mi  pla^fut  hour,  whm  h«  diatefanl  i^ 

•«■  lC.e*in  LxHunlg  <U  Viaa  eoMiJ.wl  (ben  u 

irllKl  br  thi 


B*llntC<M.  ^  'mad.  cabna  !■  n^ ,-  bo  ilnrw  i 
mmi  •b'  »HJ  lire*    A  bans,  whuaa  (no  aiiliDfiiu 


Guida,  wboaa  Inuizb 
na  (Jlknl  ,^1  d-licuv,  •nd,  ■■  Pu>»i  dabih.fullj 

■f  wiaaa  hM.ncr  bMamcinlHn,  while  Aanbala,  la 
toprMi  <3aAiai"Witrd  IVinxnKhina ;  axl  >Hn  lb* 
■Ht  I.a4cinE*,M  DM  diuMHiUla  iharaM  i/a  Mw  omi- 
paiiMi'  ■  ■  n>d  lo  ••""Hy  Guida,  pnftmd  Onmi- 
■c,  wIm  irui  KmIhi  path.  L-anfram  clnaaa  itm  ilo- 
nim  KM,  whaai^,M  and  irandcur  ibr  ihav  fidl  dia^j 
,— j,^lh.™,Wrf.„i.«.,h,„«,.  ^^' 

Tb*  HCn*  ■>>  «f  Ihia  AroMUmim  fcraa  aa  ilhiam- 
tlMi  fir  diM  <*■!  «,  •  Liirnrr  JralDo.*'  wbidi  1  ban 
wnlIaaB'Tba„„ChiracI«r.'  Wchanaaaasna 
Aa  iMil*  LoM^CMinJ  bj  ii ;  bui  il  rafad  ia  lb* 
Inui  of  AaaMa  CanlaH  if  ibiuiaa  aa  Ukj  wan 
Ihaafh  K,  aad  I  from  ibe  bsnda  of  atanriaKaj,  ibai 
Ibar  B^  "h^r^a  thcauclna  u  aU  iba  talhwiana 
ofowiraR,  Ibar  ■oRiher  ia  IhsnrrHlua]  iaUraount 
.TdKir  *auan»  ;  ;:;,„  „  ,h,j,  ,n..«r  l>,d  ca  Ib^  la- 

naalljr  ahatrSt^.  ti,"  c.™.hi  n'lmMhi'lifof  Umiiii- 
ai  UMe  al  Atftinn^^^  ,„  ■'.,tli  nmre  >law1*,  aad  lo 
1^  wnb  rrmff  P<^,„  .hilr  h>'  .nvr'Miona  w«>  w 
richad  by  Ihf  El-"'".uEh»  .nd  r'u,li^i<fl  of  Aioaliaa. 

fcayaJ  Tlww"fdicill  ,„,,  nf  Ann.bil*  ai  Iba  •a^rior 

A^B•^i«»•■"''«"^h  greai  rlwjufnee  tb*  baamicB 
if  iba  LaocnoB,  A*  apBroiched  tb*  wall,  aad 
■M^il  ap  bw  rMTVir  itie  marTtJloa*  IfUia  with 
(■A  f«fcc'i<«. ihal dC^n,  ,.„d  m  itia aaioa. 
i*«ial.  AiludBif  ■aibbcH,  |«>Dn,tbaH«ud*fi>*t 
fadiarfalh  "b«"wd,J^mi  „^  ^g^  ^  p,iaf 
«r»«al»"i>hihnfp™* 

Tto  tawtifn  ocwid  »»,,  (ojtjihM  nor  aKkm  ab. 
«■(■.  Mani  T'*",'"'.wm.  MIC  nftiiMul  ainnia 
■•I  MnificXHrn-.  a~d  A^  ^,^„  uc&Md  Ma  ^i. 
« t*  aadTv  th<-  JcaloMT,  i,^,,  ^  rclinquUikt  hia 
-B*.  iTit™".-  'bow.H  ,„^.„nsr,,  m  which  ha 
ad,  W  *al   hi>  rnfT»"nfc,„„  |,.^  ,,„    Ih, 

ri^milt      T'>  Ihia  anhapp^,,,,,.  „   „!,„,„  La 


img  fottwarane"  "  L   ih.  . 

•  lallort,  L*  Vlio4    ^^_ 


Wr  hafa  Ru^ai  Sua 
ipiacKa,  aad  tit  Anuii — um  liv  Mrn  of  Lcllna !  Th* 
iovtn  at  fihilujuf led  ilujira  havo  rflfretlvd  iha  wa«l  of  m 
aijrluiB  lUK*  ih>  da>  1  nf  AniK.wliiii  iba  j.nMiihi.Bat 
ol  aa  Eitfliaii  Acadrmj  of  Lilr 


oirnd  - 

hicb  U> 

IWDUI 

aliinaiyail. 

IK*  and 

ai«l>na 

laly  b 

n  (lo. 

>..  wiihW 

8i.ndl.rd,  u 

wh.a 

.lakntn 

7  *" 

TbaMa*. 

Yel  thai  a  |nM  paipoaa 
Ba>  Iw  <«i>iDm  DT  aa  mcMiudrrabl*  nunbri,  iho  hHorr 
of  ''ihi  Sutif  It  Ibr  iha  Epcoura|iniKBl  ol  Am,  Maaidke. 
lurva,'  tkC,  may  prova  \  lor  ihal  uriiiinaliy  cansialni  mtj 
of  l«rl»r  p«(*iM   bniuthl  Inirlber  Hllh  ^.1  dilfcutoy, 

"""         -       -  ---...-      .     'Mwitmjm 

ibciriida.iU 
rf  r""iaa 

aodvnical  cnaBoail*,  howaiar  ibajr  may  panik*  of  oaa 
tiwnina  labour.  Of  Iha  &hc,  ido.  ahurcd  ■■oaf  lb* 
maay,  iha  loditiduai  faela  hia  parlJaa  loocoalraclaa,  bt> 
iidi*  Ihal  hs  will  oAn  auflir  by  ocuDparinu.    Limatarti 

■ad  our  aiyla  ban  basa  poliibad  bji  iudindual*,  aad  aol 
by  a  *nci.iy. 
Tb*  adiucaica  Aw  audi  a  lilwiry  iDBiiLauan  aaj  raplj, 


rD6t.       Had  aa   acadeaty   baia 

ry,  we  fbould  bava  poaaaaaid  aU 

uttr  iiropva,  BuraBia|v*  wiib  th*  peculiar  oaea  af  aa^  aia 

laalltulua.     A  Kiiea  ofralaBeaCDaipwcd  by  Ibabaraad 

of  Ea|laad,  bad  rinllad  Iha  preoma  ■  Mauin  if  tba 

" ^  ''odeniy  ^probafalyiaor«philaaojpbical,aad  ■■■* 

looor  BOda  tf  difnkiii|!     1^  eoapafaaw 


a.     AK'i 

lad,  bad  r 
fccadeniy  ^ 

^Itlla'M'nKn^,  i^idnialMMl! 


Th>«  iiripaal  idea*,  hii 


wbteb  aurpaaa  Iha  laeaoa  tad  Biduriry  of  ih«  ladnidial, 
which  would  bo  Bwra  adnaiaiaouajy  lomwd  by  iBefa  bur- 

Aa  aouteiay  of  liiwatan  eaa  only  (ucccod  by  lb*  nniT 

"irilhlk  IhoBaeke*'.  IlwiR  M  b*-by  lb*  b**w'rf 
tba  taiMT,  bw  by  Ih*  wi*don  and  eaeT|7  (/  lb*  rww.' 
li  ■•  Bot  even  ■  ihe  pawar  of  RoyaJly  lo  craal*  al  *  mini 


■fwiacH  (oadad.  Sanral  literary  friaad*  of  Rwiiw 
tdioc  tba  axtau  tt  tb*  ciiy  occaflODed  aad  laaa  af 
•  MrFiwIldaaerlbeadMn'IcrToftbaFimeagpalacaHa 
ork  of  BnKbnn  rlfnir  afatacatloa.  wbieh  nothbif  ean  aqaal 
H  ha  kBibcellltT  aad  lacsBfmhT  of  eotirrpiiiin.  Thb  Jai- 
HKT  la  ArdHmI*  waaalwayi  reariilr  iopplird  by  tb*  mta 


rility  n 


in);  wlibiheuuoriH  iilaimca,! 


I*  been  pntfenn) ;  wlib  ihe  i 
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phikMopiucal  meeting  the  Royal  Siicietr.  These 
led  mea  immediately  rocul  iheir  ihaiik*  lo'Krelvn  fur 
the  happy  detijEnatioo,  which  was  so  grairful  to  Cdarlee 
If(  who  was  himiielf  a  rirtuoeo  of  the  day,  that  the  charter 
was  aoon  mnied :  the  king,  declaring  himielf  ih«ir  found- 
•r,  '  sent  them  a  mace  of  sitYer  gilt,  uf  the  same  fashion 
mid  bigness  as  those  canied  before  his  inaje<«ty,  to  be  borne 
Mbre  the  president  on  meeting  days.'  To  lite  xcal  of 
Evelyn  the  Ro\ai  S^iciety  owe  no  inferior  acquisition  to 
iUDile  and  its  mace;  the  nob:e  Arundelian  library,  the 
literary  arcumuiatioo  of  the  noble  Howards ;  the  last 
of  which  had  so  little  inclination  for  books,  that 
ilM  ireasiirvs  which  his  ancestors  had  collected  lay  open  at 
Ike  mercy  of  any  purioiner.  This  degenerate  hrir  to  the 
bleraiure  and  the  name  of  Howard  sermfd  perioctly  re- 
lirvcd  when  EveSyn  sent  his  marbles  which  were  perish- 
ing ia  his  gardrna,  to  Oxford,  and  his  books  which  were 
dimmisbiBg  daily,  to  the  Royal  Socif  ty ! 

The  Society  of  Antiquan«'s  might  create  a  deeper  in- 
4irest,  eosid  we  penetrate  to  its  secret  history :  it  was  in- 
IrffTupted,  and  suffered  to  expire,  by  some  obscure  cause 
of  poutical  jealousy.  It  Umg  ceased  to  exist,  and  wss  only 
rcMmlatad  aimost  m  our  own  days.  The  rrrival  of  leam> 
,^ig  under  B4ward  VI,  suffered  a  severe  dieck  from  the 
papuucal  gorernmrni  of  Mary ;  but  under  Elizabeth  a 
■appior  era  opened  to  our  literary  pursuits.  At  this  |»eriod 
arvvral  studeiits  of  the  inns  of  court,  many  of  whfise  names 
are  illiMtrtoua  for  their  rank  or  their  genius,  formi  d  a 
vroeklj  encielj,  which  they  called  *  the  Antiquaries*  Col- 
lego.'  Prom  ^rj  tipposite  qiarters  we  are  fumiihed  with 
MkOT  curious  ptriiculars  of  i heir  literary  intercourse  :  it  is 
delightful  to  disciivt'r  Rawleish  borruwins  manuscripts 
froei  the  library  ef  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  Seldvn  derivmg 
hn  stwlios  from  tlie  collections  of  Rawleigh.  Their  mode 
of  pro«90odiag  has  even  been  preserved.  At  ertry  meet- 
ing they  proposed  %  qiicftion  or  two  revpeciing  the  history 
•r  the  aoiiqiriiios  sf^the  English  nation,  on  which  each 
■ember  was  expeeieiJ,  at  the  subsequent  meeting,  to  de* 
bvor  a  disiHirtatKMi  or  an  opinion.  They  also  *  supped  to> 
gglhor '  Prom  the  dars  of  Atheneus  to  those  of  ur  John- 
sou,  ch«  pleasures  of  Ue  table  have  enlivened  th'ise  of  lite- 
rature. A  enpy  of  eadi  question  and  a  summons  for  the 
plaee  of  conference  were  sent  to  the  absent  members.  The 

rions  were  carefiiUy  registered  by  the  secretary,  and 
liaaertatjons  deposited  in  iheir  archives.  One  of  ihese 
MHDmouses  to  8towe,  the  antiquary,  with  his  memoranda 
an  the  back,  exists  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  1  shall 
piosarve  it  with  all  its  verbal  ^mgo  : 

Society  of  Antiquaries. 
■  To  Mr  Stowe. 

*  Tho  place  appointed  for  a  conference  upon  the  qiies- 
tinu  (bUowinffe  ys  att  Mr  Gaiter's  hous**,  on  Friday e  the 
llth  of  thu  November,  1598, bein^  Al  Soules  daye,  at  11 
of  the  dodKO  in  the  afternoons,  where  yiNir  ofipinioun  in 
wry  tinge  or  otherwise  i^  expected. 

*  The  question  is, 
'Of  the  antiquitio,  etimologie,tnd  priviledges oTparishes 
in  Englande. 

*  Yt  Ts  desyred  that  you  give  net  notice  hereof  to  any, 
but  fuoi  as  have  the  like  somons.' 

Such  is  the  summons;  the  memoranda  in  the  hand* 
writing  of  Stowe  are  these  : 

|630l  Honorins  Roroaniis,  Archbv^hope  of  Canterbury, 
4ovidcd  his  province  into  yorisfcet ;  he  ordeyned  clerks  and 
prochars,  eomanading  them  that  they  should  instruct  the 
penplw,  as  well  by  good  lyfe,  at  by  dneiryne. 

T80.  Cuthbort,  Archbyshnpa  af  Caaierbiiry,  procured 
•T  tho  Pope  that  in  cities' and  tofwnes  there  should  bo  ap- 
poynted  ctiurch  yards  (or  hiiriall  ef  the  dead,  whose  bodies 
were  used  to  be'buried  abrode,  h  cet.] 

Thoir  meetings  had  hitherto  been  private ;  but  to  give 
stability  to  them,  they  petitioned  for  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration, under  th«*  title  of  the  Academy  far  the  Study  of 
Anii^pdty  and  Hittoryfvmnded  fry  Queen  EUxabeth.  And 
to  preserre  all  the  memorials  of  history  which  the  dissolii- 
6oa  of  the  nmoasteries  had  scattered  shout  the  kiiiffHom, 
(her  propAM^  to  erect  a  fibrary,  to  be  called  *  The  Library 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.*  The  death  of  the  queen  overturned 
this  homMirab'e  project.  The  society  was  somewhat  in- 
Isviufted  bv  the  usnal  casualties  of  human  li<e ;  the  mem- 
bars  were  'd'-srt^rsed,  or  died,  and  it  ceased  fiK  twenty 
years.  Spelman.  Camden,  and  otheraw  desirous  of  reno- 
vaimg  the  soeietv,  met  for  this  purpose  at  the  Herald's 
iflea;  thor  nettled  their  rogoktioM.  anmag  which,  one 
«M 'fa  avoicfinx  ofenea,  tfaqr  ilMuld  Miihor  Moddla  with 


matters  of  state  nor  religion.  *  But  before  our  aeit 
injf,'  says  S  •elman,  *  we  had  notice  that  his  majesty  look 
m  Unit  miaUke  ef  mur  soeic^,  not  being  inlbrmed  that  wa 
had  resolved  to  decline  all  matters  of  sute.  Yet  horoupoa 
we  fureboro  to  meet  again,  and  so  all  our  labour's  loolf 
Unouestionablv  much  was  lost,  ior  mudi  couid  have  beea 
produced ;  ana  Spelinan's  work  on  law  terms,  where  I  find 
this  informauon,  was  one  of  the  first  projected.  Jamea  I 
has  incurred  the  censure  of  those  who  have  written  mora 
boldly  than  Spelman  on  the  suppression  of  this  society ; 
but  whether  James  was  misinformed  by  *  taking  a  littla 
mislike,'  or  whether  the  antiquaries  (ailed  in  exertiag  thei^ 
selves  to  open  their  plan  more  dearly  to  that '  lioud  podaoL* 
as  Qough  and  others  designate  thu  monarch,  may  yet  bo 
doubtful ;  assuredly  James  was  not  a  man  to  cooiema  their 
eruditioo ! 

The  king  at  this  time  was  busied  by  furthering  a  simitar 
project,  which  was  to  found  *  King  James's  College  at  Chel- 
sea ;*  a  project  originating  with  Dean  Sutd^,  and  se^ 
luusly  approved  by  Pruice  Henry,  to  raise  a  nursery  for 
young  polemics  in  scholasiical  divmiiy,  fur  the  puroooe  ol 
(lefenilmg  the  protestant  cause  frot  lie  attacks  oir  catho* 
lies  and  sectaries ;  a  C'»llege  which  vas  afterwards  called 
by  Laud  '  Controversy  College.'  In  this  society  wera 
appointed  historians  and  antiquaries,  lor  Camden  and 
Haywood  filled  these  offices. 

The  society  of  Antiquaries,  however,  though  snppmseed. 


present  oociely 
only  incorporated  m  1751.  There  sre  two  setsoT  iheir 
Memoirs  ;  for  benides  the  modern  ArcMeniogia^  we  hava 
two  volumes  of  *  Curious  Discourses,'  wntien  by  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Aniiquarisn  Society  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
collected  from  their  dispersed  manuscripts,  which  Camdea 
preserved  with  a  parental  hand. 

Tlie  philosophical  spirit  of  the  age,  it  mif  ht  have  beea 
expecteu,  would  have  reached  our  OHidem  antiquaries ;  but 
nei-her  profound  views,  nor  ehiouent  dwqiiisiiiuns,  hava 
imparted  that  value  to  their  conhiied  researches  and  lan- 
guid efforts,  which  the  character  of  the  limes,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  French  rivals  in  th«'ir  Academie,'  so  pe- 
remptorily required.  It  is,  however,  hopeful  to  hear  M^ 
Hallaiii  declare,  *  I  think  our  last  volumes  improve  a  little, 
and  but  a  liiile!  A  comparison  with  the  Academy  ul 
Inicriiiiioos  in  its  better  days  must  still  inspire  us  with 
shame.' 

Among  the  statues  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  thera 
IS  one  which  expels  any  membf  r  '  who  shall  by  speaking, 
writ mg,  or  printing,  publicly  defame  the  society.  Soma 
i\uni»  may  be  to»  antique  and  obsolete  even  f«ir  the  Society 
of  Aiiiiquariet !  and  such  is  this  vde  restriction!  Should 
there  be  a  stray  wit  anions  them,  or  a  critical  observer, 
are  they  to  compromise  the  freedom  of  the  repuMic  of  let- 
ters, by  the  mon<i|)olir.inf!  spirit  of  excellence  this  statute 
necessarily  attributes  to  their  works— and  their  *  gesiea  h 

qi70TikTI0N. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  where  there  b  no  qimtation, 
there  will  be  Cnind  most  oneinsUiiy ;  and  as  people  like  to 
lay  out  their  money  according  to  llheir  notions,  our  writers 
usiially  furnish  thtir  pages  rapidly  with  the  productions  of 
their  own  soil :  they  run  up  a  quickset  hedge,  or  plant  a 
poplar,  and  get  trees  and  liedjfes  of  this  fashion  much  faster 
than  the  former  landlords  firocured  from  their  timber.  Tho 
great  part  of  our  writers,  in  consequence,  have  become  so 
original,  that  no  one  cares  to  imitate  them ;  and  th(«e  who 
never  quote,  in  return  are  never  quoted ! 

This  is  one  of  the  re«iilis  of  that  adventurous  spirit 
which  is  now  stalking  forth  and  raging  for  its  own  innova* 
tions.  We  have  not  only  r«>jecied  authority,  but  have  also 
cast  away  expf-rience ;  and  often  tne  unburdened  vessel 
is  driving  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  pasaengrra 
no  longer  know  whither  they  are  goinc  The  wisdom  of 
the  wise,  and  the  experience  of  ages,iiiay  beproscrvod  by 
quotatioa. 

It  seems,  however,  agreed,  that  no  one  would  qnoto  f 
he  could  think ;  and  it  is  not  imagined  that  the  weD-cead 
may  quote  from  the  delicacy  of  their  taste,  and  t.So  fulnesa 
of  their  knowledge.  Whatever  is  felicttousK  nTpiisaaJ 
risks  being  worse  expressed  :  it  is  a  wrck:hed  taste  to  ba 
gratified  with  m>^iocriiy  when  the  exeellent  Kco  b«ibr« 
us.  We  ouote,  to  save  proving  what  hae  beea  rfsMim 
■trated,  reterring  to  where  the  proofs  may  ba  ibaad.  Wa 
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tine  in  tlieir  ntits,  afreed  to  meet  oa  a  fixed  day  every 
fNrek,  and  cbo«e  Cooral*!  rMidence  as  oeotricai.  They 
met  (or  tbe  purpotei  of  general  ooaversaiion,  or  to  walk 
lOMther,  or,  what  was  not  leaal  eocial,  to  partake  m  tome 
refreehing  ooU<dion,  All  being  literary  men,  thoee  who 
were  auiliore  •ubmiited  their  new  works  to  this  friendly 
■oeiely,  who,  without  jealousy  or  malice,  freely  commimi- 
cated' their  strictures;  the  works  were  improved,  the 
■iithon  were  delighted,  and  the  critics  were  honest !  Such 
was  the  happy  life  of  the  members  of  this  private  society 
dnhBg  three  or  four  years.  Pelisson,  the  earliest  historian 
«r  the  French  Academy,  has  delightfully  described  it : 
*  It  was  such  that  now,  when  they  speak  of  these  first 
days  of  the  academy,  they  call  it  the  golden  age,  during 
which,  with  sll  the  innocence  and  freedom  of  that  fortunate 
period,  without  pomp  and  noise,  and  without  any  other 
ntws  than  those  of  friendship  they  enjoyed  together  all 
which  a  society  of  minds,  and  a  rational  life,  can  yield  of 
whatever  softens  and  charms.' 

Tbey  were  happy,  and  they  resolved  to  be  silent;  nor 
was  this  bond  and  compact  of  friendship  violated,  till  one 
of  them,  Malleville,  secretary  of  Marshal  Bassompiere, 
beinf  anxiouH  *hat  his  fnend  Faret,  who  had  jusi  primed 
h^  L*Hbnmele  Homme,  which  he  had  drawn  from  the  fam- 
ous '  II  Cortigiano*  of  Castiglione,  should  profit  by  all  their 
opinioas,  procured  his  admission  to  one  of  their  confer- 
ences ;  Fsret  presented  them  with  his  book,  heard  a  great 
deal  concerning  the  nature  of  his  work,  was  charmed  by 
their  literary  communications,  and  returned  home  ready  to 
borst  with  the  secret.  CoukI  the  society  hope  that  others 
would  be  more  faithful  than  tbey  bad  betrn  to  themselves  ? 
FWret  happened  to  be  one  of  those  lighihrarled  men  who 
are  communicative  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  grate- 
fid,  and  he  whispered  the  secret  to  Des  Marets  and  to 
Boisrobert.  The  first,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  such  a  lite- 
rary senate,  used  every  effort  to  appear  before  them  and 
raad  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Ariane  :'  Boisrobert,  a  man 
of  distinction,  and  a  common  friend  to  them  all,  could  not 
be  refused  an  admission ;  he  admired  the  frankness  of  their 
mutual  criticisms.  Tbe  society  besides,  was  a  new  ob> 
iect ;  and  his  daily  business  was  to  furnish  an  amusing 
■lory  to  his  patron  Richelieu.  The  csrdinal  minister 
was  very  literary,  and  apt  to  be  so  hipped  in  his  hours  of 
r«tirement,that  the  physician  declared,  that  *  all  his  drugs 
were  of  no  avail,  unless  his  paiient  mixed  with  them  a 
drachm  of  Boisrobert.'  Tii  one  of  those  fortunate  mo- 
■wnts,  when  the  cardinal  was  *  in  the  vein,'  Boisrobert 
painted,  with  the  wsrmest  hues,  ihis  region  of  literary  fe- 
licity, of  a  small,  happy  society  formed  of  critics  ana  au- 
thors !  The  minister,  who  was  ever  considering  things 
in  that  particular  aspect  which  might  tend  to  his  own  glory, 
instantly  asked  Boisrobert,  whether  this  private  meeting 
would  not  like  to  be  constituted  a  public  body,  and  esta- 
blish itself  by  letters  patent,  offering  them  his  protection. 
The  flatterer  of  the  minister  was  overjoyed,  snd  executed 
the  important  mission ;  but  not  one  of  the  members  shared 
in  the  rapture,  while  some  regretted  an  honour  which  would 
only  disturb  the  sweetness  and  familiarity  of  their  inter- 
course. Malleville,  whose  master  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Bastile,  and  Serisay,  the  mtendani  of  the  Duke  of  Roche- 
fbucault,  who  was  in  disgrace  at  court,  loudly  protested,  in 
the  style  of  an  opposition  party,  against  the  protection  of 
tlie  minister ;  but  Chapelain,  who  was  known  to  have  no 
imrty-interests,  argued  so  clearly,  that  he  left  them  to  infer 
that  Richelieu's  ^er  was  a  eumtnand ;  that  the  cardinal 
was  a  minister  who  willed  not  things  by  halves  ;  and  was 
one  of  those  very  great  men  who  avenge  any  contempt 
ibown  to  them,  even  on  such  little  men  as  themselves !  In 
a  word,  the  dogs  bowed  their  necks  to  the  golden  collar. 
However,  the  appearance,  if  not  the  reality,  of  freedom 
was  left  to  them  ;  and  the  minister  allowed  them  to  frame 
their  own  constitution,  and  elect  their  own  magistrates  and 
citizens  in  this  infant  and  illustrious  republic  of  literature. 
The  history  of  the  further  establiphment  of  the  French 
ncadrmy  is  elegantly  narrated  bv  Pelisson.  The  usual 
difficuliy  occurred  of  fixing  on  a  title  ;  and  they  appear  to 
have  changed  it  so  often,  that  the  academy  was  at  first 
addressed  by  more  than  one  title ;  Academie  det  heaua 
EtpriiM ;  Academie  dt  PEloquenee ;  Academie  EmmenU-, 
in  allusion  tu  the  quality  of  the  cardinal,  its  protector  — 
Desirous  nf  avoiding  the  extravarant  and  mystifying  titles 
of  the  Italian  academies,*  they  fixed  on  the  most  unsffect- 
•d,  *  V Academie  FranqcMe ;  but  though  the  national  geni- 

•  flke  an  article  *  On  the  ridicufous  iklcs  assumed  by  the  Ita> 
dan  AouiemieK,'  in  this  volume 


us  may  disguise  itself  for  a  moment,  it  cannot  be  eotirol^ 
got  nd  of,  and  ihey  assumed  a  vauniinf;  device  of  a  laura. 
wreath,  including  their  epigraph  '  a  V JmmortaliU.*  Tiif 
academy  ot'  Petersburgh  has  cho«en  a  more  enlighienol 
inscription  J*mtlatim  ('  little  by  little,')  so  expressive  oTtls 
great  labours  of  man— «veu  of  the  inventions  of  geniu! 

Such  was  the  origin  of  L' Academie  Franca ise  ;  it  «as 
long  a  private  meeting  before  it  became  a  public  insM- 
tion.  Vet,  like  tiie  Royal  Society,  its  origin  has  beerat- 
tributed  to  political  motives,  wiih  a  view  lu  divert  the  »«•• 
ti(»n  from  popular  discontents ;  but  wlivn  wc  lo«>k  ittt  th« 
real  origin  of  the  French  Academy,  and  (»ur  Royalioci* 
ety,  il  must  be  granted,  that  if  the  government  eiier  in 
Frsnce  or  England  ever  entertained  this  pnijeci,  icame 
to  them  so  accidentally  that  at  least  we  cannut  alio'  them 
the  merit  of  profound  inveiiiion.  Statesmen  are  al^a  con- 
sidered by  speculative  men  in  their  closets  to  be  •iighiicr 
wooder.workers  than  they  often  prove  to  l>e. 

Were  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Society  inquire  into,  it 
might  be  justly  dated  a  century  before  its  exisioce :  the 
real  founder  was  Lord  Bacon,  who  planned  the  l*id  inati' 
hUion  in  his  philosophical  romance  uf  the  >iev  Aiiamis  ! 
This  notion  is  not  fanciful,  and  it  was  that  (^  its  first 
founders,  aanot  only  appears  by  the  expressioMif  old  Au- 
brey, when  alluding  to  the  commencement  of  he  society, 
he  adds,  aeatndum  mentem  Domini  Baconi ;  /ut  by  a  rare 
print  designed  by  Evelyn,  probably  for  a  Irniispiece  to 
Bishop  Sprat's  history,  although  we  seldom  Uid  ine  print 
in  ihe  volume.  The  design  is  precious  to  i  Grangerite, 
exhibiting  three  fine  portraits.  On  one  side  is  represented 
a  library,  and  on  the  table  lie  the  statutes,  tk  journals,  and 
the  mace  of  the  Ro^al  Sticiety ;  on  its  opposite  side  are 
suspended  numerous  philosophical  instrumenis ;  in  the 
centre  of  the  print  is  a  column,  on  which  »  placed  a  bust 
of  Charles  II,  the  patron  ;  on  each  side  «bole  lengths  of 
Lord  Brouncker,  the  first  president,  an(i  Lord  Bacon,  as 
the  founder,  inscribed  Artium  JriMtmirator.  The  gi'aver  of 
Hollar  has  preserved  this  happy  intention  of  Evelyn's, 
which  exemplifies  what  may  be  called  ihe  continuity  and 
genealogy  of  genius,  as  its  spirit  is  perpetuated  by  iu  suc- 
cessors. 

When  the  fury  of  the  civil  wars  had  exhausted  all  par- 
ties, and  a  breathing  time  from  the  psisrions  and  madness 
of  the  age  allowed  ingenious  men  to  return  once  more  to 
their  forsaken  studies.  Bacon's  visioa  of  a  philosophical 
society  appears  to  have  occupied  thfir  reveries.  It  charm- 
ed the  fancy  of  Cowley  and  Miltos;  but  the  politics  and 
religion  ol  the  times  were  still  possessed  by  the  same  frenxy, 
and  divinity  and  politics  were  uninimously  agreed  to  be 
utterly  proscribed  from  their  inquiries.  On  the  subject  of 
religion  they  were  more  particulsrly  alarmed,  not  only  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  tht  society,  but  at  a  much 
later  period,  when  under  the  dir««ctioii  of  Newton  himself. 
Even  Bishop  Sprat,  their  first  historian,  observtd,  that 
•  ihey  have  freely  admitted  men  of  diff"erent  religions,  coun- 
tries, and  profes»i(ins  of  life  ;  net  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  Englirh,  Scotch,  Irish,  popiiA,  or  prolesiant  philosophy, 
but  a  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MAMKiSD.'  A  curious  protest  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  philosri|»h'>rs  mav  be  found  :  when 
'  the  Society  for  pronioiing  Christian  "Knowledfe'  were 
desirous  of  holding  their  meetings  st  the  house  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Newton  drew  up  a  number  of  arguments  against 
their  admission.  One  of  them  if,  that '  Il  is  a  fundamental 
rule  of  the  society  not  to  meddle  with  religitm ;  and  tbe 
reason  is,  that  we  may  eiveno  occasion  to  religious  bodies 
to  meddle  viilh  us.'  Kewton  would  not  even  comply  with 
their  wishes,  lest  by  this  compliance  the  Roval  Society 
might  *diiisatisfy  those  of  other  reli^ion^.'  The  wisdom 
of  ihe  protest  by  Newton  i»  as  admirable  as  it  is  remaraa- 
hle,— the  preservation  of  the  Royal  Society  from  the  pas- 
sions of  the  age. 

It  was  in  the  lodgings  of  Dr  Wilkins  in  Wadham  Col- 
lege, that  a  small  philosophical  club  met  together,  which 
proved  to  be,  as  Aubrey  expresses  it,  the  inetmahmla  of 
the  Royal  Society,  when  the  members  were  dif  persed 
about  London,  they  renewed  their  meetings  first  at  a 
tavern,  then  at  a  private  house ;  and  when  the  society  be«^ 
csme  too  great  to  be  railed  a  club,  they  ai«sembled  in  *  the* 
fiarlour'  of  Gresham  College,  which  itself  had  been  raised 
by  the  munificence  of  a  citixen  who  endowed  it  liberally, 
and  presented  a  noble  ejrsmple  to  the  individuals  now  as. 
sembled  under  its  roof.  The  socieiv  afterwards  derived 
its  title  from  a  nort  of  aerident.  The  warm  loyalty  of 
Evelyn  m  the  first  hnnrful  days  of  the  Restoration,  in  kin 
dedicatory  epistle  of  Kaudd's  treatise  on  Ubraries,  cnIM 
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Att  phikMophical  meeting  the  Royal  Society.  These 
learned  men  immediately  voifcd  iheir  ihajiks  to  Erelvn  for 
the  happy  deti^naiioOf  which  wai  ao  grateful  to  Cfiarlea 
II,  who  was  himnelfa  rirtuoeo  of  the  day,  that  the  charter 
was  sooo  granted :  the  king,  declaring  bimielf  their  found- 
er, *  tent  uiem  a  mace  of  eilrer  gill,  uf  the  Mme  fashino 
■aid  faignets  a^  those  canied  before  his  maje<«ty,  to  be  borne 
before  the  president  on  meeting  days.'  To  the  zral  of 
Evelyn  the  Ro\at  S<iciety  owe  no  inferior  acquisition  to 
its  title  and  its  mace;  the  noble  Arundeliaii  library,  the 
rarv  hterary  accumulation  of  the  noble  Howards ;  the  last 
possessor  of  which  had  so  little  inclination  for  books,  that 
the  treasures  which  his  ancestors  had  collected  lay  open  at 
(he  mercy  of  any  purloiner.  This  degenerate  hoir  to  (he 
literature  and  the  name  of  Howard  seemed  perfectly  re- 
Ucved  when  Evelyn  sent  his  marbles  which  were  perish- 
in|{  ia  his  gardens,  to  Oxford,  and  his  books  which  were 
dimmishing  daily,  to  the  Royai  Society ! 

The  Society  of  Antiquorifs  might  create  a  deeper  in- 
«rest,  could  we  penetrate  to  its  secret  history :  it  was  in- 
terrupted, and  suffered  to  expire,  by  some  obscure  cause 
of  poliiical  jealousy.  It  lung  ceased  to  exist,  and  was  only 
reinstated  siinost  in  our  own  days.  The  revival  of  learn. 
>|ng  under  Edward  VI,  suffered  a  severe  check  from  the 
mpisucal  gnvernm«'nt  of  Mary ;  but  under  Elizabeth  a 
happier  era  opened  to  our  literary  pursuits.  At  this  |>eriod 
several  studeats  of  the  inns  of  court,  many  of  whose  names 
are  illustrious  for  their  rank  or  their  genius,  formt-d  a 
weekly  sncietj,  which  they  called  '  the  Antiquaries'  Col- 
lege.' From  wry  op^iosite  q  larters  we  are  furnished  with 
m4oy  airious  ptrticulars  of  iheir  literary  intercourse  :  it  is 
delightful  to  diicov«-r  Rawleieh  borrowins  manuscripts 
from  (he  library  (f  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  Selden  derivmg 
his  studies  from  tke  collections  of  Rawlrigh.  Their  mode 
of  proraeding  has  even  been  preserved.  At  every  meet- 
ing  they  proposed  %  question  or  two  respecting  the  histurv 
or  the  anfiquiiies  m  the  English  nation,  on  which  eacn 
Member  was  expected,  at  the  subsrouent  meeting,  to  de- 
brer  a  diss**rtattf)n  or  an  opinion.  1  hey  also  *  sijpped  to- 
gocher '  Prom  the  dars  of  Atheneus  to  those  of  iJr  John- 
son, the  pleasures  of  the  table  have  enlivened  th'>se  of  lite- 
rature. A  copy  of  each  question  and  a  summons  for  the 
place  of  conference  were  sent  to  the  absent  members.  The 
opinions  were  carefully  registered  by  the  secretary,  and 
the  dissertations  deposited  in  their  archives.  One  ol*  these 
sommonses  to  Stowe,  the  antiquary,  with  his  memoranda 
on  the  back,  exists  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  I  shall 
preserve  it  with  all  its  verbal  ^ntgo  : 

Society  of  Antiquaries. 
« To  Mr  Siowe. 

*  The  place  appointed  for  a  conference  upon  the  ques- 
tioQ  followinee  ys  att  Mr  Garter's  hous(>,  on  Friday e  the 
Ilth  of  this  November,  1598,  beini;  Al  Soules  daye,  at  11 
of  the  elocke  in  the  afternoons,  where  your  oppinioun  in 
wry  tinge  or  otherwise  u  expected. 

*  The  question  is, 

*  Of  the  antiqiiitie,  etimologie,  and  priviledges  oTparishes 
in  Enflande. 

*  Yt  ys  desyred  that  you  give  not  notice  hereof  to  any, 
but  such  as  haue  the  like  somons.' 

Such  is  the  summons ;  the  menoranda  in  the  hand, 
writing  of  Stowe  are  these  : 

|690.  Honorius  Romaiuis,  Archbvjihope  of  Canterbury, 
4««ided  his  province  into  paeruhea ;  he  ordeyned  clerks  and 
prechars,  eomaunding  th^m  that  they  shoiikl  instruct  the 
people,  as  well  by  good  lyfe,  as  by  doctrjme. 

760.  Cuthbert,  Archbyshop«  of  Caaierb«iry,  procured 
•T  the  Pone  that  in  cities' and  townes  (here  should  be  ap- 
poynted  cnurch  yards  for  htiriall  of  the  dead,  whose  bodies 
were  u«ed  to  be  buried  abrode,  fc  cet.] 

Their  meetings  had  hitherto  been  private;  but  to  give 
staUlity  to  them,  thev  petitioned  f<»r  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration, under  th«>  title  of  the  AeatUmy  far  the  Stmdjf  of 
Amitpdty  and  Hitimyfmmdtd  by  Queen  EUxahttk,  And 
lo  preserve  all  the  memorials  of  history  which  the  d'molu- 
(km  of  the  monasteries  had  scattered  about  the  kiiiffdom, 
they  propo«ed  to  erect  a  fibrary,  to  be  called  *  The  Library 
of  Q,ae«>n  Elixabelh.*  The  death  of  the  queen  overturned 
this  honoorahe  project.  The  society  was  somewhat  in- 
terrupted bv  the  usual  casualties  of  human  li^ ;  the  mem- 
bsTi  were  dsnersed,  or  died,  and  it  ceased  fif  twenty 
years.  Spelman.  Camden,  and  others^  desirous  of  reno- 
vating the  societv,  met  for  this  purpose  at  (he  Herald's 
tCee;  thej  settled  their  regulations,  amoag  which,  one 
^—  'for  >yoi<fing  offeocs, tfany  shouM  mMm  — ddit  with 


matters  of  state  nor  religion.  '  But  before  our  next 
injf,'  says  S^elman,  *  we  bad  notice  that  his  majesty  look 
n  l»UU  mitUke  of  mur  ooeUtjff  not  being  informed  that  wn 
had  resolved  to  decline  all  matters  uf  sute.  Yet  bereupoa 
we  forebore  to  meet  again,  and  so  ail  our  labour's  lostf 
Unouestionablv  much  was  lost,  for  much  coukl  have  beea 
produced ;  and  Speiman's  work  on  law  terms,  where  I  find 
this  information,  was  one  of  the  first  projected.  Jamw  I 
has  incurred  the  censure  of  those  who  have  written  mort 
boldly  than  Spelman  on  (he  suppression  of  this  society ; 
but  whether  Janaes  was  misinformed  by  '  taking  a  littln 
mislike,'  or  whether  the  antiquaries  failed  in  exerting  ibei^ 
selves  to  open  their  plan  more  clearly  to  that  *  timid  pedant/ 
as  Qough  and  others  designate  this  monarch,  may  yet  bn 
doubifuT;  assuredly  James  was  not  a  man  to  contemn  their 
erudition ! 

The  king  at  this  time  was  busied  by  furthering  a  simitar 
project,  which  was  to  found '  King  James's  College  at  Chel- 
sea ;'  a  project  originating  with  Dean  Sutdifl;  uid  se^ 
lously  approved  by  Prince  Henry,  to  raise  a  nursery  for 
young  polemics  in  scholasiical  divinity,  fur  the  purpose  ol 
(leferHlmg  the  protestant  cause  frot  lie  attacks  oi  catho* 
lies  and  sectaries ;  a  ollege  which  vas  afterwards  called 
by  Laud  *  Controversy  College.'  In  this  socieiy  wera 
appointed  historians  and  antiquaries,  fur  Camden  and 
Haywood  filled  these  offices. 

The  society  of  Antiquaries,  however,  (hough  suppressed, 
was  perhaps  never  extinct :  it  survived  in  some  shape  im* 
der  Charles  II,  fur  Ashtnole  in  his  Diary  noticM  *the 
Antiquaries'  Feast,'  as  well  as  <  the  As(rologers','  and 
another  of  the  *  Freemasons.'  The  present  society  was 
only  incorpora(ed  in  1751.  There  are  two  sets  ojr  their 
Memoirs ;  for  besides  the  modern  Arekmologiat  we  hava 
two  volumes  of  '  Curious  Discourses,'  written  by  the  Fa- 
thers of  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  the  age  of  Elixabeth, 
collected  from  their  dispersed  manuscripts,  which  Caadea 
preserved  with  a  parental  hand. 

The  philosophical  spirit  of  the  age,  it  might  have  beea 
expecteo,  would  have  reached  our  m«Kiem  antiquaries ;  but 
nvrher  profound  views,  nor  el<x}ueni  daiquisitiuas,  bava 
iroparted  that  value  to  their  conhtied  researches  and  lan- 
guid efforts,  which  the  character  of  the  times,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  French  rivals  in  th<*ir  Academie,'  so  pe- 
remptorily required.  It  is,  however,  hopeful  to  hear  Mr 
Hallani  declare,  *  I  think  our  last  volumes  improve  a  little, 
and  but  a  little !  A  comparison  with  the  Academy  ul 
Inscripiioos  in  its  better  days  must  still  inspire  us  with 
shame.' 

Among  (he  statues  of  (he  Society  of  Antiquaries,  there 
is  one  which  expels  any  member  *  who  shall  by  speaking, 
writing,  or  printing,  publicly  defame  (he  society.  Soma 
(hints  may  be  too  antique  and  obsolete  even  for  the  Sorieiy 
of  Antiquaries  !  and  such  is  this  vile  restriction!  Should 
there  be  a  suay  wit  among  them,  or  a  critical  observer, 
are  they  lo  compromise  the  freedom  of  the  republic  of  let- 
tent,  by  the  mono|>olizine  spirit  of  excellence  this  statute 
necessarily  attributes  to  their  works— and  (heir  '  grstes  h 

qt70TilTION. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  where  there  is  no  quotation, 
there  will  be  fmind  most  onemsUiiv ;  and  as  people  like  to 
lay  out  their  money  according  to  tlieir  notions,  our  writers 
usually  furnish  their  pages  rapidly  with  (he  produc(ions  of 
their  own  soil :  ihey  run  up  a  quickse(  hedge,  or  plant  a 
poplar,  and  get  trees  and  hedges  of  this  fashion  much  fainter 
than  the  former  landlords  procured  from  their  timber.  The 
great  part  of  our  writers,  in  consequence,  have  beoooM  so 
original,  that  no  one  cares  to  imitate  them ;  and  th(«e  who 
never  quote,  in  return  are  never  quoted ! 

This  is  one  of  the  results  of  that  adventorous  spirit 
which  is  now  stalking  forth  and  racing  for  its  own  innova* 
tions.  We  have  not  only  rejected  authority,  but  have  also 
cast  nway  experience ;  and  often  tne  iin^rdened  vessel 
is  driving  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  passengers 
no  longer  know  whither  they  are  going.  The  wisdom  ol 
the  wise,  and  the  experience  of  ages,  may  be  preserved  b^ 
quotation. 

It  seems,  however,  agreed,  that  no  one  would  qnote  f 
he  could  think ;  and  it  is  not  imsgined  (hat  the  weD-read 
may  quote  from  (he  delicacy  of  their  taste,  and  l.Se  fulness 
of  their  knowledge.  Whatever  is  felicitnusjL  expresaed 
risks  being  worse  expressed  :  it  is  a  wretched  tasie  to  bo 
gratified  with  m>^iocrity  when  the  excellent  lies  befor« 
us.  We  ooote,  to  save  proving  what  has  been  denon* 
stnUed,  reierring  to  where  the  prooCi  may  be  feoad.  W% 
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^uiKe  to  •cr««n  uurtelvea  from  the  (xiiuni  iiT  doubtful  o|iui- 
loo»,  which  the  world  would  not  wi\tia<*\y  accept  from  uur- 
■dvtft ;  and  we  may  quote  ironi  ihu  curioiiiy  which  only 
a  quotatkia  iteeif  ciio  {{ive,  whea  in  our  own  words  it 
WuuiJ  be  divieteJ  uf  that  iini  of  aiicieiii  plira:ie,  that  de- 
tail uf  narratjre,  and  that  naiutU  which  we  have  for  ever 
kMt«  and  whidi  we  like  to  recalled  once  had  an  e.xijience. 
The  aucients,  who  in  ihece  matlen  were  not  pf rhap* 
•uch  btockheadi  •«  some  may  conceive,  considered  poetical 

Quotation  aa  one  of  the  requeue  ornarocnla  of  oratory, 
ficero,  even  in  hi*  phili*>opiiical  wofrts,  is  as  little  sparing 
of  quoiaiiuas  as  Piuiarch.  O.d  M  »iiiajj;ne  is  so  stuffed 
witn  tiiem,  that  he  owns  if  they  were  taken  out  of  hiin, 
lauleol'  iiunseif  would  reinain;  and  yet  ilns  never  injured 
thai  original  turn  which  liie  t4d  Gascon  has  given  to  his 
thoiighis.  I  suspect  that  Addison  hardly  ever  coinp<Med 
a  Sptictator  which  was  not  f.tu-.ided  on  some  quotation, 
noted  lu  those  tnree  foiio  manuscript  vo|u!nus  which  he  had 
previously  collected  ;  and  Addison  lasts,  while  Steele,  who 
always  wrote  from  tirsi  iinpresaions  and  to  the  times,  with 
perhaps  tM  rory  imerior  genius,  has  passed  away,  iii<*o- 
nutiii  that  Dr.  Beatiie  once  considered  that  he  was  obli- 

J|iug  the  world  by  ciillectiug  Addison's  [lapers,  and  care- 
uiiy  uiniiiinjf  S:eele's. 

CtuoUtion,  hue  much  better  things,  has  its  abusea  One 
may  quoui  till  one  compiles.  The  ancient  lawyers  used 
to  quote  at  the  bar  till  they  had  stagnated  their  own  cau.ie. 
*  iieiiMirn«His  a  uos  mmitous,'  wa^  the  cry  of  the  client. 
B«!t  liiese  vagrant  prowlers  must  be  coo9«igned  to  the  bea- 
dles ol'cnticism.  S  icn  dt  not  always  understand  the  au> 
thord  whose  nsraes  adorn  their  barren  ym^e»f  and  which  are 
taken,  too,  from  Itie  iliird  or  the  thirtieth  hand.  Those 
who  trust  to  such  false  quoteni  will  often  learn  how  con- 
tra'/ Uii*  traiumisition  is  to  the  seiife  and  application  of 
the  ori/inal.  &vtry  iransplantaiion  baa  alli^red  the  fruit 
oftne  tree;  evvry  iiewchtiuiiel,  ih«!  quality  of  the  stream 
in  IIS  remove  frt»m  the  sprin^itrad.  Bdyle,  when  writ- 
ing on  *  Comets,*  discovered  this ;  for,  having  colltrcled 
many  thmgs  applicable  to  his  work,  as  ihey  stood  ntif>'ed 
in  Some  ia4Hiern  wii:crs,  when  hu  came  to  compare  ihfin 
witn  their  original,  he  wa<  surprised  to  find  that  they 
were  n  iihm/  f«»r  his  purpose !  the  ori^finals  conveyed  a 
quiie  coDirary  sen<«e  to  that  of  the  pretended  quoters,  who 
often,  from  innocent  bltindfnng,  and  someiimfs  from  pur- 
pi>sed  deception,  had  faisifiitd  their  qooiaiions.  This  is  a 
useful  »ti»ry  for  seconii-haiiJ  authorities ! 

Seldcn  nad  formed  stHH"  n  iiions  on  thii  subject  of  quo- 
tati'His  lo  his  *  Tabie-islk,*  art.  '  Book*  and  autfiors;*  but, 
as  Le  Cif  re  justly  observe:*  proud  ot  dh  immense  reading, 
he  lias  too  olten  violatird  hH  own  precept.  '  lo  quotint{  ot' 
bo«iks,'  says  Sirlden,  '  qooie  such  auihors  as  are  usually 
read  ;  others  read  f  fr  y«»ur  own  saiisfaciion.  but  not  name 
them.*  Now  iihap|iens  ihar  no  wri'er  names  more  auihor;*, 
except  Pryn-ie,  than  ihe  learned  Selden.  La  Moihe  le 
Vayei*ri  curious  works  consists  of  fiifeeii  volumes;  he  m 
amoiij;  the  jtreatesi  quotcrs.  Whoever  turns  them  ovr 
will  perceive  that  he  is  an  original  thinker,  and  %  sreai  wit ; 
bis  style,  i%ieed,  i^  niea^rs,  which,  as  m<ich  as  hi.'*  quoia- 
tiiins,  mav  have  prov«rd  faial  lo  hiin.  Bur  in  both  these 
cases  It  is  eviili.'nt,  that  even  qiioiers  who  have  abuM»*d 
the  privilege  of  quotation,  are  n.>i  necessarily  writers  of  a 
mean  fseniiis.  | 

The  Ciuoiers  who  deserve  the  title,  and  it  rHight  to  bv 
an  honorary  one,  are  th<>se  who  trust  to  no  one  but  theni 
■elves.  In  borrowing  a  passage,  they  carefully  observe 
its  connexion ;  they  collect  authorities,  to  reconcile  Lny 
disparity  in  ihern  before  they  furnuh  the  one  which  ihey 
adopt ;  they  advance  no  fact  without  a  witness,  and  ihey 
•re  not  louse  iuhJ  seneral  in  their  ret'erencex,  tu  I  have 
been  told  is  our  historian  Henry  so  freqiientiy  that  it  i% 
Mispected  he  deals  much  in  secon<i-han'l  ware.  Bayle 
lots  us  into  a  mystery  of  authnr>crafi  '  Suppose  an 
able  man  is  to  prove  that  an  ancient  author  entertained 
certain  particular  opinions,  which  i.re  only  insinuated 
here  and  there  ihmiigh  his  works,  I  am  sure  it  will  take 
biro  up  ni'ire  days  Ut  collect  the  pa!i!<n«es  which  he  will 
have  occasion  for,  than  to  arftu  *t  random  on  thftse  pas- 
sages. Having  once  found  o'jt  hiH  au'hnriiies  and  his 
quotations,  which  perhaps  wilt  not  fill  six  pa^HM,  and  mny 
have  cost  him  a  roonth*s  labfMir,  he  may  finish  in  two  morn- 
ings' wc»rk,  twenty  pages  of  arsuoien's,  (»bjec'inn«,  and 
answers  to  objections;  and  cooseq«ieiilly,  what  prarecds 
,  fnmour  eisfi  genhu  *ome^mr$  eoMi  much  U*$  time  than 
wkatia  Ttquisie  for  collecting.  Corneilk  wwild  have  r**- 
luirod  more  umo  to  defend  a  tragedy  by  a  cullectiun  of 


authorities,  than  to  write  it :  and  I  am  supposing  the  si 
number  uf  pages  lu  the  trajfedy  and  in  the  defence.  Hein- 
sius  perhaps  bestowed  more  time  in  defending  his  Herodt§ 
ti|^ltctda  against  Baixac,  than  a  Spaiii>h  (ur  a  Scotch) 
metaphysician  bestows  on  a  large  volume  of  coiiiruversy ; 
where  iie  takes  all  Ironi  his  own  stock  *  I  am  somewhat 
concerned  in  the  truth  of  tliis  principle.  There  are  arti- 
cles in  the  present  wurk  occupying  but  a  few  pa^ej,  which 
could  never  have  been  produced  had  not  more  tune  Uea 
allotted  to  the  researches  which  they  contain  than  soms 
would  allow  to  a  small  volume,  which  might  excel  in  ce* 
nius,  and  yet  be  likely  not  to  be  long  remembered !  All 
this  is  labour  which  never  meets  the  eye.  It  is  quicker 
work,  with  special  pleading  and  poignant  periods,  to  fill 
sheets  with  generalising  prificiples  :  in<ise  birdVeye  views 
of  philosophy  for  the  nonce  seem  as  if  things  were  seen 
clearer  wrien  at  a  dis;aiice  and  en  masse,  and  require  liitle 
kiiowled;,'e  of  the  individual  pir:s.  Such  an  art  qfwritimg 
may  re.'«emble  the  famous  Luilian  method,  by  winch  ihf 
doctor  lUumimUuM  enabled  any  one  to  invent  arguments  by 
a  machine  !  Two  tables,  one  of  ottributeMf  and  the  oihei 
o^Bi^Jwt*,  worked  abuut  circularly  in  a  frame,  and  placet 
correlatively  lo  one  another,  produced  certain  coiiibini 
tioos ;  the  number  of  guestioiu  multiplied  as  ihey  were  wurk 
ed  !  So  that  here  was  a  mechanical  invention,  by  whicf 
they  might  dispute  without  end,  and  write  oo  withoul  tx^ 
particular  knowledse  of  their  subject! 

But  I  he  paiiis-iaking  gentrv,  when  heaven  secdr  ther 
genius  enouish,  are  the  more  instructive  sort,  and  iney  ar» 
those  to  whom  we  shall  appeal  while  lime  and  Irt^ii.  caw 
meet  tftgeiher.  A  weH-reaa  writer,  with  goou  tar 4e,  is  fine 
who  has  the  command  ofthe  wit  of  other  men:  ha  searches 
where  knowled>:e  is  Ut  be  nmnd;  and  thou(;h  hs  may  not 
himself  excej  in  inventitm,  his  ingenuity  lar^y  cofn;;o«e  41ns 
of  th<Me  agreeable  b(H>ks,  the  ddiem  of  li'.ora.ure,  that  will 
out-last  the  fadius;  meieor»  ot'  his  day.  Fpicunis  is  said  lo 
have  borrowed  from  no  writer  in  his  three  Luudred  inspired 
volumes,  wK:le  Plutarch,  Serieca^  i«iJ  the  elder  Pliny, 
made  such  free  use  of  their  libranr.s  ;  and  it  hss  happened 
that  Epiciinis,  with  his  unsubi'trftiil  nothingness,  has 
'  melted  into  thin  air,*  while  the  •iXA.  treasures  liave  buo)e<l 
themselves  up  amidst  thn  wredcr  cfjiatitHis. 

On  this  subject  uf  Ciluota'.4on,  hterary  pftlitics,  for  the 
commoiiweahh  has  its  poli'.y  a:id  its  CMinet.secrets,  are 
more  concerned  than  the  rer  J»r  suspects.  Aulh  Hriries  in 
matters  of  fact  are  ofieii  called  for;  in  matters  of  opinion, 
indeed,  which,  perhaps  ^re  of  more  importance,  no  one 
requires  any  auihortt* .  But  too  open  and  feneroiH  a 
revelation  of  the  cnupter  and  the  page  of  the  ori!;inal 
quoted,  has  often  r^rov^d  detrimental  to  the  leititimaie 
honours  of  the  qco'^r.  They  are  unfairly  appropriated  iiy 
the  next  comer;  'h^  quoler  is  never  quoted,  but  the  au- 
thoritv  he  hae  sfftmied  is  produced  by  his  successor  with 
the  air  of  en  r^ii'inal  resean:h.  I  have  seen  MSS  thus 
confidenMy  rriVrred  to,  which  could  never  have  met  the 
eye  of  th*)  v.riier.  A  learoed  historian  declarf^i  to  nif  of 
a  contf.iif/orary,  that  the  latter  had  appropriated  his  re« 
searchet ;  he  miitht,  indeed,  and  he  had  a  right  10  refer  to 
trie  larie  originals;  but  if  his  predecessor  hsAl  o(>«ned  the 
S'>arCv*s  for  him,  gratitude  is  not  a  silent  virtue.  Gilbert 
SvUart  thus  hved  on  Robertson  :  and  as  Professor  Dtigaid 
i^^^wart  (»bserve8,  *  hit  curiosity  has  seldom  lod  him  into 
any  path  where  the  genius  and  industry  of  his  prederos«<ir 
ha<l  not  previously  c&ared  the  way.'  It  is  for  (his  reasoa 
some  authors,  who  do  not  care  10  (rust  to  the  equity  anu 
graiitude  of  their  successors,  will  not  furnish  the  means  ol 
supplanting  themselves ;  for,  by  not  yielding  up  their  aii- 
thonties,  they  themselves  become  one.  Some  authors, 
who  are  pleased  at  seeing  their  names  occur  in  the  mar> 
gins  of  other  books  than  their  own,  have  practised  this  t><>- 
litical  management;  such  as  Alexander  ab  Alezondro, 
and  other  compilers  of  that  stamp,  to  whose  labours  of 
small  value,  we  are  oAen  obfiged  to  refer,  from  the  cir- 
rumvtance  that  they  themselves  have  not  pointed  out  theu 
aiithnhties. 

One  word  more  on  this  long  chapter  of  quotation.  Tc 
make  a  happy  one  is  a  thing  not  easily  to  be  done.  Car- 
dinal du  Perron  used  to  say,  that  the  happy  application 
of  a  verse  from  Virgil  was  worth  a  taleiK;  and  Bayle, 
perhaps  too  much  prepossessed  in  their  favour,  has  in- 
sinuated, that  there  is  not  less  invention  in  a  just  and  hap. 
f»y  application  of  a  thought  (bund  in  a  book,  than  in  being 
the  first  author  of  that  thought.  The  art  of  quotation  ro- 
qoires  more  delicacy  in  the  practico  than  thooo  coneeivo 
who  can  see  nothiaf 
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WliMiever  the  nund  of  a  writer  is  titurated  with  the  full 
iospiraiNM  of  «  freat  author,  a  quotatioa  giret  completr- 
■eu  lo  ibe  whole ;  it  leals  hia  feelinft  with  uudniputed 
auiburity.  Whenever  we  would  prepare  the  raind  by  a 
lurcible  appeal,  an  opening  quotation  ic  a  lymphonj  pre- 
ludaii;{  on  the  chorda  whone  tonea  we  are  about  to  har- 
niiNiue.  Perhaps  no  wnien  of  our  times  have  discovered 
■nre  of  ihi«  delicacy  uf  quotatioa  than  the  author  of  the 
*  Pursuits  of  Liieraiure ;'  and  Mr  Southej,  in  some  of 
his  beautiful  periodical  investigations,  where  we  have  often 
acitnoMPJedged  the  solemn  and  striking  efiecl  of  aquolatiuo 
from  our  eMier  writers. 

THE  OBioiH  or  dahtb's  IHrSRJIO. 

Nearly  six  centuries  have  claused  since  the  appearance 
of  the  great  work  oT  D<inie,  ana  iho  Uterary  hist<irians  of 
Iraly  are  even  now  disputing  respecting  the  origin  of  this 
poem,  singular  m  its  nature  and  in  lis  eicellence.  In  as. 
ceriAining  a  point  so  km;;  inquired  after,  and  so  keenly  dis- 
puted, ii  will  rather  increase  our  ailrairaiioa  than  detract 
tirum  the  genius  of  this  great  poet;  and  it  will  illustrate  the 
useful  principir,  that  tilery  great  genius  b  influenced  by 
tne  objttcts  and  the  feelings  which  occupy  his  own  times, 
oiiiy  uilfd  ing  fnmi  the  race  (»f  his  brothers  by  the  magicsl 
ft-  .-e  ui  his  Jevelupinents ;  the  lij^ht  he  sends  forth  over  the 
w>)rid  ho  uften  ca:ches  fr>Mn  the  faint  and  unobserved 
spark  which  would  die  away,  and  turn  to  ontliing,  in  ano- 
ther hand. 

The  Divima  CommmUa  of  Dante  is  a  visionary  journey 
through  the  three  realms  uf  the  after>life  existence ;  and 
th  Njgfi  in  the  clasiiical  ardour  of  our  political  pilgrim,  he  al* 
lows  his  conductor  to  be  a  Pagan,  the  scenes  are  those  uf 
nookish  imagination.  Tne  invention  i^a  visum  was  tlie  usii* 
al  vehicle  fur  reh^ious  instruction  in  his  a]»e ;  it  was  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  the  sleeping  H<>mer  of  a  monastery,  and  to 
the  compreheBiion,  and  even  to  the  faiih,  of  the  populace, 
whose  minds  were  thttn  awake  to  these  awful  themes. 

This  m-jde  of  writing  visiiin«  has  been  imperfectly  de- 
tecteil  by  several  modem  inquiiies.  It  got  into  the  FaUiaiix 
of  the  Jtmgleurs,  or  Provencal  bard^,  befiire  the  davs  of 
Daoie  ;  ihey  had  th«>se  visions  or  pilgrimages  to  He.1 ;  the 
adventure*  were  no  doubt  solemn  to  them— but  it  seemed 
^Hiirl  to  attribute  the  onxin  of  a  sub«ime  poem  lo  such  in- 
fenur,  and  to  us  even  ludicrous  inventimis.  Ev«*ry  one, 
therefire,  found  out  simie  oihtT  origin  of  Dante's  InPerno— 
since  thry  were  resolveil  to  have  one— in  other  works 
m.we  coii4*«nial  to  its  nature ;  the  doKripiion  of  a  second 
hie,  the  melancholy  or  the  glorified  scenes  of  punishment 
or  b.iss.  with  the  anima'ed  shadeM  of  men  who  were  no 
m^ire,  had  been  opened  lo  ihe  Italian  bard  by  his  ravotiriie 
Vir£ii,  sii-1  mi^ht  have  been  suj^gex led,  according  (o  War- 
Ion,  by  ihe  Somnium  SdpwniM  of  Cicero. 

Bit  the  enure  work  of  Djinie  n  Gothic ;  it  is  a  picture 
•f  bts  tiinei,  of  his  o^n  ideas,  of  the  pi-ople  about  him  ; 
aothin*  ofcla^^ical  antiquity  resembles  it;  and  although 
the  name  of  Virgil  is  uiiroduced  into  a  Chnstian  Hades, 
M  is  assuredly  not  the  RiHnan,  for  Dante's  Virgil  speaks 
tod  art«  as  the  Lstin  poet  could  never  have  done.  It  is 
sne  (»f  ihe  absurdiiies  of  Daaie,  who,  like  our  Shakspeare, 
ar  like  Gothic  architecture  itself,  has  many  things  which 
'lead  to  nothing'  amirisi  their  massive  greatness. 

Had  th*!  Italian  and  the  French  oommentators,who  have 
troubled  themselves  on  this  occasion,  known  the  art  which 
iro  have  happily  practised  in  this  country,  of  illustrating 
%  groat  oalioaal  bard,  by  endeavouring  to  recover  the 
BontemiKirary  writings  and  circumstancoa  whidi  were 
eooneeied  with  his  studies  and  his  times,  thov  had  kmgere 
this  discovered  the  real  framework  (rf'th*-.  Inferno. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  it  had  been  rumoured  that 
Daote  had  oorrowed,  or  stolen  his  h/emo  from  *  The  Vis- 
kms  of  A'oerico,'  which  was  written  two  centuries  before 
kis  time.     The  literarv  antiquary  Botisri  liad  discovered 
a  manuicript  of  this  Viiion  of  Alberioo.  and,  in  harte, 
nade  eciracts  of  a  startling  nature.    They  were  well 
adapted  to  inflame  the  curiosity  of  those  who  are  eager 
after  any  thing  new  about  soinething  old ;  it  throws  an  air 
of  erudiiioa  over  the  small  talker,  who  otherwise  would 
care  little  about  the  original !  This  was  noi  Ihe  first  time 
that  the  whole  edifice  of  gi'nius  had  been  threatened  by  the 
notion  of  a  remote  eaithqunke;   but  in  these  cases  it   I 
Bsually  happ^^ns  that  thofv;  early  discoverers  who  can  judge  ' 
«f  a  lytle  part,  are  in  total  blindness  when  they  would  de-  j 
ain  ca  a  whole.      A  pfiisonous  mildew  seemed  to  have   ' 
Mttledoo  the  laurels  of  Dsn'e  ;  B-ir  were  we  relieved  from 
wr  coMCaBt  ioquirioB  til^  il  Bigr.  Abate  CaociilMri  al  I 


Rome,  iHiblished,  in  1814,  this  much  ulked  of  manuscript, 
and  has  nbw  enabled  us  to  seo  and  lo  decide,  and  evd 
to  add  the  present  iiiile  article  as  a  useful  suppMOMOt. 

True  It  IS,  that  Dante  must  have  read  with  equal  alte^i 
tion  and  dehght,  this  authmiic  vtaieit  of  Albenco ;  lor  it  ■ 
given,  so  we  are  assured  by  the  whole  monaslery,  as  it 
happened  to  their  ancient  brother,  when  a  buy ;  many  a 
striking,  and  manv  a  positive  resemblance  in  liie  *  Diviim 
Oomniedia'  has  been  puuited  out ;  aiid  Mr  Cary,  in  his 
English  versioa  of  Dante,  so  English,  that  he  makea 
Dante  speak  in  blank  verse  very  much  bko  Daaie  in  stan- 
zas, has  ob*erved,  that  ■  The  reader  will,  in  these  marked 
resemblances,  see  enough  to  convmce  hini  that  Danto 
had  rtmd  tki»  umpUtr  wmk*     The  truih  is,   that  tho 

*  Vi»ion  of  Alberico'  must  not  be  considered  as  a  sii^ 
piimr  work — but  on  the  contrary,  as  tho  provaleot  mud« 
of  ciMiposiiion  in  the  monastic  ages.  It  has  beea  ascerw 
lained  that  Albenco  was  written  m  the  twelfth  eoniury. 
judging  of  the  age  of  a  manuscript  by  the  writmg.  I  shall 
now  preserve  a  vision  which  a  Preoeh  antiquary  had  kmg 
ago  given,  merely  wiih  the  desiga  to  show  how  the  mooka 
atMised  the  siapliciiy  of  our  GoCbc  ancestors,  and  with  as 
utter  want  of  taste  fur  sudi  inventions,  he  deems  tho  preo> 
ent  ime  to  be  '  m<instruus.'  He  has  not  told  us  ihe  age  in 
which  il  was  wnurn.  This  vision,  however,  exhibila  juoh 
complete  scenes  of  the  h^anm  of  the  great  poet,  that  Iha 
writer  must  have  read  Dante,  or  Daote  must  have  read 
this  writer.  The  manuscript,  with  another  of  the  samo 
kmd,  is  in  the  King's  library  at  Pans,  and  somo  future 
researcher  may  ascertain  the  age  of  these  Gothic  compo> 
sitiims ;  doubtless  they  will  be  found  to  beloug  to  ihe  age 
of  Albetico.  for  they  are  alike  stamped  by  the  same  dark 
aiid  awful  imagmaimn,  the  same  depth  of  leeling,  tho 
solitary  genius  tif  the  roooasiery ! 

Il  may,  however,  be  neceskary  to  obsenre,  that  these 

*  Visions*  were  merely  a  vehicle  for  popular  instmctnw; 
nor  must  we  depend  on  the  a^te  of  iheircomposiii*m  by  tlie 
names  of  the  sufipositious  visionaries  affixed  to  them :  ihey 
were  the  satires  of  the  times.  The  following  elaborate 
views  of  S4»me  scenes  in  the  Inferno  were  dmiposed 
by  an  honest  monk  who  was  dis^ansfifd  with  Che  bish«ipe, 
and  to<ik  this  covert  means  uf  p«iiniing  out  how  the  negleol 
of  their  episcopal  duties  was  punished  in  the  after  hfe  ;  he 
had  an  equal  quarrel  wiih  the  feudal  nobiiiiv  (iir  their  op> 
pres^ioiis :  and  he  even  boldly  ai*cen<led  lo  tlie  throne. 

*  The  Vision  of  Charies  the  Bald,  of  the  placee  of  pun- 
ishment, and  the  hafipiness  of  ihe  just.* 

*  I,  Charies,  by  the  graiuiiiHis  gift  of  GKid,  kmg  of  tha 
Germans,  liomao  |>atriciao,  and  likewise  emperor  of  the 
Franks ; 

*  On  the  holy  night  of  Sunday,  having  performed  the  dn 
vine  udi  -es  of  itiatiiis,  reiunimg  to  my  bed  to  sleep,  a  voice 
m«Mit  terrible  came  to  my  ear ;  **  Charles !  ihv  spirit  shall 
now  is-«ue  lirom  ihy  body ;  thou  shalt  go  and  beh<dd  the 
judgments  of  Giid ;  they  shall  serve  thee  only  as  firesages, 
and  ihy  sftirit  ithall  agam  return  shortly  afterwards.**  In- 
stantly was  my  spirit  rapt,  and  he  who  bore  me  away  was 
a  being  of  the  most  splendid  whiteness.  He  put  into  my 
hand  a  ball  of  thread,  which  sfied  about  a  blaxe  of  lighty 
such  as  the  comet  darts  when  it  is  apparent.  He  divided 
it,  and  said  to  me,  **  Take  thou  this  thread,  and  bind  it 
strongly  on  the  thumb  of  thy  riihi  hand,  and  by  this  I 
will  lead  thee  through  the  infernal  labynnth  of  puntsh* 
ments.** 

'  Then  going  before  with  velocity,  but  always  nnwindiiif 
this  luminous  thread,  he  conducted  roe  into  deep  vaileyt 
filleil  with  fires,  and  wells  inflamed,  Mazinc  with  all  sorta 
of  imctuous  mstter.  There  I  observed  the  prelatee  who  had 
served  my  father  and  my  ancestors.  Although  I  trembled, 
I  still,  however,  inquired  of  them  to  learn  the  cau^e  of 
their  torments.  They  answered  "  We  are  the  bishofie 
of  your  father  and  your  ancestors;  instead  of  uniiint 
them  and  iheir  people  in  peace  and  concord,  we  sowed 
among  them  discord,  and  were  the  kindlers  of  evil ;  for 
this  are  we  burning  in  these  Tartarean  punishments ;  we, 
and  other  men-slayers  and  devourera  of  rapine.  Here  al- 
so ahall  come  your  bisho|ie,  ami  that  crowd  of  satellitei 
who  surround  you,  and  who  imitate  the  evil  we  have 
d^me.** 

*  And  whilst  I  listened  to  them  tremblin|Hyi  I  beheld 
the  blackest  demons  flyinff  with  hooks  of  buminf  iron,  who 
would  have  caught  that  ball  of  thread  which  I  held  ra  mv 
hand,  and  have  drawn  it  towards  them,  but  it  darted  such 
a  reverberating  light,  that  they  could  not  lay  hold  of  the 
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These  demons,  when  at  my  beck,  hustled  to 
pracipiute  me  into  those  sulphureous  nits ;  knit  my  coo- 
inaor,  who  carried  the  bell,  wound  SAout  my  shoulder  s 
4ottbled  thread,  drawing  me  to  him  with  such  force,  that  we 
•Mended  high  mountams  of  flime,  from  whence  issued 
hkm  and  burning  streams,  melting  all  kinds  of  metals. 
TiMre  I  found  the  souls  of  lords  who  had  serred  my  father 
•■d  my  brothers ;  some  plunged  in  up  to  the  hair  of  their 
Iwds,  others  to  their  chins,  othen  with  half  their  bodies  iro- 
■iwsd.  These  yelling,  cried  to  roe,  **  It  is  for  inflaming  dis- 
oooteats  wiih  your  (ather,  and  your  brothers,  and  yourself, 
In  sake  war  and  spread  murder  and  repine,  eager  for 
Mfthly  spoils,  that  we  now  suffer  these  tfirroents  in  these 
mers  of  boiling  metal.**  While  I  was  timidly  bending 
•ver  their  suffering,  I  heard  at  my  back  the  clamour  (3* 
foioes,  pattntea  foUnUx  tormenta  patmntur  !  **  The  pow- 
•rfiil  suffer  torments  powerfuily  ;**  and  I  looked  up,  and 
MmM  on  the  shores  boiling  streams  and  ardent  furnaces, 
biasing  with  pitch  and  sulphur,  full  of  great  dragons,  large 
■sorpions,  and  serpents  or  a  strange  species ;  where  also 
I  taw  some  of  my  ancestors,  ftrinces,  and  my  brothers  al- 
to, who  said  to  me,  **  Alas,  Charles !  behold  our  heavy 
pnisbment  for  eril,  and  for  proud  malisnant  counsels, 
whkh  in  our  realms  and  in  thine  we  ytelded  to  from  the 
InsI  of  dominion.**  As  I  was  grieving  with  their  groans, 
dragons  hurried  on,  who  sought  to  devour  me  with  throats 
•pened,  belching  flame  ami  sulphur.  But  my  leader 
Irebbled  the  thread  over  me,  at  whose  resplendent  light 
Ihete  were  overcome.  Leading  me  then  securely,  we 
dnaeended  into  a  great  valley,  which  on  one  side  was  dark, 
•leept  where  lighted  by  ardent  furnaces,  while  the  ameni- 
tor  or  the  other  was  so  pleasant  and  Sfilendid  that  I  cannot 
•Mcribe  it.  I  turned  however,  to  the  obscure  and  flaming 
aide  ;  I  beheld  some  kings  of  my  race  agonised  in  great 
•ad  stranee  punishments,  snd  I  thought  how  in  an  instant 
the  huge  black  giants  who  in  turmoil  were  working  to  set 
this  whole  valley  into  flames,  would  have  hurled  me  into 
these  ffulft;  I  still  trembled,  when  the  luminous  thread 
ehewred  my  •ytt,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  a 
Ught  for  a  litile  while  whitened,  gradually  breaking :  I  ob- 
Mnred  two  fountains ;  one,  whose  waters  had  extreme 
heat,  the  other  more  temperate  and  clear ;  and  two  large 
feMels  filled  with  these  waters.  The  luminous  thread 
ratted  on  one  of  the  fervid  waters,  where  I  saw  my  father 
Loois  covered  to  his  thighs,  snd  though  labourinf  in  the 
•ttgnish  of  bodily  pain,  he  spoJte  to  me,  "  My  son  Charles, 
fear  nothing !  I  know  that  thy  spirit  shall  return  unto  thy 
body ;  and  God  has  permitted  thee  to  come  here  that  thou 
■ajrst  witness,  because  of  the  sins  I  have  committed,  the 
punishments  I  endure.  One  day  I  am  placed  in  the  boil- 
mg  bath  of  this  large  vessel,  and  on  another  changed  into 
that  of  more  temperate  waters :  this  I  owe  to  the  prayers 
of  Saint  Peter,  Saint  Denis,  Saint  Reroy,  who  are  the 
patrons  of  our  royal  hotive ;  but  if  bjr  prayers  and  masses, 
offerings  and  alms,  psalmody  and  vigils,  my  faithful  bishops 
•nd  abbots,  and  even  all  the  ecclesiastical  order,  assist  me, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  I  am  delivered  from  these  boiling 
waters.  Look  on  your  left  !"  I  looked,  and  behekl  two 
mm  of  boilinx  waters.  "  These  are  prepared  for  thee,** 
be  said,  "  if  thou  wilt  not  be  thine  own  corrector,  and  do 
penance  for  thy  crimes  !"  Then  I  began  to  sink  with  hor- 
ror; but  my  guide  perceiving  the  panic  of  my  spirit,  said 
to  OM,  '*  Follow  roe  to  the  nght  of  the  valley  bright  in  the 
glorious  lifht  of  Paradise.**  I  had  not  long  proceeded, 
when,  amidst  the  most  illustrious  kings,  I  behekl  my  uncle 
Lotharius  sealed  on  a  topaz,  of  marvellous  magnitude, 
erowned  with  a  most  precious  diadem ;  and  beside  him 
was  his  son  Louis,  like  him  crowned,  and  seeing  me,  he 
•pake  with  a  blandishment  of  air,  and  a  sweetness  of  voice, 
*' Charles,  my  successor,  now  the  third  in  the  Roman 
Bmpire,  approach !  I  know  that  thou  hast  come  to  view 
these  places  of  punishment,  where  thy  father  and  my  bro- 
ther groans  to  his  destined  hour ;  but  still  to  end  by  the 
intereession  of  the  three  saints,  the  patrons  of  the  kings 
•ad  the  people  of  France.  Know  that  it  will  not  be  long 
•re  thou  shalt  be  dethroned,  and  shortly  after  thou  shall 
die  r*  Then  Louis  turning  towards  me  :  "  Thy  R<iman 
•mpire  shall  pass  into  the  hands  of  Louis,  the  son  of  my 
dniif hter ;  give  him  the  sovereign  authority,  and  trust  to 
bis  hands  that  ball  of  thread  thou  boldest.**  Directly  I 
loosened  it  from  the  finger  of  my  richt  hand  to  give  the 
MBMre  to  his  son.  This  invested  him  with  empire,  and 
ko  became  brilliant  with  all  liiiht ;  and  at  the  same  initiant, 
•disirablo  to  see,  my  spirit,  greatly  wearied  snd  broken, 
•twned  and  glided  into  my  body.    Hence  let  all  know 


whatever  happen,  that  Louis  the  Touag  poesesees  the 
Roman  empire  destined  by  Uod.  And  so  the  Lord  who 
re'ignoth  over  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  whoee  kmgdom 
cmlureth  for  ever  and  Tor  aye,  will  perform  when  he  shail 
call  me  away  to  autiUier  life.* 

The  French  Ulerary  antiquaries  judged  of  these  *  Vie* 
ions,  with  the  mere  ualitmslity  uf  their  taste.  Every  thing 
Gothic  with  them  is  barbarous,  and  they  see  noihinij  in  the 
redeeming  spirit  of  genius,  nor  the  secret  purpose  ot  iheso 
curious  documents  of  the  age. 

The  Vision  of  Charies  the  Bald  may  be  found  in  the 
ancient  chrunicles  of  St  Denis,  which  were  written  under 
the  eye  of  Abb^  Suger,  the  learned  and  able  minister  of 
Louis  the  Young,  and  which  were  certainly  composed  be- 
fore the  lliirteeniii  century.  The  learned  writer  of  the 
fourth  volume  uf  the  Maangea  tirit  d'une  grtmde  J}i6/io- 
tkeque,  who  had  as  little  taste  for  these  myslenous  visions 
as  the  other  French  critic,  apologizes  Uir  the  venerable 
Abb6  Soger's  admissiitn  of  such  vtsiuns :  *  Assuredly,*  he 
says, '  the  Abbe  Suger  was  too  wise  and  too  enlightened 
to  believe  in  similar  vuions  ;  but  if  he  suffered  its  insertion, 
or  if  he  insorted  it  himself  in  the  chroiiick  uf  Si  Denis,  it 
is  because  he  felt  that  such  a  fable  offered  an  excellent 
less<»n  to  kings,  to  ministers  and  bishops,  and  it  had  been 
well  if  they  had  not  had  worse  tales  told  lliem.*  The  latter 
part  is  as  philosophical  as  the  former  is  the  reverse. 

In  these  extraordinary  productions  of  a  Gothic  age  vre 
may  assuredly  discover  Dante ;  but  what  are  they  more 
than  the  frame  work  of  his  unimitated  picture  I  It  is  only  this 
mechanical  part  of  Ins  sublime  conctpiions  that  we  can 
pretend  to  liave  discovered;  other  poets  miahl  have 
adopted  these  *  VisKuis,'  but  we  should  have  had  no  *  Di- 
vine Comm«tdia.*  Mr  Csrey  has  finely  observed  of  these 
Eretended  origins  of  Danie*s  genius,  although  Mr  Carey 
new  only  The  Vision  of  Alberico,  *  It  is  the  scale  of 
magnificence  on  which  this  conception  was  framed,  and 
the  wonderful  development  of  it  ni  all  its  parts,  that  may 
justly  entitle  our  poet  to  rank  among  the  few  minds  to 
whom  the  power  of  a  great  creative  faculty  can  be  ascrib- 
ed.' Milton  might  originally  have  sought  the  seminal  hint 
of  his  great  work  from  a  sort  of  Italian  mystery.  In  tho 
words  of  •Dante  himself, 

*  Poca  favilla  gran  flamma  seconds.* 

IJ  Paradlso,  Can.  L 
-From  a  small  vpuk 


Great  flame  hath  risen.* 


Carey. 


AAer  all,  Dante  has  said  in  a  letter,  *  I  found  the  original  of 
my  hell  in  the  world  which  we  inhabit  ;*  and  he  said  a 
greater  truth  than  some  literary  antiquaries  can  always 
comprehend  !* 

or  A  HisToar  or   svKirrs  which  hats    iroT  haf- 

PEHXD. 

Such  a  title  might  serve  for  a  work  of  not  incurious  nor 
unphilosophicsl  speculation,  which  might  enlarge  our  gen- 
enu  views  of  human  affairs,  and  assiftft  our  compreheniiioB 
of  these  eventH  which  are  enrolled  on  the  registers  of  his- 
tory. The  scheme  of  Providence  is  carrying  oo  subluna- 
ry events,  by  means  inscrutable  to  us, 

<  A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan  !* 

Some  mortals  have  recently  written  history,  and  *  Lectures 
on  History,*  who  presume  to  explain  the  great  scene  of 
human  affairs,  affecting  the  same  familiarity  with  the  d^ 
signs  of  Providence,  as  with  the  events  which  they  ooui* 
pile  from  human  authorities .     Every  party  discovers  ia 

^  In  the  recent  editkin  of  Dante,  by  Rooianie,  in  firar  vo» 
lames,  quarto,  the  last  preserves  the  Viskm  of  Alberico,  and  a 
strange  correspondence  on  its  publication ;  the  resemblances 
In  numerous  passages  aie  pointed  ooL  h  is  curious  to  observe 
chsc  the  good  Catholic  Abbate  Cancellleri,  at  first  mainuined 
the  authenticity  ctf  the  Vision  by  alleging  thai  shnilar  revela- 
tion have  not  been  unusual !— the  Cnvsliere  Oheranll  Roea* 
attacked  the  whole  as  the  crude  legend  of  a  boy  who  was  only 
made  the  instrument  of  the  monks,  and  was  saber  a  lisr,  or  a 

Sarrol !  We  may  express  our  sstonbhment  thai  at  the  preeem 
ay,  a  subject  of  mere  lUersry  inquiry  shooki  have  been  in- 
volved with  *  the  faiih  of  the  Roman  Church.*  Cancellieif 
becomes  at  length  submissive  to  the  lively  attacks  ol  Roeii,— 
and  the  editor  f ravel v  adds  his  *  conclusion*  which  hsd  near 
ly  concluded  nothing  !  He  disrivers  pictures,  sculptures,  and 
a  mystery  artinl,  na  well  as  Viskms  In  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  from  whicb hs imagines tlie  Infrrmsthe Pur- 
gnioriii.  and  the  Paradiso,  owe  their  first  conrepiinrt.  Tht 
oirffiriHliijr  of  Dnnie,  however.  Is  mainuined  on  a  rifin  princA> 
pie :  tliHi  the  poet  only  empktyed  the  Ideas  and  the  maaeriall 
wbich  ke  found  in  his  own  oouony  and  bis  own  f 
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is  wbich  at  first  were  adrerse  to  their  ovrn  aui*e, 
Wt  ioaUjr  termiiuue  in  their  farour,  that  Proridciice  had 
■ssd  a  peculiar  and  |>articalar  interference :  this  is  a  source 
af  hnwui  error,  and  intolerant  prejudice.  The  Jesuit 
ifariaaa,  exultinft  over  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  sad 
Banon  of  the  Goths  in  Spain,  obeenres,  that  *  It  was  by  a 
particalar  providence,  that  out  of  their  ashes  mif  ht  rise  m 
mtwmmd  kalM  Sptdn,  to  be  tht  bulwark  ^  tkt  Catktim  n- 
Bgion  ,**  and  unqueitionabljr  he  would  have  adduced  as 
proofs  of  this  *  hoi  v  Spdn,'  the  establishment  of  the  inaui- 
ntion,  and  the  dark  idolatrous  bigotry  of  that  hoodwinked 
people.  But  a  protestant  will  not  sympathise  with  the  feel- 
Bgs  of  the  Jesuit ;  yet  the  protettants  too,will  discover  par^ 
ticular  providences,  and  magnify  human  events  into  super- 
Batoral  ones.  This  custom  has  fonc  prevailed  among  fana- 
ties :  we  have  had  books  published  by  individuals  of'  par- 
ticuiar  providences,*  whicn,  as  they  imagined,  had  (alien  to 
their  h>t ;  they  are  called  passages  of  providence  ;*  and 
ooe  I  recollect  by  a  cracked  brained  puritan,  whose  eip^ 
rieaee  never  went  beyond  his  own  neighbourhood,  but  who, 
liaviag  a  very  bad  temper,  and  many  whom  he  considered 
his  eaenuM,  wrote  down  all  the  misibrtunes  which  hap. 
peaed  to  them  as  acts  of  particular  providences,'  and 
valued  his  blessedness  on  the  efficacy  of  his  curses ! 

Without  venturing  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
present  order  of  human  aflairs,  and  the  ereat  scheme  of 
fatality  or  of  accident,  it  may  be  tufficiently  evident  to  us, 
that  often  on  a  siL^le  event  revolve  the  fortunes  of  men 
and  of  nations. 

An  eminent  writer  has  tpeculsted  on  the  defeat  of 
Charles  I,  at  Worcester,  as  *  one  of  those  events  which 
most  strikingly  exemplify  huw  much  better  events  aredii- 
poaed  of  by  Providence,  than  they  would  be  if  the  direc- 
tion were  left  to  the  choice  even  of  the  be<t  and  the  wisest 
men.*  He  proceeds  to  show,  that  a  royal  victory  must 
have  been  succeeded  by  other  severe  struggles,  and  by 
diflerent  parties.  A  civil  wsr  would  hsve  contained  within 
Itself  another  civil  war.  One  of  the  blessings  of  his  defeat 
at  Worcester  was,  that  it  left  the  commonwealth's  men 
masters  of  the  three  kingdnmii,  and  afforded  them  *  full 
leisure  to  complete  and  perfect  their  own  structure  of  gov- 
ernment. The  experiment  was  fairly  tried ;  there  was 
Bothing  from  without  to  disturb  the  process ;  it  went  on  dulv 
lirom  chsnge  to  chsnge.'  The  close  of  this  history  is  well 
known.  Had  the  royalists  obtamed  the  victory  of  Wor- 
cester, the  commonweaUh  party  might  have  obstinately 
persisted,  that  had  their  republic  not  been  overthrown, 
■  their  free  ar»d  liberal  governmeni'  would  have  diffused 
its  universal  happiness  through  the  three  kingdoms.  This 
idea  is  tnirenioiis;  and  might  have  been  pursued  in  my 
proposed '  Historv  uf  Events  which  have  not  happened,*  un- 
der the  title  of  *  The  Battle  of  Worcester  won  by  Charles 
II.'  The  chapter,  however,  would  have  had  a  brighter 
dose,  if  the  sovereign  and  the  royalists  had  proved  them- 
•elves  better  men  thsn  the  knaves  and  fanatics  of  the  com- 
monwealth. It  is  not  for  us  to  scruiinixe  into  *  the  ways' 
of  Providence ;  but  if  Providence  conducted  Charles 
II  to  the  throne,  it  appears  to  have  deserted  him  when 
there. 

Historians,  for  a  particular  purpose,  have  sometimes 
amused  themselves  with  a  detail  of  an  event  which  did  not 
happen.  A  history  of  this  kind  we  find  in  the  ninth  book 
of  Livy ;  and  it  forms  s  digression,  where,  with  his  delight- 
ful copiiMisness,  he  reasons  on  the  probsble  consequences 
which  woukl  have  ensued  had  Alexander  the  Great  in- 
iraded  Italy.  Some  Greek  writers,  to  raise  the  Parthians 
to  an  equality  with  the  Romans,  had  insinuated  that  the 
freat  name  of  this  military  monarch,  who  is  said  never  to 
nave  lost  a  battle,  would  have  intimidated  the  Romans, 
and  would  have  checked  their  passion  for  universal  do- 
BunioB.  The  patriotic  Livy,  disdaining  that  the  glory  of 
his  nation,  which  had  never  ceased  from  war  for  nearly 
sight  hundred  years,  should  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
career  of  a  young  conqueror,  which  had  scarcely  lasted 
ten,  enters  into  a  parallel  of'  man  with  man,  general  with 
ffeneral,  and  victory  with  victory.'  In  the  full  charm  of 
his  imagination  he  brings  Alexander  down  into  Italy,  he 
iayesu  him  with  all  his  virtues,  and  *  dusks  their  lustre' 
with  all  his  defects.  He  arranges  the  Macedonian  army, 
while  he  exuliingly  shows  five  Rnmsn  armies  at  that  mo- 
meat  pursuing  their  conquests ;  and  he  cautiously  counts 
the  iramerous  sllies  who  would  have  combined  their  Ibrces ; 
%e  even  descends  to  compare  the  weapons  and  the  modes 
sf  warfare  nf  the  Macedoniam  with  those  «f  the  Ronuins. 
Livy,  as  if  he  had  caoght  a  BmmsBtary  paaie  at  the  tm 


success  which  had  probably  attended  Alexander  ia  lus  4a* 
scent  into  Italy,  bnngs  forward  the  great  commandecs  ha 
would  have  had  to  encounter ;  he  compares  Alezaafder 
with  each,  and  at  length  terminates  his  fears,  and  daima 
his  triumph,  by  discovering  that  the  Macedooiaae  bad  bM 
one  Alexander,  while  the  Romans  had  several.  Thii 
beautiful  disression  in  Livy  is  a  model  for  the  narrative  of 
an  event  which  never  happened. 

The  Ssracens  from  Asia  had  spread  into  Africa*  aad 
at  length  possessed  themselves  of  Spain.    Eude,  a  die* 
contented  Duke  of  Guienne,  in  France,  had  been  vaa 
quished  by  Charles  Martel,  who  derived  that  hiaable 
glorious  sums  me  from  the  event  we  are  now  to 
Charles  had  left  Bude  the  enjovment  of  his  dukedoai«  ^. 
vided  ihst  he  heki  it  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  ;  but  bliad  vi^ 
ambition  and  avarice,  Eude  adopted  a  achenM  which  threw 
Christianity  iuelf,  as  well  as  Europe,  into  a  crisis  of  peril 
which  has  nsver  since  occurred.    Bv  marrying  a  daughAar 
with  a  Mahometan  emir,  he  rashly  began  an  iatercoaiae 
with  the  Iiihmaelites,  one  of  whose  favourite  projeets  waa» 
to  plant  a  formidable  colony  of  their  faith  in  France.    Am 
array  of  four  hundred  thousand  combatants,  as  the  dirooi- 
clers  of  the  time  slBrm,  were  seen  descending  into  f^aisBBe 
possessing  themselves  in  one  da^  of  ais  domains;  aad 
Eiide  soon  discovered  what  sort  of  workmeii  he  had  called, 
to  do  that  of  which  he  himself  was  so  incapable.    Chariea, 
with  equal  courage  and  prudence,  beheld  this  heavy  Isbi- 
pest  bursting  over  the  whole  country  ;  snd  to  remove  the 
first  cause  of  this  national  evil,  he  reconciled  the  diacoa 
tented  Eude,  and  detached  the  duke  from  his  fatal  alliaaoe. 
But  the  Saracens  were  fast  advancing  through  Tooraiae, 
and  had  reached  Tours  by  the  rirer  Loire  :  Abderao^  the 
chief  of  ihe  Ssracens,  anticipated  a  triumph  in  the  nMiIti* 
*ude  of  his  infantry*  his  cavalry,  and  his  camela|  exhUai* 
ing  a  military  warfare  unknown  in  France ;  he  spread  oat 
his  mighty  army  to  surround  the  French,  aiid  to  take  th^a, 
as  it  were,  in  a  net.     The  appearance  terrified,  and  the 
magnificence  astonished.    Charles,  collecting  his  tu  inla- 
rii»r  forces,  assured  them  that  they  had  no  other  Fraaea 
tliaii  the  spot  they  covered.     He  had  ordered  that  Uie  citj 
of  Tours  should  oe  closed  on  every  Frenchman,  unlem  he 
entered  it  victorious;  and  he  took  care  that  every  fugitive 
should  be  treated  as  an  enemy  by  bodies  of  gtna  ttmrnttp 
whom  he  plsced  to  watch  at  the  wings  of  his  srmy.    The 
combat  was  furious.     The  astonish^  Mahometan  beheld 
his  battalions  defeated  as  he  urged  them  on  singly  to  the 
French,  who  on  that  day  had  resolved  to  offer  their  liveo 
ss  an  immolation  to  their  mother  country.    Eude  on  that 
day,  ardent  to  clear  himself  from  the  odium  which  he  had 
incurred,  with  desperate  valour,  taking  a  wide  compass, 
attacked  his  new  sllies  in  the  rt-ar.     The  camp  of  the 
Mahometan  was  forced :  the  shrieks  of  his  women  and 
children  leached  him  from  amidst  the  massacre ;  terrified, 
he  saw  his  multitude  shaken.    Charles,  who  beheld  the 
light  breaking  through  this  dark  cloud  of  men,  exclaimed 
to  his  countrymen,  '  My  friends,  God  has  raised  hb  baa* 
ner,  and  the  unbelievers  perish  !'    The  mam  of  the  Sar^ 
cens,  though  bniken,  could  not  fly ;  their  own  multitude 
pressed   themselves  together,  am#  the  Christian  sword 
mowed  down  the  Mahometans.      Abderam   was  ibuad 
desd  in  a  vsst  hesp,  un wounded,  stifled  by  his  own  nraU 
titude.    Historians  record  that  three   hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  Saracens  perished  on  Im  journte  de  Ttmn  ;  bat 
their  fears  snd  their  joy  probably  magnified  their  enenuea. 
Thus  Charles  ssved  his  own  country,  and  at  that  raomeal, 
all  the  rest  of  Europe,  from  this  deluge  of  people  which 
had  poured  down  from  Asia  and  Africa.    Every  Christiaa 
people  returned  a  solemn  thankfiving,  and  saluted  their 
deliverer  as  *  the  Hsmmer*  of  France.    But  the  Sam* 
cens  were  not  conquered ;  Charles  did  not  even  veniure 
on  their  pursuit ;  and  a  second  invasion  proved  sfmoet  aa 
terrifying ;  army  still  poured  down  on  army,  and  it  waa 
long,  and  aOer  nwny  dubious  results,  that  the  Saraeeaa 
were  rooted  out  of  France.    Such  is  the  history  of  otm  of 
the  roost  imports  nt  events  which  has  passed ;  but  that  of 
an  event  which  did  not  happen,  would  oe  the  result  of  this 
famoua  conflict,  had  the  Mahometan  power  triumphed  * 
The  Mahometan  dominion  had  predommaied  tbroogh 
Europe !    The  imagination  is  stsrtled  when  it  diecoven 
how  much  depended  on  this  invasion,  at  a  time  whaa 
there  existed  no  political  state  in  Europe,  no  balance  tif 

Cwer  in  one  common  tie  of  <^fcderstion !    A  siagia 
ttle,  and  a  single  treason  had  belbre  made  the  Mahom 
euns  sovereigns  of  Spain.    We  see  that  the  saCs 
had  neariy  beea  repeated  mFraace ;  and  had  the  i 
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Omvl  UiE  f ml  rmglulioM  uTiDodstBEurnna,  pwhapa, 
M  BM  gccurrsd,  hul  iba  pcrtuoal  fMlin||i  at'  LuihEr  b^im 
tHBMrd,  «Kl  hmd  hii  prnonil  inionm  betii  c™uuli«l, 
OuBcunJini,  whdH  rrrvilf  w.  CMUut  n»p«i,  hM  pr». 
Hmd  ■  fuel  whith  |mi«ii  iinw  tct*  neirlii  •una  ira|ior- 
HH  mnMM  which  h*v«  iikan  plice,  mighi  not  hafa  hap. 

•Owu  lib"  EiBp*(«  Ch«riM  V,)  nfut  h.  hi^l  gi«o  ■ 
Witiai  ID  ths  IJiEi  oT  Wurtu  lu  Minin  Luiher,  iDd 
)iiBii1  hii  nuihinoa  lo  be  uamuied  bj  ■  Buiubcr  ufdiTinH, 
«k*  rapnrtnl  ihal  hi)  doeiiiBg  OM  arruacHii  uid  |Mrnt- 
aiOM  la  Iba  Chrioiu  rali|ioii,  bid,  U  ■■■lif]'  thn  ponnr, 
■■■  Um  under  ihehu  iiTihs  >in|iin,  »Iikb  h  i«tn&cd  Mmi- 
lta,lbit,ifthainjunu>»tui>thn|-  "■ 


maliaa,  Cluria,  nillMil  by  ctmm  iiT  u 
.wrd  Um  uiI*  o4"  •  ll«  Gr..i.'  H«d  m 
tM  -UnTcnlwufiht  V 


ytiftellr  b>«i»  uid  cuuiiiiiKd,  had 
EnftaBd  rniiD  Ihs  pa|>al  ihialdum ; 

'  For  (sipil.llf  hi  dm  bun'iJ  fiuo  BuJka>>  tjt*.' 
Th*  caibulK  Ward,  in  liu  aingulu  Huiibraiiic  uociii  rf 
<  e>|l>Bd'i  K'd'uiin.iKKi;  ID  ••.mo  mM  n.ym-j..  Iiu  cbh 
ncMiued  it  b_j  ■  maiiiM,  nhich  «t  a™  iiiucli  lou  Aelicu* 

m|  lE«  but»  -rfAlia  rroia  ibv  NrthiriiiiHl..     A<:r«di^ 


■tm  bin  b/  Cardiul  Sat  £uto,  ib(  ■pdnolical  Icpia, 

k  nurtd  h«M  bwn  aaij,  hj  |i™(  him  (wne  pnTrrminl, 
m  pnmdidi  fgr  him "■ " 


lU~hiia~"n«in»  ha  <^.'     Bf  ihii  -•  R 
■ioiH  ut  ibv  Imr  uilhora  of  (Ke  Rcfbrmiiiua 

(olicii  l<|*la  1  iIkij  had  auccstded  in 


|.IUnd  llHCkUuf  Ihr  bcrcimi  tOr  angrj  J 

jibbna,  ind  piubiilai.  Wn  h*te  latelj  krcn 
curioiuiinicrihuPralKUMianaDciciiii'd 
wM  ■duallji  f turpalcd  atlhe  i 


i>f  Uw  inquwiiiia.*     Accardmg  u>  lhtn.»  catliolic 
■  |iHtl  ofcaihidicitBi,  prcdoaiiiiant  in  a  laiKl  ip|  prim 


iiii.igb'd  17 
..rmrdbja 
Spain,  and 
inhiuf  trm 


la  bad  brfun !  Had  th 


rtaahlin,''' 


It.     A  liimla 
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pwKHiil  pi 


oEngluHlI 


■■■■  Maci  »iin  iniil  p^iiial  aafc.  ~Whai  Guicciardin 
Ihi  toU  tiT  Luiber  pnwma  tbe  «nlimenl  uf  iho  linma. 
Oharin  V  *a.  » luWj  M™ia.l.d  ihal  he  twiW  haT>  pui 
d««  Ihi  Rctunulion,  had  he  rid  hiuHir  al  oner  of  ih^ 
«UeI|  Ihni  uailng  Enmied  Luiher  a  laiii-guard  10  appear 

U  Iba  Council  at  Worma,  ia  hit  laal  momeoti  he  rapant-     _ 

W|U  oT  ■  «D,  lliat  hannn  had  Luther  in  hit  handa,  hr  uaioaed  ao manj 
■■Carad  himlo  eacapa  ;  for  to  baie  Tiolaled  hiataitb  wiUi  5paniah  eoun  ialei 
■  btratie  be  hald  to  ba  no  eriaa !  l       l.  al  the  appraachiDf  niater — QueiinM  Fell — the  Gl  brrolbr 

India  bi-iorj  of  re1i(KHl,  human  iMlmnaenla  h»»a  baen  ^  joe  oTltioae  ireai  ereal*  which  h«io  Berer  haiijiriitd! 
pMWtledtobaibe  f<rcat  notera  of  ila  chial  renjhitxoa  ;  ,      On  Ihe  Aral  pablmnoUDrihc'lciiB  Ba.ihk^aChulM 
•id  Uw  moal  imiKMlant  aneala  conceminj;  naiunal  rail-      ^  p,„,^  .he  iMiaaiaiie«ii  effect  producnl  on  the  nalioa 
lioaaaupear  lahiTedrpendrdonthepaaeianaciriiidindu-  ,  .aa  auch,  (tij  edunn*  il  h  aaid,  apnaiing  iii  oiie  jear, 
■k,  and  the  circumnaiicea  of  ihe  tina.     Impure  mcana      i^,^  fif,  Malculir  Laing  obaerTea.  liial  'had  Ihii  bink,'* 


iiiard  a  (rkinoua  ticiarj,  unqimlK.nabl]'  a  wundeiM 
c4kailfc  liad  Oficratrd  oa  ihe  affaira  of  i^umpe  ;  the  pi<4e^ 

oalholic  inlereat;  and  Auaina,  which  apulred  1  awtof 
uBirenal  montirhj,  had  acen  ber  aa^k  a  wui|  Flipped. 
Bm  -ihe  Anii-Chiial,'  aa  QuatanM  ■••  railed  hy  Mm 

CFila  of  8i«iB  aad  Itilr,  ihsaaiiour  if  pioiraiaiiluB,  al 
ti  eaUcd  bj  EB|>u>d  and  Svmlm,  wboK  dtall.  oo- 


,     andioAiia. 

Tb  iiioIi»a  and  cnnriucl  of  Coutanliua  ihe  Qreai,  in 
Aa  aUianot  i-T  ihe  Chnfliaa  (ailh  wiih  hia  tnemmepi, 
tn  fnr  mure  obtKHn  ihan  an*  oncoT  ifanaa  niitntiea  wiih 
■Meta  iha  ptnenric  of  Enaebiu  ao  nlnlj  crook*  owr  ih^ 
MMPiia  and  ulKhrwIian  life  oflhla  poWihnitio]  Cbiialian. 
Ia  ideiMini  Iha  nr-  faiih  u  >  (Mp  *«-.  »d  br  ipve.l- 

B(ha  church  »iih  temporal  power,  ni  which  Mnta  m 
ifnaallr  ilclaina.  he  KhidiM  the  religion  of  Jcaua.  bul 


oomipMd 

■  FrSuee 

under  Clmla.     Th 

fabulnva  rehiiiin  of  Pagan- 

fan  waa  fut  on  iia  decline :  Cloria  had  tenilred  u  uaiia 

ttl  Ibyr  d 

ffereni  prineipalitiea,  which  di™l«IG.ul  inM 

.     InihEmidrof 

an  imponam  batik,  aa  Sn 

taH  himi 

douMfiil  belWMO 

■heprnie.,<h.  PiManmo 

MTchinm 

bed  iha  god  of  hia 

airChnalian  queen,  (Ml  eli- 

t»«liho 

Bftor;!     81  Rem 

fooidnodiflciillTinprnaa 

<a|Clor 

..urirrlhelnriuna 

e  mot,  to  adopt  the  Chri  s- 

liueread 

Political  reaam 

a  for  aome  lime  awipnidd 

ttMbinf-a 

npon  cnnwraion,  a 

IbeW  ■overeifn  In  lb*  baplitm^ronla.     According  to  Pi 

nier,  KaiHl«,  and  olher  polilical  wrilcri    ' " 

■irKlaJ.*  lilie  then  id"  Conaiantina,  an-i 
touithotue  iha  chania  of  religdm.  Chr 
««ed  aa  >  le<er  hj  wboee  machinerT  ha  wuuU  be  enabled 
In  cmah  Ihe  petty  princea  hii  naighbon  i  and  likt  Con. 
a  The  mhneloa  fpf  Clnria  ewrtnad  of  a  diiaM,  whkh  wae 
ficked upaliFr  harlnf  fallen Inm the akiei ;  tha anniii:>nc<iM. 
SnTCTed  tnm  Heaven  bj  a  while  ilnre  in  a  phial,  whKh,  till 
lb*  rekn  ofLmiia  XVI,  cnmrerainl  ihe  kinga  nC France ;  am 


Ihe  kinf  ,^  and  piiaaihly,  hara  produced  a  n-acQun  of  popl^ 
lar  feeling:  The  chiralroua  Dundee  nude  an  nlTer  U 
'— ■  II.Khich,  hadKbccnaciedon.MrLaincacknow- 


earlieal  aiep,  Ihrou^houl  Ihe  raign  of  William,  waa  atiO 
raciilatini  amidA  ihe  unaiabie  opinloni  and  coniendiag 

The  great  poliilcel  error  of  Cromwell  ia  adinnwled^ 

Spain  had  preaeraed  the  hnlance  of  Europe,  enriched  iba 
eommenial  induatry  of  Eogknd,  and  abora  all,  bad 
checked  ihe  overf  rowing  power  of  ihe  Pn-nch  raTemmral. 

quence  emwgh  10  arcure  an  indulgeni  ireament.  Tba 
parliunent,  ■■  Eliubelb  beraalf  had  fiinnFrlT  dnnr.  coo> 
■idered  to  powerful  a  pvly  m  Franca  aa  ineful  allira ;  and 
aniioua  lo  eitesd  iha  piineiplaa  of  the  Rrlonnaiion,  and 
10  further  thn  *up|<niaBioo  of  pnpefy,  Ihe  parliaminl  had 
onca  Ibiened  In,  and  had  etoD  commenced  a  triply  witk 
depmiea  from  Bnvntrain,  Ihe  poiport  ufwhiih  w*a  die  a» 
■Mlanca  (/  the  French  Huguriiola  in  their  acbrinr  of  liirm* 

Cromwell,  on  hia  ueurpalmn,  iml'^ty  ninthre-  ih^dfc 
•itn,  kit  ia  belKird  id  hare  bcinjed  it  m  Maiaiiae. 
Whala  change  in  ihe  affaira  af  Errropa  liad  Crf  ai<ieH 


I  of  ihr  edict  id"  Naniea  and 
rli  dnmininn,  which  ao  hnig  (fir 
'  ef  Curnpe,  wi-ra  Ihe  c<*aa«que 
The   independcM 


e  of  Iha 


'  1  giv*i][ ta'llS'*i"ne?J'»Slil'!*VorX]tlx'  "  "'  ""  " "*■ 
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HufaeiioU,  and  the  reduction  of  nmbitioos  France,  per- 
kape,  to  a  aecondar^  European  power,  had  saved  Europe 
firom  the  scourge  oTihe  French  revolution ! 

The  eleijant  !>en  of  Mr  Roscoe  has  lately  afforded  roe 
another  curious  sketch  of  a  Atsfory  of  evenu'wkkk  hav€  not 
kappemtd, 

M.  De  Sisroondi  imagines,  against  the  opinion  of  every 
historian,  that  tbo  death  of  Lorenzo  de*Medici  was  a  nat- 
ter of  indifference  to  the  prospehty  of  Italy  ;  as  <  he  could 
not  have  prevented  tlie  difiereni  projects  which  had  been 
niatur«Mi  in  the  French  cabinet,  tor  the  invasion  and  con- 
f^uest  of  Italy ;  and  therefore  he  ctmcludes  that  all  histo- 
nans  are  mistak«n  who  bestow  on  Lorenzo  the  honour  of 
having  preserved  the  peace  of  Italy,  because  the  great 
tnvasii>n  that  overthrew  it  did  not  take  place  till  two  years 
aAer  his  death.*  Mr.  Roscoe  has  philosophically  vindi- 
cated iho  honour  which  his  hero  has  justly  received,  by 
employing  tlie  pnnciple  which  in  this  article  has  been  de- 
veloped. '  Though  Lorenzo  de'Medici  could  not  perhaps 
have  prevented  the  important  events  that  took  pUce  in 
other  nations  of  Europe,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
life  or  death  of  Lorenzo  were  equally  indifferent  to  the 
affairs  of  luly,  or  that  circumstances  would  have  been  the 
same  in  case  he  had  lived,  as  in  the  event  of  his  death.' 
Mr.  Roscoe  then  proceeds  to  show  how  Lorenzo's  *  pru- 
dent measures,  and  proper  representations,'  might  proba- 
bly have  preveulea  the  French  expedition,  which  Charles 
VIII  was  frequently  on  the  fK>int  of  abandoning.  Loren- 
zo would  not  certainly  have  taken  thejnrecipitaie  measures 
of  hiv  son  Piero,  in  surrendering  the  Floreniinf  fortresses. 
Hjs  family  would  not  in  consequence  have  been  eapeKed 
the  city  ;  a  powerful  mind  might  have  influenced  the  dis« 
cordanl  |»oliiics  of  the  Italian  princes  in  one  common  de- 
fence ;  a  slight  opposition  to  the  fugitive  armv  of  France, 
at  the  pass  of  Faro,  might  have  given  the  French  sove- 
reigns a  wholesome  lesKon,  and  prevented  those  bloody 
eotitests  that  wereMion  afterwardx  renewed  in  Italy.  At 
m Mm^Uremov*  at  Cheu variea tfyt  wkoie  gamt^  so  the  death 
of  an  individual  of  such  importance  in  ihe  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope as  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  ctHild  not  fail  of  producing 
a  change  in  its  political  relations,  as  must  have  varied 
them  in  an  incalculable  degree.'  Pignotti  also  describes 
the  state  of  Italy  at  this  time.  Had  Lorenzo  lived  to 
have  seen  his  son  elevated  to  the  papacy,  this  historian, 
adopting  our  present  principle,  ezclaims,  *  A  happy  era 
l>Mr  Italy  and  Tuscany  had  thev  occd««&d  !  On  this 
bead  we  can,  indeed,  be  only  allowed  to  conjecture  ;  but 
the  fancy,  guided  by  reason,  may  expatiate  at  will  in  this 
imaginary  atatt^  and  contemplate  Italy  reunited  by  a 
stronger  bond,  flourishing  under  its  own  institution  and 
arts,  and  delivered  fn»m  afl  those  lamented  struggles  which 
occurred  within  so  short  a  period  of  timo.' 

Whildier  in  his  *  Vindication  of  Marv  ^ueen  of  Scots,' 
has  a  speculation  in  the  true  spirit  of  this  article.  When 
such  dependance  was  made  upon  Elizabeth's  dying  without 
issue,  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  had  her  son  purposely 
residing  in  London,  with  two  jnood  and  able  horses  continu- 
ally ready  to  give  the  earliest  imellieence  of  the  sick  Eliza* 
abeth's  death  to  the  imprisoned  Mary.  On  this  the  histo- 
rian observes, '  And  had  this  nof  imprefta62r  mtent  aebttaihf 
fale«n  jdaet,  ^chat  a  d^a  ml  complamm  womid  mtr  hiatory 
have  atnvudjrom  what  ^vean  at  prtaent!  Manr  would 
have  been  carried  from  a  priaon  to  a  throne.  lier  wise 
conduct  in  prison  wouM  have  been  applauded  by  all.— • 
From  Tuibury,  from  flhefl^eld,  and  firom  Chatsworth,  she 
would  have  been  said  to  have  touched  with  a  gentle  and 
■lasterly  hand  the  springs  that  actuated  all  the  nation, 
against  the  death  of  her  tyrannical  cousm,'  %Ui,  So  iHic* 
tile  is  history  in  the  hands  of  man !  and  so  pecoiian^  oe« 
it  bend  to  the  force  of  success,  and  warp  with  th«  warMuh 
of  prosperity ! 

Thos  important  events  have  baea  nearly  occurring, 
which  hoT-ever,  did  not  lake  place ;  aiMl  others  have  hap- 
pened which  may  be  traced  to  accident  and  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  individual.  We  shall  enlarge  our  conception  of 
the  nature  of  human  events,  aiMl  gather  soino  useful  in- 
struction in  our  historical  reading,  by  pansing  at  intervals ; 
cnntemplatinc,  for  a  mooiont,  sn  etrUm  nemtg  wluch  htm 
wathapftned! 

OP  FALSE   POLITICAL  BEPOATC. 

*  A  false  report,  if  believed  during  threo  da^,  may  be 
of  great  service  to  a  fovemmenl.'  Thbpoliiical  maxim 
has  been  ascribed  to  Catherine  of  Madiei,  an  adept  in 
(,  the  oroMM  ipipfrtt '    BotivoiB  nlad  lytag  and 
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dis^uisod  truth  there  is  a  difference  known  to  writers 
ed  m  '  ihe  art  of  governing  maukind  by  deceiving  tboM^ 
as  politics,  ill  understood,  have  been  defined,  and  as  wn 
all  party  politics,  these  fiirgers  iirefer  to  use  the  truth  dit* 

Kised,  to  the  gross  ficiion.  When  the  real  truth  caa  M 
iger  be  concealed,  then  they  confidently  refer  lo  it ;  for 
they  can  still  explain  and  obscure,  while*  they  secure  «■ 
their  aide  the  party  whose  cause  they  have  advocated. 
A  curious  reader  of  history  may  discover  the  temporwy 
and  sometimes  the  lasting  advantages  of  spreading  r«> 
mours  designed  to  disguise,  or  to  counteract  tho  real 
state  of  things.  Such  reports^  set  a  going,  serve  to  break 
down  the  sharp  and  fatal  point  of  a  paiuc,  which  might 
instantly  occur ;  in  ihb  way  the  public  is  saved  from  tho 
hom»rs  cX  constematioo,  and  the  stupefaction  of  despair. 
These  rumours  give  a  breathing  time  to  prepare  for  tho 
disaster,  which  is  doled  out  cautiously ;  and,  as  night  bo 
shown,  in  some  cases  these  first  reports  have  left  an  evrat 
in  so  ambiguous  a  state,  that  a  doubt  may  still  arfto 
whether  these  reports  were  really  ao  destitute  of  truth ! 
Such  reports,  once  printed,  enter  into  history,  and  sadfy 
perplex  the  hone»t  historian.  Of  a  battle  foucht  m  a  ro> 
mote  situation,  both  parties  for  a  long  time,  at  home,  may 
dispute  the  victory  after  Ihe  event,  and  the  pen  may  pro- 
k>ng  what  the  »word  had  long  decided.  This  has  boea 
no  unusual  circumstance:  of  several  of  the  moat  iinporw 
tant  battles  on  which  the  fiite  of  Europe  has  hung,  wero 
we  to  rely  on  some  reports  of  the  time,  we  might  stal 
duubi  of  the  maimer  of  the  transaction.  A  skirmish  Imh 
been  often  raised  into  an  arranged  battle,  and  a  defeat 
concealed,  in  an  account  of  the  killed  and  woundedi 
while  victory  has  been  claimed  by  both  parties !  ViHoroji 
in  all  his  encounters  with  Marlborough,  always  sent  hooM 
despatches  by  which  no  one  could  suspect  that  he  was  (fio^ 
conifiied.  Pompey,  after  his  fatal  battle  with  Cttoor, 
sent  letters  to  all  the  provinces  and  cities  of  Iho  Roomim, 
describing  wiih  greater  courage  than  he  had  fought,  oo  that 
a  report  geneiaUy  prevailed  thai  Caerar  had  loot  the  bat- 
tle !  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  three  hundred  writers  had 
described  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Many  donbtleos  bud 
copied  their  predecessors :  but  it  would  perhaps  have  sw- 
prised  us  to  have  observed  how  materially  soom  difforod 
m  their  narratives. 

In  looking  over  a  collection  of  maniMcript  lettero  of  tiM 
timea  of  James  the  First,  1  was  struck  by  the  cootradie* 
tory  reports  of  the  result  of  the  famous  battle  of  LnttcBi 
so  glorious  and  so  fatal  to  Gnstaviis  Adolphus  ;  the  vieto* 
ry  was  sometimes  reported  to  have  been  obtained  by  tho 
Swedes ;  but  a  general  uncertainty,  a  sort  of  myotory, 
agitated  the  majority  of  the  nation,  who  were  stanch  W 
the  protestant  cause.     This  slate  of  anziouo  snoprwo 
lasted  a  considerable  time.     The  fatal  truth  gradual^ 
came  0«<  m  rcporls  cAon^tn^  m  lAetr  j»ro^ress  ;  n  the  vio- 
tory  wa^  allowed,  the  death  of  the  Protestant  Hero  closed 
all  hope !      The  historian  of  Gostavus  Adolphus  observe* 
on  this  occafion,  that  *  Few  ootiriers  were  better  rocoivodi 
than  those  who  conveyed  the  accounts  of  tho  King's  deatb 
to  declared  enemies  or  eoocealed  ill  wishers ;  nor  did  tho 
report  greatly  displease  the  court  of  WhitehaJI,  where  tho 
ministry,  as  it  usually  happena  in  cases  of  timidity,  had' 
its  degree  ot'  apprehensions  for  fear  the  event  riiuuw  not 
be  true ;  and,  as  I  have  learned  from  good  aniboriqri  hii*> 
pooed  silence  on  the  news  writers,  and  intimated  tho  aamm 
to  the  pulpit  in  case  anv  funeral  encomium  might  proceo^ 
from  that  quarter.'     Ahhough  the  motive  assigBed  by  tho 
writer,  that  of  tho  secret  imliraooition  of  the  cabiaet  of 
Jaineo  tho  First  towards  the  fortunes  of  Ghmavus,  m  to 
me  by  no  means  certain ;  unquestionably  the  knowlcdfO- 
of  this  disastrous  event  was  long  kept  Back  by  *  a  timw 
ministry,'  and  tho  fluctuating  reports  probably  rogdalod 
by  their  deoigns. 

Tho  same  circumotaiico  oceorred  on  another  imporlu* 
event  in  modem  hutory,  whore  wo  may  observe  tho  ailiioo 
of  party  writers  in  disguising  or  suppressing  tho  real  fJMC 
This  was  the  famous  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Tho  FroMh 
catholic  party  long  reported  that  Count  Lamim  had  warn 
the  battle,  and  that  William  III  wa#  killed.  Buaay  Ra- 
butin  in  some  memoirs,  in  which  he  appears  to  haot 
regislered  public  events  withool  semtinfaEiag  their  tradl^ 
says,  *  I  chronicled  this  account  aceording  as  tho  fkat  ro» 
porta  gave  out,  when  at  length  the  real  fact  reached  iboii^ 
tho  party  did  not  like  to  lose  their  pretendod  victory.'  Pevo 
Londol,  who  published  a  regislor  of  the  timofl,  wbidi  i» 
favoarahlv  noticed  in  tho  *  NouvoUco  do  la  Ronibfiqw  dm 
Lottroo,'fer  16M,hM  roeoniod  IIm  o?om  m  fMa 
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tit«  maniMtr :  *  The  battle  of  ihe  Boyne  in  Ireland  ;  Schoni- 
barf  u  killed  there  at  the  bead  of' the  Englieh.'  Thi«  a 
'•a  equiirttcaior!*  The  writer  resolved  to  conceal  the 
Meat  of  Jamea*s  party,  and  cautiously  tuppressee  any 
■aotion  of  a  victoryi  but  very  carefully  gireir  a  real  fact, 
kv  which  his  readers  would  hardly  douM  of  the  defeat  of 
toe  English !  We  are  so  accustomed  to  this  traffic  of 
AJm  reports,  that  we  are  scarcely  aware  that  many  im- 
portant events  recorded  in  history  were  in  their  day 
•Ifmagely  disguised  by  such  iny8lif3ring  accounts.  This 
w«  can  only  discover  bv  reading  private  letters  written  at 
Iho  moment.  Bayle  nas  collected  several  remarkable 
•haurdittes  of  this  kind,  which  were  spread  abroad  to  an- 
swer a  temporary  purpose,  but  which  had  never  been 
known  to  us  had  these  contemporary  letters  not  been  pub- 
liihed.  A  report  was  prevalent  in  Holland  in  1580,  that 
the  kings  of  Franco  and  Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  were 
4ead  ;  a  felicity  which  for  a  time  sustained  the  exhausted 
spirits  of  the  revolutionists.  At  the  invasion  of  the  S|*an- 
uh  Armada,  Burleigh  spread  reports  of  the  thumb  screws, 
■Hi  other  instruments  of  torture,  which  the  Spaniards  had 
brought  with  them,  and  thus  inflamed  the  hatr<fd  of  the 
■ation.  The  horrid  story  of  the  bloody  Colonel  Kirke  is 
eonsidered  as  one  of  thtMe  political  fi>rgerie8  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  blackening  a  xealous  partisan. 

False  report!  are  sometimes  stratagems  of  war.  When 
the  chief*  of  the  league  had  lost  the  battle  at  Ivry,  with  an 
Army  broken  and  discomfited,  they  still  kept  possession  of 
Pans  merely  by  imposing  on  the  inhabitanti  all  sorts  ^if 
ftlse  repona,  such  as  the  death  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  at 
the  fortunate  moment  when  victory,  undetermined  on 
which  side  to  incline,  turned  for  the  leaguers ;  and  they 
gave  out  false  reports  of  a  number  of  victories  they  ha<l 
•laewhere  obtained.  Such  tales,distributed  in  pamphleu  and 
^lads  aro'ing  a  people  agitated  by  doubts,  and  fears,  are 
gladly  believed  ;  flattering  their  wishes,  or  soothing  their 
alarms,  they  contribute  to  their  ease,  and  are  loo  agreeable 
to  allow  of  time  for  reflection. 

The  history  of  a  report  creating  a  panic  may  be  traced 
bi  the  Irish  insurrection,  in  the  curious  memoirs  of  James 
II.  A  forged  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
■et  forth  by  one  Speke,  and  a  rumour  spread  that  the  Irish 
troop.v  were  killinj^  and  burning  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ! 
A  panic  like  magic  instantly  run  through  the  people,  so 
that  in  one  quarter  of  the  town  of  Drogheda  thev  imagined 
that  the  other  was  filled  with  blood  and  ruins.  During  this 
panic  pregnant  women  miscarried,  aged  persons  died  with 
terror,  while  the  truth  was,  that  tlie  Irish  themselves  were 
disamoed  and  dispersed,  in  utter  want  of  a  meal  or  a  ludg- 

In  the  unhappy  timet  of  our  civil  wars  under  Charles 
the  First,  the  newspapers  and  the  private  letters  afford 
specimens  of  this  political  contrivance  of  false  re|»orts  of 
•very  species.  No  extravagance  of  invention  to  spreail  a 
terror  against  a  party  was  too  cross,  an  J  the  city  ofL'indon 
ras  one  day  alarmed  that  the  royalists  were  occiipi«*d  by 

plan  of  mowing  up  the  river  Thames,  by  an  immenite 

Catity  of  powder  ware-housed  at  the  river  side ;  and 
t  there  existed  an  organized  though  invisible  brother* 
hood  of  many  thouitands  with  eonteerated  kniveM ;  an<l  tho^e 
wbo  hesitated  to  give  credit  to  such  rumours  were  brand- 
ad  as  malignants,  who  took  not.  \he  danger  of  the  parlia- 
went  to  heart.  Forged  conspiracies  and  reports  of  great 
but  distant  victories  were  inventions  to  keep  uo  the  spirit 
of  a  party,  but  oflener  prognosticated  some  intended  change 
bl  the  govemmant.  When  they  were  desirous  nf  aug- 
menting the  army,  or  introducing  new  garriions,  or  using 
an  extreme  measure  with  the  city,  or  the  royalists,  there 
was  always  a  new  conspiracy  set  afloat ;  or  when  any 
great  affair  was  to  be  carried  in  parliament,  letters  of  great 
victories  were  published  to  dishearten  the  opp«)«itinn,  and 
nfuse  additional  boldness  in  their  own  party.  If  the  report 
bwted  only  a  few  days,  it  obtained  its  piirfMMe,  and  verifi- 
ed  the  observation  oi'  Catharine  of  Med  iris.  Tho^e  t»o. 
hUeians  who  raise  sunh  false  reports  obtain  their  end  : 
like  the  architect,  who,  in  building  an  arch,  supports  it 
whh  circular  props  and  pieces  of  timber,  or  anv  tempnra- 
17  rubbish,  till  he  clones  the  arch ;  and  when  it  can  sup- 
part  itself,  he  throws  away  the  props  ?  There  is  no  class 
af  political  Ijring  which  can  want  for  illustration  if  wc  con- 
■ak  the  records  of  our  civil  wars  ;  there  we  may  trace  the 
fpbole  art  in  all  the  nice  management  of  its  sharlen,  its 
aoalities,  and  its  more  complicate  parts,  from  invective  to 
a«(r,  and  from  innuendo  to  prevarication !  wr  mav  ad- 
tka  aempa'aui  cnrroction  of  a  lie  which  they  had  told, 


by  another  which  they  are  telling !  and  triple  !ying  li 
overreach  thrir  opponents  ;  royalists  and  parliamcwtariB 
ans  were  alike ;  for  to  tell  one  great  truth,  *  the  father  cl 
lies*  is  of  no  parly! 

As  *  nothing  is  new  under  the  sun,'  so  this  art  of  da. 
c-.'iving  the  pulilic  was  unquestionably  practised  among  tke 
ancienis.  Syphax  sent  Scipio  wor<l  that  he  could  not 
unite  with  the  Romans,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  declared 
for  the  Carthaginiaud.  The  Roman  army  were  then 
anxiously  waiting  for  his  expected  siuxors :  Sinnio  was 
careful  to  show  tbe  utm«ist  civility  to  these  amba9sadors, 
and  ostentatiously  treated  them  with  presents,  that  his  sol- 
diers mighi  believe  they  were  only  returning  to  hasten  the 
army  of  Syphax  to  join  the  Romans.  Liw  censures  the 
Roman  consul,  who,  after  the  defeat  at  Caniias,  told  the 
deputies  of  the  allies  the  whole  loss  they  had  sustained : 
*  This  consul,'  says  Livy, '  by  giving  too' faithful  and  opea 
an  account  of  his  defeat,  made  both  himsi;lf  anl  his  army 
appear  still  more  contemptible.'  Th«?  result  of  the  tumplH 
city  of  the  consul  was,  that  the  allies,  despairing  tliat  the 
Romans  would  ever  recover  their  losses,  deemed  it  prudent 
to  make  terms  with  Hannibal.  Plutarch  tells  an  amincing 
story,  in  his  way,  of  the  natural  progress  of  a  report,  which 
was  c«*ntrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  government;  ihe  iinhap* 
py  reuorter  suffered  punishment  as  long  as  the  rumour  pre. 
vailed,  though  at  last  it  proved  true.  A  stranger  landing 
from  Sicily,  at  a  barber's  shop  delivered  all  the  panirulan 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians ;  of  which,  however,  the 
peoiile  were  yet  uninformed.  The  barber  leaves  unlrio^ 
med  the  re^Mirier's  beard,  and  flies  away  to  vent  the  netvs 
in  the  city,  where  he  told  the  Archnns  what  he  had  heard. 
The  whole  city  was  thrown  in  a  ferment.  The  Archoot 
called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  produced  ihe  luckkss 
barber,  who  in  his  confusion  could  not  give  any  satiiifaciory 
account  of  the  first  reporter.  He  was  condemned  as  a 
spreader  of  false  news,  and  a  disturber  of  the  public  quiet; 
for  the  Athenians  could  not  imagine  but  that  they  wert-  in- 
vincible !  The  barber  was  dragged  to  the  wheol  and  tor- 
tured, till  the  disaster  was  more  than  confirmed.  Bayle, 
referring  to  this  story  observes,  that  had  the  barber  n*i>or. 
ted  a  victory,  though  it  nad  proved  to  be  false,  he  would  not 
have  been  punished ;  a  shrewd  observation,  which  onciinvd 
to  him  from  his  recollection  of  the  fate  of  Slratocles.  This 
perxon  pentuaded  the  Athenians  to  perform  a  public  sacri- 
fice and  thanksgiving  for  a  victory  obtained  at  Sf*a,  thuugh 
he  well  knnw  at  the  time  that  the  Athenian  fleet  had  been 
totally  defi'Sied.  When  the  calamity  cimld  no  longer 
be  concealed.  Ihe  peo^ile  charged  him  with  being  an  im(io«> 
tor  ;  but  Stratocles  saved  his  life  antl  mollifi»«d  their  anger 
by  the  pleasant  turn  he  gave  to  the  whole  affair.  *  Ha*-e  I 
done  you  any  injury  T  said  he.  *  Is  it  not  owing  to  me 
that  you  have  jipent  three  days  in  the  pleasures  of  virrorv  V 
I  think  that  this  siireader  or  good,  but  fii:titi(His  news,  sh(»ukl 
have  occupied  the  wheel  of  the  luckless  barber,  who  had 
spread  bad  hut  iri^  news ;  for  the  barber  had  no  inienii<« 
of  deception,  but  Stratocles  had  ;  and  the  qiiestitKi  here  to 
be  trie  1,  was  not  the  truth  or  the  falsltv  of  the  re|K>rL"»,  but 
whether  the  reoorters  intended  to  deceive  their  fellow^iti- 
xens  ?  The  ♦  Chronicle*  and  the  *  Post'  must  be  chaHenged 
on  such  a  jtiry,  and  a'l  the  rare  of  news-scnbfs,  whom 
Pafin  rharacteri^es  as  homimtm  genua  audadMnhnum  men- 
daris^imum  m'tfUviinnim.  Latin  superlatives  are  too  nch 
to  suffer  a  translation.  But  what  Pailn  says  in  his  letter 
S56  may  he  an|ilied  :  *  These  writers  inrert  in  their  papers 
things  thev  do  not  know,  and  ought  not  to  write.  It  is  the 
8am«»  trick  that  is  iilnying  which  was  formerly  played :  it 
is  the  very  -nmr  farce,  only  it  is  exhibited  by  new  actors. 
Th«  worst  rirciims'ance,  I'think,  in  this,  is,  that  this  trick 
will  continue  plaving  a  long  course  of  years,  and  that  thft 
public  suffer  a  great  deal  too  much  by  it.' 

or  SUPPRESSORS  AlTD  DILAPIDATOat  OP  UMtVCKim, 

MAjrnscRf  PTs  are  sunpressed  or  destroyed  from  rootivet 
which  require  to  be  noticed.  Plagiarists,  at  least,  have  the 
merit  of  pre«erva>inn  :  they  may  blush  at  their  artificei, 
and  deserve  the  tiillory,  but' their  practices  do  not  incr:.-  iha 
capital  crime  of  felony.  SerassI,  the  writer  ot  the  curious 
life  of  Tas-o,  wa«  guilty  of  an  extraordinary  siippr«>.iision  ia 
his  zeal  for  the  poet's  memory.  The  story  remains  to  ba 
toH,  for  if  is  litile  known. 

Galileo,  in  earlv  life,  was  a  lecturer  at  the  tmiversity  of 
Pisa  :  deli<rhting  in  poetical  studies,  he  was  then  r»'ww  '•^l 
critic  than  a  i>liilo«onher.  and  had  Ariostn  by  heart.  Thb 
great  man  raiii'ht  the  literary  mania  wh'i«*h  broke  out  ahool 
bis  time,  wben  the  CnMcaaa  ao  abasdlj  ba^in  tbair  *  Ooi^ 
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tovMTWsae  TaMcache,'  and  raised  up  two  puotical  facthma, 
which  infected  ibe  Iiaiiaiw  with  a  iiatimial  fever.  Taaao 
and  Arioato  were  perpetually  wt^ighed  and  outweq;hed 
a^inst  each  oth«r ;  Galileo  wrote  annoiatKNUi  oo  Ta«io, 
■tanxa  after  stanza,  and  without  re«erve,  Irt-aiing  the  ma- 
jestic bard  with  a  seventy  which  mu«f  have  thrown  the 
TasaoMts  into  an  afony.  Our  critic  lent  his  manuscript 
to  Jacopo  Maxziini,  who,  probably  being  a  dini^utsed  Tas- 
poi^t,  by  some  unaccountable  means  contrived  that  the 
manuscript  should  be  ah«dutely  loet  I — to  the  deep  regret 
of  the  auui  'r  and  all  the  Ariostoists.  The  philosopher  de- 
scended to  his  grave— not  without  occasiooaJ  groans— oor 
without  rzultiiig  reminiscences  of  the  blows  he  had  in  his 
youth  mflicied  on  the  great  rival  of  Ari<isto— and  the  rumoor 
of  such  a  work  long  Hoa'ed  un  traditi>»n !  Two  centuries 
had  nearly  elapsed,  when  Serassi,  employed  on  his  elabo- 
rate life  of  Tasso,  among  his  uninterrupted  researches  in 
the  public  libraries  of  Rume,  discovered  a  miscellaneous 
volume,  in  which,  on  a  cursory  examination,  he  found  de- 
posited the  lost  manuscnpi  dt  Galileo !  It  was  a  shock 
trom  which,  perhaps,  the  zealous  biographer  nf  Tasso 
never  fairly  recovered ;  the  awful  name  of  Gralileo  sanc- 
tioned the  asperity  of  critical  decision,  and  more  particu- 
Uriy  the  severe  remarks  on  the  language ;  a  subject  oo 
wbich  the  Italians  are  so  morbidly  delicate,  and  so  trivially 
grave.  Serassi's  ennduct  on  this  occasion  was  at  once 
political,  timorous  and  cunning.  Gladly  would  he  have 
annihilated  the  original,  but  this  was  impossible  !  It  was 
■ome  consolation  that  the  manuscript  was  totally  unknown 
—for  having  got  mixed  with  others,  it  had  accidentally  been 
passed  over,  and  not  entered  into  the  catalogue  ;  his  own 
diligent  eye  only  had  detected  iis  existence.  '  jVessauw 
>f»  era  ta,fuioH  t&  sie,  se  vi  sia,  ne  dove  sta,  e  eosi  noii  patru 
darn  atU  luet*  &c.  But  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  oollector^ 
avancjoiis  of  aJ  thinn  connected  with  hks  fMirsuiu,  Serassi 
caatKHisly  but  completely,  transcribed  the  precious  manu- 
script, with  an  intention,  according  to  his  roenioranduro,to 
iHiravel  all  its  sophistry.  However,  although  the  Abbate 
never  wanunl  leimire,  he  persevered  in  his  silence ;  yet  he 
oAen  trembled  lest  some  future  explorer  of  manuscnpts 
■light  be  fouiMl  as  sharpsighied  as  himself.  He  was  so 
cautious  as  not  even  to  venture  to  note  down  the  library 
where  the  manuscript  was  to  be  found,  and  to  this  day  no 
•oe  appears  to  have  fallen  on  the  volume  !  On  the  death  of 
Berasei,  his  papers  came  to  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Ceri, 
a  lover  of  literature  ;  the  transcript  of  the  yet  undiscovered 
original  was  then  revealed !  and  this  secret  history  of  tlie 
manuscript  was  drawn  from  a  note  on  the  tiile-pafre  writ- 
ten bv  Serassi  himself.  To  aatiafV  the  urgent  curiosity  of 
the  literati,  these  annotations  on  Tasso  by  Galileo  were 
publiahed  in  179S.  Here  is  a  work,  which,  from  its  earliest 
stage,  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  suppress  ;  but  Serss- 
si's  collecting  passion  inducing  him  to  preserve  what  he 
himself  so  much  wished  should  never  appear,  finally  occa- 
siooed  its  publication!  It  adds  one  evidence  to  the  many, 
which  prove  that  such  sinister  practices  have  been  frequent- 
ly used  by  the  historians  of  a  party,  poetic  or  politic. 

Unquestionably  this  entire  suppression  of  manuscripts  has 
been  too  fre<|uentlT  practised.     It  is  suroected  that  our 
htti^ical  antMuary  Speed  owed  many  ooligations  to  the 
learned  Hiieh  Bronghion,  for  he  possessed  a  vast  number 
of  bis  MSS.  which  he  burnt.     Why  did  he  bum  7    If 
persons  place  themselves   in  suspicious  situations,  they 
must  not  complain  if  they  be  suspected.     We  have  had 
historians  who,  whenever  thev  met  with  information  which 
has  not  suited  their  historical  system,  or  their  inveterate 
prejudices,  have  employed  interpoiatioos,  castrations,  and 
forgeries,  and  in  some  cases  have  annihilated  the  entire 
document.     LelaiMrs  invaluable  manoM^pts  were  left  at 
his  death  in  *he  confused  stale  in  which  the  mind  of  the 
writer  had  sunk,  overcome  by  bis  incessant  labours,  when 
this  roy%l  nari  ..uary  was  employed  by  Henry  V III  to 
write  our  uationai  antiquities.    His  scattered  manuscripts 
were  long  a  common  prmr  to  many  who  never  acknow- 
isdgod  thev  fountain  headf;  among  thesm  suppressors  and 
dbSapidators  pre-mnineotlv  stands  the  crafty  Italian  Poly- 
4ors  Vergil,  who  not  only  drew  largely  from  this  source, 
but,  to  cover  the  rubbery,  did  not  omit  to  depreciate  the 
father  of  our  antiquities    an  act  of  a  piece  with  the  cha- 
racter of  tho  aun,  who  is  said  to  have  collected  and  burnt 
a  froater  aurober  of  historical  MSS  than  wouM  have 
laaidod  a  wagoa,  to  prevent  the  detection  of  tho  numerous 
bbrieaiioas  in  his  history  of  England,  which  was  eosapoaod 
fm  pti^  Mary  and  tho  catbdy  cauae. 
TW  Harlaiaa  nMsnaerac,  7379,  ia  a  colaeiioB  ofatat*- 


leuors.  Tbia  MS.  baa  four  loaves  entirely  torn  out,  aai 
ia  accompanied  by  thia  exiraoffvlinary  memurandnm,  -^'— 
ed  by  the  principal  bbrarian. 

*  Upon  exanunaiion  of  ihia  book,  Nov.  If,  I7t4, 
four  last  leaves  were  torn  ouu 

*  C.  Morton. 

<  Mem.  Nov.  li,  sent  down  to  Mrs  Macaulay.* 

As  no  memorandum  of  the  name  of  any  aiudent  to  whoaa 
a  mauuscnpt  is  delivered  for  his  researches  was  ever 
made  before  or  since,  or  in  the  nature  of  things  will  ever  ho, 
this  memorandum  must  involve  our  lemale  hu torian  m  tho 
obloquy  of  this  ddapidatitm.*  Such  dishonest  practices 
of  P&rty  feehng,  indeed  are  not  pecuhar  to  any  party. 
In  Mr  KocroeVi  interesting  *  Illustrations'  of  his  life  of 
Lorenso  de*Medici,  we  diwcover  iliat  Fabrooi,  whose  ch^ 
ractcr  scarcely  admits  of  suspicion,  appears  to  have  knowm 
of  the  existence  of  an  unpubliKhed  letter  of  Sixtua  IV, 
which  involves  that  pontiff  deeply  in  the  assassmation  pro- 
jected by  thePazzi;  but  he  carefully  suppremed  i>s  no- 
tice :  yet,  m  his  conscience,  he  couki  not  avoid  alluding  to 
such  documents,  which  he  concealed  by  his  silence.  Mr 
Koscoe  has  lUily  defended  Fabroni,  who  may  have  over- 
looked thia  deciaive  e valence  of  the  guilt  of  the  hypocriti- 
cal pontiff  in  the  maaa  of  manuscripts ;  a  circumstance  not 
likely  to  have  occurred,  however  to  this  laborious  historical 
inquirer.  All  party  feeling  is  the  same  active  spirit  with 
an  opposite  directiiiin.  We  have  a  remarkable  case,  where 
a  nKMt  interesting  historical  production  has  been  silently 
annihilated  by  the  conaent  of  both  partitM.  There  omsa 
existed  an  important  diary  of  a  verv  extraordinanr  chara^ 
ter.  Sir  George  Saviile,  afterwards  Marquis  otHahGti. 
This  masier-spirii,  for  such  I  am  inclined  to  consider  tho 
author  of  the  Uitle  book  of*  Maxims  and  Reflections,'  with 
a  philosophical  indifference,  appears  to  have  held  in  equal 
contempt  all  the  factions  of  his  times,  and,  consequently, 
has  often  incurred  their  severe  censures.  Among  other 
things,  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  had  noted  down  the  coo* 
versaiions  he  had  had  with  Charles  the  Second,  and 
the  great  and  busy  characters  of  the  age.  Of  this  corioas 
secret  history  there  existed  two  copirs,  and  the  noble  wri- 
ter imagined  that  by  thia  means  he  had  carefully  aecured 
their  existence ;  yet  both  copiea  were  destroyed  from  op- 
poaiie  iiKitivea  ;  the  one  at  the  inatigation  of  Pope,  who 
waa  alarmed  at  finding  anme  of  the  catholic  intnguea  of 
the  co«irt  devel«»ped  ;  and  the  other  at  the  auggeaiicn  of  a 
noble  fnend,  who  was  equally  shocked  at  discovering  that 
his  party,  the  Revohitionista,  had  aomeiimea  practiaed 
mean  ancl  dishonourable  deceptions.  It  ia  in  these  legaciea 
of  honourable  men,  of  whatever  part  v  they  may  be,  that 
we  expect  to  find  truth  and  sincerity  ;  but  thus  it  happens 
that  the  last  hope  of  posterity  is  frustrated  by  the  artmces, 
or  the  malignity,  of  these  partv-passions.  Pultency,  at 
terwards  ihe  Earl  of  Bath,  had  also  prepared  meuKUra  oi 
his  times,  which  he  proposed  to  c«»nfide  to  Dr  Douglas,  bi> 
shop  of  Salisbury,  to  be  coniposed  bv  the  bishops;  but  Im 
lordship's  heir,  ihe  general,  insisted  on  destroying  theao 
authentic  documents,  of  ihe  value  of  which  we  have  a  no- 
tion by  one  of  those  conversations  which  the  earl  waa  hi 
the  habit  of  indulging  with  Hooke,  whom  he  at  that  tiaae 
appeara  to  have  intended  for  hia  historian. 

The  same  hoatility  to  manuacripta,  aa  may  be  caaily 
ima^ned,  baa  occurred,  perhapa  more  freouendy,  on  tna 
continent.  I  shall  furnish  one  consideraolo  (act.  A 
French  canon,  Chiude  Jolv,  a  bold  and  learned  writer,  had 
finished  an  ample  life  of  £rasmua,  which  included  a  his- 
tory of  Ihe  restoration  of  literature,  at  the  doae  of  tho 
fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  aixteenth  ceniory.  Colo- 
mi^  telle  ua,  that  the  author  had  read  over  the  worka  ol 
Erasmus  seven  timea;  we  have  poaiiive  evidence  that  tho 

s  h  Is  now  about  twenty-aeven  yeara  ago  since  I  first  pah* 
lished  this  snecdoie  :  at  the  ssme  lime  I  received  informatimi 
that  our  female  historian  aixl  dilspklamr  had  acted  hi  this  man* 
ner  more  than  ortce.  At  that  disunce  of  time  this  nimotff  m 
notorbiis  at  the  British  Museum  k  was  impossible  lo  authsoii- 
eaie.  The  Rev.  William  Graham,  the  aurvlving  Laabaad'^ 
Mrs  Macaulay,  intemperaiely  called  on  Dr  Morton,  bi  a  very 
advanced  period  of  lite,  to  declare  tliat  *  It  appeared  to  bhn  that 
the  iiots  does  not  coiuain  any  evMence  that  the  leaves  ware 
torn  ou  by  Mrs  Macauley.*  it  was  more  apfMrrm  to  the  un- 
prejudiced, that  the  doctor  must  have  singularly  loat  the  oasol 
hia  memory,  when  he  ooiikl  not  explain  hia  own  official  nme, 
which,  perhapa,  at  the  time  he  was  commlled  to  ioaerL  Dr 
Moiton  waa  not  unfriendly  to  Mra  Macauley 'a  political  party , 
he  waa  the  Kdkor  of  Whhek>cke*a  Diary  ofhis  Embaaay  tolho 
Queen  of  Sweden,  land  has,  I  believe,  largely  caamiad  th% 
The  originaruas  at  ths  British  Mussum 
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Urn.  WM  finished  for  the  |»r«M ;  the  Cardinal  De  Noaillrk 
would  ezanaine  the  work  iiself;  ihia  iniportaat  himory  was 
MM  only  suppressed,  but  the  hope  entertained  of  finding  it 
MBOOg  the  cardinal's  papers  was  never  realised. 

These  are  instances  of  the  annihilatiuo  uf  history ;  but 

^re  b  a  partial  suppression,  or  castration  of  passasei, 

•qually  fatal  to  the  cause  of  truth  ;  a  practice  too  prevdent 

•■KMig  the  first  editors  of  memoirs.     By  such  deprivations 

ofthe  text  we  have  lost  important  truths,  while  in  some 

Mifis,  by  interpolations^  we  have  been  loaded  with  the 

iciions  of  a  paily.    Original  memoirs,  when  published, 

•houkl  now  be  deposited  at  that  great  instil ution  cunse> 

crated  to  our  national  history— the  British  Museum,  to  be 

verified  at  all  tiroes.     In  Lord  Herbert's  history  of  Henry 

Iht  Eighth,!  find,  by  a  manuscript  note,  that  several  things 

were  not  permitted  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  original  us. 

WM  supp«Med  to  be  in  Mr  Sheldon's  custody,  in  1687. 

Cftmden  toUl  Sir  Robert  FiloKMre  ihat  he  was  not  tuffert  d 

10  print  all  his  annals  of  Elizabeth ;  but   he  providently 

•eat  these  expurgated  passages  to  De  Thou,  who  print«-^ 

then  faithfully  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  De  Thou  him- 

••If  used  the  t>aroe  precaution  in  the  continuation  of  his  own 

kiilory.     We  like  distant  truths,  but  truths  too  near  us 

Mver  fail  to  alarm  ourselves,  our  connexions,  and  our  par« 

hr.    Milton,  in  composing  his  history  of  England,  iiitrr*- 

OQced,  in  the  third  book,  a  very  remarkable  diitressioo,  on 

tb»  characters  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  a  most  animated 

doaeription  of  a  class  of  political  adventurers,  with  whom 

modem  history  has  presented  many  parallels.     From  ten- 

dtmesa  to  a  party  tnen  imagined  to  be  subdued,  it  was 

■Cmck  oat  by  command,  nor  do  I  find  it  restituted  in  Ken- 

B«tl*8  Colleciion  of  English  hi»tories.    This  admirable  and 

•liiuisiie  d*lineaiion  has  been  preserved  in  a  pamphlet 

printed  in  1681,  which  has  fortunately  ezhibiied  one  uf  the 

waietest  pictures  in  design  and  colouring  by  a  master's 

hand.  Oiif  of  our  most  important  volumes  of  secret  history, 

*  Whitelocke's  Memorial!!,'  was  published  by  Arthur,  Earl 

of  Aiislesea,  in  168t,  who  tcxrfi  considerable  liberties  with 

the  manuscript ;  another  edition  appeared  in  1791,  whirh 

reatored  the  many  important  passages  through  which  tlie 

eori  appears  to  have  struck  his  castrating  p*-n.     TIte  res- 

litution  of  the  castrated  passages  has  not  much  increased 

tile  magnitude  of  this  folio  volume ;  f«tr  the  omissions  usually 

oonsisted  of  a  characteristic  stroke,  or  a  short  criiiral 

opinifin.  which  did  not  harmonize  with  the  private  feelings 

of  the  EnH  of  Angiesea.     In  conseqnenre  of  the  volume 

■of  being  much  enlarged  to  the  eye,  and  being  unaccoro- 

ponied  by  a  single  line  of  preface  to  inform  iis  of  the  value 

of  this  more  complete  editi(»n,  the  booksellers  imagine  that 

there  nan  be   no  mat«*rial  diffVr«nce  between    the  two 

odititms,  aiid  wonder  at  the  bibiiopolical  myst«-ry  that  th**y 

oon  afford  to  sell  the  edition  of  1682  at  ten  shi'llinea,  aii^ 

hove  five  guineas  for  the  edition  of  1732!  Hunv^,  who,  I 

hove  been  told,  wrote  his  hbtory  usually  on  a  sofa,  with 

the  epicurean  indolence  of  his  fine  g*-nius,  always  refers  to 

Ao  old  truncated  and  faiihless  editiftn  of  Whkelocke^-so 

hllle  in  his  day  did  the  critical  history  of  bo<iks  enter  into 

the  studies  of  our  authors,  or  such  was  the  carelesness  of 

oar  historian.     There  i«  more  philosophy  in  rdi/Mmt,  than 

philosophers  are  aware  of.  Perhaps  most  *  Memoint' 

been  unfaithfully  published,  *  Curtailed  of  their  fair 

proportions  ;*  and  not  a  tew  might  be  noticed  which  siib- 

3irnt  editors  have  restored  to  their  original  state,  by 
ing  their  dislocated  limbs.  Uw^uestionably,  |iassioh 
hOB  sometimes  annihilated  manusrripis,  and  tamelv  re- 
itselfon  the  papers  of  hated  writers!  Louis  XlV, 
his  own  hands,  after  the  death  of  Fenekm,  burnt  all 
the  manuscripts  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  preserv- 
Oil  nfhis  preceptor. 

As  an  example  of  the  suppressors  and  dilapidators  of 
■OBUscripts,  I  shall  give  an  extraordinary  fact  concerning 
Lmiis  XIV  more  in  his  favour.  His  clinracter  appears, 
tte  8«mie  other  historical  persorages,  equally  disriiiiied  by 
•rfulation  and  calumny.  That  morar*h  was  not  the  Nero 
which  his  revr>cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  made  him 
■orm  to  the  French  pmtestans.  He  was  far  from  apnro. 
whig  of  the  violent  measures  of  his  catholic  clergy.  This 
ophiion  of  iha'  sovereign  wss,howrv«  r,  rarefiillv  rnppress> 
00  when  his  *  Instructiorm  to  ih»*  Daufthii.'  were  fimt  piib- 
Mied.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  Louis  XIV  was  for 
iny  year«  equally  zealous  and  industrious  :  and.  amonr 
tisefiil  attempts,  composed  an  elahorst«t  *  Di^coiirs* 
ftr  the  Dauphin  for  his  fu'ure  conduct.  The  kiiif  pave 
lii  maoutcnpC  toPelitaon  torevwe  :  but  after  the  revision, 


our  loycl  wiiter  frtipitiiiiy  il•^(  rti-d  additional  |>ara;;raplM. 
The  Hoik  lirki  apptated  in  an  am  ii\  in«  lu:  *  Kt-cut  il  u'U\*Jh 
sculi.  Liiitrarii*»,  Am>iridbni.  17b7,'vtliiih  Horhitr,  la 
his  *  Auoinnies,'  ii  lik  uk,  v«a^  reoi{.e  par  P*  iIkm  n  ;  k-  tout 
publi^  par  I'Abt^  OliVft.'  WhMi  at  i<ii|!ih  ihe  ;<riiited 
work  was  collai*d  with  ihe  ntaniiM-ripi  «>ri^ii>al.  >t-\trMk 
suppres»i«ins  uf  the  royal  i>e^<l^l•ilt^  apiiraitd,  aid  the 
eduurs,  too  catholic,  liad,  wiih  nioir  paiiiMilar  f  autii  n, 
thrown  aside  what  clearly  hhowed  Luiii>  XIV  Hah  i&r 
from  approving  of  the  violences  usid  a^auiKt  iht-  |lrllrt>^t• 
ants.  Thf"  following  pasaage  was  enlirtly  oniiiiru.  '1 
srems  to  me,  my  son,  that  ihu^e  wh«i  t  m|tl<>y  exin  ni»-  ai  6 
violent  remedies  do  not  know  the  naiiire  of  the  t-vn,  t>i.u  a. 
sioiied  in  part,  by  heated  minds,  which,  led  'o  iht  nit(«  U<  s, 
would  iust-nsibly  be  extinjzuished,  ralhtr  than  rtkiiHilis 
them  afresh  by  ihe  force  of  cuntradiciiiMi;  abo\r  all,  \\\.*  n 
the  Gtirruptioo  is  not  confined  to  a  amali  iiunihrr,  but  tlil* 
fuard  through  all  parts  of  the  slate;  beKlde^,  the  Rfftuni- 
ers  said  many  true  thmgs!  The  best  mtihod  lo  havt-  le. 
duced  liiile  by  hitle  the  Huguenots  of  my  kiiikdom,  whs  not 
lo  haie  pursued  them  by  any  direct  st>eniy  p<iiriud  al 
them.' 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  is  a  remarkahle  ins'siwe 
of  an  author  nearly  lost  to  the  nation  :  she  m  onU  known 
to  posteiiiy  by  a  chance  puhliraiion,  tor  kiith  i««re  Itr 
famous  Turkioh  leiieis ;  the  ntanu>cript  of  which  ht-r  la- 
Duty  oiice  purchased  with  an  intention  to  sucpreRn,  hut 
they  were  frustrated  by  a  trsnscript.  Ihe  moie  rnt  nt 
letters  were  reliM:tanily  exirat-ted  out  of  the  family  trui.ks 
and  surrendered  in  excliange  for  certain  faniii)  lu^nmt  i,\n 
!  which  had  fallen  into  the  hatids  of  a  b<M.kM  Her.  Hud  it 
depended  on  her  relatives,  the  iisnie  of  Lady  Mary  had 
ouiv  reached  us  iii  the  i>atires  of  Pope.  The'yrtauV  part 
of  tier  epistolary  corres|»oiideiiCe  Has  de»>iro«ed  hy  I.er 
mother ;  and  what  that  g(K>d  and  Gothic  lady  f  pared,  w-sis 
suppressed  by  the  herediiarv  austerity  <tf  raik,  uf  nhuh 
her  family  was  too  suscepii'^e.  1  he  entire  rorrer|(ind- 
ence  of  this  admirable  writer,  and  siudioiis  wmm  r..i«.r 
once,  in  pirusing  some  unpublished  U-tter^  (kf  Laoy  M>irv, 
1  discovered  that  *  she  had  berii  in  the  hahii  of' rtaoii'i|; 
seven  hours  a  day  for  many  vear»'— would  nnd«>iibi<diy 
have  exhibited  a  fine  statne,  uistesd  of  the  loiiio  h»-  i  i.w 
p«tssess;  and  we  mi|eht  have  lived  with  her  ia«h^h•|^  as 
we  do  with  Madame  de  Sevign^.  This  I  have  ni*  nii<  ncd 
eirewhere  ;  but  1  have  sinrr  discovered  thai  a  considerable 
correspf»iidence  of  Lady  Mary's,  for  moie  than  iH«niv 
years,  with  the  widow  of  Col.  Forrehter,  who  had  retir«'d 
t(«  H(>me.  has  been  stifled  in  the  birih.  Thrar  letters,  w  i  h 
otlur  MS8  of  Lady  Mary's,  were  givm  by  Mr>  F^•rre^- 
ter  to  Phihp  Thicknesse,  wuh  a  discretionaiy  power  in 
p«ibli«h.  Thev  were  held  as  a  great  arquisiiMin  by  I'hir  k- 
nesse  and  his  bookseller ;  but  when  they  had  printed  «-fl 
the  first  ihfHisand  »heeis,  there  wtre  pan's  which  thev  rcri. 
sidertd  might  eive  pain  lo  some  of  the  family.  Thid' 
nesse  la^s,  'Lady  Mary  had  in  many  places  been  un- 
commonly severe  upon  her  husband,  fursll  her  letters  Here 
U»aded  with  a  scrap  or  two  of  poetry  at  hin>  **  A  nri>'i. 
tiation  took  place  with  an  agent  of  Lord  BiiieV— at'er 
some  time  Miss  Forrester  put  in  her  claims  f^«r  the  MSS 
^-and  the  whole  terminated,  ss  Thieknesse  U\)n  us,  in  her 
obtaining  a  pension,  snd  Lord  Bute  all  the  MSS. 

The  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  I  am  infi  rmed.  burnt 
many  of  the  numerous  fsmilv  papers,  snd  hrirkfd  i<p  a 
quantity,  which,  when  opened  after  his  death,  were  found 
to  have  perished.  It  is  said  he  declared  that  he  did  not 
chonee  that  his  ancestors  shouM  be  traced  back  to  a  per- 
son of  a  mean  trade,  which  it  seems  might  possibly  hsve 
been  the  case.  The  loss  now  cannot  be  appreciated ;  hu* 
unquestionably,  stores  of  history,  and,  perhaps,  of  litera> 
tore,  were  sacrificed.  Milton's  manuscript  of  Cemus 
was  published  from  the  Bridgewater  collection,  fCr  it  ha  J 
escaped  the  bricking  up ! 

Manuscripts  of  vreat  interest  are  firequently  eiippressed 
from  the  shameful  indifference  of  the  possessore. 

Mr  Mat  bias,  in  his  Essay  on  Gray,  ti  lis  uc,  that  *  m 
addition  to  the  valuable  manuscripts  or  Mr  Grav,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  there  were  some  other  pafiers,  yuia 
SihjfUa^  in  the  |)OS8essifin  of  Mr  Mason;  but  though  a 
Very  diligent  and  anxious  inquiry  haa  betn  rradr  afirr 
them,  they  cannot  be  discovered  since  his  death.'  There 
wsa,  hr>wever,  one  fracmenl,  by  Mr  Mason's  own  descrip> 
tion  of  it,  of  very  great  value,' namely,  <The  plan  of  as 

•  There  was  one  psssssre  he  recollerted— <  Just  lelk  bv  bai 
a  lifeless  tfunk,  and  scarce  a  drcamhig  head  !• 
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rr^mrMl  the  inponunilj  of  i-iine  loveri  t4  httnlun^ 
whifva  eiirioiily  ht*  bran  mroutcd  hf  the  aacraled  Irri- 
■iita*.  Ii  i>  a  nuiAidunc  ohich  hu  frrquaMljr  ■iianiint 
Ihi*  riorl  <if  bnguBiIi  of  lileruT  airn,  Ihu  Ihry  ban  led 

mvHi4ripft  Kre  aiihcr  lo  ba  bumi,  hka  obaolrta  racaipUt 
or  In  b?  uilcd  down  in  k  bill,  dui  ihajr  majr  aat  xir  a 

In  ■  •n'uoHTint  nMe  of  iba  linwi,  I  find  ihu  Sir  Rich- 
4nl  Btkrr,  ihe  tulhw  of  ■  chronicle.  Kinaariy  Iha  moat 

popiibr  '«a,  dird  in  iht  fleet ;  ukJ  ihat  hii  »r..<iiij», 
whn  Umi  (It  his  pap'ri,  burnt  Ihrm  fnr  w(ii>  paper; 
uid  he  Mid,  thai  '  he  ihmifhL  Sir  RiehanT*  Ida   via 

aixmr  iharnV     An  auto^hH^graphy  i>f  ihoaada^p  which 
*e  ahoiiUI  now  hifhl)' prile. 
Ai*<M|ihrir  nuHila'-'ri  nT  manincrip'i  wa  cannnt  too 

wnrka  iif  nth'n.  anil  cnnran  Ihan  inin  a  rahicla  Eir  Iheir 

twixur  <»  ibe  tmuole.lja  u«l  opinioni  of  ihe  oriiinal 
milrr.  Hi'ri  waa  ihe  fata  of  honed  Amlvinr  Wood. 
wheD  Dr  Pelt  undennok  la  hare  hn  hiiKirv  of  Otf-ri 
fran^f ed '  into   Litjn  ;  iba  Iraavlaior,  a   aullen  dofcad 


pJaane   Dr  PeD.daliiblnd  tn  allariliha  mnre;  -hda  ibe 

rllad  the  wfiior  piihiidr  tudin™*  hii  own  wnr*I    Buch 
hire  heard  wai  Ihe  eaie  nf  Brvan  Edwardn.  who  mnt- 
pnied   the  fint  acrooa'aDf  Muiin  Park.      Brian   Ed. 


luaeuia,  wd  Sod  a  grHl  deal  afainat  Mar-pralala, 
M  Mar-proLaia  hinuelf, 

ar«  wriueb  Iha  }uiXory  of  ihii  cooapincf  in  tba  lbk4 
IS  at '  auanals  of  Aulbon.' 


A  ladj  of  hat  Um  ealebriii  (ifas  lem  u  (etliu  odiooa, 
particalarl;  la  our  aoosoatol)  had  two  friend*,  wTioq  ibc 
equallj  adrnired — an  ekegatji  puel  and  hi*  parodiKp  8ha 
bad  COOLrired  la  prerenl  Ihair  neelini  a*  Uiof  aa  bar  slr^ 

bard  lor  lariiioi   bim  when   hie   rnock  a**^  wu  to  be 
preaeaL.    Aaluniabed,   aha   pern 


plajfaln. 


e   parody,  and  a 


i:ach  o 


ali|Bily  M 


wnom  iha  parodjr  haa  beeti  perfDrmrd,  hare  bean  of  tba 
Parudy  itronglj  reaemblea  mimicij,  a  principle  in  b^ 

I  wall  ddinad  a  nimic  aninal.  The  Afhcan  boy,  *ba 
amuaed  ihe  whiiJa  bafle  he  Journeyed  wi]h,by  bumciai 

I  the  MUirei  and  lb*  nice  uT  ihe  auclinoaer  win  had  toU 
hiin  .11  Iba  dare  markal  a  few  daja  bcfive,  could  ban  had 
no  tenia  uT  tcom,  <-f  tupariofhy,  or  of  Bkbiailyi ;  iba  ho* 
aiprrieoced  aterelj  Ihe  jilraaiiie  of  rapratini  alliludea  aoQ 

numerout  parodjet  of  Hamlat't  ai>UloquT  were  nerermadt 
in  deruiiHi  of  ihai  antenin  laannrociic.  any  mora  than  iho 
traratiietufViritilby  ScinvnaiJCDiIuj;    Ibwtulhon 

the  Pnlmt  by  Luiher;  Dodrley  parodied  tbTbook  a( 
Chronidaa.  and  Ihe  icripEurB  siyla  wai  parodiad  by 
Franklm  in  hit  beautiful  uory  of  Abraham ;  a  flon  ba 
fiund  in  Jaramr  Taylor,  and  which  Taylor  barrowrd  bum 
the  Eul,  fnr  it  ta  prexoad  In  IbaPeiaiao  Sadi.  Nol  oh 
of  Iheie  writera,  however,  propoaad  (o  ridicule  ihnr  orifW 

Hliended.      Tha  lady  crilic  alluded  to  had  mffered  by  a 

panic,  in  iniatlnin«>  ihat  a  parody  waa  necraarily  a  »«. 
Iwive  mire.  Had  the  indred  proceeded  one  ileprniihar, 
and  aaaerred  thai  parodira  muhi  be  elaaaed  aiBoiip(  tba 

iDi^aaCulniu  and  Lknd  niade  on  Qny,  in  Ihair^aito 
'  OEiirion  iikI  Ob>euriTy,^  her  rFadin^  poaiibly  Blfhl  ban 


HunuB  niiura  thua  anteia 
dirt.and  Iheir  TariaUaehai 

Thrrea  in  '  iba  millinci' 
(raf edy,  and  Ihajr  gladly  re 


for  pt'iX.™,    1 
ndl    to  riJicula    > 


laai  hv  mi'iniiuf 
r>a  ;  tit  Ihay  Asd! 
'o  the  ridiculout.* 


Wbrn  t  wat  employed  ia  •one  revFarthei  retprctni  -im  . 

binary  of  the  Mar.prrla'a  ftciino,  (hal  ardani  eonapiraey  I 

ifaiul  ihe  ei'abliihrd  Hiararchy,  and  of  which  ihe  aary  ' 

eoaervd  thai  the  booki  and   manuachpit  of  iba  Mar.prp<  ' 


haupened,  §a 


which,  howerar  may  hat« 
ral  nna.     When  iha  iba|*» 

dunt  diTittM' 


•ho  atrodad  fr  _   .  . 

rrwnaait  of  iha  poena  nf  Homer,  had  recited,  thav  *fn 
iminedialelir  fiJIowad  by  anothrr  'rl  of  tlrollera — hiilfaoda, 

which  that  (an  lo  the  anlaaiD  iiraiat  which  had  Ml « 
deepi*  antafad  ihair  altmiioa.  Ii  ja  tuppoatd  IMtw* 
ha'a  one  of  ihen  tiaTa«iaa  of  tha  Iliad  Vone  Soiadaa, 
who   aurraedad  by  only  chan^nn  (ha  naatora  of  Ih* 

ihe  HoDaiic  cbaracti 


,  whidi  rniirdy  diaf  oaai 
ta  of  obieb,  acaltaiad  ■ 


Si6 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


PuMijmiis  HmticarnMseiMis,  1  leave  to  the  cnroeity  oT  tb« 
yarned  Grecian.*  Hmner't  battle  of  the  froga  and  mice,  a 
karnad  critic,  the  eider  Heimias,  aaserta,  waa  not  written 
by  the  poet,  but  b  a  parodj  on  the  poem.  It  ia  nfidentlT 
M  good  humoured  an  one  aa  any  in  the  *  Rejeeted  Ad- 
dresaea.'  And  it  waa  because  Homer  waa  the  moat  pop- 
ular poet,  that  he  waa  moat  aueeeptiUe  of  the  playful  hon- 
ours of  the  parodist ;  unleaa  the  prototype  u  famiUar  to 
na,  a  parody  is  nothing !  Of  these  parodists  of  Homer  we 
nay  regret  the  loss  of  one,  Timon  of  PhiKus,  whose  part*- 
diea  were  termed  Silli.  from  Silenus  being  their  chief 
personage ;  he  levelled  them  at  the  sophistical  philoso|^ers 
of  his  age ;  hie  invocation  is  grafted  on  the  opening  of  the 
Iliad,  to  recount  the  evil  doings  of  those  babblers,  whom 
be  compares  to  the  baga  in  whu-h  JEolua  deposited  all  his 
winds ;  balloona  inflated  with  empty  ideas !  We  should 
like  to  have  appropriated  some  of  these  mUit  or  parodiea 
nf  Timon  the  Sillograph,  which,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  at  tiroes  calummous.f  Shensione's  *  School  Mis- 
tress,' and  sooM  few  other  ludicrous  poems,  derive  much 
of  their  merit  from  parody. 

This  taste  fur  parodies  was  very  prevalent  with  the 
Grecians,  and  is  a  species  of  humour  which  perbapa  has 
been  too  rarely  practised  by  the  modems :  Cervsntes  has 
■onie  passages  of  this  nature  in  his  parodies  of  the  old 
chivalric  romances ;  Fielding  in  some  parts  of  his  Tom 
Jones  and  Joseph  Andrews,  in  his  burlesque  poetical  de. 
•eriptions ;  and  Swift  in  his  *  Battle  of  Books,'  and  *  Tale 
of  a  Tub ;'  but  few  writers  have  equalled  the  deKcacv  and 
felicity  of  Pope's  parodies  in  the  *  Rape  of  the  Lock.'Such 
parooiea  give  refinement  to  burlevque. 

The  aacienia  made  a  liberal  use  of  it  in  their  aatirical 
comedy,  and  aometimes  carried  it  on  through  an  entire 
work,  as  in  the  Menippean  satire,  Seneca's  mock  Elogt 
vt  Claudius,  and  Lucian  in  his  Dialogues.  There  are 
parodies  even  in  Plato;  and  an  anecdofical  one  recorded 
of  this  philosopher  shows  them  in  their  most  simple  slate. 
Dbsatisfied  with  his  own  poetical  essays,  he  threw  them 
into  the  flames ;  that  is,  the  sage  resolved  to  sacrifice  his 
verses  to  the  god  of  fire ;  and  in  repealing  ihat  line  in  Ho- 
mer where  Thetis  addresses  Vulcsn  to  implore  his  aid, 
the  application  became  a  parody,  althoush  it  required  no 
other  change  than  the  insertion  of  the  pnikisopher's  name 
intead  of  the  goddess's  :| 

*  Vulcan,  arise !  'tis  Plato  clsims  thy  aid  !• 
BoUeau  aflTords  a  happy  instance  of  this  simple  parody.— 
Comeille,  in  his  Cid,  makes  one  of  his  personagea  re- 
mark, 

Pour  grands  que  solent  les  rois  lis  sonc  ce  que  nous  sommes, 
h  peuvent  se  tromper  comme  les  autres  hororoes.' 

A  slight  alteration  became  a  fine  parody  in  Boil^nu's 

*  Chapelsin  JecoiffiS,' 

*  Pour  rraiidsque  soient  les  rols  lis  snni  ce  que  nous  sommes, 
lis  M  ifompeni  en  vers  oomme  les  autres  homroeii.* 

We  find  in  the  AthensDUs  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  a 
^Mcies  of  parody  which  more  immeditately  engages  our 
■otice — DHAMATic  PAHODIBS.  It  appears  this  inventor 
was  a  satirist,  so  that  the  lady  critic,  whose  opinion  we 
bad  the  honour  of  noticing,  would  be  warranted  bv  ap- 
pealing to  its  origin  to  determine  the  nature  of  tlie  thing. 
A  dramatic 'parody,  which  produced  the  greatest  efl'ecl, 
was  *  the  Gigantomachia,'  ns  appears  by  the  only  circum- 
■tance  known  of  it.  Never  laughed  the  Athenians  so 
heartily  as  at  its  representation,  for  the  fatal  news  of  the 
deolorable  state  to  which  the  afiairs  of  the  republic  were 
reduced  in  Sicily  arrived  at  its  first  representation— «nd 
the  Athenians  continued  laughing  to  the  end !  as  the  mo* 
dem  Atheniana,  the  volatile  Parisians,  might  in  their 
Balional  concern  of  an  opera  comique.  It  was  the  busi. 
■ess  of  the  draanatic  parody  to  turn  the  solemn  tragedy 

*  Henry  Stephens  anpears  flnt  to  have  stsrte<I  this  subject 
tf  parody ;  his  researches  have  been  borrowed  bv  the  Al<b6 
Saltier,  to  whom,  In  mv  turn,  I  am  occasionally  indebted  His 
iBle  riissertation  is  In  the  French  Acsdemy*s  Memoires,  Tome 
rtt,  SSe. 

t  See  a  specimen  in  Aulus  Oellius,  where  this  parodist 
rsproachea  Plato  for  having  jfiven  a  high  price  for  a  bonk, 
wnen<'e  he  drew  his  noble  ainloguo  ul  the  Timreus.  Lib. 
W,  C 17. 

i  fett  Spanhffim  I.es  C»«arii  de  I'Empereur  Julian  'n  his 
*  Preuve*,*  Rem>  rqne  8.  Sallier  judiciouiily  obiw^rves  *  II  peus 
nous  dnnner  nnr  juste  i(I6e  d*  mte  sorte  d'onvrare.  mnio  nout 

Savons  pen  piecisemeni  en  quel  terns  11  a  €ii  ccmiwf ik  :'  no 
truly  ihan  iha  Iliad  iissir! 


which  the  audience  had  just  seen  exiiibiied,  into  a  fiircicn. 
comedy  ;  ihe  same  aciors  who  had  app*?ared  in  magnificeaC 
dre»aes,  now  returned  on  ihe  stage  w  grotesque  habib- 
ments,  with  odd  postures  and  gestures,  while  the  atory, 
though  the  same,  was  incongruous  and  ludicrous.  1  be 
Cyclopa  of  Euripides  is  probably  the  only  remaining 
specimen ;    for  this  may   be  considered  as  a  parody  oi 

the    ninth   book  of    the  Odvssey the    adveniures    of 

Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  Polypfiemus,  where  Silenus  and  a 
chorus  of  satyrs  are  farcically  introduced,  to  contrast  v^ith 
the  grave  narrative  of  Homer,  of  the  shifts  and  escape  of 
the  cunning  man  '  from  the  one  eyed  ogre.'  The  jokea 
are  too  coarse  for  the  French  taste  of  Brumoy,  who,  ia 
his  translation,  goes  on  with  a  critical  growl  and  foolish 
apolncy  for  Eunpides  having  written  a  farce ;  Brumoy, 
like  Pistol,  is  forced  to  eat  his  onion,  but  with  a  worse 
grace,  swallowing  and  execrating  to  the  end. 

In  dramatic  composition,  Aristophanes  is  perpetually 
b<ioking  in  parodiea  of  Euripides,  whom  of  all  poets  he  hated, 
aa  welias  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  other  tragic  bards. 
Since  that  Grecian  wit,  at  length,  has  found  a  translator 
aaturaied  with  his  lenius,  and  an  interpreter  as  philoso- 
phical, the  subject  of  Grecian  parody  will  probably  be  re- 
flected in  a  clearer  light  from  his  researches. 

Dramatic  parodies  in  modern  literature  were  introduced 
by  our  vivacious  neighbours,  and  may  be  said  loconbtiiutt 
a  class  of  literary  aatires  peculiar  to  the  French  nation. 
What  had  occurred  in  Greece  a  similar  gaiety  of  naiiona. 

Senius  inconscioiisly  reproduced.  The  drsmatic  paro- 
les in  our  own  literature,  as  in  *  The  Rehesrsal,'  *  Tom 
Thumb,'  an  i  •  the  Critic,'  however  exquisite,  are  confined 
to  particular  passages,  and  are  not  grafied  on  a  whole 
original ;  we  have  neither  naturalized  the  dramatic  poetry 
mto  a  species,  nor  dedicated  it  to  the  honours  of  a  separate 
theatre. 

This  peculiar  dramatic  satire,  a  burlesque  of  an  entire 
tragedy,  the  volatile  genius  of  the  Parisians  accompliyhed. 
Whenever  a  new  tragcdv,  which  still  continues  the  favour- 
ite species  of  drama  with  the  French,  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  town,  shortly  after  uprose  its  f»arody  at  the  Italian 
theatre,  so  that  both  pieces  may  have  been  performed  ia 
immediate  succession  in  the  r'ame  evening.  A  French 
tragedy  is  most  susceptible  of  this  sort  of  ridicule,  by  ap- 
plying its  declamatory  style,  its  exaggerated  stniim«nfs, 
and  Its  mmaniic  out>of«i he-way  nature  to  the  common- 
plare  inc'dents  and  persons  or  domestic  life;  out  of  the 
stuflT  of  which  they  made  their  emperors,  thi  ir  heroes,  and 
their  princesses,  they  cut  out  a  pomfMus  country  justice,  a 
hectormg  tailor,  or  an  impudent  maniua-maker ;  but  it  was 
not  merely  this  travfsty  of  great  personages,  nor  the  lofty 
efTuffions  «»f  one  in  a  lowly  station,  which  terminated  the 
object  of  parody ;  it  was  designed  for  a  higher  iibject,  that 
or  more  obviously  exposing  the  originsi  for  any  absurdity 
m  its  scenes,  or  in  its  catastrophe,  and  dissecting  its  faulty 
characters;  in  a  won!,  weighing  in  the  critical  »calfs,  ihe 
nonsense  of  the  poet.  It  sometimes  became  a  n-finrd 
inalructor  for  the  public,  whose  discernment  is  often  blinded 
by  party  or  prejudiro.  But  it  was,  loo,  a  severe  touch- 
stone fur  genius :  Racine,  some  say,  smiled,  others  say  ha 
S'y]  not,  when  he  witnessed  H.irleqiiin,  in  the  language  of 
Titus  to  Berenice,  declaiming  on  some  ludicrous  sflair  to 
Columbine  ;  La  Motie  was  very  sore,  and  Volts  ire,  and 
others,  shrunk  away  with  a  cry-^rom  a  parody  !  Voltaire 
was  angry  when  he  witnessed'hi*  Mariamne  parr-died  by 
Lb  mmtvais  Menage;  or'  Bad  Housekeeping.'  the  aged, 
jeal'ius  Herod  wa«  iiimed  into  an  old  rmss  country  justice ; 
Vsru-,  bewitched  by  Mariamno,  strutted  a  dratfo«>n ;  and 
the  whole  eaiahlishment  showed  it  was  under  very  bsd 
management .  Fuzelier  collected  aome  of  theae  parodies,* 
and  not  unskiiftilly  deCrnds  their  nature  and  then*  object 
against  the  protest  of  La  Motte,  whoae  tragedies  had  se 
verely  rufl^red  from  these  burlesques.  His  celebrated  do 
mestic  tragedy  of  Inez  de  Castro,  the  fable  of  which  turns 
on  a  concealed  and  clartdesiine  marriaee,  prodnced  oneo/ 
the  happiest  parodies  in  Jgnea  de  ChoUhi.  In  the  parodv, 
the  cause  of  the  mysterious  obstinacv  of  Pierrot  the  ron,ia 
persistinff  to  refuse  the  hand  of  Ihe  daughter  of  his  nwihcf^ 
in-law  Madame  Ui  BmlUv^  ia  thus  discovered  by  her  tf 
Monsieur  It  BmUif: 

*  Mon  mnri,  pour  le  coup  j*ai  derouvert  Tsffslre, 
Ne  vous  6tonnez  plus  qu'a  nos  desirs  coniraire. 

•  l.es  Parwlies  Hn  Noiiveau  Thentre  Itallen  4  vol.  17?a  Ob 
serrations  sur  1«  Coniedie  et  sur  la  Geoia  de  Molleie.  par  Louk 
Riccoboni.    Liv.lv.  " 
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•nijin:  I  KhKh  proasd  lodaerib*  I 


,  ihould  ibet  bai  ._ 

lis  MJ.     Tin  (nu  Mem  of 


puMw  mlutUW, 
far  ibrir  bifini^ 


«f  >b.irVc  «.i™  rf  In.,  d.  Culro,  which,  Me.«dln>  u.     *'"•'?(*"'•  ^1'™  »f  *«, "l*»«ll«.l ;  ft*  i«  «).  hwM 
tW  cooTeiti.an.1  decorum  .nd  fuudHiu.  c.>J.  uF  FreLch   ,  i?!.^!,"    ."1^2^  .^.5!!?!'K!  ??*  ^""^"SS-kl 

IDRIHBU.        Sh«iM  • 

J .lUBlClwoill  oftn  ^^ 

j  ukr  >Iith>  ud  iruuKhi  ta»n  Igr  permuHM  dirpoamiaa. 
I  A  drfzKlad  chiruler,  bowncr,  we  mar  oltni  otoarw,  ■■  rfc 

pii^iDi,  lo  4  ikUlieuUr  purauii,  dflli|b1ui|  m  uuciiar; 

«luu.yi.irr.'.p.af'Ui.y;unrMKl>.l«iii,and     "■«»"  fi«l  "T™" -^ -"W  ut"«h«;  u  ihU/vM 
■'_..__    i-^L. ,„/„■  Aniiiont  oh^  f.ir     ^""1"  ■"'•'I  l"  *"  »dniinili(«  irchHect!    Al  prewnt  il 


m  bullHU  b  («it  to  b<  iDslud  <k 


Cutro :  ha  i,,r^^  axauiM  all  u^dn..  which  h.  auen.  ""^ J^™  F-f™""     ^:'  ll"*  ?™"  ""  ™T  "™"  ■  """I" 

b>  1»  B.r.lr  a  Pr-neh  raaliiB..)-"  ha.a  a™,,  howerer.  '  I"**"™  "^I  7'  *^', '~'  *"  i™  imu-  "f  U"  annli.. 

d»l  ii  wa^  ODceGrrciar)  tht  offapnna  of  a  dannnwi  i  ■■>*"*«'"/ '«"™J."  •■""  of  (real  onumal  pimra 

•pml  df  ridicul,.  and  1h.  maliciou.  amuJUrni.  rf  mi«r.  J*"?"  "■  """^  "'''"  *'*"',    'j"™*  "^  *^"f  "'  •*". 

ioal  m-ndi— ■  Wtrr.  Ihu   i™.,-   r.lort.  Fux»l«r,  ■«  «"  fii  ■»".  »  ar.  [«n»lu.llir  djarorenng,  <■  ll«  ,1,- ,( 

«^,  lo  d.lr..  p.™di« ;  bu.  ..  mainjain,  Ih..  far  _f™  r"'>  "^r  "'/;  fj'"""'  O"  —  fVi"  "*- 


(ad  laiie  ;  II  II  iHH  a  pie«  uT  buffimcrf  K  much  ai  a 
oilicaJ  upoailmn.  WlMl  dows  parodj' bui  thoib«nJb 
baa  oTdranwiie  frriien,  wbDlrnjurn^lj  nulio  ilieir  heruai 

ha  kBfwiitHnly  adda,  *  it  i*  [hv  puUic,  not  we,  who  ara  iha 
■ulhnn  of  Ihcit  raaDDiii ;  lor  iho/  ara  inuall)'  bul  Iha 
KAoaaoT  the  pir,ind  we  paroditli,  lura   oiilj  lo  fi?«  a 


■A  ]augh<nf  philaauphit,  iha  DanwcriUH  oT  our  dlj, 
Bca  comparad  human  liTa  la  ■  laWa  piarcad  with  a  wm^ 
ar  oThDlai.  each  oToh^  haa  i  pioDMda  aiullj  lafctl, 
in  haatUjr,  and  vhIkiim  aatofr 


Manr  iragediat.'  Fui.-hrr,  wiih  idmirabla  lru1h,obati 

Wa  hams  had  Iraifcdicanrentl^  which  vary  much  rcai 
parodiad  io  ripoaa  iham,  and  itt  ahama  our  inconaidf 


noTra 


Tkfl    rania  and    bomkaal   of  HiDa  rl  thai 
pfoducad,  wilh  hllle  ur  no 
Mh.  •  A   Mod.<ni   Rrhei 
Warn  Wnihxr.' 

Of  fwradia.  wr  may  ta!r\j  approre  of  iht 
■■Bt  and  aran  indulfa  ihair  afreaahls  mi 
wli^  wa  muat   buJI   dread  IhaL  rxiFwdina 


Trnedy  f«r 


Tra^i^r  ia  reodan-d  comic  or  builaouua  hj  allariBf  Iha 

odcdr,  of  rai«iB(  whal  ii  comic  and  biirkviiia  intolr^eadr. 
O*  ID  bitia  dapendi  Iha  •ublina  or  (ha  ridieuloui !  Bri'i. 
lia  aay*.  ^  tn  n4Ht  human  charactara  tbara  ara  Umkhea, 
moral,  iairileetiiaJ,  or  corpiml  \  Wj  aiaf^ermiinf  which,  to 

tUoala,  KHi  rum  ipie  or  Irajic  chandara  ^*  a  nibjiicl 
boaonwriv  tuuched  un  bj  LLofd,  is  the  prala|ua  in  '  lbs 


,  ai  waa  coaNnitcd  b*  auilnar  craat  nu,  In 

aichbiahop  cnduHd  II.     Tha  M   Lord  Tto- 

Fiirfu   ooa  day  found  iba   arehbiabiip.   ?(T)r  m». 

iflawd"  oriy'i!     '"kJwIj.  "^  i«^ui™i  "ha  rraam  of  hii  paea'i  paun^ 

Tr..i«i.  r.,     ■•"!    "My  lurd,'  ikid    iba  arcbbtabop,    'I  hara  |nal 

Iba  Uiird  naiibar  paa  nor  wit."  '  Taur  eaaa,'  rvplkd 
Lfird  Pairfix,'  ia  isol  nii|idir.  I  am  aboaadlj  diaappooiw 
ad  M  my  aam :  osti  I  aant  into  Iba  NalbarUiHia  to  Inai 
him  up  a  aoldiar,  aod  ba  makaa  alolarmbJa  OHmcrf  jomiea, 

bndj(a,  and  ba  provaa  a  food  tawnr,  bul  a  mar*  d^K«  tt 
diTiniiy;  and  my  youflnaal  I  aant  Is  Iba  ina*  id'coun,  laJ 
ha  ii  cood  at  dirinily,  but  nnbodj  al  iba  taw  '  Tba  iiihl 
ar  of  &ii  aiiacduta  addi, '  ThH  I  ban  aftrn  bawd  fioa  dw 
dracrndant  uf  Ihai  booourable  IWaailj,  who  ^BiaecflHI* 
nines  Iha  maltrrbecauaa  aoiniBHdiatalTrdaird.'    Tha 


I.     IR  Ihtpr^ 


■nlallrci  Khich  impant  lo  the  indniduil  ai 


rwh  lor 
iMbar.     IVhal  LordShlDiw 

ir.  werr.  diiiinf  Ihnlanar  panoTthalaiit  ran. 
rrjcctrd;  buloTlala  ibor*  apti^ari  a  larid^-n- 
"'"'"■    'hyaniiqiMir. 


(unHTilti  to  Thonai  Lord  Fairfax  Iht  km  of  Ibia  Lofd 
Fardinanda,  haanl  iba  old  Lord  TboBiaacal  ikmd  la  Mi 
iraDdinn,  'Ton!  Tom!  mind  Ibou  iha  balila!  Thy 
rathar*!  •  (D-id  man,  bu  nencowanl!  iD  tba  froi  I  «h 
peel  in  fron  thaa  T  It  ia  aTidnit  that  tba  old  Idd  Tboaai 
Fairfax  waa  a  milirarv  charaeler,  and  in  hia  aamaal  daaira 
ofesnlHiKuif  ■1iD0(d''hrrsaa, 

ba  admirably  filitd  br  a  wWahipTuI  jiwH 

OBiiona  and  ml  Iboac  of  natural  diapoafli 

aeol  caea  Iha  aama  lord,  ihaiih  diaappnic      ..,. 

larr  charactat  in  bia  &mily  .  hariBf  miaaad  ona  bi  bia 
eldf  rn,  and  aalllad  hia  oihar  (ona  n  diffrrrnl  aaocalin^ 
the  rraodlalbar  f>enarared,  and   Gvrd  hia  hopea,   and  bfr 

Faiifai,   who  mikn  to  diaiiBKiMiad  a  lifur*  in  the  d>8 

TbaddBcuhTof  diaeaTnafiha  apritudeoTa  jnoih  fr 
anf  paninilar  draiinalim  in  life  will,  perhapa.eTra  lorlbt 
mMI  ibilfid  parani,  be  alwr.ra  baxardoup.  Manv  will  ba 
inrliord,  in  despair  i/any  Ihitif  beiier,  to  throw  die*  wilb 
foniine;  or  a'kipi  ihaderrrmmaiiDa  of  the  Ibther  wbo aaU 
I  iWd  hia  «nn4  br  a  wliinMi^l  analoffr  wldith  he  appeara  to 
I  hare  fcrned  liT  Ikair  Japoaili—  or  aplHM  lor  MbiW 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


'  which  RiiUftM  lbs  111! 


I  iha  hiiiorji  oT  i  ms  :  tbe  list 

ijnlirv  oTiiur  bein; !— ■  hum, 

eli'di  «ir  pererpliunt.     Tlie  CDinbuiiIiMn  vl  m.rii|>hriiei 
with  phytic*  hat  Duly  b«cn  |HHluciive  «f  iho  wiUrtt  iurj 

Iha  tiller  Avn,  t  HirUan  nmiHer,  thtl  he  cho«  frr  ihvrn  tu  Htmway  in  lit  Ittl  pulf  uf  tir,  whije  luin  trcmt  to  ■•- 
Ikm  diS'trcBl  ufiingi,  ia  which  it  1^™"  "«'  t'lof  hiiM  '>>n  m  '  duit  la  duti ;'  >h«  othir  it  •uccet.ruil;  grit  tid  rf 
■uccanfully.    '  WhttsTir  ■  fOMf  nu  u  Bnl  ■pp^t      our  bullet  allugdbrr,  by  ilinyiim  ihs  ciiiwncn  of  mau 

u  impcruil  pnnciph  diKOrtrnl  by  Htnlrj,  bul  it  will  .  linct  eiitl*ncu,  tiacn  Ihc  oiiB  iiicy  ha  only  t  miHlibcatiiiB 
MtMpply  iha  piianl  wiThany  dalemniwd  rriulinon  how  |  uT  Ihp  other;  howant  Ihia  frtu  mytliiry  bs  uiii|>ib«L 

•r  how  Ui  HI  u  wlni  w«  may  all  the  CDnmlunl  qutlKici     duLisi  ind  (juiliAcaliaot  uf  ■  uhyiiciin,'  ibai 
Wiha  mind.     A  iitrl^lir  opporluaily  afforded " ■ — ■—  ■-  -^ ■ '- 

bnHhert  jb  Uoitd  and  affecum,  and  paruieri  in  i 


uf.  phy.i 
equilly  HECaittfy  inquiry  in  Uis  ic 

Whiiihcr  we  cnniider  tbe  nil; ar  dii'iinclipn  uf  oiind  ami 
who  wcra  nartr  |  body  u  an  union,  or  at  a  modilied  eiitttnce,  no  yUaif 
ifhl  by  the  laiiH  I  pher  dniFi  ihai  a  rvciprocal  tcuun  lakea  pJaca  bciwKa 
vera  aocuttomnl  |  our  moral  and  pbymical  cooililiuo.     Of  Ihris  tympaihiaa, 
la  tutu  uninlirruiUed  habilj  i  yet  had  nature  eraaird     'i^e  many  oilwr  nvrtltnat  U  naiure,  the  cauia  lemaiu 


•d  for  Tery  oppo-ile  punuita  ;   oilheroT  them   eoiU   not      pant  toemingly  unwaiiccied,  in  a  »onl,  thia  rrtipnial 
haee  been  the   olher.     And  1  oberTed  how  Iha  •  previa-      mauencr  of  the  iDiiid  and  ihe  body,  hat  loni  5ird  iha  au 


Ida.  and  rancifd  :  the  i        . 

to  hia  own  puraiul :  iha  one  kwical.  hittoricaJ,  and  criUcal ; 
Iha  oTher  havliig  aofuired  nothiBf,   dacidrd  oa  all  ihinea 

A«ir  dialinci  minda,  bow  cuuld  Iwa  aimilar  bainga  have 

A  alary  reconiHl  of  Caccnd'Atcoli  and  of  Danle,  on 
Ac  Htaiaci  gf  naitiial  and  acquired  (cnlui,  may  itiuttrata 
Iha  pntant  tnpic  Cecoo  maintained  Ihal  naiure  wax 
■ore  powal  than  an,  while  Dtnia  aatened  the  Hnirary. 
To  prove  hu  priBcipJa,  the  freat  Italian  bard  rrfarml  to 
hii  call  which,  by  Tr|Kaled  pracuea,  ha  had  taufhi  1o  hold 
a  candle  in  ila  pow  whyehs  tuppad  or  read.  Cecco  de- 
nied to  wiineta  the  upMinienl,  and  eanie  not  unpnpared 
far  hit  puTpoaai  whrBUanti'i  m  wu  perfimninr  iiapan, 
C«M>,  hriini  up  the  lid  oT  a  pol  which  ha  had  filled  wiih 
•rice,  Iha  ereatura  a'     ..... 


n  of  nrdical  a 

s  oTour  eiter 
Can  we  a 


Dante  wa* 

iHllhaadT- 

eth«l(«..d 

jat  principlat  may  tometimet  be  cmeaaled  io  ttofiea.* 

A  ilroke  of  peraoiul  ridicule  ialenlled  alDrydenwhen 
Bayei  inTonnt  ut  nT  hit  pmittraiiani  foraeouna  nfiiiHlT 
byacaiirtaornirdieiiuil  'Whan  I  ham  a  grand  deiign*' 
My*  ha,  '  I  ETar  take  phytic  and  let  blood ;  for  when  you 
wiM  ham  pore  iwHinen  of  ihnsirtit,  and  Gary  Aihii  of 
JhDGy.yoa  miil  bare  a  ear*  of  Ihe  pentiTc  part;  In  fine, 
y«i  muBi  purra  itie  belly  V     Biieh  waa  really  the  prmclica 


aphyncia 


«rtba  poet,  at  La  MiWe, ' 

qoMtiootUy  ban  tnjmred.  The  wii*  her*  were  at  crw 
uaiMi  iraih  at  •fiinat  Dryden;  Torwa  moM  nill  ran 
Mer  ibil  prMtine,  louta  iheir  own  wnrrit,  at  <aneice] 
kM  recipe  fiw  wntin|.'  Antony  nther  phitoanphera,  nn 
at  ihe  mnal  faoMBi  ditputiiilt  oT  aniHiiiitT,  Camradei 

Ind  liftrn  Aiund  hr  eiperienre  Ihi'  hrnefinial  cIT'cik  wiihni 


pan  of  the  building,  you  ineeiiably  reach  tha  dneller.    |r 

aooie  corporeal  deraojjenenl.  'Often  tra  nvr  ih»uihit  di*. 
lurbed  by  a  tlitiwa  irrirabihry,  whit:h  wa  do  noi  tfeen  pr*> 
tend  to  accouni  for.  Thi.  .i.la  of  ihe  body,  called  ib* 
JUgrU,  it  a  dUDrder  la  which  iha  ladiei  aif  paiTieularlr 
liable.     A  phytieiaB  of  my  tnjuainlance  wai  carnetily 

koonn  cnBtptaiiilt ;  Ibii  he  found  nn  difficulty  lo  d<i,  at  ha 
it  a  ticadv  ataeiter  of  ihe  mttrrialiij  uf  i>ur  ntiiire ;  ha 
declared  ihai  her  diivrdei  wai  aimoapneriral.  Ii  oat  ih* 
ditorder  of  her  frinie  under  damp  wealhrr,  >>hi^  Kaa  n- 
aelinion  her  mind;  and  phyilcal  niean^,  by  npFraingnn 
her  body,  miiht  be  applied   Io  reilnre  her  id  her  half- 

it  not  oTerloadedi  in  tpniifi  than  in  winter  i  in  euliiude 
body  iieiidenily  acled  on,  and  re-actt  on  ihe  mind.  Soaia* 

ctnca;  and  that  tha  noaianificial  hifie  lo  make  ut  eniBe< 

biliary  and  dijtealne  orfant.  and  the  lililr  diiiurhancee  j 
conjugal  IHe  may  be  more  eftcacwudy  cured  hv  ihe  phv 
lieitnlhtubylhemoraliit;  far  a  arrmon  minBM.Iied  will 
new  act  MxlirtcllyaiaihBFp  medicine.     The  learned 

called  himaelf 'profataor  of  ihe  pattioni,' ^ivet  ihe  rwa 

hirthand,  unknown  lo  hefxrlf  had  ^raifually  reduced  to  a 
male!  of  decorum  by  phleboiomy.     Her  cr^mpleiion,  in* 


The  an  of  ci 


ditordert   by  c^iporeal  m 
The  Leyden  prolpitoi 


.|iu.^.im.  <■■  IIK-  IFW,;.       unuiTire  ronjeciaieo, 

and  more  In^enioua  than 'hey  htee  baenhilher- 
I.      The   FHenca   ofmorali  and  of  mi-dlrine 


of  the  ia^,  at  wall  at  loa  bad  adiKUioa. 
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Tbare  aro  unqiioiiionabty,  coiM'.uuiional  moral  di-or- 
iern ;  some  ifoud  ieiiip<*r«d  but  (lassioiiaie  |t«rt<iQ«  have 
ackouwirdied,  ihai  ihey  caiiitot  avmd  iboae  iein|Hirary 
fita  to  which  Ihey  are  liaUe,  and  which,  they  »Ay,  they  al- 
waya  auflored  *  from  a  child.'  If  they  ariae  frutu  too 
grejU  a  fiilnt-NS  oC  bkxxif  u  it  not  crii»-l  to  U|*braitl  rather 
than  Id  cure  tlifiii,  which  might  ea>ilv  be  du«ie  by  taking 
away  their  redundant  hum<Hira,  antf  ihuii  quieiing  the 
most  pa.«iiu»naie  m<iD  ahvr  ?  A  rn<»ral  |»aiieni,  who  allow* 
hia  brain  lu  be  di««irdered  by  the  fumes  of  liqu'iff  inaiead 
of  being  KufiVred  to  be  a  ridicuUHM  being,  iiiitght  ha?e 
^piAiea  iirrAcrihed ;  fur  in  laying  him  aalei-p  as  soon  as 
poa«ib>r,  ytMi  rrin  tve  the  cau.^e  uf  his  sudden  madness. 
There  arc  crimrts  for  which  men  are  hanged,  but  of  which 
they  mi^L^'i  eas^ily  have  been  cured  by  physical  means. 
Pers'jn*  uui  of  their  senses  with  love,  by  thruwiag  them- 
■elves  inio  a  rivt^r,  and  being  d'^^ged  out  nearly  iifeJees, 
have  recovered  I  heir  senses,  and  lost  iheir  bewildering 
passion.  S'lbmer^ion  was  discovered  to  be  a  cure  fur  some 
menial  dHord'-rs.  by  altering  the  utate  of  the  body,  as  Van 
Helmoni  notics,*  *  was  happily  practiced  in  England.' 
With  ihe  circuin<«tance  this  sages  of  chemistry  alludes  to 

am  iuia«*qiiainie«t ;  but  this  extraordinary  practice  was 
certainly  known  to  the  Iia'-ians ;  f<»r  in  one  uf  the  tales  of 
Pocgio  we  find  a  mad  doctor  of  Milan,  who  was  celebrat. 
ad  fur  curin;  luna'tcs  and  demoniacs  in  a  certain  time.  His 
practice  cor»«i^i*fd  in  placing  ihem  in  a  great  high  wallod 
court  yard,  ui  lUe  mulMt  uf  which  there  was  a  deep  well 
full  ofwaier.  cold  at  >ce.  When  a  demoniac  was  brought 
to  this  phvtician,  he  had  the  patient  b<»und  to  a  pillar  in 
tba  well,  till  (he  water  ascended  to  ihe  kneeii,  or  higher, 
and  even  tu  the  neck,  as  he  deemed  their  malady  required. 
In  iheir  b«idily  pain  they  appear  tu  have  inrjtoi  their  me- 
lancholy ;  (huii  by  the  termrs  of  the  repeiiiiori  of  cold 
water,  a  man  appears  tu  have  been  frightened  int(»  hik 
■esses !  A  phvs*cian  ha«  informed  roe  of  a  remarkable 
ease  :  a  Udv  with  a  disordered  mind,  reaulvfHl  on  death, 
and  swallowed  much  more  than  half  a  |nnt  of  laudanum  ; 
ake  dosed  h*-r  curtains  in  ihe  eveninf ,  took  a  farewell  of 
her  attendanUi,  and  flattered  herself  ?>he  sh<Hild  never 
awaken  frum  her  ideop.  In  the  momini;.  however,  nnt- 
withsiaodins  this  incredible  dose,  she  awiike  in  iheatfoniefl 
of  dea'h.  By  the  u«ual  means  she  was  enabled  to  get 
rid  of  the  p«>i<on  she  had  sfi  largely  taken,  aiwl  not  only 
rcor*vered  her  life,  but  what  is  more  rxtraoniinarv,  her 
perfect  senses!  The  physician  conjecMireii  ihat  it  was 
Ibe  influence  of  her  disordered  mind  over  her  body  which 
prevented  thi«  vast  qiianti'y  of  hiudanum  fnHn  its  usual 
actKin  by  termina'in;  in  death. 

Mural  vices  or  infir mines,  which  orifinate  in  the  fi*ate 
of  the  biidy,  mav  be  cured  by  topical  apiilir*alinn«.     Pre- 
eepts  a'ld  ethics  in  such  cases,  if  they  seem  to  proiliiee  a 
momen'ary   cure,  have  only  mowed   the  wee«is,  whose 
roots  ke  in  the  soil.     Ir  is  only  by  chsnxinf  the  ami  itself 
that  we  can  eradica'e  these  evils.     The  senses  are  five 
porches  for  the  nhvsician  to  enter  into  the  mind,  to  keep 
It  in   repair.     By  aiterins  the  state  of  ihe  b*idy,  we  are 
chanffinx  that  of  ihe  mind,  whenever  the  d»'fecta  of  the 
miod  depend  on  those  of  the  orcanitation.     The  mind,  or 
■oul,  hovever  dmiinct  its  being  from  the  bodv,  is  disturbed 
or  excited,  independent  of  its  volition,  by  the  mechanical 
impulaes  of  the  body.     A   man  bemmee  atnfiified  when 
the  ctrculaiinn  of  the  blood  is  impeded  in  the  viaeera  ;  he 
aets  mure  fr«»m  instinct  than  reflection ;  the  nervous  fibres 
are  too  relaxed  r>r  too  tense,  and   he  finds  a  diflknilty  in 
movinf  them  ;  if  you  heighten  his  sensatiims,  you  awaken 
new  ideas  in  this  ttiipid  being ;  and  as  we  cure  the  stupid 
hy  iiicrea«ing  his  sensibtlity,  we  may  believe  that  a  more 
?ivacir*as  fancy  may  be  pmmisoiJ  to  those  who  pnaneas 
one,  when  the  mind  and   the  body  plav  trtgeiher  in  ono 
harmonious  acco*^d.     Prescribe  the  bath,  frictions,  and  fo> 
mentati<m«,  and  ihooeh  it  aeems  a  ronnd  about  wav,  you 
get  at  the  brains  by  his  feet.     A  literary  man,  from  long 
sedeotarT  habtt«,  could   not  ovorcome  his  fits  of  melan- 
choly, till  hi<  physician  doubled  his  daily  <|uan!ity  of  wine; 
and  the  learned  Henry  Stephens,  afVer  a  severe  ague,  had 
such  a  disgust  of  b«»oks,  the  most  beloved  objects  of  hia 
whole   hfe.  that  the  very  thought  of  them  excited  terror 
for  a  cnnsiilerable  time.     It  is  evident   that  the  state  of 
the  body  often  indicates  that  of  the  miod.     Insanity  itself 
often  resul's  from  some  disorder  in  the  hmnan  machine. 
<What  is  this  mind,  of  which  men  appear  so  vainf  ex- 
daims  Plechier.    *  If  cooaidered  according  to  its  natiim, 
ttii  a  fire  which  aickneaa  and  an  aeddent  moat  sensibly 
out ;  k  i«  a  doliealo  toatpcramaBt,  wrbieh  soon  gmwt 


disordered  ;  a  happy  conformatioo  of  orgaaa,  which  waw 
out ;  a  combinaiMNi  and  a  cenam  mutii.n  ot  ihe  spirila 
which  exhaiMl  theniselvea ;  it  is  ihe  rout>t  lively  luiid  tko 
m«>st  subiite  part  ol  the  auul,  wliich  ae«ma  to  grow  old 
with  the  body.' 

It  la  not  wonderful  that  some  have  attributed  such  vhn 
tues  to  their  Hysiem  of  die/,  if  it  has  been  tound  productivo 
of  certain  eflfects  on  the  human  body.  Ct>niaru  perbapa 
imagined  more  than  he  expeneuced  ;  but  A|>olloiiHia  Tjn 
aneus,  when  he  had  the  credit  of  holdiug  an  lutercounM 
with  the  devil,  by  bia  presumed  gift  uf  prophecy,  defeadod 
hunself  from  tho  acctisatioo  of  attributing  his  deai  and 
prescient  viewa  of  ihinca  to  the  Ught  aliments  be  lived  om, 
never  indulginj;  in  a  variety  of  ibod.  *  This  mode  of  hd 
haa  produced  auch  a  perspicuity  m  mv  ideas,  that  I  see  as 
in  a  glass  thinies  past  and  future.'  \Ve  may,  therafuroy 
agree  wiih  Bayea,  that  <  for  a  aoiuiet  to  Amanda,  and  tba 
bke,  stewed  pninea  oaiy'  nugiit  be  sufliuient ;  but  for  *  % 
grand  deaign,'  nothing  leas  than  a  nnore  formal  and  formida 
ble  dose. 

Camus,  a  Prench  physidan,  who  combined  fiteratw* 
with  acience,  the  authiHr  of  *  Abdekcr,  or  the  Art  of  Coa* 
metics  which  he  discovered  m  exercise  and  teinperanea^ 
produced  another  fanciful  work,  written  in  175S,  -La  Meda* 
cme  de  l'£s|>rit.*  Hiscunjectural  cases  are  at  leaai  aa  bumm* 
roue  as  hia  more  ptieitive  facts ;  fur  he  is  not  wanting  in  lOM- 
ginaiitm.  He  assures  us,  that  having  rerteced  on  Iha  phyai* 
cal  causea,  which,  by  difierently  modifying  the  body,  varied 
aiao,  the  dispoaiiion*  of  the  mind,  he  was  convineod  that  by 
emfdoying  these  difierent  causes,  or  by  imitating  ibeir  pons, 
ers  by  art,  we  might  by  means  purely  mechanical  afiiMt 
the  human  mind,  and  correct  the  infirmities  of  tho  under* 
standing  and  the  will.  He  considered  this  principle  ooly 
as  the  aurora  of  a  brighter  d  ly.  The  great  diflScidnr  ta 
overcome  was  ti»  find  out  a  method  to  mni  om  the  defecta, 
or  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  in  tiie  same  manner  as  phrf* 
sicians  cure  a  fluxi<»n  from  the  lungs,  a  dysentery,  a  dropay 
and  all  other  infirmiiiea,  which  seem  only  to  attack  tha 
bodv.  This  indeed,  he  aays,  is  enlarginc  the  domain  ol 
medidne,  by  show  ing  how  the  functions  of  the  mte|lcct  and 
the  spniig)«'of  volition  are  mechanical.  The  movemeata 
and  pasyKina  of  the  aoul,  furmerly  restricted  to  abstract 
reasonings,  are  by  this  system  n-tluced  to  simple  ideaa. 
Insisting  that  material  causea  force  the  soul  and  body  la 
act  together,  the  defecia  uf  ihe  intellectual  operaliuna  de- 
pend on  thuae  of  ihe  urganixation,  which  may  be  altersd 
or  destniyed  by  physical  causes ;  and  he  profierly  adida, 
that  we  are  to  c«miiHler  ihat  the  mimiI  is  material,  while  ea* 
isting  in  matter,  because  it  m  operated  on  bv  mat>er.  Sorli 
is  the  theory  of*  La  Metecine  de  I'Ksprit,'  which,  tbua^ 
physicians  will  never  quote,  BMy  peirhapa  contain  ioia 
facts  worth  their  atieutmn. 

Camus's  two  little  volumes  seem  to  have  beea  preceded 
by  a  medical  dixcourKe  delivered  in  the  academy  li'Dtjoa 
in  1748,  where  the  moralist  c«Mnparet«  the  infirmities  and 
vices  of  the  niiud  to  paralld  diseases  of  the  body.  We  bm/ 
aafelv  consider  some  infirmities  and  pasaioos  of  the  mind 
as  diseases,  and  could  they  be  treated  as  we  do  the  bodi* 
ly  ones,  to  which  they  bear  aa  affinity,  ibis  wouki  be  ika 
great  trinm|»h  <»f  *  morals  and  medicine.'  The  pasaioo  of 
avarice  resembles  the  thirst  of  dropsical  patients ;  Ihat  of 
envy  is  a  skiw-wasting  fever;  love  is  ohen  freuxy,  and 
capricious  and  sudden  restlessness,  epileptic  fits.  Thera 
are  moral  disorders  which  at  times  spread  like  epiderv* 
cal  maladies  through  towns  and  countries,  and  even  nalioaa 
There  are  hereditary  vicea  and  infirmities  transmitted  from 
the  parent'a  mind  as  there  are  unquestionably  such  disea* 
ses  of  the  body :  the  sun  of  a  father  of  a  hot  and  irritaMa 
temperament  inherits  the  same  quickneas  and  warmth  ;  a 
daiiffhter  is  often  a  counterpart  of  her  nnMher.  MuraliCyy 
could  it  be  treated  medidiiaJly,  would  require  its  prescrip- 
tions, as  all  diseases  have  their  spedfic  remedies :  the  great 
secret  is  fierhaps  dncovered  by  Camus— that  of  9p€ndmg 
9n  the  mmd  bf  means  of  tfu  hj^ 

A  recent  writer  seems  to  have  been  struck  by  these  cu- 
rious analr>gfes.  Mr.  Haslam,  in  his  work  on  *8rHind 
Mind,'  savs,  p.  90,  '  There  seems  to  be  a  considerable 
aimilaritv  her  ween  the  morbid  state  of  the  imfrumrnfs  ol 
voluntary  motion  (that  is  the  body.)  ami  certain  aflTcctioos 
of  the  mental  powers,  that  i«,  the  mind.  Thus,  parotffm 
has  its  counter|Mirt  in  jie  d^eeU  s^  reeoUtelion.  where  tho 
u'most  endeavour  to  remember  is  inelT  ciusllv  exerted. 
TVemor  may  be  compared  with  innapahUUy  ^Jirnng  At 
aitenti&n,  and  this  mvotmniery  HuU  of  wntmiet  ordioarUv 
aubjected  to  the  will,  also  finds  a  parailal  where  Ifaa  bum 
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lotM  lis  iaflueiica  in  tb«  iraia  of  tbouisht,  and  becomea  | 
tubioct  to  tfioiitaaeou*  intrusions ;   as  may  be  exeanpli- 
fiad  in  rmcriac,  dnamirngf  and  some  s|>ecie«  of  wudneta.* 

Thus  oa«  philosopher  discovers  the  analogies  ol'  the 
mind  wiih  the  b«Kly,  and  another  ul'  the  b<idy  with  the  mind. 
Can  we  now  hesitate  to  bciieve  thatsuch  analogic!  exist-— 
•ad  advancing  one  step  farther,  trace  in  this  reciprocal  in- 
fluence that  a  part  of  the  soul  is  the  body^  as  the  body 
becomes  a  part  of  the  soul  1  The  most  imfiortant  truth 
ramains  luuiivulged,  and  e?er  will  in  this  mental  pharma- 

3;  but  none  is  more  clear  than  that  which  led  to  the  view 
this  subjecti  that  in  this  mutual  intercourse  of  body  and 
mind  the  superior  u  oAen  foverned  by  the  inferior ;  oihers 
think  the  mmd  is  more  wiluilly  outrageous  than  the  body. 
PUitarch,  in  his  essays,  has  a  famihar  illustration,  which 
be  borrows  from  some  philosopher  more  ancient  than  bim- 
•elf :  *  Should  the  Body  sue  the  Mind  before  a  court  of 
judicature  tor  damages,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Mind 
would  proire  to  have  been  a  ruinous  tenant  to  its  lindlord.* 
The  ssge  of  Cheronma  did  not  foresee  the  hint  of  Des- 
cartes and  the  discovery  of  Camus,  that  by  medicine  we 
May  alleviate  or  remove  the  dineases  of  the  mind  ;  a  prac- 
tice which  indeed  has  not  yet  been  pursued  by  physicians, 
tbough  the  morabsu  have  been  often  struck  by  the  doeo 
analogies  of  the  Mind  with  the  Body !  A  work  by  the 
learned  D(Mn  Pernetty,  La  coimst'iigncs  de  tkmnm§  morarf 
fmr  etUe  de  Phamma  jphfrntpu^  we  are  told  is  more  fortunate 
m  iu  title  than  its  execution ;  probably  it  is  one  of  the 
many  attempts  to  develop  this  imperfect  and  obscured  truth, 
which  hereafter  mav  become  more  obvious  and  be  univer- 
lally  comprehended. 

FSALlf-SlirOIHO. 

The  history  of  Psalm  singing  is  a  portion  of  the  history 
at  the  reformation ;  of  that  great  religious  revolution  which 
aeparaied  for  ever,  into  two  unequal  divisions,  the  great 
aatabtishment  of  Christianity.  It  has  not,  perhaps,  been 
reoiarked,  that  Psalm  singing,  or  metrical  Psalms,  dese- 
aerated  into  iho*e  scandaUius  compositions  which,  under 
the  abused  title  of  tqfmnt^  are  now  used  by  some  sects.* 
These  are  evi  lently  the  last  disorders  of  that  system  of 
Psalm  singing  which  made  some  religious  persons  early 
oppose  its  practice.  Even  Siemh(»ld  and  Hopkins,  our 
flrat  Psalm  endiiors,  says  honest  Fuller,  *  found  their  work 
afterwards  met  with  some  frowns  in  the  faces  of  great 
clergymen.*  To  this  day  these  opinions  are  not  adjunted. 
Archbishop  Seeker  observes,  *  that  thnu){h  the  first  chris- 
tians (from  this  passage  in  James  v.  IS,  '*  Is  any  merry  ? 
1st  him  *ini{  P«alm« !")  made  sinving  a  constant  part  of 
their  worship,  and  the  whole  cnngregaiion  joined  in  il ;  yet 
afterward*  the  singers  by  iirofessinn,  who  had  been  pru>- 
dmUly  appmrUed  to  lead  and  direct  them  by  degrees  uturped 
the  whole  performance.  But  at  the  Ke^H'maiion  the  peo- 
ple wen  rmtortd  to  their  rights  !*  This  revolutionary 
style  is  singular :  one  might  infer  by  the  expression  of  tM 
pmple  being  reeiored  to  thiir  righUy  that  a  mixed  assembly 
roaring  out  confused  tunes,  nasal,  f  uttural,  and  sibilant, 
was  a  more  orderly  government  of  Psalmody  than  when 
the  executive  power  was  consigned  to  the  voices  of  those 
whom  the  archbishop  had  justly  described  as  having  been 
first  prudently  appointed  to  lead  and  direct  thtm  ;  and  who, 
by  their  subitcquent  proceedings,  evidently  discovered,  what 
they  might  have  •afely  conjectured,  that  •uch  an  universal 
■ulfrage,  where  every  man  was  to  have  a  voice,  must  ne- 
ceraarily  end  in  clatter  and  chaos  !t 

Thomas  Warton,  however,  regards  the  metrical  Psalma 
cT  Slemhold  as  a  puritanic  invention,  and  asserts,  that 
aotwithsiandins  it  is  said  in  their  title  page  that,  they  are 
*  act  forth  and  edlowed  to  be  suiif  in  all  churches,'  they  were 
never  admitted  by  lawful  authority.  Th^y  were  6rst  intro- 
duced by  the  Puritans,  and  afterwards  conimued  by  con- 
nivance. As  a  true  poetical  antiquary,  Th'Hnas  Warton 
condemns  any  SMNifrmso/ion  of  the  venerable  text  of  the 
old  Slemhold  and  Hopkms.  which,  by  chancing  obsolete 
ior  familiar  words,  destroys  the  texture  of  the  original 

•  It  would  be  polluting  these  pares  with  rihaldrv.  obscenity, 
and  blasphemy,  were  I  to  give  specimens  nf  some  hymns  of  the 
Iforavians  snd  the  Methodists,  snd  some  of  the  still  lower 


f  Mr  Hamper,  of  Birmingham,  has  ohlieinelv  supplied  me 
with  a  rare  tract,  entitled  *  Sinsinjrni'Psnlnies.  viiidicaieil  rn>m 
the  charge  ofNoveliy,*  in  answer  to  Dr  Ru«seii.  Mr.  Marlow, 
%ut%  1096-  H  furnishes  numeious  Miithorities  t4t  show  that  it  was 
fraetlseil  by  the  primitive  Christians  on  almost  every  occasion, 
shall  sboctly  quote  a  rsoBarkable  paasage. 


style ;  and  many  stanzas,  already  too  naked  and 
like  a  plain  old  Gothic  fdifice  airipped  ol  its  few  siga 
of  antiquity  .have  lust  thai  iiitl«  and  ajmost  only  strciigib  i 
support  wiiich  they  derived  from  ancient  phrases.  *  S< 
alteraiiona,  even  il  executed  with  prudeace  and  jmlymeat, 
only  corrupt  what  they  endeavour  to  explain  ;  and  exbabtt, 
a  UKMlv  performance,  beioogtug  to  no  cltaracter  oTwritiM, 
and  which  contain  mure  improprHriies  than  those  whiS 
it  professes  to  remove.  This  iurcible  c-iiicism  is  worthy 
of  our  poetical  antiquary  ;  the  same  feeling  was  expen> 
enced  by  Pa«quier,  when  Marot,  in  his  /Ce/occimrnls  of 
the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  left  some  of  the  obsolete  phrases, 
while  he  gut  rid  of  others ;  eeUe  btgarmre  de  Utngage  aims 
d  modeme, was  with  him  writing  no  langu-ige  at  all.  The 
aame  circumstance  occurred  abroad  when  thry  resolved  U> 
retouch  and  modernise  the  old  French  metrical  versioa  of 
the  Psalms,  which  we  are  about  to  notice.  It  produced  the 
same  controversy  and  the  same  dissatisfaction,  l^he  church 
of  Geneva  adopted  an  improved  version,bui  the  charni  t^tbs 
okl  one  was  wantwg. 

To  trace  the  history  of  modern  metrical  Psalmody,  ws 
must  have  recotnse  to  Bayle,  who,  as  a  mere  literary  hi^ 
torian,  has  accidentally  preserved  it.  The  inventor  was 
a  celebrated  French  poet ;  and  the  invention,  though  per> 
baps  in  its  very  origin  inclining  towards  the  abuse  to  waich 
it  was  afterwards  carried,  was  unexpectedly  ad«»(»ied  by 
the  atuiere  Calvin,  and  introduced  mto  the  Geiicva  disci- 
pline. It  is  indeed  strange,  that  while  he  waa  atnppiag 
religion  not  merely  of  its  ftageantry,  but  even  of  ita  decent 
ceremoniea,  that  this  leveiliiig  refomie-  should  have  intro- 
duced this  tssie  for  tinging  Psalms  in  opp««siiion  torsodiin^ 
Psalms.  *  On  a  parallel  principle,'  says  Thomas  Warton, 
*  and  if  any  artihcial  aids  to  devotion  were  to  be  allowed, 
he  might  at  least  have  retained  the  use  ol  pictures  in  the 
church.'  But  it  was  decreed  that  statues  should  be  muti- 
lated of*  their  fair  proporiion8,*and  painted  glass  be  daab^ 
into  pieces  while  the  congregation  were  to  sin^  !  Calvin 
aought  for  proselytes  among  *  the  rabble  of  a  rrpublic,  who 
can  have  no  reluh  for  the  more  elegant  externals.'  But  to 
have  made  men  sing  in  concert,  in  the  streets,  or  at  their 
work,  and  merry  or  sad,  on  all  occasions  to  tickle  the  ear 
with  rhymes  and  touch  the  heart  with  emotion,  was  bo- 
traving  no  deficient  knowled|fe  of  human  nature. 

U  seems,  however  that  ihis  project  was  adopted  acci- 
dentally, and  was  certainly  promoted  by  the  fine  natural 
genius  uf  Clement  Mar(»t,  the  favoured  bard  of  Francis 
the  First,  that  *  Prince  of  Poeis,  and  that  P<iet  of  Princes,' 
as  he  was  quaintly  but  expressively  dignified  by  his  coo- 
temporaries.  Marot  is  still  an  inimitable  and  trtie  poet, 
for  hH  has  writtm  in  a  manner  of  his  own  with  such  mark- 
ed felicity,  ihat  he  has  left  his  name  to  a  style  of  poetry 
called  Muritoque.  Ttie  origin.il  La  Fontaine  is  his  imita^ 
tor.  Marot  delighted  in  the  very  forms  of  poetry,  as  well 
as  Its  subjects  and  ita  manner.  His  life,  indeed,  t'ocik  more 
shapes,  and  indulged  in  more  poetical  licenses,  than  eves 
his  poetry :  licentious  in  morals ;  often  in  priscn,  or  at 
court,  or  iii  the  army,  or  a  fugitive,  he  has  ielt  in  his  nu- 
merous little  poems  many  a  curious  record  of  his  variegat- 
ed exiatencn.  He  waa  indeed  very  far  from  being  devout, 
when  his  friend  ihe  learned  VaiaMe,  the  Hrbrew  profess- 
or, probably  to  reclaim  a  perpetual  sinner  from  profane 
rhymes,  aa  Marot  was  suspected  of  heresy,  coitfessiun  and 
meagre  days  being  his  abhorence !  suyfested  the  new  pro- 
ject of  translating  tlie  Pnalms  into  /VencA  vrrae,  and  no 
doubt  assisted  the  bard ;  for  they  are  said  to,  *  traduiia  ea 
rithm*}  Fran9ais  selon  la  verii6  Hebraique.'  The  famous 
Theodore  Beza  was  also  his  friend  and  prompter,  and 
afterwards  his  c<»niinuaior.  Marot  published  fiftv.two 
Psalms,  written  in  a  variety  of  measures,  with  the  same 
slvie  ho  had  dune  hik  baliaiTs  and  rondeaux.  He  dedicat- 
ed to  the  king  of  France,  comparing  him  with  the  royal 
Hebrew,  and  with  a  French  compliment ! 

Dieu  le  donne  aux  peuplcs  HelMraiqnes 
Dicu  te  devuit,  ce  peiise.je,  aux  GallU]ues. 

He  insinuatea  that  in  his  version  he  had  received 
tance 


* —par  les  dirins  esprils 

Qui  out  sous  toy  ifebricu  lan^ase  sprts, 
Nous  soul  jeu^  les  Pseaumes  en  lumiers 
Clsirs,  ei  au  sens  de  la  forme  premiere.* 

Thia  royal  dedication  is  more  solemn  than  lumal;  ysC 
Marot,  who  was  never  grave  but  in  prison,  soon  recoveta4 
Irom  this  dedication  to  the  king  for  on  turmnn  tba  Isaf  vt 
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find  another,  *  Aux  Damot  de  France  !*  Warton  wmjB  of 
Maroty  ih&t  *  He  seema  anxious  to  deprecato  tho  nullery 
which  the  new  ume  of  hi«  versification  was  likely  to  incur, 
and  i«  embarrassed  to  find  an  apology  tor  tuminc  saint. 
Hk  embarrassments  however,  terminate  in  a  highly  poeti- 
cal fancy.  When  will  the  golden  age  be  restored,  ex- 
claims this  lady's  Psalmists, 

*  Quand  n*aurons  plus  de  cours  ne  Uev 

Lc«  chansons  de  ce  petit  Dieu 

A  qui  Ics  peinires  font  des  aisles  ? 

O  Tons  dames  et  demoiselles 

Qua  Dieu  fail  pour  estre  son  temple 

£t  failM,  sous  mauvais  exemple 

Rotentir  et  chambres  et  sales, 

De  chansons  moodaines  ou  sales,>  ice. 

Knowing,  continues  the  poet,  th'it  songs  that  are  ailent 
about  lore  can  never  please  you,  here  are  aome  composed 
by  love  itself;  all  here  is  love,  but  more  than  mortal !  Sing 
these  at  all  limes. 

El  les  convertir  et  muer 
FsiMot  vos  levres  remuer* 
Rt  vos  doigts  sur  ies  espinettse 
Pour  dire  saimee  cbansonctias. 

Marot  then  breaks  forth  with  that  enthusiasm,  which  per 
haps  at  first  conveyed  to  the  sullen  fancy  of  the  austere 
Calvin  the  project  he  so  successfully  adopted,  and,  whoae 
influence  we  are  still  witnessing. 

O  bien  heureuz  qui  voir  ponrra 
Fieurir  le  temps,  que  l*on  orra 
Le  laboureur  i  sa  chamie 
Le  charreiier  parmy  la  rue, 
Et  l*arti«an-en  aa  boutique 
Avecquea  un  Pscaunie  ou  cantkjae. 
En  son  labour  ss  sou  lager ; 
Heureux  qui  orra  le  bcrger 
Et  la  beri^re  en  buis  exians 
Falrr  que  rochers  et  estangs 
Apres  eux  chanter.t  la  hsuteur 
Du  saint  nom  de  leurs  Cresteur 

Ciimmencez,  ds.nes,  cnmmencei 
Le  merle  dor6  !  avancez ! 
Eq  chantani  d*un  cueur  debonpaire. 
Dedans  ce  saint  caiick>nnaire. 

Thrice  happy  they,  who  mav  behold. 
And  listen,  in  that  age  of  gold  ! 
As  by  the  pluu?h  the  labourer  strsys, 
And  carman  mid  the  public  wavs. 
And  tradesmen  in  his  shop  shsil  swell 
Their  voice  in  Psalm  or  Canticle, 
Singing  u>  solace  toil ;  again, 
Fmm  woods  shall  come  a  sweeter  strata  I 
Shepherd  snd  shepherdess  shall  vie 
In  msny  a  tender  Psalmody  t 
And  the  Creator's  name  prolong 
As  rock  anil  stream  rrtiirn  their  song ! 

Begin  then,  Isdies  fair !  begin 
The  age  renewed  that  knows  no  sin ! 
And  with  light  heart,  that  wants  no  wing, 
Sing !  from  this  holy  song-book,  sing  !* 

This  *  holy  song-book*  for  the  harpsichord  or  the  voice 
was  a  gay  novelty,  and  no  book  was  ever  more  eagerly 
received  by  all  classes  than  Maroi*s  *  Psalms.'  In  the 
fervour  of  that  day,  they  sold  faster  than  the  printers  could 
take  them  off  their  presses  ;  but  as  they  were  understood 
to  be  miig»t  and  vet  were  not  accompanied  by  music,  every 
one  set  them  to  favourite  tunes,  commonly  thoee  of  popular 
ballads.  Each  of  the  royal  family,  and  every  nobleman, 
chose  a  psalm  or  a  song,  which  expressed  his  own  jHirsonal 
feelines,  adapted  to  his  own  tune.  The  Dauphin,  aAerw 
wards  Henrv  II,  a  great  hunter,  when  he  went  to  the  chase 
was  sincinr  ^tnst  qm*cn  vU  U  eerf  hnofrt,  *  Like  as  the 
hart  desin^th  the  water-brooks.'  There  ia  a  curious  por- 
trait of  the  mistreas  of  Henry,  the  famous  Diane  de 
Poictiem,  recenUy  published,  on  which  is  inscribed  this 
wrst  oftht  P*3lM.  On  a  poKrait  which  exhibits  Diane  in 
an  attitude  rather  unsuitable  to  so  solemn  an  appttcatioa, 
■o  reason  could  be  found  to  account  for  this  discordance : 
perhaps  the  painter,  or  the  lady  herself,  choee  to  adopt  the 
bvourite  Psalm  of  her  royal  lover,  proudly  to  designate 

e  In  the  curious  frart  already  referred  to,  the  fbllowlnr  quo. 
tsrion  is  remarkable ;  the  scene  the  fancy  of  Marot  pictured  to 
Mm  had  anciently  occurred.  St  Jerome  In  his  seventeenth 
Epistle  u>  Marcellus  thu^  describes  it :  *  In  chrisdan  villages 
Hole  else  is  to  be  h**ard  but  Psalms ;  for  which  way  soever  you 
com  yourself,  ekher  you  have  the  Ptuuehman  at  his  plourh 
rintfcif  Halleiu{Rh«,  the  weary  Brevrer  refreshlnr  himssif  with 
•  ualnu  or  the  Vioe-dresser  chanting  forth  somewhat  of  Da- 


the  object  of  her  love,  besUea  its  double  allnaioo  to  ImI 
name.  Diane,  howerer,  in  the  first  stage  of  their  mutnal 
attachment,  took  Dufmd  de  wm  petulUf  or  *  From  ths 
depth  of  my  heart.'    The  dueen's  favourite  was, 

JVe  vueillea  ptUt  o  sars, 
Me  repnndre  en  torn  ire 

that  is,  *  Rebuke  me  not  in  thy  iixlignation,'  whidi  iha 
sung  to  a  fashionable  jig.  Antony,  king  of  Navarre,  aimf 
Revenge  mey  prent  la  ipureUe,  or,  *  Stand  up,  O  Lord,  to 
revenge  my  quarrel,'  to  the  air  of  a  dance  of  P(Mtoa.^>«- 
We  mav  conceive  the  ardour  with  which  this  novehv  wm 
received,  for  Francis  sent  to  Charies  tho  Fifth  Marot's 
collection,  who  both  by  promises  and  presents  encouraged 
the  French  bard  to  proceed  with  his  version,  and  entreats 
ing  Marut  to  send  him  as  soon  as  possible  Ce^^fiUmm 
Domino  qmoniam  bomu,  becauve  it  was  his  fitvourito 
Psalm.  And  the  Spanish  as  well  as  French  composers 
hastened  to  set  the  Psalms  of  Marot  to  music  The 
fashicm  lasted,  for  Henry  the  Second  set  one  to  an  air  <4 
his  own  composing.  Catharine  de-  Medicis  had  hor 
Psalm,  and  it  seems  that  every  ooe  at  court  adopts  some 
particular  Psalm  for  ihemselvesj  which  they  often  played 
on  lutes  and  guitars.  Ice,  Singing  Psalms  in  verse  mt» 
then  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  ha|^iaesa  of  aocal 
life. 

The  universal  reception  of  Marot's  Psalms  induced 
Theodore  Beza  to  conclude  the  collection,  and  ten  thou- 
sand copies  were  immediately  dispersed.  Butthese  had 
'the  advania|(e  of  being  set  to  music,  ibr  we  are  toid,  they 
were  *  admirably  fitted  to  the  viobn  and  oiher  musical  m- 
struments.'  And  who  was  the  man  who  had  thus  adroitly 
taken  hold  of  the  public  fecUiut  to  give  it  this  strong  di- 
rection? Itwastne  solitary  Thaumaturgus,  the  ascetic 
Calvin,  who,  from  the  depth  of  hu  closet  at  Genevt,  had 
engagiHl  the  finest  musical  composers,  who  were  no  doubl 
vrairmed  bv  the  zeal  of  propagating  his  faith,  to  form  theee 
simple  and  beautiful  airs  to  assist  (he  Psalm  singers.  At 
first  this  was  not  discovered,  and  Catholics  as  well  as  Ht>> 
geoots,  were  solacing  themselves  on  all  occasions  with  thk 
new  music.  But  when  Calvin  appointed  these  Psaint, 
as  set  to  miuiic,  to  be  sung  at  his  meetines,  and  Marot^ 
formed  an  appendix  to  the  Catechism  of  Geneva,  this  pot 
an  end  to  all  Psalm  singing  for  the  poor  Catholics!  Ma- 
rot himself  was  forced  to  flv  to  Geneva  from  the  fulmim- 
tiooa  of  the  Sorbuone,  and  t'salm  singing  became  an  open 
declaration  of  what  the  French  called  *  Lutheranism,'  when 
it  became  with  the  reformed  a  regular  part  of  their  religioos 
discipline.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  lovely  patroness  of  the  *  holy  song  book,'  Di- 
ana de  Poictiers,  who  at  first  was  a  Psalm  sii^r  and  an 
heretical  reader  of  the  Bible,  to  discoimtenance  thb  new 
fashion.  He  began  by  finding  fault  with  the  Psalms  of 
David,  and  revived  the  amatory  elegancies  of  Horace :  at 
that  moment  even  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  symptom- 
atic of  Lutheranism ;  Diana,  who  had  given  wav  to  these 
novehies,  would  have  a  French  Bible,  because  tne  oiieen, 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  had  one,  and  the  Cardinal  nnding 
a  bible  on  her  table,  immediately  crossed  himself,  beat  his 
breast,  and  otherwise  so  well  acted  his  part,  that,  *  having 
thrown  the  Bible  down  and  condemned  it,  he  remonstrated 
with  the  fair  penitent,  that  it  was  a  kind  of  reading  not 
adapted  for  her  sex,  c(mtaining  dangerous  matters ;  if  dho 
was  uneasy  in  her  mind  she  snoulo  hoar  two  masses  in- 
stead of  one,  and  rest  content  with  her  Paternosters  and 
her  Primer,  which  were  not  only  devotional  but  ornamen- 
ted with  a  variety  of  elegant  forms  from  the  mont  exquisits 
pencils  of  France.'  Such  is  the  storv  drawn  from  a  ci»> 
rfous  letter,  written  bv  a  Hugenot,  aiiJ  a  former  friend  of 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  by  which  we  may  infer  that 
the  r*'formed  religion  was  makmg  considerable  progress  ni 
the  French  court, — had  the  Cardinal  of  Lonawe  not  in* 
terfei^ed  by  persuading  the  mistress,  and  she  the  king,  and 
the  king  his  queen,  at  once  to  give  up  Psalm  singing  and 
readinr  the  Bible ! 

'  This  infectious  frenzy  of  Psalm-einsing,'  as  WartOM 
describes  it,  under  the  Calvinistic  preachers  had  rapidly 
propagated  irself  through  Germany  as  well  as  France* 
It  was  admirably  calculated  to  kindle  the  flame  of  Fano* 
ticism,  and  fr«>qiiently  served  as  the  trumpet  to  rebellion. 
These  energetic  hymns  of  Geneva  excited  and  sopported 

*  As  Warton  has  partly  drawn  fmm  the  same  soon^e,  I  havo 
adopted  his  own  words  whenever  I  could.  It  Is  not  easy  lo 
write  after  Thomas  Wanon  whenever  he  Is  plesMd  wkh  Mt 
sublecc 
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a  v&riety  of  popular  instructioiM  in  the  most  Aourisliing 
eitittn  of  ihe  JLow  Countries,  and  what  uur  poetical  anti- 

Jiuary  could  never  forgive/  *  fumented  the  fury  which  de* 
aced  many  of  the  moat  beautiful  and  veneraUe  churchea 
oT  Plandiira.* 

At  length  it  reached  our  island  at  that  critical  moment 
when  it  Md  first  embraced  the  Reformation  ;  and  here  its 
domestic  history  was  parallel  with  its  foreign,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  splendour  of  its  success.  Sternhold,  an 
enthusiast  fcr  the  reformation,  was  mach  offended,  Kays 
Wan  on,  at  the  lascivious  ballads  which  prevailed  among 
the  courtiers,  and  with  a  laudable  design  to  check  these 
indecencies,  he  undertook  to  be  our  Marot— without  his 
genius ;  *  thinking  thereby,'  says  our  cynical  literary  hia- 
torian,  Antony  Wood,  *  that  the  courtiers  would  sing  them 
instead  of  their  sonnets  but  dSd  not^  only  some  few  ex- 
cepted.* They  were  practised  by  the  puritans  in  the  reign 
•f  Elizabeth ;  for  Shakespeare  notices  the  puritan  of  his 
day  *  singing  Psalms  to  hornpipes,''*'  and  more  particularly 
during  tlie  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  on  the  same  plan  of 
accommodating  them  to  popular  tunes  and  HgM,  which  one 
of  them  said  *  were  too  good  for 'the  devil.  Psalms  were 
BOW  sung  at  Lord  Mayors'  dinners  and  city  feasts ;  sol- 
diers sang  them  on  their  march  and  at  parade ;  a  few 
bouses  which  had  windows  fronting  the  streets,  but  bad 
their  evening  psalms;  for  a  story  has  come  down  to  us,  to 
record  rhat  the  hypocritical  brotherhood  did  not  always 
care  to  sing  unless  they  were  heard  ! 

OV  THE  RIDICULOUS  TITLES  ASSUMED  BT  THE  ITALIAH 

ACADEMIES. 

The  Italians  are  a  fanciful  people,  who  have  oAen  mix- 
ed a  grain  or  two  of  pleasantry  and  even  folly  wiib  their 
wisdom.  This  &nctful  character  betrays  itself  in  their 
architiH:ture,  in  their  poetry,  in  their  exteinporary  comedy, 
and  their  Improvi$atan  ;  but  an  instance  not  vet  accounted 
for  of  this  naiiunal  levity,  appears  in  ihoae  denominations 
of  exquisite  abt urdity  given  by  themselves  to  their  Acade- 
mies !  I  have  in  vain  inquired  for  any  assignable  reason 
why  the  most  ingenious  men,  and  grave  and  illuslritius  per- 
aonagfs,  cardinals  and  princes,  as  well  as  poets,  scholars, 
and  artists,  in  every  lilerary  city,  should  voluniarily  choose 
to  burleM|ue  themselves  and  their  serious  occupations,  by 
affecting  mysterious  or  ludicrous  titles,  as  if  it  were  cami- 
▼al  time,  and  they  had  to  supf»ort  masquerade  characters, 
and  accepting  such  titles  as  we  find  in  the  cant  style  of  our 
own  vulgar  clubs,  the  Society  of  '  Odd  Fellows,*  and  <^ 
*  Eccentrics  I'  A  principle  so  whimsical  but  systematic, 
■oust  surely  have  originated  in  some  circumstance  not 
hitherto  detected. 

A  literary  friend,  recently  in  an  Italian  city,  exhausted  by 
the  tirocoo,  entered  a  house  whose  open  door  and  circular 
•eats  appeared  to  offer  to  passengers  a  refreshing  aorbttto; 
he  discovered,  however,  ihal  he  had  got  into  *  the  Acade- 
my of  the  Cameleons,'  where  they  met  to  delight  their 
Wothers,  and  any  <  spirito  gentiP  they  could  nail  to  a  reci- 
tation. Ail  invitation  to  join  the  academicians  alarmed 
him,  fur  wiih  some  impatient  prejudices  against  these 
Bltle  creatures,  vocal  with  prosit  e  rivM^  and  usually  with 
odes  and  sonnets  begged  for,  or  purloined  for  the  occasion. 
he  waived  all  further  curiosity  and  courtesy,  and  has  return* 
•d  ho*^e  without  any  informaiion  how  these  *  Cameleons* 
looked,  ynV'in  changing  their  colours  in  an  *  aeeademia, 

8uch  lilerary  institutions,  prevalent  in  Italy,  are  the 
ipunous  remains  of  those  numerous  academies  which  si- 
Biultaneouslv  started  up  in  that  countrv  about  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  assunned  the  nuist  ri«liculous  denomina- 
tions, and  a  great  number  is  registered  by  Buadrio  andTira- 
hoschi.  Whatever  was  their  design,  one  cannot  fairly 
refiroach  them,  as  Mencken,  in  his  '  Chariatanaria  Rrudi- 
tonim,'  seems  to  have  thought,  for  pompous  quackery ; 
•either  can  we  attribute  to  their  modesty  their  choice  of 
•enseless  titles,  for  to  have  degraded  their  own  exalted 
purwuifs  wa<  but  folly!  Lil«rary  history  affords  no 
paralie.  co  this  national  absurdity  of  the  refined  Italians. 

*  My  friend.  Mr  Douce,  Imagines,  that  this  alludes  in  s 
common  pmciire  at  ihat  lime  arntwe  the  PnritanR  nfbMrlef«quli?g 
the.  plain  chani  of  ihe  Papists,  by  ailapttni?  viilear  nml  liidicrouf 
mime  lo  malms  an<I  plou»  composiiiona.  II!iii>t.orShakRpeare, 
I  R-lo.  MrDouredoes  not  rccoiteri  Ms  authority.  My  idea 
iff ft*Ta.  May  we  not  conlecture  that  the  intention  was  the  same 
wiiich  Indure*!  Sternhold  to  verbify  ihe  Pitolnis,  to  be  aung  In- 
a«!m1  of  lascivious  ballade  ;  ami  the  inon  |)oniiinr  tunes  came 
afterwards  to  be  adonteii.  that  the  ainper  might  practise  his 
livourite  one,  as  we  find  It  occurred  in  France 


Who  could  have  suspected  that  the  most  emin«'nl  schotaifl 
and  men  of  genius,  wt're  sssuciaieii  of  the  Oziosi,  the  JFka 
taatid,  ihe  Jiuenrnti/  Why  should  Gt-noa  b«ia»t  uf  ber 
'  Sleepy,*  Viterbo  of  her  *  Oo.^tinaced,*  Siruiia  of  her  'la- 
sipids,'  her  *  Blockheads,'  and  her  *  Tliunderslruck  ;'  and 
Naples  of  her*  Fuiiueo;  while  Maceraia  exults  in  her 
*  Msdmen  chained  T  Both  Q,uadn<(  and  Tiraboschi  can- 
not deny  that  these  ^tntasiical  lileH  have  <iccasi«>ried  these 
Italian  academies  tc  appear  very  ridiculous  totheete^unwa 
lani  ;  but  these  viluable  liisturian^i  are  no  pliilosophical 
thinkers.  They  apologize  for  this  bad  ia»te,  by  describing 
the  ardour  which  was  kindled  throughout  Iialy  at  the  res- 
toratKin  of  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  su  that  every  one,  and 
even  every  man  of  genius,  were  eager  lo  enroll  l^eir  namet 
in  these  academies,  and  prided  tht  inseives  in  bearing  their 
emblems,  that  is,  the  dislincuve  armK  each  academy  bad 
chosen.     But  why  did  ihey  mysiify  themselves  ? 

Folly,  once  become  national,  is  a  vigorous  plant,  w.iich 
ahinis  abundant  seed.  The  conitf  qneiice  of  having  adopt, 
ed  ridiculous  titles  for  these  acadtmieit.  suggested  to  them 
many  oi her  characteristic  fttpperi^-s.  At  Florence  everv  bro- 
ther of  the  *Umidi'  assumed  ihe  name  of  something  aquatic, 
or  any  quality  (lertaining  to  humidity.  One  was  calkd  *  the 
Frozen,'  another  Mhe  Damp ;'  one  was  *  the  Pike,' 
another  '  the  Swan  ;'  and  Grazzini,  the  celebrated  novel- 
ist, is  known  better  by  the  cognonicn  of  Im  JLatca^  *  the 
Roach,'  by  which  he  whimsically  designates  himself  among 
the  'Humidtf.'  I  find  among  the  tiuentati,  one  man  of  Iram- 
ing  taking  the  name  ofSturdiioynJenaato,  another  Tenebro. 
so  In*en§(Uo.  The  famous  Florentine  academy  ofLaCruaca 
amidst  iheirgrave  labours  to  sift  and  purify  tlieir  language, 
threw  themselves  headlong  into  this  vortex  of  folly.  Their 
title,  the  academy  of '  Bran,'  was  a  conceit  to  indicate  their 
art  of  sifting ;  but  it  required  an  Italian  prodigality  of  conceit 
to  have  induced  these  grave  scholars  to  exhibit  themfelvea 
in  the  burlesque  scenery  of  a  pantoroimical  academy,  fi>r 
their  furniture  consists  of  a  mill  and  a  bake-house  ;  a  pul- 
pit for  the  orator  is  a  hopper,  while  the  learned  director 
sits  on  a  mill-stone  ;  the  other  seats  have  the  forms  of  a 
miller's  dossers,  or  great  panniers,  and  the  backs  con^isi  of 
the  long  shovels  used  in  ovens.  The  table  is  a  bakrr's 
kneading-trough,  and  the  academician  who  read;*  has  half 
his  body  thrust  out  of  a  great  bolting  sack,  with  I  know 
not  what  else  for  their  inksiandu  and  ponfolior.  But  the 
most  celebrated  of  ihese  academies  is  that  '  degli  Arcadia, 
ai  Rime,  who  are  still csrrying  on  their  pretensions  much 
higher.  Whoever  inspires  to  be  aggregated  to  these  Ar- 
cadian shepherds,  receives  a  pastoral  name  and  a  title,  but 
not  the  deeds,  of  a  farm,  picked  out  of  a  map  of  the  ancient 
Arcadia  or  its  environs  ;  for  Arcadia  it^ell  soon  became 
too  small  a  possession  for  these  p&riiiiuners  of  moonshine. 
Their  laws,  modelled  by  the  twelve  lablea  of  the?  ancient 
Romans;  their  language  in  the  venerable  majesty  of  ihrir 
renowned  ancesiora ;  and  this  erudite  democracy  dating 
by  ihe  Grecian  Olympiads  which  Creitcembini,  their  first 
ciistode,  or  guardian,  most  painfully  adjusted  to  the  vulgar 
era,  were  designed  that  the  sacred  erudition  of  antiquity 
might  for  ever  be  present  among  these  shepherds.*  Got 
doni.  in  his  Memoirs,  has  given  an  amusing  account  of 
these  honours.  He  says  '  he  was  presented  wiih  two  di- 
plomas ;  the  one  was  my  charter  of  aggregation  to  the 
Arcadi  of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Politmno,  the  oiher 
gave  me  the  investiture  of  the  Phlegean  fields.  I  was 
on  thisiahited  by  the  whole  asoembly  in  chorus,  under  the 
name  6t  PoHtteno  Phlegtio^  and  embraced  by  ihem  as  a 
fellow  shepherd  and  brother.  The  Areadiamt  are  very 
rich,  as  you  may  perceive,  my  dear  reader :  we  possess 
estates  in  Greece ;  we  water  them  with  our  labours  for  the 
sske  of  reaping  laurels,  and  the  Turks  sow  them  wi'h 
grain,  plant  ihem  with  vines,  and  laugh  at  both  our 
titles  and  our  songs.'  When  Fontenelle  became  an  At* 
cadian,  they  baptised  him  n  Potior  Ptgratto,  that  is 
'  amiable  Fountain !'  alluxive  to  his  name  and  his  delieht- 
ful  style  :  and  maenificentiv  presented  him  with  the  entire 
Isle  of  Delos  !  The  late  ^Joseph  Walker,  an  enthiniiast 
for  an  Italian  literature,  dedicated  his  *  Memoir  on  Italian 
Tragedy'  to  the  Countess  Spencer  ;  not  inscribing  it  with 
his  christian  hut  hi*  hea'hen  name,  and  the  title  of  hiAArca- 
d'an  estates.  EuhanU  Tirinzio !  Plain  Joseph  Walker,  m 
his  mafquerade  dresf,  with  his  Arcadian  signet  of  Pa'n'a 
reeds  dangling  in  hii  title-page,  was  performing  a  charac- 
ter to  which  h»»wpver  well  adapted,  not  being  understood 
hs  got  stared  at   for   his  affectation!     We  hav-   laiely 

♦  CrescemWnl,  at  the  close  of  •  La  bcllazza  deJIa  Voms 
2mt\m,'    Roma.  1700.  '^"■^ 
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Occupert  ■■  u«m.  Til  i  conanl 
D<  run  V*  >MI  glixmi  ft-nnl 

Mr  Miihii*  hu  rcccnil)'  wiih  nrnih  dcrndad  i)n  nn|>- 
wlikh  hu  been  cndrmiKd  v  bclnyinn  Uwir  ■SwiaiiiHi. 
Arulu  (ih«  pwnari,  u  iKef  in<xlml)r  tijlitd  Ihcm- 
AZ^*'jVliJ^'Zra,t\t  p.i(«.  (Cliinwni'xiO  tU  ihil 

<»ilrkiig<.1ul>  Bk  (1.1.1    .i..M.i^^mnr,.„>,  ,...„ 


rd  T  ThcH  uhItbhh  ini(hi,|HriBp^  fbm  ■  elwpiir  w  Iba 

juliliuarliilT.  iri«agmiDi1uicu',lik<i1h.«ur)i:nflu4 
lukI  Krmnu,  liad  Th'ir  iuiihcuiiu  uid  Iceii  niu.cd  bj  ■  ••• 
lad  KBMidbly  of  philnHphical  man,  tnd  rirher  pul  ihm 

counii  of  VHnff  phjlofKt|ihical  mocitlioiiiat  h'trnf^  which 
iTcn  )Diiinl  by  air  Philip  Sid nrjr  uid  Sir  Wilin  tUw. 
leifhi  buL  which  tixn  ^ot  ihv  odium  DT.ihpinn  iHacbrd  U 
ihtiD  :  ind  ihe  etimbliibnenl  oT  Iha  French  armArtaj  o^ 
cuioB^  HHiin  ■inbnr'i  Tor*  J—i  slipicil  btfim  Iha  pir- 
hsmriii  nfParia  iiaulil  rcpatrr  ihcirptiini,  which  wu  d 
icn^ih  lecDidad  bjr  lh«  pnliiinl  Richrlicu  lAmanrng  lulb* 


lirinripla.  ihtl  f..™niBMiiI«  in  lho«  lin 
HO  HKieljr  •Lih  ■  poluiciil  ieIiiki  ;  nur 
IhU  Bna  of  ihen  coaibie«l  aa  mtuibic  •Tim  ■  MtcH 

There  'a  M  want  rfeiiilcnea  lo  prnni  ihat  the  noden 
RoouM,  from  the  thirlefnih  to  the  GfierDth  eentiifj, 
were  too  h4<iii(l*  alier  lo  Ihrir  ahtrarr.  /tm,  aiid  l)al 
thejr  UB  IHwiilV  ma^e  in.idioin  c<inpi'i»u  of  Iheir 

Rnme,  wi'h  e«rir  Oiiil(  Roman,  impiml  •och  enihiBiua 
M  Rienri,  and  duinwd  Ihe  Tuione  .if  Poinirh.      At  a 

psw.  rtie  ieartmj  were  ari'aied  bj 


nnk  nr  lcirain(,  jel  aiili  accident  or  eapnee  cru-.:  lii'-  ^  purchue  >  naaiwiipl,  bill 'he  retic  nT (mi™  ■•■■  iiui^ad 
nyfurvioit  liiie.  and  innnlnl  ihimt  appmp'iaia  rinlni  m',  «,,),  (  rclifiou*  eiw>ti«n.  Theela><iaJ  uurilr  'ifCioero 
which  •Mil  adJ^  IU  Ihe  rally.     The  Artradiaii  fH',,.!..  d.'.     *„  cw.lrKied  oi<h  ihe  barharwi  idi.«ior  Ihe  Minal; 


n  ecl^r,™" 


called  Ihi  Coboihni,  nr  Ihe  '  Pi| 

what   leeiif  Ihe   lialiuu  namt  a 

riMiider  waa  Ihe  Canllero  Pani,  a  fenllemu 

ModH.  abhwiini  miH,  choae  tor  hu  tntdj 


ibrred  on  Ih.-  ■  - 

r.;K:!^r'T'he 


™i  mrtat'of  t'i'lence  and  philoeophr.     To  j.i  i:  rhis 
abinei  ii  wai   necn.arj  lo  climb  a  ver)>  iieep  unJ  .cry 


ee^  .^ninj  Iu  their  du>e-co(.  The  Carallero  P 
indiilce  Ihii  huiwmr.inmiaJ  them  lo  a  dinner  em  ire 
pneedaflheirli-.tlebrolhen,  inaMlheearieiin  oTn 
Ihe  member*  aAflr  a  hearty  leairh,  aavumed  the  bi] 
ColamkarU.  a-.^tlfrJ  .demcctMuialinnoflbrloiK 

(raph  rmm  Dante.  Qmlo  tmltt  m  fKa,  by  whn 
aipreaaed   (heir  dexirn   iwl  10  apply  Ihemtele*!* 


mntiTTint  lillca  we 
eall  thalMeInn  dniL 
an,  (hey  n-M  Ikte 


fiatiea,  Bolcaa  ihey  arc 
reaacs  Cx  lui|hia|  a 

I  cnrKHa  bdl  ohaeora  ai' 
I)  (O  farlher  ba  :h  ani' 


1y  in  lirarary  hbroryr  ■ 

finl  bejpiminp  </  iheae   miili..™-.     .."-  -■■ 

looked  OB  by  the  faTemDenU  ia  which  Ihay  faai  > 


nir  ill  rmdrm  pnntiffi;  and  Ihe  melaphyaiul  nernead 
PlilD,  lad  whai  Ihey  ItrnKil  the  '  Enlhueiann-u  Alei- 
andrinui:'  the  dreann  oT  Iha  Plaloniala  ee-ncd  tnlba 
fani-iful  ItaliiB"  ni.«e  elcntcd  than  Ihr  humble  and  pure 
ethn  c-r  ihr  Ginpeli,      The  »io  and  amoraui   Eh»a 

wa'lii.  and  B1  Iheir  meali  raiini  nilb  unwaahed  handt. — 
Touched  by  ihii  mama  nt  aMiquiiy,  ibe  leatnrd  aSeeled 

or  a  Juliua  1  or  any  o.iirr  ruily  name  unwa.hid  by 
bapmrn.      Thii  frrniy   fi»  Ihe  ancient  rr pul.lie  nnl  on^ 

^Cht'iianity  it»ir.  Such  -ere  Mardlan  Picinua, 
anH  that  Iximed  aoCKiy  who  airembled  under  Ihe  MeiNd. 
Pompaoiua  Letiu,  whn  liTed  al  the  dnwof  Ihe  (jflenlh 
century.  wH  only  celrbrtled  hr  an  ■nniial  rwieal  Ihe 
fiwndatioo  of  Rome,  and  rained  ahan  i"  Koniulw  Sut 
openly  e^ewd  hi.  coniempl  for  ihe  chnn«n  reliron, 
whichlhw  ntiunary  dediral  wai  only  m  for  barhanaH; 

were  common  with  many  of  the  learned  of  Thnee  limea, 
and  ihia  lery  Pmmpooiui  wmi  al  lenph  fiimtilU  accuaeJ 
of  the  crime  of  chaiiiiinn  lb"  bapfiemaJ  namoa  of  ihe  youBf 
pancM  whom  ha  tau,hr.  for  paian  onea  !  •  Thii  wu  iho 
laaleof  ihe  limea,'  aaya  the  author  we  haeejiieiqunted; 
but  il  wa«  imapned  that  Ihere  wa»  a  ayilery  eoaecaled  ia 
IboH  chaniea  of  namei.  _ 

At  thb  period  Iheae  literary  pomtiea  firal  appear:  cm 
al  Renia  bad  iha  bile  nf  •Academy,' aadferiia  chief  Iha 
nry  Pomponiuai  fcr  be  -|iibwio|imlKd  aa  'ReiauM 
Pr^ieepa  Ae*demil».'  by  Ma  fnend  I^jbtian,  m  Ihe  ■  M>a. 
ea<la>H-a,'  rf  ihal  elepnl  ««*ol".  Th»  waa  mder  ibl 
poatiKcale  of  Paid  Iha  Beonnd.  The  refular  Brelitin  gf 
ni«  Academy'  anoa  eidled  the  jealooiy  and  ad.FWioiii 
of  Paul   and  nee  riaa  lo  nne  of  the  inoal  homd  peraeen- 


V  onder  the  penailf  af  betoy!  The  iton  b  li 

■(,",!     by  Plaima, one  of  Iho  aufforoea,  ■  hb  life  rfPaultbefl 
'.'      .'....  __j   .i,(,aa(h  ihbhiatory  nay  be  aa'idiobearti 
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with  our  mibject.  Platinai  Pomponiuf,  and  many  of  thei' 
frienda,  were  suadeniv  dragged  lu  prison ;  on  ihe  first  and 
Mcood  day  torture  wVs  applied,  and  many  expired  under 
the  bands  of  their  execuiioners.  *  You  would  have  ima- 
gined/ says  Plaiina, '  that  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  was 
turned  inio  the  bull  of  Phalahsi  so  loud  the  hollow  vault 
resounded  with  (he  cries  of  thone  miserable  young  men, 
who  were  an  honuur  to  ihtrir  age  fur  genius  and  learning. 
The  torturers,  not  satisfied,  though  wrary,  having  rackra 
tweiuy  men  in  those  two  days,  of  wh(*m  some  died,  at 
length'  sent  fur  me  to  take  my  turn.  The  instruments  of 
torture  were  ready  ;  I  was  stripped,  and  the  executioners 

Kut  ihemselves,  tu  their  work.  Vianesius  sat  like  another 
Ainos  on  a  seat  of  tapestry  work,  gay  as  at  a  wedding  ; 
and  while  I  hung  on  the  rack  in  torment,  he  plaved  with  a 
jewel  which  Sanga  had,  asking  him  who  was  the  mistress 
which  had  given  him  this  love  token  i  Turning  to  me,  he 
asked  *why  Pomponio  in  a  letter  should  call  me  Holy  Fa* 
ther  V  Did  the  conspirators  agree  to  make  you  Ptfpe  7 
*  Poroponi<»,*  I  replieq,  *  can  bebl  tell  why  he  gave  me  this 
title,  for  I  know  not.'  At  )ength,having  pleasedtbut  not  sal- 
iffied  himself  with  my  tortures,he  ordered  me  to  be  let  down 
that  I  might  underco  tortures  much  sreater  in  the  evening. 
I  was  carried,  half  dead,  into  my  chsniber;  but  not  long 
after,  the  inquisitor  having  dined,  and  being  fresh  in  drink, 
I  was  fetched  again,  and  the  archbinhop  of  S|)alatro  was 
tliere.  They  inquired  of  my  cuuverratiunt  with  Malates- 
ta.  I  said.  It  only  concerned  ancient  and  modem  learning, 
the  military  arts,  and  the  characters  of  illustrious  men, 
the  ordinary  subjects  of  conversation.  I  was  bitterly 
threatened  by  Vianesius,  unless  I  coiifeiised  the  truth  on 
the  following  day,  and  was  carried  back  to  my  chamber, 
where  I  was  seized  with  such  extreme  pain,  that  I  had 
rather  have  died  than  endured  tlie  agony  of  my  battered^ 
and  dislocated  limbs.  But  now  tho«»  who  wt  re  accused  ' 
of  heresy  were  charged  with  plotting  treason.  Porn(M)nius 
being  examined  why  he  changed  the  names  of  his  friends,  ■ 
he  answer*  d  boldly,  that  this  was  no  c«incern  of  his  judi;es  i 
or  the  pope  :  it  was  perhaps  out  of  respect  for  antiquity,  I 
to  stimulate  to  a  virtuous  emulation.  After  we  had  now 
Iain  ten  muntlis  in  prison,  Paul  comes  liaiiseif  to  the  cas- 
tle, where  he  charged  us,  among  other  ilings,  that  we  had 
disputed  cincerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that 


we 
ing 


held  the  opinion  of  Plato :  by  disputing  you  call  the  be- 
of  a  God  in  questitm.  This,  I  said,  might  be  objected 
to^all  divines  and  philosophers,  who  to  make  the  truth 
appear,  frequently  question  the  existence  of  souls  and  of 
God,  and  ol  ail  separate  inielUifenceM.  St  Austin  says,  the 
opinion  of  Plato  i»  like  the  faith  of  Christ ian.<.  I  followed 
none  of  the  numerous  heretical  factions.  Paul  then  accus- 
ed us  of  being  too  great  admin^rs  of  pat;an  antiqiiiiies  ; 
iret  none  were  more  fond  of  them  than  him»elf,  for  ne  col- 
ected  all  the  statues  and  sarcophagi  of  the  ancients  to 
place  in  his  palace,  and  even  affected  to  imitate,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  the  pomp  and  charm  of 
their  public  ceremonies.  While  they  were  arguing,  men- 
tion hap|)ened  to  he  made  of  *  the  Academy,*  when  the 
Cardinal  of  San  Marco  cried  out,  that  we  were  not 
*  Academics.*  but  a  scandal  to  the  name  ;  and  Paul  now 
declared  that  he  would  not  have  that  term  evermore  men- 
tioned under  pain  of  heresy.  He  leH  us  in  a  passion,  and 
kept  us  two  months  longer  in  prison  to  complete  the  year, 
as  it  seems  he  had  sworn.* 

Such  is  the  interesting  narrative  of  Plaiina,  from  which 
we  may  surely  infer,  that  if  these  learned  men  assembled 
for  the'comniunicati<»n  of  their  studies ;  inquiries  sugges- 
ted by  the  montiments  of  antiqiiitVi  the  two  learned  lan- 
guages, anrieiit  authors,  and  fi|ieciilative  pointH  of  philoso- 
phv,  thexe  objects  were  associated  with  others,  which  ter- 
rified the  jealousy  of  modern  Rome. 

Sometime  after,  at  Naples,  appeared  the  two  brothers, 
John  Baptiste  and  John  Vincent  Porta,  those  twin  spirits, 
the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the  natural  philosophy  of  that 
age,  and  whnsie  fcenira.  museum  delighted  and  awed,  by 
Hs  optical  illu«ions,  its  treasure  of  curiosities,  and  its  na. 
tural  magir,  all  learned  natives  and  foreii'ners.  Their 
name  is  still  famous  and  their  treatises  De  humoHa 
phjftiognomia  and  Magia  nahiraii§f  are  still  opened  by  the 
tnirious,  who  discover  these  children  of  philosophy,  wan- 
derini'  in  the  arcana  of  nature,  to  them  a  world  of  perpet- 
tinl  heeinningn !  Thene  learned  brothers  united  with  the 
Mitrqiii^  of  Manso.  the  friend  of  Tasso.  in  es'ablishing 
in  Rcademv  under  the  whimMcal  name  of  die^^/i  Onost,(the 
Itazy )  which  so  ill  described  their  intentions.  This  acade- 


my dil  not  Mifiiciently  embrace  the  views  ol'  tho  I 
brothers,  and  then  they  f«*nned  another  under  their 
roof,  which  they  appropriately  named  di  SeerHi;  the  c^ 
tensible  motive  was,  that  no  one  shouki  be  admitted  iaio 
this  interior  society  who  had  not  signalized  himself  by  sum 
experiment  or  discovery.  It  is  clear,  thai,  whatever  th^ 
intended  by  the  project,  the  election  of  the  members  was 
to  pass  through  the  most  rigid  fcrutioy—- and  what  was  the 
consequence  ?  The  court  of  Rome  again  started  op  with 
all  its  fears,  and,  secretly  obtaining  inforniatiun  crf  soma 
discussions  which  had  passed  in  thb  academy  dcgU  Sttrh 
ft*,  prohibited  the  Portas  from  holding  such  assemblies^  «r 
applying  thenuelves to  those  illicit  sciences,  whose  amuse* 
ments  are  criminal,  and  turn  us  aside  from  the  study  of  ihs 
Holy  Scriptures.***  It  seems  that  one  of  the  Pc»rtas  had 
delivered  him  in  the  style  of  an  ancient  oracle ;  but  what 
was  more  alarming  m  this  prophetical  spirit,  several  of  hit 
predictions  had  been  actually  verified .  The  infallible 
court  was  in  no  want  of  a  new  school  of  propnecy.  Bap- 
tista  Porta  went  to  Rome  to  justify  himself,  and,  content 
to  wear  his  head,  placed  his  tongue  in  the  cuKtody  c4'  his 
Holiness,  and  no  doubt  pref*  rrcd  being  a  member  of  the 
Aecadtmia  degli  Oxion^  to  that  of  git  Secreti.  To  coo- 
firm  this  notion  that  these  arademies  excittd  the  jeaknisy 
of  those  despotic  states  of  Italy,  1  find  that  severalof  them 
at  Florence,  as  well  as  at  Sienna,  were  ccmsidered  as 
dangerous  meetings  ;  and  in  1568,  the  Medici  suddenly 
supprettred  those  of  tho  *  Insipids,*  the  *  Shy,*  the  *  Dis- 
heartened,* and  others,  but  more  particularly  the  'Stun- 
ned,* gli  Intronati.  which  excited  loud  laments.  We  hare 
also  an  account  of  an  academy  which  called  itself  the 
LantemiftMf  from  the  circumstance  that  their  first  meet* 
ings  were  held  at  niifht,  the  academicians  not  carrying 
torches,  hut  only  Lantern*.  This  acadtmv,  mdeed,  was  at 
Toulouse,  but  evidently  formed  on  a  model  <>f  its  neigboun. 
Tn  fine,  it  cannot  be  denied,  thst  these  literary  societiea 
or  academies  were  freqiienMy  objects  of  alarm  to  the  lit- 
tle governments  of  Italy,  and  were  oAen  interrupted  by 
pohtical  perseciiti*  n. 

From  all  these  facts  I  am  inclined  to  draw  an  inference. 
Tt  is  remarkable  that  the  first  Italian  Academies  were 
only  distingui>hed  bv  the  simple  name  of  their  founders; 
one  was  called  the  Academy  of  Pomponiiis  Ldun,  another 
of  Panormita,  &c.  It  waw  after  the  melancholy  fate  of 
the  RtKnan  Academy  of  Lae'iis,  whirh  could  nor,  how- 
ever, extinguish  that  growing  desire  of  creating  hlt-rary  so- 
cieties in  the  Italian  cities,  from  which  the  members 
derived  both  honor  and  pleasure,  ih:>t  siiddrnlv  we  d'nm 
cover  thene  academies  hearing  the  most  fantastical  titles. 
I  have  not  found  any  writer  who  has  attempted  tn  roWe  this 
extraordinary  aptteamnce  in  literary  history,  and  thediffi- 
ruhy  seems  great,  because,  however  frivolous  or  fantas- 
tical the  titles  thfy  assumed,  their  members  were  illusirioui 
for  rank  and  genius.  Tirahosrhi,  aware  *>f  this  difficulty, 
can  only  express  hi^  a»tonishment  at  the  absurdity,  and  his 
vexation  at  the  ridicule  to  whieh  the  Iislians  have  been  ex- 
posed hv  the  coarse  jokes  of  Menkenius  in  his  Charlata- 
naria  JSrvHitontm.'\  T  conjecture,  that  the  invention  of 
these  ridiculous  Titles,  for  literary  societies,  was  an  attempt 
to  thrf>w  a  sportive  veil  over  meetings  which  had  alarmed 
the  papal  aiid  the  other  petty  courts  of  Italy  ;  aruJ  to  quiet 
their  fears,  and  turn  aside  their  political  wrath,  they  im- 
plied the  innocence  of  their  pursuits  by  the  jocularity' with 
which  the  members  treated  themselves,  and  were  willmg 
that  others  should  treat  them.  This  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable national  levity  of  so  refined  a  people  has  not  occurred 
in  any  other  country,  because  the  necessity  did  nr>t  exist 
anywhere  but  in  Italy.  In  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  Eng- 
larid,  the  title  of  the  ancient  AcADr.Mt7t  was  never  pro- 
faned by  an  adjunct  which  sysfematicallv  degraded  and 
ridiculed  its  venerable  character,  and  its  illustrious  mem- 
bers, 

L(»ng  aAer  this  article  wa«  finished,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  an  eminent  Italian,  «hr>se  name  is  already 
celebrated  in  our  conmry,  II  Sigr.  Uoo  Foscolo  ;  his 
decision  ought  necessarily  to  outweigh  mine  ;  but  although 
it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  put  the  resder  in  pottsession  of 
the  opinion  of  a  native  of  his  high  acquirements,  it  is  not 

♦  NIceron.  vol'  xllil.  Art.  Porta. 

f  !^e  Tirnborchi,  vol.  vii.  rsp.  jv.  Accsdemie,  and  Qna^ 
rio*s  Delia  rtorin  e  delta  rsptone  d'ognl  poeeia.    In  th**  Inv 
mense  rece|Hacle  of  ihcpe  seven  quarto  volumes,  printed  wlA 
a  smsll  type,  the  curious  may  consult  the  voluminom  lodaz 
Irt.  Accademia. 


LITERATURE. 


n  Sift.  Powata  ii  of  nfiini 
bilutiul  <iil«  uuned  b,  Ui 
lirtJf  ».•»  r.ufi>  KAcintt  t- 


gfiha  Iii>iuimM>Iioub)7prn*il,bTihaiwn[wwiigr>n*nl 

■  so.      frimli  of  Buller,  ihai  the  p«M<i<irjK  of  Sir  Hudibtu  vu 
dT  pa-  !   1  Danahue  nan  :  iDd  il  Sir  Ha; *  <U  Btom  be  ih*  sU 


Thi>  ofiD'Oii  mijr  HUifr**  IlaHu,  tni  Ihia  ha  b*j 
dean  ■  lulflciant  ■polocr  for  iicb  atHurdilj  ;  but  whM 
(CUlel  rolKi  uiil  cniled  haiidi,  laucialed  budi  and  Hmt- 

m.  anH   ComUitm,   baplim  ihinual 

!nibly  '  BIocIiKhiIi  or  '  MvJi     '  '    " 

wnwU  •iipp«e  Ihil  Iher  hi<t  ihcir  (ami  rcuou ;  ud  Ibat 


oT  Sir  San 
»«rir  lime 
BlaaxH  in 
Wa  derr  1 


ins  of  CiomveH'i  Capuinr, 

I   iht   Hudibrafti  of  which   he  «i 

ml  owl  tefpfoUi  Potm  ihe  Hen 


Samud  rc^rmblerl  thai  reaowneit  (wnaniftalHHI,  the  lidi- 
Hale  uraa  leiirmale  aod  UBarniilable  wbra  lb*  poal  had 
••pna«d  hi4  »u*a,  and  npau»d  >1  Ion  frdm  iha  punM 
ntaUTs — •  dele>ia<inn  nt  pnliiiul  and  Ttuiic*]  hypocray. 
ComiE  ••liriala,  whaieiPi  ihaj  majf  «n((*  to  Ihacimirarj, 

circtr.  Attn  all,  il  duet  n<il  aprnar  that  Sir  SutikI  lal 
brSir  Kiid[brat:  aliboufh  frnm  Ihe  hialua  alill  in  tha 
pacm.  u  Iha  and  oT  Pan  I,  Cams  I.  hia  nanip  would  ao 
c^mmodala  boih  ihe  mrlre  aod  (he  rbimw !   But  irhn.  paid 


>  rlf  iiroke  I 


how  well  ha  ra^cniblrd  Hixlibraa.  bul  wiih  a  ramarkabla 

lainl*  Doi  worth  tLir  while.  But  Waiburl<4i  tella, 
friend  oT  Builir'i  had  daelarad  Iha  frttna  wai  a 

nalure  man  ;  ona  Sir  Hearj  Koaawall,  of  Ford  Ah. 
ber,  inlhateonniT.  There  ii  ■  cur^oui  liTa  oT our  learned 
nit,  is  the  frear  Genai al  Didioninr;  iha  wnler,  pmbablj 
~   -   ..   __.    ... __.i '-1, from  the 


Charlaa  LanuueTtll*,  Iha  wn  of  Butler*!  (real  btrad.  he 
abtained  much  «f  lh«  lillla  we  pmaiia.  The  wrilar  of 
tkia  life  bplirf  ei  that  Sir  Sainual  wu  the  bam  af  Butler.and 

Ihe  candoor  whirh  becnnaa  the  lilafary  hiatorian.  be  baa 
added  Ihe  fultnoiag  narf  inal  mla  i  '  Wbilal  ihb  *beM 
wtt  u  pr™<,  I  waa  inured  bi  Mr  Lnofueiilte,  dul  Sir 
Stimiel  LiAe  if  nflf^pcriM  ridiculed  luider  iba  iMiena  oC 
Bn-libna.' 

Ilwfflilil  he  e<iri«».  iner  all,  (hnld   Ihe   pn«o)T))«  nf 


•  When  Bailer  wmtr  hia  Hudibraa.  anr  CtU.  Ktlk,  •  Dr- 
maihire  nin.  lodnd  with  bim,  aad  wumcllj  iikahk 
drKrifrfinSi  of  ibr  Knifbi:  whence  it  ia  hithlf  pmbahlp. 
ihit  it  warn  ihia  nntleman.  and  not  Sir  Bamurl  Lulii 
whow  perwpfl  ha  had  in  hii<  ejre.    Thr  rtaana  that  he  ftrp 


le^uing  ih*  Boa  £miil  bj  pairiuji  hmi  wiih  ihe  ehtral- 
RHu  Samt  sf  Iba  coubit  ;  hcnee,  like  the  Kuiihu  of  aW, 
did 

■  Sir  rnfb  abtadM  dwalliai, 

Aad  out  he  rods  a  (MonWfnf .' 
Thia  orifin  ef  Ibe  nana  la  mora  appropriala  to  the  en*> 
raetar  of  ihe  work  than  darinni  ll  Iruni  Iha  Sir  Hudibiu 

r.  ._  ...  i.„..^.||.^|j|^  ai  il  it  txtraordinarjr.  that  auch  wftf 

aiw  of  Hudibraa  ihu  i^  Buller, 
Old  Southern  call!  him:  '  Uudibiu  Buderj*  and  ^  aaj 
one  would  read  the  moai  ciniiaua  life  we  have  urihiafreal 
poei  in  the  peal  General  Diciiouiiry,  ha  muil  loek  tot  ■ 
naoie  he  la  noi  acciiirnnwd  iu  find  amrmg  Gnfiiah  authora 
— ihal  of  Badtnt .'  Ok  fact  i<  ramarkabla ;  Dtu  like 
Carrutaa,  and  unlike  Rabrlaia  and  Bierna,  Builar,  w  hia 
^eat  wdHi,  hat  noc  arnl  dne<n  10  pnaleriij  a  riaifla  pa^ 
aaae  of  indecent  ribaldry,  Ihounh  itwac  wriiian  arnidtf  a 
court  which  would  bate  px  iixb  bj  heart,  and  in  an  aga 
in  whicii  luch  Iraih  wa^  crnain  of  populariij. 

We  know  liil]e  mora  of  Buller  than  we  do  of  Sbalw 
pcara  and  ofSpctiier!     LoDiuerille,  Uh  deroled  friend 

departed  |[aniui  wboin  he  id  iniimateljr  hncWi  and  who 

could  Iraee — all  hij  manuacHpte  ;  and  id  hia  care,  thuuf  h 
IHK  10  hie  ipiril,  wa  are  indebiad  for  Builar^i  ^  Raakaiaa,' 
Hia  friend  altemplrd  lo  bury  him  with  ihe  public  boBDUia 
he  dweried,  among  ihe  lomba  nt  hii  brother  baida  ia 
Wnlminaler  Abbey ;  biil  ha  wai  cnmpellad  10  coniifa 
(hebaniloanolMcurabuiial place  in  Paul'e,  CoiaBl-Gar- 
den.     Maoy  jeare  afirr,  when  Alderman  Barber  luol 

humble  grataalone.  Thiajirobaiiljr  cicil?d  anme  compoi 
lition;  aod  iha  follawinji  fine  one,  allitbuled  toEknaia, 
hai  perhapa  narar  bean  puhliihrd.    If  It  be  Dennia'i,  it 


The  b«tT  nfMr  Simnel  Buller 
Author  of  Hudibru. 


A  Hannarwhich  beeaa  and  eitd 

And  baa  <buDd  »  P<dlow 

To  ihil  loo  brief  anirla  I  add  a  prac 

iim,  which  ia  branded  bj  our  immorU 


the  old  imeUr   »inl    of  Deeon-hira  waa  Hut*  *  *™-' 

I  find  Ihia  in  Iha  Gnib   >l real  Journal.   Jantlary,  ITS!,  a 
periodical   [>aper  HntoRipd  by  (wa  nnin*nft  Klerarr  phy- 

)  BatiiM  and  Mxiva'wera  Dr  Mait^n,  iba  waJI-ksown  an 


back  with  bl 


a  aoihandckT  of  Ihia 
uniraiFd  ihe  reaemcbai  of  a 


CURIOSITIES   OF 


Miglit  which  cha  |>l'|>i  </Stul»|H>fti  lunHWr 
Suva  w  Iha  miiUJi<-nu  uT  tfiuLativufl  i  \Vv 
«r  BuUir,  u  Ah  hutAc  delcao  uT  «(*■ 
■un;'  io  •rl.ich  u.a  nuUiiir  •louii^iiijii,  1I..1  I 

tWK  piwiti  by  ■  liii  Irwu  Ak.1  ioLkIi'  Hum 


ii, '  Iril  u  iliaiU  ha  nulalirB,'  ba  «ddnl  ■  LDBKMn 
IIDEI,  '  Vuirl}  ID  >liaw  I'guli  lllU  1  am  a  JM.'  BB 
'  ma  Will,  III-  HibaniuaDl  adKor,  who,  I  rcgnt  M  v, 
vaa  KuIkti    Dudilc],  ibou^r.i   |ini|Kr   lu   •iipfaBi  dii 

Tlia  ahuta  hwlurjF  1/  >hii  purni,  iBd  ilii*tAiH,>q 
■HHiur  <■  •i«iiii»  1.  ui^.-~~.uc,.,  w->  .~=— .  u—.c,  tw  iiacrd  in  itia  primed  eormpDndmcc  ul  Eanmo. 
ft  calabniad  (<(^iwii  ■■  Iba  (bwJiKiail  mgo  uf  Ctiirin      Ourpuel  had  ulaaiad  huBacllby  i<muiiciiiiiia  '  A  ufiaT 

UDdirtusk  lu  burlaHgiw  tha  |iiuui  punian.     Ha  rKfu^uIn      which  ha  ami  to  10*11  la  direct  Iba  cn^raTcr;  La  ii^iin 
■II   iha  ccacioua  pfixniir*   b)' I'Dniiarmi  ihe   Jiaitt  U-      ilaolo  hair  inirBdadaceupipanying  ii  wnh  ■  Thadchnal 
abou,  (lid  dark  lunero  of  Iha      purlitit  uT  1117   uld   ichoDl   daina,  Sarmh   Lloid.'     Tk 


ulJ"*RCr»  which  «'ila^!jj!j«a*™"'"''      "    "    "    ' 

•M.iie.blain.nn.aa,p«.,i..! 

Tha  ritn  fvi  iri  Hudibru  ia  iha  moai  par 


|n|.  and  uf  lauuia.     A  mind  uT  ihe  1 
bad  bnn  paiiKlually  acttd  iio  bjr  mhi 


Sand  gildiHy  iha  tenru      ' 
ai   ahrei  ID  cvrra  bm 
Iha  labia.     Ihare  laid  a>idaibath«uhTaDf  rawata-d      '. 
deal  in  iliii  uiipruniaing  ■<:hima  ;  aod  fii  ihrB  uu  ik      ' 
luHlililp  vhicfa   11  ar; laium,  iha   rrd  Iriici  otaieh  I  ft- 


hiMyh 


of  Ihr  fini  aui.Fnn*  Hniilri  ihal 
■wrad.   1  ihall  lecut  iha  aaioa  nOn 


■d  iian  nai 

orLriari, 


maa  pracipLLalad  in  Ihr  rollowuig  jeai 


wnh  O^iiby,  or  hailnii  nvlhiiig  gc 
I  Hprci  ihal  in  7<Hir  nnghhuuilnxt  aiHl  is 
Ihara  ahDuM  be  rwanly  of  way  pnrinB  at4d.     1  uriM  it  m> 
■rif.     lani.iaaied  OHhMjndr'a  tBKnaiD|n.> 
On  tha  publiraiHin  ShrnuoH  hai  oprnrd  hu  klaa  <•  b 
pDFlical  cnararlcriaiic     '  J  dan 
'  1  haae  added  aighl  . 


rorUiiiihl. 


•trr;  Ihinii  had  chap/f^!  Ihii  |hwi,  Iha  lubircl,  and  Iha  voclry  ihi 

liairoii !  Iha  uld  ihrinr  oT  Ihe  itturiiu  had  k-ai  ila  freih-  nifreLy  pcupla  of 

■eu,  and  ihr  cavatien,  wilh  Ihalr  niyal  librnine,  hid  be-  — hirk  ^_,...ti>ii 
cbiiia  aa  ahik'^initB  lu  |jub]iG  draaDcj  ai  the  TaFtutfra- 

adnrtt  dm  cinm  to  hii  laliiicaJ  ario'wt.     Tha  ilaTrr;  and 
diiia-ia  DTHiHiibnii  Id  iha   aiduw  niealod  Iha  lolupluoiu 

•Tliia  ■iairaae.     ■  Tlw  anchanled  luwer,'  and  '  [ha  aniui^ 
waaiiii,'  cf  Hudibrai  rrflrciad  ihe  new  maimera  tf  (hit 


Cc*  p«i|>1e  urinl  siiheM  laMc, 
laifar  part  oT  Ihe  erilml  Iribe, 

rcrwTr myeelf <mn  '  "^■■'y-'—'- p iVtiW 

■ni,  •'  Lilila  charm  ufiiiaeid  mien,"  ^.  ]  faa„  .ddtd  a 
tuiimivi  wlar  piirrlji  la  •how  {(,»],)  ihal  I  ■m  in  jea; 


a  unuiiji  other  Derv- 
I  age  oT  Charlee  ihe 


second,  cnairaeied  oiih  Ilia  puritam 

'».'    ThH  Ihr*  ia  ihe  pMlarilory  of  Boiler,  Ihathi"  high 

CnuiTall,  and  the  hbariinea  i/Gharlei. 

Tha  biimilable  '  Schook-Mitlraii'  oT  SHEHaroni  ii  ona 
ft  Ibe  falKiliFi  iif  ^eniua ;  hut  ihe  purpuae  of  thi*  IMMm 
iMa  brm  anURlr  miwoneeiied.  JnhwHin,  ackiKMlrdcing 
lhi>  rhanHDi  effuiuin  Io  ba  '  Iha  moat  pleaiinn  of  Shen- 

hu  to  aland  amnnt  ihe  norBl  marla.'  The  tnilb  ia,  Ihal 
h*ae  iniendad  for  quite  a  different  cliit  b;  the  auibor, 
and  Dndilra,  iha  adiiur  of  hii  worke,  miul  hara  itraB^lj 
bhirnlerrd  in  doipniilng  it'atnura)  poem.'  It  maylw 
dained  with  a  pp-ciea  of  pu'lry  till  rermi1)i,  rara  in  our 
lan^aie,  and  which  we  fornBtimeB  lind  amnnfE  llio  lla- 
haul,  in  their  riiHa  piameii,  or  pottie  bmrtr^efte,  which  do 
Bill  aloiTa  cnniiil  of  low  humnr  in  a  racrliouealyle  with 

C"  i(lin(  Avmeeptn  "hiih  Birm  weallach  oiir  iiteaofa  bur. 
•que  poire.    There  la  a  relined  tpaciet  of  ludjctoua 
'«  jrat  lander,  linory  yet  elegant,  and 


wNh  «Kh  a  blriidinii  M  the  aeriout  and  the 
■he  raaull  of  lueh  ■  poan  mty  ofian,  1 
furr*.  produce  •  ion  ofambipiiif: 


,,,i... 


_.     ..       ii  laughiBi  at  hii  iiib. 

jaci,«r  whribar  he  >•  Io  be  laughed  at.  Our  adminbla 
Whi.iU'cnift  met  ibii  fata!  •  The  Schod-Miatreia'  of 
Shkbstvve  hti  been  idnirad  fiv  iii  limplicii;  and  ten- 

■ha  infinar  rdilinn  of  •  The  Schont-Miitrati/ which  the 


fimry.     To thii  piece! 

•  Sr^Qunnerlr  Rrnkw.  lal.vlli,  p.  Ill,  where  I  Rniiid  ihli 

fThI"  w(nk.p.ibn»heillnimi.li  turinua  lb(  f  he  maleriah 
Oia  wi4tar'i  reailhii  haa  mllrfted. 

tJm  Cook,  niiaiar  otOff*  Inn,  in  Butler-a  ■  Remain*.' 


Lka  burleBque  ibr  Ih 
Iweitaiion  I  Dade  oa 


qua  id  habiiabilaa 


lajHirpoae.     Tua 

I,  al  Tom  Tbank, 
at  t;iir(joorlioiontiH.io(rja,  an  wnicn  are  ptecea  of  eler*a< 

Iher.  and  a<t*tniaa  it  "  Tha  Schanl-MiilreBa.>>  fcc™  n? 
iJiiidiih  perfbinunca  airerjr  bodr  knowi  Inepemai  tHrt.) 
But  if  a  pi -non  teriouily  calli  ihii,  or  ralher  burkique,  a 
cbiMiih  wiow  apecieaoTpoelrj.heiaira  wron^ .  For  Ibe 
■Kal  reititlir  and  fiinnal  poally  ma j  be  called  iriflm^ .  Uij, 
and  weaknaii.  in  cempariiiin  of  what  la  whltea  wiih  i 

The  Rnl  ednioa  ia  now  IjinR  bciire  ma,  with  iti  ipln- 

pcrrinua,  ill  '  Indei.'     Shinitons,  who  bad  prraily  pleifc 

Ihat  hi««ipa?ar,  Mynde  had  tadlebunfilad  wiihlhepoet'l 
ideal.     Veied  and  diiappnin'ed,  lia  writea, '  1  hare  ber« 

KifUed  Io  death  about  the  ill  eicmliui  of  my  deai^aa. 
othing  ii  cenajn  in  London  but  eipenae,  which  1  can  id 
baar.'  The  Inilh  it,  that  what  ii  placti)  in  Ihe  landrkip 
over  the  thatched- hoite  and  Ihe  birch-tree,  ie  like  afallinf 
moniier  rather  than  a  eeftin^  iun ;  but  tha  fruit^eee  at  the 
end,  the  frapeii  the  filauq,  ibe  melon,  and  the  Ca 
pean,  Mr  Mynde  hai  made  aulGcienily  lemplini- 
edition  conlaiBi  only  Iwcnlwifhl  ittBiai,  which  1 
aAerwarda  eolar^ed  10  thirty-five.  Several  itanaaa  I 
been  omitted,  and  they  have  aba  paaaed  Ihrosiih   n 


in  the  aecond 


Improved  thoa  I 

In  Dverr  vKlin  mark*!!  wiib  Iklle  eiilr*, 

Embower' d  in  Ireea,  und  banlly  known  1 

•  1  have  uiually  foui.i)  the  B<hnal.MlHieia  pr 


VWn  dnik  in  l>ml|i  *b«l  niil » 
r  (igtHb  Miua,  M  UwjfrM  edilioa, 


LITERATDRE. 


Whkh  bcui 


II,  11 13,  K  ukl  ISUitL 


i  iiM  iaih  uhi  SOih  II 


of  piyiug  hi>  cniDiili- 

BtUI.  lo  I    UUIKulW 


tux  uiuillj  bcsn  Ih*  |.>blKniUl>'xikKllfri;livtII0lfc 
itsriuM  «ifl  (nuni  our  FrEDch  inrf  Iiiliu  rinli.  Ii  um 
pucKi,  |f  ih«  t«ider>>  w  b*  ru-lxl  b.  the  e»nipr«ri 

<notiD| ;  bin  ihe  TulitH  uf  ihc  ihouflm  fofin  Uicir  sm 

ttnt  nmning  ibid  uulhir,  aod  ihi  frnH  ofm  dcaiif  m 
Ihe  nxldle  of  ■  liiii>.  ■  the  Club  cf  HetcuU* ;  DnJaa 
••nHsiimHi  .uiMRled  is  it,  Chuichai  tbUHid  it,  ind  Coih 
per  aiumiiinl   id  mile  a.    Greu  tw«  gf  iboubl  ■■b 


tofcDiat  Uuuifht,  wnh  ti  niho 
le  linu  rrom  ihe  School  Mi>"ra 
*  neion  lb*  lijdicriw  iHDii 


Tlw  wibjeei  pmpo»ed. 


depr-ainooofihejor- 

SofOe  pecnlianti'rft  tmli- 

•ciiaai.,  with  ■  ibnrl 
■kFlch   of    the    (DTI- 

■eriDiinnofbeFilitn- 
reoTtb* 


Ie>  roLiciu. ' 

rhBiCTIOHnflhepMI 


Bixinone 
And  hetb  I 
Thii  u  ill 


txm,  in-l  faniSatto 


A  eban  Bd  of  lhi>  i 


Theroreat/anrnpl*.      tS 

A  eketcb  of  the  partial. 

lu  tjmptomi  DTobelb 


mljlit" 


And  ihii  h>ib  mM  that  sh,  ih«i  rut  be  mti 

Moie  ihu  ibc  fbii*r.fkib«  oT  ibia  child ; 

Fw  llmuih  SfHiia,  fan  Ma  Hi*  im  ajra  and  tbms 

He  >«ild  be  caU'il,  hiaedonh,  Ui  £ii^  nyH, 

Finer  Ihu  wai  hie  Spaubh,  'if  nj  oath 

WillbareceiTHln«wrt;  if  do),  woald  I 

M(delMlh'ilhini»!    »»>'■  all  I  cu  ■npnlT 

To  j«ir  deaeri  oho  ban  d«w  it,  friud;     AW  Ato 

Flirt  eflMlition,  and  bo  mrj  m ; 

Wh.n  f«a  bubold  BH  wi>b  ar  eetr*,  Ib«  maa 

lat,  wbich  ^  onlir  can ! 


That  ••.■aM  ban  do* 


A  parallel  im 
adHDiafv 


id  A  hfail  oT  iraal  inpgr- 

T  tanee,                             t 

a  The  pie)  J  at  the  poM  is 

i-  Rlathia  Id  thai  •chool- 

if  hid  ih«  fim  tr^MK^ 

t  kT  a  ciaTai*  pairtat, 

[Thia  M '   -  ' 


BhrrehtiroTatal*, 
Mofcrnnf   iMBactBa, 

No.  9. 


if'H T         |~n'~n  pTTTlnmni  iirrTjija  f\tdt  imi 

SHf*  for /anM,  and  Pnab^tr  far  JtfiM*  or  Af^il*  f  H« 

»  Ihe  Spaniih  bawc' 


m  i.«iir  lainLi;*,** 
Where  LoDd«>a  lawr*  Ik  tuirela  abow 

Bd  BaulT  b*  the  Tbaiwa'i  nla. 
Fun  Ar^HHa,  child  oT  ooe ! 

For  BU]>  1  dif  bwt  aU  and  n(bad. 
And  u  ibn  heard  iha  wiTaa  aria*, 

Aod  u  ihee  heard  iha  Meaka  wtadM  IMM 


(probalf  wiitt.a  br  fflickle.) 
oT  Arabella  StiMit,  Mr  Lotte  ehatnw,  ^ 
'       '  ia   hiriorr.'     Tbevhole   VI*  at  UM 

*  Lang  aterlhb  UTirl*  wu  coabmnI.  Mia  AlkkipaUMMI 
■r  <  Cnun  »r  Jaiaii  ihe  fin*.'    Thel  aitreiiabli  wrlar  bM 

-rtiiin  ber  iBP'ilar  toliim™.  wkhow  irt«(r  - -'-     — 

M  I  llCiln  the  iliM>>rilbniV>.  endow  riniele  ' 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


kiiuoui  uid  cvnuutKiarj.  How  mch  •Itilii  danmi 
cJsoii  u  h<r  hfi  eanu>leil  of  couU  produce  rcoiJ 
(teul)'  diipruporiiinrd  in  ihtif  ippannl   auH,  nu 

llul  Uii*  Isdjiu  B  lr«|iunLly  (lluded  to  byhn  rorMgn 

The  hiii[!^i  nf  Ih*  Ledj  Armbclti 
iaiD  ihe  grnneM   rmn.     Her  rjiitf  hi> 

luUrT  vf  ■  remile,  h  no>  ihe  Inil  impo 

Lai);  Anbclli  Ih*  derociin  undenli 

(Ironit  di<|K>iiLi<HU  oT  her  aunl,  lh<  G«i 

borj ;  and  by  ■oaiher  nwrnrspucin  nf  ■ 

•Meru  that  iha  Ladr  Anbclli  wu  <tiii 

(ir  bniiiiy,  nw  inlelleetuil  auelilKi.*     Thu  tuihor 

dvci'ion   perpleicd  Ihe  modem  ediloe,  KippU,  who 


edj  Kipp»  hid  (kencd  frv 
u  1  (ngle  BDtr,  which  ehoi 


bund,  in  Bdlerd,  id 
iho  LedjArebellii 
c«l   (foiue,  ihounb  e. 


'  TtMi  lady,'  he  uyi, '  w»  not  more  diiuafuuhad  lot  ihi 
^luiy  of  her  binh.  ihu  relrbrUrd  lor  het  fine  pane  end 
leemlni;  end  yei,'  he   eddi,  in  ell  ihr  eiin|iliriiy  of  hi 

in  Ihent  memoin  hid  not  MtEielvn  put  her  in  h»  Iwi  < 
Innwd  women,  and  Mr  Phili|«  (Miliun'a  nephew)  »in 

'  The  Lirfy  Anbell*,'  Tor  hj  Ihai  aime  ihe  ie  Moil) 
ooiined  br  hrr  ewnemparariee,  rather  than  br  hvr  auidi 
nimcnf  Stiun.or  by  iHr  irHrrird  oae  nf  SnimDor,  ai  ih 
laurriy  nibecribed  hrnrir,  wii,  by  her  affinllT  wiih  Jame 
the  Firal,  end  our  Eliiabeth,  placed  near  Lhr  ihmne  ;  lo 


natedit 


•rel  mrmg  an  whieb  her  cbaraoer  and  her  niarortunea  re. 

Thb  proftoied  maich  waa  deairable  In  all  panira ;  bin 
there  wii  one  irraler  than  Ihem  all,  who  Tirbait  ihe  bane. 
Bliiabelh  inrrrpomi ;  aha  impr^aonrd  ihe  Lad»  Aribrtli, 
and  would  not  dellier  her  up  In  lhr  hinr.  nTwhom  ahe 
apoke   wilh  aaperity,  and   enn   wiih   conlempl.t     The 

•  MaranainlhfBkwnphliBrltaiinlni.  Thli  trm  blunf'rr 
haa  been  ilnrnetl  by  Mr  Lodite-  The  caher  I  aubmh  In  iha 
madfr'a  jmlenvnl.  A  cnMrrnimTBry  kner-arrhier.  allndinr 
tnlhedtinthf  Arabella  and  SavniMir,  which  alarmerf the  fieri' 
liFh  aa  mitrh  mnre  than  Iha  Enfthh  party,  irlla  iir,  amnnr 
Mhar  reaanna  of  Iha  llole  Jan^er  uT  Iha  pnlilkal  hiAiienre  nf 
the  panlaB  ihemeelTaa  over  iha  pHippI",  ill  ai  not  snty  thrlr  pre, 
»-ndiina  ware  Tar  mnevrd,  bnheadda,  'ThFyarera  nncrarr. 
AllbfHhhi  Ihrk  peivona  and  thebr  bDuae«.i  Mamliahnithe 
■rm  siifnrenil  in  ha  neitern  acreFaaihin  i  but  In  the  xiie  of 
■<al  ilay.  I  Ihtaik,  uniiraeenil  la  <ip|veed  in  irarloui  In  ihe  r*i>a 
aT  the  penpla,  meen<n(lhal  Ihrir  prmna  ami  ihalr  beu'eea 


Idenut  rerellert  ar 


•.buacriUraland 


penuoil  nailrcT,  uud-.  her  arerae  lu  ace  a  eucceaaor  gi 
her  courl,  o.  eieo  lo  hear  of  a  duiinl  one  j  in  a  aucc^iKr 
ahe  could  only  (Kw  a  aHupctiior.  CaDden  lelli  lu  ihal  [.le 
TrFquenily  uhaenrrd,  thai  '  moat  men  netlecleil  ihe  aciinif 

kci  Ihia  polilical  coqueUe  nol  only  lired  id  eipenenca,  bul 


Ekbabath  learinia  poinl  ao  inportini  alwaya  proUe. 
■laiical,  railed  up  ihe  aery  till  ibe  ao  ^really  drxded  i  :[ 
nulliplied  the  ■•piranli,  while  eiery  party  buaiuured  iiaail 
hy  aelecLing  iu  own  elaimaal,  and  none  m»<  buail* 
Ihaa  Ihe  coulinrnlal  poweriL  One  of  ihe  na.i  .uricaia  » 
Ihe  prDjrd  of  Ihe  Pope,  who  intending  lo  pui  eaide  Janiia 


hia  infallibiiiiy 

Duke'a  luhaitii 

eaae  Ihe  CirdmJ  ifould  Ihen  b^ume  Kini  uf  Enitan 

ri|ihl  of  ibii  lidy! — pmtiitcd  beublauii-il  ibe  croti!* 


byirrultri>iD(lhechiirrlm'n!  Inihai 
-  -  lid  Ihen  becunie  Kin^  uf  England  ia 


parly.  Panont,  ihe  wily  jeiuil,  w«i  lo  dcuhiful  h<«  iii* 
lady,  when  youni,  aloud  dupoird  luwatda  caibolirisn, 
thai  he  deacribea  '  her  religion  to  be  ai  lentler.  trrrn.  ir.d 

afier  and  aellledacwdin(lo  future  eveiiKindiinra  '  Yd 
in  ten,  when  eba  wia  finally  aenl  iniacoiifineme.il    one 
well  inrorned  of  court  aFaira  wrir.,,  '  tb.l  ihe  Lady  Ara. 
bi-lla  haih  not  hmftmni  mdniotit  la  voprt-'* 
Eern  Henry  IV  of  Franco  wu  nol  unlViendle  to  Ihia 

En,1i_.h  throne.    Il  had  alwaya  been  Ihe  al  ale  >ni™>i(J 


realma  of  Eniland  and  ^Mlaud  aa 
n  of  London, 


iX  wiih  hia  ambaaaador  al  Ihe 

il  waa  her  French  and  8nan>>)i  lUira,  whirh  finaliv'l^H 
lenrd  iho  pnliiicil  manrrdoni  of  ihe  Scoiiiah  MarT^ 


pnliliriana ;  and  perhapa  it  waa  to  withdraw  heraelf  from 
Ihe  rmbinaaimrnu  into  which  aha  wu  thrown,  Ibal,  ae. 
cording  lo  Da  Tbou,  ahe  intended  tn  mart*  «  iob  nf  ina 

Kert  of  N.irlhun'beilai.d;  but  to  the  ieafnur  Irrmr  el 
Ehraheih.  an  En|tiih  Earl  w..  nni  an  olljeri  nri,.M  mac 
niiiide  ihan  a  Scotch  Diibc.      Thia  u  tJie  third  thaduwr 


>h  party.  Haid)y  had  Ihr  nntibrr* 
:o  iho  *  Land  of  Pnmiiae.*  i^hrn  Im 
ihahrn  bt  afa>Ji>b  plol.ohirh  nnr  w^ 
Ie:'  itm.nlvrdBa«lriih.  ard  vw.. 
,  ._,..  jbella.  ThrEroIiiahmonanhKaaM 
bagol  rid  of,  and  Arabella  wu  lo  bectnnnrd.     BrmrM 

„ ,-.----,;. .■ :.■  "I* 'h' raMnn  nf  Wodr* 

Ha  Complalnanf  EMiahrlh'aliTilnirnlnrMnii  iKat  lhei|i>rrn 

hia  uncle'a  danahier,  Jtrabrlli.inhe  n^arrtrriin'ht 


aaprnaTdemiKhnillaprechia  rimiraelifkhoBey  i<p  EartflaL 
ahriMedhirah  wml*,  eiurcaainr  much  cnnten.pi  ofllie  kii^ir 
Winwood'a  Mm.  1. 4  >■  » 

•  Bee  a  verrruikwr  Ifitrr.  Ihe  f  CXCIX  of  CarrilniF  D'Oa. 
"'■  \i  ';  »*5"  f.'"."'  """"•  "Pwl  1"  hrdiiaie  tha 
ninnueM  of  P.ntlanri  by  jnlahit  ihrir  armire  with  ih<w  .,f  •  tr- 
brilr,'  Hid  Ihe  rommruHor  wriiea  ihai  ihK  P.nrliah  lady  had 
a  pany,  cnwiaiinr  etali  thnw  Rnillrh  who  had  bean  thr  JnriVa 


nr  Ihe 

IBDtlal.  I         i  WitlT         - 
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tbaae  sily  eonspWrntora  hanof;  wntteo  lo  her  requesting  let> 
ter*  to  be  addresed  to  the  King  ol'  Spain,  she  iauf  hed  at  the 
letter  she  received,  and  sent  it  lo  the  King.  Thus  for  a 
•sesa^  lime  was  Arabella  to  have  been  diteen  of  England. 
TIds  occurred  in  160S,  but  was  followed  by  no  barsb 
muftsures  from  James  the  First. 

In  the  following  year,  1604, 1  have  discovered  that  for 
the  third  lime,  ibe  lady  was  offered  a  crown  !  *  A  greftt 
arobiusador  is  coming  from  the  King  of  Poland,  wiioae 
chivf  errand  is  to  demand  my  Lady  Arabf  lia  in  mar- 
riage for  his  master.  So  may  your  princess  of  the  blood 
Ei»w  a  great  queen,  and  thtrh  we  mall  be  safe  from  tha 
ng*r  t^f  miaaupeneribing  UtUn.**  This  last  passage 
seems  lo  allude  to  something.  What  is  meant  of  *  the 
danger  of  missuperscribing  letters  T* 

If  this  royal  offer  was  ever  made,  it  was  certainly  for- 
bidden. Can  we  imagine  the  refusal  to  have  come  from 
th«r  ladv,  who,  we  shall  see,  seven  years  afterwards,  com- 

Clained  that  the  king  had  neglected  her,  in  not  providing 
er  with  a  suitable  maich  ?  It  was  this  very  time  that 
Ofie  of  those  buiterflies,  who  quiver  on  tlie  fair  flowers 
of  a  court,  writes,  ih«t  *  My  Ladye  Arabella  spends  her 
time  in  lecture,  retding,  &<-.,and  she  will  not  hear  of  mar. 
riage.  Indirf  ctly  there  were  speaches  used  in  the  reciim* 
roendation  of  Count  Maurice,  who  preiendeih  to  be  Duke 
of  Goildres.  I  dare  not  attempt  her.*f  Here  we  find 
another  princely  match  proposed.  Thus  far,  to  the  Lady 
Arabella,  crowns  and  husfcKsnds  were  like  a  fairy  baiK|Uet 
seen  at  moonlight,  opening  on  h^r  sight,  impa^able  and 
vannhins  at  the  moment  of  approach. 

Arabella,  from  certain  circunis'anres,  was  a  dependant  on 
the  king's  bountv,  which  flowed  very  unequally  ;  often  re- 
duced to  great  personal  distress,  we  find  by  her  letters,  that 
*  she  prared  for  present  money,  though  it  shotild  not  be 
annually.*  I  have  discovered  that  James  at  length  grant- 
ed her  a  pension.  The  royal  favours,  however  were  protH 
ably  limited  to  her  food  behaviour.^ 

Prom  1804  to  1606,  is  a  period  which  forms  a  blank  leaf 
in  the  story  of  Arabella.  In  thu  last  year  this  unfortunate 
lady  had  again  fallen  out  of  favour,  and,  as  usual,  the  cause 
was  myirterious,  and  not  known  even  to  the  writer.  Cham- 
berlain, in  s  letter  to  Sir  Ralph  Winwnod,  mentions  *  the 
Lady  Aral^lla's  bu^ine^a,  wfuUaoever  ii  loas,  is  ended,  and 
she  restored  lo  her  former  place  and  graces.  The  king 
gave  her  a  cupboard  of  plate,  belter  than  9001.  for  a  new 
year's  gi(\,  and  1000  marks  to  pay  her  debts,  besides 
some  yearly  addition  to  her  maintenance,  want  being 
thoufht  the  chirfest  cause  of  her  discontentment,  thoiich 
ahebenai  aliojfHher  free  from  atiapieion  of  being  eoUapaed.^^ 
Another  mysterious  expression  which  would  seem  to  allude 
either  to  politics  or  religion ;  but  the  fart  appears  by  an- 
other writer  to  have  been  a  discovery  of  a  new  project  of 
marriage  without  the  king's  consent.  This  person  of  her 
choice  is  not  named ;  and  it  was  to  divert  her  mind  fmm 
the  too  constant  object  of  her  thoughts,  that  James,  after  a 
severe  reprimand,  had  invited  her  to  partake  of  the  festivi- 
ties of  the  court,  in  that  season  of  revelry  and  reconcilia- 
tion. 

We  now  apfimach  that  event  of  the  Lady  Arabella's 
Efe,  which  reails  like  a  romantic  fiction  :  the  catastrophe, 
too,  is  firmed  by  the  Aristotelian  canon ;  for  its  misery, 
its  pathos,  and  its  terror,  even  romantic  fiction  has  not  ex- 
cee^ded  ! 

It  is  probable  that  the  king,  from  some  political  motive, 
had  decid4*d  *hat  the  Lady  Arabella  should  lead  a  single 
fife :  but  sttch  wise  purposes  frequently  meet  with  cross 
ones ;    and  it  happened  that  no  woman  was  ever  more 

•  This  mannscrifit  letter  from  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
m  Otibert.  Carl  of  Shrewsbury,  Is  dated  finom  Hampion>CouiT, 
Oct  3. 1W3.     Sloiine*s  MS9.  41(11. 

t  Lodge**  niiifltratkms  of  British  Hlrtory,  Hi,  288.  It  is  ciiri. 
•OS  to  o^^aarre.  that  this  letter  by  W.  Fowler,  is  dated  on  the 
sam^  dar  as  the  mnnuscrint  letter  I  have  just  quoted,  and  it  Is 
lirerted  to  the  Mme  EsrI  of  Shrewsbury :  so  thsi  the  EsrI 
■lusi  have  received,  in  one  day,  accounts  of  two  different  pro« 
iectt  of  marriage  (or  hin  oek;e '  This  shows  how  much  Ara- 
tella  eneafed  the  ile^igns  of  foreigners  and  natives.  Will, 
fowler  Wits  n  rhvming  and  fantastical  secretary  to  the  queen 
•f  James  the  FIrtt 

I  Two  lener«<>fAral}el1a,  on  distress  of  money,  sre  preserved 
bf  Bailanl.  The  discovery  of  a  pension  I  made  in  Sir  Julius 
C-ewro  mHi.'wrripie  •  where  one  is  menthmed  of  18002  to  the 
Lsdv  ArabeliML     htomno  a  MS.  4180. 

Mr  Lod^e  has  shown  that  the  king  on«s  granud  ber  the  doty 
momw. 

I  Wlnivood«aMcaorMs,  m,  117— IIIL 


solicited  to  the  comugal  atate,  or  teems  to  have  been  ■• 
little  averse  to  it.  Every  noble  youth,  who  sighed  for  di^ 
t'mction,  ambitioned  the  notice  uT  the  Lady  Arabella ;  and 
she  vras  so  frequently  contnving  a  marriase  for  herself, 
that  a  courtier  of  that  day  writing  to  anotner,  observes, 
Mheee  affectations  of  marriage  in  her,  do  give  aome  advan* 
tage  to  the  worki  of  impartmg  the  reputation  of  her  coo* 
•tant  and  virtuoua  disposition.''*' 

The  revels  of  Chnstmas  had  hardly  closed,  when  the 
Lady  Arabella  forgot  that  she  had  been  forgiven,  and 
again  relapsed  into  her  old  infirmity.  She  renewed  a  con- 
nexion, which  had  commenced  m  childhood,  with  Mr 
William  Seymour,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Beauchamp, 
and  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Hertford.  His  character  has 
been  finely  described  by  Clarendon :  He  loved  his  studies 
and  his  repose ;  but  when  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  he 
closed  his  volumes  and  drew  his  sword,  and  was  both  an 
active  and  a  skitfiil  general.  Charles  I  created  him  Mar^ 
quis  of  Hertford,  and  governor  of  the  prince ;  he  fived  tb 
the  Restoration,  and  Charles  II  restored  him  to  the  duke- 
dom of  Somerset. 

This  treaty  of  marriage  was  detected  in  Febmary  1809, 
and  the  parties  summoned  before  the  privy  council.  Sey- 
mour was  particularly  censured  for  daring  to  ally  himself 
with  the  royal  blood,  although  that  bkrad  was  running  in 
his  own  veim.  In  a  manuscript  letter  which  I  have  die- 
covered,  Seymour  addressed  the  lords  of  the  privy  foundL 
The  style  is  humble  ;  the  plea  to  excuse  his  intended  awr- 
riage  .u,  that  being  but  *  A  young  brother,  and  sensible  of 
mine  own  good,  ui^niown  to' the  world,  of  mean  estate,  not 
bfirn  to  challenge  any  thing  by  my  birthright,  and  there- 
fore my  fortunes  to  be  raised  by  my  own  endeavour,  and 
she  a  lady  of  great  honour  and  vn^e,  and,  as  I  thoaght, 
of  great  means,  I  did  plainly  and  honestly  endeavour  law* 
fully  to  gain  ber  in  marriage.'  There  is  nothing  romantic 
in  this  apology,  in  which  Seymour  describes  himself  as  a 
fortune  nunter!  which,  however,  was  probably  done  to 
cover  his  undoubted  affection  for  Arabella,  whom  he  had 
early  known.  He  savs,  that  *  he  conceived  that  this  noble 
ladv  might,  without  offence,  make  the  choice  ef  any  subject 
within  this  kingdom ;  whidi  conceit  wss  begotten  in  me 
upr>n  a  general  report,  aAer  her  htdynhiu's  iaat  baing  ealtad 
before  your  lardahipa.^  that  it  might  be.'  He  tells  the  story 
of  thiM  ancient  wooing—-*  I  bojdly  intnxled  myaelf  mto 
her  ladyithip's  cliamber  in  the  court  on  Candlemasa  dav 
last,  at  what  lime  I  imparted  my  desire  unto  her,  which 
was  entertained,  but  with  this  caution  on  either  |«rt,  that 
both  of  us  resolved  not  to  proceed  to  any  final  conclusion 
without  his  majesty's  most  gracious  favour  first  obtained. 
And  this  was  our  first  meeting!  After  that  we  had  a 
second  meeting  at  Brigg's  house  in  Fleet-street,  and  then 
a  third  at  Mr  Baynton's;  at  both  which  we  had  the  bke 
conference  and  resolution  iw  before.'  He  assures  their 
lordships  that  both  of  them  had  never  intended  marriage 
without  his  majesty's  approbation.! 

But  Love  laughs  at  privy  comicils,  and  the  grave  pro- 
mises made  by  two  frightened  lovers.  The  parties  were 
secretly  married,  which  wss  discovered  about  July  in  the 
following  year.  They  were  then  separately  confined,  the 
lady  at  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry  at  Lambeth,  and 
Sevmoiir  in  the  Tower,  for  *  his  contempt  in  marrying  a 
lady  of  the  royal  family  without  the  king's  leave.' 

This,  their  first  con^nement,  was  not  rigorous ;  the  lady 
walked  in  her  garden,  and  the  lover  was  a  prisoner  at  largn 
in  the  Tower.  The  writer  in  the  Biographia  Britairaiea, 
observes,  that  *8ome  intercourse  thev  had  by  lettera, 
which,  after  a  time,  was  discovered.'  tn  this  nittory  Ok 
love  these  might  be  preootis  doctraients,  and  in  the  library 
at  Lonff-leat  these  love-epistles,  or  perhaps  this  volume, 
may  yet  lie  unread  in  a  corner.}  Arabella's  epistolary 
talent  was  not  vulgar,  Dr  Montford,  in  a  mamiscript  letter, 
describes  one  of  those  effusions  which  Arabella  addrei««>d 
to  the  king.  *  This  letter  was  penned  by  her  in  the  best 
terms,  as  she  can  do  right  well.  It  was  oAen  read  with> 
out  offence,  nay,  it  was  even  commended  by  his  highnese, 
with  the  applause  of  prince  and  council.'    One  oTthean 

♦  W1nwood*s  Memorisls,  Vol.  Ill,  110. 

t  This  evhiently  alludes  to  the  gentleman  whose  name  ap> 
pears  ikn,  which  occasioned  Arabella  to  incur  the  klng*t  dis> 
plearare  before  Christmas ;  the  Lady  Arabella,  It  la  quits  claar, 
was  resolvetllv  bent  on  marrying  herself! 

1  Hart.  MSd,  700S. 

^  It  is  on  reconl  that  at  Long  .teat,  the  aaatoTtlia  Maitpris  of 
Bst'i,  r«rtain  papers  of  Arabella  are  prrssrved.  I  leavn  if 
the  noble  owner  the  pleasure  of  the  research. 
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riDi  iwLir  oThflaru  to  firmljr  juintrd,  whiltf,  in  hr 

'  impri«ntDinl,  Ihc  lecrel  ih«i|hl  Ibii  hs  linn)  id 

■n,  ftllad  hsr  ifiuil  wilh  thw  couKiauiiwH  ntiiu 

1  oiFr  ihat  ■icklv  frioK  h  uurliF  buMus 

i^  Ar^iMt  to  Atr  fFtUaa  5qFiT. 

■  [  un  aio^iiu  Kirrjr  lo  bnr  IhU  jou  hiTa  ml  Iwc 
*(ll.  i  priv  rouM  aw  know  Irulji  hiM  jau  da,  uxj  irhi 
wu  Ihs  caiiw  uC  It.  I  ui  mx  uiiifiiid  wiih  Ihc  nui 
8Bii)l||i»aft<r  U;  bul  if  il  Im  i  ccU,  I  will  npurs  k  I 
HHW  ■i-MWlht  baiwiil  lu,  humf  mjFjelf  (crtiBn  ■  •wullt 
cbHk  ■■  Iho  auDo  iiM  wilh  K  cold.  Fw  Oxl'i  xki,  1< 
aM  tour  ifitf  of  imad  »«*  upon  joib  IwIt.  You  ni 
•rtV  ""■"'*"'  iKoBwimmcM  it  will  bring  pmio;  «i 
DD  ronuiiF,  t  muurc  ya,,  diuuu  n(  H  nHKti  u  Ihtl  w.a 
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■«■,  u  Minx  ujT'i  WE  lUf ,  by  God'i  tnin,  be  ht|i|» 
■ban  wo  luuk  Sai,  iu  btii"!  •utftrni  10  ruj-ij  liUiwll  wj 

I,  fur  111^  part,  iliall  ihink  DjiHiT  ■  palMra  oT  laiiroriui 

No  iruaitiian  W  Ihv  <li>|inirH  IH  rf  Ihn  ciHrfiirl  ofjo 


(HI  wilh  Uiiih.  Bul  1  aiaim  n>x>clf',  it  11  plrair  riM 
na)ciii;  in  your  own  ■•■MkMO  <o  ciii<aidr(  ihunwgl'ly  at  mj 
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dfMm  wliuii  I  br.alho.' 

Il  II  indurlrd,    '  A  lopy  of  mjr  pcliuon  10  iho  Kuij*! 

lal  II  all  be  conrnl  wiib  Um  ahaiiow  of  your  royal  bfliif- 
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«r  lour  maWtty'a  Uwxt  lo  then.' 

1  lind  a  Ml'r  ..TLad.  Jam.   l><inin>«>d,  In  reply  ia  Ihi* 

Ihti  quern  lu  prrical  10  hi.  majoaiy.  li  wu  10  Icara  iha 
CBu-c  c.f  A'Dbrlla'a  eoalincninii.  The  |>iihy  aHprHriMi 
<4^J.niei1beKir>il  u  chiiaclorulic  of  lh<-  monarrh  ;  and 

10  have  bet-Ti  t  lady  iiir«urlleDi  jiid|rm«Bl,  vbowtd,  l^  tba 
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doubt  of  her  obedience.*  'Obedience  ia  that  required,* 
r«fiiied  the  kin^,  *  which  bein^  |ierfuriii«d|  1  wiU  do  ai«>re 
fur  h«r  than  the  expt-cled.** 

The  kini;,  hiiwever,  with  his  tMuai  indulgence,  appears 
to  have  concerned  that  Lady  Arabella  •houki  rt-main  lor 
a  month  ai  Hijthgate,  in  conhiieoient,  till  she  had  Miffi- 
citnitiy  recovered  to  proceed  to  Durham,  where  the  bishop 
pocied,  unaccompanied  by  his  char)(e,  to  await  her  reoef^ 
iiofl,  and  to  the  great  relief  of  the  fnends  of  the  lady,  wbo 
bitped  she  was  stUk  witbm  the  reach  of  their  eares  or  of 
the  royal  farnur. 

A  secood  BMnth's  delay  was  granted,  in  oooeeqoeace 
sf  tha*  letter  winch  we  hare  before  noticed  as  so  impree- 
bve  and  so  elegant,  that  it  was  commended  by  the  kiag, 
and  applauded  by  pnuce  Henry  and  the  council. 

But  the  day  of  her  departure  hastened,  and  the  Lady 
Arabella  betrayed  no  symptom  of  her  first  despair.  She 
OfK'oly  declared  ht- r  resignation  to  lier  fate,  aiMl  showed 
her  obedient  willingness,  by  being  even  over-careful  in 
little  preparations  to  make  easy  so  long  a  journey.  Such 
ten«ler  gnef  had  won  over  the  heart  U*  her  keepers,  who 
ctHild  not  but  sympathize  with  a  |iniicess,  whose  love,  holy 
and  wedded  too,  was  crossed  only  by  the  tyranny  of 
statesmen.  But  Arabella  had  not  within  that  tranouilliiy 
i»iih  winch  she  had  luiird  her  keef»ers.  She  and  Sey- 
ro<rtjr  liad  concerted  a  flight,  as  b<jld  in  its  plot,  and  as 
brautifully  wUu,  as  any  recordrd  in  romantic  story.  The 
day  prccelding  her  departure,  Arabella  found  it  not  dilRcult 
to  persuade  a  female  attendant  to  consent  that  she  woukl 
Slitter  her  to  pay  a  ta»t  visit  to  her  husband,  imd  to  wait 
fi»r  her  return  at  an  appointed  hour.  .Mure  solicilous  for 
the  happiness  of  lovers  than  for  the  repose  of  kings,  this 
atrendaiit,  in  utter  simplicity,  or  with  generous  svmpethy, 
assisted  the  Lady  Arabella  in  liressing  her  in  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  di!>guisings.  '  She  drew  a  |Mitr  of  large  French, 
fashioned  ho«e  or  trowsers  over  her  petticoats ;  put  on  a 
mait*8  doublet  or  coat ;  a  peruke,  such  as  men  wore, 
whose  l«»ng  locks  citvered  her  own  ringlets ;  a  bUck  hat,  a 
b'ack  cl«»ak,  russet  boots  with  red  tops,  and  a  rapier  by 
ber  sifie.'  Thus  accfiutred,  the  Lady  Arabella  stole  out 
wiih  a  fenileman  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.— 
She  ita3  only  proceeded  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  they  stop- 
ped at  a  p«ior  inn,  where  rNie  of  her  confederates  was 
wailing  with  horstfs,  yet  she  was  so  sick  and  faint,  that  the 
ostler,  who  hekl  her  stimip,  observed,  that  *  the  genlieman 
could  hardly  h*»id  mit  to  L<»ndon.'  She  recruited  ner  spirits 
bv  riding;  the  blood  mantled  in  her  face,  and  at  six 
o'cl'ck  our  sick  lover  reached  Blackwall,  where  a  boat 
and  s«*rvants  were  waiting.  The  watermen  were  at  first 
ordered  tn  Woolwich  :  there  they  were  desired  to  push  on  to 
Gravesend.  then  to  Tilbury,  where,  complsinine  of  fatigue, 
they  landed  to  refresh;  but,  tenuited  by  their  freight,  they 
reached  Lee.  At  the  break  of  morn  they  discovered  a 
French  vessel  riding  there  to  receive  the  lady ;  but  as 
Seymour  had  not  yet  arrived,  Arabella  was  desirous  to 
lie  at  anchor  f*ir  her  lord,  conscious  that  he  would  not  fail 
to  his  appointment.  If  he  indeed  had  been  prevented  in 
his  escape,  she  herself  cared  not  to  preserve  the  freedom 
she  now  (MMsessed ;  but  her  attendants,  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger of  being  overuken  by  a  king's  ship,  overruled  her 
wishes,  and  hoisted  sail,  whieh  occasioned  so  fatal  a  ter- 
mination to  this  romantic  adventure.  Seymour  indeed  had 
escaped  from  the  Tower ;  he  had  left  his  servant  watch- 
ing at  his  door  to  warn  all  visiters  not  to  disturb  his  mas- 
ter, who  lay  ill  with  a  raging  tooth  ache,  while  Seymour 
in  disfuise  stole  awsv  alone,  following  a  cart  which  had 
insi  brought  wood  to  his  apartment.  He  passed  the  war- 
ders; he  reached  the  wharf,  and  found  hhi  confidential 
man  waiting  with  a  boat,  and  he  arrived  at  Lee.  The 
lime  pressed  the  waves  were  rising ;  Arabella  was  not 
there ;  but  in  tn^  distance  he  descried  a  vessel.  ,  Hiring 
a  fisherroiui  to  take  him  on  board,  to  his  grief,  on  hailing 
it,  he  disci wered  that  it  was  not  the  Frencli  vessel  charg- 
ed with  his  Arabella  ;  in  despair  and  confusion  he  fouml 
anr>ther  ship  from  Newrastle,  which  for  a  good  sum  alter- 
ed his  course,  and  landed  him  m  Flanders.  In  the  mean 
while  I  he  escape  of  Arabella  was  first  known  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  hot  alarm  which  sp'ead  may  seem  ludi- 
crous to  us.  The  poliiic^k!  conseoiiences  attaciied  to  the 
imion  and  the  fhsht  of  these  two  ooves  from  their  rotes, 
shook  with  cmistemaHon  the  grey  owls  of  the  cabinet, 
Hmnt  particularly  the  Scotch  party,  who,  in  their  *error, 

*  These  partkulsrs  I  derlTS  fWvm  the  mantifrripc  letters 
iMong  the  papers  of  Arabella  Scuan.    Hart.  MSS,  700t. 


paralleled  it  with  the  gunpowder  treason,  and  some  poKli* 
cal  danger  must  have  impended,  at  least  m  their  imagina^ 
tion,  ior  Prince  Henry  partook  of  this  cabinet  panic. 

Confusion  and  alarm  prevailed  at  court ;  couriers  were 
desfiatched  swifter  than  the  winds  wafted  the  mhappj 
Arabella,  and  all  was  hurry  in  the  sea  ports.  They  sent 
to  the  Tower  to  warn  the  iieuienaut  to  be  doubly  vigilaat 
over  Seymour,  who,  to  his  surprise,  discovered  tliat 
bis  prisoner  had  ceased  to  be  so  for  several  hours.-* 
James  at  first  was  for  issumg  a  proclamation  in  a  style  sa 
angry  and  vindictive,  that  it  required  the  rooderatimi  oi 
Cecu  to  preserve  the  dignity  while  he  concealed  the  terror 
OI  hi*  majesty.  By  the  a(Kniral*s  detail  ol'  his  impetuous 
aM>vements,  he  seemed  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy's  fleet;  for 
the  courier  is  urged,  and  the  post-masters  are  reused  by  a 
siiperscri|ition,  which  wamea  them  of  the  eventful  de«> 
patch:  *  Haste,  haste,  post  haste!  Haste  for  your  lifo, 
your  life  !'*  The  foroily  of  the  Seymours  were  m  a  stats 
of  distraction ;  and  a  letter  from  Mr  Francis  Seymour  la 
his  grandfather,  the  Earl  of  Uertfiwd,  residing  then  at  his 
scat  far  remote  from  the  capital,  to  acquaint  him  of  the 
escape  of  his  brother  and  the  lady^  still  bears  to  posterity 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  tr^adations  and  eonsteraa- 
tion  of  the  old  earl ;  it  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  n%bt, 
accompanied  by  a  summoes  to  attend  the  privy-oounciL 
In  the  perusal  of  a  letter  written  in  a  small  hand,  and  fill- 
ing more  than  two  folio  pages,  such  was  his  agitation,  that 
in  holding  the  ta|>er  he  must  have  burnt  what  he  probably 
had  not  read ;  the  letter  is  scorched,  and  the  flame  has  per- 
forated it  in  so  critical  a  part,  that  the  poor  old  earl  joor* 
neyed  to  town  in  a  slate  of  uncertainty  and  confusioa. 
Nor  was  his  iern*r  so  unreasonable  as  it  seems.  Trea** 
son  had  been  a  political  calamity  with  the  Seymoura. 
Their  |»rogenitor  the  Duke  of  Somerset  the  protector,  had 
found  that  *all  his  Ininours,' as  Frankland  strangely  eXf- 
presses  it,  *  had  helped  him  too  forwards  to  hop  headless.' 
Henry,  Elisabeth,  and  James,  tavs  the  same  writer,  con- 
sidered that  it  was  needful,  as  iiM^eed  in  all  aovereigniiea, 
that  those  who  were  near  the  crown  *  sboukl  be  narrowly 
looked  into  for  marriage.' 

But  we  have  left  the  lady  Arabella  alone  and  moomfbl 
on  the  seas,  not  praying  fur  favourable  gales  to  convey  her 
away ;  but  still  imploring  her  attendants  to  linger  for  her 
Seymour;  still  straining  her  sisht  to  the  point  of  the  bori- 
soo  for  some  speck  which  might  give  a  hope  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  boat  freighted  with  all  her  love.  Alas! 
Never  more  was  Arabella  to  cast  a  single  look  on  her  lover 
and  her  husband  !  She  was  overtaken  by  a  pink  in  the 
king's  service,  in  Calais  roads ;  and  now  ine  declared  that 
she  cared  not  to  be  brought  back  again  to  her  imprison* 
ment  should  Seymour  secape,  whose  safety  was  dearest 
to  her ! 

The  life  of  the  imhappy,  the  aielanchoiy,  and  the  dis- 
tracted Arabella  Stuart  is  now  to  close  in  an  imprison- 
ment, which  lasted  only  four  years ;  for  her  consiitutitmal 
delicacy,  her  rooted  sorrows,  and  the  violence  of  her  feel- 
ings, Slink  beneath  the  hopelessness  of  her  situation,  and  a 
secret  re«r»lution  in  her  mind  to  refuse  the  aid  of  her  physi- 
cians, and  to  wear  away  the  faster  if  she  could,  the  feeble 
remains  of  life.  But  who  shall  palkit  the  emotions  of  a 
mind  which  so  much  grief,  and  so  much  love,  and  disira»> 
tion  itself,  equally  possessed  ? 

What  paMed  in  that  dreadful  imprisonment  cannot  per- 
haps be  recovered  for  authentic  nistory ;  but  enougn  is 
known ;  that  her  mind  grew  impaired,  that  she  finally  lost 
her  reason,  and  if  the  duration  of  her  imprisonment  was 
short,  it  vras  only  termmsted  by  her  deatn.  Some  loose 
eflTusions,  ofton  begun  and  never  ended,  written  and  eras- 
ed, incoherent  and  rational,  yet  remain  in  the  frai menis  ol 
her  paiiers.  In  a  letter  she  proposed  addressing  to  Vis- 
count Fcnton,  to  implore  for  her  his  majesty's  favour  again, 
she  says,  *  Good,  my  lord,  consider  the  fault  cannot  be  uik 
comniiiied ;  neither  can  any  more  be  required  of  any 
earthly  creature  but  confension  ami  most  humble  submis- 
sion.'   In  a  paragraoh  she  had  written,  and  crossed  out, 

♦  *Thls  emphstk:  lnjuf>ctk>n,»  otwenres  my  friend  Mr  Ham 
per,  '  would  be  effective  when  thf>  m«*s4ienger  could  read  ;*  but 
in  a  letter  written  by  the  Esrl  ofllt^x  nhom  the  year  1^,  to 
the  Lord  Hifrh  Admiral  at  Plvmomh,  I  hare  seen  added  to  the 
wonis  *  Hast.  hsst.  hast  for  lyfe  !*  the  expressive  symbol  of  a 
gallows  prep8re<l  with  a  halter,  whkh  could  not  be  roisiiadsr 
stood  by  the  most  illiterate  of  Mercuries,  thus 
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il  •NiM  that  a  present  of  ber  work  had  been  refuMd  by 
the  king,  and  tbat  ebe  had  no  one  about  ber  whom  she  ! 
Bight  trust.  I 

*  Help  will  come  too  late .  and  be  assured  that  neither  \ 
pAysicton  nor  sCAcr,  hui  whom  J  think  good,  §hmU  eome  abornt 
me  while  I  live,  till  I  have  his  niMJesty**  favour,  without 
which  I  desire  not  to  li?e.  And  (/"  yon  rewmnber  of  oU,  J 
dan  die,  so  I  be  not  guilty  d  my  own  drath,  lutd  oppress 
iMhers  with  my  ruin  too,  if  there  be  no  other  wa^,  as  God 
Ibrbid,  to  whom  I  commit  you ;  and  rest  as  assuredly  as 
heretofore,  if  you  be  the  same  to  me, 

•Your  lordshiu*s  foithful  friend, 

•  A.  S.» 

That  she  had  frenuentlT  meditated  on  suicide  appears 
by  another  letter^-*  I  cou{d  not  be  so  unchristian  as  to  be 
the  cause  uT  my  own  death.  Consider  what  the  world 
would  conceive  if  I  should  be  violently  inforoed  to  do  it.' 

One  fragment  we  may  save  as  an  evidence  of  her  utter 
wretchedness. 

*In  all  humility,  the  most  wretched  and  unfortunate 
creature  that  ever  lived,  prostrates  itselfe  at  the  feet  of 
the  most  merciful  king  that  ever  was,  desiring  nothing  but 
mercy  and  favour,  not  being  more  afflicted  for  any  thing 
than  for  the  |r>sse  of  that  which  hath  binne  this  long  time 
the  only  orofort  it  had  in  the  worid,  and  which,  if  it  weare 
to  do  again,  T  would  not  adventure  the  losse  for  any  other 
worldly  comfort ;  mercy  it  is  I  desire,  and  that  for  Qod*s 
take/ 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Lady  Arabella,  who  from 
foroe  circumstances  not  sufficiently  opened  to  us,  was  an 
Anportant  personage,  designed  by  others,  at  least,  to  play 
a  high  character  in  the  political  drama.  Thrice  selected 
■s  a  queen  ;  but  the  consciousness  of  royalty  was  only  fell 
in  her  veins  while  she  hved  in  the  poverty  oif  dependance. 
Many  gallant  spirits  aspired  after  her  hand,  but  when  her 
heart  secretly  selected  one  beloved,  it  was  for  ever  deprived 
of  domestic  happiness  !  She  is  said  not  to  have  been  beauti- 
ful, and  to  have  been  beautiful ;  and  her  very  ptirtrait,  am- 
biguous as  her  life,  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  She  is 
Slid  to  hsve  been  a  poetess,  and  not  a  single  verse  subsian. 
tiates  her  claim  to  the  laurel.  She  is  said  not  to  have  been  re. 
Biarksble  for  her  intellectual  accomplishments,  yet  I  have 
found  a  Latin  letter  of  her  composition  in  her  manuscripts. 
The  materials  of  her  life  are  so  scanty  that  it  cannot  be  writ- 
ten,  and  yet  we  have  sufRcieni  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  ss  pstheiic  as  it  wouM  be  extraordinary,  could  we  narrate 
its  involved  mcidents,  and  paint  f<»r(h  her  delirious  feelings. 
Acquainted  rather  with  her  conduct  than  with  her  charac- 
ter, for  us  the  Lady  Arsbi^IJa  has  no  historical  existence ; 
and  we  perceive  rather  her  shadow  than  herself!  A  wri- 
ter of  romsnce  might  render  her  one  of  those  interesting 
personages  whose  griefs  hsve  been  deepened  by  their  roy- 
alty, and  whose  adventures,  touched  with  the  warm  hues 
of  love  and  distraction,  closed  at  the  bars  of  her  pris<Hi- 
grate :  a  ssd  example  of  a  female  victim  to  the  state  ! 

*  Through  one  dim  lattice,  fringed  with  ivy  ruund, 
Succeoitive  Kiins  s  languid  radiance  threw, 

To  paint  how  fleme  her  angry  guardian  frown*d, 
To  mark  how  fast  her  waning  beauty  flew  !* 

Sevmour,  who  wai  aAerwards  permitted  to  return,  dis. 
tinguished  himself  by  his  loyalty  through  three  succeMsive 
reigns,  and  retained  his  romantic  passion  for  the  lady  of 
his  first  affections  ;  for  he  called  the  daughter  he  haa  by 
hit  second  lady  by  the  ever-beloved  name  of  Arabella 
Stuart. 

DOMcsTic  Birroar  or  sin  bdwakd  coke. 


Sir  Edward  Coke— or  Cook,  as  now  pronounced,  and 
occaKionally  so  written  in  his  own  times—that  lord  chiefs 
justice  whose  name  the  laws  of  Englsnd  will  preserve— 
Sas  shared  the  fate  of  his  great  rival  the  LonI  Chancellor 
Baron— for  no  hand  worthv  of  their  genius  has  pumued 
Iheir  story.  Bacon,  busied  with  nature,  forgot  himself: 
Coke,  who  was  only  the  greatest  of  lawyejm,  reflected 
with  more  complacency  on  himself;  for  *  among  those 
thirty  books  which  he  had  written  with  his  own  hand,  most 
pleasing  to  himself,  was  a  manual  which  he  called  f^ade 
ifeeum,  from  whence,  at  one  view,  ho  took  a  prospect  of 
his  life  past.*  This  manuscript,  which  Lloyd  notices,  was 
amonf  the  fiOy  which,  on  his  death,  were  seized  on  by  an 
order  <ii  wwincil,  but  some  years  after  were  returned  to 
hts  heir,  and  (his  precious  memorial  may  still  be  disinter- 
red.* 

*ThtoeoqSectnremaynotbevahi;smcsihisnasoeenwni.  i 


I  peat  lawyer,  when  bm  stmck  at  kis  vi»> 

^Nnestic    His  solMnry  knowMgc,  psib 

ened  his  judgment  in  other  studies ;  ui 


Cuke  was  *  the  oracle  of  law,'  bat,  like  too  Many  gml 
lawyers,  he  was  so  completely  ooe,  ns  to  knvo  been  nsi 
thing  else ;  armed  with  law,  hecooMsitied  acts  of  mjunea, 
for  in  how  many  cases,  passion  naizH^  iisetf  wuh  kv 
^nsnmnn  Jne  becomes  Summm  injmria.  OIBcial  viulesm 
brutalized,  and  political  ambitiuo  eziinipaisbed,  every  ^aA 
of  nature  in  this 
tims,  public  or 
baps,  bad  deadened 

▼et  his  narrow  spirit  eould  shrink  wkh  jrakwaj  at  the  es> 
lebrity  obtained  ny  more  bberal  pursuits  tkan  liis  owa. 
The  errors  of  the  great  are  instrwctivw  as  their  viituss, 
and  the  secret  histotr  of  the  outrageous  lawjer  may  havi, 
at  least,  the  merit  oi  novelty,  although  nnc  of  panegyne. 

Coke,  already  enriched  by  his  first  marriai^e,  cumbmsj 
power  with  added  wealth,  m  his  uoioo  with  the  reto  of 
Sir  William  Hatton,  the  sister  of  Thomas,  Lord  Burleigh. 
Family  alliance  was  the  policy  of  that  prudent  age  of  p^ 
biical  mterests.  Bscon  and  Cecil  married  twosisicrt; 
Walsingham  and  MiMmay  two  others ;  Knowles  Essex, 
and  Leicester,  were  linked  by  fsmilv  alliances.  Ehza* 
beth,  who  never  designed  to  marry  aersclf,  was  aoxioQi 
to  intermarry  her  court  dependaints,  and  lo  dispoeeol 
them  so  as  to  secure  their  services  by  family  interests.* 
Ambition  and  avarice,  which  hnd  instisaied  Coke  lo  fusn 
this  alliance,  jpuninhed  their  creature,  oy  mating  him  wok 
a  spirit  haughty  and  intractable  as  bis  own.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  connected  with  the  characler  of  Cohe,  ikal 
this  great  lawyer  suffered  his  second  onarriaf  e  to  tsks 
plsce  in  an  illegal  manner,  and  condescended  to  plead 
Ignorance  of  the  laws!  He  had  been  married  in  a  pnvats 
houve,  without  banns  or  license,  at  a  moment  when  tbs 
archbishop  was  vitrilantly  prosecuting  iuformal  and  irrege* 
lar  marrisfes.  Coke,  with  his  ha^tual  pride,  imagined 
that  I  he  rank  of  the  parties  concerned  would  have  set  hiai 
above  such  restrictions ;  the  laws  which  he  adminbiered 
he  sppears  to  have  considered  had  their  indulgent  excep- 
tions for  the  great.  But  Whitgift  was  a  primitive  Chris- 
tian ;  and  the  circumstance  involved  Coke,  and  the  whok 
family,  in  a  prosecuiion  in  the  ecchssiasiical  court,  and 
nearly  in  the  severest  of  its  penalties.  The  archbishop 
appears  to  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  ovei bearing 
temper  of  this  great  lawyer  ;  for  when  Coke  became  the 
attorney-general,  we  cannot  but  consider,  as  sn  ingenious 
reprimand,  the  archbishop's  gift  of  a  Greek  Testament, 
with  this  messsfe,  that  *  He  had  studied  the  common  law 
long  enough,  and  should  henceforward  study  the  law  ol 
God!' 

The  atmosphere  of  a  court  proved  variable,  with  ss 
stirring  a  genius  ;  and  as  a  constitutional  lawyer.  Coke,  at 
times,  was  the  stem  assertor  of  the  kingly  power,  or  its 
inire|iid  impugner ;  but  his  personal  dispositions  led  to 
predominsnce,  and  he  too  often  usurped  authority  and 
p<i«-er  with  the  relish  of  one  who  loved  th«m  too  keenly. 
*  You  make  the  laws  too  much  lesn  to  your  opinion, 
whereby  you  show  yourself  to  he  a  le^al  tyrant,'  said  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  admonitory   letter  to  C«>ke. 

In  lt^16.  Coke  was  our  of  favour  for  more  causes  than 
one,  and  his  great  rival  Bacon  was  paramount  at  the  coun- 
cil table.^  Perhaps  Coke  felt  more  humiliated  by  sppear- 
ing  before  his  judges,  who  were  every  one  inferior  to  hin 
as  lawyers,  than  by  the  weak  triumph  of  his  enemies, 
who  received  him  with  studied  insult.  The  queen  inform* 
ed  the  king  of  the  treatment  the  disgraced  lord  cbief>jiis- 
tice  had  experienced,  and,  in  an  angry  letter,  James  de- 
clared, that '  he  prosecuted  Coke  ad  eorrectionem^  not  ed 
dutruetionem  :*  and  aAerwards  at  the  council.  spi4te  ol 
Coke  '  with  so  many  good  words,  as  if  he  meant  to  hang 

ten,  I  have  beard  that  the  papers  of  Sir  Edwanl  Coke  are  nil] 
prr*erved  at  Holkham,  the  seat  of  Mr  Coke ;  ami  I  have  also 
neani  of  othere  in  the  possession  of  a  noWe  fnmily.  Mr  Roscoe 
whose  elegant  setiins  it  were  ilesirable  should  be  (^herwise  dj« 
recretl,  is  preparine  a  beautiful  embellished  mtalomje  of  the 
Hrilkham  library,  in  which  the  taste  of  the  owner  will  rival  hk 
muniflreiice. 

A  Hot  of  those  mantiiirripts  to  which  1  allude,  may  be  dk- 
corered  in  the  Lambeth  MS8,  No  MS,  Art  St59,  desrri!)ed  hi 
the  cataloeiir  nn  *  A  note  of  such  thin^  as  were  found  In  a  trunk 
of  Sir  Eilwanl  Coke's  by  the  kine*sft»mmand.  16?4,'  but  mora 
particularly  in  An.  371,'  A  Catali>?neuf  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
papers  then  seized  nnd  brought  to  Whitehall.* 

*  Lloyd's  State*  Woriliies,' art-  SirKichoIss  Bacon. 

f  Mii«s  Aikin's  Court  ofjsmca  the  Firrt  appeared  two  yesffl 
after  this  articie  was  written  ;  it  has  nccasioneil  no  alteratkm. 
I  refer  the  reader  to  her  clear  namtive,  vol.  ii,  n.  80.  and/>.ift* 
out  secret  history  k  rarely  dlacoversd  in  printsd  buoka. 
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him  with  a  silken  halter  ;'  eveo  his  rival  Bacoo  made  this 
nemorablti  acknuwi«Mlgraent,  id  remindiajf  lb«  judges, 
that  *  siich  a  maa  was  oot  every  day  to  be  fotind,  nor  so 
fooii  made  as  Diarred.*  When  his  successor  was  choseo, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Egertun,  in  admioislering  the  oaih, 
accused  Coke  *  of  many  errors  and  vanities  for  his  ambi- 
tious po|mlariiy.'  Coke,  however,  lost  no  friends  in  this 
4isgrace,  nor  relaxed  his  haughtiness;  for  when  the  new 
chief  ju«tice  sent  to  purchase  his  Collar  of  S.  S.,  Coke 
returned  for  answer,  that  *  he  would  not  part  with  it,  but 
leave  it  to  his  p<isterity,  that  they  might  one  day  know  they 
had  a  chief  justice  to  their  ancesior.'*^ 

In  thi«  temporary  alienation  of  the  royal  smiles.  Coke 
attempted  their  renewal  by  a  project  which  involved  a  do- 
mestic sacrifice.  When  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  and 
I«ord  Bacon,  as  lord-4ieeper,  sat  at  the  head  of  affairs,  his 
lordUiip  wai  on  ill  terms  with  Secretary  Winwood,  whom 
Coke  ea:iil^  persuaded  to  resume  a  former  proposal  for 
marrying  his  only  daughter  to  the  favourite's  eklest  broth- 
er. Sir  John  Villiers.  Coke  had  formally  refused  this 
match  from  itie  hi«{h  demands  of  these  jKtrvenus.  Coke, 
vn  prosperity,  *  sticking;  at  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  resolv- 
ing to  give  only  iirn  thousand  marks,  dropped  some  idle 
word:},  that  he  would  n  Jt  buy  the  king's  favour  too  deiu  ;* 
but  now  in  his  adversity,  his  ambition  proved  stronger  than 
bis  avarice,  ami  by  this  stroke  of  deep  policy  the  wily 
lawyer  was  converting  a  mere  domestic  transaction  into 
an  atfair  ol'  state,  which  it  soon  became.  As  such  it  was 
evidently  perceived  by  Bscon  ;    he  was  alarmed  at  this 

rrojected  alliance,  in  which  he  foresaw  that  he  should  lose 
is  hold  uf  the  favourite  in  the  inevitable  rise  once  more  of 
his  rival  Coke.  Bacon,  the  illustrious  philosopher,  whose 
eye  was  only  blest  in  observing  nature,  and  whose  mind 
was  only  great  in  recording  his  own  meditations,  now  sat 
«)own  to  contrive  the  most  subtile  suggestions  he  could 
put  t<»gether  to  prevent  this  match ;  but  Lord  Bacon  not 
only  failed   in  persuading  the  king  to  refuse  what  his  ma- 

fclty  much  wished,  but  finally  produced  the  very  miscfiief 
sought  to  avert — a  rupture  with  Buckingham  himself, 
and  a  copious  scolding  letter  from  the  king,  nut  a  very  ad- 
mirable one  ;t  and  where  the  lord  keeper  trembled  to  find 
himself  called  'Mr  Bacon.' 

Tht-re  were,  however,  other  personages,  than  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  favourite,  more  deeply  concerned  m  this  bu- 
siness, and  who  had  not  hitherto  oeen  once  consulted— the 
mother  and  the  dsughter !  Coke,who,in  ervry  day  concerns 
msued  his  commands  as  he  would  his  law-wriis,and  at  times 
hotdly  asserted  the  rights  of  the  subject,  had  no  other  pa- 
ternal notion  of  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  child  than  their 
•bedience ! 

Lady  Halton,  haughty  to  insolence,  had  been  often  forw 
bkdden  both  the  courts  of  their  msjesties,  where  Lady 
Coropion,  the  mother  of  Buckingham,  was  the  object  of 
her  ladyshiu's  persevering  contempt.  She  retained  her 
personal  influence  by  the  numerous  estates  which  she  en- 
joyed in  right  of  her  former  husbaixl.  When  dike  fell  into 
disgrace,  h>s  lady  abandoned  him  !  and,  to  avoid  her  hus- 
band, frequently  moved  her  residences  in  town  and  conn* 
try.  I  tra  e  her  with  malicious  activity  divfumishing  his 
house  in  H"lbom,  and  at  Stoke.l  seizing  on  all  the  plate 
and  mr>vesbles,  and,  in  fact,  leaving  tne  fallen  statesman 
and  the  late  lord  chief-justice,  eniptv  h>uses  snd  no  coro- 
Ibner !  The  wsrs  between  Lady  llatlon  and  her  husband 
were  carried  on  b*'fore  the  council4ioard,  where  her  lady- 
ship appesred,  acciimpanied  by  an  imposing  train  of  noble 
fiiends.  With  her  accustomed  haughty  airs,  and  in  an 
impc'tal  style.  Lady  Haiton  declaimed  against  her  tyranni- 

*  These  penieulars  I  find  in  the  mannscrlni  letters  of  J. 
Chamberlnin.  dloane  MSd,  4173,  (1610.)  In  the  quaint  style 
of  the  times,  the  common  speech  run,  that  LonI  Coke  bad  been 
ovrnhrowfi  by  four  P's — Pride,  Pmhibitions,  Pnemiinire,  snd 
Frentffative.  It  is  only  with  bis  moral  quality,  and  noc  with 
his  legal  controversies  that  bb  personal  character  h  here  con* 
cenied. 

f  III  the  Lambeth  manuscript.  930,  is  a  teller  of  Lord  Bacon 
to  the  king,  bi  prevent  the  match  between  Sir  John  Viiiiersand 
Mrs  Coke.  Art.  08.  Antuher,  Art.  09.  The  sfiirhed  and  copious 
letter  of  James,  *  to  the  Lord  Keeper,*  is  printed  in  Leuers, 
Speeches,  Charges,  kc,^  Francis  Bacon,*  by  Dr  Birch,  p. 

laa. 

I  Stoke-PocVss,  In  Bucking hamshhre  ;  the  rfelightftil  seat  of 
J.  Fenn,  Ksq.  It  was  the  scene  of*  Oray'e  Long  rtiory,'  ami 
the  chimneys  of  the  ancient  house  sUII  remahi,  to  mnrk  the  In. 
calkv ;  a  column,  on  which  Is  fixed  a  suiue  of  C»ke,  erected 
hy  Mr  Penn,  coosecrsics  ihe  former  abode  of  its  illustrious  in 


cal  hu^band,  so  that  the  lette^wnter  adds,  *  dirers  miti 
tliat  Burbage  couM  not  have  acted  better.'  Burfaage^s 
famous  character  was  that  of  Richard  the  Third.  It  is 
eziraurdmary  that  Coke,  able  to  defend  any  cause,  bore 
himself  so  simply.  It  is  supposed  that  be  bad  bid  bis 
domestic  concerns  too  open  to  animadrersioo  in  the  negleel 
of  his  daughter ;  or  that  he  was  aware  that  he  was  staml- 
ing  bef«>re  no  friendly  bar,  at  that  moment  being  out  of  fa- 
vour ;  whatever  wait  the  caiuie,  our  noble  rirago  c»btained 
a  signal  triumph,  and  *  the  oracle  of  law,'  with'  all  his 

fravity  stood  before  the  couadUtable  hen-pecked.  In  Juno, 
616,  Sir  Edward  appears  to  hsve  yiekled  at  discretion  to 
his  lady,  for  in  an  unpublished  letter  I  find,  that  *  his  curst 
heart  hath  been  forceo  to  yield  to  more  than  he  ever  meant ; 
but  upon  this  agreement  he  flatters  him^lf  that  she  will 
prove  a  rery  g«>od  wife.' 

In  the  following  year,  1617,  these  domestic  aflairs  to- 
tally changed.  The  political  marriage  of  bis  daughter 
with  Viiliers  being  now  resolved  on,  the  business  was  to 
dip  the  wings  of  so  fierce  a  bird  as  Coke  had  found  ia 
Lady  Haiton,  which  led  to  an  eztraordinarv  contest.  The 
motl'ier  and  daughter  hated  the  upstart  Villiers,  and  Sir 
Jtihn,  iitfleed,  promised  to  be  but  a  sickly  bridegroom. 
They  had  contrived  to  make  op  a  written  contract  of  mar> 
riage  with  Lord  Oiford,  which  thev  opposed  against  tho 
propiieal,  or  rather  the  order,  of  Coke. 

The  riolenco  to  which  the  towering  spirits  of  the  conflicts 
ing  parties  proceeded  is  a  piece  of  secret  hbtory,  of  which 
accident  has  preserved  an  able  memorial.  Coke,  armed 
with  law,  and,  what  was  at  least  equally  potent,  with  the 
king's  favour,  entered  by  force  the  barricadocd  houses  of 
his  lady,  to<»k  possession  of  his  daughter,  on  whom  he  ap- 
pears never  to  have  cast  a  thought  till  she  becsme  aa  iii- 
strument  for  his  political  purposes,  confined  her  fiom  her 
mother,  and  at  length  got  Ihe  haughty  mother  herself  im* 
prisoned,  snd  brought  her  to  account  for  all  her  past 


doings.  Quick  was  the  change  of  scene,  snd  the  contrast 
was  ss  wonderful.  Coke,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  to 
the  worM's  surprise,  proved  so  simple  an  advocate  in  his 
own  cause  in  tne  presence  of  his  wife,  now,  to  employ  his 
own  words,  *  got  upon  his  wings  again,'  and  went  on  as 
Lady  Haiton,  when  safely  lodged  in  prison,  describes,  with 
*  his  high-handed  tyrannical  courses,'  till  the  furious  law* 

Jrer  occasioned  a  fit  of  sickness  to  tlie  proud  crest-faBen 
ady.  *Law!  Law!  Law!'  thundered  from  the  lips  ol 
its  '  oracle  ;*  and  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  apfdogeiical  letter  to 
the  kini!  for  having  oppoeed  his  '  riot  or  violence,'  says,  *  I 
disliked  it  the  more,  because  he  justified  it  to  be  law,  which 
was  his  old  uoagj 

The  memorial  alluded  to  appears  to  hsre  been  coii6> 
deniinlly  composed  by  the  legal  friend  of  Lady  Hattnn,  to 
furnish  her  ladyship  with  answers  when  brought  before  tha 
CfrtinciUtable.  It  opens  seversl  domestic  scenes  in  tha 
house  of  that  great  lord  chiefjustice ;  but  the  forcible  sim- 
plicity of  the  style  in  domestic  details  will  show,  what  I 
have  often  observed,  that  our  language  has  not  advanced 
in  expresKion  since  the  age  of  James  the  First.  I  hare 
transcribed  it  from  the  original,  and  its  interest  must  plead 
for  Its  length. 

Jh  Lady  Halbm,- 
«  Madam,  10th  July,  1617. 

'  S^-eing  these  people  snesk  no  Isnguage  but  thunder 
ami  liirhtning,  accounting  this  their  cheapest  and  b^t  war 
to  work  U|ion  yon,  I  would  with  patience  prepare  mysoH 
to  their  extremities,  simI  study  to  defend  tne  breaches  by 
which  to  their  advantage  they  suppose  to  come  in  opoa 
me,  and  hencef(»rth  quit  the  ways  oi  pacification  and  com- 
position heretofore,  and  unseai'onahlv  endesvoiired,  which« 
in  my  opini«m,  lie  most  open  to  trouVle,  scandal  and  daa* 
ger  ;  wherefore  I  will  briefly  set  down  their  objections,  and 
such  answers  to  them  as  I  conceire  proper. 

'  The  first  is,  you  oonreyed  away  your  daughter  from  her 
father.  Answer,  f  had  cause  to  provide  for  her  quiet. 
Secretary  Winwood  threatening  that  she  should  be  mar> 
rieil  from  me  in  i^pite  ol*  my  teeth,  and  Sir  Edward  Cook 
dayly  tormenting  the  girl  with  discourses  tending  to  be^oer 
her  airsinn  her  Iikinr,  which  he  said  she  was  to  submit  ta 
his ;  besides,  my  daughter  daily  complamevl,  and  sought 
tome  fi»r  help;  whereupon,  as  heretofore  I  had  acci 
tom«>d,  I  bestowed  her  apart  at  my  coitstn-german's  h.«« 
for  a  f«'w  days,  for  her  health  and  quiet,  till  mv  own 
ne-s  flir  my  «^tate  were  ended.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
ufkine  me  where  Jte  irst  no  morw  than  ai  other  timea. 
•I  mjf  pinrint  «Ae  had  heen  a  tpteprtrr  of  t  year  from  km,m 
lAc  y«ar  btfon  wkh  my  sisCer  MwrUy, 
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*  Second.  That  jou  endotTuured  to  bestow  her,  end  to 
'  bcr  to  my  I«ord  ol  Oxford  wiibuui  h«r  kuowledge  and 

coneent. 

*  Upon  this  subject  s  lawyer,  by  way  of  invectiTe,  may 
•n  nis  mouth  widr,  and  aniiciuaie  every  hearer's  jud|{- 
mt  by  the  rights  of  a  father ;  iliiSf  danijerous  in  the  (*re- 
'  lot  to  othrrs  ;  to  which,  oeTertbetess,  this  answer  may 

he  justly  returned. 

*  Answer.  My  daughter,  as  aforesaid,  terrified  with  Iter 
fclber'a  threats  and  hard  usage,  and  pressing  me  lo  find 
■one  remedy  from  this  violence  intended,  I  did  compas- 
■ooate  hur  coodiuon,  and  beihuught  myself  of  this  coo* 
tract  to  my  Lord  of  Oxford,  if  so  me  liked,  and  thereupon 
I  gave  it  to  her  to  peruse  and  consider  by  herself,  which 
mo  did ;  »he  liked  it,  cheerfully  writ  it  wiili  her  own  hand, 
■ubscribcd  it,  and  returned  it  to  me;  wherein  Idid  nothing 
of  my  own  will,  but  followed  her**,  after  I  saw  she  was  su 
adverse  (o  Sir  Tbomaa  Villiers,  that  she  Voluntarily  and 


deliberatrly  protested  that  iff  ail  men  iimng  ake  womld 
Mosr  hav«  Ami,  nor  amid  ever  faney  himfor  a  hmebamd. 


'  Secondly.  By  thi«  I  put  her  in  no  new  way,  oi»r  into 
any  other  that  her  father  had  heretofore  known  and  ap- 
proved ;  for  he  saw  such  letters  as  my  lady  of  Oxiiird  bad 
writ  to  me  thereabouts  ;  he  never  forbad  it ;  he  never  uie- 
hked  it ;  only  he  uuki  ihey  were  then  too  young,  and  there 
was  time  enouj;h  fur  the  treaty. 

*  Thirdljr*  He  always  left  his  daughter  to  my  disposing 
aad  my  bnoging  up ;  anowing  that  1  purposed  lier  my  for- 
tune and  whole  estate,  and  as  upon  ihese  reasons  he  left 
ber  to  my  cares,  ao  he  tiued  hinuelf  ubmhUely  qfkerj  never 
meddling  with  her,  neglecting  her^  mnd  earing  nelhmgfor 
her, 

*  The  third.  That  yno  counterfeited  a  treaty  from  my 
Lord  of  Oxford's  to  yourself. 

'  Answer.  1  know  it  not  counterfeit ;  but  be  it  so,  to 
whoee  bjury  ?  If  to  my  Lord  of  Oxford's  (fur  no  man  else 
li  therein  interested,)  it  must  be  either  in  btinour  or  in  free- 
iMild.  Read  the  treaty  ;  it  proves  nrither !  for  it  is  only  a 
coaiplement :  it  i*  no  enKagemeni  presently  nor  futurehr ; 
bendes  the  law  shows  what  forgery  is ;  and  to  counterfeit 
a  private  man's  hand,  nay  a  magietrate's,  makes  not  the 
fruit  but  the  cause,  wherefore  : 

*  Secondly,  the  end  justifies,  at  the  least,  excuses,  the 
fret ;  for  it  was  i»nly  to  hold  vp  my  daughitr'e  mind  to  her 
aeon  choice  and  liking :  fur  her  eye»  only,  and  for  no  other's, 
that  she  might  see  imnie  retribution,  ukI  thereby  with  the 
■lore  constancy  enHure  her  imprisunm-fni,  having  this  only 
antidote  to  resist  the  poifiin  (»f  that  p. ace,  company,  and 
conversation;  myitelfand  alt  her  friends  barred  (rvm  her, 
and  no  person  nor  speech  admitted  to  her  ear,  but  such  as 
ipoke  Sir  Thomtfl  Viliier's  lanjfiiage. 

<The  fourth.  Thai  you  plotted  to  turfirise  your  daugh- 
ter to  take  her  away  by  force,  to  the  bresch  of  the  king's 
Cace  and  particular  commandment,  and  fur  that  pur|»oRe 
d  assv-robled  a  number  of  desperate  fellows,  whereof  the 
coosequrnce  ini|eht  have  been  dangerous;  and  the  aflront 
to  the  king  was  the  greater  that  such  a  thing  was  offered, 
the  king  being  forth  of  the  kingdimi,  which,  by  example, 
ought  h>  '>  drawn  on  other  aMemblies  to  more  dani^erous 
attempts.     This  field  n  laree  for  a  plentiful  babbler. 

'Answer.  I  know  no  such  matter,  neither  in  any  place 
was  there  such  aftserobly  ;  true  it  is  I  itpoke  to  Turner 
lo  provide  me  some  tall  fellows  for  the  taking  a  p<»8- 
■cmion  for  me,  in  Lincolnshire,  of  some  landn  Sir  William 
Maaon  had  lately  dis^seized  me ;  but  be  it  they  were 
assembled  and  convuked  to  siirh  sn  end,  what  was  done  7 
was  any  such  thing  attempted  ?  were  they  upon  the  place  7 
kept  tliey  the  heath  or  the  highways  by  ambiipcsdes  /  nr 
was  any  place,  any  day,  appointed  for  a  rendezvoii«  ?  No, 
BO  such  matter,  but  something  was  intended  ;  and  I  firay 
you  what  says  the  law  of  such  a  single  intention,  which  is 
not  within  the  view  or  notice  of  the  law  /  Besides,  who 
Intended  this— -the  mother?  and  wherefore  ?  h<cBUKe  she 
WM»  unnatvrcJly  and  harbarmi»ly  Keludrdfrom  her  daufghter, 
mnd  her  daughter  forced  againet  her  will,  contrary  to  her 
Vtw  and  likings  to  the  will  of  him  she  disliked  ;  nay,  the 
laws  of  God,  of  nature,  of  man,  sfieak  for  me,  and  rrv  out 
upon  them.  But  ihey  had  a  warrant  from  the  kine's  or- 
der from  the  commissioners  In  keep  my  daiiehif-r  in  their 
custody :  yet  neither  this  warrant  nor  ihe  commissioners* 
did  prohibit  the  mother  comine  lo  her,  but  rontrarily  ol- 
lowed  her;  then  bv  the  same  authority  miuhr  she  set  to 
bcr  dauifhter,  that  Sir  Edward  Cook  had  used  to  keep  her 
trom  her  daughter ;  the  htishand  having  no  power,  war- 
or  pcrmiastin  from  Qod,  the  king,  or  the  law,  to  se- 


queater  the  mother  from  her  oton  child,  ehe  on^  endt 
tng  the  chiUCi  good,  with  the  child* e  likings  and  to  herfn^ 
ferment  ;  and  Ac,  hie  private  end  againm  the  chiid'e  liking^ 
wUlumt  cart  of  her  preferment ;  w/tich  differing  rnptcta^  at 
they  juetify  the  mother  in  all.  ao  condemn  they  the  father  at 
a  tranegreeaar  of  the  rtUee  of  nature^  and  aa  a  pemrter  s/ 
hit  righta,  aa  a  father  and  a  huabandf  to  the  hurl  Lath  e§ 
child  and  wife. 

*  Lastly,  if  recrimination  couki  lessen  the  fault,  take  this 
in  the  worst  sense,  and  naked  of  all  the  considerable  cir* 
cumstances  it  hath,  v^hal  is  this,  nay,  what  had  the  execu- 
;ing  of  this  intention  beencom|»araiively  with  Sir  Kdward 
Caok*a  moat  notorioua  riot^  committed  at  my  Jjord  of  vlr- 
guyCahouae^u>hen  without  eonalahle  or  warrant,  aaaociafed 
tmdi  a  doxenfellowaweil  weaptmedj  without  eauae  being  6c- 
fmrehand  ^ered^  to  have  to/tal  he  would,  ht  took  dou.^  the 
doors  Iff  the  gate^houae  and  of  the  houae  itatlf.  and  tort  the 
daaighter  in  that  barbaroua  manner  from  the  mother,  and 
wetUd  not  anffer  the  mother  to  come  near  her ;  and  when  fa 
waa  b^wre  the  lorda  qfthe  council  to  anawtr  thia  outrage^  he 
jmatified  it  to  make  it  good  hy  law,  and  that  he  feared  tfufaee 
of  no  gremtneaa  f  a  dangerous  word  for  the  encuuragemrntof 
all  notorious  and  rebellious  malefactors ;  especially  fi'om 
him  that  had  been  the  chief  justice  of  the  law,  and  nf  the 
people  reputed  the  oracle  of  the  law ;  and  a  most  danger^ 
ous  bravado  cast  in  the  teeth  and  face  of  the  state  in  thv 
king's  absence ;  and  therefore  moot  considerable  for  the 
mamtenance  of  authority  and  the  quiet  of  the  land  ;  for 
if  It  be' lawful  for  him  with  a  dozen  to  enter  any  man's 
house  thus  outrageously  for  any  right  to  which  he  pretends, 
K  b  lawful  for  any  man  with  one  hundred,  nay,  with  five 
hundred,  and  consequently  with  as  many  as  he  can  draw 
together,  to  do  the  same,  which  may  endanger  the  safely 
of  the  king's  person,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

*  The  fifth,  that  you  having  certified  the  king  you  had 
received  an  engagement  from  my  Lord  of  Oxford,  and  the 
king  commanding  you,  u|ion  your  allegiance,  to  come  and 
bring  it  to  him,  or  to  send  it  him  ;  or  not  having  ii,  to  sig* 
uify  his  name  to  who  brr»ught  it,  and  where  he  was  ;  you 
renised  ail,  by  which  you  doubled  and  trebled  a  high  co» 
tempt  to  his  majesty. 

*  Answer.  I  was  so  sick  on  the  week  before,  for  the 
most  part  J  kept  my  bed,  and  even  that  instant  I  was  so 
weak  as  I  was  not  able  to  rise  from  it  without  ht  Ip,  nor  to 
endtire  the  air  ;  which  indisposition  and  weakness  my  two 
physicians.  Sir  William  Paddy  and  Dr  Atkins,  can  aflirm 
true;  which  so  being,  I  hofie  his  majesty  Mill  graciously 
excuse  the  necesHiy,  and  not  im|»o8e  a  fault,  whereof  I 
am  not  guilty ;  and  for  the  sending  it,  I  protest  to  G^kI  I 
had  It  not;  and  for  telling  the  parties,  and  where  he  is,  I 
most  humbly  beseech  his  sacred  majesty,  in  his  great  wis 
dom  and  honour,  lo  consider  how  unworthy  a  part  it  were 
in  me  to  bring  any  man  into  trouble,  from  which  J  am  to 
far  frttm  redeeming  him  as  I  can  no  way  relieve  myself, 
arul  therefore  humbly  crave  his  majesty,  in  his  princely 
consideration  of  my  distr*  sjsed  condition,  to  forgive  me 
this  reservedness,  proceeding  from  that  just  tense,  and  the 
rather,  for  that  the  law  of  the  land  in  civil  causes,  as  I  aai 
informed,  no  way  lieth  me  thereunto.' 

Among  other  papers  it  appears  that  Coke  accused  his 
lady  of  having  'embezzled  all  his  gill  and  silver  plate  and 
Vessel,  (he  having  little  in  any  house  of  mine  but  that,  bis 
"narriage  with  me  brought  him)  and  instead  thereof  foisted 
in  alkumy  of  the  same  snrte,  fashion,  and  use,  with  the 
illusion  to  have  cheated  him  of  the  other.'  Coke  in^isls  on 
the  in%'entory  by  the  schedule!  Her  lady^hip  Kays,  *I 
made  such  plate  for  matter  and  form  for  my  o%tii  use  at 
Purbeck.  that  serving  well  enough  in  the  country  ;  siid  I  was 
loth  to  trust  such  a  substance  in  a  place  so  remote,  and  in 
the  guard  of  few ;  but  for  the  plate  and  vessel  he  saith  is 
wanting,  they  are  e\ery  ounce  within  one  of  my  three 
houses.'  she  complains  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  his 
son  Clement  had  threatened  her  servants  so  grievously,  that 
the  poor  men  run  away  to  hide  themselves  from  his  fury, 
and  dare  not  appear  abroad.  *  Sir  Edward  broke  into 
Halton  House,  seized  Uf»on  my  coach  and  coach  horses, 
nay,  mv  appsrel,  whi«h  he  detains  ;  thrust  all  my  servants 
out  of  floors  without  wages;  sent  down  hij«  men  to  Corfe 
to  inventory,  i^eire.  slnp,  and  carry  aw-ay  all  the  goods, 
which  being  refufrH  him  by  the  castle  keeper,  he  threaU 
tobrii»g  voiir  lordship's  warrant  for  the  performance  there- 
of. But  your  lord«hip  es'tahlu'hed  that  he  should  have  the 
use  onlv  of  the  gf»<»ds  during  his  life,  in  such  houses  as  the 
same  appertained,  without  meaning.  I  hope,  of  d«f:rivin| 
me  of  such  use,  being  goods  bought  at  my  marriage,  u 
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booght  with  the   money  1  spared  from  my  allowancrt.  | 
BUip,  iht-n,  (us  Ui^u  ivrumiicsl  courses;  r<>r  I  haw siitfrr- 
•d  bryoiid  the  niravurt*  of  any  wtfe,  moihfrr,  nay,  uf  atiy 
ordinary  wnmati   in  liiM  kiiigtlom,  wiihoui  resp»cl  to  my 
ikther,  mv  birih,  my  furiune*,  ««ith  tohieh  I  have  to  kigkly 


mm.' 


What  availed  the  vexation  of  this  sirk,  mortified,  and 
proud  woman,  or  the  m  >re  tender  feelinjrs  ufthe  (iaiighter, 
m  thi4  forced  niarrisi!*;  to  satisfy  the  political  ambition  of 
the  father?  When  Lord  Bacon  wrote  to  the  kinf  respect- 
ing the  strange  behavi<Mir  of  Coke,  the  kin;{  vin  iicat<-d  it, 
W  the   purpose  of  obiaining  his  daughter,  blaming  Lord 
Bacon  fur  Home  expressions  he  had  u»ed;  and  Baci-n, 
with  the  servility  of  the  courtier,  wh<n  he  fotind  the  wind  in 
his  teeih,  tarked   round,   and  promised  Buckingham  to 
promote  the  match  he  no  much  abhorred.*      Villiers  was 
married   to  the  Hautrhter  of  Coke  at  Haropton-Cmirt,  on 
Michaelmas   Dav,   1617 — Cuke  was  re-adiiiiited  to  the 
council  table— >La<<y   Hatton    was    reconciled   to  Lady 
Compton  and  the  queen,  and  gave  a  grand  entertainment 
on  the  occasion,  to  which,  however,  *  the  food  man  of  the 
bouse  was  neither  invited  nor  spoken  of:  he  dined  ihal  day 
at  the  Temple  ;  she  if  still  bent  to  pull  down  her  husband,* 
adds  mv  informant.      The  moral  close  remain*  to  be  mkl. 
Ladv  Villifrs  Imikrd  on  her  husband  as  the  hateful  ohjeei 
of  a  r*rced  union,  and  nearly  drove  him  mad;    while  she 
disgraced  h«Tiie  f  bv  suo  loose  conduct  as  to  be  condemn, 
•d  to  stand  in  a  white  sheet,  and  I  believe  at  length  oh. 
tained  a  divorce.      Thus  a  marriage  pr«>jecied  by  ambi- 
tion, ami   prosecuted  by  violent  means,  closed  wiih  that 
otfer    misery   to   the   parties    with    which  it    had   rom- 
menced ;    and  for  oiir  |ire«ent  purpose  has  served  to  show, 
that  when  a  lawyer  like  Coke,  holds  his  Wtnh  handed  tyran- 
nical course*,*  the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  law  of 
which  he  i*  <  the  oracle,*  will  he  alike  violated  under  his 
roof.     Wi<e  and  dau'hter  %vere  plaintifls  or  defeiHlants  on 
whom  this  lord  chief-jostice  closed  his  ear:    he  had  block- 
ed up  the  avennes  to  his  heart  with  *  Law!  Law  !  Law  V 
bis  *  old  sons  !* 

Bevnnd  his  eiifhiieth  ^ear,  in  the  last  parliament  of 
Char(e«  If,  ihe  t-x'raordinary  vifour  uf  Coke*«  intellect 
flamed  clear  un 'er  the  snows  of  age.  No  reconcihatiiin 
ever  took  place  be'wtM'n  the  parties.  On  a  stronf  re|>ort 
of  his  death,  her  Indythip  accompanied  hv  her  brother 
Lord  Wimbledon.  p>Mitd  down  to  Stoke-Po^ies  to  take 
possession  of  his  mans  on;  but  beyond  C< J- brook,  they 
met  wiMi  one  of  his  physi'^iins  coining  from  him  with  the 
morttfvm-;  intelligence  of  Sir  Edward*s  amen«lmeA',  on 
which 'h-v  reinnied  at  their  lebure.  This  hap(>ened  in 
June  1634,  and  on  the  following  September  the  venerable 
Mge  was  no  more  I 

or  coKc's  srrLB,  aiid  his  coitdoct. 

This  ereat  lawyer  perhaps  set  the  example  of  that  style 
of  ratlin;  and  invective  at  our  bar,  which  the  efotismand 
craven  indolence  of  some  of  our  lawyers  include  in  their 
practicr;  a*  the  bar.  It  may  be  useful  to  bring  to  recollec- 
tion CnKC*s  vi'u'ierative  STvIe  in  the  followinf  dialogue,  so 
beautiful  m  its  contract,  with  that  of  thee^eai  victim  before 
htm !  The  ai»omey-e*'neral  had  not  suffi«-i''nt  evidence  to 
brinf  the  ohsrure  conspiracy  home  to  Ra«v|ei|{h,  with 
which.  I  he'ieve,  however,  fie  had  cautiously  tsmpered. 
But  CoKB  we']  knew  that  James  the  First  had  reason  to 
dislike  the  hero  of  his  ape,  who  was  early  engaged  aeainst 
the  Scottish  intere«ts,  and  betrayed  by  the  amlH«1extrou8 
pnhcv  of  Cecil.  CoKE  struck  at  Rawleif h  as  a  sacrifice 
to  hni  own  poli'ieal  ambition,  as  we  have  se  -n  he  after- 
wards immolated  his  daughter;  but  his  personal  hatred 
was  now  sharpened  hy  the  fine  genius  and  elegant  litera- 
ture of  the  man:  faculties  and  acquisititos  the  lawyer 
«o  heartily  condemned  !  CoKC  had  observed,  *  I  know  with 
whom  I  deal  *  for  we  have  to  deal  tonlay  with  a  man  of 

fiiL' 

Coke.    Thou  art  the  roost  vile  and  execrable  traytor 

that  ever  lived. 

Rawtrigh.  You  speak  indiscreetly,  barbarously,  and 
■ncivilly. 

Coke.  I  want  words  sufficient  to  eipretfl  thy  viperous 
tfeas«»n. 

RawUigh.  I  think  you  want  words  indeed,  for  you  have 
■poken  on^  thing  half  a  dosen  times. 

Coke,  Thoti  art  an  odious  fellow f  thy  name  is  hateful 
lo  tV  *be  realm  of  England  for  thy  pride. 

♦  Lambeth  MSB,  M6,  art.  69,  and  TIL 


RawUigh.    It  will  go  near  to  prove  a  roeaaurinf 
beiwren  you  and  me,  Mr  Attorney. 

Co^.  Well,  I  wilt  now  make  it  appear  to  the  veorki« 
that  there  never  lived  a  viler  viper  uptm  the  face  of  iJm 
earth  than  tliou.  Thou  art  a  monster ;  thou  *nsi  an  Eof- 
li>b  lace,  but  a  Spanish  heart.  Th«HJ  viper !  for  1  th&m  thee, 
thou  traitor !     Have  I  angered  you  '/ 

Rawleigh  replied,  wliat  his  dauntless  coud'jct  nroved<«» 
*  I  am  in  nu  case  to  be  angry.**  * 

Coke  had  used  the  same  aUle  with  the  unhappy  favour* 
ite  uf  Elizabeth,  the  Earl  of  Ekscx.  li  was  ii<«ual  sriili 
hnn  ;  the  biiterneas  was  in  hb  own  heart,  as  much  as  in  hie 
words  ;  and  Lord  Bacon  has  left  among  hi-i  inenMiranduwe 
one  etitttled,  *  Of  the  abuse  I  receivM  of  Mr  Atiomr|t* 
General  publicly  in  the  Exchequer.'  A  specnaen  will 
complete  our  model  of  his  forensic  oratory.  Coke  ex- 
claimed, *  Mr  Bdcon,  if  you  have  any  tuoih  againet  niei 
pluck  it  out ;  f«>r  it  will  do  you  more  hurt  than  all  the  teeih 
in  your  head  will  du  you  giKxl.*  Bacon  replied, '  The  lew 
you  speak  of  your  own  greatness,  the  more  I  will  tbiidi  of 
It.  *  Coke  repliM,  *  1  think  vcom  to  stand  upon  terme  of 
greatness  towards  y(»u,  who  are  less  than  liule,  lose  than 
the  least.*  C'>ke  was  exhibited  on  the  stage,  for  hm  ill 
usage  of  Rawleigh,  as  was  suggested  by  Theubald  in  a  note 
on  Tweifih  Night.  This  style  of  railing  was  lung  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  lawyers ;  it  was  revived  bv  Jufige  JefiVeys; 
but  the  bench  of  judges  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Amw 
taught  a  due  respect  even  to  criminals,  who  were  not  auj^ 
posed  to  be  guilty  till  they  were  convicted. 

When  Coke  once  was  himself  in  disgrace,  hia  high 
spirit  sunk  without  a  |>ariicle  of  magnanimity  lo  dignify  tbe 
fall ;  his  big  word-*,  and  his  *  tyrannical  coiirsea,'  whm  be 
ciMi'd  nr»  longer  exult  that  *  he  was  iiofin  his  wings  again/ 
sunk  with  him  as  he  presented  himself  on  his  knees  lo  iKe 
coimciUiahle.  Among  other  assumptions,  he  bad  atyM 
hinisetf  *  Lord  chief-justice  of  England,*  when  it  was  d^ 
dared  that  this  title  was  his  own  invention,  sinee  be  wnt 
no  more  'ban  of  the  King's  Bench.  His  disgrace  wna  m 
thiinderlh»ii,  which  overthrew  the  haughty  lawver  to  ibe 
mr>ts.  When  the  tuperoedeaa  was  carried  to  htm  by  Sm 
George  Coppiii,  that  gentleman  was  surprised  on  preseM* 
ing  It,  to  see  that  lofty  *  spirit  shrunk  into  a  very  narrow 
room,  for  Ci»ke  received  it  with  dejectifm  and  tears.*  The 
writer  from  whose  leHer  I  have  copied  these  worils  adda, 
O  tremor  et  mupiria  won  eathati  m  fortem  H  canilaaliiB. 
The  same  writer  encloses  a  p«mning  distich :  the  name  of 
our  lord  chief* justice  was  in  his  tlay  very  provocative  of 
the  pun  both  iii  Latin  and  Engbsh  ;  Cicero  indeed  beii 
pre-occupied  the  miserable  trifle. 

JuMcondxre  CoruMpotuit;  oed  eemdere  jttrm 
JVbn  putuit;  potuii  eonderejuro  Ofma, 

Six  years  afterwards  Coke  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  thtem 
they  punned  against  him  in  Englt>h.  An  iiniHiblished  let* 
ter  of  the  day  has  this  curioim  anecdote  :  TInb  room  in 
which  he  was  lodged  in  the  Tower  had  formerly  been  a 
kitchen  ;  on  his  entrance  the  lord  chiefnosiice  read  upon 
the  door,  *  This  room  wants  a  Cook  f*  They  twitched  the 
lion  in  the  toils  which  held  him.  Sh«'nstone  had  some 
reason  in  thanking  Heaven  that  his  name  was  not  suecepift- 
ble  of  a  pun.  This  time,  however,  C(»ke  was  'on  hie 
wings  ;*  for  when  Lord  Anindel  was  sent  by  the  king  t» 
the  prisoner  to  inform  him  that  he  would  be  allowed 
'  Eight  of  the  best  learned  in  the  law  to  advise  him  for 
his  cause,*  our  great  lawyer  thanked  the  kins,  *  hut  ho 
knew  himself  lo  be  accounted  to  have  as  much  skill  in  the 
law  as  any  man  in  England,  and  therefore  needed  no  auch 
help,  nor  feared  to  be  judged  by  the  law.' 

SBCKST     BISTORT    OT    AUTHORS    WHO    RATS    UtTlXBa 
THCIB  BtlOXSBLLCRS. 

Aiiliis  Gellios  desired  to  live  no  longer  than  he  was  able 
to  exercise  the  facuhy  of  writing ;  he  might  have  decently 
added, — and  find  rearlers !  This  would  be  a  fatal  wish  liir 
that  writer  who  should  spread  the  infectirm  of  wesrineao, 
without  himself  partaking  of  the  epid*'mia.  The  mere 
act  and  habit  of  writing,  witho'it  probably  even  a  remote 
view  of  publication,  has  produced  an  agreeable  delirium; 
and  perhaps  some  have  escaped  from  a  g»'ntle  confinement 
bv  having  cautiously  concealed  those  vohimiiH»us  revenea 
which  remained  to  stanle  the|r  heirs  ;  while  others 
have  Iffi  a  whole  lihrary  of  manuscripts,  out  of  the 
ardour  of  transcription,  collecimg  and  copying  with 

♦  StJtte  Trials. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF 


■r  npuin.     I  diicomrEd  ihu  tins  of  tlmia  luohlMil  thii 

IkMi  00  hi*  mtAuKrlpi  calKiuu : 

Mm  Mihl  icrilieaill  lEimlniu  ullitien: 
■hicb,  nM  w  coapoH  buuar  Tcnn  ihui  onr  oiipnil,  m>/ 


But  cnD  gnat  miuliun  hn«  •onsiiiH*  w  much  indglpd 
!■  Ifa«  fcdiKiion  of  th«  p«ii,  ihu  Uitfy  JLpp*4F  (oht^  fouDd 
MntotUulofor  the  How  of  iluir  lok,  uxd  Iha  d<ili|bl  uf 
MaB|uii(  Uanli  pkpor  wkh  iheir  hinu,  ikituhoi,  Ueu,  Ihs 
iteinw*  of  ttwir  nind !  Pstnrch  oxbibiit  oiiKiliiary  iu- 
M>ae*  of  Ihn  puann  of  1h<  pen.  '  I  rcid  aod  I  kKio 
■■|kt  tnddij-,  ilumf  oiilf  cuooaliilioo.    My  eyoo  iro 

tka  ubia  whero  1  due,  iiid  bj  the  lide  uf  1117  bedTT'haTa 

*fh,  I  oHle,  illhougli  1  un  unibli  to  rwd  Ih*  ncii  ncnii- 
■1  Blul  I  ht>e  wntlen.'     Pcliveh  wu  mK  alHi^i  ui  hii 

Th«  cofuDUtneH  aod  the  oiultipliciiy  of  tKe  h rirbifi  of 


41  and  enrjr-daj  Ijipliui 
4MHH  uilhori  who,  wiUKUt  Kocd 
\T9,  wilhout  That  eiquifile  judf • 
laie,  ii  alwajFi  piepared  to  write 


8"«    J 


iiitb  ihii  mnlto  ■  Jucundi  a 

hHlor]r  of  lb»   •o^uDiiiwui   aiitbar  concliHlri   with  a  cb*> 

liiliorr  ai  Cheapaidfl,  mfonri  ui  thai  ohili  he  •load  IhcFe, 

ilial  ■  uminniE  utter  bFoueaihed  1  legMcy  'o  pun.hi»e  al 

r«   Siun  Ca[le|r,  where  IDaDJ  atd' 


ed.fioii 
r1  of  Ihii  itamp  exp«n*oce  ■ 


war  Dl  wurdi  rated,  (puiluii  lo  nimy  pagei  »kI  hrami. 
Thaj  producnl  folia  oriir  Toln,  like  ■Intnicki ;  and  Di 
OwoB  and  Butter  wrole  mnre  than  liity  10  HTenir  •»■ 
tawa,  Boit  of  them  dT  the  matt  foriKiilible  me.  Th< 
mh  >•,  hawcTor,  Ihu  il  wai  then  eaiiflr  to  write  uploi 
bBo,  IbiD  ioaurdajF*  iDwriiedown  toan  ociaro;  iureot- 
■MOefl,  •HeciHin,  and  Rjection,  ware  aii*  at  yet  uipfac 
•iMil.  Tbojr  weni  oa  wiih  their  work,  iharply  or  bkintlir, 
lil»  wiiloH  mowori,  wilhout  uoptiing  id  whel  iheir  ■oylhet. 
Ther  wer*  inipirod  bj  the  KnkUiiiK  demon  of  (hat  Rab- 
bis, who,  in  hit  orienlal  ttvie  and  iniuiia  of  Tohime,  rx. 
■taimed,  Ihal  were  •  Ihe  heairent  fgriued  of  paper,  iitij 


hih,lhete«lye«ihl 

**•  about  (DdiKhir 

ft,  o«  the  world.     The  Spanuli  Tu< 

Ulua  wrote  ihreeiim 

4an  ha  had  li>ed ;  . 
«ufui<«  came  lath 

nd  of  Lope  6«  Vc«  >t  it  laid  Ihi.  c* 
r  .horlTwe  h»r  of  u»>.he.  w 

w,,  »Dfa.,.p].  ihal  1, 

Jady  had  prMhicnd  iwioi.  fiom  1 

bourt  with  bar  own 

but  Ihal  now  he  wai  a  book  behin 

huMt. 

lb  on  four  celeb 

■led  ScriWeri  to  prt  >h«r  teerel  h 

sr?s;« 

oph.hu  Raynaud,  who  will  all  tho 

thalabo«limi,).lbe 

Prfane  t.hi«n  . 

nod:  every   Ibr»  or  four  honrt 

Bwn4.d.m.ncl»l 

«ithalebr.H.Ehito 

im  by  hit  •ervan. ;  and  wh» '  he  w 

■at  intuihitrot'iof 
C^ftl«dMI>h»xq 

wrilmn,'  at  ctabhod  Anthony  telle 

uiItedca,„-h,.h™,n.an,!«ho.. 

of  hit  pfB,  peeim  In  have  (Hmsidrred  the  be- 
f  rtum  pen,  Ink,  and  booki,  during  hit  inpri- 

ce  of  Ptynne  in  thit  feeer  ef 


Fran 


bio  En^inh  Verae,  1641.'  Pry^oa  luerdly  verified  1<^^ 

■Iilhfra.  who,  lurked  Tromlnk  indnipecimwii 
Vith  datperala  chaiuial  round  hie  lurktnad  walb.' 


ibrary  ihe»volumc>-< 
•ere  the  Dwil  valuable! 
The  picture  which  i 

ina.wllnolabilelheirnnlouroaejaliand  Iheir  pea  wit 
It  ill  luiiiriale  iu  ihe  (iirbijden  page  which  even  bnokiallen 
'efuM  to  puhlikh.  Many  intlancet  miihl  be  recmdad, 
MH  a  nrj  Mrikiag  one  ii  the  cate  of  Ganpar   BinhMi 

Birihnn  wai  born  10  liieraiure,  tir  Btiliet  haa  pbeaj 
lim  amoni  hit  >  Enfant  celebre.*  Al  nine  yean  ol  »ft, 
lie  recited  by  hear)  all  the  Bocaedint  of  Tereacr,  mllioM 


ig  broke  out,  which 

diuaie — etireine  facililj  of  conpotition,  and  a  pridE  tnd 

u»ni  colleojina  or  referrncH,  Hutting  to  hit  memory, 
which  wa*  pnibablj  an  aitraoidinary  one,  ihuufh  it  nccea- 

owdveriing  on  oihvr  aiUhon.  Wriling  a  very  nral  haad, 
hit  firil  copy  required  no  Iranncriiri:  and  he  I^Aait  ihai 
he  rarely  made  a  eor 

|ralulaledhtni>eirihi  -  ,     ,-     - 

drrdsndtevrnty-eithlheitnMien.  ''Thit/taytBailii^ 


to  Hnncr't  cvniure  of  III 


finl  ikKikl  of  the  lli_ 


hyperboliral,  for  I  am  ni>l  in* 
;reat  number  uf  vertet  in  a  ^bail 
iruelaied  inioLaiin  il>r  ihna 

Thut  rapidity  and  volume  were  Iho  fretl 
Ihia  learned  man'i  pen,  and  nvw  we  nuM 

Barihiiu,  on  iha  lyiiem  he  had  adopted,  aeeina  lo  hae* 
ippended  a  Innt  lial  i-f  upprinted  worki.  whieh  Bavie  thialn 


iirard  to  moch  of  ihe  crlebriied  Barihiut,  ihai  ihey  had 
eauthl  al  ihe  haii.  and  ihe  two  fnlin  vnluineiiDf  the  Hwch 
referred-io  'AJverMna'  of  Barihiui  had  ihui  been  mib. 


Ill  en  t  hundrHl  and  eifhiy  bnoki ;  tiny  ol 
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dazes.  Tbe  plan  is  vast,  as  the  rapidity  with  whicli  it 
was  pursued :  Bayle  finely  characterises  it  by  a  sinf Is 
stroke—'  Its  immensity  tires  even  the  imafpnatnin.'  But 
the  tnith  is,  this  mighty  labour  turned  out  to  be  a  complete 
failure :  there  was  neither  order  nor  juds roent  in  these 
masses  of  learning ;  crude,  obscure,  and  contradictory ; 
such  as  we  might  expect  from  a  man  who  trusted  to  his 
memory,  end  would  not  throw  a«ray  his  lime  on  any  cor- 
rection. His  contradictions  are  flagrant ;  but  one  of  his 
firiends  would  apologise  for  these  by  t«llm|[  us  that  *  He 
wrote  every  thing  which  offered  itself  to  his  imaj^ation ; 
to-day  one  thing,  to-morrow  another,  in  order  tuat  when 
nr  should  revise  it  again,  this  contrariety  of  opinion  miitht 
induce  him  to  examine  the  subject  more  accuratrly.'  The 
notions  of  xhp  friends  of  authors  are  as  extravagant  as 
those  of  their,  enemies.  Barthius  evidently  wrote  so  much, 
thai  often  he  forgot  what  he  had  written,  as  happened  to 
aooib^r  great  book-roan,  one  Didymus,  of  whom  duinti- 
liaa  records,  tliat  on  hearing  a  certain  history,  he  treated 
it  as  utterly  unworthy  of  credit ;  on  which  the  teller  called 
for  one  of  Didymus*s  own  books,  and  showed  where  he 
mighi  rnad  it  at  full  length !  That  the  work  failed,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  Clement  in  his  *  Bibliotheque  curieuse 
de  Livres  difllciles  k  trouver,'  under  the  article  Barduuif 
where  we  di'cover  the  winding  up  of  the  hulory  of  this 
bo<»k.  Clement  mentions  more  than  one  edition  of  the 
Adversaria ;  but  on  a  more  careful  inspection  he  detected 
that  the  old  title  pages  had  been  removed  for  others  of  a 
fresher  date ;  the  booksellers  not  beinf  able  to  sell  the  hook 
practised  this  deception.  It  availed  little ;  they  remained 
with  theirun«old  edition  of  the  two  first  vohjmes  of  the  Ad- 
versaria, and  the  author  with  three  thousand  folio  sheets  in 
manuscript—- while  both  parties  com|>lsined  together,  and 
their  heirs  cou'd  acquire  nothing  from  the  works  of  an  au- 
thor of  whom  Bavie  says  that  *  his  wriiin|rs  rise  to  such  a 
prodigious  bulk,  that  one  can  scarce  conceive  a  single  man 
could  be  capable  of  ex*'cuting  so  great  a  variety  ;  perhaps 
no  copying  clerk,  who  lived  to  grow  old  amidst  the  dust  of 
an  office,  ever  transcribed  as  much  as  this  author  has  writ- 
ten.' This  was  the  memorable  fate  of  one  of  that  race  of 
writers  who  imagine  that  their  capacity  extends  with  their 
volume.  Their  land  seems  covered  fertility,  but  io  shak- 
ing their  wheat  no  ears  fall. 

Another  memorable  briKher  of  this  family  of  the  Scrib- 
leri  is  the  Abb6  De  Marolies,  who  with  great  ardour  as  a 
mm  of  letters,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  le»ure  and  opu- 
lence so  nerteitsary  to  carry  on  his  pursuits,  from  an  entire 
absence  of  judgment,  closed  his  life  with  the  bitter  regrets 
of  a  volummous  author;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  ha^  contributed  one  precious  volume  to  the  public  stock 
of  literature;  a  compliment  which  cannot  be  paid  to  some 
who  have  enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  than  our  author. 
He  has  left  us  his  very  curiouM  *  Memoirs.'  A  poor  writer 
indeed,  but  the  frankness  and  intrepidity  of  his  character 
enable  him,  while  he  is  painting  himself,  to  paint  man. 
Gibbon  wa<  struck  by  the  hon<>sty  of  his  pen,  tor  he  ssys 
in  his  life,  <  The  dulness  of  Michael  de  Marolies  and  An- 
thony Wood*  acquire  some  value  from  the  faithful  re- 
presentation of  men  and  manners.* 

I  have  elsewhere  shortly  noticed  the  Abb^  De  Marx>l- 
les  in  the  character  of  a  *  literary  sinner ;'  but  the  extent 
of  his  sins  never  struck  me  so  f  ircibly  as  when  I  observed 
his  delinquencies  counted  up  in  chronological  order  in 
Niceron's  *  Hommes  illustres.*  It  b  extremely  amusing 
to  detect  the  swarming  fecimdity  of  his  pen;  from  year  to 

SMr,  with  author  after  author,  was  this  translator  weary- 
f  others,  but  remained  himself  unwearied.  Sometimes 
two  or  three  classical  victims  in  a  season  were  dragged 
into  his  slaughter-house.  Of  about  seventy  works,  fifty 
were  versions  of  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity,  accom- 
panied with  notes.^  Sut  some  odd  circumstances  happen- 
ed to  our  extraordinary  translator  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
De  L'Rtang,  a  critic'nf  that  dav,  in  his  *  Ragles  de  bien 
*«aduire,*  drew  all  his  examples  of  bad  translation  from  our 
aooe,  who  was  more  angry  than  usual,  and  among  his  cir- 
cle the  cries  of  our  Marsyas  resounded.  De  L'Riang,  who 
had  done  thi*  not  out  of  malice,  but  frrmi  urgent  necessity' 
to  illustrate  his  principles,  seemed  very  sorry,  and  was 

e  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinton  that  Anthony  Wood  was 
a  dull  man,  ahhough  he  h.-ul  no  pnrtfeular  liking  for  works  of 
iaiaglnstkni ;  and  used  ordinary  poets  scurvily  !  An  authnr*s 
psrsonal  character  Is  often  coni:>unded  with  ihe  nature  of  his 
fpggk.  Anthony  has  sallies  at  times  to  which  a  dull  man  cnuid 
■01  be  sahjert ;  whhoi«  the  ardour  of  this  hsrmic  of  Ikeraiurs, 
^  —  wmddbs  our  Uu-iiy  hisiory  ? 


desirous  of  appeasing  the  angried  translator.  One  day  m 
Easter,  finding  the  abo^  in  church  at  prayers,  the  critic  fell 
on  his  knses  by  tbe  side  of  the  translator :  it  was  an  extra- 
ordinary moment,  and  a  singular  situation  to  terminate  a 
literary  quarrel.  *  You  are  angry  with  roe,'  said  L'Etang, 

*  and  I  think  you  have  reason ;  but  thb  n  a  season  of  merw 
cy,  and  I  now  ask  your  pardon.' — *  In  the  manner,'  replied 
the  abb^,  *  which  vou  have  chosen,  I  can  no  longer  defend 
myself.  Oo,  sir  !  I  pardon  you.'  Some  days  after  iIm 
am  again  meeting  L'Etang,  reproached  him  with  dtipinf 
him  out  of  a  pardon  which  he  had  no  desire  to  Iwve  be- 
stowed on  him.    The  last  reply  of  the  critic  was  caustic : 

*  Do  not  be  so  diflicult ;  when  one  stands  in  need  of  a  gen- 
eral pardon,  one  ought  surely  to  grant  a  particular  one.' 
De  Marolies  was  subject  to  encounier  cnties  who  were 
never  so  kind  as  to  kneel  by  him  on  Easter  Sunday.  Be- 
sides these  fiAy  translations,  of  which  the  notes  are  oAea 
curious,  and  even  the  sense  may  be  useful  to  consult,  his 
love  of  writing  produced  many  odd  works.  His  vohimes 
were  richly  bound,  and  freely  distributed,  for  they  found  no 
readers !  In  a  *  Discours  pour  semr  de  Preface  aur  lea 
Poetes  trsduits  par  Michel  de  Marolies,'  he  has  given  an 
imposing  list  of*  illustrious  persons  and  contemporary  au- 
thors who  were  his  friends,'  and  has  preserved  many  sin- 
gular facts  concernuig  them.  He  was,  indeed,  for  so  long 
a  time  convinced  that  he  had  struck  off  the  true  spirit  of 
his  fine  originals,  that  I  find  he  at  several  limes  printed 
some  critical  treatise  to  back  his  last,  or  usher  in  bis  new 
version ;  giving  the  world  reasons  whv  the  versions  whiek 
had  been  given  of  that  particular  author,  *  Soit  en  prose, 
soil  en  vers  oot  ^i^  si  pen  apuroav^es  jusqu'  ici.'  Amonc 
thMe  numerous  trsnslations  he  was  the  first  who  ventured 
on  the  Deiponsoppistsof  A  theneus,  which  still  bears  an 
excessive  price.  He  entitles  his  work,  *  Les  quinze  Liv- 
res de  Dciponosophistes  d'  Athen^,  Ouvrage  delideiut, 
agreaUeinent  diversifi^  ei  rempli  de  Narrations  scavamea 
sur  tuutes  Sortes  de  Mati^es  et  do  Sujets.'  He  has 
prefixed  various  preliminary  dissertations :  yet  not  Katis^ed 
with  having  performed  this  great  labour,  it  was  followed  hj 
a  small  quarto  of  forty  pages,  which  might  now  be  ouosi- 
dered  curious ;  *  Analyse,  en  Descriptitm  succincte  d«i 
Choses  continues  dans  les  quinxes  Livres  de  Dei^ionnso- 
phistes.'  He  wrote,  *  Quatrains  sur  les  Personnes  de  la 
Cour  et  lee  Gens  de  Lettres,'  which  the  curious  would 
now  be  glad  to  find.  After  having  plundered  the  classical 
geniuses  of  antiquity  by  his  barbarous  style,  when  he  bad 
nothing  more  kfft  to  do,  he  committed  sacrilege  in  tmnsla. 
ting  the  Bible ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  printing,  he  was  sud 
deiily  sto|»ped  by  authority, for  having  inserted  in  his  notes 
the  reveries  of  the  Pre-Adami'e  Isaac  Peyrere.  He  had 
already  revelled  on  the  New  Testament,  to  his  version  of 
which  he  had  prefixed  so  rensiSle  an  introduction,  that  it 
was  afterwards  translated  into  Latin.  Tramlation  wan 
the  mania  of  the  Ahbe  de  Marolies.  I  doubt  whether  be 
ever  fairlv  awoke  iHit  of  the  heavv  dn>am  of  the  felicity  of 
his  translations ;  for  late  in  life  t  find  him  observing,  *  I 
have  employed  much  time  in  study,  and  I  have  translated 
many  books;  considering  this  rather  as  an  innocent 
amusement  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  private  life,  than 
as  things  very  necessary,  although  ih^y  are  not  entirelT 
useless.  Some  have  valued  them,  and  others  have  cared 
little  about  them;  but  however  it  may  he,  I  see  no- 
thing which  obHgea  me  to  believe  that  they  contem  nsl  mt 
Uaat  as  much  rood  a$  had^  both  for  their  own  matter  and 
the  fi>rm  which  I  have  given  to  them.'  The  notion  he  en- 
tertained of  his  tran^dations  was  their  closeness ;  he  was 
not  aware  of  his  own  sfiiriiless  style ;  and  he  imagined 
that  poetry  only  consisted  in  the  thoughts,  n«>t  in  the  grace 
and  harmony  of  verse.  He  insisted  that  by  giving  the 
public  his  numerous  transSaiions,  he  was  not  vainly  mulli- 
plying  books,  because  he  neither  diminif>hed  nor  increased 
their  ideas  in  his  faithhd  veriHons.  He  had  a  curious  no- 
tion that  some  were  more  scrupulous  than  they  onght  In 
be  respecting  translations  of  authors  who,  living  so  aBaii> 
ages  past,  are  rarely  read  from  the  diflicuhy  of  under- 
standiuj^  them  ;  and  why  should  they  imagine  that  « 
translation  is  injurious  to  them,  or  wouM  occasmn  the  ut- 
ter neglect  of  the  originals  7  *  We  do  not  think  so  highly 
of  our  own  works,'  says  the  indefatigable  and  nsodest 
Abb^ ;  *  but  neither  do  I  despair  that  they  may  be  useftd 
even  to  these  scrupulous  persons.  I  will  not  suppress  the 
truth,  while  I  am  noticing  these  ungrateful  labours;  if  they 
have  given  me  much  pain  by  my  assiduity,  they  have  re- 
paid me  by  the  fine  things  thev  have  taught  me,  and  by 
the  opinion  which  T  have  conceived  that  posterity  ^ 
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■Mt  than  the  preMOt  limee,  will  award  a  inorv  favourable 
iudi!m*tni.'  Tliun  a  miMrable  tran^ialitr  lerininaiea  his 
long  labours,  by  drawing  his  bill  uf  fame  on  po^terlly 
wluch  hit  contemporaries  will  not  pay ;  but  4  these  caaes, 
t»  the  bill  is  certainly  lost  before  it  reaches  acceptance, 
irhy  shoaki  we  deprive  the  drawers  of  pleasing  theroselTet 
ivith  the  ideal  capital  f 

Let  us  nut,  however,  ima^ne,  that  the  Abb^  De  Moral- 
lea  was  nothing  but  the  man  he  appears  in  the  character  of 
a  Tuluminoufl  translator ;  though  occupied  all  his  life  nn 
these  miserable  labours,  he  was  evidently  an  ingenious 
and  nobly-minded  man,  whose  daya  wem  consecrated  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  who  was  among  the  primitive  col- 
lectors if<  Europe  of  fine  and  curious  prints.  One  of  his 
works  ia  a  '  Catalogue  des  Livres  d*£siampes  et  de  Fi- 
|ures  en  Taille-douce.'  Paris,  1668,  in  8vo.  In  the  pre- 
face our  author  declares,  that  ho  had  collected  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  thousand  four  hundred  prints  of  six 
Ibouaand  masters,  in  four  hundred  large  volumes,  and  one 
iHindred  and  twenty  small  ones.  This  magnificent  coilec« 
lion,  formed  by  so  much  care  and  skill,  he  prirsented  to  the 
king ;  whether  gratuitously  given,  or  otherwise,  it  was  an  ac- 

Suisition  which  a  monarch  might  have  thankfully  accepted, 
loch  was  the  habitual  ardour  of  our  author,  that  aAer> 
wards  be  set  about  forming  another  collection,  of  which  he 
bas  also  given  a  caUlogue,  in  1672,  in  12mo.  Both  these 
catalogues  of  prints  are  of  extreme  rarity,  and  are  yet  so 
highly  valued  by  the  connoisseurs,  that  when  in  France  I 
could  never  obtain  a  copy.  A  long  life  may  be  ^tassed 
without  a  even  siJEht  of  the  '  Catalogue  des  Livres  d'Esiam- 
pes  of  the  Abb6  de  Marolles.* 

Such  are  ih«  lessons  drawn  from  this  secret  history  of 
foluminous  writers.  We  see  one  venting  his  mania  in  scrawl. 
Ing  on  hli  prison-walls ;  another  persisting  in  writins  folios, 
while  the  booksellers,  %vho  were  once  cau|(ht  like  Reynard 
who  had  loat  his  tail,  and  whom  no  arts  could  any  (oneer 
practise  on,  turn  away  from  the  new  trap ;  and  a  tliini, 
wlio  can  acquire  no  readers  but  by  givmg  his  books  away, 

E rowing  gray  in  scourging  the  sacred  genius  of  antiquity 
y  his  meagre  versions,  anil  dying  without  having  made 
an  his  iniod,  whether  he  were  as  woful  a  translator  as  some 
■I  his  conlemfioraries  had  assured  him. 

Among  thene  worthies  of  the  Scribleri  we  may  rank  the 
Jesuit  Theoiiliilus  Raynaud,  once  a  celebrated  imme, 
eulogised  by  Bayle  and  Patin.  His  collected  works  fill 
twenty  fulios ;  an  edition,  indeed,  which  finally  sent  the 
bookselUr  to  the  poor-house.  This  enterprisine  bibliopo- 
list  had  heard  much  of  the  prodiginus  erudition  of  the 
writer;  Uit  he  had  not  the  sagacity  to  discover  that  other 
Clerary  qualities  wrre  also  required  to  make  twenty  folios 
at  all  saleable.  Of  these  *  Opera  omnia*  perhaps  not  a 
nngle  copy  can  be  found  in  England  ;  hut  they  may  be  a 
pennyworth  on  the  continent.  Raynaud's  works  are 
theological ;  hut  a  syriem  i>f  grace  maintained  by  one  work, 
and  pullfd  down  by  aaoiher,  has  ceased  to  interest  man- 
kind :  the  literature  ofthe  divine  is  of  a  less  perishable  na* 
ttre.  Reading  and  writing  through  a  life  of  eighty  years, 
■I  J  e'lviiig  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  his  dinner,  with  a 
vigorous  menKirv,  and  a  whimsical  ta^te  for  some  singular 
subjects,  he  cmild  not  fail  to  accumulate  a  mass  of  know- 
ledge which  may  still  be  useful  for  the  curious  ;  and,  be- 
sides, Raynauci  had  the  Ritsonian  chararieri^tic.  He 
was  one  ot  those  who,  exemplary  in  their  own  conduct, 
with  a  bitter  xeal  condemn  whatever  does  not  agree  with 
their  noii<»tis ;  and  however  gentle  in  their  nature,  y^f  will 
set  no  limits  to  ihe  ferocity  of  their  pen.  Raynaud  was 
often  in  irfAihle  with  the  censors  of  his  hooks,  and  much 
more  with  hiit  adversaries  ;  so  that  he  frequently  had  re- 
course to  publii^hiug  under  a  6cliti<ius  name.  A  remarka- 
ble evidence  of  this  is  the  entire  twentieth  volume  of  his 
^orks.  It  consists  of  the  numerous  writings  published 
anonymously,  or  to  which  were  perfixed  nom*  de  gturre. 
This  volume  is  described  bv  the  whimsical  title  of  jipo~ 
pom/Mntg;  explained  to  ur  as  the  name  given  by  the  Jews 
to  lh*»  scape-eoat,  which,  when  loaded  with  all  their  male- 
dictions on  its  head,  was  driven  away  into  the  desert. 
These  contain  all  Raynaud's  numerous  Jio/riAes;    for 

♦  These  two  cstaloeue  s  have  Rlw«y««  been  of  extreme  rnrity 
and  price.  Dr  Lister, "when  ni  Ps"  Is,  1668,  nciireH  t\'\*  cirrnm- 
snnce.  I  have  j»incc  m*-t  with  ih»j)  in  the  very  curious  collec 
ll«»i:^  of  my  friend  Mr  Douce,  who  hssuniqtie*,  as  well  nsrari. 
tie:".  The  monograms  of  our  old  masteri*  in  one  of  these  caia- 
lojiues  arc  more  correct  than  In  some  latter  puhlicaiiona :  and 
the  whole  plan  atid  arroneemeut  uf  these  caulugtes  uf  prints 
aes  oecttiiar  and  Intereadng 


wheriever  he  was  refuted,  he  was  alvSays  refuting  ;  he  did 
not  spare  hi^  best  friends.     The  title  of  a  v  vrk  agaiBSl 
Arnauid  will  show  how  he  treated  his  advt-ravries.     *Ai^ 
naukius  redivivus  natus  Brixia*  st  culo  xn.  renatus  in  Gal> 
liSB  seiate  nostra.*  He  dexterously  applies  the  name  of  An 
nauld,  by  comparing   him  whh  one  of  Ihe  same   nastie  ia 
the  twelfth  cen I urv,  a  scholar  of  Abelard*s  and  a  turbulent 
enthusiast,   say  the  Romish  writers,  who  was  burnt  alive 
for  having  written  against  the  luxury  and  the  |iow<rr  ofthe 
priesthood,    and    for  having    rai«ed   a   rebellion   agatnsf 
the  pope.     When  the  teamed  De  Laun(»i  had  success* 
fully  attacked  the  legends  of  sain«s,  and   was  called  the 
J}mieheur  de  fi^atnlt,— -the  *  Uunicher  of  Saints,'  every 
parish  priest  trembled  for  his  favourite.     Ravnaiid  entitled 
a  libel  on  this  new  Iconoclast,   '  Hercules  t^c  mmodianiH 
Joannes  Launoius  repulaus,*  &c  :  he  cfimfmres  Launoi  to 
the  Emperor  Commodus,  who,  though  the  most  cowardly 
of  men,  conceived  himself  formidable  when  he  dressed 
himself  aa  Hercules.     Another  uf  these  maledictions  na 
tract  againat  Calvinism,  doscrib(>d  as  *  Reiigio  b<«tianim,' 
a  religion  of  beasts,  because  the  Calvinisis  deny  free-will ; 
but  as  he  always  fired  with   a  douhie-barrelled'gun,  under 
the  cloak  of  attacking  Calvinism,  he  aimed  a  deadly  shot 
at  the  Thomists,  and   particularly  at  a   Dominrian 'friar, 
whom  he  considered  as  bad  as  Calvin.  Raynaud  exults  that 
he  had  driven  one  of  his  adversaries  to   take  flight   uito 
Scotland,  adpu/te»  Scoticae  trtmegreutu ;  to  a  Scutch  pot- 
tage ;  an  expression  which  Saint  Jerome  used  in  speaking 
of  Pelagius.     He  always  rendered  an  advrrrsary  odious  by 
coupling   him  with  some  odious  name.     On   one  of  these 
controversial    b«»oka   where  Casalas    refuted   Raynaud, 
Monnoye  wrote,*  Raynaudus  et  Cavalas  iuepti ;  Raynau* 
do  tamen   Casalas   itaepiior.*     The  u»ual  termination  d 
what  then  passed  for  sense,  snd  now  is  the  reverse  ! 

I  will  not  quit  Raynaud  without  |H»inting  out  some  ti 
his  more  rematkable  treatises,  as  so  many  curiosities  ol 
bleraiure. 

In  a  treatise  on  the  attributes  of  Christ,  he  entitles  a 
chafiier,  Chruhu  b<mu»,  bona,  banum  :  in  anothtr  on  the 
seven-branched  candlestick  in  the  Jewif.h  teni|>|e,  by  an 
allegorical  interpretation,  he  explains  the  eucharist ;  and 
adds  an  alphabetical  list  of  names  and  epithets  which  have 
been  given  to  this  mystery. 

The  seventh  volume  bears  the  general  title  of  JfarioNs: 
all  the  treatises  have  fur  their  theme  the  perfect i(>n><  and 
the  worship  ofthe  Virgin.  Many  extraordinary  iliinirs  are 
here.  One  is  a  dictionary  of  nannes  given  to'the  Virvin, 
with  obaervaiiona  on  these  names.  Another  on  the  devo* 
tjon  of  the  scapulary,  and  its  wonderful  eflVrts,  written 
against  De  Launoi,  and  fur  which  the  order  r»f  the  Cannes 
when  he  died  bestowed  a  solemn  service  and  obsequies 
on  him.  Another  of  these  'Mariolia*  is  meniioried  by 
Gallois  in  the  Journal  des  &9avait8,  1667,  as  a  proitf  of  liis 
fertility:  having  to  preach  on  the  seven  solemn  anth*  ms 
which  the  church  sines  before  Christmas,  and  which  be- 
gin by  an  O!  he  made  this  Utter  only  the  siihietj  of  his 
sermons,  and  barren  as  the  letter  appears,  he  has  struck 
out  *a  multitude  of  beautiful  particulars.'  This  hierary 
folly  invites  our  curiosity. 

in  the  eighth  volume  is  a  table  of  saints,  classed  bv  their 
station,  condition,  employment,  and  trades;  a  list  of  titles 
and  prerogatives,  which  the  councils  and  the  fathers  have 
attributed  to  the  sovereign  pontiff. 

The  thirteenth  v«>lume  has  a  subject  which  seems  murk 
in  the  taste  of  the  seim«tns  on  the  letter  O!  it  is  entitled 
JLauM  Brevitatie !  in  praise  of  brevity.  The  maxims  are 
brief,  hut  the  commentary  lonr.  One  of  the  nnhmd  siib> 
j'Cis  treated  on  is  thai'uf  iVoses;  he  reviews  a  rreat 
number  of  noses,  anfi,  as  usual,  does  rot  forget  the  Holy 
Virgin's.  According  10  Raynaud,  the  nose  of  the  Virgi's 
Mary  was  lone  si'd  aquiline,  the  mark  of  •imidness  and 
dignity:  and  as  Jeyus  perfectly  resembled  his  mother,  he 
infers  that  he  must  have  had  such  a  no«e. 

A   treatise   entitled  Hetrroclita  npintualia  et  anmn^ 

PxetiOtie  Cedeetium,  Terreftrium ^  et  /nfcmorum.  containa 

many  singular  practices  introduced  into  devotion,  v^hirh 

'superstition,  ignorance,  and  remissness  have  made  a  part 

of  religion. 

A  treatise  directed  ngainst  the  new  custom  of  hiring 
chairs  in  churches,  and  being  seated  during  the  kscrifics 
ofthe  mass.  Another  on  the  Cie^arean  operatif»n,  which 
he  stigmatises  as  an  act  ar>>inst  nature  Another  m 
eunuchs.  Another  entitled  Hipparchve  de  Reli/noto  JVSh 
gotiatoref  is  an  attack  on  those  of  his  own  company :  the 
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iifuJ.  (z  palnim  tmuMU, 

Ann  ill,  RavnxiJ  .» 
with  1  r»t  DoiToFHlot 


F>'h-r  Barri'i.  ini!  T  •>»M  hr  (ItH  la  prim  it.'  Ii  hap- 
pm*i1  Ihmi  th»  wnik  oTBtrri  <rai  pillaicd  fnm  RiTOaiH, 
■nl  vu  miich  Uksd,  «)!»■  ihii  oniinil  ri<r  «■  »»  ■h-'IT' 
H->-M«'.  thii  onl*  iwm>ii  tn  pnwnln  i  TrMh  »lt«eli  finrt 
oar  miniiliiabis  hem,  whn  rin'lira'wl  bit  riihii,  ttni  mijt- 
(iiHl  hn  quinrsi  bin  who  hadbssn  p)oufhin|  •riih  hii 

Snc'i  In  Ihfl  ifriten  who.  enjfmnf  all  iha  pl^Mom 
wilhnuf  ihff  M^ns  of  eonprtiiliwi,  }ia«<i  o/ten  mooloptHl 

Ih-iine^t  ibnuM  ■«  h«  brmirhl  «n  Ike  public  >>■««. 
Oils  CMb"riBnl.  all  hi'  \t's  wai  pr^ntini  a  wipiiIbm  bihb- 
bn- ■//nriBn  nfojtfn  in  hi.mcT  and  nn  aniifliiiiiM;  •a«h 
CMi«i*fIiif  f/abvit  three  or  fnir  U-avri  in  quarto:  L«qiIf( 
J'l  Kr**!™*  (iilto  him  '  Qranri  iniaiir  iIm  iHrtiin  li»iT>.' 
Thi*  (nllanin  liks'l  lo  lira  amnif  iniiqiiaiix  »nil  hiniw 
riiK*:  bin  «i>h  acmAH  h'-ad-niscn.  ihicli  mibwbin*, 
■nil  hard  with  knnfiT  i-Anhiniiinni,  all  nrerlittiM  iriih 


■    Hn 


~  od  nbfiut  two  hnndrwl 
•r  b(  th>  niriniH  fin 
iHiM  n^T-r  ittwrmr  a 

■w.™  wri™.'  r«  D. 
I  ihrm  lo  rii-irib-iK 
Tiitri.  pr>nila()  tlntt 


tinlF  dor.  B«  with   nt  Dntnini'-li ;  mir  lamb,  an  with  Si 
Franot:  mi  trail  hlicb  maoiir.ai  *i>h  CwiiidiiH  Airin- 

nlK^*di*^>^  in   NUrmn   (hat 'thii C« winot  n^M 

o«  nf  fniit  nt  rifhl  p«p« ; 


xdmnnoanfrAiirnri- 
I'laiitr :  and  whan  hi 


hia  pan«r  irnv  of  infi^ri 

f«l  bM<riaa^a1i^inf  inia  m*  pmrniHin  numv^r  q  parn» 

ha  n«d  tn  promiia  ih«  rnd  ai  annthar  tinw,  which  dirf  nni 

di«nr.     IVhmnar  Miin'irnrCatheriiiomme  lo  Parri.ha 

b*  ami^H  10  hn  tnnbiiic  ornr  ihfm,  hr  ari^i'lr  allilld 
•na  vf  fm  awn  diManitii«Hi  amnnt  Ihraa  <i)d  bonki.  Ra 
Wfu  ihia  modn  rf  mibTicadrtA  aarU,  and  enrTiniiad  it  id 
hb  H^  dan.  H*  disd  wilh  a  p-rfnrt  cdrririinn  that  ha 
bid  aacurad  hii  imnonaliif :  and  in  ihia  maniMr  had  din- 
fWid  1  mora  than  Ma  lAiai  af  Ua  ^B■aUaUa  war*! 


_..    _^       ,  lallj'  bewild.r.     Yat  wa 

And,  eran  in  wotka  of  celobriij,  whule  pa||<»  uf  th«i  (»- 

ivMbiu  bnliiod,  bul  nnua  •utwianiiTM  propjied  up  b*  raik 
dam  epilhau.  Tfaa  old  wrtlen  worn  qui»  drligtaiad  lo  GU 
up  thair  nolumiaoua  pafea  wiib  what  wa.  a  raat  u>iD| 
of  aauia  ind  ihUung.  In  Iha  Alaric  of  Sendrrf  aiilcaa 
pajaa,  coolaioin,  B..riy  bra  huod 

■^  rSl  ""T™  bL  '  h!    liSr^i 

~^  y^u.,  daK^brd  by   BnLlnau,  nhise  (wkJ  laala  faU 
■Urile,'  in  ortrloiidiaf 


flnpb  Gaiahiag 


Iraulatinn  of  ths  daarription  of  Ihil  Tilla,  in  n 
wilh  FrlibirD'a  plan  tf  iha  iriila  itRsW,  ob-anai 

uMf,  ■  if  tan  ikiifu]  Iranilaton  were  to  prtfi>n 
ipiralalf,  Ibscn  wuuld  dm  b«  n»  whn  agitt 


ibrrT 

ir,ih 


•H  (hi*  aubjaei  ofhica)  daaeripiinai,  wa  lad  i> 
ibta  lo  ownj  eiad  nMinm  of  t  nal  uini 
t  moM  we  think  aC  Uwaa  which,  ki  truth,  d 


EJliaraV 

Local  d«mpiiaii,  afler  a  faw  itrih 
ha*a  bean  aabwlaJ,  adnil  tt  00  ftirlbir 
•  Book  *,  h*  11 
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lUt  Wogth,  but  their  happineM,  which  enter  into  our 
eompreheoiiioa ;  the  imagination  can  only  lake  in  and  keep 
together  a  very  few  parta  of  a  picture.  The  pen  must  not 
IMrude  on  the  prorince  of  the  pencil,  any  more  than  the 

ricU  nuat  attempt  to  perform  what  cannot  in  any  ahape 
tubmitted  to  the  eve,  thoueh  fully  to  the  mind. 
The  great  art,  perfiape,  of  local  dencripiion,  is  rather  a 
neral  than  a  particular  view ;  the  detaiu  muat  be  left  to 
e  imagination  ;  it  is  suggesiion  rather  than  description. 
There  is  an  old  Italian  sonnet  of  this  kind  which  I  have 
nften  read  with  delight ;  and  thou(;h  I  may  not  communi- 
cate the  ssme  pleasure  to  the  reader,  yet  the  storv  of  the 
writer  is  m(»st  mleresting,  and  Ihe  lady  (for  such  she  was) 
has  the  highest  claim  to  be  ranked,  Uke  the  lady  of  Eve- 
lyn, among  titrrary  voivet. 

Frmneeaea  I\trina  BufaUni  di  Citta  di  CaaUUo^  of  noUe 
extraction,  and  devoted  to  literature,  had  a  collection  of 
her  poems  published  in  1028  :  she  freauentiy  interspersed 
little  domestic  incidents  of  her  female  (riend— >her  husband 
i— her  son— her  grand-children  ;  and  in  one  of  these  son- 
nets she  has  delineated  her  palace  of  San  QuuUno,  whoee 
locmlities  she  appears  to  have  enjoyed  with  intense  delight 
in  the  company  of  *  her  lord,'  whom  she  tenderly  uao- 
ciates  with  the  scene.  There  is  a  freshness  atid  simolicity 
in  the  description,  which  will  perhaps  convey  a  clearer 
notion  of  the  spot  than  ever  Pliny  could  do  in  the  volumin^ 
ous  description  of  his  viUa,  She  tells  us  what  ahe  found 
when  brought  to  the  house  of  her  husband. 

Ample  talle,  ample  loggle,  ampio  cortile 

E  stance  omste  con  gentil  piunre, 

Trouai  giungendo,  c  nobili  sculture 

Di  Marmo  fatte,  dk  scalpel  non  vile. 
I?obil  f  lard  in  con  uq  perpetuo  Aprile 

Di  vsrij  flor,  di  fniui,  e  di  verdure, 

Ombre  soavi,  acque  a  temprar  Parsure 

E  strade  di  belik  non  dis<imile ; 
E  non  men  forte  ostel,  che  )ier  (brtezza 

Ha  11  ponte,  e  i  flanchi,  e  lo  circonila  intomo 

Fosso  profundo  e  di  resi  larghezza 
Qui  fci  col  mio  Signore  dolcc  soggiomo 

Con  ssnio  amor,  con  somma  mnteiuezza 

Onde  ne  benedlco  il  mese  e  il  giomo  ! 

Wide  halls,  wide  galleries,  and  an  ample  court. 

Chambers  adorn'd  by  picture's  soothing  charm, 

I  found  tog  ther  blended  ;  noble  sculpture 

In  marble,  polished  by  no  chisi^l  vile  ; 

A  noble  ganlen,  where  a  lanting  April 

All  various  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  verdure  showers ; 

Soil  shades,  and  waters  tempering  the  hoi  air } 

Au>l  undulating  paths,  in  equal  beautv  ! 

Nor  less,  the  castled  glory  stands  in  force, 

And  bridged  and  flanked.    And  round  its  circuit  winds 

The  deepened  moai  nhowing  a  regal  size. 

Here  with  my  lord  I  cast  my  sweei  sojourn, 

Wlih  holy  love,  and  with  supreme  content ; 

And  hence  I  bless  the  month,  and  bless  the  day*. 

MASqUBS. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  the  history  of  national  amuse- 
ments, that  a  name  survives,  while  the  thing  itself  is 
forgotten.  This  has  been  remarkably  the  case  with  our 
Court  Masques,  respecting  which  our  most  eminent  wri- 
ters long  ventured  on  so  manv  false  opinions,  with  a  per- 
fect ijrnorance  of  the  nature  ot  these  compositions,  which 
combined  all  that  was  exquisite  in  the  imiutive  arts  of  |m>- 
etry,  painting,  music,  song,  dancing,  and  machinery,  at  a 
period  when  our  public  theatre  was  in  its  rude  infancy. 
Convinced  of  the  miserable  state  of  our  represented  dra- 
ma, and  not  then  possessing  that  more  curious  kn-.wledge 
of  iheir  domestic  history,  which  we  delight  to  explore,  they 
were  led  into  erroneous  notions  c»f  one  of  the  most  gorgeous, 
the  most  fascinating,  and  the  most  |K)etiral  of  dramatic 
amusements.  Our  pre«ient  iheairical  exhibitions  are  in- 
deed or.  a  fcale  to  which  the  t%vo-penny  audienres  of  the 
barn-plavhouses  «»f  Shakespeare  coiild  never  have  strained 
their  ^iUt ;  and  our  picturesque  and  leam'-d  eosfvme,  with 
Ihe  hriiKant  c!iang»»sof  our  scenery,  would  have  maddened 
the  •  nfon'rtv-n.eii*  and  the  *  tire-women*  of  the  Globe  or 
tv?  Red  Boll.  Shakespeare  himself  never  beheld  the 
trw  magiral  illusions  of  his  own  dramas,  with  *  Enter  the 
Red  Coat/  an<l  «  Exit  Hal  and  Cloak,'  helped  out  with 
*  painted  cloths  ;*  or,  as  a  bard  of  Charles  the  Second's 
lime  chants,-— 
But  while  the  public  theatre  continued  long  in  this  con- 
Look  back  and  see 

The  stmne**  vicissitudes  of  poeirie  : 

Your  n^ed  faihf  rs  came  lo  plays  for  wH, 

And  am  kiiee-deep  in  nui-sbelU  in  the  pit. 


tracted  atate,  without  scenes,  without  di  ■.—»■.  «..•»«» 
orchestra,  the  court  display^  aeenical  and  oramntic 
hibitiotis,  with  such  costly  magnificence,  such  inveativa 
fancv,  and  such  mfraculous  art,  that  we  ntay  dnubt  if  thr 
combined  genius  of  Ben  Jonscn,  Inigo  Jonea,  and  Lawet 
or  Ferobusco,  at  an  era  moat  favourable  to  the  arta  of  IM* 
agination,  has  been  equalled  by  the  modem  ajwirtarftofliw 
Opera.* 

But  this  circumstance  had  entire^  escaped  the  know* 
ledge  of  our  critics.  The  critic  of  a  Manqjne  moat  not 
only  have  read  ii,  but  he  must  also  have  heard,  and  hava 
viewed  it.  The  only  witneKses  in  thia  caae  are  thoae  let^ 
ter-writera  of  the  day,  who  were  then  accustomed  to  co»> 
municate  such  domeaiic  intelligence  to  their  absent  friends; 
from  such  ample  correspondence  I  have  often  drawn  soom 
curious  and  sometimes  important  information.  It  is  amua* 
ing  to  notice  the  opinions  of  some  great  critics,  bow  froia 
an  original  mis-statement  they  have  drawn  an  illegiti. 
male  opinion,  and  how  one  inherits  from  the  other,  the  er. 
ror  which  he  propagates.  Warburlon  said  on  Mat-ques, 
that '  Shakespeare  was  an  enemy  to  theseybo/cries,  aaap* 
pears  by  his  writing  none.'  This  opinion  was  among  the 
many  which  that  singular  critic  threw  out  as  they  aross 
at  the  moment ;  for  Warburton  forgot  that  Shakespears 
characteristically  introduces  one  in  the  Tempest's  most 
fanciful  scene.  Granger,  who  had  not  much  imie  to  study 
the  manners  of  the  age  whose  personages  he  was  ao  well 
acquainted  with,  in  a  note  on  Milton's  Masque,  raid  that 
'  These  compositions  were  trifling  and  perplexed  allego- 
ries ;  the  persons  of  which  are  fanifistiral  to  the  last  de- 
gree. Ben  Jonson,  in  his  **  Masque  of  Christmas,"  ku 
introduced  **  Minced  Pye"  and  **  Babie  Cake,"  who  act 
their  pans  in  the  drama.  But  the  most  wretched  perftr' 
monces  of  this  kind  could  please  by  the  help  of  music,  ma> 
chinery,  and  dancing.'  Grander  blunders,  describing  bv 
two  farcical  characters,  a  species  of  composition  of  whica 
farce  waa  not  the  characteristic  ;  such  personages  as  b* 
notices  would  enter  into  the  Anti-Marque,  which  wasi 
humorous  parody  of  the  more  solemn  Masque,  and  some- 
times relieved  it.  Malooe,  whose  fancy  waa  not  vwkl, 
condemns  MaDques  and  the  age  of  Masques,  in  which  he 
says,  echoing  Granger's  epithet,  *  the  wretched  loaCe  of  ibe 
times  found  amusement.'  And  lastly  conies  Mr  Todd, 
whom  the  splendid  fragment  of  the  *  Arcades,'  and  the 
entire  Masque  which  we  have  by  heart,  could  not  warm; 
while  his  iieiiiralising,  criticism  fixes  him  at  the  freezing 
point  of  the  thermometer.  *  This  dramatic  entertainment, 
performed  not  wiihnut  pnxiigious  expense  in  machinery  and 
decoration,  lo  which  humour  we  certainly  owe  the  enter- 
tainment of  '  Arcades,'  and  the  inimitable  *  Mask  of  C> 
mus.'  Comus,  however,  is  only  a  fine  dramatic  poem, 
retaining  scarcely  any  features  ot  the  Masque.  The  only 
modern  critic  who  had  written  with  some  research  on  thn 
departed  eleoance  of  the  English  drama  was  Wartoo, 
whose  fancy  responded  to  the  fascination  of  the  fairy-like 
magnificence  and  lyrical  spirit  of  the  Masque.  Warton  had 
the  taste  lo  give  a  specimen  from  'the  Inner  Temple  Mask, 
by  'William  Browne,'  the  pastoral  poet,  whose  address  to 
Sleep,  he  observed,  *  reminds  us  of  some  favourite  tourhee 
in  Milton's  Comus,  to  which  it  perhaps  gave  birth.'  Yft 
even  Warton  was  deficient  in  that  sort  of  researrh, 
which  ohly  can  discover  the  true  nature  of  these  aingultr 
dramas. 

Such  was  the  state  in  which  some  years  ago  I  found  ail 
our  knowledge  of  this  once  favourite  amusement  of  oar 
court,  our  nobility,  and  our  learned  bodies  of  the  four  inm 
of  court.  Some  extensive  researches,  pursued  among  con- 
temporary manuscripts,  cast  a  new  light  over  the  obpcurs 
\  child  of  (ancy  and  magnificence.  I  could  not  think  lightly 
of  what  Ben  Jonson  has  called  *  The  eloquence  <A 
masques ;'— entertainments  on  which  three  to  five  thousand 
pounds  were  expended,  and  on  more  public  occasions  tea 
and  twenty  thousand.  To  the  aid  of  the  poetry,  compc** 
ed  by  the  finest  poets,  came  the  most  skilful  musicians,  and 
the  most  elaborate  mechani&ta;  Ben  Jonsoo  and  InisO 
Jones  and  Lawes.  blended  into  one  piece  their  respective 
genius ;  and  Lord  Bacon  and  Whitelocke  and  Selden,  i»ba 
sat  in  committees  for  the  last  great  Masque  presented  to 
Charles  the  Fimt.  invented  the  devices;  composed  the 
procession  of  the  Masquers  and  the  Anti-Masquers  :  while 
one  took  the  care  of  the  dancing  or  the  brawlers,  and  White- 

*  ffince  this  anic'e  was  written,  our  theatres  have  attemvlad 
Severn  I  scenes  in  the  styi-.  of  ihesa  Coun*Maaquea,  wkhaorl 
rablc  su^'ceas  m  ^n  machinery. 
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loeke  tbe  roucic ; — the  rafe  Whiteloeke ;  who  has  chroai- 
eled  his  seir-coroplac<tQCT  oo  this  occasioo,  by  ckimiag  ihe 
iAveniioD  of  a  Coronls,  which  fur  iharty  jearo  afterwards 
was  the  delight  of  the  nation,  and  was  hiessed  by  the  naase 
of*  Wbiielod(e*s  Coranlc*,' snd  which  was  always  called 
for,  two  or  three  times  over,  whenever  that  great  states- 
man '  came  to  see  a  play  !**  So  much  personal  honour 
was  considered  In  be  inrolved  in  the  conduct  of  a  Masque, 
that  eren  this  ccnaut.ee  of  illustrious  men  was  on  the 
point  of  beiig  broken  up  by  too  seriiMis  a  discussion  con- 
cerning precedence ;  and  the  Masque  had  nearly  not  taken 
place,  till  they  hit  on  the  expedient  of  throwing  dice  to  de- 
cide on  their  rank  in  the  procesmon !  On  this  jealocisy  of 
honour  in  the  composition  of  a  Mask,  I  discovered,  what 
hitherto  had  escaped  the  knowledge,  although  not  the  cu* 
riosity,  of  literary  inquirers ;— the  occasion  of  the  memora- 
ble enmity  between  Ben  Jonson  and  Inigo  Jones,  who  had 
hitherto  acted  together  with  brotherly  affection,  *  a  cir- 
cumstance,' says  Mr  Giffbrd,  to  whom  I  communicated  it, 
*  not  a  little  important  in  the  history  of  our  calumniated 
poet.*  The  trivial  cause,  but  not  so  in  its  consequences, 
was  the  poet  prefixing  his  own  name  before  that  of  the 
architect ,  on  the  title-page  of  a  Masque,  which  hitherto 
h^  oiily  been  annexed ;  so  jealous  was  the  great  architect 
of  his  part  of  the  Masque,  and  so  predominant  bis  power 
and  name  at  court,  that  he  considered  his  rights  invaded 
by  the  inftrnrr  claims  of  the  poet !  Jonson  has  poured  out 
the  whole  bitterness  of  his  soul,  in  two  short  satires ;  sill 
flsore  unfortunately  fur  the  subject  of  these  satires,  the^ 
provoked  Inigo  to  sharpen  his  pen  on  rhyme ;  bat  it  is 
•d^less,  and  the  blunt  composition  still  lies  in  its  manu- 
script state. 

While  thesa  researches  had  enraged  my  attention,  ap- 
peared Mr  Gifford^s  Memoirs  of  Ben  Jonson.  The  cha- 
racteristics of  marques  are  there,  for  the  first  time,  elabo- 
rately opened  with  the  clear  and  penetrating  spirit  of  that 
aUest  of  our  dramatic  critics.  I  feel  it  like  presumption  to 
add  tn  what  has  received  the  finishing  hand  of  a  master ; 
but  his  jnwei  is  locked  up  in  a  chest,  which  I  fear  is  too 
rarely  opened,  and  he  will  allow  me  to  borrow  something 
from  its  splendour.  *The  Masque,  as  it  attained  its  highest 
degree  of  excellence,  admitted  of  dialogtie,  singing,  and 
dancing  ;  these  were  not  independent  of  one  another,  bat 
combined,  by  the  introduction  of  some  ingenious  fable,  into 
an  harmiwi'ious  whole.  When  the  plan  was  formed,  the 
aid  of  the  sister  srts  was  called  in ;  for  the  essence  of  the 
masque  was  pomp  and  glory.  Moveable  scenery  of  the 
most  costly  and  splendid  kinj  was  lavished  on  the  masque ; 
the  most  celebrated  masters  were  empl«>yed  on  the  songs 
and  dances ;  and  all  that  the  kingdom  afiTorded  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  excellence  was  employed  to  embelUsh  the  ei* 
hilHiHin.  Thus  mssnificently  constructed,  the  masqne 
was  not  committed  to  ordinary  performers.  It  was  com- 
posed as  Lord  Bacon  says,  for  princes  and  by  princes  it 
was  played.  Of  these  masques,  the  dbll  with  which  their 
ornaments  were  designed,  and  the  inexpressible  grace 
with  which  they  were  executed,  appear  to  nave  left  a  vivid 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Jonson.  HW  genius  awakes  at 
once,  and  all  his  faculties  attune  to  rarightliness  and  plea* 
sare.  He  makes  his  appearance,  like  his  own  Deli|^t, 
<  acoompsnied  with  Ghmce,  Love,  Harmony,  Revel,  Sport, 
and  Laughter.' 

*  In  curious  knot  and  msass  sc 
The  sprinff  st  first  was  tauf  he  to  go ; 
And  Zephyr,  when  he  came  to  woo 
His  Flora  had  his  mocfons  f  too ; 
And  ihusdkl  Venus  learn  to  lead 
The  liUlian  brswis,  and  so  to  tread 
k%  if  the  wind,  noc  she,  dM  walk. 
Nor  pressed  a  flower,  nor  bow^d  a  stalk. 

And  in  what  was  the  taste  of  the  times  wntdmiV  con- 
tinues Mr  Gifiord,  in  reply  to  Messieurs  Malone,  and  the 
rest,  who  had  never  cast  even  an  imperfoct  glance  on  what 
cne  of  the  oompletest  gentlemen  of  that  age  has  called, 
•  The  eourily  recreations  of  gallant  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  honour,  striking  tn  exceed  one  the  othsr  in  their  mea^ 
sures  and  changes,  and  in  their  repast  of  wit,  which  hf  ve 
been  beyond  the  power  of  Envy  to  disgrace.'  But  in 
what  was  *  the  U«le  of  the  times  wniahtJf  In  poetnr, 
painting,  architecture,  they  have  not  sines  been  eqiialled : 

e  The  music  of  Whhelocke^  Coranco  fs  pmegneif  In  *Hawk- 
ki*s  Hiaiory  of  Musk  ;*  might  it  hs  restored  for  the  ladies  as  a 
wakx? 

t  The  figures  and  act  sos  of  dancers  hs  masqnss  wan  eallsd 


and  it  ill  beeouas  ns  to  arraigD  the  taste  of  a  period  wUeli 
possessed  a  cluster  of  writers  of  whom  the  meanest  woiui 
now  be  esteemed  a  prodigy.'  I  have  been  carriai  forthsr 
in  this  extract  tlian  I  intended,  by  the  force  of  the  current^ 
which  hurries  Malone  down  from  our  sight,  who,  fortunnln 
ly  for  his  ease,  did  not  live  to  read  this  denouncement  far 
his  objection  against  masques,  as  *  bungling  shows  ;'  ami 
which  War  burton  treats  as  *  fooleries ;'  Granger  as 
wretched  performances;*  while  Mr  Todd  regards  tfasa 
merely  as  *  the  humour  of  the  times !' 

Masques  were  often  the  private  theatricals  of  the  fiintt- 
lies  of  our  nobility,  performed  by  the  ladies  and  gentlenisn 
at  their  seats ;  aira  were  splendidly  got  up  on  certam  ocea* 
sions  ;  such  as  the  celebration  of  a  nuptial,  or  in  compliment 
to  some  great  visiter.  The  Mask  of  Conius  was  composed 
by  Milton  to  celebrate  the  creation  of  Charles  theF^rst  as 
Prince  of  Wales ;  a  scene  in  this  Mask  presented  both  ths 
castle  and  the  town  of  Ludlow,  which  proves,  that  aW 
though  our  small  public  theatres  had  not  jret  displayed  any 
of  the  scenical  illusions  which  long  afterwards  Dnvennat 
introduced,  these  scenical  effects  existed  in  great  perfec- 
tion in  the  Masques.  The  minute  description  iatrodaeed 
by  Thomas  Campion  in  hu  *  MeoMMrable  Mask,'  as  it  is 
called,  will  convince  us  that  the  scenery  must  have  besa 
exquisite  and  fanciful,  and  that  the  poet  was  always  a 
watchful  and  anxious  partner  with  die  machinist ;  wttk 
whom  sometimes,  however,  he  had  a  qtiarrel. 

The  subject  of  this  very  rare  mask  was  *  The  Night  and 
1.'  It  would  be  tedious  to  desrrihe  the  first 


the  Hours. 

with  the  fondness  with  which  the  poet  has  dwelt  on  it.  It 
was  a  double  valley  ;  one  side,  with  dark  clouds  hanginf 
before  it ;  on  the  oiher,  a  green  vale,  with  trees,  and  nins 
golden  ones  of  fifteen  feet  high  ;  from  which  grove,  towards 
*  the  State,'  or  the  seat  of  the  king,  was  a  broad  desoeal 
to  the  dancing  place :  the  bower  of  Flora  was  on  ths 
rirht,  the  houKe  of  Night  on  the  left ;  between  them  a 
hill  banging  like  a  cliff  over  the  grove.  The  bower  cl 
Flora  was  spacious,  garnished  with  flowers,  and  flowery 
branches,  with  lights  among  them ;  the  honse  of  Nisht 
ample  and  stately,  frith  black  columns  studded  with  gowen 
stars ;  within,  nothing  but  clouds  and  twinkling  stars  t 
while  about  it  were  placed,  on  wire,  ariificml  bats  aad 
owls,  continually  moving.  As  soon  as  the  king  enters^ 
the  great  hall,  the  hautboys,  out  of  tbe  wood  oo  the  top 
of  the  hill,  entertained  imf  time,  till  Flora  and  Zephyr 
were  seen  busily  gathering  flowers  from  tbe  bower,  throw- 
ing them  into  baskets  which  two  silvans  held,  attired  ia 
changeable  I affety.  The  song  '»  light  as  thejr  ftngera,  hoi 
the  burden  is  charming : 

Now  hath  Flora  robb'd  her  bowers 
To  befriend  this  pisce  wkh  flowers ; 

Birow  about !  scrow  about ! 
Divers,  divers  flowers  aflect 
For  some  private  dear  respect ; 

Slrow  about !  acmw  about ! 
But  he'a  none  of  Flora*s  friend 
That  vrill  noc  the  mac  commend ; 

Scrow  a^ut !  strow  about ! 

I  cannot  qiiit  this  masque,  of  which  collectors  know  tkn 
the  rarity,  «rithout  preserving  one  o'  thojie  Doric  deliea> 
cies,  of  which,  perhaps,  we  have  outlived  the  taste !  It  is 
a  playful  dialci^ue  between  a  Silvan  and  an  Hoar,  whils 
Night  app««rs  in  her  house,  with  her  long  bladi  hair 
spangled  with  goM,  amidst  her  Hours ;  their  faces  bladtg 
and  each  bearing  a  lighted  black  torch. 

SiLTAH.  Tell  me,  gentle  Hoi«r  of  Night, 

Wherein  dost  thou  most  dsligiht? 
Hour.     Not  in  sleep ! 
Silt  AH.  Whereic  then? 

HocTR.     Tn  the  frolic  view  of  men ! 
SiLVAV.  Lov'st  thou  music? 
Hour.  Oh!  'ttsswset! 

SiLVAR.  What's  dancing  1 
HocTR.  E'en  the  mirth  of  <mI. 

SiLTAH.  Joy  you  in  faines  and  in  elves  7 
Hocra.      We  are  of  that  sort  oarselves ! 

But.  Silvan !  say,  why  do  vou  kivn 

Only  to  frequent  the  grove  t 
SiLTAH.  Life  is  fullest  of  content 

When  driicht  is  innocent. 
Hour.    Pleasure  must  vary,  not  be  Inngi 

Come  then,  let's  dose,  andcsM  ths  soaf 

That  the  moveable  scenery  of  these  masques  liiimsJ  aa 
perfect  a  soenial  illusion  as  any  that  our  owa  ago,  with  al 
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tCTLwiTt  Mi<k  11  it»  muniK  or  iha  fiili 


»i  Mri  tMiofl  of  '  rulpiT* 
Onlhalffiinn,  and 


^unwrpa 


•r  Ihaif  irxrnl  the  ckiul  bmlie   m  twain,  *n>l  oog  put 
k,  ■>  oHh  ■  oind.  wu  blixn  ufaotn  thn  ■crn*. 

Whil*  ihu  rloiid  wu  Tinuhmt.  1h«   wend,  btinf  rl 


i  ^mt  nf  tha  hoiue  of  Pn^ 


ilKnniHin*  wen  lb<   pfida  of  Inigg  Jam 


(ivitv  injure  th«  nminiAcenca,  Ui*  pAnpi  Rod  tn*  takj 
wnrid  HMDcd  lu  Iba  ipecraioni.  So  liiiia  WMi  rhe  chftn^ 
~  IMia  iBawiv««  known,  thai  all  nur  crvtct  ■««■  ta 
■-"- ■  ■-'— ' d  UKd  tba  laiM 


■  enMtlTinx  ihrir  moti 
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illMHH 
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lUu  lad   bniilifiil  ■     I 

a   leitn.   whkh  I    di 

m»-q''<r'.  ixd  whicb  M 

Qiirdrdhaitpmemd.- 

d^m-w^r   'ht    fr«t 

Mirl  aniiniHlv  imiird  w 

tucnod   Iha  tl'-h.  rf  Ihf.  aarfh, 

randini  tKhind  1h«  al 

ar.'     Inihii  (Inbc.  -iha 
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{iUfiift^,di*f-OferFdtbplir*tinaiiqi 


b>aulir<il  hwii  w«^  ■pnili  tn 
Oi»  «■•§.  '  Tba  trdir  tif  Wit  M 

timil  hv  >t»  kinjij  ma-ifT  rain 
MMrri.  I  nwt  nenli  aa*  (i>^  i 


nit),  andrwa- 
.  TU'lumini 


■  adda. 


ib-ir  («ifil.'    Poor  Caniwrn,  in 


tn  ■riMiTlu!?* 
an  'nfin<  pI>'-sI  i^nd-r  ib<  .tai*.  ai«t  in  •inkini  mm  ta 
mwii.  ai^  iba  miann"!  appear  mit  It  Ihrir  I"pa,  he.  adHi 
tbK  Tinnii-riTe  iniTTinal  nn'a ;  <  Riibar  b*  Iba  n'liipficify, 
■Cflimn,  Of  emujiiroTP  of  thepamter,  tba  paiainc  awar 
ofibe  "'"  waa  •omawhal  hararded.  ibonih  iha  .ama  dar 
iIh^  had  baan  ihown  with  m-irh  admiraiinn.  and  wan  Irft 
injiiharln  tba  nme  niih':*  thai  i».  thty  ware  woHmd 
Ht><i  at  'ha  rahaanal,  and  IWiIrd  tn  iha  raiimantaiinn, 
whii^  niurt  haaa  parplalad  tba  nina  maaqnara  on  iba  tnfM 
•T  ibM*  B'oo  traai.    Bui  aiich  ateidanta  ware  nnlj  Tata- 

t  laa  ai«M'a  laoai^^ToL  rt.  •.  nL 


^nu  known.     HaiM  aofnaihipfr  impartan 
caaanunkcala  raspaciinc  oba  of  bit  rrirnda,  a  lar  ^raatar 

Haizaaut  hecomra  an  object  of  iHjr  inqilirr. 

Hawa.  OIH  oflboa.  rrancbrrfuteci.whoa  poliliad 
mailDaH,  or  daapair  of  inlularanca,  had  dH.an  U  OHT 
ahoraa.  Tba  prow^ipiian  OC  Louia  XIV.  which  tupiAtd 
uawiib  ourfkllTulworiieniB  ailk,  alao  pndiicad  aracari 

hand icTarTof  busk- makiifi  auch  wm  JfaOiw.  Lm  Omli, 
Ottll,  Dnttd,  and  olbera.  Out  aiiihoc  had  cona  oaar  la 
that  Irndar  atale  of  youth,  jiut  in  lifua  10  bacoma  hatf  aa 
EnKliabmu  ;  and  be  waa  ao  antadrxlroua  in  iha  laB> 
fuajiaa  uf  Tba  two  frvat  hiaiary  ntlioni  of  Euiy^,  ihai 
whanra ar  h*  took  up  hia  |Kn,  it  u  andani,  bj  hia  naao. 
Bcriplf.  which  I  haTa  aianiBrd,  Ibat  it  waa  mare  leculial 
which  datermiaed  htm  la  wriin  in  Fraiicb  or  in  Eufliih. 
Gtmipnainf  withovl  (euoa,  or  rran  taara,  wiihoiiL  vivacitf 
or  fiirce,  tha  timplicirj  and  ftwncy  cf  hia  attia  wara  auft 
eiahi  for  the  purpoaea  of  a  readj  deaJar  in  aJi  the  aaniilJA 
Kltraria;  lilararyaoecdulat.eunoiiaqwialiuna.naiicfaiil 
obacurc  bnoka,  and  aO  that  aupiltu  which  mual  enier  iaia 
ihe  hiilorj  rflilen'ura,  wiihnut  formini  (  bialory.  Tbaat 
Hlllr  thinfi,  which  did  ao  wall  of  ihamaalna.  wiiboul  any 
eoBBcnnn  wiih  anT  ihiu  al».  became  Iritiai  whm  thrr 
and  Dta 

n  of  talent  he  pnducad  a  coftioua  life  of  Bajla, 


aaiblyca 


mnpaihj  which  rbrowv  inapiiatina  orer  Ihe  ritn^rnf  paia 
of  biofTaptiy,  vvt,  10  achqiL  CTerj  Ihinr  baa  Ihta  i»anl-- 
Ihal  we  ara'aii'ra  to  find  what  wa  want !  Wtrburtno  poi- 
(nanllr  daai-rihea  nur  Dai  Maiiaaui,  in  ana  of  ihnte  lal- 
trra  ii.'Dr  Birch,  which  ha  wnita  in  tha  renid  B(b  of  inidr, 
and  with  the  imptiiant  fineity  of  hia  laniin.  ■  Almnai  ill 
Iha  lib^wriiaii  wa  hare  had  berore  Toland  and  Dea  Mai. 
laauk  ara  indead  atranfe.  inaipid  creafurpa ;  and  jrt  I  had 
raiharraad  ibe  wont  of  lhen,ihanh«ob]if«diofoEhTDafk 
with  ihia  of  Milton'a,  nr  tha  Dlher>e]ila  of  Boilaau;  whcH 
there  ia  tneh  a  dull,  haan  aueetarimi  of  long  qancaticna  «f 
imintaintHiK  paaaafaa,  that  it  makoa  iheir  mafhod  quite 
nauaanoi.  But  Iha  Tarhnna,  taataleaa  Freaehoad,  aaeaa 
to  lay  it  down  aa  a  principle,  thai  enrr  hfa  mm  be  a  book, 
—and.  what  ia  woraa.  itaremiabDcfc  wilhODla  life:  for 
wbal  do  we  Vnow  of  Boilaan,  alW-  all  hu  (ediana  aoriTf 

Dae  Maiieaui  waimaeh  in  the  amptoj  of  tbaDMd 
'     ■    -'■    -    ■■■--  ihe   peal  monopr'' ~   -"--  ' 


irl  of  Euf 


iland ;  hut  I 


f  worit-ahact  price  waa  refj  mta 
aanatiDual  accniinttof  Da*  Maiu- 
>>r  four  arfite  pounda;  utd  yat  bl 
Praah  aa  Iha  poai  cmhl  carrj  ibaaa! 


Duleh  boekeaUan,  who  ca 
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liiwHlf.     forward  llwt  wotk,  ■> 
nlwUs         .  ^  „otfc  •/  iku  k 
m«C«<>i.uB^(luhiiiilMrtt«iMi4^i«>»uIla>     ^—d  to  «,k  fa,  ib.k  ■«..«.«..     I  h.»  Cl  lb* 


.•wvoAcaofl 


i|  lb*  lu  i4  bur  •hilliqfi  in  the  pound,  nad 
,1inii(>  M  ia  kbiHii  «tr.  ■  nir  oT  our  E 


„uwd   laMbniO,«irf 
"^r^"  "  L ""  J  ,"•"—■-■"'  -■~  j-~r-—  -— -     J  m,  it  ehiffl.  u  lb*  riH-iidihiB  oTMr  AiMwia,  mb*  wm 

.l-...f.»<rfur„.-,,,j,,„w    .J™™))-    .OrBBlllrtbT       ,„|^        I.iTll,It.l«ll4,Iw«T;p«..,„i„         -■ 

>h.c)i  be  hid  eoooiTMl  oT  luch  ■     ™„.i..i™„  ^^  u„  iou«,  b,  Ih.  i.ST^  ■  ■ 


Ok*  diHpt-iiMcd  of  iba 

tflhampd  tiT;  but  wuilir  nipuluni  oa  *nv  tinpilu 
Hfcunfiilrd  lhl>  pnrciouB  hlvrmrr  ■ecTBt  (4  Dv«Ml 

'  I  md  you.  n7  dru  Sir,  fuur  ilHati  of  lb*  a~,—~-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ntmied  n  I. 
boa  of  nj  >nuni(l,  Ind  I  hop*  tlii.  sseond  pon  wdl  lurm  ij^u,^  1,™,-!^  nTn^ 
wt  b«trr  Ihm  ih.  f-mwr.     Th.  lubor  Uiii^  hiuolf  ■     fhUi  "»£,^il^,  "  X^ 

».  ihu  mfter  harinc  ohuwod  od  all  scraiioH  wj  » 
'  '  ■i<y,ud  ladn'Hirod  is  maha  mjmiltH- 


i^a  CM  a  piutfblt.  book  d>a«ad.ubl<i.     Airwaro  »  "a™   I  "ai  •« 

»  laTfriandVl  will  cnnAda  lo  Tnu  .a  Kcr«r  Iha  l'™"*  L™i.l«im,  •or.  .cquaMinl  with  i-j- prowM** 

:v!i,i."Twi «,.m.!;i«j^l;!J1ST'y«  •'-■,.h.wo.*ib.pi«..du..ffurf».™„«iirf.t 

bn*  iwrh  mr  inlanil  ■  mKcmrd  that  Iba  aiHhor  Anrntu  tha  confidoiHial  Inarai^  rneoita  irf'  D»  HaW 
lU  am  bo  knnWn  !*  ThH  aosedaaa  ■  iralnilnwly  pn.  mui  he  had  Ih*  honor  of  raokinit  Aalhsoj  Conku,  i 
ed  u  tha  adiim  of  crrlam  latiawa,  ai  a  aorrnaUa  (real  l»er  of  btnalnr*,  ud  a  nan  nf  Smr  feniw ;  aad 
in  rant  inia  ihe  UBs  A|a||cnwBI  niih  aoaaa  of  Uiair  "ho  in  a  contiaunl  cnrmpoadence  niih  our  Dea  Hal- 
lo uiualljF  iba  Ik  Lnuan  *ba  upood  Iran  Iraalcd  hin  u  hit  frieml,  and  Fmplo 
nrtnf  Ih«r  own  nanio  abuui  Iho  Imn.  Men!  in  hia  bimnrj  coaeenH.  Thaae  in  il 
la  Eni'land,  D«  Manoaut,  u  a  lilonir  iHa,  ipad*  ■>■  eilenno  libnrj,  war*  ia  ■  alala  oTiMrpeiiMl  (etWili, 
"    "  "  "  ""   TU  audit  tn*  loTernf  bii  bnota,  thai  b* 


Ibeir  laM  putT  m  Mowing  Ihoir  own  nana  abuui  Iba  Inwa.      Men)  in  hia  liiarBr?  coaeenH.     Thane  in  ibt  liiri 
I-  v-^i.-j    rk«  aji.»«..»    Mm  .  ■■■».»  ...-   »j.     nn  eitena""  litwarr.  wm*  m  ■  uai.  wX  wtmmw^nt^t 
and  Colli 

ha  ewafafoe  with  hia  own  pm.t     ^ 

It  pfe<li.a|t  hia 


larly  14  peraont  of  rank ;  and  ha  fuund  imtmnafe  and  a     draw  up 


harinc  pmhid  Ion  ^  bb 

i*T.  ivtaArfdnon,  Lord  Haldai,  and  AMbonr  Oollma.  »a  aonK  ohoruro  and   paleninl  poiaK,  hah 

t  Aad  a  earinua  ehaiular  of  our  Dra  Maimaai  ■  rbo  odivB  of  a/ra*4bmltr,  a  teni  whicb  then  b 

band.wrilin(  of  Ed«rd,  Earl  of  Oifard,  to  wboaa  ftihcr  in  npH,  and  which  rh«  Frandi   adopted  br  Iru.    _  _ 

(Popa'a  Earl  of  Oxford)  aalhimair,  the  nalMiiwM  Iba  il   ia  tb'lr  wit,  *  Krmg  Umlm^,  or  mfnl  firt.     Whab 

Hvfann  inaaurei.     Hia  lordibip  ia  a  criiic  whh  hi^  ovtr  tandenejr  to  'iibrnliaa'  Iba  mind  frost  dijiii  aa< 

Ton  priacipln,   and  hiib-chUFcb   ontian.     '  Thii   Daa  JaaJi  preTBtb  in  Ibaaa  woiia,  tbn  lalenu  aad  laarniw 

Maaa«<iiHafTealBuawiihthaao<fhDai«plon«llob*  i' Cnlliaa  wrra  of  Iba  fim  daaa.     Rif  mnrali  wen^ 

■    ■   ~  partiaJarlr  with  Mr  Anihonj  Cni-  maciiliii-,  and  hia  panond  diarmcter  indapnidaMt  bat 

rout  ufbooufiir  ibair  writinf^e,   Hia  'bo   wffnai    thrmtmgicum  of  ihoao  daja  conlrimd   avorr 

life  of  Chill imworth  ia  wrale  to  plaaaa  that  net  of  «ea.'  -eaoi  In  aUb  a  Ibe  daifc,  till  tha  laMi  bocaM  horttl^ 

.  Tba  laerei  hiflor^  I  aa  lo  nnfold  relaiio  to  Anlbmr  Col-  >ntj  wiih  aooao.     I  abnll  Beaiion  ■  (act  nf  ihia  erwl  h*> 

Eno  and  Doi  Maiaeau).     BnnM  curvua  bonk-loron  will  f!»rj  whieb  neewrad  wilhin  bj  nw«  obHmlion  on  on* 

be  iniereeied  in  ihe  ponond  hiilorj  ofia  luibor  Iha;  are  d'lhemon  poliahad  men  of  Ihe  ai*.     Tha  lale  Hr.  Cm. 

won  acqnainlFd  wiih,  jal  whidi  has  hiihorlo  re—inid  ■■-  borlaad,  in  ihe   rmnaiiea  rnihlod  hia  •  Life.'  rara  ihia  or- 

known.    Ho  lelh  hia  owa  itnrj  la  >  aort  of  epiaintarr  pt-  Iriordinar)'  fact,  Ibal  Dr  Banlkj,  who  ao  abljr  rHlied  W 

lition  beaddroaaed  to  a  noUo  friend  ch^racloriatie  cf  an  hia  '  R>niai*».'  iwdarlha  nnnia  of  PtiiWenlhenia  Lipaiia. 

■nib*,  wbo  eannol  bo  Jailed  uapnlroniiad,  _7al  wboaa  ira.  to  Cnllina'a '  Diaeaora*  on  Froo-thinkint,*  wbe*  Bnnr 

■ami,  afier  all  hb  pdnTal  labowi,  aifbl  b*  mairlid  ia  jaai 

■T  'Cdaailieaof  Autbora.'  eooc 

dioinnarjrlike  Baylei  haiinf  written  Ihe  Mtof  Bajla,  aiaar*,  ha   iiberdly  cMribMed  la  hia  ^uMaaan.     !■ 

Uinneiinep  waa  in  become  blow  If  a  Bajrie;  iodturti*  •«•*  I  BMntioaed  w  that  defaal  writrr.  who  wai  net  earl- 

ibe  paeaafe  oriiierarr  drluiion!    Hs  had  puUiahod,  aa  a  «■•  iboal  fteia,  thai  Ihia  parMB  eookl  Mnrer  hava  liaaB 

^Minnn,  ihe   Iitoi  of  Halaa  and  ChUliBiiwonb.      He  ^-1*-T  CdHaa,   wbo  had  dwt*e  i  plniifnl  rnfii«a; 

BOMplaina  that  hiadreu«auaeaa  bare  nal  allonad  bia  In  and  wkeait  wm  auftaatad  IoU«  Thai  Ihii  >A.  CoIIIm,' 


inEI1anw.aaDolrhwrtteroraanamerll,andana.r.  r.'Zirw  iC«.  dl- 
•  kna.riaj«|te«HA.eor^MncorB.I)a«p.,liHn.  S^^^^'taUd!!.  aT 
rmrperManlMBd.  IM.  wbointryonaawMninAw     ba  porMiad  ia  aaadiaf  tb*. 


te  ibnadara.  poMlahed  at  Iba  Hana  andar  lb*  Ikia  of  ■ 
-lal  Uoaralre.'  Thaj,-" ■"- " ■■ ■  "~ 


>  W  poalerit},  I 


^  ^r^M^  n».^i —   Roli'niinn  Triuiir      '"■■  "*"  "*»  "nkh  aBOBnB  IA  ahora  WML  per  aMHHn.    Ir* 
ilni  iii<»T  b«i»;     panit»nbam«adtorrawaid,lne«naaiooekar7ihdlbata 
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CURIOSITIES    OF 


.  _,  without  iltrraiioa  in  his  Beoood  edilHio,  obtenriiif 
a  friend  of  miiK^  that  *  th«  ttury,  while  it  told  well, 
■igkt  terve  a«  a  Mrikinjt  iniiianc**  of  hi«  great  relatire*s 
gf  rniitj  .  and  that  ii  Amild  ttmnd^  because  it  could  do 
•o  harm  to  any  but  AmUmtv  CoHhm,  whom  he  considered 
w  little  short  of  an  atheist/  So  much  for  this  pious  fraud! 
k«C  be  it  rectillected  that  this  Anthony  CoUins  was  the 
friend  ot'  Locke,  of  whom  Locke  »aid,  on  his 


dying  bed,  that  *  Collins  was  a  man  wh«Mn  he  valued  in  the 
'— '  rairit  of  those  that  he  left  behind  him.*    And  the  last 


wds  of  Coihns  on  his  own  d«aih-bed  were,  that  *  he  was 
poieuaded  he  was  going  to  that  place  which  Qnd  had  de- 
~ '  for  them  that  lore  hire.*     '■**—  — ..—  -#"  •—  — iv- 


The  cause  of  true  reli- 
gmi  will  never  be  assisted  by  using  such  leaky  vessels  as 
Oma^ktrimuTt  wilful  calumnies,  which  m  the  end  must  run 
out,  and  be  fuund,  like  the  present,  mere  empty  fictions! 

An  extraordinary  arcumstance  occurred  on  the  death  of 
Aaihooy  Collius.  He  left  behind  him  a  considerable 
WMBber  of  his  own  nMnuscripIs,  and  there  was  one  collec- 
tioa  formed  into  eight  octavo  volumes ;  but  that  they  might 
be  neoired  from  the  commoQ  fate  of  manuscripts,  he  be* 

Scathed  them  all,  and  confided  them  to  the  care  of  our 
Bt  Maiaeauz.  The  choice  of  Collins  reflects  honour  on 
Ibe  character  of  Des  Maiseauz,  yet  he  proved  unworthy  of 
h !  He  suffered  himself  to  betray  his  tnist,  practised  on  by 
tbe  earnest  desire  of  the  widow,  and  perhaps  by  the  arts  of 
%  Mr  Tomlinson,  who  appears  to  have  bern  introduced 
into  Ike  Gimily  bv  tbo  rocommeadation  of  Dean  Sykes, 
whom  at  length  no  supplanted,  and  whom  the  widow  to 
■ave  her  reputalioo,  was  afterwards  obliged  to  discard.* 
In  an  unguarded  moment  he  reUoquished  this  precitMis  U" 
finey  ^Uu  manu$cripi»,  and  accepied//2;y  gumessos  ojRie- 
mmt.  But  if  De*  Matxeaux  lost  has  honour  in  this  transac- 
tion, he  was  at  heart  an  honest  man,  who  had  swerved  for 
a  sugle  moment ;  his  conscience  was  soon  awakened,  and 
be  experienced  the  most  violent  coropuoctiofis.  It  was  in  a 
paroxysm  of  thw  nature  that  he  addressed  the  following  let- 
ter to  a  mutual  friend  of  the  late  Anthony  Collins  and  him- 
■elf. 

Sir,  January  6,  1730. 

I  am  very  gliMl  to  hear  too  are  come  to  town,  and 
M  yon  are  nay  best  friend,  now  I  have  lost  Mr  Collins,  cive 
■M  leave  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  and  to  beg  your  a*ti«t- 
aace  in  an  affair  which  highlv  concerns  both  Mr  Collins*s 
(your  friend)  and  my  own  nonour  and  reputation.  The 
ease,  in  few  words,  stands  thus:  Mr  C(»lliiis  by  his  last 
will  and  testament  left  me  his  manuscripu.  Mr  Tomlin- 
Boo,  who  finit  acquainted  me  with  it,  told  me  thai  Mrs  Col- 
lins should  be  glad  to  have  them,  and  I  made  them  over  to 
lier ;  whereupon  she  was  pleased  to  present  me  with  fifty 
guineas.  I  desired  her  at  the  same  lime  to  take  care  they 
ahould  be  kept  safe  and  unhurt,  which  she  promised  to  do. 
This  was  done  the  S5th  of  last  month.  Mr  Tomliusoo, 
who  managt^d  all  this  affair,  was  present. 

Now,  having  further  considered  that  matter,  I  find  that 
I  have  done  a  most  wicked  thing.  I  am  persuaded  that  I 
have  betrayed  the  trust  of  a  person  who  for  16  years  hss 

£'ren  me  continual  instances  of  his  friendship  and  confi- 
•nce.  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
will  and  intention  of  mv  dear  deceased  friend  ;  showed  a 
disrefard  to  the  particular  mark  of  esteem  he  gave  me  on 
(hat  occasion ;  in  short,  that  I  have  forfeited  what  is  dearer 
lo  me  than  my  own  life— hoiKMir  and  reputation. 

These  melancholy  thoughts  have  made  so  grest  an  impres- 
•ion  upon  me,  that  T  protest  to  you  I  can  enjoy  no  rest ; 
laey  haunt  me  every  where,  day  and  night.  I  earnestly  be- 
seech voii,  Sir,  to  represent  my  unhappy  case  to  Mrs'Col- 
Kns.  1  acted  with  all  the  simplicity  aiid  uprifhtness  of  my 
heart ;  I  considered  that  the  MSS  would  be  as  safe  in  Mrs 
CoHins*s  hands  as  in  mine ;  that  she  was  no  less  <ibliged  to 
preserve  them  than  myself;  and  that,  as  the  library  was 
M^  to  her,  they  might  naturally  go  along  with  it.  Besides, 
I  thought  I  could  not  too  mucn  comply  with  the  desire  of  a 
lady  to  whom  I  have  so  many  obligations.  But  I  see  now 
clearly -that  this  is  not  fulfilling  Mr  Collins*s  will,  and  that 
the  duties  of  our  conscience  are  superior  to  all  other  re- 

Erds.  «But  it  is  In  her  power  to  forgive  and  mend  what  I 
ve  4lone  imprudently,  but  with  a  good  ini<>ntiun.  Her 
high  eense  of  virtue  anid  generosity  will  not,  I  am  sure,  let 
her  take  any  advantage  of  my  weakness  ;  and  the  tender 
regard  afae  has  for  the  memory  of  the  best  of  men,  and  the 
Imiderest  of  husbands,  will  not  suffer  that  hi«  intentions 

e  TWs  Hiffivrmstkm  Is  fVom  a  noes  (bund  amoni?  Doe  MaU 
— MMHipapww;  builla  truth  I  hare  no  moans  to  ascertam. 


shouM  be  frasirated,  ami  that  tkm  akwU  ba  lh« 
of  violating  what  is  must  sacred.  If  our  lata  Iviead  bad 
deaigaed  that  his  MSS  sboold  rwaaia  in  bar  haads«  be 
would  eartaanly  have  left  them  to  her  hj  bis  last  will  and 
taatamaot ;  hb  acting  otherwise  is  an  evideat  proof  that  il 
was  not  his  intaotioB. 

All  this  I  prop«ifled  to  repraoenC  to  ber  ia  tka  omal  rs> 
speciful  manner ;  but  you  wdl  do  it  iofkutely  better  thaa  I 
can  in  this  present  diatraciioe  of  naiad  ;  and  I  flatter  my* 
•elf  that  the  mutual  esteem  and  frieadahip  which  has  ooa> 
tinned  so  many  years  between  Mr  Collins  and  you,  wil 
make  you  readily  embrace  whatever  toads  lo  honour  bis 
memory. 

I  send  you  the  fifty  guineas  I  reeeivod,  which  I  do  aov 
look  upon  as  the  wages  of  iniquity ;  and  I  desire  you  to  re- 
turn them  to  Mrs  Collins,  who,  as  I  hope  it  of  her  jusiies, 
equity  and  regard  to  Mr  CoUina*s  intentions,  wiUbepleassd 
to  cancel  my  paper. 

lam,  Ifcc, 

P.  Dna  Maiekaui. 

The  manoscripts  were  never  retimied  to  Des  Maizeaux; 
for  seven  years  afterwards  Mrs  Collins,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  spirited  lady,  addressed  to  him  ths 
following  hstter  on  the  subject  of  a  report,  that  she  had 
permitted  transcripts  of  tbeea  very  manosTipts  to  get 
abroad.  This  occasioned  an  animated  oorrespondeaes 
from  both  sides. 

Sir,  Jlfore*  10,  173fl-7. 

I  have  thus  long  waited  in  expectation  that  yoa 
would  ere  this  have  called  on  Dean  Sykes,  as  Sir  B.  Lticy 
said  you  intended,  that  I  might  have  had  aome  aatii^ctioa 
in  relation  to  a  very  unjust  reproach,  air.,  that  I,  or  some 
body  thati  had  trusted,  had  &«lreff({  some  of  the  transcripts 
or  M3S,  of  Mr  Collhw  into  the  Bishop  of  London's  handi. 
I  caiitiot  therefore,  since  you  have  not  be«n  with  the  deaa 
as  was  desired,  but  call  on  yon  in  ihia  mannor,  to  know 
what  authority  you  had  for  such  a  reflection  ;  or  on  what 
grounds  you  went  on  for  aajrnig  that  theae  transenpts  ars 
in  the  bishop  of  London*s  hands.  I  am  determmcd  lo 
trace  out  the  grounds  of  such  a  report ;  and  you  ran  be  no 
friend  of  mine,  no  friend  of  Mr  Collins,  no  friend  to  caoh 
mon  justice,  if  you  refuse  to  acquaint  me  what  foondatioa 
you  had  for  such  a  charge.  I  desire  a  very  speedy  aasw* 
to  this,  who  am.  Sir, 

Youraervant, 

Eltz.  Cmxm. 

7^  Mr  Dn  Maixtaua,  at  ki$  lodg^ 
mg9  neaet  door  to  the  Quahr'i  ^• 
rying'gnmndf  Hanater^ttreettOat 
of  Lamg  Acre, 

T9  Mn  CottinB. 

MarvA  14. 1796. 

I  had  the  honotir  of  your  letter  of  the  10th,  inst, 
and  as  I  find  that  something  has  been  misapprehended,  I 
beff  leave  to  set  this  matter  right. 

Being  lately  with  some  honourable  persons,  I  told  thea 
it  had  been  reported  that  some  of  Mr  C*8  MSS  were  fallca 
into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
receive  from  you  such  tnforination  as  might  enable  me  is 
disprove  that  report.  What  occasioned  this  surmise,  or 
what  particular  MSS  were  meant,  I  was  not  able  to  <fi»> 
cover ;  so  I  was  left  to  mv  own  conjectures,  which,  upon  a 
serious  consideration,  induced  me  to  believe  that  it  roigbt 
relate  to  the  MSS  in  eipht  volumes  in  flvo,  of  ««hich  thets 
is  a  transcript.  But  as  the  original  and  the  transcript  at* 
in  your  possession,  if  you  please,  madam,  to  compare  thesi 
together,  you  may  easily  see  whether  they  be  both  eaiiff* 
aiul  perfecl,or  whether  there  be  any  thing  wanting  in  either 
of  them.  By  this  means  yon  will  assure  yiurvclf,  and 
satisfy  your  friends,  that  several  important  pieces  are  nfe 
in  your  hands,  and  that  the  report  m  false  and  groundlen. 
All  this  I  take  the  liberty  tooffbr  oof  of  the  singular  respect 
I  always  professed  lor  y'oo,  and  for  the  memory  cf  Mr  Col- 
lins, to  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  6n  justice  on  iJI  ocea* 
sions,  and  particularly  m  the  memoirs  that  have  hem  mads 
use  of  in  the  General  Dictionary  ;  and  f  hope  my  tender 
concern  for  his  reputation  will  further  appear  when  I  pub- 
lish his  life. 

SiCf  April  6, 17S7. 

My  ill  stale  of  health  has  hindered  me  from  ac^ 
knowledging  sooner  the  receipt  tif  yours,  from  which  1 
hoped  for  some  satisfaction  in  relation  to  your  charge,  ia 
which  1  cannot  but  think  myself  very  deeply  concern^ 
You  tell  me  now,  that  you  was  Ml  to  your  own  co^octonf 
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»  ailht  nil.  I 


»  nponxl  U  lwn>  Imllen  kio  Uh 

Vlhti  HmlfhlnlKtlglhtMeS 

B  vvnr  eiplKiIlT  oho  wer« 
I  rmi,  iBdfn.niitlKiindid 

M  f    You  kixm  U»i  Mf  Ctilljn. 

hn  i  whir  eroondB  hul  tuu  lor 


tmrbrr  Utu  to  ini  other  MS8  oi 
•criptT      I  iMf  lint  jrn  will  bg 

Bvhop  id  LoodDii,  if  jour  tiJarm 

r  iha  ampilv  m|Ket  Ebr  Mr  CoHuh  which  j'ou 


HI  T  ■Dd  »h  J  ,. 


uldlwlpnoti. 


ul  thu  ropnwcfat 


■DvalH*,  •ll)ch,-hhltHi]|iulrKcrn('aur|immhllfa>|*, 
iho  BaflKh  |>lHlo)o(fT  u  nxnt  |roiou>  )»  ■  low  :  Gm  «• 
h«w  pariiAJH  or  pric— no  of  Enibah,  *up«rTBiltiuao(j  nea ! 
Tbo  HDiftvilc  eonfo  of  tlfKlatniB  or  CB|itic«  will  qmm 
lo  eirealalo  frsB  ki  owi  iflm ;  but  thai  wo  rejon  tbo  on 
of  tog  Horiimuuhip  iiiil  Hilid  niiht  t    Thoio  k  ao  t*^ 

Mr  Todd !     Whtn  k  ■»■>  of  fniu,  in  Uw  ht«i  of  hS 


™  k7" 


I  (hnnwl  njHir  ihit  nj  laM  >Miat 
wliitiiit  fan,  but  I  bare  Ibo  nonifimiDa  to  i 
bopcs  wtn  ta.m.      Thoroforo  1  bt*  IfIiVO  ofi 
•n  lh>i  nailer  ri(hl.      Wheo  I  loU  you  wh 
frpened,!  acfod,  ii  I  iboufhi,ib«  pari  of  a  true  rrKnil,bj 
■cqiKMiniF  J'OU  <hil  tuns  of  jaur  M8S  had  b«a  uuiw 
loibnl,  in  4irdn-  Ihai  jau  migtiL  tjiamino  a  fact  which  la 
BIO  appcarrd  nf  Ihe  laat  CDnaequviice;  aad  I  Tanlj  bc^To 

nch  ■  fntmUj  mrurmaiKin.  Bui  mtt'ad  of  that,  I  find 
Vfaolf  rvproaeDtrd  mm  ab  Fnem^,  and  chailflifrd  10  pTf^ 
weapronft  and  wrtno^ara  ipf  alhipf  dropi  ki  cociror* atioo, 
a  bcar-oaji  aa  if  in  ibuoo  caaoa  proplo  kepi  a  rogialrT  of 


juliu*  Ceaar.  who,  unlike  Mhrr  groat  eapl 
oo  *  Analofj/  in  which  ihai  fine  leniiu 

auntidan,  aa  Btfht  be  eiyoclnl,  oppcvea 

I  ia  loBfUBfe.     'If  the  new  word  ia  wall  r 


)aufhi.r.'^     TUa  oolj 

in  '  mro!     Tho~(™a1lt(nalaror'of*wonia,  who  lit rd  wbaa  hi* 

He  ,  ph^adnljiirXa  libtnir.  'Shall 'that  which  Iho  RoiuM 
allowed  loCBCihua  and  to  Plaoiw  be  rtfuaed  loTviil  and 
Vanui  r  The  antwer  to  Iha  <tii«tioB  mithl  Bot%e  (b 
KoraUe  Id  Iha  iwpiirrr.    While  a  lufua^a  ia  lormiBf, 

Uiahed,  ibr  mtrMiaf  tbrmelTea  w  IhrmV  BtH  ibi*  it 
Id  iini|ina  that  a  perfcet  lan(oafi  can  eiial!     The  (good 

bo  occuioH  when  breaaoiijr  mot  bocoBo  Iha  ■aihar  of 


aou  read!  lo  wiuea  ihe  whole,  fcc.  I  diil  own  I  ntTer 
dhriif  b(  or  audi  a  ihiaf ,  and  wbeneror  I  bapftened  lo  hear 
that  aoiBe  of  my  friendi  had  aoeie  looa^  1  thou|hi  it  ny 
dtaji  lo  aa|uaiB(  Iheaiwiihiuch  repnrl.thallhrjrBUfht  iik 
^m  ikia  the  mailer,  and  are  whelher  then  ma  taj 
(niund  Ibr  it.  Bui  I  wnr  imuhled  mjaelf  with  Ibe  name* 
of  the  pcraona  who  apoho,  aa  bainf  a  ihioj  ODtirolj  neet^ 
leaa  aod  improAtablt. 

Gi**  ma  leave  farihor  to  obaorro,  thai  jnn  ara  in  no 

am  jtov  are.  Su)rpoae  tiviK  M3S  hare  bees  lalieB  nut 
aTnur  library,  who  will  aaj  you  o^fht  tobaar  Iha  ^^It  of 

jou  vraa  privj  lo  ilf  How  can  jvu  Ihati  lakrupno  jour- 
acif  aa  adinfl  to  which  vou  waa  twidiEr  prirj  and  cor^ 
aaatia(T      Daiut  auch  Ihiiifa  happeo  trrrj  ifajr.  and  do 


iT  Ihere  waa  ■  piui  laid,  wherf^in  I  teceiTed  Ihe  inlbr 

ym.'    Mr  Colliu  kireri  me  and  eelremed  me  Tor  mi 

IhaTabno  d'awn'into  injure  him.  to  fiirfeit  ih>' | 
afHBno  he  had  of  me,  and  which,  wrre  he  ouw  a 
WDbld  drterredl^r  eipuae  me  to  hia  iita»at  conlenpl, 
ftitf  which  1  ahall  earrf  to  the  tnn.  It  would  be  a 
of  caaaTort  lo  mm,  if  ihciae  who  htra  conaealod  I  ihoul 


Thoa  we  fiiiil  Thai  tarn  jeara  aFler  Dca  Maiieaui  had 
_.:u  — 1.    .  ._j  .L.    — ,e(ni¥  of  hW  fricT  ia  aiteaied  bj 


But  Horace'a  canoa  Si 
new  inieation,  Dr  ihc  a 
will  DU«  atire  te  auial 


IT  «kh  a  lefai  public  ruaip  linpra^ 


The  p 


n.  would  hail 


!m  of  hnennducl  to  Da*  Maiiai 
ranampra,  wete  daalroredj  dt 


n;  and  whether 


r^  imapina 
Time  itaain 
atterhimaair 
*  muailieia 


at  be  ha*  tecured  the  public  adoplion,  for  ha  mi 
■  fTBve  before  he  can  ealrr  Ihe  dicliooary. 
In  Wille'i  addreaa  <o  the  read>-r.  pnfiird  la  Iha  eafla^ 
uhliahrd  in  15T7,  he  End*  fault  mh 
tram  Peler  MariTr,  faruainc  worda  ibal 
the  Laline.'    We  ahould  ecarcalj  hara 

(whioiM.)  eottdod.,  (cuaful.) 


\  tn^K. 


iheT  allack  ua  too  freqnenilj.  are  i 
lo  lifhi,  aad  cui  offiho  rrar^ 


Moolafj,  or  tb«  Bontttj  of  wordi  ud  pkfiaai,  la  aa  b- 


iHid  affrrladlr  b^  Mela 

a  t^^a^!"^^.  d 
nInA*.  afiae^na.  adi — __ 
rdi  which  ahe  learu  hj  Wan 

ralird  Paalaa^mien  JBaffa.1  ■■yiri.  hairiM  fiwd  iha 

■oni  of  Solomoa  ia  an  oU  Iranalaiixi.  tbaBiBadMr  JW. 
Imti,  hr  whif^  ba  ia  retiroacbed  by  hi*  aatafoaial  Ibr  n( 
kaawint  thai  iha  aig^ifteaiica  of  wordaaher*  wilh  liaMi 
abould  I  call  biM  WD*,  ha  oufbt  aot  lo  h«  iiiaiimd  at 

•  AuTua  Gallliia,  llh.  1.  e.  I«.  t  iDHh.  nb.  1.  c.  (. 

t  Thta  varae  wa*  enrrened  b^  Bemley  procudara  aaHmaMa 

' ■  -'  — * ,  which  iba  oille*  acna  taanaT^ 


S7« 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


tt.  fbr  Um  AposUtt  Paul  w  abo  calM  a  kmm§  iff  JemtB 

UDqoMlMNwbly,  »oLO«T  opeBt  m  wmU  door  lo  iono* 
vatioa ;  ooucolj  has  o  eentury  poaaed  aaaeo  oiir,kaf uafo 
WM  potchud  up  with  galbc  idioaw,  as  aiiiio  procading  ern> 
turjr  it  waa  pieWaki  wiib  Spanish,  aad  wuh  lialiaa,  ani 
•vwi  Willi  Dutch.  Tbo  political  iaioreourso  of  islaadora 
with  ihoir  aeifhlMMra  has  over  iaiuoaood  thoir  laafuaf o. 
la  EliiaboUi's  reif  a  Italiaa  phrasos  and  Nothorlaad  worao 
«rara  ioHMTtcd ;  ia  Jamos  and  Charles  the  Spaatshfraasod 
Hm  style  of  ceurtesj ;  ia  Charles  the  Seooad  the  aalion 
■id  loe  laagusgo  were  equally  Freachifted.  Yel  sodi 
aro  the  sonreeo  whence  we  have  often  derived  suae  of  the 
wealth  of  our  laagusf  e ! 

There  are  three  foul  corrupters  of  a  laaf uafs ;  eaprice, 
•ffecration,  and  ignorance !  Such  faahioiiahle  cant  terms 
as  *  theatricals,*  and  *  musicals,*  invented  bjr  the  flippant 
Tophaia,  still  survive  aasonf  has  confratemiij  uf  frivoliij. 
A  ladv  cmiiieat  for  the  elegaace  of  her  lasie,  and  of  whom 
one  or  the  best  judges,  the  c^Jebrated  Mms  Edgeworih, 
obscrvsd  to  me  taat  she  spoke  the  purest  and  most  idio- 
maiic  English  she  had  ever  heard,  tnrew  out  an  observa* 
lion  which  might  be  estended  to  a  great  deal  of  our  preeent 
&shionable  vocabulary.  She  is  now  old  enough,  sh^  Mud, 
to  have  lived  lo  hear  the  vulgaritros  of  her  youth  adopted 
fai  drawing-room  circles.  To  htndk,  now  so  familiar  vom 
the  fairest  lips,  in  her  youth  was  only  known  in  the  ser- 
vants* hall.  An  expression  very  rife  of  late  among  our 
young  ladies,  a  nier  "M"i  whatever  it  may  mean,  whether 
the  man  rfsemble  a  puddtnc,or  someihiag  more  nice,oon. 
veys  the  oflensive  ixMinn  that  they  are  ready  to  eat  him 
1^*!  When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  an  age  of  JBen  Isn  ;  this 
jfssd  Ions  mysierifMwIy  conveyed  a  sublime  idea  of  fashion ; 
the  term  imported  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  closed 
with  it.  TwoddU  for  awhile  rucceeded  ban  ;  but  Asre  has 
recovered  the  su|»remacy.  We  wsnt  aiiuiher  Swifi  to 
give  a  new  editi<in  of  his  *  Polite  Conversatiiin.'  A  die- 
tionanr  ol  barbarisms  loo  might  he  collected  fn»m  s«ime 
wretcned  neologis.^,  whose  pens  are  now  at  work  !  Lord 
Chesterfield,  in  his  exhortations  to  confurm  to  Johni«oi»*s 
Dictionary,  wa*  desirous,  however,  that  the  great  kxi- 
cographer  shoiiUI  sdd  as  an  afipendix  *  A  neotttgieal  Ihc' 
fisnory,  containing  those  p«>lite,  though  perhaps  not  strict Iv 
grammalical,  words  and  phrases  commonly  used,  snd 
soroeliines  linderstoud   by   the  6ean  moiMls.*    This   last 

Chrase  was  dcHibiiess  a  contribution  !  Such  a  dictionary 
ad  already  apfieared  in  the  French  lansoaye,  drawn  up 
by  two  cau"tiu  critim,  who  in  the  Dietiimnaire  ntologiqut 
•  Pu$age  det  beaux  JFHtyritM  du  Siedtt  collecied  i(»geilier  ihe 
numerous  iinliif:ky  iiivi-nii<in«  r>f  atf*^ctaiion,  with  their 
modem  auihonites  !  A  collection  of  the  fine  words  snd 
phrases  culled  fn»m  some  very  modem  poetry,  might  show 
the  real  airKNint  of  iht:  favours  bestowed  on  us. 
^  The  attempts  of  neologists  are,  however,  not  necesi^a- 
rily  to  be  condemned  ;  and  we  may  join  with  the  crtmmen- 
tators  of  Aulns  G<.  'ins,  whf»  have  lamented  the  loss  of  a 
chapter,  of  whicli  the  title  only  has  descended  to  us.  That 
chapter  would  have  demon!«trated' what  hap|»ens  to  all 
languages,  that  some  neologisms,  which  at  first  are  con- 
ndered  forced  or  inelegant,  become  sanctioned  by  use, 
and  in  time  are  quoted  as  authority  in  the  very  language 
which,  in  their  early  stage,  they  were  imagined  to  have 
detased. 

The  true  history  of  men*s  minds  u  fo«ind  in  their  ac- 
tions ;  their  wants  are  indicated  by  their  contrivances ; 
and  (v.Uin  it  is  that  in  highly  cultivated  ages  we  discover 
the  most  refined  intellects  attempt inr  neologisms.  It  would 
ba  a  subject  of  great  curiosity  to  trace  the  origin  of  many 
banpy  expressions,  when,  and  bv  whom  created.  Fafo 
annstituted  the  term  Pravidenee  for  faU  ;  and  a  new  svs- 
Itm  of  human  affairs  arose  from  a  single  word.  Cicero 
JBvenled  several ;  to  this  philosopher  we  owe  the  term  of 


by  Heylin,  in  I6M,  as  an  unusual  word  ;  it  has  ^^^^  .^ 
propriairly  ad<ipied  by  uur  best  writers ;  alih«iiifh  we  sidl 
want  mc«rMs^y.  Chat  run  mvenied  rtnamjsii  iinmcfeesi 
fully,  but  which,  says  a  French  crtiie,  would  he  the  irua 
substantive  of  the  word  ciraagr ;  our  Lock*  is  the  aoliiarj 
instance  produced  for  *  Ibreignnesa'  for  '  remdlsm-ss  or  want 
of  relation  to  sooseihing.'  Malhorbe  burrowed  from  the 
Latin  msiilinur.  scenrM,  which  have  been  rMmved ;  but  a 
bolder  word  drnsufisr,  by  which  he  nrofioaed  to  exprvoi 
essstr  da  amdair.  has  not.  A  term,  iMNsevor,  axprrasive 
and  precise.  Cornetik  happily  intoduced  iniainiai  in  a 
verse  b  the  Cid, 

Vous  etea 


nan  pan 

Tet  this  created  word  by  their  great  poet  has  not  sano- 
tioned  this  fine  descripiitm  among  the  French,  for  wa  era 
toM  that  it  ia  almost  a  solitary  mutance.  Bslsac  «vas  a 
great  inven'or  of  neoloeisms.  Vrhanitd  awdfrliaUr  were 
struck  in  his  mint.  *  Si  le  nMfitieiitr  n*est  pas  Frsneeis 
a  le  sera  I'annde  qui  vient  ,•»  so  confidently  proud  was  ths 
neologwt,  and  it  prospered  as  well  as  mrhamiii,  of  which  he 
says,  *  Quand  I'  usage  aura  muri  parmi  nnua  un  m«4  de  si 
SMiivais  gout,  et  corrigd  raaMrtmns  dr  Im  -  iniul'  qui 
■  y  peut  trouver,  nous  nous  y  acouutonierons  oomnte  aux 
aulres  que  nous  avona  em  pruntd  de  la  memo  langue.'  Bat* 
aac  was,  however,  too  sanguine  in  sonse  oiher  words ;  for 
his  <Merfsr,  hb  urmaUi,  Ice,  still  retain  the'v  «  bittamesa 
of  novelty.' 

Menage  invented  a  term  of  which  sn  equivalent  ia  warn, 
mgin  <Hjr  Isnguage:  »rai  fail  preaalsnr  k  I'imitatinn  de 
«?'■,  "  P*"®*"*^*  po"*"  di»»  un  homme  qui  ferit  en  prose  • 
To  distinguish  a  pruve  from  a  verse  writer  we  amem  hAd  'm. 


phikMophy,  which  before  htn  time  was  called  the 
philosophy  of  moaners.  But  on  this  subject  we  are  per- 
haps nKire  interested  by  the  moilern  than  by  the  ancient 
languages.  RicJiardson,  the  painter  of  the  human  heart 
baa  coined  some  expressions  to  indicate  its  little  secret 
■Kivements  which  ai^  aiimirable :  that  great  genius  me- 
ritad  a  higher  education  and  more  iiterarv  leinure  than  the 
lifo  of  a  printe»  :ould  afford.  M'mtaig'ne  created  som«i 
Md  expreasions,  manv  of  which  have  not  survived  him ; 
incirnesirii  so  opposite  to  cun<mity,  well  describes  that 
Hate  of  negkg^nce  where  wo  will  not  leam  that  of  which 
«aa  am  ignorant.  With  us  the  word  msnrMas  waadeecribod 


proser.*  Drayton  uses  it ;  but  this  useful  diaiinciion  has 
unluckily  degenerated,  and  the  curreai  sense  is  ao  daily 
urgent,  thsi  the  fiurer  sense  is  irrecoverable. 

When  lyAhlsncourt  was  translaiinf  Luctan,  be  invenu 
ed  in  French  the  words  intfefanes  and  inrMni ;  to  describe 
a  momentary  languor,  rather  than  that  habitual  indolence 
in  which  sense  they  are  now  accepted  ;  and  in  translating 
Tacnus,  he  created  the  word  tmrbmlemwtenl,  hut  it  dkl  mi 
f»rcfc:,»er,  any  more  than  that  of  ismpsnsssiswl.  Srrrais 
inyenied  the  word  tatpaanlaMahU^  which,  after  having  been 
rejected,  was  revived,  and  is  equivalent  to  our  expressivs 
nnpardofiahie.  Moliere  ridiculed  some  neok>gisms  »if  the 
Preciewtet  of  his  dav ;  but  we  are  t«io  apt  to  ridicule  that 
which  in  new  and  which  we  often  adopt  when  K  becomes 
old.  Mohere  laughed  at  the  term  s*sncann<ntfcr,  to  describe 
one  who  sssumed  the  manners  of  a  blackguard;  the  ex- 
pres«ive  word  has  remained  in  the  language. 

There  are  two  remarkable  French  words  created  bv  the 
Abh^  de  Saint  Pierre,  who  passed  hii  meritorious  li^  m 
the  contem|tlali"n  of  political  morality  and  universal  bene- 
volence—Wen/a«san«t  and  ^Isrisls.  He  invented  gUrith 
an  a  contempt uou«  diminutive  of  ^liirs;  to  describe  that 
vanity  of  some  egotists,  so  prfHid  of  the  small  talents  which 
the%  may  have  received  from  nature  or  from  accident. 
Hien/utsonee  first  appeared  in  this  sentence:  ♦  L'Rjiprit  de 
la  vraie  relision  et  la  principal  but  d  revanirilecest/aMm- 
fmaanrt,  c*est^^ire  la  pratique  de  la  chariif  envers  le 
prochain.  This  word  was  so  new,  that  in  the  moment  o( 
Its  creation  this  (ood  man  explained  its  necessity  and  ori- 
gin. Complsiiiing  that  *  the  word  *'  charity**  it  abased  bv 
all  sorts  of  Christians  in  the  |»eraeeution  or  their  enemies 
snil  even  heretics  affirm  that  they  are  practbing  Christiaii 
charity  in  persecuting  other  heretics,  i  have  sought  for  a 
term  which  mi^ht  convey  to  us  a*precbe  idea  of  doing 
good  to  our  neighbours,  and  I  can  form  none  more  proper 
to  make  myself  understood  than  the  term  of  hrti/aimncc 
good-doing.  Let  those  who  like,  use  it ;  I  would  onlv  be 
understood,  and  it  is  not  equivocal.*  7*he  happy  wo«t{  wss 
at  first  critised,  but  at  length  every  kind  heart  found  it 
responded  to  its  own  feeling.  Some  verses  from  Voltairs^ 
alliidini;  to  the  poliikral  reveries  of  the  good  abh^,noQca 
!he  critical  o|»position  ;  yet  the  new  word  answered  lo  tha 
great  rale  of  Horace. 

*  Certain  lealslateur,  dont  la  pittme  fecoode 
Fit  tam  tie  vains  projects  poor  le  Men  du  monda, 
Et  qui  liepuis  trenie  ans  fcrii  pour  des  ingrsM, 
Viens  ile  creer  iin  m»«t  qui  manque  s  Vsucelas: 
Ce  mnc  eM  BienfMisance,  il  me  pisit,  il  rasssmUe 
ni  le  cceiir  en  cm  rrii,  bien  des  verti>s  ensemble. 
Petiis  rrsmmalriens,  gmnds  prerepieuri  de  aeii^ 
Qui  pesex  la  pnrole  et  iiieRurex  lea  mots, 
Psreiiie  expressfon  vous  semble  bsxard^ 
Mala  Tuoi'^sro  suisr  doH  sn  cherir  l*Mte  t* 


LITERATURE. 


TlH  Fnwefa  nnhilBWM*.  u  their  rf  Ibr  im*M«, 
■IbuvI  bubamd  Uh  |Mr>  Pnach  uf  iIh  Aufwcui  «(• 

hkl^irr  tKciurrd ;  uki  ■CMwIHbefl  i-i^iwiichI  l^ftiLiip  u 

COfHOiul  bvl  Uh  roatuumarjr  jirfifl  o4'irn  ihowl  th> 
dw.(t(  Bixl  thi  ■rrr.nilj'  of  rH»>lo(iHU.  Thtj  f.rm  u 
«|i^  udll  lii  lh>  Anileioj  DiFliixiKir.     Oiu  pWiD  Engliitl 

riilUiu:  Cat.  MiM.immia,jmri,jt«itdciitH,  Urm* 


•e  Miuienm  «ru»  AbU 


rmuiiwJ  iicixnuiiiit:  in  hii  h*  pan ! 

A  ■H't*  wunj,  ihfl  mull  of  mudi  ounjflrmikn  vith  iti 
•uih'tr.  If  ■  una  wbich,  Ibaufh  unknown  to  Ih*  Un^i^, 
CaA««yi  ft  AdtscUirt  kMriBhUife  of  ld«af  bj  m  ibrUUVa 

••■.rSi  iKEuU  rtnxf  new  idixi.      SkiTi,  litinc  idiViu  ■ 


h(  c^leJ  ihn  mumr-jtiin.     We  h»*  d«  drnppni  tba 

rrtnt'in  in  our  kiinoir'ip'Wi      The  cvlrbrfeird  Murquia 

•f  lair  witmir  edopicd  in  Pi 

dr  in  lihs  ■untuii't  ii 

rr.«ll7«.rtod^ 

lu>f»>(e  ■  wr*  ii|ip> 


■•  prariar  llM  beutiTel.  Ibe  nrinl 
■ubtfiil.  bui  IB  ■imni  wonl  heppdr  n 


GiAfd  obaenea  eboald  not  hin  bm  Hdr>n>d  1<  „ 
obedeM.  Heniet  tmtlj  deeaihn  b]>  Ih*  lem  ji«i'  li^' 
Ibflprcuber  thrill  mnA  tbnrtcrj  at  th*  fr^mhapprt.*  Kawif 
'  duUiv  Ihn  Umt*'   sT  (IBM*,  H  ■  Hrfa  kM  far  IK,  birt 


Tb<  lUB  Dr  Boudxr.  gf  wl 


T  Boudwr.  gf  whoM  prBnclrd  ThiMf 

Eiif lidi  lufoacc  we  snij  pamie  ike  enl 

'. .L..  _>..■..■..  ^fg^  ^gj  precHue penieB 

lenf  hie  biBilf,  ia  the  pw 

d  farMd  Hrl^  ia  ^T^  the 


'Wenk,  tlielwleeBKaiBrttaTeK>wMthepBk>:> 

riiu|h  ih«  daJneB*  of  our  lejiicafrephen,  or  b^  thai  Jet 

ncy  in  tiiel  pofounder  iiudy  cf  oar  wnltre  which  their 

bnun  requite  fir  more  then  thrj  IhrimelTei  kuw.  Tha 

.  u«u.  .»n>,  .!.»«  .^  Kn      -in^r«""f  ™''?»«"«'''"«b«n  in-n.eriehed  ( 

VitKt  .•  -ell  ..  m  En,l.nd-     ^  P"'"""' '''™"  "'  l-«l*««y«  ""ih"  Uajaaf., 

been  dtBwn  Mil  of  ihe  letlf—     "  "'     ""*  ^'■'  Heirea,  no  KMOfra- 

iiat  wu  onit  in  abilrecl  eno-     [**'  iiBB«ioee  ere  n^uind  id  HeoBpul<r  bi"   laidM  » 

: ;  end  to  )iAiraJi«  wu   the-  "" 

M  tUtrroiM  eh-ea.*       tl  ie  B»^ 


■r^idlBu'ind   '■iiHtpii/u»end£&rrWco 
:  God  eoe  deeUHBX  '  I  hete  iiKiken  (ee  litovlh 
laluckir  f>ir  the  lionU,  who  will  not— 
'Gir^ellowBoce' 


iir  likiW  jeit* 


Mr  l«Faed  frieial  Archdeacon   Nim  in  hit  niueUe 
GUwBTT  hej  lUfrplieri  ■  nriely  if  iBalBncea. 

Dr  F'nmie*  tni[>li>)ied  t  fiiroblr,  but  bm  ea  eleieiN 
trm,  to  mirt'ihe  r-neial  intirmiii«i  which  hid  btgni  n 
hii  riej :  thii  he  rmfiinilly  calbi '  ihr  apresdi-f  kaawkd|e.' 
Burke  •iiriniHrd  la  brand  wnh  ■  nrw  lume  that  mi  ul 

K,  |<riuleni,  tflfAiilicnl  kb-Iiiu,  whnn  i^iikienphy,  the 
nch,  aince  ihrir  n-Tuluiiniierir  |tcFnd,  hi*ediiiiBfuieh' 
d  ihe  phiioMiphcn  themadvei  m 
ould  bevcdeHgniied  Iheiati  Jile> 


lh<-  errranikr  ktrnn.  Minr  oew  wndi  ire  nill  wealed. 
We  hiTt  an  w.«l  t»  which  we  couU  Inailale  Ihe  et^ii 
BTiheLUHH,  IheWAnaiiteoflhe  IibIum,  IbeafnUfa^ 
of  Ihe  Preach,  m  in  rpiibel  lo  deecribe  Ihu  lublunaKd 

iatmin'f  which  ■ihiiieii  the  mind,  till,  like  the  rmioa  rf 
the  diei»«d,  the  inlellea  iierlTdlaeppeara.  A  phil<jHip4ier, 
■  an  iiiniBie  liiw  rf  a  aubjeei  la  all  ili  hearinji,  maj 

' '  —'  -'- — licaot  eipreaann  aa  Ihia  of 

ttkitml  ntigicmitm.     Let  mu 


Pnfruor  DunU 
claim  Ihe  honour  i 

brMt'Soitfhrjr.      ThV 


We  hare  huad  the  ^ 

aiadeHnMeietbeaM. 

iMeriDi  low*  tl 


■latmaii,  aad   ihet, 

than  the  eri^nel,  we  arc  fofuif 

eipmeacet  whi^  all  ihinp  der 

Be  th<a  aa  it  mar  >  lehallmM 


l]>amillWiW 
often  the  J 


of  anwiiie  furniluiw  which  I  ivllect.  bm  aierelr  Irea  ihcir 
*iiiic|iiii7,  but  tor  the  nued  candiluo  in  whidt  I  Mill  Bad 
ihem,  end  the  eompteieea  which  lhe«  atill  ihow.  CeiH 
lonea  hare  not  worm-ealen  iheir  asliditr,  aad  Ihe  utibt* 
end  delifbiUneei  which  Ihe;  atin  aK*d  bm'      '        '    ' 

B;r  the  title  ef  Ibe  prceent  aniele  die  reedar  haa  aMici- 

. ..  J... .|  gf  ,1^^  ruiBilure  lo  which  I  aHiide.     I 

'n  Ibe  ntf  leaf  our  timei,  laay  be  eat- 


I.  I 

rile  baa  ao<,  indeed,  elwave 
Ihetr  adnirm ;  bol  my  04k 


Sled;  ei 


FatherJend  i 


elamp  il  with  i(a  flnrj  and  iii  affrclim 
BUDfraial  with  ibe  lanjniafe  ia  which  we  lan  inai  sine 
ine  cipreiaiiin  eTnioibrr-innpie.  The  patrimic  nrol'if  iit 
•rifinalHl  with  me  ia  HalUad,  wh«i,  ia  tailr  life,  it  wa 

^■■--  -' — ■MnderlhetillBofredirfeBifrtailiI»ni     lb 


pcTunee  to  rive  wbef,  in  II 
ledlhetihileaciphTDfrBOv...    .      _      , 
fin.     The  art  orreadiat  uroeerile  baa  ao<,  indeed, 
ben  ■cquiredeTenhrKMHof  ■■-—-'-' ■— 

aeeled ;  and  t  mnt  beapeak  iadulfeaee  &r  an  Biiempc  Ta 
iliuelrale  a  ver^  curioua  braach  iifb1etati:.e,  rather  aot  vb> 
dvrelood  I  haa  qaite  fijefntlen. 

PaaTEBaa  hate  kmf  born  ia  dtioaa.  '  A  ^aa  efraab- 
ion.'  uban  r>B  I.ard  Chr«er6rld.  ■  Barer  bae  rmurae  w 
pnwerbi  anl  fulmar  Bphoriena  ^  ud  aioee  Ae  liraa  hia 
Inrdihi]!  bu  BnlemBlf  inlerdieled  ibeir  UBe,  thaf  appear  t* 
hare  wiihered  twtj  voirr  ihe  bun  of  hii  aaaThnia.  Hii 
lordihip  wai  liilli  conreniBl  wiih  ihe  hietary  sf  profrrfci, 
ami  wmild  unqiieelioaibiT  ha»-  rniil.^  un  IbeeB  '  mea  (J 
reabten' nf  anoiher  itemp,  who,  in  i  l<r  den  of  EKnbelk, 
Jamee,  and  Charlei,  were  rrni  colleclora  of  ihem ;  woali 
apprel  i<>  Ihrat  in  iherr  coovereetiteie,  and  raForce  them  m 
Ibeir  learardur  IhtiretaicBdDan-likeccirTeaiiondence.  Pev^ 

•The  crjoflba  grH^iafftt  lapk!  fk!  pkl  qulcklria- 


iTB 
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ptfhapg,  even  now  «usp«ct,  that  thoM  negleetwl  frafmoota 
of  fviMoin,  which  eiist  among  all  Datiocw,  stiU  otfer  manjr 
iaicroaliai  objects  for  tho  ttudiu  of  ihe  phUoMpher  and 
tks  Jiwtortan ;  and  (or  m«n  of  the  world  uiU  open  an  ex* 
tiaaiTe  eehool  of  human  life  and  manners. 

The  home-epun  adagtse,  and  the  rusty  'sayed  saws' 
vfUdi  renMin  in  thn  moutlM  of  the  people,  are  adapted  to 
ttiaar  capacities  and  their  humours;  easily  remembered, 
■ad  readiljr  applied ;  theee  are  the  philosophy  of  the  vul* 
Mr,  and  often  more  sound  than  that  of  their  masters ! 
Whoever  would  kam  what  the  people  think,  and  hiiw  they 
fiMl,  must  not  reject  even  these  as  insigniBcant.  The  pn^ 
vcffte  of  the  street  and  of  the  market,  true  to  nature,  and 
lantiag  only  because  they  are  true,  are  records  how  the 
populace  at  Athens  and  at  Rome  were  the  same  people  as 
at  Far  is  and  at  London,  and  as  they  had  before  been  m 
tlM  city  of  Jerusalem ! 

Proverbs  existed  before  books.  The  Spaniards  date  the 
origin  of  their  rf/ronst  fut  dietm  Im  vieja»  Iraa  d  /u»g9t 
'■ayinnof  old  wives  by  iheir  firesides,'  before  the  exist* 
•MBS  of  any  writings  in  their  language,  from  the  circumstance 
thai  these  are  in  the  oki  romance  or  rudest  vulgar  idiom. 
The  most  ancient  poem  in  the  Edda,  *  the  subhme  speech 
of  Odin,'  abounds  with  anrivnt  proverbs,  strikingly  descrip- 
tive of  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  Undoubtedly  proverbs 
in  the  earliest  ages  long  served  as  the  unwritten  language 
•T  morality,  and  even  of  the  useful  arts ;  like  the  oral  tradi- 
lioas  of  the  Jews,  they  floated  down  from  age  to  age  on  the 
lip*  of  successive  generations.  The  name  of  the  first  sage 
fnM>  sanctioned  the  saving  would  in  lime  be  forgotten,  whuft 
the  opinion,  the  metapnor,  or  the  expression,  remained  coo- 
gsaraied  into  a  proverb!  Such  was  the  origin  of  those  meano- 
rdUe  sentences  by  which  men  learnt  to  think  and  to  speak 

rMitely ;  they  were  precepts  which  no  man  could  contra- 
at  a  time  when  auUioriiy  was  valued  more  than  opinion, 
and  experience  preferred  to  novelty.  The  proverbs  of  a 
lather  became  the  inheritance  of  a  son ;  the  mistrees  of  a 
frmily  perpetuated  hers  through  her  houeehold ;  the  work- 
Man  condensed  some  traditional  secret  of  his  craft  into  a 
proverbial  expression.  When  countries  are  not  yet  popu- 
wiis,  and  properly  has  not  yet  produced  great  faiequa- 
filiis  m  iia  ranks,  every  day  will  show  them  how  *  the 
dnmkard  and  the  glutton  come  to  poverty,  and  drowsiness 
elolhes  a  man  with  rags.'  At  such  a  period  he  who  gave 
OOOPiri  cave  wealth. 

It  mignt  therefore  have  been  decided,  a  pritni^  that  the 
Most  homely  proverbs  would  abound  in  the  most  ancient 
writers— and  such  we  find  in  Hesiod  ;  a  poet  whoee  learn- 
ing was  not  drawn  from  books.  It  could  only  have  been  in 
0M  agriculiural  state  that  this  veneraUe  bard  could  have 
iadicaloti  a  state  of  repose  by  this  rustic  proverb. 

witiaXto¥  fttv  ivcp  Kawvt  garaSsto. 

*  Hang  yourplough«beam  o*er  ihs  hearth  !* 

The  envy  of  rival  workmen  is  as  justly  described  by  a 
foliM'efice  to  the  humble  manufacturers  of  earthen-ware  as 
bj  the  elevated  jealousies  of  the  literati  and  the  artists  of  a 
■Mre  polished  age.  The  famous  proverbial  verse  of  He- 
iiad's  Works  and  Days, 

K«i  Kt^ofiivs  KtpafUi  gSruif 

if  Dterally,  *  The  potter  is  hostile  to  the  potter ! 

The  aamonition  uf  the  poet  to  hb  bnither,  to  prefer  a 
Mendly  accommodation  to  a  liiigious  lawHiuil,  has  fixed  a 
ptjrmdoxical  proverb  oAcn  applied, 

*  The  half  Is  better  than  the  whole  !* 

In  the  progress  of  time,  the  riock  of  popular  proverbs 
raceived  acceenic»ns  from  tlie  highest  sources  of  human  in- 
lafligence ;  as  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  formed  their 
collections,  they  mcreased  in  weight  and  number.'  Eras- 
■00  has  pointed  out  some  of  these  sources,  in  the  responses 
of  oracles ;  the  allegorical  symlxtls  of  Pythagoras ;  the 
verses  of  the  poets;  allusions  to  hisiori'»l  incident;  my- 
thology and  apologpe ;  and  jther  rt*condire  origins :  such 
diasimiiar  matters  coming;  fmni  all  quarters,  were  melted 
down  into  this  vast  body  of  aphnri«fic  know|ftdf;c.  Those 
'  W&rdt  of  tht  tPtse,  and  their  dark  soymg-s,*  as  they  .ve 
distinguished  in  that  larse  collection  which  hears  the  name 
of  the  great  Hebrew  monarch,  at  \tfng*h  reem  to  haverequir* 
od  commentaries ;  Cir  what  ehe  can  we  infer  f>f  the  etiipma- 
Cie  wisdom  of  the  sages,  wh«*n  the  royal  pnnemiofraphrr 
dinsflu  aiiinng  th«'ir  ntudies.  that  of  *  underHandiii/f  apro' 
mifh  and  tht  inUrpntalitm  V    This  elevated  rMttiim  uf  Mhe 


dark  sayings  of  the  wise'  accords  with  the  bold  cuojectors 
of  their  origin,  which  Ihe  Stajetnte  has  thrown  out,  who 
considered  tiiem  as  the  wrecks  of  aa  ancient  phiios«itihy 
which  had  been  kwi  to  mankind  by  the  fatal  revolution*  el 
all  human  things,  and  that  those  liad  been  saved  frum  ine 
ceneral  ruin  by  their  pilhv  elegance,  and  their  diniinuiivo 
form;  like  those  marine  shells  found  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
lains,  the  relics  of  the  Deluge !  Even  at  a  later  period, 
the  sage  of  Cherooea  prized  itiem  among  the  moetsulemn 
mvsteries ;  and  Plutarch  has  described  them  in  a  mamef 
which  proverbe  may  even  still  merit:  *  Under  the  veil  ol 
these  curious  sentences  are  hid  those  germs  of  morals, 
which  the  masters  of  philosophy  have  afterwards  developed 
into  so  many  volumes.' 

At  the  highest  period  of  Grecian  genius,  the  tragic  and 
the  comic  poets  introduced  into  their  dramas  the  proverbial 
style.  St  Paul  quotes  a  line  which  stdl  remams  among 
tlie  first  exercises  of  our  school-pens : 

*  Evil  communicstioris  corru))igood  manners.* 
It  is  a  verso  found  in  a  fragment  of  Menander,  the  cosdib 

^tfooiv  ii&^  Xfino^^  i/iiXof  ra«rai. 

As  this  verse  is  a  proverb,  and  the  apostle,  and  indeed  the 
highest  authority,  Jesus  himself,  consecrates  the  use  of 
proverbs  by  iheir  occasional  application,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  St  Paul  quotes  the  Grecian  poet,  or  only  repeats 
some  popular  adage.  Proverbs  were  bright  shalts  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  quivers ;  and  when  Bent  ley.  by  a  league 
of  superficial  wits,  was  accused  of  pedantry  fur  his  use  ol 
some  ancient  proverbs,  the  sturdy  critic  vindicated  his 
taste,  by  showing  that  Cicero  constantly  introduced  Greek 
proveru  iiMo  his  writings— that  Scaliger  and  Erasmus 
loved  them,  and  had  formed  collections  drawn  firom  iho 
stores  of  antuquity. 

Some  difficulty  has  occurred  in  the  definition.  Proverbs 
roust  be  distinguished  from  proverbial  phrases,  and  from 
sententious  maxims ;  but  as  proverbs  have  many  faces, 
from  their  miscellaneous  nature,  the  class  itself  scarcely 
admits  of  any  definition.  When  Johnson  defined  a  proverb 
to  be  *  a  short  sentence  frequently  repeated  by  the  people,' 
this  definition  would  not  include  the  most  curious  ones, 
which  have  not  always  circulated  amon^  the  populace, 
nor  even  belong  to  them :  nor  does  it  desi^rnate  the  vital 
qualities  of  a  proverb.  The  pithy  (juaininess  of  old  Howel 
has  admirably  described  the  ingredients  of  an  exquisite  pro* 
verb  to  be  oenae^  ahortncMa,  and  »alt.  A  proverb  is  distin- 
guished from  a  maxim  or  an  apophthegm,  by  that  brevity 
which  condenftes  a  thought  or  a  metaphor,  where  one  thing 
is  said  and  another  is  to  be  applied ;  this  often  produces 
wit ;  and  that  quick  pungency  which  excites  surprise,  but 
strikes  with  conviction  ;  this  gives  it  an  epigrammatic  turn. 
Georee  Herbert  entitled  the  small  collection  which  he  form- 
ed *Jarula  Prudeniiim,'  Darts  or  Javelins!  something 
hurled  and  striking  deeply ;  a  characteri.<tic  of  a  proverb 
which  poesibly  Herbert  may  have  borrowed  from  a  re- 
markable passage  in  Plato's  dialogue  of  *  Protagoras,  or  the 
Sophists.' 

The  influence  of  proverbs  over  the  minds  and  conversa- 
tions of  a  whole  people  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  this  phi- 
losopher's explanation  of  the  term  to  laconim  ;  the  mode 
of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Lacrdannonians.  This  people 
affected  to  appear  unleamedf  and  seemed  only  emulous  to 
excel  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  in  fortitude  anid  in  military 
skill.  According  to  Plato's  notion,  this  was  really  a  poli- 
tical artifice,  with  a  view  to  conceal  their  preeminent 
wisdom.  Whh  the  jealousy  of  a  petty  state  they  attempted 
to  confine  their  renowned  sagacity  within  thernselves,  and 
under  iheir  military  to  hide  their  contemplative  character ! 
The  phil<»sofiher  assures  those  who  in  other  cities  imagined 
ihev  /oeofitsed,  merely  by  imitating  the  severe  exercixes, 
and  the  oihtr  warlike  manners  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
that  they  wem  grossly  deceived  :  and  thus  curiously  de« 
scribes  the  sort  of  wi«nom  which  this  singular  people  prae> 
tised. 

*  If  any  one  wishes  ic  converse  with  the  meanest  ol 
the  Larediemonians,  he  will  at  first  find  him  for  the  most 
part,  af>parenily,  de«pi(;Mble  in  conversation ;  but  after* 
wanis,  when  a  |>ro|ier  opporf unity  presents  itself,  tlii 
same  mean  perynn,  like  a  tinlfvl  jaeulatm'.  vnll  kmi  o  on^ 
tence  worihy  of  att«>ntion  ahort  and  contorted;  so  that  he 
who  converses  with  him  will  appear  to  be  in  no  respect 
superi'ir  to  a  bnv  !  That  to  iaeoniee.  ihorelbre,  consisia 
much  more  in  philoeophisiog  than  in  the  bve  of  exordso 
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if  Miderttood  bj  some  of  the  prewnt  age,  and  wat  known 
!•  Ums  aoci«ni8,  they  being  prrauadnl  ihat  the  ability  of 
■ttvtRf  tMcA  »enlenet9  a«  iheiie  is  ihe  pruvince  iiT  a  man 
perfecilv  learned.  The  seven  sages  were  emiilalors,  k^ 
vers,  and  Hiscifiies  of  the  Ijmxdamonian  trudkiwi.  Their 
wisdom  WIS  a  ihing  of  thi^  kind  ;  viz.,  tkart  arn/enert  «*- 
Urtd  bf  eacK  and  vourtky  to  be  remembtred.  These  men, 
assembling  togeiher,  consecrated  to  Apollo  the  first  fnnis 
of  ihcir  wisdom  ;  writing  in  ihe  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Dtfl- 

5 hi,  ihrnjte  sentences  which  are  celebrated  by  all  men,  vis., 
Cnow  TkyMtlf!  and  Nothing  too  much  !  But  on  what  ar* 
count  do  1  nieniiun  tbf^se  tbin:fi>?— lo  show  that  the  modt 
•/*  philormfty  among  thg  andtnlB  was  a  certem  lotoMie  rtie- 
fte«.*' 

The  *  laconisms '  of  the  LacedaemoniaiM  evidently  par^ 
took  of  the  proverbial  slyle :  they  were,  no  doubt,  ntieB 
proverbs  the<nselves.  The  very  instances  which  Plato 
supplies  of  this  *  laconising '  are  two  most  venerable  prc^ 
ven>s. 

All  this  elevates  the  science  oT  proverbs,  and  indicatea 
that  these  abridgments  of  knowledge  convoy  great  results 
with  a  parsimony  of  words  prodigal  of  sense.  They  have, 
therefore,  preserved  many  *  a  shcw't  aenlence,  not  repeated 
by  the  people.' 

1 1  is  evident,  however,  that  the  earliest  writings  of  every 
people  are  marked  by  their  most  homely,  or  domestic  pro- 
verbs ;  for  these  were  more  directly  addressed  to  their 
wants.  Franklin,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  founder 
of  a  people,  who  were  suddenly  placed  in  a  stage  of  civil 
society  which  as  vet  coiild  afford  no  literature,  discovered 
the  philosophical  cast  of  his  genius,  when  he  filled  his  al- 
manacks with  proverbs,  by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of 
framing  them  inio  a  conne<:ted  discourse,  delivered  by  an 
old  man  attending  an  auction.  *  These  proverbs,'  he  tells 
lis,  *  which  contained  the  wisdom  of  many  ages  and  na- 
tions, when  their  scattered  counsels  were  brou^t  together, 
made  a  great  impression.  They  were  reprinted  in  Bri- 
tain, in  a  largo  sheet  of  paper,  and  stuck  up  in  houses ; 
and  were  twice  translated  in  France,  ana  distributed 
among  their  poor  parishioners.'  The  same  occurrence 
had  happened  with  us  ere  we  became  a  reading  people. 
Much  later  even  thnn  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  our  ancestors 
had  proverbs  always  before  them,  on  every  thing  which 
bad  room  for  a  piece  of  advice  on  it ;  they  had  them 
painted  in  their  tapestries,  stamped  on  the  most  ordinary 
utensils,  on  the  blades  of  their  knives,  the  borders  of  their 
plates,  t  and  *  conned  themoutof  Goklsmith's  rings.'  The 
usurer,  in  Robert  Green's  'Groat's  worth  of  Wit,'  eom- 
pretsed  all  his  philosophy  into  the  circle  of  his  ring,  bav- 
■ig  learnt  sufficient  Latm  to  understand  the  proverbial 
motto  of  *  Tu  tibt  cura  !*  The  husband  was  reminded  of 
bis  lordly  authnriiy  when  he  onl;^  lotjked  into  hit  trencher, 
one  of  its  learned  aphorisms  having  descended  to  us^— 

*  Ths  calmest  husbands  make  the  sionnyest  wivis.* 

The  English  proverbs  of  the  populace,  most  of  which 
are  still  in  circulation,  were  collected  by  oM  John  Hey- 
wood.|  They  are  arranged  by  Tusser  tor  *  the  parlour— 
the  guest's  chamber— the  halt---tbe  lable-lesaons,'  he.  Not 
a  small  portion  of  our  ancient  proverbs  were  adapted  to 
rural  life,  when  our  ancestors  Uved  more  than  ourselves 
•niidst  the  works  of  God,  and  less  among  those  of  men. 
At  this  time,  one  of  our  old  statesmen,  in  commendkig  the 
art  of  compressing  a  tedious  discourse  into  a  few  significant 
phrases,  sugeestra  the  use  of  proverbs  in  diplomatic  intef^ 
coorse,  convinced  of  the  great  benefit  which  wouM  result 
to  the  negotiators  themselves,  as  well  as  to  others !  I  give 
a  jterary  curiosity  of  this  kind.  A  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  made  a  speech 
•otireiy  composed  of  the  most  homely  proverbs.  The 
subject  was  a  bill  against  double-payments  of  book-debls. 
Knavish  tradesmen  were  then  in  the  habit  of  swelling  out 
their  book<<lebts  wiih  those  who  t<fck  credit,  particularly 
lo  their  younyer  customers.  One  of  the  members  who 
Wgan  to  speak  '  for  venr  fear  shook,'  and  stood  silent. 
Tlie  nervous  orator  was  followed  by  a  blunt  and  true  re- 

*  Taylor's  Tmnslatkm  of  Plaio^  Works,  Vol.  V,  p.  36. 

t  On^  of  the  fruit  tenchers  lor  such  these  rourMlels  are  called 
fa)  the  Gent.  Msf .,  for  1793.  p.  996,  Is  engraved  them,  and  the 
Inscripcions  of  an  entire  set  fiven. — See  also  the  supplement  to 
tfutt  volume,  n.  1 187. 

t  Heywond*s  *  Dialogue,  conteyninge  the  If  umber  in  Eflecte 
of  all  the  Proverbs  in  the  English  Tnnfe,  IS6\.*  There  are 
more  eilhitins'of  this  little  volume  than  Whanon  has  nnciced. 
There  i«  some  humour  In  his  narrstive.  but  his  metre  and  his 
Iftaldry  are  lieavj  lazss  on  oar 


presentativa  of  the  famed  governor  of  Baritaria,  dalhrar* 
uig  himself  thus—*  Jt  is  now  my  chance  to  speak  soma- 
thin^,  and  that  without  humming  or  hawing.  I  think  Om 
law  is  a  good  law.  Even  reckoning  makes  long  frienda. 
As  far  goes  the  |»enny  as  the  j>enny's  master.  Funfanfttnt 
nen  HormiaUibma  imra  SH^onuvnl.  Pay  the  reckoomg  ovm^ 
night,  and  )oa  shall  not  be  troubled  in  the  morning.  If 
ready  nMiiiay  be  mensnra  pn^^iea,  let  esery  one  out  hit 
coat  according  to  his  cloth.  When  his  old  suit  ia  in  tha 
wane,  let  him  stay  till  that  his  money  bring  a  now  auil  m 
the  increase.'* 

Another  instance  of  the  use  of  proverbs  among  oar 
siatesmvn  occurs  in  a  manuscript  letter  of  8^  Dudlaj 
Carltim,  written  in  Ifttt  on  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Mil 
dlcsex,  wlio,  he  says,  is  *  this  day  to  plead  bis  own  cauaa 
in  the  ezchequer^hamber,  about  an  account  of  fouraeora 
thousand  poonda  laid  to  his  charge.  How  bis  lordabipa 
sped  1  know  not,  but  do  remember  well  the  French  pro* 
verb,  ^i  mangt  de  f sy«  <lm  Rav  dbwra  -rr  jfatni  ^mr 
anU  ana  apm,  *  Who  eats  of  ina  king's  gooae,  will  void 
a  feather  tony  years  after !' 

This  was  the  era  of  proverbs  with  us ;  for  than  thtj 
were  tfohtn  by  all  ranks  of  society.  The  free  wo  of  Uri* 
vial  proverbs  got  them  into  disrepute ;  and  as  the  abnso  of 
a  thing  raises  a  just  opposition  toita  practice,  a  slender  wit 
affecting  *  a  cross  humour,'  published  a  Ititia  voluma  of 
*  Cro«smg  of  Proverbfl,  Croa^answers.  and 
mours.'  He  pretenda  to  contradict  iho  most  , 
ones ;  but  he  has  not  always  the  geniua  to  strike  at 
ing  paradoxes.^ 

Proverbs  were  long  the  favourites  of  mir  neigkboun : 
the  splendid  and  refimsd  court  ufLouw  Xiy,they  gavai 
to  an  odd  invention.  They  plotted  comediea  and 
fantastical  ballets,  from  their  subjects.  In  theao  Ciariom* 
ties  of  Literature  1  cannot  pass  by  such  eccentric  imrMMicaa 
uimoticcd. 

A  Comedy  of  prowha  m  described  by  the  Doka  da  la 
Valliere,  which  was  performed  m  16S4,  with  prodigions 
success.  He  considers  that  thia  comedy  ought  lo  ka 
ranked  among  farces ;  but  it  is  gay,  well-wrilten,  and  «»- 
rt«His  for  containing  the  best  proverbs,  which  are  kappilj 
introduced  in  Ihe  dialogue. 

A  more  extraordinary  attempt  was  A  Ballet  afpirmmha. 
Before  the  opera  was  established  in  France,  the  aadoat 
ballets  formed  the  chief  amusement  of  the  court,  mmi 
Louis  XIV  himself  joined  with  the  performers.  Tka 
singular  auempt  of  forming  a  pantomimical  dance  cot  of 
proverbs  is  quite  French ;  we  have  a '  ballet  des  provan» 
bes,  danc<  par  le  Roi,  in  1864.'  At  every  proverb  iba 
K«ene  changed,  and  ai^pted  itself  to  the  subicct.  I  ihaM 
ifive  two  or  three  of  the  cnlrdss  that  we  may  Ibim  i 
tt«Hi  of  theso  eaprieoss. 

The  proverb  was 

3U  menmet  qm  m  _ 

*  He  threatens  who  ia  afraid  1' 


Tha  scene  was  composed  of  swaagering 
some  honest  cits,  who  at  length  beat  them  off. 
At  another  tntria  the  proverb  was 

ractamoH/aUUIanam, 

*  Opportunity  makes  the  thief.* 

Opportimity  was  acted  by  le  Sieur  Beaubrun,  but  it  is  ifift- 
cult  to  conceive  how  the  real  eouM  personifv  the  abstnuit 

Krsonage.    The  thieves  warn  the  Duke  d'Amville  and 
onsieur  de  la  Cbesnaye. 
Another  safrds  was  the  proverb  of 

C«  qui  vient  da  tajimia  if  am  «a  an  tambamr. 

*  What  comes  by  the  pipe  goes  by  the  tabor.* 

A  loose  dissipated  officer  was  performed  by  lo  Sioa^ 
I'Anglois  ;  the  pipa  by  St  Aignan,  and  the  tabor  by  le  fSiawlf 
le  Comte !      In  thb  manner  every  proverb  was  apakam  im 

o  Townshend**  Hiscorfcal  Collectkms,  p.  28S. 
f  It  was  publisbed  in  1818 :  the  wrker  only  catches  at  seat 
verbal  expressions— as,  for  inttsnce. 
The  vulgar  proverb  nina,  *  The  mors  ths  merrier.* 
The  crosM,— *  Not  so !  one  hand  is  enough  In  a  puise  !* 
The  proverb,  Mt  is  a  great  way  to  the  bottom  or  the  sea.* 
The  crifvs, — *  Not  so  !  it  Is  but  a  sione*s  cast.' 
The  proverb,  *  The  pride  of  the  rich  makea  the  labours  of  ttm 

poor* 
The  CTOM.— *  IVot  so !  the  labours  of  the  poor  make  Iks  priia 

of  the  rich.' 
The  proverb.  *  He  runs  fkr  who  never  turns.* 
Ths  cnisM,— *  rf«  so ;  he  may  break  his  neck  la  a 

courss.* 


CURIOSITIES   OP 


mUm,  Ibe  "hoi"  OOMrclsJ  llj  llinlMW  !    wart 

«»ui»l»J  iM  ihe  icl*  lIuD  tha  pwl.* 

th*F»iKh  lun(  niun^  ihLi  fuadni.  for 
fir  llwj  iiai  h.™  drimaiieeoa. ■■■-■ 


I  lo^ 


Biihcd  1  wbjcci  Cv  w  hw 


tb>  «lrtnu>d  Caihum.  oT  Ruui*  d.U|hI(d  10  euwiiH 
brWa-ii»ci«<. 

Awoiti  ihc  middla  trlmnai  of  nrioiT  In  lhi<  itf,  w* 
■tjr  obwne  ihli  carmin  fiiiiilj  prtrrtrin  tf*  indiEnniLlj 
■naemd  i  (ha  btoorila  ujnii  of  i  f»ihtr  ii  rapealad  by 
Ba  •OBI ;  lint  rraqurnllj  (ha  cwtduci  of  a  whola  gvncra- 
Hm  Imi  baoi)  ialtiKACcd  by  auch  dodaiuc  p^ovaTba,  Thia 
■nba  p«R*i«<l  in  ninjoTlht  nwitaa  oTour  nU  nubility, 
■hiBh  aaam  ta  hava  nrigiMLad  in  aonia  hibilual  prmirh  oT 
Ibaf^iad'r  flf  Iha  foQily.  In  ftfei  whan  prnvarha  wen 
MWI  pnT^afil,aDch  pithj  aanUocea  laiHild  idrnirBbly  aarra 

nan  in  in  mvar  anittcnciia.  Oraion,  by  kim  \ockj 
piHarb,  wilhaut  wniyinf  (hair  (udiUin,  vould  briBf  enn- 

■ptiUidx,  broma  ma.  Whan  Nam  wu  taproachnj  for  , 
dM  vdour  wiih  nhieb  ha  pva  hiimeir  up  (i>  iha  atodj  oT 
auaic,  he  raplied  Is  hi>  canaiirFn  hy  Iha  Gniili  proTerb, 

Ii  Ilia  ipirit  oT  RuuHaui'i  airilani,  that  eiarj  diild  ihnuU 
Va  uwdl  •ona  tnda.  When  Caur.  aner  aniioua  dr- 
ibaniion.  dfieided  as  the  paiu^  of  iha  Rubicoa  (whiHi 

mia  ■  Hart  of  cnunfa,  ba 


r     --    -  ■  I - ' — -  pm^arha  of  bia  cooMryt    Tla 

•o  nwul,  thai     Bwder  prorerh  of  iba  noiiftaaaa,  '  It  anra  bells  labtw 

-  -'  "^ Iba  laffc  aaa  than  ibi  wiuaa  dwep,    wu  >^ad  to 

anry  bonlar  ehtef,  lo  ■>!«•■,  aa  Sir  W>h«  Snn^ 
asiTai,  whu  tha  p«ai  Bnie*  bad  puimad  out,  AM  te 
noda  and  hilli  irT  tbcir  ornVrj  ware  ibcir  aafnt  h^ 
wailia,  initcad  of  iha  (tMiBed  pl»a,  ••hieh  Iba  Safi^ 
aurpaaaed  Ibeir  ii>i|hbiiun  !■  Iba  ana  ot  ana^lMj  ir 
dafcBiling.    ThaaaiUiHlrmtiaoaiBdmleoMof IbaiHina 


lalhcralBlionaofhiawifa.whohu]  ramg 

bar  aninai  o'honi  no  fauU  could  be  alle^edt  hii  become 
ladfed  ihr  ficullencisi  of  hii  lady ;  but,  rrquaatini  (hen 


'  Now  nf  J- 


naded  wilh  tha  fh*Tae> 


i-r  buildintfat  and 


'  aiay  awhik.'to  make  an  and  ilie  >onnVr.*    Olirrr  Cro< 

jiilort :' Niu  will  ba  lice  P    The  li«li»Bi  h««o  a  p™i>»rb,   i  praverb,  '  Tn  et 
wbicb  hii  boon  occuianally  aptiliad  lo  eartain  palitical   ^  \„,\g  ,i  ii  tvpti 


bj  ■  finhrol  oar,  nnar  to  pcriahl 

Tbo  poelt  havo  booi  vary  binir  wnn  pivwn*  k  hu  !■■ 
laacuaireaof  £iirof»e  J  ho*  apprar  to  hava  b«*  tba  1^ 

tinoi,  imrftt  Iba  poiMad  nraeaof  BsilrBii  aad  Pifa 

■ated  ihe^  cireula'ioD,  and  wn*  pRibaM']i  atneb  at  ak 
tempDra  :  a  manner  which  Swift  pr*fniaed,  who  wm  i 
raady  eoinr  of  (ucfa  rhf  niin(  and  liiriicroiia  pnwerba ;  i— 

ct  Uieag  rhTniag  promba  ara,  hswam,  t«aa  tad  (W 


Fl-U  (real  oaka.' 
Tballalian— 

Ifim  prr^t,  t  f  iJtn  faicM, 
■  Who  huala  two  hare*,  loaca  ooa  wtd  iaai 


Tha  haufhlj  Spaminl 


AwiitlMt 
EHivMU. 

'Tliafrirnd  of  tha  labia 
Ii  Terr  Taiiible.' 

a  raoa  of  pfieu,  who,  pmhaWj,  amonr  ihe  dna^  d 

nd  lo  poaierilF,  lhom»li>«  and  their  warfci  iinknma, 
ik  Iheir  eileinpore  ihou|hti  would  be  rrpeaiad  b)  rhn> 

^roterba  were  at  langlh  cr^jrned  to  Ihe  penple,  vbaa 
]»  were  addreued  lo  achnlin  ;  b>i'  ihe  peofJe  <lid  oat 
I  Ihenaclrea  andexiliile  oT  pracilcal  winlon,  bv  pro. 

ienl*  who  bad  rturi  to  rl'peal  Ihrm.  The  laiioai 
noun  of  manliind,  in  Iha  muiahiliiy  of  human  affiiin, 

I  ii*en  binh  In  rrart  apeciaa ;  and  men  were  win,  or 

ae  whwh  appear  itnclly  nalional  man^  which  aroni* 
ntothemill.     or  niir  own  familiar  ooeiarreral   nay 


of  a  hiffh   lir,eKi  deareiN 

I  liile-deedii.     The  ndfar 
eweiatlf.'  local  and  idifc 


p«»ia, 

en— 

E,Stq'Hlh,d,.D«,V,uUi 

E>tra.puttt'*tUi--Trra<. 

'Hen  what  G.-lpl™e.; 
Heahallbe-halGodwill. 

nhed  br  nurael. 
In  the  ■  Bu««n 
Ian ;  •  To  rarr 

Ere  Ihif 
Thatm 

Ihe  mxiical'manileof  Cattnir 

"tionk!,™™; 

■reoforienialo 

•  niii 

t  Haw  tba  |>iiniilnf  Auoa  of  a  noble  ftmlly. 


LITERATURE. 


•ike.  AH  natiniM  are  pariitleb  of  each  other  !  Hence 
aU  paneniii»cra|»her*,  or  collectors  of  proverb*,  oomplaai 
of  tne  diffi«-uliv  uf  tefiaraiing  iheir  o»d  natmoal  proverba 
^nm  thoae  which  had  crept  into  the  laafuaite  frum  ochera, 
jittniculari?  when  nationa  have  held  miMch  interctturae  to* 
gether.  We  have  a  copious  collection  of  Semtish  pn)* 
rerbs  bj  Kelly,  but  thki  learned  man  was  mortifitHi  at  dia* 
coveriaf  that  many  which  he  had  loof  believed  to  have 
been  genuine  Scofiish  were  not  only  English,  but  French, 
ItaJiao,  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Greek  ones;  many  of  his 
Scottish  pniverhe  are  almost  hterally  expressed  among 
iIm  fraf  meiits  of  remote  aniiquity.  It  would  have  sur* 
prised  him  further  had  he  been  aware  that  his  Greek  ori* 
lioala  were  themselves  but  copies,  and  night  have  been 
KMNid  in  IVHerbeloi,  Erpenius/and  Gk^ius,  and  in  many 
iksiatie  works,  which  have  been  more  recently  introduced 
lo  the  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  European  student,  who 
Ihnaerly  found  his  most  extended  researches  baaited  by 
Hellemsiic  k>re. 

Perhsps  it  was  owing  to  an  acckieotal  dmmwtanee  that 
die  proverbs  of  ihe  European  nations  have  been  preserved 
in  the  permanent  form  of  volumes.  Eraamus  is  nsuaUy 
nonsidered  as  the  first  modern  collerlnr,  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  precrded  by  Polydore  Versfilt  who  Utterly  re- 
proaches Lnumus  with  envy  and  plagiarism,  f«ir  paasing 
by  his  eoil«riion  without  even  a  poor  compliment  for  the 
inventor!  Polydore  was  a  vain,  auperficial  writer,  who 
prided  htm«elf  in  leading  the  way  on  more  topics  than  the 
present.  EraKmus,  with  his  usual  pleasantry,  provoking* 
tf  excuses  him«elf,  by  acknowledging  that  he  had  forgotten 
bis  fnend'a  boiik  !  Few  sympalhixe  with  the  r|uarrels  of 
authors ;  and  »tnre  Erasmus  has  written  a  far  better  bonk 
than  P%ilydore  Verril's,  the  original  *  AdmgH^  is  left  tm\y 
lo  be  ctiinmeroorated  in  literary  history  as  one  of  its  cur»- 
•■ities.* 

The  <  Adafia'  of  Erasmus  eontatiis  a  collection  of  about 
Cve  tlKMi«and  proverbs,  gradually  gathered  from  a  constant 
Undy  of  ihe  ancients.  Erasmus,  bh^  with  the  genius 
which  could  enliven  a  folio,  delichted  himself  and  all  Eu. 
ffOM  by  the  rontiniied  accessions  he  made  to  a  volume 
wmch  even  now  mny  be  the  companion  of  literary  men  for 
a  vrinter  dav*s  fire-side.  The  soereasful  example  of  Eraa- 
■RM  enmroanHed  the  imitation  of  the  learned  in  Enrope^ 
and  drew  their  attenti<m  to  their  own  national  proverbs. 
Some  of  the  most  l«*amed  men,  and  some  not  snflciently 
■o,  were  now  occupied  in  this  new  study.f 

e  At  the  Roval  loMkniion  there  is  a  fine  copy  of  Polydors 
▼ert ifn  «  \(ls?is,*  wjih  his  other  work,  ciirknis  in  ks  dsy.  Da 
htvwHicorHnitf  P«inim.  printed  by  Froheniits,  hi  1321.  The 
«nod.riits  of  ih..  xlhktn  seem  to  be  executed  whh  hthnkable 
delicacy,  resemblmg  a  penciling  whkh  Raphael  might  have 
envied. 

t  In  Spnin.  Femandex  If  onea,  a  Greek  nrrtlessor,  snd  ths 
Mamirin  of  Ssntelhna.  a  grardee,  published  collcctinns  of 
Iheir  Rcfrans,  or  Proverbs,  a  term  derlvwl  a  re fermdo  bccsuse 
k  Is  .»ften  ren^nted.  The  *  Refmnes  o  Pmverbk*s  Caatellanns,* 
par  Ctr^nr  Outlin.  1624.  translated  tntti  French,  Is  a  VMlvable 
enmpilatlon.  In  Cervumes  snd  Quevedo,  the  be«t  prsctical 
DhHtmbirs,  they  are  wtwn  wkh  no  sperinr  hsnd.  There  Is  an 
ample  mllection  of  Italian  proverbs,  by  Florkt,  who  wss  an 
Entlishmsn.  of  ftsMsn  origin,  and  who  published  *  II  Oiardlno 
di  Rlcrestinne*  st  Lomkm.  m  early  as  in  1991,  exceeiling  fix 
Ihoussnd  proverbs  ;  but  they  are  unexplained,  and  are  often 
flbscifre.  Anochcr  Italian  In  England.  Torriano,  in  1C49,  pub. 
lished  sn  tntereecing  eo1lcctk>n  ht  the  dlmlf>mive  form  of  a 
twentv.litnrs.  h  was  subseqtient  to  these  poblicatkms  In  En. 
glaml.  that  ht  Imlv  Anrelns  Monosini,  hi  IflM,  pobllsheil  his 
cnilectktn ;  snd  JoHos  Varini,  in  IMS.  prodorad  his  Scoohidel 
Vnleo.  In  France,  OinUp.  sfter  ethers  had  pteceded  him, 
published  a  collection  of  French  proverbs,  under  the  tith:  of 
Ciirio!ritf«7'riineoiscs.  Fleury  de  Bellingen's  Exnlk>sik)n  de 
Pmverhr*  Fninf«>is.  on  compnrinr  k  whh  Les  Iltustres  Prr»- 
vertvi  Hi^nriniies.  s  tmbntqiiem  publkrstion,  I  discoverrd  to  be 
the  same  work.    It  is  the  llrst  siMmpI  to  render  the  itwly  of 

KTerlw  somewhsc  amashig.  The  plan  ennslsis  ofk  diskifiie 
ween  a  phrkwophcr  and  a  9anclin  Vbnxa.  who  blurts  om 
bhi  proverbs  wkh  more  delicht  than  UMlerPtaralinf.  The 
phlloNnfihcr  takes  that  oppnnunky  of  exidafning  them  by  the 
•vents  in  whk-h  they  originated,  whkh.  however,  are  not  at. 
ways  to  ♦•#•  dependcti  on.    A  work  of  hiffh  merit  on  French 

E>ve>s  i«  tt-e  unfinished  one  of  the  Abhil  Tiiet.  sensible  snd 
rncfl.  A  ""Ite*  tion  of  Danish  proverbs,  acc«>mpsnie«1  by  a 
French  tramilntiiMi.  i^as  printed  at  Copenbscen,  in  a  onsrto 
volnme,  1761.  E>«rla  •««  mav  boast  of  no  inferior  f  «onpmloera. 
phers.  The  ersresn*!  iiHllcKnis  Csmden.  the  religioi»s  Her- 
bett.  the  mtcrtshiins  H-^wel,  the  ftcetktns  FnHer.  and  the  la- 
Wtrioos  Rsv,  wkh  others,  have  preservetl  our  nstior«l  rsyinr«. 
The  Seowlsh  ha  e  bfen  largely  collecteil  ami  explain  d  by 
*a  laamsd  Kally.  An  exealkiilanonymona  collection,  not  un- 


The  interest  wa  any  derive  froofi  the  stody  of  piutatbi 
ia  not  confined  to  their  universal  truths,  nor  to  their  poigM* 
aai  pleasantry ;  a  philosophical  miod  will  discover  in  nra» 
verbs  a  great  variety  of  the  moat  curioua  knowledge.  Tbt 
■nnnera  of  a  people  are  painted  after  life  in  their  dn— alic 
proverbs ;  and  it  wouM  not  be  advancing  loo  aitich  te  an* 
•ert,  that  the  genioa  of  the  age  might  ba  often  detected  m 
ita  prevalent  ooen.  The  learned  Seklcn  telle  ns,  that  the 
proverba  of  aeveval  nationa  were  much  atodied  by  Biabap 
Andrews ;  the  reason  assigned  was,  becauxe  *  by  them  ha 
knew  the  mimb  of  several  nations,  which,'  saki  ha,  *  ia  a 
brave  thing,  as  wa  cuunt  him  wise  who  knows  the  ninda 
and  the  insidea  of  men,  which  is  done  by  knowinff  what  a* 
habitual  to  them.'  Lord  Bacon  condenaed  a  wide  cireail 
of  philosophical  thought,  when  ha  obaerved  that  *  the  go- 
akn,  wit,  and  apirit  of  a  nation  are  tbacovwad  by  llMir 
proverba.' 

Proverba  pacnliarty  national,  while  they  eoavey  te  an 
Ike  nrndes  of  thinkiag,  will  conaetraently  indicate  the  modes 
ofactingamonga  praple.  The  Kortana  had  a  proverbial 
expression  for  their  last  suke  in  play.  Item  ui  trimim  99» 
ntsas,  *  the  reaerva  mn  engaged !'  a  proverbial  expreasioMi 
from  which  the  military  habMa  oft  he  people  miffbt  be  inifar* 
red ;  the  Drinru  bemg  their  reserve.  A  proverb  has  pre- 
served  a  curious  custom  of  ancient  coxcombry  which  oria 
ginally  came  from  the  Oreeka.  To  men  of  effeminnia 
manaiera  in  their  dress,  they  sppl'ied  the  pntvevb  of  l/nasa 
digk^io  senijptl  oipaf.  Scratching  the  head  with  a  siagla 
fh^r  was,  it  aeema,  (fone  by  the  critically  nice  youths  ia 
Rome,  that  they  might  not  diaenmpnae  the  economv  af 
their  hair.  The  Arab,  whoae  unaeitled  existenre  makes 
him  miaerable  and  mierected,  sava,  *  Vinegar  giren  ia  bef* 
ter  than  honey  bought.'  Every  thing  of  high  esteem  witb 
him  who  is  so  often  parched  in  the  desert  is  described  as 
mttt— *  How  larre  his  flow  of  milk !'  is  a  proverbial  expvea* 
aion  with  the  Arab,  to  diatiaguisk  the  mopt  eopioaa  eb»- 
quenee.  To  express  a  state  of  perfect  repose,  the  Am* 
bian  proverb  is,  *  I  throw  the  rein  over  mv  back  :*  an  alht* 
sinn  to  the  kioseninf  of  the  cords  of  ihe  camels  whirli  are 
thrown  over  their  backs  when  they  are  sent  to  pastvre. 
We  discover  the  rosiie  manners  of  uor  ancient  Britons  m 
the  Cambrian  proverbs ;  many  relate  to  As  Mrs.  '  Tba 
cleanly  Briton  w  seen  in  the  M^t :  the  horse  looks  not  «■ 
the  kedfw  hot  the  com :  the  bad  husband's  Mge  is  ^ol!  of 
gapa.'  The  s^ate  of  an  agricnknral  people  apf»ears  in  sodi 
proverba  as,  *  Too  must  not  count  ynor  yearfings  till  May* 
day  :'  and  tfieir  proverbial  sentence  for  old  age  is,  *  An  oM 
man's  end  is  fo  keep  sheep !'  Tom  from  the  varrant  Arak 
and  the  arricuhnral  Briton  to  a  natttm  ezistmff  in  a  high 
state  of  artificial  civilization ;  the  Chinese  pr*tverbs  fire* 
ifiienily  aUnde  to  magnificent  buildings.  Affecting  a  mora 
solemn  exterior  than  all  other  nations,  a  favotirite  proverb 
with  them  is,  *  A  grave  and  majeptic  outskle  is,  as  it  were, 
the  palate  of  the  soul.'  Their  notion  of  fovemment  is  snita 
architectnral.  They  say,  *  A  sovereifn  may  be  compared 
to  a  hmtl;  hia  offieem  to  the  stepa  that  lead  to  it :  the  peob 
pie  to  the  gmond  on  which  ihey  stand.'  What  stionld  wa 
think  of  a  people  who  had  a  proverb,  that  *  He  who  gives 
blows  is  a  maater,  he  who  gives  none  is  a  dog  T  Wa 
should  instantly  decide  oa  the  mean  and  serrile  spirit  of 
those  who  could  repeat  k  ;  and  such  we  find  to  have  beaa 
that  of  the  Bcngalese,  to  whom  the  degrading  proverb  bo- 
longs,  derived  from  the  treatment  they  were  nted  to  receira 
from  their  Mognl  rulers,  who  answered  the  claioMi  of  their 
creditors  by  a  vigorotw  application  of  the  whin !  In  soma 
of  the  Hebrew  proverbs  we  are  struck  by  the  frequent  alia* 
sions  of  that  fugitive  people  lo  their  own  hwtory.  The 
cruel  oppression  exeroseo  by  the  rtiRof  power,  and  the 
eonfidetice  in  their  hope  of  chanre  in  the  da.  of  ret ribntinn, 
was  delivered  in  this  Hebrew  proeer**— *  When  the  tale  of 
bricks  is  doubled,  Moses  comes  V  7*he  dmd  idolatrv  of 
their  devotion  to  their  ceremonial  law,  and  to  every  thiiia 
coimerted  with  their  sublime  Theocracy,  in  thetr  msynm* 
cent  Temple,  is  finely  exf»ressed  h?  thhi  proverb  ■■*  Nona 
ever  took  a  stone  out  of  the  Temf»)e,  hut  the  dnst  did  fly 
into  his  eves.'  The  Hebrew  proverb  that  *  A  fast  for  a 
dream,  is  as  ffre  for  stnbble,'  which  it  ktn*nes,  eoitld  only 
have  been  invented  by  a  people  whose  s nperstitions  al- 

commop,  fn  vsriona  Isnsnsges,  1707 ;  the  colleeter  and  .  «na 
isior  was  Dr  J.  Mapletnfi.    It  miisr  be  ackrowlnlpm  that  al 
ihonr^  ro  ration  eTree<*s  our  own  In  ster'Ine  sense,  ve  rsrs^ 
rival  the  iVIirsrr.  the  wit,  and  »he  feVriir  «f  expre»sfion  of  tka 
Spsni'h  and  Italian,  and  the  polgnaiKy  of  aomc  of  the  Frtndk 
proverbs. 
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iMhed  a  holy  nrtfery  to  fastt  wnd  dreaina.  Tkey  tm»- 
flMd  ihmt  a  religioiM  fast  waa  |»ropiUottt  to  a  religiout 
ilraani ;  or  to  obtain  tiia  interpretaiion  of  one  which  had 
troubled  their  Mnaginatioii.  Peyasoody  who  loog  resided 
aoMMf  the  Turks,  observes,  that  their  proverbs  are  full  of 
•eate,  inseauiiy,  and  elegance,  the  sureiM  test  of  the  iotet- 
lactual  abilities  of  any  nation.  He  said  this  to  correct  the 
fvlatile  opinion  oTDe  Tot!,  who,  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
•lopid  pnde,  quotes  one  of  their  favourite  adages^  of  which 
the  truth  and  candour  are  admirable ;  *  RielMa  ui  the  In- 
dies, wit  in  Europe,  and  pomp  among  the  Ottomans.' 

The  Spaniards  may  appeal  lo  their  proverbs  to  show 
thai  they  were  a  highoninded  and  independent  race.  A 
Vhif  gish  jealousy  of  the  monarchical  power  stamped  it- 
■elf  on  this  ancient  one,  Vadrty  hatlaaofmtdety  no  kmHa 
4§  fuitn  :  *  The  king  goes  as  far  as  he  is  able,  not  as  far  as 
be  desires.*  It  must  nave  been  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  national  genius  became  more  subdued,  and  every  Spa- 
niard dreaded  to  find  under  his  own  roof  a  spy  or  an  in* 
ibrmer,  that  another  proverb  arose,  Gtn  tl  rcy  y  la  mftfi* 
tii'sw,  ekiion !  *  Witn  the  king  aad  the  inquisiiKNi,  hush !' 
The  gravity  snd  taciturnity  of  the  nation  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  etTects  of  this  proverb.  Their  popular  but  sup- 
pressed feelinj^s  on  taiation,  and  on  a  variety  of  dues  ex- 
acted by  tlicir  clergv,  were  murmured  in  proverb»i— i> 
fw  no  tUva  Chrulo  'lUva  djiteo!  *  What  Christ  takes 
not,  the  exchequer  carries  away  !'  They  have  a  number 
of  sarcastic  proverbs  on  the  tenacious  gripe  of  the  *  abad 
avarienlo,*  the  avaricious  priest,  who,  *  having  eaten  the 
olio  olTered,  claims  the  dish  !*  A  striking  mixture  of  chi- 
talric  habits,  domestic  decency,  and  epicurean  comfort,  ap- 
^ars  in  the  Spanish  proverb,  Lm  muger  y  ta  §at§a  a  la 
Noao  <U  la  lanca:  *  The  wife  and  the  sauce  by  the  hand 
of  the  lance ;'  to  honour  the  dame,  and  to  have  the  sauce 
near. 

.  The  Italian  proverbs  have  taken  a  tinge  from  their  deep 
and  politic  genius,  and  their  wisdom  seems  wholly  concen- 
trated in  their  personal  interests.  I  think  every  tenth  pro- 
verb, in  an  Italian  collection,  is  some  cynical  or  some  self- 
ish maxim  :  a  *bonk  of  the  world  for  worldiinss  •*  The 
Venetian  proverb  Prta  l^snestsiu,  poi  Chrittiant :  *  First 
Venetian,  aud  then  Chrisiian !'  condenses  the  whole  spirit 
of  their  ancient  Republic  into  the  smallest  space  possible. 
Their  political  proverbs,  no  d<Kibi,  arove  from  the  extra- 
ordinary state  of  a  people,  sometimes  distracted  atni»ng 
repiiblica,  and  someiimes  servile  in  petty  c<»urt«.  The 
Italian  says,  /  popoli  a'ammanano,  ed  i  preneipi  s^abbrae' 
;  'The 


people  murder  on*^  another,  and  firincos  em- 
brace one  another.*  Chi  pratiica  eo*  grandi,  CuUimo  a  to- 
wola,  s*/  prima  a'  ttrappaixi:  *Who  dangles  af<er  the 
gre^t  is  the  last  at  table,  and  the  first  at  blows.'  Chi  turn 
so  adulare,  non  sa  re^are  ;  '  Who  knows  not  to  fiaiier, 
knows  not  to  reign.'    Chi  serve  in  eorU  munrt  muT  pagliato : 

*  Who  serves  at  court  dies  on  straw.'  Warv  cunnin);  in 
domestic  life  is  perpetually  impressed.  An  Italian  proverb, 
which  ir  immortalized  in  our  languase,  fur  it  enters  in'o  the 
history  uf  Milton,  was  that  by  which  the  eleitant  Woiion 
counsielled  the  young  poetic  traveller  to  have—//  vtso  sci- 
•((s,  ed  i  pentieri  §trein,  *  An  open  countenance,  btit  close 
thoughts.'  In  the  same  spirit,  Chi  porta  »emina,  ehi  tact 
raeeagRe :  '  The  talker  sows,  the  silent  reap«  ;'  as  well  as, 
JPotti  di  mieUt  s  ti  mangierttn  le  tnotch* ;  '  Make  yourself 
all  honey,  and  the  flies  will  devour  you.'  There  are  some 
which  niiiplay  a  deep  knowledfe  of  human  nature:  A 
iMcea  d  vtdi^  A  Pita  ti  eonnobbi !  *  I  saw  you  at  Lucca,  1 
knew  you  at  Pisa !'  OuardaU  (foosto,  di  via  dolct :  *  Be- 
ware of  vmegar  made  of  sweet  wine,'  provoke  not  the  rage 
of  a  patient  man ! 

Among  a  people  who  had  often  witnessed  their  fine 
country  devastated  by  petty  warfare,  their  notion  of  the 
military  character  was  not  usually  heroic.  11  toldato  par 
far  male  i  ben  pagtdo  :  *  The  soldier  is  well  paid  for  d<»- 
inc  mischief.'    Soldaio,  aequa^  efuoeo,  pneto  ufan  luoeo  : 

*  A  soldier,  fire,  and  water,  soon  n^ake  room  for  them- 
selves.' But  in  a  poetical  people,  endowed  with  great 
sensibility,  their  proverbs  would  sometimes  be  lender  and 
fanciful.  They  paint  the  activity  of  friend«hip,  Chi  ha 
Famor  net  petto^  ha  lo  eprone  a  i  Aanchi  :  *  Who  feels  love 
in  the  brea4i,  fttel.4  a  spur  in  his  limbs  :'  or  i(s  generous 
passion.  OU  amiei  Ugona  la  boraa  eon  un  JUo  di  ra^naido  : 

*  Friend'*  tie  their  purse  with  a  cobweb's  thread.'  They 
characieriz-d  the  universal  lover  bv  an  elegant  proverb-- 
Appieare  il  Maio  od  ogn^uodo  :  *  To  hang  t* very  d«ior  with 
May  ;'  alludint  to  the  bough  whi':h  in  the  niyhis  of  May 
Mm  coiMtry-people  are  accustomed  to  plant  before  the 


door  of  their  misiress.  If  we  tuhft  to  the  Frendi,  we  diii 
cover  that  the  military  genius  of  France  diciated  ih«*  prsi 
verb,  MaiUe  a  maiUe  oc  fait  U  kaabergeon  :  *  Link  by  ink 
is  maile  the  coat  of  mail ;'  and  Ttt  eoap  de  Umgwioatpn 
qu*un  eo»ip  de hnee :  'The  tongue  si nkes  deeper  iMi 
th«i  lance ;'  and  Ce  qui  vient  du  taunbomr  if  en  rttamme  a  k 
Jhto  :  What  comes  bv  the  labor  goes  back  with  the  pi^' 
Pssnl  (Pargent  point  de  Sm$$e  has  brcotno  proverhud,  dN 
serves  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer;  a  sinking  rBprsssidi, 
whieh,  while  French  or  Austrian  pM  prednsainaied, 
was  jtistiv  used  to  characterize  the  liliheral  and  settMi 
policy  of  the  cantonal  and  federal  governments  of  Switsssi 
land,  when  it  began  lo  degenerate  from  its  moral  iialriol* 
ism.  The  ancient,  perhaps  the  extinct,  spirit  of  Lof  hsb> 
men,  was  once  expressed  by  our  proverb,  *  Belter  be  ibt 
head  of  a  dog  than  the  tail  of  a  lion  ;'  i.  «.  the  first  ef  tlit 
yeomanry  rather  than  the  last  of  the  gentry.  A  Ibreifi 
philoeopher  might  have  discovered  our  own  ancient  riul 
in  archery  among  our  proverbs ;  tor  none  but  true  toompki- 
lites  could  have  such  a  proverb  as,  *  1  will  either  make  a 
shaft  or  a  bolt  nf  it ."  signifying,  says  the  author  of  I  vanhoe, 
a  determiaaiion  to  make  one  use  or  other  of  the  thmg  s|m>* 
ken  of:  the  bolt  was  the  arrow  peculiarly  fitted  to  ikt 
cross-bow,  as  that  of  the  long-bow  was  called  a  ^laft. 
Thoee  instances  suflkaently  demonsintte  that  the  diaiie> 
teristic  circumstances  and  feelings  of  a  people  ara  discevn^ 
ed  in  their  popular  notions,  and  stamped  on  their  famtttf 
proverbs. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  pcoulbr,  and  often  i( 
humour  of  a  people  is  best  preserved  in  their 
There  is  a  shrewdness,  although  deficient  in  delicacy,  ■ 
the  Scottish  proverbs;  they  are  idionwtic,  facetious, aai 
strike  home.  Kelly,  who  has  collected  three  thousaad, 
informs  us,  that,  in  1725,  the  Scotch,  were  a  great  pinver* 
bial  nation ;  for  that  few  among  the  better  sort  wiH  i 
verse  any  coiiwderable  time,  but  will  etrnfirm  every 
lion  an«i  observatiiHii  with  a  Sc4rttish  proverb.  The  i , 
laiive  Scotch  of  our  own  times  have  probably  degencvals4 
in  prudential  lure,  and  deem  tliemselves  much  wiser  ikia 
their  prowerbs.  They  may  reply  by  a  S<wich  proverb  os 
proverbs,  made  by  a  great  man  in  Scoilaod,who,  havim 
given  a  splendid  entertainment,  was  harshly  t«4d,  that 
*  Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them  ;*  birt  bs 
readily  answeted,  *  Wise  men  make  proverbs,  aad  foali 
rei»eat  iheni !'  v 

National  humour,  frequently  local  and  idiomatical,depcBiif 
on  the  artificial  habits  of  mankind,  so  oppnsiie  to  each 
oiher;  bin  there  is  a  natural  vein,  which  the  p«>pulace,  al- 
ways true  lo  nature,  preserve  even  among  the  gravest  pco> 
pie*.  The  Arabian  proverb,  *  The  barber  learns  his  art  oa 
tlie orphan's  face;'  the  Chinese,  *  In  a  field  of  mekmsde 
not  fMill  up  your  shoe  ;  under  a  plum-tree  do  not  adjust  your 
cap ;'— -to  impress  caution  in  our  conduct  under  circuOH 
stances  of  tiu<«|Nciiin  ; — and  the  Hebrew  one,  *Ho  that  httk 
had  one  of  hi;*  family  hanjied  may  not  say  luhis  neighbor, 
hang  up  tins  fixli!'  are  all  instances  of  this  sort  of  humour. 
The  Spaniards  are  a  grave  people,  but  no  nation  has 
equalled  them  in  their  peculiar  hununir.  The  genius  «f 
Crrvantcs  partook  largely  of  that  of  his  country ;  that  maa* 
tie  »f  gravity,  which  almost  conceals  under  it  a  latent  face* 
tiiHisness,  and  with  which  he  has  imbut* d  his  style  and  men* 
ner  with  such  iintranslateable  idiomatic  raciness,  roaybt 
traced  to  the  proverbial  erudiii(»n  of  his  nation.  *  To  steal 
a  sheep,  and  givr  away  the  trotters  for  God's  sake  !'  is  C«r> 
vantic  namre  !     l*o  one  who  is  seeking  an  opportunity  is 


quarrel  with  aiioth»-r,  their  proverb  rtins.  Si 
paim  a  sn  muger  pidele  atoola  bever^  *  Hast  thou  a  roisd 
to  quarrel  with  thy  wife,  bid  her  bring  water  to  thee  intbt 
sun-»hine  !'-^a  very  fair  quarrel  mav  be  picked  up  about 
the  motes  in  the  clearest  water !  On  the  judges  in  Gallidai 
who,  like  our  former  justices  of  peace,  *  for  half  a  dntea 
chickens  would  dispense  with  a  dozen  of  penal  statutes,' 
*  A  jiiezes  Gailicianos,  con  los  pies  en  tos  inanns ;  *  Ts 
the  judges  of  Gallicia  go  with  feet  in  hand  ;' a  droll  allusioa 
to  a  present  of  p«Miltrv,  usually  held  by  the  legs.  To  de- 
scribe persons  who  live  high  without  visible  means,  Loi 
que  rabriios  venden,  y  cabras  no  tienen,  dedonde  Ua 
vienen  ?  *  They  that  sell  kids  and  have  no  goals,  how 
came  thev  by  them  r  Rl  vino  no  trae  brazas,  *>^iBS 
wears  no  breeches  .'  for  men  in  wine  expo^  their  most  s^ 
rret  thoujfhis.  Vino  di  un  <»rejo,  *  Wine  «>f  one  ear?  ii 
yoofl  wine ;  for  at  bad,  shakinif  our  heads,  both  our  ears 
are  visible;  hut  at  good,  the  Spaniard,  by  a  natural  gesli* 
cii'mioii  lowering  one  aide,  shows  a  Mngl**  ear. 
Proverbs  abounding  in  sarcastic   humour,  and  foow' 
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erenr  people,  are  thoee  which  are  potnted  at  mal 
.  rs.  TheT  ejcpoee  tome  prevalent  fully,  or  allude  to 
diagrace  which  the  Bativee  hare  mcorrvd.  In  France, 
die  Burfundians  have  a  proverb  Mkum  vami  ban  npaa  qma 
hd  AaM  ;  *  Belter  a  food  dioner  than  a  fine  coat.'  These 
mod  people  are  great  aonnandisera,  but  shabby  dressers : 
tney  are  cumaMMily  saidio  have  *  bowels  of  silk  and  velvet  ;* 
thai  b,  all  thctr  silk  and  voivec  goes  for  iheir  bowels !  Thus 
Picardjr  is  famous  for  *  hot  heads  ,*  and  the  Norman  for 
SMi  da  s<  ssn  tUdU,  *  his  aajing  and  his  unsayinf  Pin  Italy 
Ihe  numerous  rival  cities  pelt  one  another  with  proverbs : 
Ohi  km  m  fmn  esu  TVsos  nen  esavisn  ssser  Issee,  *  He  who 
drab  wiih  a  Tuscan  must  not  have  hb  eves  shut.'  A 
Vtmttim  eki  vi  wnscs,  wtal  vi  m  peses,  *  Whom  Venice  breeds, 
she  poorly  feeds.'-»Afnonf  ourselves,  hardly  has  a  county 


escaped  from 


popular    quip;  even    neighbouring 


towns  have  Iheir  sarea»nM,  usually  pickled  in  some  unlucky 
rhjrme.  The  egotism  of  man  eagerly  sears  on  v.haiever 
serves  to  depreciate  or  to  ridicule  hb  neighbour :  nations 
proverb  each  other;  counties  flout  counties;  obscure 
towns  sharpen  theb  wits  on  towns  as  obscure  as  them- 
sdves  -the  saoM  evil  phncipie  lurking  in  poor  human  na- 
ture, if  ii  cannot  always  assume  predominance,  will  mean- 
ly gratify  itself  bnf  insult  or  contempt. 

There  is  another  source  of  national  diaracterbtics,  fre- 
quently jMToducing  strange  or  whimsical  combinations; 


people,  from  a  very  natural  circumstance,  have  drawn 
their  proverbs  firom  local  objects,  or  from  allusions  to  pe- 
culiar customs.  The  influence  of  manners  and  ctistoms 
over  the  ideas  and  language  of  a  people  wouki  form  a  sub- 
ieet  U*  extensive  and  curious  research.  There  b  a  Japa- 
aeoe  proverb,  that  *  A  fog  cannot  be  dispelled  with  a  fan  !* 
Had  wo  not  known  the  origin  of  this  proverb,  it  wouM  be 
•vid^it  that  it  couki  only  have  occurred  to  a  people  who 
had  ooosiaoily  before  tnem  fogs  and  fans ;  and  the  fact 
appears  that  fogs  are  frequent  on  the  coast  of  Japan ;  and 
that  from  the  afo  of  five  years  both  sexes  of  the  Japanese 
cairy  fans.  Tha  Spaniards  have  an  odd  proverb  to  de- 
aenbe  those  who  tease  and  vex  a  fierson  before  they  do 
hMB  the  verv  benefit  which  they  are  about  to  confor— acu 
iBf  kindly,  (wt  speakins  roughly ;  Moalrmr  vrimtn  la  hor^ 
as  fHS  ti  btgVf  *  To  show  the  gallows  beAire  ihey  show 
the  lowu  ;*  a  circumstance  alluding  to  their  small  towns, 
which  have  a  gallows  placed  on  an  eminence  so  that  the 
galloffts  breaks  on  the  eye  of  the  travelh;r  before  be  gets  a 
view  of  the  town  itself. 

The  Cheshire  proverb  on  marriage,  *  Belter  wed  over 
Ihe  mixun  than  over  the  moor,'  that  b,  at  home  or  in  its 
viciniiy  ;  mixon  alludes  to  the  dung,  4m,  in  the  form-yard, 
while  the  road  from  Chester  to  London  b  over  the  moor^ 
land  in  Siaflbrdshire ;  thb  local  proverb  b  a  curious  in- 
stance of  provincial  pride,  perhaps  of  wisdom,  to  induce 
the  gentry  of  that  county  tu  form  intermarriages ;  to  pro- 
long their  own  ancient  foinihes,  and  perpetuate  ancient 
fh<«dships  between  them. 

In  the  l»le  of  Man  a  proverbial  expression  fordblv  in- 
dicates the  object  constantly  occupying  the  minds  oi  the 
inhafaiiaats.    The  two  Dremsters  or  judges,  when  ap- 

Eited  to  the  chair  of  judgment,  declare  ihey  will  render 
ice  between  man  and  man  *as  equally  as  the  herring 
e  lies  between  the  two  sides :  an  image  wlueh  could 
■ol  have  occurred  to  anv  peoiile  unaccustomed  to  hemng>- 
ftgbcry.  There  b  a  Cornisn  proverb,  *  Those  who  will 
not  be  ruled  bv  the  rudder  must  be  ruled  by  the  rock'— 
the  strands  o^  Cornwall,  so  often  covered  wiih  wrecks, 
emud  not  fail  to  impress  on  ihe  imaginatioiM  of  iis  inhabi- 
tants the  two  objects  from  whence  ihey  drew  this  salutary 
pmvc  rb,  against  obstinate  wrong-heads. 

When  Bctktland,  m  the  last  ceniiirv,  felt  its  allegiance 
to  England  doubtful,  and  when  the  French  sent  an  expe- 
4kaoo  to  the  land  of  cakes,  a  kwsl  proverb  was  revived, 
to  show  llie  identity  of  interests  which  aflTected  both 


*  If  SkkUaw  bath  s  cap 
•eraflel  was  full  wsll  of  that* 

These  are  two  hi^h  hitts,  one  in  Scotland  and  one  in 
SMbnd ;  so  near,  that  what  hanpens  to  the  one  will  not 
ha  foof  ere  it  reach  the  other.  It  a  fog  lodges  on  the  one, 
It  m  sure  to  rain  oo  the  other  ;  the  mutual  sympathies  of 
toe  two  countries  were  hence  deduced  in  a  cftpious  di<iser- 
toiian,  bv  0«waid  Dvke,  on  what  vras  called  *  The  Union- 
provatb,*  which  local  prmtiim  of  our  country.  Fuller  has 
lerspeisnl  in  lib  *  Worthiea,'  and  Ray  and  Groan  have 
sapitstolj. 


I  was  amusad  latdy  by  a  cvrirua  financial  revelatiaa 
which  I  found  m  an  opposition  paper,  wh««*^  it  appears  that 
*  Minbters  pretend  to  make  their  bad  of  laxes  moie  poiw 
table,  by  shdUng  the  burden,  or  allermg  the  pressure,  witliB 
out  however,  diminbhtng  the  weight ;  according  to  tha 
Italian  proverb,  Aeeammodarg  U  buaeeuntUa  ttrada^  *  To 
fit  ihe  load  on  the  journey ;— it  b  taken  from  a  custom  of 
the  mule-drivers,  who  placuig  their  packages  at  first  bal 
awkwardly  on  the  backs  of  tneir  poor  beasts,  and  seeing 
them  ready  to  kink,  crv  out,  *  Never  mind!  we  must  ft 
them  better  on  the  road !'  1  was  gratified  to  dbcover,  bj 
the  present  and  some  other  modem  instances,  that  tha 
taste  for  proverba  was  reviving,  and  that  we  were  relum- 
ing to  those  sober  times,  when  tha  aptitude  of  a  simpla 
proverb  would  be  preferred  to  the  verbosity  of  politiciaMy 
Tories,  Whigs,  or  Radicab ! 

There  are  domestic  proverbs  which  originate  in  iiic&> 
dents  known  only  to  the  natives  of  their  province.  Italian 
Uterature  b  particularly  neh  in  these  stores.  The  lively 
proverbial  taste  of  that  vivacious  people  was  transferred 
to  their  own  Auth«>rs ;  and  when  these  allusions  were  ob* 
scored  by  time,  leanied  Italians,  in  their  zeal  for  their  »»• 
tional  hteraiure,  and  in  their  national  kive  of  story-telUng, 
have  written  ^ve  commentaries  even  on  ludicrous,  but 
popular  tales,  in  which  the  proverbs  ara  said  to  have  ori- 
ginated. They  resemble  the  old  facetious  caniss,  whoM 
simplicity  and  humour  still  live  in  the  pagea  of  Boo* 
caccio,  and  ara  not  forgotten  in  those  ol  the  Queen  al 
Navarre. 

The  Italians  apply  a  proverb  to  a  person  who  while  ho 
b  beaten,  takes  the  blows  quietly  >— 

Per  beato  ch*  slls  non  fbron  pesrhs ! 

*  Luckily  they  were  not  peaches  !* 
And  to  threaten  lo  give  a  man- 
Una  pesca  In  lui  occhkt, 
*  A  peach  In  tha  eye  * 

means  to  give  him  a  thrashing.  Thb  proverb,  it  b  sudL 
originated  in  the  cloae  of  a  certain  droll  adventura.  Tha 
oooununity  of  the  CasUe  Poggibonsi,  probably  from  aomo 
iocular  tenuro  observed  on  St  Bernard's  day,  pay  a  Iri* 
iMita  of  peaches  to  the  court  of  Tuscany,  which  are  iisi»> 
ally  ahared  among  the  bdies  in  wailing,  and  the  pages  of 
the  court.  It  happened  one  season,  in  a  great  scarcity  of 
peachea,  that  the  good  people  at  Poggibonsi,  finding  thesi 
rather  dear,  sent,  instead  of  the  customarv  tribute,  a  qua»> 
tity  of  fine  juicy  figs,  which  was  so  mud)  disspproved  of 
by  the  pages,  that  as  soon  as  they  got  hoM  of  them,  thay 
began  m  rage  to  empty  the  baskets  on  the  heada  of  tho 
ambassadors  of  the  Poggibonsi,  who,  in  attempting  to  §f 
as  well  as  the^  could  from  the  pulpy  shower,  halP^indeo, 
snd  recollecting  that  peaches  would  have  had  stones  in 
them,  cried  out-— 

Fer  beato  ch*  sib  non  furon  pescbs ! 
Luckily  they  were  not  pesches! 

/Wt  U  »eatee  di  SarW  Ambrogio  ;  *  To  mount  the  stalri 
of  Saint  Ambrose,'  a  proverb  allusive  to  the  busioess  af 
the  school  of  scandal.  Varchi  explains  it  by  a  circnm* 
stance  so  common  in  provincial  cities.  On  summer  eve- 
nings, for  fresh  sir  and  gossip,  the  loungers  met  on  tho 
steps  and  landing  places  of  the  church  of  St  Ambrose; 
wh<jever  left  the  party^  *  they  read  in  his  book,'  as  our 
commentator  expresses  it ;  and  not  a  leaf  was  parsed  over ! 
All  liked  to  join  a  party  so  well  informed  of  one  another^a 
concerns,  and  ernry  one  tried  to  be  the  yrery  last  to  quit  it, 
—not  to  leave  hb  character  behind  !'  It  became  a  pro* 
verbial  phrase  with  those  who  leO  a  company,  and  were 
loo  tender  of  their  backs,  to  re«iiiest  they  would  not  *  mount 
the  stairs  of  St  Ambrose.'  Joosoo  has  well  deseribad 
ifjcfa  a  company  t 

*  You  are  so  truly  fosr*d,  but  not  beloved 
One  of  another,  as  no  ons  dsrrs  break 
Conipsny  from  the  rest,  lest  thsy  should  fell 
Upon  htaL  abaeni.* 

There  are  legends  and  hbtories  which  belong  to  pro* 
verbs ;  and  aome  of  the  most  ancient  refer  to  incidenta 
which  have  not  always  been  commemoreted.  Two 
Qreek  proverbs  have  accidentally  been  explained  by  Fai»- 
sanias :  *  He  b  a  man  of  Tenedos  !*  to  describe  a  person 
of  tmquesiionsble  veracity  ;  and  *  To  cut  with  the  Teno* 
dbn  axe ;'  to  express  sn  absolute  snd  irrevocable  refiiaaU 
The  firat  originated  in  a  king  of  Tenedos,  who  decreed 
that  there  should  always  stand  behind  the  judge  a  man 
holdinjf  an  axe,  readv  to  exrcute  justice  on  any  cme 


vieted  of  falaehood.   The  other  aroi«e  from  the  same  king, 
whoae  lather  having  reached  hb  island,  to  anpglicnto  llw 
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•0Q*8  forftveneM  for  the  injury  inflicted  on  him  by  the  artt 
•T  a  step-ni-iiher,  w&t  preparing  lo  land  ;  already  ihe  chip 
wa«  fMtened  by  ill  cable  to  a  rock ;  when  the  aon  came 
down  and  utemly  cutting  the  cable  with  an  axe,  sent  the 
ship  adrif)  to  the  mercy  of  the  wavee  :  hence,  *  to  cut 
with  the  Tenenlan  axo,'  became  pro¥t»rbial  to  expreM  an 
absolute  refufial.  '  Bufineta  to-morrow  !*  i^  another  Greek 
kroveib,  applied  to  a  person  ruined  by  his  own  neglect. 
The  fate  of  an  eminent  perion  perpetuated  the  exprenion 
which  he  casually  employed  on  the  occasion.  One  of  the 
Thelnn  polemarchs,  m  the  midst  of  a  convivial  party,  re- 
•eived  despatches  relating  a  conspiracy :  flushed'  with 
wine,  although  pressed  by  the  courier  to  open  them  imme- 
diately, he  smiled,  and  in  gaiety  lavins  the  letter  under 
the  pillow  of  his  couch,  observed,  *  Business  to-morrow  !* 
Pluureti  records  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  twenty-four 
hours  he  had  lost,  and  became  the  author  of  a  proverb 
which  was  still  circulated  among  the  Greeks. 

The  philosophical  antiquary  may  often  discover  how 
many  a  provero  cmimemorates  an  event  which  has  es- 
cape<l  from  the  more  solemn  monuments  of  history,  and 
is  often  the  solitary  authority  of  its  existence.  A  national 
•rent  in  Spanish  hietory  is  preserved  by  a  proverb. 
Y  veHfor  qiunieiUo  tmddot ;  *  And  revenge  five  hundred 
pounds  V  An  odd  expression  to  denote  a  per«cm  being  a 
gentleman!  But  the  proverb  is  historical.  The  Spa- 
■iards  of  Old  Castile  were  compelled  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  five  hundred  maidens  to  their  masters,  the 
Moors;  after  several  battles,  the  Spaniards  succeeded 
in  oompromiiing  the  shan>eful  tribute,  by  as  many  pieces 
•f  coin ;  at  length  the  day  arrived  when  they  entirely 
emancipated  themselves  from  this  odious  imposition.  The 
heroic  action  was  performed  by  men  of  distinction,  and 
the  event  perpetuated  in  the  recollections  of  the  Spa- 
■iards,  by  this  singular  expression,  which  alludes  to  the 
dishonourable  tribute,  was  applied  to  characterize  all  men 
•f  hifh  hfAour,  and  devoted  lovers  of  their  country. 

Pas(|uier,  in  his  Reeker^M  mr  la  Pranee^  reviewing  the 
periodical  changes  of  ancient  families  in  feudal  times, 
observes,  that  a  proverb  among  the  common  people  coo- 
vejrs  the  result  of  all  his  inquiries ;  for  those  m^le  houses, 
which  in  a  single  age  declined  from  nobility  and  wealth  to 
poverty  and  meanness,  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  Cent  ons 
bmnnierm  el  cent  oiw  dvierta !  *  One  hundred  years  a 
banner,  and  one  hundred  years  a  barrow !'  The  Italian 
proverb,  Con  V  EwtngUM  n  diventa  AereCuo,  *  Witii  the 
gospel  we  become  heretics,'— reflects  the  policy  of  the 
court  of  Rome ;  and  must  be  dited  at  the  time  of  the 
ReformaMon,  when  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  vulgar  tonfue  encountered  such  an  invincible  opno. 
si 'ton.  The  Scotch  proverb.  He  that  invented  the  mniden 
fret  haneeUed  U ;  that  is,  got  the  first  of  it !  The  maiden 
is  that  welUknown  beheading  engine,  revived  by  the 
French  surgeon  Guillotine.  This  proverb  may  be  applied 
to  one  who  falls  a  victim  to  his  own  ingenuity ;  the  arti« 
ficer  of  his  own  destniction !  The  inventor  was  James, 
Earl  of  Morton,  who  for  some  years  governed  Scotland, 
and  afterwards,  it  is  said,  very  unjustly  siifl^ered  by  his 
own  invention.  It  is  a  striking  coincidence,  that  the  same 
fate  was  shared  bv  the  French  reviver;  both  alike  sad  ex* 
amples  of  disturbed  times!  Among  our  own  proverbs  a 
remarkablrt  incident  has  b»'en  commemorated  *  Hand  mter 
kemdf  (IS  men  UxA  the  CovenarU !  This  preserves  the 
msnner  in  which  the  Scotch  covenant,  so  famous  in  our 
history,  was  violently  taken  bv  above  sixty  thousand  per* 
son^  about  Edinburgh,  in  1638  ;  a  circumstance  at  that 
time  novel  in  our  own  revolutionary  history,  and  after- 
wards paralleled  by  the  French  in  voting  by  *  acclama- 
tion.* An  ancient  English  proverb  preserves  a  curious 
fact  concerning  our  coinage.  TVsfers  ore  fone  tn  Oxford^ 
to  etwhf  of  Broren-aose.  When  Henry  the  Eighth  de- 
based the  silver  coin,  called  ieetere^  from  their  having  a 
head  stamped  on  each  side ;  the  brass,  breaking  out  in 
red  pimples  on  their  silver  faces,  provoked  the  ill  humour 
of  the  people  to  vent  itself  in  this  punning  proverb,  which 
has  preserved  for  the  historical  antiquary,  the  popular 
feeling  which  lasted  about  fiAy  years,  till  Elizabeth  r^ 
formt^d  the  state  of  the  coinage.  A  northern  proverb 
among  us  ha^  preserved  the  remarkable  idea  which  seems 
to  have  once  been  preva'ent ;  that  the  metropolis  of 
E^r'and  was  to  be  the  city  of  York :  Lincoln  loos,  Lon- 
dnn  ia,  York  lihail  he .'  Whether  at  the  time  of  the  union 
of  t^e  ctowis,  under  James  the  First,  when  England  and 
9cx>tland  be  :ame  Great  Britain,  this  city,  from  its  cen- 


trical situation,  was  oonsadered  as  the  best  adopted  farVn 
seat  of  government,  or  from  oome  othor  cause  whidi  1 
have  not  discovered,  this  ooiioo  nmst  have  be^n  prevs* 
lent  to  have  entered  into  a  proverb.  The  c  lief  maiMlrais 
of  York  is  the  only  provincial  one  who  is  allowed  the  l»ls 
of  Lord  May<*r ;  a  cirouawtancc  whidi  seems  connfcisii 
whb  this  proverb. 

The  Italian  history  of  its  own  small  priiwipabties.  wksss 
well*  being  so  much  depended  on  their  pmdenes  and  s»* 
gacity,  aflWds  nwny  instances  of  the  tieseljr  uee  of  a  fwe* 
verb.  Many  an  intricate  negoiiaiion  has  hieen  centrartcd 
through  a  good-humoured  proverb.— 4nany  a  aarcastie  ms 
has  sUenced  an  adversary ;  and  sometinsee  they  have  hscs 
applied  on  more  solemn,  and  even  tragical  occasissi. 
When  Rinaldo  degli  Albtni  was  banished  by  the  vifi»> 
rous  conduct  fif  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  Machiavel,  tetts  ss. 
the  exfietlcd  man  sent  Cosnm  a  menace,  in  a  prnvcrb,  Ja 
galUna  eovava  !  *  The  ben  m  hnwdtng  !*  said  of  one  w 
dilating  vengeance.  The  undaonled  Coseao  replied  ky 
another,  that  *  There  was  no  brooding  out  oTthe  nest* 

I  give  an  example  of  peculiar  interest ;  for  it  is  psrpe- 
tiiated  by  Dante,  and  is  conneeted  with  the  eharacisrsf 
Milton. 

When  the  families  of  the  Amadci  and  the  tJberti  Ml 
their  honour  wounded  in  Ihe  aflfront  the  ymmgor  BuMidrU 
moote  had  put  upon  them,  io  br«*akinf  off  his  nwtch  with 
a  young  lady  of  their  family,  by  marrying  another,  i 
council  was  heki,  and  the  death  of  the  yntrng  cavalier  vu 
proposed  as  the  sole  atonement  for  tlieir  injured  husoar. 
But  the  consequences  which  they  anticipated,  and  sdsch 
afterwards  proved  so  fatal  lo  the  Florentines,  long  is** 
pended  their  decision.  At  length  Moscha  Lamberti  sad> 
denly  rising,  exclaimed,  in  two  (iroverfae,  *  That  these  «ks 
considered  every  thing  wouki  wver  conclude  on  anv  ikiscf 
closing  with  an  ancient  proverbial  saying  cesst/eMsript 
Aa/  *  a  deed  done  has  an  end  V  This  proverb  sealed  tin 
fatal  determination,  and  was  kmg  held  in  mnnrnfiil  re- 
membrance by  the  Tuscans ;  (or,  aor.ording  to  VBbsi,  it 
was  the  cause  and  beginning  of  the  accursed  faetiiut  d 
the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibelttns.  Denie  has  thos  isiuw 
talized  the  energetic  expression  in  a  scene  of  tbs  *  I» 
feme.' 

Ed  un  ch  *avea  iMinna  e  l*ahni  man  mocsa 
Levanilo  i  nioneherin  per  l*aura  Ibeca ;  * 

81  che  *l  snnrite  fsrra  hi'faecia  enzza 
Orido— *  Ricortleraii  ancor  del  M<iem 
Che  disse,  Issso  capo  a.  rosa  (kite  ; 
Che  fuM  mat  seme,  del  la  rente  Toeca.* 

"^en  one 

Mnlm'd  of  each  hand,  uplifkfV  i^  the  gloom 
The  bleedlne  stumps,  ihtii  iliev  whh  rory  spots 
Sullied  his  face,  ami  cried — *  llemember  thee 
Of  Mosca  too— I  who,  alas !  excIalmM, 
**  The  deed  once  done,  there  is  an  mil** — that  proved 
A  seed  of  sorrow  to  Ihe  Tuscan  race.* 

Cory's  Ihnte, 
This  Italian  proverb  was  adopted  by  Milton ;  for  whes 
deeply  engaged  in  writing  *  the  Defence  of  the  People,' 
and  warned  that  it  might  terminate  in  his  bfindness,  he  re* 
solvedly  concluded  his  work,  exclaiming  with  great  nu^^ 
nanimtty  although  the  fatal  prognostication  had  been  i» 
companied,  cose  fotta  capo  ha  !  Did  this  proverb  ahM '» 
fluence  his  awful  decision  on  that  great  national  evrsl, 
when  the  most  honest^ninded  lluctimted  between  dookia 
and  fears  T 

Of  a  person  treseherously  used,  the  Italian  proverb  isyt 
that  be  has  eaten  of 

LefruUe  ^fieire  Albenga, 
The  fruit  of  brother  Albertgo. 

Landino,  on  the  following  passage  of  Dante, 
tragic  story : 

— lo  son  ftatre  AIberl?o, 

lo  son  quel  dalle  fl>utta  del  mal  orto 
Che  qui  reprendo,  lie. 

Canto  zxriB. 

*  The  friar  Alberigo.*  answered  he. 

*  Am  I  not  from  the  evil  garden  plockM 

*  Its  fruitage,  and  am  here  repaid  the  data 
<  More  luscious  for  my  fig.* 

CaryU 

This  was  Manfred,  of  Fuenxa,  who,  a'Ver  many  cmsV« 
ties,  turned  friar.  Reconciling  himself  to  those  whom 
be  had  so  often  oppored,  to  celebrate  the  renewal  of  their 
friendship,  he  invited  them  to  a  magnificent  < 
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iccinJ  oilh  ihuH  or  iDMhii  jKDfli.      Whn  ■  Frneb-  | 

awl<lM>,  ibe  prwcrb  u,  r  ai  pagi  am  h  Aa^mi  .-'11 

UM  (»id  •.!  "IT  Eni!nh.'  Ti.i.|-™tirt.iHiiin.i«l-h™ 
I.>l.i>,  Ibe  Frirncli  hiny,  -u  Ttkca  pFimrrV  uur  Bluk  I 
PiH«.  LcTinof  uiDci  wrrr  mule  bir  ih>  km^'i  rut. 
ka,  ud  r-*  mur  French  lordl  ;  ind  Iho  French  peo^.li 
hin  ll.ue  pMWOulfd  Ihe  nillniirjr  florjr  uf  our  nalHHi, 
■Dd  ihcir  n-n  HtTI  of  11,  b^  nilkini  ihe  £ii(J^  and  Ihrir 

■ami tirtlt'Pafat  Jnrmi   /Vangm,  ^  /mi   Clintt 

^■fUi .  '  Nuw  Ihc  pQfM  H  become  PrriKh  ind  Jsiiu 
Chtm  F.BjiuhJ  »dmi«b  which  iKW  vhen  Iho  Pope, 
nMad  rrum  RGne,heM  hw  eouri  ■!  A'lfssa  ik  Frximi 
■■d  lbs  Knflub  prntpmd  »  wfII,  ihu  ihrjr  |iaiH>*rd 
■nre  ihin  hair  ih*  kin|)doni.  The  8|«tuah  prnarii  con. 
eenw|  Enflinl  n  wiil  known — 


ihrr  h%M  cKciiwiiand,  b  thai  of  fbrnuiig  in  u>ii  ■  reH;rf 

ucki  a'lTBiemmDaium.'ha'  tior  fcE  mpf-rarrd.  Kicb  d1^ 
'flffrrrd  tw  pr«ltcroor*i  mudu  iinjKrlect,  bui  ttzh  wM 


ippriitpce  i>r  in  ilphabFiH-al  ordvrf 
to  irttrm  ifl  DO  vytirm,  and  hia  alpb^ 
Af.«  Kl.  J-sjr.'  l.b«lr,  Ihe  i«>d 
n(is  t>»  prwxtbi  bt  eimmioB.plaew 
r»— b>  lifatua  or  faraii  of  epurti- 
-■nd  tnoH.  All  ibrR  ■»  punufj 
...  ■Ifhlbrliral  nnlrr.  ■  b;  Ihe  fir.1  leltri  nf  Ihf  moM  ■'  m- 
tend  i>nrd.''«,iriKer>beiii«n  Trrirdi"  imnffyn^iiM,* 
bjihil  which  UHiallir  Band!  rorrnw.'     The  nut  paiitM 


-*)"™'^i«  ■■■""• 


AadpHcawuh  EDiland!* 

nmble  armada,  and  oaa  onif  wnnl  irierthairenDiietigB 
oTitM  apkniM  Mjr  which  ihey  had  c.  "   '   ' 

■MHIun.      Enrland  nuil  alwiji  ha< 

all7  liiSfUBagainaihrf  pMiM '-- 

llatian*    hava    a   prorerb,    nhli 

Iialiaitwd  EoflMhi 


bdr  Ihr  l^ir.  ' 


ia:; 


1  tnudaWo  obief  tinn  a|aii 


milled,  I  d 


dw  in  a  huadrvil ;  Ih>  aiudy  df  proYnba  mi 


ackwrii 


Iba  elaian 
HB  K.lim 


>r  of  lulian  pninrfaa  nlaiinf  la  knrlaiHl,  which  abnw  at, 

^  Iba  diaa*i«ni«ii  ef 
._._       r   naiioB-'Tbrj   air**  lih>  ib.- 

ttwtw  rn  ihv  pruTtfrb  //■  pn  <^  ypc  cAa  i  fmnu  di  naltii 

oHW*  ai  CbnanHi.'  Ovr  ue-lotini  (nMr;  wne  pomfi- 
mm,  B*d  Shakopurr'a  ri.hi>  oaa  millr  laid  span  ia  ihr 
praal  baHa  xf  mir  iKibdry  ro  aniarlaia  Iheir  itiandanta, 
whoderairFdalnoreShmkaapaara  and  ihair  paalrr,  Bofiv« 

■a  down  11  na,  ■«■  onlywiih  lb? 

■  Iba  i^rMnl 


M  lr'rf>i^«M|bMk 


iluda  sT  iBMlaltd 
II  hope  nfiMawiaf 

'x-Jrr ;: 

a.      Th«  VKpcTH-nca  uT  Id*  viE 
-  .  _  ,     ,  mr  Ihea*  ahnt  and  liinpl* 

iif  ;  air'T  daj  mij  FurnBh  a  b*»  coBiBHaiarr  ;  and  IW 
ij  prnw  nld,and   hnd  iwveliy  la  provcrha  bj  thair  pats 


IH  of  Eurajir :  nanj  itT  Ihrar  hit< 


ancirnw,  rhirfly  Ibe  Giirba,  sho  ibMBBelim  W|rlj  Ii)i4 
Imn  Iba  EaMrni  ■aiii>n>.  Our  »■■  pnttrrba  ara  loa 
ofiira  deliririM  in  ihai  alafanea  ind  VfrBukT  nAirh 
In  oftra  (bund  to  ih*  Spaniib  and  iba  tiaban.  Proteib* 
frrawMlj'  eBli?*m  cnnarraaiHUi.  or  enier  inlo  lb*  baainca* 
dT  hft  in  iboac  nHmirira.  wii<i«il  mj  feihii*  ef  *ul(*niT 
bainit  tiMciaiad  wiih  ihrm  :  ihrT  are  too  aDaarniMa.  im 
wi«7,  and  loo  "i*«,  m  «i»«  'o  plraac  biiheir  potfntKy 
and  tb*ir  apitmde.  I  bane  hrard  ihenri  fall  liMn  ib*  iHn 
ar  mra  oT  leiirn  and  •d"  •1a>e>ii>Fn.  When  rHfllllj  >ba 
dWaider^    fine  of  Iba   mamiractiir-n  of   Manritnlti 

ika  Lanamni  of  Neplri.  Mtia  raxiiilH,  aula  rirmiU, 
raauti  i-imBi  B»»d  tb«  Innb   of  <h*  preirib,  whH:b,  bad  h 


'avedin  beaiudied,  or  raiplojej  in 
al  af<  ibej  appfarii* 


Vlibjena  Irw  apn-lill 
FB  of  thinbiiif ,  Kk  h 


Pmaarbs  raibiar*  ihr  niHe  tpberr  if  b« 
lb«T  lakr  all  'he  rnhnir*  uf  lib,  Iha*  an 

ihrir  cawlic  aailn,   Iba  limrianra  oT  ibr 

nlatfitlBnanTlhrir  lorn,  and  rrrn  br  ihr  el 
'^  -   ibf  iradimaaa  nf  ihr,i 


gnt  a  deep  inaifhi  rnin  dt-vralic  life,  and  opta  fiv  na  Iha 
heart  of  man,  in  all  iba  rarinDU  a'ai^  which  hr  may  nen>* 


dcBiosiTiES  or 


ihu  toit  bnfk,  our  mfenioui  dkliunviv*  of  *«j* 
■'  wouLJ  hot  probAlilir  pruTfl  IT*  imekiw.  Wbcw- 
tf  mm  tturJ  i«  MWOALBd  by  tin  pirtiei  wiib  Jif' 


4f  iliij  lA  ■hifung  hiB  ^TDUod,  inkk«  the  forlun*  of  u  op- 
poacnl.     Whda  am  pirtj  u  odnird  in  d<Kiiriii||lin(  ■ 

cotfIfmIj  or  prrvanalj  ilippoJ  wa  an  arfutiMnl,  nmy 
prdoofl  II  for  i  cmiury  or  ivo — ■■  ii  h«i  hippnwd  ! 
Vui|aUi,  wha  pwod  till  irholii  IHi  in  Iho  mxlf  oTwordi, 

HigoTipsnb,  lor,  HT*  be r  il  if  the  buiinoBoT  vonb  (o 

thu  wmj  ft  faeilitv  of  ftrfiun^  wilhinil  end,  ft*  bt  [hi*  m^ 


fTowM  immDrtil  hf  obscuriLj'!  fur  ha  ■howl  howi 
■mpla  WDrd*,  not  inlnhi^bla,  n»y  iHmil  of  rollllD 
viDiliatioa.     Throw  oul  >  wnrd,  capibls  of  Otyj  k 


Ibrplfulncn  in  ihe  Diciinniry,  SliJl  mnts  primliini 
%b  idanULy  ofmrftnin^  ia  only  di«Kijw«]  bydiffrfmii  i 
of  eiprniBJon,  ftnd  when  Iho  (erm  hu  b«i-n  clofvly 

•ftms  thing  lyini  iindFr  ihn  bnii  ind  cIimlTftnertliii  I 
VpflrMun.     PlKlD  ind  AiiKQiln  pmbaMy  i^nrd 

tiMB  In  lb*  puiui  dii«uiwd.  Tho  Nonunaliui  utl  the 
Rs«liiu,  who  oaet  filled  Ihc  woiW  wiih  ihrir  bnwk,  ind 
whafrofB  UH(ut>ririird>  cu»  l«  nii<l<r  Uowf,  mild 
■fTcr  eoiaprchcnd  ihnr  thrmiia  nnmrniB;  ilioufh  ihs 
Nomintli*!*  only  inoHi  whit  no  oar  in  hii  kuki  would 
■fflrni;  lod  Iha  RnAiu  ody  conlrndrd  Tor  whftt  no  an 
in  hii  penHon  wmiM  deny  ;  ft  hftir'ft  brcftdlh  laigbl  hmre 
|oiiH^  whit  (he  ftpiht  of  pftriT  liftd  Hindered! 

Do  we  Ulnar  ounelvra  iW  Ihe  I.nreniftchiq  oTlhe 
NoiBiiMliiri  ftnd  Ihr  Reftli.li  ter 
inn  ftchwilmrn  T  Mndem  ihiihi 
obiolele,  miy  mahe  ihn  iciIh  I 
wiii  loee  lift  ftErreable  quelitv  (H 
Into  in  >i|utp„>n^.    yVa  find  iheir 


rikned  In  Reid.     The  rnnanl  of  ■  loliunwoid  M 

-  -  whole  bndy  nTpMiiiiiih;!  -ft 

-'"-"■  '-      iC<iaU>e,B 


I  Tmti  itt  Stmalmt,  'by 


(fc'wjaC 
>  uull  oh 


■on  hfti  been  mad  w 


-"'-  differnl  BHiBM  hf^lae 

ed ;  ■  tntn  Bifty  have  an  mdlen  npsrit}  fir  leaaaii 
wilhnut  belni  much  inlhiencid  bi  nuoti,  mi  M  hi  it 
WOftbU,  pertiftpi  diffen  riun  both' '.  Bo  Mvlien  irib  a, 


illy  (Dplnynl  lenni  which  hu 
Iheni,  or  were  id  ftmbifuuus  th 
naver  been  comprthcDded ;    b«ur«   im 


rwordi,'  micbl  ••(■  Ihi 
or«l.,i£h.ie-» 


Hiphnt 


Eirii  mil  liiikinf  (oiung 
t  NomiNftlim  ftnd  ihS 
■tellinnd  ■y  laameil  liiend,  Shiron 


mora  ihu  (enrnlinim  irrmi.*    I.eihniit  ennjiiiad  hii 
phil«*nphy  1^  ihs  terra  luAiciFflt  reaiKin :   Tiir  anrf  eiin- 


li  proud  of  bift 

re  ftlTardini  ■  new  ifhterpreUo 

ihftt'ha  inlr  emplnyed  hii  lerm  of 

iielf  H)adn>iiBbl;r  nmiced  the  'ftbuH 

cliirfied  wiih  uiinx  vneua  *nd  indrA- 

I  rnEtloyed  the  wordi 


ihich   ihey  did  when  he  u 

deprndinf  on  Tfttih,  ind  not  on  woilii ;  nnd  when  ht^  , 
claimed  uiimt  ibe  Idsa^  0*i<.  To  wh»t  Imilhi  iinr 
of  hii  »ci  puihed  thii  teibftl  doetFiD*  b  known;  hn  rhi 
reil  norioni  oC  Lhia  Axrieolft  pmbnUy  nenr  wiH  ba  I  Bftih 
enniide'ed  him  niahaniilrudraftmcr  ■  tbeativy.whol^ 
conTMied  hi*  hrul  by  Pfturi  conlrornninn  wii£  ihe  Jim; 
but  Mnebeim,  vrho  briiowi  on  lhia  «r1y  refanner  ibr  ryi^ 
■  hell  of  ora/oeu  ind  ^trwiptUU.  windy  nod  craAyf  or^  h 

lion,  and  )rli<Ke,'  lelk  ue  by  (he  tent  •  hw,'  Ai^i^'Zt 
miftnl  Iha  ton  romnftndmenu  of  MnKa,*hirh  br  m- 
^errd  were  ftbrofftled  by  the  Oonpd,  beuif  dnifHil  <a 


■1  ana  thing  uid  n 


Thii  ftpMi 


r«nlrfp. 


1*  Mnahrim  on- 

hence  iheir  ml  ■eniiJ!^Dn*hifl 
•undrrrtond/  There  eiidenilr  pre™kdft|"il 
Dii  nf  wnrdi^  amoAK  ihem  I  Tbn  grwer  f^fhant/, 
freoe  ^fieoft  of  Ihe  Jftnimi*t>  nnd  the  Jihih, 


Ihe  Hotmmaion  and  Ihe  Ham. 

Boilriii  hfti  imnwrtilli-d  bv  eona  Ana 
hie  fftmnui  Hiire  on  rJEquizmqmt,  for  re 


LITEKITUSE. 


Ba*  tftirfher  lo  piece*.'    Tba  freu  aalnrvnj  bi 
ibatard  ud  Sun  Bcraird,  oheo  (he  umi  iccuh 

Julie  nrnuBUiiniiifhcnuea]  BotioM  dC  lb*  Trn 
'  afiittcd  th«  worid — jrt,  now  lh«(  lh»*«  coofutn 


bg  pviidgi  /m,  6y.  6^.  oiul 

<  ud  lh«  BcfasBiudL     Hid  J. 
r  Shikipi 


'  pluaaf  i"^  iiTiiai*  iha  f»liii|* of  rhs  pnpulaea,  br  u- 
nmini  ihii  ■  th*  kinf  eu  iwnc  do  wnm  !*    Id  Uu  iib* 

!  th*  eaJtrmuim  bnlworn  iha  Houin  on  lh<  raniii*  el 


«  then 


Tb«  |m>f>l<  wouid  nramnntj  itaia  Ihit  'killfl  i»- 
>iH>d  t?  1  '  tight  diniB.'-^  •  eiH!rL--»  sT  wvd>™<l^ 

■_lhs  DXjHlT  oT  (he  psopk'— (hepintr«fnt]r«( 


mh  Hnbbs,  ihai  he  ihould  naihare  b«>B»pcHi-  I  iha  p»pls'--i>bn>irD  iha  inrstFiKa  ihtt  -all  povir  ii  6f 

ir  iiteiinaiiin  rutnub; 


H  ftviKi.     Tha  philnophcr  oTMnJinabiiry 

that '  Perhani  Jiuiemtiil  iraa  DMhiBi  <Ik  bol  Iha 
HIioBor  j»Jn.r(of(w  mau„fMng,.  wmtdm.  br 
b  II.'     Id  modvni  timet  Iha  po|rta  htva  ihitv  sfaiU 


o  oftrn  riiB  idrai  of  ihm  h 


riTDdtctfd  Jm  Jawiia.  indoflha 
kiouiiiRl  iba  cauH  of  tba  Docami. 
».  whafe  a  ernnia  or  >  full  ana      °fl™i" 
iriha  and  ptrrp«rt«L  Ehal  Sia  hoJ^      Marrrc; 


L"?.;ai 


ka  rrnl  pviiei  dripalcbRJ  dcpuUlin 
M  I«  plaad  ror  tha  paiiod,  or  admcai 
■MB,  in  (hia  ^  coofiiaioti  oTwordB,'  flu 
oipT  '0  'ha  panlci ;  nnr  wu  II  hia  Sti 
rh  of  party.  iTihr  rafe  oflbF  ona  mi 

'  tha  tarn  /ti>*u :  tbi  uw  hcki  iminn  i 
•Hiia  uiToliad  ia  iba  pmif  ioi  of  the 


uMitadtcdrfinolhsl. 
<^7  Bteut  paKtic^  li 


lii      Pubik  afUBigii  «pi« 

in  plaea,  u>d  puhlie  ioianaE  ivsa  «  aiiDinir  pariTi 

PidilioJ  alioiM,  rroin  lb*  cireumBtinea  of  htwrnm 

li«  allichKl  lo  then  imaafUad.atT  applird  lo  tha  r 

Bd( !    '  Ib  tha  lin*  gf  Ihc  Firnch  Direeli 

IB  Italiaa  phikiaapli(r  of  pruTDUKl  riaoi   i* 

t™g,™  rf  NaHca,  Iha  JrmoentK  bciion  proBuincad 

illcnaJ  i"  a  pTDpoaiiioa  which  at  fital  lijAl  ■"ma  nlt«ri. 

drBI,  bill  ohich  want  lo  randfr  all  tij.iin.  lawi  JBHncti. 

abla.     Tha  docirine  of  Iba  illpiilti<  nf  4«  ada  t/  a  It- 

nut  v*i  proclajinsd  b<r  BruIDa  aid  Cmra,  in  (Jie  nan 

, , I   "<■  ">a  Bnalr,  uunit  Iba  populacr,  who  had  riToarrd 

ocniTTBd  in  Iha   '   CBMr-a   paiwiuaJ   diclalnrahip ;    an)   the    papulaca  of 

Patii  aniM  IhaioHlfaa  oT  it,  B|unl  tha  Nalkmal  Ae 

■cmhlj.' 

Tbia  •  caBruaHn  af  word*,'  id  tina-aernii  polilica,  hu 


ijpl-  "T* 


»  rf  ihi.  r*ai  ""ik      2"'" 


iIk^  DVfitt,  iha  kra  of  Iha  Founlry. 
ill  ban  rmiltwl  fiim  ahainet  mm 
affliad!  Such  u  ■  The  Evtaliir  • 
J  Of  Iha  Majwr  of  ihe  Pwplr- 
irn  Libertir  brtHV!— PubHenpinin 


■o  diSlcultj 


od   Blml  mlir  oDilapoiat 
IB  Btlniif  doibu,  bmI  racn 


abninda  wiib  dincamn  auaptaa  rrriBi  all  p*nin ;  of  ana- 
oiiu*  bjeoihcna  lor  oaplbac*  mith  lb*  pmniRwBt  aftlM 


"'  ■' !lhJ  f^imT^" 


uaUr  faui 


■0  fifht  rr 


Wioa.'   ThM  ii  (dniinihlT  Imichad  m  br' Lorhe.  in 
•plar  or  '  Ahinn   of  Wnrda.'     •  WMom.  Glorr, 

;  but  if  a  frrat  naBy  nf  Ihnae  who  uae  Ihpin  idHwId 
ID  bj  IJim,  thaj  iraild  I 


ineteiBT'hiilib 


AicramiDp  n  im,  on  iniiar|pinKB(  M  oanaamK  (anm- 

iHB  !'  Such  wai  iha  ifnHnkna  arpnwTH  »hi«h  dnMid 
Ihefklaaflfaal  paunelimofMUa!  Il  wai  u  hnpudrRt 
'  coufuaua  of  word*.'  irban  Ptynna  (is  onirr  to  i^iiifI  Iha 

Iha  hiB,)  olHtTMl,  that  tha  naliiia  of  l£ih  Edoa^  III, 
ran  in  ih.  •miular  nuBibef— '  If  a  man  ihall  I«t  wti 
■tainat  Ue  kng,'  and,  theralara,  could  nnl  bg  ritrndnl  In 

Afcbbwhop   of  York,  whoa   no  hBr*  jiwi  left.     Whan 

,n  n..H.n  "'"•  "''"'"  °*""  ""  J""""  ">«  Stc.nd  and  lo  Williin 
rd  rather  ""  '^*"^'  """  eonfonndef  of  wnrdi  di.i5D.ered  Ihil  Iher* 
oaphi^n!  ••r«'"''"»>>",a.tli.«he.hadlh.Uhe,ew,rel-ncoo. 
.     .  .neBrFa  ■  on*  wii  ■  praridenlial  ri(hl,  and  the  DtHrr  a. 

;  one  perMB  Biif  hi  Tary  nj ' 
,  „„  If.  and  inothrr  aa  nehlec 

right  hj  po**iwo* ;  uid  unci 

^-'    -''- -i»pl.w«rBoMJ(ed  lotrmnifer  II 


rhienialr  hokl  aixl  keep 


Tb  whole  people;   had  ha  heed,  ba  had  BrnhahlT  I'"";"™'!*'   "t*!^   neceMatllir  hid  ihaleialmw!    ■   teij 

b*  in  hia  wwilrr  h.d  onrieertnnd.     He  ennW  only  ""f^'  ''."eo.arjr-  "hwh  I"""'!,   howeeae,  hiea  e«.l  hiN 

rfknwl  in  hi<  Blind  lo  prfiiieal  eniarne,  hut  nm  an  "*?  ^'°]ll"'  "!"  ""f™"^'   ^  -"*  -»•  hiiniolf, 

T  .#_p«e,«nr..  Bf  people,  rf  anlborilT,  de^me-  ^iTTflL-'J"  "?:." 'i!."^'™ '_  _ . 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


rcifn;B|[  over  a  rountrjr,  whether  hy  ireachrry,  crime,  and 
JSV^imiKMi,  wa«  a  legiiiniale  attverri^.  For  ihis  eonve- 
■itfol  |»rinci(iitt  ih«  lecturer  was  tried,  and  declared  noC 
yuiliy— 'b^  pfrKMM  who  have  lately  found  their  advaniaija 
m  a  conuMKNi  <*r  wfHTile.  In  treaties  betwrrn  nations,  a 
*contuvi«iO  of  w«ird<*  has  been  more  particularly  studied ; 
and  that  nefoiiaUK  has  conceived  himself  most  dexterous 
who,  by  this  abiis«*  «>f  word*,  has  retained  an  arrirre- 
pensee  which  may  faiiten  or  loosen  the  anilH|;uoiis  cxfirea* 
sion  he  ha*l  so  cautiously  and  so  finely  iiiktid  in  his  mosaic 
of  ircarliery.  A  scene  of  thin  nature  I  draw  out  oT^Mes* 
•ayer's  Nei(otiaii<in  with  the  C<»urt  of  England.*  Wbea 
that  secret  anient  of  Louis  Xf  V  was  negotiatinf  a  peaoe, 
an  iii*up«rabte  difficuiiy  arose  respecting  the  acknowledn* 
■ent  ol  the  Hamiverian  succession.  It  was  absolutely 
B«C''sary  <«  this  delicate  point,  to  quiet  the  anxiety  of  the 
Euglish  public,  and  our  allies ;  but  though  the  French 
kiuj;  was  willin|{  to  recognise  Anne's  title  to  the  throne, 

Set  the  seiilenient  in  the  nouse  of  Hanover  was  incompat 
>le  with  French  interests  and  French  honour. 
MesnaKcr  told  Lord  Bolingbroke  that  *  the  king,  his  mas- 
ter, would  consent  to  any  such  article,  laokimg  Ikt  sCAsr 
«4y,  OS  might  diaengugt  him  from  Am  obligaiitM  ^  ikat 
mgreemtntt  as  the  occasion  should  present.'  This  ambigu* 
ou<  language  was  probably  understood  by  Lord  Boling* 
brtike :  ai  the  next  conference  his  I«ordiihip  infoniMd  the 
secret  agvnt, '  that  thd  t^ueen  cnuld  ikm  admit  of  any  ean 
jrfiiwci/isiM,  tnAaleiier  her  tnUntianM  mighl  6s  ,*  that  the  sne- 
oes«ift«  was  seuted  by  act  of  parliament ;  that  as  to  the 
private  seniiments  of  the  queen,  or  of  any  about  her,  be 
could  say  nothing.'  All  this  was  said  with  such  an  air,  as 
Co  let  me  uiiderk«atid  that  he  fave  a  Me^tl  osssnl  to  what  I 
bad  propound,  ^,*  but  be  desired  me  to  drop  the  dia- 
course.'  'i'lius  two  great  negotiators,  botli  equally  urgent 
lo  conrlu  lo  the  treaty,  found  an  insuperable  obstacle  oc- 
cur, wiii  '•  neither  could  control.  Two  honest  men  would 
bav0  parted ;  but  the  skilful  coofounder  of  words,'  the 
French  diplomatist,  hit  on  an  expedient;  he  wrote  the 
wor*\*  wliich  afterwards  appeared  in  the  prehminaries, 
'  that  Lmiis  XIV  will  acknowledge  the  (|ueen  oTGreat  Bri- 
tain in  that  quality,  as  also  the  sueecsiisw  o^  Ihtaromn  me- 
eofling  tejtht  present  settlement.'  *  The  English  acent,' 
adlK  the  Frenchman,  would  have  had  me  add  on  ihthmiM 
•f  Uvnmter^  but  this  I  entreated  him  not  to  desire  of  me.' 
The  terra  present  settlement,  then  was  that  article  which 
was  looking  the  other  way,  to  disengage  his  master  from 
the  obligation  of  that  afreement  as  occasion  should  present ! 
diat  is,  that  Louis  XIV  chose  to  undersUnd  by  the  pre* 
■ent  settlement,  the  old  one  by  which  the  British  crown 
was  to  be  restored  to  the  Pretender!  Anne  and  the  Eng- 
ksh  nstirin  were  to  understand  it  in  their  own  sense  as 
the  new  one,  which  transferred  it  to  the  house  of  Hanover ! 
Wlien  politicians  cannot  rely  upon  each  other's  inters 

C relation  of  eas  •/  the  eomrnoneU  UAtnU  in  our  language, 
ow  can  they  possiblv  act  together?  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  has  proved  this  observation,  by  the  remarka* 
ble  anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr  PiU,  who, 
with  the  view  to  unite  parties,  were  to  hold  a  conference 
on  fair  and  equai  terms.  His  grace  did  not  object  to  the 
word  fair,  but  the  word  equal  was  more  specific  and  limi- 
ted ;  and,  for  a  necessary  preliminary,  he  requested  Mr 
Pitt  to  inform  him  what  he  nadenfood  by  the  word  equal  7 
Whether  Pitt  was  puzzled  by  the  question,  or  wouki 
Bot  deliver  up  an  onrtsisywsw,  he  put  off  the  explana- 
tion ta  ihe  conference.  But  the  Duke  woukl  not  meet 
Mr  Pitt  till  the  w^  was  explained  ;  and  that  important 
negt>'iation  was  broken  off,  by  not  explaining  a  simple 
word  which  appeared  to  require  none ! 

Tnervi  is  nothing  more  fatal  in  language  than  to  wander 
from  the  popular  acceptation  of  words ;  and  yet  this  popo* 
lar  sens*  cannot  always  accord  with  precision  of  ideas, 
for  it  is  itself  subject  to  treat  changes. 

Another  source,  therefore,  of  the  abuse  of  words,  is 
tbai  mutability  to  which,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  the  verbal 
ediH<v,  ai  well  as  more  substantial  ones,  is  doomed.  A 
fa  iiiliar  mitance  presents  itself  in  the  titles  of  fyranl.  jm- 
roMitg,  and  sopAtiC,  originallv  honouraUe  disuootiens.  The 
abuMi  (»f  dominion  made  the  appropriated  title  of  kings ; 
>di'Nis  ;  rhe  title  of  a  magistrate,  who  had  the  care  of  Uie 
public  irranaries  of  com,  at  length  was  appited  to  a 
wri'«:tie{  flatterer  for  a  dinner ;  and  absurd  ph:losophera  oe- 
sa«ioa«Ml  a  isere  d*nomiaatior  to  beeome  a  by-name.  To 
employ  such  terms  in  thoir  primitive  sense  would  now 

ifuse  ail  idcM  \  ym  tbara  is  an  aflbetalioa  of  oruditioa 


which  has  freqoeaily  revived  term  sanetMucd  by 
ty.  Bishop  Watson  entitled  hw  vmdicmiiuM  of  ibe  BiUs 
*  an  Apol«»gy :'  this  word,  in  its  primiiive  acnac,  bad  hag 
been  lost  for  the  multitude,  whom  he  pnrticulariv  addrsss- 
ed  in  this  work,  and  wbo  couM  oalv  uadcraiBM  it  in  lbs 
sense  thev  are  accustomed  to.  tJnqueeiieaaUy,  maay 
of  iu  reaMrs  have  hnagined  that  tlie  biabop  was  oicnBg 
an  excuse  ibr  a  belief  m  the  Bibio,  umtead  of  a  '  " 
tion  of  iu  truth.  The  ivord  impertinooC  by  the 
jurisconsulta,  or  law-oouBseNors,  wbo  fuvo  ibeir 
on  cases,  was  used  merely  in  oppooiiioa  to  pertimnt-  ra» 
tio  pertinens  is  a  pertinent  reasoa,  that  is,  a  reaasu  ptf^ 
taining  tu  the  cause  in  quettioa ;  ajsd  a  ratio  bnparawM 
an  imprrtinent  reason,  it  aa  argunicat  not  portakiiag  is 
the  sunject.*  Importineni  ihoa  originady  sncaM  nciusi 
absurdity,  nor  rude  intrusioa,  at  it  dors  m  our  present  p» 
pular  sense.  The  leamod  Araauld  baviBf  cbaractctind 
a  reply  of  one  of  his  adversaries  by  the  enhbet  impend 
Bent,  when  blamed  for  tba  freedom  of  hm  iaB|ua|e,  ci> 
plained  his  meaniof  by  fiviBg  thit  biatory  of  the  ward 
which  apfdies  to  our  owBJanfuago.  Thnt  alto  wiib  as, 
the  word  tndj^ircnl  has  eiiiirdy  changud :  aa  btstoriaa, 
whose  woik  was  imdiffertiafy  wrkien,  would  IbraHrfiT 
have  claimed  our  attentioo.  la  the  Liturgy  it  as  prayw 
that  *  magistrates  may  mdifkremlljf  miakMer  justice.'  h' 
difiarttdljf  originally  meaai  aaparfMtfy.  Tb«  word  §Mt^ 
vaganty  in  its  primiiiva  significaiioa,  oaljr  aiiniied  lo  4h 

{rress  from  the  subject.  The  Decretala,  or  thoaa  lelisn 
irom  the  popes  deodiag  oa  poiott  of  rrrktiaslictl  dbb- 
pline,  were  at  length  incorporated  with  ibc  oaaoa  la«t 
aad  were  called  tairmfagani  by  wanderimg  md  of  iba  bodr 
of  the  canoo  law,  being  ooafuscdly  di^Mrsod  thrBa||k 
that  ooUectioB. 

When  Lutlier  had  the  Decretals  publiclir  burnt  at  Wi^ 
temburgh,  the  insult  was  detigBea  for  tM 
than  as  a  coudemnatioa  of  the  caaoo  law  itaeif. 
IB  the  present  case,  two  perooatofoppotite  opiaaoat.'  The 
catholic,  who  had  said  that  the  decretak  worn  cBtravagan^ 
anght  not  have  intended  to  deprecaato  ibem,  or  aaake  aav 
concession  to  the  Lutheraa.  What  eoaftmaon  of  mom 
hat  iho  conuaon  teato  of  ibe  Scotch  lactaplayaicaaBt  in- 
troduced into  philosopby  !  There  are  no  words,  perhaps 
in  the  language,  which  amy  be  to  differeatly  aaierprrtcd 
and  Profetsor  Dugald  Stewart  has  collected,  in  a  cmJsia 
aote,in  the  second  volume  of  has  *  Philoiopby  of  tba  Uamat 
Miad,*  a  tiniular  variety  of  itt  oppotito  ttfaiicataoaB 
The  Latia  pbrato,  *  sentut  communit,'  aaay,  ia  vanom 
passages  of  Cicero,  be  translated  by  our  phrane  'coanaoa 
sense  ;'  but,  on  other  occasions,  it  meaat  aonaetbmg  dif 
ferent ;  the  *  seasut  commuait  of  tbo 
another  thing,  and  is  synonymous  with 
referred  to  the  teat  of  tntellect ;  widi  Sir  ioba 
hit  curiout  aietaphvsical  laieci,  *comaaoa  tetaoo  it  ntsd 
as  imagioatioB.  It  created  a  ooniroveny  with  Beattit 
and  Read ;  and  Reid,  who  introduced  tbb  vaigue  ambign* 
out  phrase  in  philoMi|:hical  lancuage,  often  uaderalood 
the  term  in  its  ordLia:y  aocepiatioB.  That  cbaago  of  tbt 
meaning  of  the  wf.rdt,  which  it  conttantly  recurring  in 
metaphysical  disfutes,  hat  made  that  curaoua  but  ubsiurs 
science  liable  to  thit  objection  of  Hobbeo,  <  with  laaay 
wordt  makin|  iir4hing  under ttood ! 

Cootroveruies  have  been  keenly  agitated  about 
ciples  of  morals,  which  resolve  entirely  inlotwr6aa< 
or  at  naost  iato  questions  of  arrangeaiMBt  aad 
tion  of  littje  comparative  moment  to  the  pointt  at 
This  observation  of  Mr  Dugakl  Stewart's  might  be  lUas* 
trated  by  tbo  fata  of  the  numerous  inventort  of  tystcms 
of  thitdtmg  or  BM>rals,  who  have  oaly  eaaployod  very  dd^ 
fereoi  andeven  opposite  terms  ia  appearance,  to  exprrsi 
the  same  tbiag.  Some,  by  their  nnide  of  philooopbasmjL 
have  strangely  unsettled  the  words  tsy  I'nisfstf  and  ts^ 
and  toeir  misconceptions  have  sadly  aaitlod  tbo 


tariee  of  those  tvstems  of  morals ;  at  otbon  abo^  by 
vague  tormt  as  *  utility,  fitaott,'  Itc. 

*  h  h  still  a  Chancery  word.    An  aoswor  In  Cbanctir,  ft^ 
it  referred  for  fmperdnenos,  reported  impentosal    and  laa  im 

Crdnence  ordersd  to  be  struck  out,  meaning  only  what  b 
imaierlal  or  superfluous  tendbig  to  unnecestaiy  ezntata 
I  am  indebted  for  this  explanation  to  my  friend,  Mr  Mtil> 
vale ;  and  to  another  learned  friend,  formerly  In  tW  cowta 
whs  describes  its  meaning  as  *  an  excess  of  woidt  or  wnmm 
in  the  pleadings.*  and  who  has  recelvsd  many  aa  official  At 
for  *  expunging  impertinence,*  leavbig,  however,  be  arkntw 
ledges,  a  sufllcisnt  quantity  to  BMks  ibo  lawysrt  ifhamtd  of 
their  vtrbttky. 


LITERATURE. 


_     _  T  whit  »  nail  » 

n)u>  T  MooHriH  Sty,  ih>  wwi  •puklni  oT  Ibn  iD, 
utun*  u>  Uur  tbr  EulMi  wnlin  u«  obKon,  bj  Ibw 

Th*  tiiaiioiu  Ciul  cm  mm  lu  lh«  (nm  BrikHi,  Ht 
MiUhua,  •  If  I  cflsteH  to  euiuUnr  lour  Kiird  labow,  to* 
■wl  uadriHuJ  ■.,'  »  ud  ao!  Mr  MillbiM  un, 
'  CiioiBwduw  mr«  net  eicfaAa|Bd  l«  cm— ludrtici  otiff ) 
Ibcji  tit  aiH  MchufrJ  (at  Ikbunr  ;  and  nhia  Ih*  bfp^ 
-t  _^ ir-.i:.i V  J («,,«„  <  lb*  |lu  If 


«ipt«  VTki  MKm  dnrerartlBd  ;  while  hii  iHnf,  pnbkiw  ducq 
la  Utfl  ipirit  of  parUbi,  **u  itHrailj  hlfipiad  bj  iab  mmik 
aliit,  KfHCuriM,  of  vhom  Scotch  h*i  ilr«in  FA  bcabuTuI 
ttdiBHAw  letttc,  ia  whos<*  nrdsn  ft  Itaf^  a  Gjlhandvaa 

«blM»,«»ld«JrmU|hmhich  JidaotinllaiM  ihinl,*  i»*t)M 
■ol*  baoqusl,  would  hirg  iivihI  indifiuiitl;  at 

Bucb  an  Ihi  ficU  vbieti  iJIiuIfus  Ibal  wiatipta  ■  ■  Ibr 
■buH  of  worda,'  which  Locka  calb  '  m  aflcclai  DbKurily 
■liauil  (roB  a[4i<]riii|  old  wmdi  la  nn>,  or  ivuaxil  aiiia- 
■rmliou.' 

ll  waa  lb*  HUH  '  coiAnia  d"  wotdi'  which  pn  riaa 
•■  lb*  bmom  •«!  of  Ihc  Swiducn*.  Th>  naiisr  oT  lU 
Ih.'^dar  Suhic,  ia  hit  ocnl  puilij'  w«  dcuruia  oT  4  dis. 
iBUi.  (lad  wunhip  af  iht  Daui :  ba  would  ml  hata  mw 
hba  lUi  -«.  DbodMBl  rioa  llw  bop*  ot  raward,  or  <hr  frar 

n*3ll  ii  ■  parftIM  lu  >he  fftie  iiT  Epicurw.     Tba  iBa-  " 

I«kM)>  oT  Ibe  naHitF  oT  Sftdoc  iru  of  Iha  ikm  put*  and  r, 

■:CT.iod  lnBd.  bul  JDih*  ■confu.M.  of  »onla.'  ihe  l*>..  ,h,i  c^  <!»«  u  ,-,1   tanvh  pnduetd  M  onhMMK 

adopted  Ihern  far  Ihcir  o-a  putfo.ia     a»l  b>ni«  wha.  i.  proaorod  !■     Aa  FraDcbaea  axed  t^TpcGrai 


Jai 


^  but  far  a>  ■iplanlMI.  nd  wkch 
I,  iiifniftt-i  ofipikjia  thnfi,  bulBaw 


idea  ;  il  abuuld  be  praducii.nr !'  fa^  hii  uiii*  ■|' a3 
'  pruducUulia  eaa  oaljr  be  purduaad  wiljl  pmlBEnaa*.' 
MepBj,  II  Kcnu,  ftccnrdifif  la  dielifinarj  ideaa,  bw  ■# 


'"n^enhhl 


tii«J   Btarbet  la  mm  a  pnHif  ihat  w« 
I  ihu  wa  pnduca  la*  liMt .'  far  k 
r<ui   tBouf  h  pndue 

M,  MoHwvr  8bt  adi 


The  pUlneM 

iuoire  or  Ihe  fnlleat  amin.      I 

plaiM,  arjini  Troca  tva  view*  of  lb 
wmi,  whoH  wieaiHa^,  ha  ihwha  1 

Biahop  of  Bufiw'a  lean,  becM 


iJmiih;  ho  1.1  _  ,   -      -    -  — - 

miati  did  ooi  undrniand  all  Iha  pbcHscsa  of  pradw-iioa 
•Dd  cnwHDpiHA  f  thia  I  lean  lo  iba  oWear  Mm,  Mr 
Ricardn.  10  dedd*  id  a  essMMafy  ob  AduB  SailK,  ifha 
Aile  bjfft  encn.  \^t^,_*  y/,  rto  mnai.  uBiBuiaiad  ia  ibia  «w»twy  <l 
"T^'I^J^  fiplaiBin|lhaoperal>s«of  trad*  b>  aaelub^aial  i«MI, 
■  cb-Med  b^  Iha  ^  „„^  up^Uirita  10  e«d«l  ibu*  wk  amr  lb» 
'  •*■'>."■■  a  riae.canoalr  aaan  al  Iba  '  eo^kHioB  of  worda,'  aad  laan 
ifrim,  »,  hj  Iha      ,hi,  bl«e>d   inhcrilaiic*  to  our  waa,  if  enr  lh«  iiiimi 


MfiiificaiiDx-liki  real   HOcraK  ^  a 

^  bia  owa  lera  of  Iba  real  oyrraal,  which  iM(hl 

aappoaiU  OBI.  aeeordiBi  lolbnr  Boina!    ll  ha* 
.  wilb  wh 


■wf ,-  wiih  CarannHl.  a  fuBoua  Bpaaiih  biahop,  m.  *  pud  anU. 

i^ww,  and  leet  of  Horda.     lafeaiou*  ia  Ibeorr,  ua  amn  wcrocaB* 

•«»I'  «*•  lifwd  to  hii  practic* .-  b.  nid  *  giMi  deal  and  m-M  m- 

rd  baa  bran  ,t,^ ;  and  b;  u  tud  dianaaiou  ofbi*  iatoltaer,  lakea  ll 

'•  "*?■ .""  Iho  iiow,  ll  eppiared  Ibal  ■  b«  bad  fBiaa  ■  lb*  eigMli  4^ 

^''I""i7'  f"'  "'oqnrBca  i"  lb"  fflbi  fcul  jmlfataol  ealj  ■  lb*  a^ 

'—-'Tba  _^|<     thi.  paal  —  wwbl  .wiiad  lb*  a^ciaMa ;  ftr 


Iber  p. 

bvni"' 


wd,  wHh  ft  toad  deal  af  tbiaic  am  >  iaia  Iha 
'   Bdrtdaad  iinj-nro  >o>b*,Mhriaf  ta 
rriliB(a,lba)Feo 


lbwhat<ri«h  lh»w  Dol.lhal  it  waa  bj  .  Biara   |  hre«l.h  md  Icnrh,  baaide*  hb  «■««»«*,  illaat,  isS  g 
•n  of  wnrda  Ihftl  Borke  wi*  eoaMed  lo  ilanr  lb*   1  the  workJ  wouldrrad  bia  wriiM*.lbarai^BaadaoMbVi 

r*BI  Whif  bwliM,  b*  ibowiu  ibem  Ibair  Iaia  m  thai   I  c.  bI  ' 

af  IhaFrichMatUan  Ihr*  were  nial-d  b«  iha  iW^-- ^- 

^  MPHa.     The   Prmdi   aattaar    bad    aa  liulr  n 
ur  aoUilT,  al  ihaf  bare  lo  (ba  Mandari 


Hawa*. 


prreedini  oaai,  aad  could  Banr  ba  n«yb«aJ*d  Id 
readrM  pnOHierJ  llnaa  which  wrra  la  faUaw.  Aab> 
1  parcaiTa  thai  meiapb^iieia**  abiH 


oflaw.    Aw 

Iritk  whirb  caaaiM*  ■  baaiowing  nod  aaat 

toft.    Tkai,  Ibo*  Tailed,  ara  ialro^ncad  Is  na 


Sib  T>oh*>  Wiat. 

a  rarnw,  wbta  hir*l>T  ■a;  be  ridic^ed  aa 
■  Tba  ri(bl  dMna  af  kbit*— b  fenaa  wruBf  t> 


cBia,  drcaa,  ba*a  ba«B  ana ibi  ■ilia* d  b^  pariiiM,  whib 
ataliiaiiihaia  ban  wrineB  alabmia  trealiaM  M  itialr  da- 
fiBii  -'^-  niraa  ■•  Kdee^,  wbaa  wa  diaoanr  that  Ihaaa 
MiriB  Mnaatad  a  ait  af  oppoalra  aMieaa  la  each. 

Bm  (bt  anaMBalBH  aal  Iba  raahata,  aad  iha  doetaraa 
fcadiiiiiliiii  inalaikd»i,  nfylteaiat,  pmfuBdi,  aad  ai. 
Mn^  ban  left  ibja  biii  iai  of  lu|aai»tby  la  a  raea  ■* 
■■kiilaaBdimrn«aUa!    Aa  utrBn«av]F  anaaa  baa  rh 


Kcd  thai  h«  wM  the  oelf  ana 
pal  iicrr  author  h)  deapair  bj  the  trorka  which  ba  aa 
iKWKtd.  Thn  taoKiua  airhilecl  of  worda,  bowarar,  bait 
naon  lab^rinlb*  Ihau  ba  eeold  alanri  ft  out  of,  oalwilk- 


(raiBBiar.'t  Yet  Ibia  pul  Caraaml,  tba  critica  ha*a 
afremi,  vraa  DChiaf  hul  a  pufy  paau  with  IcfB  loe  weak 
for  hia  hoik,  and  mlj  lo  ba  aceauaiad  aa  c  >iiro  uaUM» 
'cHdnionifwarde/ 

Let  m  drrftd  ihe  fale  of  Caramnd!  aad  bafw  w*  *aMr 
iato  diKwaiioa  with  ih*  BOaphjiiciaB,  Srai  BMtk  what  ha 

tion  of  lUtrAr  aad  enaUj ; '  wiib  tha  ilitiaa,  what  ha 
daaai*  irlliedBa,'  wiib  ib*  poliiicii  oeoBOBiai,  Bbal  ba 
eoBeiden  to  ba  iWa*  aad  rmf  ■'  Bf  ihie  Maaaa  »a  M^ 
and  wbaiia  pafpeioallji  miai iay  t  'bal  iiiHa*  hnT  w 
Tapieaaaa  af  wowla,  wbidi  aiahea  atcrf  wriiiror  ■paakar. 


LHleM  ibalabianafB 

niad  aTcnai  itoipllckT  and  aitln  power,  at,  pat  bapa,  Iba  baw 
of  ba  nilurkT.    (Enellih  Edbia.] 

(Ballla>|<>eilbodiH*aiidplftDaofIbaHirBia«an.    Tt» 
eahelMIr  wai  pobllf hfd  In  BtuhDii,  IMS,  ft  Itain.  Th*  ■>. 

dackw  »  hi  lDtle,_prtnied  "  ' — ■■»- 

dHliraaa.    TMIlIiMp 


390 


CURIOSITIES   OF 


■  lb*  best  temper,  to  define  and  to  settle  the  •i{!nificmtioii 
•f  what  tJie  witiy  Suuth  caiU  *  thuee  rabble-charming 
woff«if|  which  carry  so  much  wild-firn  wrapt  up  in  iDem.* 

POLITICAL   HICX-ITAMBS. 

Political  calumny  is  said  to  have  b«^en  reduced  into  an 
■ft,  bke  that  oTloipc,  by  the  Jesuits.    This  itself  may  be  a 
pfflrtfcal  calunuiy  1    A  powerful  body,  who  themselves  had 
practised  the  practices  of  caluroutators,  may  in  their  turn, 
•fUn  have  been  calumniated.      The  passage  in  question 
WM  drawn  out  of  one  of  the  classical  authors  used  m  their 
•ottegvs.     Busembaum,  a  Qerman  Jesuit,  had  composed, 
in  duodecimo,  a  *  Medulla  Theolt^m  moralis,'  where, 
•moBg  other  casuistical  propositions,  there  was  found  kirfc- 
mt  in  this  cM  Jesuit's  *  marrow*  one  which  favoured  regi- 
Ss  and  assaMination !    Fifty  editions  of  the  book  had 
passrrl  unnoticed  ;  till  a  new  one  appearing  at  the  critical 
■MNnem  of  Damien's  attempt,  the  duodecimo  of  the  old 
Bcholastic  Jesuit  which  had  now  been  amplified  by  its  com- 
Mentators  into  two  folios,  was  considered  not  merely  ridi- 
culous, but  as  dangerous.      It  was  burnt  at  Toulouse,  in 
1757,  by  order  of  we  parliament,  and  condemned  ai  Paris. 
An  Italian  Jesuit  publbhed  an  *  apobgy*  for  this  theory  of 
assassmation,  and  the  same  flames  devoured  it !  Whether 
Busembaum  deserved  the  honour  bestowed  on  his  ingenu- 
ity, the  reader  may  judge  by  the  passage  itself. 

*  Whoever  would  ruin  a  person,  or  a  government,  must 
begin  this  operation  by  spreading  calumnies,  to  defame  the 
parson  or  the  government ;  for  unquestionably  the  calum- 
Bialor  will  always  find  a  great  number  of  persons  inclined 
to  believe  him,  or  to  side  with  him  ;  it  therefore  follows, 
that  whenever  the  object  of  such  calumnies  is  once  lower- 
ed m  oredit  by  such  means,  he  will  soon  lose  the  reputsti(»n 
and  power  fo<inded  on  that  credit,  and  sink  under  the  p«fr- 
manent  and  vindictive  attacks  of  the  calumniator.*  This 
ia  the  politics  of  Satan — the  evil  principle  which  regulates 
■o  many  things  in  this  worki.  Tne  enemies  of  the  Jesuits 
have  fiirmtMi  a  list  of  great  names  who  had  become  the  vic- 
tims of  such  atrocious  Machiavelism.* 

This  has  been  one  of  the  arts  practised  by  all  political 
parties.  Their  first  weak  invention  is  to  attach  to  a  new 
nciion  a  contemptible  or  an  opprobrious  nick-name.  In 
the  history  of  the  revolutions  of  Europe,  whenever  a  new 
party  has  at  length  established  its  independence,  the  origi- 
nal denomination  which  had  been  fixed  on  them,  marked 
by  the  passions  of  the  party  which  bestowed  it,  strangely 
oontrasts  with  the  name  finally  established  ! 

The  first  revolutionists  of  Holland  incurred  the  contemp- 
tuous name  of  *  Les  Gueux,'  or  the  Beggars.     Th*^  Diicn- 
ess  of  Parma  inquiring  shout  them,  the  Count  of  Barla- 
moot  scftrnfully  described  them  to  be  of  this  class ;  and  it 
was  flattery  of  the  Great  which  gave  the  name  currency. 
The  Hollanders  accepted  the  name  as  much  in  defiance 
as  with  indignation,  and  acted  up  to  it.  Instead  of  broaches 
in  their  hats,  they  wore  little  wooden  platters,   such  as 
beggars  used«  and  foxes'  tails  instead  of  feathers.     On  the 
targeu  of  some  of  these  Gfneiur  they  inscribed,  *  Rather 
Turkish  than  Popish  !'  and  had  the  print  of  a  cock  crow- 
■ig,  out  of  whose  mouth  was  a  label  Five  leM  Qunue  par 
tomt  le  tnonde  !  which  was  everv  where  set  up,  and  was  the 
favourite  sign  of  thr?<'  inns.      The  Protestants  in  France, 
afler  a  variety  of  iiick-namcs  to  render  them  contemptible, 
such  as  ChfialodinSj  because  they  would  only  talk  about 
Christ,  similar  to  our  Puritans ;  and  ParpaiUoU^  or  Par*' 
firsi^,  a  vmaH  base  coin,  which  wsm  odiously  applied  to 
them ;  at  length  settled  in  the  wclMciiown  term  of  Hm»' 
fiWMo<t,  which  probably  was  derived,  as  the  Dictionnaim 
de  Trevoux  sus^ests,  from  their  hiding  themselves  in  se- 
cret places,  and  appearing  at  night,  like  king  Hugon,  the 
great  hobgoblin  of  France.      It  appears  that  the  term  has 
been  preserved  by  an  earthen  vessel  without  feet,  used  in 
oookerv,  which  served  the  Huguetutw  on  meagre  days  to 
dress  iKeir  meat,  and  to  avoid  observation  ;  a  curious  in- 
ftance,  where  a  thing  still  in  use  proves  the  obscure  cir- 
oamstance  of  its  origin. 

The  atrocious  insurrection,  called  la  Jaermtrif.^  was  a 
lerm  which  oriinnated  in  cruel  derision.  When  John  of 
France  was  a  prisoner  in  England,  his  kingdom  appears  to 
nave  been  dorolatcd  by  its  wretched  nobles,  who,  in  the 
indulgence  of  lh(*ir  passions,  set  no  limits  to  their  luiurv 
•nd  tbfir  extortion.  They  despoiled  their  peasantry  with- 
out mercy,  and  when  these  complained,  and  even  reproach- 
ed this  tyrannical  nobility  with  having  forsaken  their  sove- 

*  See  Recueil,  Chronoloffkiue  et  Analytkiu^  de  tout  ca  qui  a 
tek  an  Portugal  la  SoelM  as  Jastia.    VoL  ii,  aacL  408. 


ivign,  they  were  told  that  Jaaput  bam,  hammt  must  pay  for 
§  11.  But  Jack  good-man  came  forward  m  person — a  leader 
appeared  under  this  fatal  name,  and  the  peasanu  revuliuif 
in  madness,  and  being  joined  by  all  the  cut-throats  sad 
thieves  of  Paris,  at  once  nronounced  comiemaatiun  on 
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every  gentkiman  in  France  T  Froissart  has  the  h«imd  aar- 
lative ;  twelve  thousand  of  these  Jaeyuta  ban  kammm  es- 
piated  their  crimes ;  but  the  Jae^u&ie,  who  had  receivsd 
their  first  appellation  in  deri»ion,  assumed  it  as  their  as* 
dt  guerrt. 

In  the  spirited  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  writies 
by  himself,  of  his  enterprise  against  the  kingdom  of  Na« 
pies,  we  find  a  curious  account  of  thispolitical  art  of  msii- 
lag  people  by  odious  nick-names.     *  Genaro  and  Vicmso,' 
says  the  duke,  *  cherished  under-hand,  that   aversion  ths 
rascality  had  for  the  better  sort  of  citizens  and  civikr  pet^ 
pie,  who,  by  the  insolences  they  sufiVred  from  these,  cot 
unjustly   hated  them.     The  bitter  class   inhabiting  ths 
suburbs  of  the  Virgin  were  called  blatA  cloaks,  and  ikt 
ordinary  sort  of  people  took  the  name  of  laxara^*  both  ia 
French  and  £ngl»(h  an  old  word  lor  a  lepruim  beggar,  ud 
hence   the  laxanni  of  Naples.     We  can  ea^ily  conrtivs 
the  evil  eye  of  a  taxar  when  he  encountered  a  Siaek  drnkl 
The  Duke  adds—'  Just  as  at  the  begiuiting  of  ibe  revota* 
lion,  the  revolters  in  Flanders  formerly  took  that  of  ftcff» 
gara ;  those  of  Guicnne,  that  of  caters ;   thoec  of  Noiw 
inandy,  that  tifbarfftet ;  and  of  Beausse  and  Soulugne,  of 
wooUen-^foUena.*    In  the  late  French  revolution,  we  ob- 
served the  extremes  indulged  by  both  parties  chiefly  cob> 
cerned  in  revolution — the  wealthy  and  the  poor !     The  nek, 
who,  in  derision,  called  their  hiiinlde  fellow- citizens  by  ths 
contemptuous  term  <if  san»«ys(l«s,  provoked  a  reaciiag 
injustice  from  the  populace,  who,  as  a  drt-adfiil  return  ki 
only  a  slight,  rendered  the  innocent  term  of   orisloersls.  a 
signal  for  plunder  or  staughter! 

Il  b  a  curious  fact  iliat  the  French  verb  frtmdtr,  M 
well  as  the  noun  frondeur,  are  used  to  descrilns  those  aka 
condemn  the  measures  of  government ;  and  more  exten> 
sively,  designates  any  hyperbolical  and   malignam  crH>> 
cinm,  or  any  sort  of  condemnation.     Theae  words  have 
been  only  introduced  into  the  language  since  the  intngves 
of  Cardinal  de  Relx  succeeded  in  raising  a  faction  against 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  known  in  French  history  by  the  nick- 
name of  the  /Vomieurs,  or  the  Slingers.     It'ori^inaird  ia 
pleasantry,  although  it  became  the  pass-word  lor  laMirre^ 
tion  in  France,  and  the  odious  name  of  a  faction.     A  «ril 
observed,  that  the  parliament  were  hke  those  school-bays, 
who  fling  their  stones  in  the  pits  of  Paris,  and  as  aoon'u 
they  see  the  Lieutenant  Civil,  run  away :  but  are  »>ore  to 
collect  again  directly  he  disappears.     The  comparison 
was  lively,  and  formed  the  burthen  of  song* ;  and  aficp> 
wards,  when  aflTairs  were  settled  between  the  king  and  tbs 
parliament,  it  was  more  particularly  applit'd  to  the  faeiMa 
of  Cardinal  de  Reix,  who  9till  held  out.    *  We  encouraged 
the  application,'  says  De  Reiz;  for  we  observed  thai  ths 
distinction  of  a  name  healed  the  minds  of  people ;  aad  nas 
evening  we  resolved   to  wear  hat-strings  in   the  fttrm  «l 
slings,     A  hatter,  who  might  be  trusted  with  the  secret, 
made  a  great  number  as  a  new  fashion,  and  which  wers 
worn  by  many  who  did  not  understand  the  joke;  we  oar> 
selves  were  ilie  last  to  adopt  them,  that  the  invention 
might  not  af>pear  to  have  come  from  us.     The  eflect  of 
this  trifle  was  immense ;  every  fashionable  article  wai 
now  to  assume  the  shape  of  a  sling;  bet- ad,  hats,  gkiws, 
handkerchiefs,  fan^,  ^.,  and  we  ourselves  became  iwra 
in  fashion  by  this  folly,  than  by  what  was  essential.'  Tbas 
rrvolutionb'y  ti'rm  was  never  forgotten  by  the  Frenrb,  I 
circumi^iance  which  might  have  been  considered  as  pro^ 
nostic  of  that  aOer-revriluiion,  which  De  Retz  had  ike  iia> 
agination  to  project,  hut  not  the  daring  to  establfsh.    Ws 
see,  however,  ihisi  great  politician,  confessing  the  advaiH 
tages  his  party  denved  by  encouraging  the  afiplicaiM«  of 
a  by-name,  which  served  '  to  heat  the  nninds  of  jieopie.' 

ft  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  I  should  have  to  re> 
count  in  this  chapter  on  *  P<fliiical  Nirk-naroea'  a  fanihir 
lerm  with  all  lovers  of  art,  that  of  Silhatutte!  This  iswcO 
understood  as  a  Mack  prtifila ,  but  it  is  more  extraordinary 
that  a  term  so  universally  adopted  should  not  be  foitad  ■ 
any  dictionary,  either  in  that  of  IJAeadtmU,  or  in  Todd^ 
and  has  not  even  been  preserved,  where  it  is  guite  ' 


ftensable,  in  Mitlin's  lyielionnaire  dea  BeoHtt-Ariat  Ilii 
iitle  suspected  ihat  this  innocent  term  originated  in  a  pi^ 
litical  nick-nsme!  Silkaaelte  was  minister  of  state  m 
France  in  1*759 :  thf  t  fieriod  was  a  chiic*a1  one ;  the  tre^ 
I  sury  was  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and  Silhoycitt,  •  ^mj 
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hoDMC  RMB,  who  would  hold  no  interc<iun«  with  fioaocian, 
or  InctiKOionger*!  could  cootrire  no  other  »|H*di<fni  ti>  pn^ 
vent  a  lift' lonatl  bankruptcy f  than  exceii«'ive  econ'mty,  and 
interminable  reform  !     Paris  wan  n<»t  the  me(ro|»o(i«,  anjr 
more  ihan  London,  where  a  Plato  or  a  Zi-iio  ccNild  loof 
b«  minister  tJC  si&te,  without  inciimni;  all  the  ridirule  of 
the  wretched  wits  !    At  fir»t  ihey  prelmded  to  take  his  ad* 
vice,  merely  to  laujeh  at  him ! — they  cut  iheu-  ctiats  shorter, 
and  wore  them  without  sleeves;    ihey  iiirnLHl  their  gvid 
snuflT-boxes   into  rough  woiiden  ones ;  and  the  new^fa^h- 
iuned  (Mtrtraittf  were  now  only  profiles  <^  a  face,  traced  by 
a  black  pencil  on  the  shadow   cast  by  a  caiulte  on  white 
pa;K!r!     All   the  fashions  assumed  an  air  of  niseardir 
economy,  till  poor  Silhouette  was  driven  into  retirement, 
with  all  his  projects  of  savingii  and  reforms;  but  he  lefl 
hii*  name  to  describe  the  most  ecommiicai  aort  of  portrait, 
and  one  as  melancholy  as  his  own  fate ! 

TniA  political  artifice  of  appropriating  cant  terms,  or  odi- 
ous nick-oames,  could  not  fail  to  flourish  amon«  a  peoftle 
•o  perfMttuaily  divided  by  contendinf^  iDtereata  at  our«elvea ; 
ewrry  party  with  us  have  had  their  walch-word,  which  hat 
served  either  to  conf^reftate  themcelves,  or  to  set  on  fh« 
ban-do2s  of  one  faction  to  worrv  and  tear  those  of  another. 
We  |iracti«ed  it  e  triy,  and  we  And  it  still  prospering !  The 
Purilwi  of  Elizabeth's  reign  survives  to  this   hour;  ths 
trying  difficulties  which  that  wise  sovereign  had  to  over- 
eome  in  settling  the  national  religion,  found  no  sympathy 
in  either  of  the  great  divisions  of  her  people  ;  she  retained 
as  much  of  the  catholic  rites  as  might  be  docorous  in  the 
new  religion,  and  sought  to  unite,  and  not  to  separate,  her 
children.    John  Knox,  in  the  spirit  of  charity,  declared, 
that  *  she  was  neither  gude  protestant,  ntir  yet  resolute  pa- 
pist ;  1st  the  world  judge  quilk  is  the  third.' 

A  jealous  party  arose,  who  were  for  reforming  ths  refor- 
mation. In  their  attempt  at  more  than  human  purity,  the^ 
obtained  the  nick-name  of  Purilmu ;  and  from  iksiV  fast»- 
diousosss  about  yery  small  matters,  Prtdman»;  these  Dray- 
ton characterizes  as  persons  that  for  a  painted  glass  win- 
dow wouM  pull  down  the  whole  churdi.  At  that  eariy 
period  these  nick-names  were  soon  used  in  an  odious  ssnss ; 
fbr  Warner,  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeih,  says^ — 

'  If  hypocrites,  why  jmritainea  we  term  be  asked,  in  breefe, 
"Tis  Dut  an  trsiiissii-fenRe ;  good-fellow  so  spels  theefe  !* 

Honest  Fuller,  who  knew  that  many  good  men  ware 
among  these  jParitons,  wished  to  decline  ths  terra  alto- 

Sther,  under  the  lesi  offensive  one  of  iVon-eon/onniste. 
jt  the  fierce  and  the  fiery  of  this  party,  in  Charles  the 
First's  tim^,  had  been  too  obtrusive  not  to  fully  merit  the 
ironical  appellative ;    and  the  peaceful  expedient  of  our 
Mfxlerator  dropped  away  with  the  page  in  which  it  was 
written.     The  people  liave  frequently  expressed  their  own 
notions  of  different  parliaments  by  some  apt  nick-name. 
In  Rtdiard  the  Second's  time,  to  express  their  dislike  of 
the  extraordinary  and  irregular  proceedings  of  the  lk»rda 
against  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  their  sanguinary  mea- 
sures, they  called  it  *  The  womier-ioorXuA^  and  the  aminsr- 
e{ful  parliament.'    In  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  when  the 
Black  Prince  was  yet  living,  the  parliament,  for  having 
pursued  with  severity  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
was  so  popular,  that  the  peo|»le  distinguished  it  as  the  ^ssef 
pariiament.    In  Henry  tlie  Third's  time,  the  parliament 
opposing  the  king,  was  called  *  PaHiamentmm  imammm,* 
the  mad  parliament,  because  the  lords  came  armed  to  in- 
nst  on  Uie  confirmation  of  the  great  charier.     A  Scottish 
Parliament,  from  its  perpetual  shifiings  from  place  to  place, 
was  ludicrously  nick-named  the  running  pariiament ;  in  the 
tame  spirit  we  had  our  Isnf  parliament.    The  nick-nans 
of  Pensisiur  parliament  stuck  to  the  House  of  Commons 
which  sate  forty  years  vrithoul  dissolution,  under  Charies 
the  Second ;  and  others  have  borne  satirical  or  laudatory 
epithets.    So  true  it  is,  as  old  Holingshead  observed,  *  The 
eociimon  people  will  raanie  times  give  such  Ms  immiss  as 
secmeth  bett  UUng  Is  thanaelveB.*    It  wouM  be  a  carious 
tpeculation  to  dtseover  the  sources  of  the  popular  foaling; 
inffueneed  by  delusina,  or  impelled  bv  good  sense ! 

The  exterminating  political   nick-name  of  nudignani 

d  ths  nation  through  the  civil  wars :  it  was  a  pro- 

-and  a  list  of  food  and  bad  Uirda  was  read  by  the 

^,__ oT  the  first  tumults.    Of  all  these  invsntioM,  this 

HMMi  one  was  laost  adapted  to  exaspsrats  tbs  animosi- 
Haa  of  the  people,  so  oAsn  doped  by  names.  I  have  never 
dsisetsd  the  active  nan  ofraetioo  who  first  hit  on  this  odi- 
cai  ^ntd  for  pOTMBh  but  the  period  wbca  the  worM 


darkened 


changed  its  ordinary  meaning  was  early ;  Charles,  in  1MS| 
retorts  on  the  pariiamentarians  the  ofiprobrious  disiinctioa. 
as  *The  true  malignant  party  .which  has  contrived  and 
countenanced  those  barbarous  tumults.'    And  the  ruyalisia 
pleaded  for  themsdvi's,  that  the  hateful  designation  was  ill 
applied  to  them :  for  by  malignity  you  denote,  said  they, 
activity  in  doing  evil,  wherea!i  we  have  always  been  on  ths 
suffering  side  in  our  persons,  credits,  and  estates;  but  the 
parliamentarians,  *  grinning  a  ghastly  smile,'  would  reply, 
that  *  the  royalists  would  have  been  malignant  had  they 
proved  successful.'     The  truth  is.  that  maiignaney  meant 
with  both  parties  any  opposition  of  opinion.    At  the  sams 
period  the  offVnvive  distinctions  of  rmtne^muU  and  eawK 
jiers  supplied  the  peo(>le  with  party^iames,  who  were  al- 
ready provided  with  so  many  relicidus  as  well  as  ciril  causes 
of  quarrel ;  the  cropt  heads  of  trie  sullen  sectaries  and  ths 
people,  were  the  origin  of  the  derisory  nick-name;  the 
splendid  flesance  and  the  romantic  spirit  of  ths  royslists 
long  awed  tlie  rabble,  who  in  their  mockery  could  brand 
them  by  no  other  appellation  than  one  in  which  their  bear- 
ers gloried.     In  these  distracted  time*  of  early  revolutioo, 
any  nick-name,  however  vague,  will  fully  answer  a  |iur> 
pose,  although  neither  those  who  are  blackened  by  iha 
odium  nor  those  who  cast  it,  can  define  the  hateful  appella- 
tive.    When  the  term  of  delinquenta  came  into  vogue,  it 
expressed  a  degree  and  species  of  guilt,  says  Hume,  not 
exactly  known  or  ascertained.     It  served  however  the  end 
of  those  revolutionists,  who  had  coined  it,  by  involving  aaj 
person  in,  or  colouring  any  action  by,  ddinqueney;  and 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were,  without  any  quee* 
tions  being  asked,  suddenly  discovered  to  have  committed 
the  crime  of  ddinqueney  !    Whether  honest  Fuller  be  &- 
cetious  or  grave  on  this  period  of  nick-naming  parties  I 
will  not  decide ;  but,  when  he  tells  us  that  there  was  aM>> 
ther  word  which  was  introduced  into  our  nation  at  this 
time,  I  think  st  least  that  the  whole  passage  is  an  admins 
hie  commentary  on  this  party  vorabiilary.    'Contempo- 
rary with  m^ignantM  w  the  word  plunder ^  which   some 
maVe  of  Latin  orifinal,  from  planum  dare^  to  Uvel^  toj 
all  to  nothing !    Others  of  Dutch  extraction,  as  if  it 
to  j4ume,  or  pluck  the  feathers  of  a  bird  to  the  bare  skin.* 
Sure  I  am  we  first  heard  of  it  in  the  Swedish  wars ;  and 
if  the  name  and  thing  be  sent  back  from  whence  it  came, 
few  English  eyes  would  weep  thereat.'    All  England  haa 
wept  at  the  introduction  of  the  word.    The  rmmp  was  the 
filthy  nirk-iiame  of  an  odious  faction— >the  history  of  this 
famous  ai>pellation,  which  wa«  at  first  one  of  horror,  till  it 
afterwards  became  one  of  derision  and  contempt,  must  be 
referred  to  another  place.     The  rump  became  a  perpetual 
whetstone  for  the  loyal  wits,  till  at  length  its  former  ad- 
mirers, the  rabble  themselves,  in  town  and  country  vied 
with  each  other  in  '  burning  rump^  of  beef  which  were 
hung  by  chains  on  a  gallows^  with  a  bonfire  underneath, 
and  proved  how  the  people,  like  children,  come  at  length 
to  make  a  play-thing  of  that  which  was  once  their  bufbear. 
Charles  Il'during  the  short  holiday  of  the  restoration- 
all  holidays  seem  short !— and  when  he  and  the  peopls 
were  in  good  humour,  granted  any  thing  to  every  one^^ 
the  mode  of  *  Petitions'  got  at  lent th  ^try  inconvenient, 
and  the  king  in  council  declared,  that  this 'petitioning  was 
(  A  method  set  on  foot  by  ill  men  to  promote  dmcontesls 
among  the  people,'  and  enjoined  his  loving  subjects  not  to 
subscribe  inem.     The    petitioners    however  persisted— 
when  a  new  party  rose  to  express  their  abhorrence  (^  pe- 
titioning ;  both  parties  nick-named  each  other  the  peCi- 
Aonert  and  the  oMorrere !    Their    dav   was  short,  liut 
fierce ;  the  petitionert,  however  weak  in  their  cognomen,  * 
were  far  the  oo'der  of  the  two,  for  the  commons  were  with 
them,  and  the  eMorrert  had  expressed  by  their  term  rather 
the  sirenoth  of  their  inclinations,  than  of  their  numbers. 
Charles  If  said  to  a  ptA&Bm/n  from  Taunton.    *  How  dare 
you  deliver  me  stich  a  paper  7*    *  Sir.'  ref>Bed  the  peti- 
tioner from  Taunton,  *  My  name  is  Dake!'    A  saucy 
reply,  for  which  he  was  tried, fined,  and  imprisoned  :  when 
lo :  the  commons  petitioned  again  to  release  the  pelitianer! 
*  The  very  name,*  ssys  Hume,  *  by  which  each  party  de- 
nomhiateJ  its  antagonists  discover  the  vinilenre  and  raa- 
cour  which  prevailed  ;  for  besides  petitiongr  and  aMsrmr, 
this  year  is  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch  of  the  wdU 
known  epithets  of  Whig  and  7br3f.'    These  silly  terms  of 
reproach  are  still  preserved  among  os,  as  if  the  palladknB 

e  Plunder,  observss  my  (Vfend,  Mr  Douce,  la  \)Mx%\^vuaN  «t 
Flenkli— rtusdsrsa,  frma  Ftani&«c,'«Y)&R2^tDibi&a'yrav»^  ^ 
anyUnd. 


MS 
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of  British  liberty  nuM  |uarded  by  these  exotic  ntmes  ;  f<>r 
tfwy  Ar«  not  Englieh  which  the  pirties  to  invidiuutly 
kaeiow  on  each  i»ther.  They  are  ludiertnia  enough  in 
tketr  origin ;  the  friends  of  the  court  wid  the  advocates  of 
Kneal  succossioo,  were  by  the  repubbcan  p*rty  branded 
with  the  title  of  TVict,  which  was  the  name  uf  certain 
Irish  robbers :  while  the  court  |>arty  in  return  could  find  no 
•dier  revenge  than  bv  appropriating  to  the  covenanters  and 
the  republicans  of  tnat  class,  vbe  name  of  the  Scotch  bt^ 
vsrage  of  sour  nuUc,  whose  virtue  they  considered  so  ex< 
prrssive  of  their  dispositions,  and  which  is  called 


critic  who  pastivd  h:a  days  smidst  'iIm*  boi^ 
poet  who  mused  in  rUttaUrt^  r^ 


Bu  ridiculous  in  their  origin  were  these  pernicioiis  iiick- 

Mtines,  which  long  excited  feuds  and  quarrels  in  domestic 

Ufe,  and  may  sull  be  said  to  divide  ii*u>  two  great  fiarties 

this  Isnd  ol  pobtical  freodom.    But  notliing  becomes  ob» 

tolete  in  political   factions,  and  the    meaner  and  mofe 

•candalous  the  name  affixed  by  one  party  to  another,  the 

iBore  it  becomes  not  only  their  rallying  cry  or  their  pass 

word,  but  even  constitutes  their  gWy.     Thus  the  Uul* 

landers  long  prided  themselves  on  the  humilisiinc  nick- 

■ame  of  *  les  ku«iux  :'  the  Protestants  of  France  on  the 

■cornful  one  «  the  HugmenoU;  the  non-coofurmists  in 

England  oo  the  mockery  of  the  jmritacn;  and  all  parties 

have  perpotuated  their'  anger  by  their  inglorious  names. 

SwiA  was  well  aware  of  this  trutli  in   political  history : 

'  each  party,'  says  that  sagacious  observer,  *  srows  proud 

of  that  a(>pellatiun  which  their  adversaries  at  nrst  intended 

as  a  reproach  ;   of  this  sort  were  the  Gu€lfh$  and  the 

GhibeUineti,  HugumoU  and  Cotxiriers.' 

Nor  has  it  been  only  by  nick-iiaming  each  other  by  de- 
risory or  opprobiious  terms  that  parties  have  been  marked, 
but  they  have  also  worn  a  livenr,  and  practised  distinctive 
manners.  What  suflcrings  did  not  Italy  endure  (or  a  long 
■eries  of  years,  under  those  fatal  party-names  uf  the 
QudphM  and  the  GhihellineM ;  altentaielv  the  viciura  and 
the  vam|uishrd,  the  beautiful  land  of  Italy  drank  the  bkiod 
of  her  chiliren.     Italy,    like   Greece,  opens  a    nuiviog 

Sictiire  f>f  the  hatreds  and  jealousies  of  viiiall  republics  : 
er  Bumea  and  her  ATera,  her  ChuetpoM  and  her  QtaheUinta  1 
In  Biiiofna,  two  great  families  once  shook  that  city  with 
their  HivisitHis  ;  the  Pepoli  adopted  the  French  interests  ; 
the  Maiumi  the  S|»anitfh.     It  was  incurring  some  danger 
to  walk  the  streets  of  Bolognn,  for  the  PeptM  v/we  their 
feallicrs  on  the  right  side  of  their  ca^is,  and  the  Malunti 
on  the  left.     Such  was  the  party-hatred  of  the  two  great 
Italian  factions,  that  they  carried  their  rancour  even  into 
their  domestic  habits  ;  at  table  the  Guetpfu  placed   ihcir 
knives  and  8|>oons  longwise,  and  the  GnibeUinea  across ; 
the  one  cut  their  bread  across,  the  other  longwise.     Kven 
in  cutting  an  orange  they  could  not  agree  ;  fur  the  Guetpk 
cut  his  orange  horizontally,  and  the  Ghibeiiint  downwards. 
Children    were    taujfht  these   artifices    of    faction— their 
hatreds  became  traditional,  and  thus  the  Italians  perpetu- 
ated the  full  benefits  of  their  i»arty-8|Mrit,  from  generation 
to  generation.* 

Men  in  private  life  go  down  to  their  graves  with  some 
unlucky  name,  not  received  in  baptism,  but  more  deyrnp- 
tive  and  picturesf^ue ;  and  even  mtni:(tera  of  state  have 
winced  at  a  political  christening.  Malagrida  the  Jesuit 
and  Jemmy  Twitchcr  were  nick-names,  which  made  one 
of  our  mini^tters  odious,  and  another  contemptible.  The 
Earl  of  Qodolphin  caught  such  fire  at  that  of  Vo1p«tne, 
that  it  drove  him  into  the  opfiosite  party  for  the  vindiciive 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  ini|Htlitical  prosecution  of  Sache- 
yerell,  who  in  his  famous  sermon  had  first  applied  it  to  the 
earl,  and  unluckily  it  had  stuck  to  him. 

*  Paction,*  says  Lord  Oiford,  *  is  is  capricious  as  for^ 
tune ;  wrongs,  oppresiiion,  the  zeal  of  real  patriots,  or  the 
l^enius  of  false  ones,  may  sometimes  be  employed  li>r  years 
m  kindling  substantial  oftpoicition  to  authority;  in  other 
seastms  the  inifiulse  of  a  moment,  a  boUatl^  a  nirA-nom^,  a 
fathitm^  can  throw  a  city  into  a  tumult,  and  shake  the  found- 
ations of  a  state.* 

Such  is  a  slight  history  of  the  human  passions  in  poli- 
tics !  We  might  despair  in  thus  discovering  that  wisdiun 
and  patrotism  so  frequently  originate  in  this  turbid  source  of 
party;  but  we  are  consoled  when  we  refl«-ct  that  the  most 
isnportant  political  principler  are  immutable ;  and  that  they 
are  those,  which  even  the  spirit  of  party  "x^  S;arn  to 
forerence* 

THK  OOMKSnC   LIPK  OP   A   POET. — SHKKSTOHB 
yiNDICATKD. 

Tmr  dofmatisin  of  Johasoii,  and  the  fastidiousness  ef 
<  Tksof  varlmii  paitkalan  I  Ibtnid  in  a  Manuscri|ii 


Gray,  the 

hum  of  men/  and  ttie 

tude,  have  fatally  injured  a  fine  natural  gea.us  ia  Shro* 
stone.  Mr  Campbell,  with  a  brother's  feehng,  has  (Nines 
the  present  article  was  compueeo)  sympathized  wiih  tht 
endowments  and  the  pursuits  of  this  poet ;  but  the  facts  1 
had  coHeclcd  srcm  to  me  to  open  a  more  important  view. 
I  am  aware  how  lightly  the  poetical  character  of  Shcn- 
stooe  is  heM  bv  some  great  conlrmporarit**— although  this 
very  poet  has  left  us  at  least  one  poem  of  unrivalled  ori- 
ginality. Mr  Campbell  has  regretted  that  Shenstone  auC 
only  *  affected  that  arcadiant»m,'  which  *  gives  a  cenaia 
air  of  n»apqucrade  in  his  pastoral  character'  adopted  by 


our  earlier  poets,  but  alito  has  *  rather  incongniuuslr 
blended  together  the  rural  swam  with  ihe  disci|»le  of  Vertu? 
All  this  requires  some  explanation.  It  is  not  only  as  a  |i0rt, 
possessing  the  characteristics  of  p«»etry,  but  as  a  creator  ia 
another  way,  for  which  I  claim  the  atteniitMB  itfihe  reader. 
I  have  (brined  a  picture  oT  the  domestic  life  of  a  poet,  »nd 
the  pursuits  of  a  vcrfary  of  taste,  both  equally  contracted  a 
their  endeavours,  from  the  habits,  tlie  eoMMiuw,  and  ins 
events  which  occurred  to  Shenstone. 

Four  material  circumstances  infhienced  his  charaetrr, 
and  were  productive  of  all  hiis  unhappinesa.  The  nrgtcd 
he  incurred  in  those  poetical  studies  to  which  he  had  do 
voted  his  hopes;  his  Kccret  sorrows  in  not  having  fcrnod 
a  domestic  union,  fmm  prudential  motives,  wi*h  <H>e  whea 
he  loved  ;  the  ruinous  stale  of  his  domestic  affairs,  ansHig 
from  a  seducing  |»aMion  for  creating  a  new  ta«>te  in  hiKf 
sra|H*-gardening  and  an  omamenteo  farm ;  ami  finally,  hii 
disapp«>iniment  of  that  promised  pationage,  which  sniykt 
have  imiuced  him  to  have  become  a  p<^litical  writer;  kit 
which  his  inclinations,  and,  it  is  said,  hia  talents  in  earif 
life,  were  slike  adspted :  with  these  points  in  view,  ws 
may  trace  the  dilTerent  states  of  his  mind,  show  what  bs 
did,  and  what  he  was  earnestly  intent  to  have  done. 

Why  have  the  *  Elegies'  of  Shcpstovb,  which  forty 
years  ago  formed  for  many  of  us  the  favourtie  norms  IB 
our  youth,  ceaved  to  delight  us  in  mature  life?  It  is  per* 
ha|is  that  these  Elegies^  planned  wi'h  peculiar  feiii-ity, 
have  little  in  their  execution.  They  form  a  serif's  of  po- 
etical truths,  but  without  poetical  expression  ;  iruihs,«-ior 
notwithstanding  the  pastoral  romance  in  which  ihe  poet 
has  enveloped  himself,  the  subjects  are  real,  and  the  iw\» 
ings  c«Hild  not,  thcreftire,  be  (iciitious. 

In  a  Prefan*,  remarkable  ft»r  its  graceful  simpUcitv,  our 
poet  tolls  OS,  that  *  He  entered  on  his  subjects  ocrasMNial" 
ly,  particular  inddtnU  in  life  suggested,  or  tHMpontMVM  •] 
mmtt  recomm<nded  thtm  to  his  choice.'     He  ^hows  that 
*He  drew  his  pictures  from  the  spot,  and  ho  felt  very  sen- 
sibly the  afTections  he  communicates.'     He  avers  that  aB 
thwe  attendants  on  rural  scenery,  and  all  those  allusioas 
to  rural  life,  were  nm  the  counterfeited  scenes  of  a  town- 
poet,  any  more  than  the  sentiments,  which  were  inspired  hf 
i-^R«iire.     Shenstoiic's  friend,  Graves,  who  kt>ew  him  early 
in  life,  and  to  his  last  days,  inf(»rms  us,  that  these  Elegies 
were  written  when   he  had  taken  the  Leasowes  into  his 
own   hands ;   and    though   his  ferm*  emit  engaged  his 
thoughts,  he  C'Ceasionsilly  wrote  them, '  partly,'  said  Shri»" 
tone,  *  to  divert  my  present  impatience,  and  partly,  as  it 
will  be  a  picture  of  most  that  passes  in  my  own   m'md; 
a  portrait  which  fiends  may  value.'     This,  then,  is  the 
secret  charm  which  acts  so  forcibly  on  the  find   emotioM 
of  our  youth,  at  a  moment  when  not  too  difficult  to  bs 
pleased,  the  reflected   delineations  of  the  habits   and  ths 
affections,  the  hopes  and  the  delights,  with  aTi  the  domes- 
tic assfieiations  of  this  fvoet,  always  true  to  Nature,  reflect 
back  that  picture  of  ourselves  we  instantly  recognise,    it 
is  only  as  we  advance  in  life  that  we  lo«e  the  relish  of  osr 
early  sim|»lirity,  and  that  we  discover  that  Shenstooe  wu 
not  endowed  with  high  imagination. 

These  Elegies,  with  some  other  poems,  may  be  read 
with  a  new  interest,  when  we  discover  them  to  fnm  ths 
true  Memoirs  of  Shenstone.  Records  of  queruloiis,  bql 
deligh'ful  feelings  ;  whose  subjects  spontaneously  offered 
themselves  from  paHsing  incidents ;  they  still  perpetuate 
emo'ion<i,  which  will  interest  the  young  poet,  and  ths 
young  lover  of  taste. 

Elegy  IV,  >he  first  which  Shenstone  composed,  is 
entitled'  *  Ophelia's  TTm.'  and  it  was  no  unreal  one !  It 
wras  erected  bv  Graves  in  Mickleton  Church,  to  the  aia* 
mory  of  an  extraordinary  young  woman,  Utrecia  Smith* 
the  literary  daughter  of  a  learned,  but  |ioor,  clergvmaa. 
Utrecia  had  formed  so  fine  a  taste  f<»r  Kteratiwv.  and 
posed  with  such  elrgaaca  ia  vena  and  woaa,  that  m 
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•ellent  judge  declared,  that  *  he  did  sot  kke  tofurtn  hie 

Siiiifm  «r  «uy  author  li.l  h*:  previu«isly  koew  htm* 
ravrt  hud  bttn  lutiir  av;»chv«i  lu  ht>r,  but  from  mulivea 
of  |*ru<if  Bcc  hi ulie  ud*  an  iuirrcourie  with  thu  uileresting 
woaian,  wlio  awk  under  ihu  severe  dMappoiuiaM'al.— 
When  her  |iri»leDt  lover,  Graves,  inscribed  the  urn,  her 
friend  Sht-nsonie,  prriiaps  more  freliiigly  cummeniorated 
ber  vtriues  tnd  her  tastes.  Such,  indeed,  was  tb«  frirniiljr 
inierctniriiv  between  Shensione  and  Uirecia,  that  in  Elegy 
XV  III,  wriiirn  kMiK  after  her  deaih,  she  still  lingered  in 
bis  reiniiiiscences.  CoMifiosing  ihis  Kleg^  on  ihe  calani- 
iotis  cltNie  of  ti«imenrille  s  iile,  a  onither  uard,  and  nctim 
to  narrow  circumstances,  and  which  he  pnibably  contein- 
ptated  %<  an  luiasie  of  his  own,  SheoKloue  tenderly  reoot- 
iec:s  that  he  used  to  read  SucnerviUe's  poems  to  Utre- 
cia:— • 

Ch,  lost  Ophelia !  smoothly  flnw*d  the  day 
To  feel  hi«  music  with  my  flames  agree ; 
To  uKe  the  bcauti*^  of  his  roeliinf  lay. 
To  taste,  and  fancy  it  was  dear  to  Thee ! 

How  true  is  the  feeling !  bow  mean  Ihe  poetical  eapree 
■i«in ! 

The  Sreenth  Elegy  describes  a  vision,  where  the  sha- 
dow of  W«>lsey  breaks  upon  the  author  : 

<  A  grarefut  form  appear*d,  , 

Whae  were  his  locks,  wuh  awful  scarlet  crownM.' 

Even  this  fanciful  subject  was  not  chosen  eapricMMisIy, 
but  sprunf  from  an  incident.  Once,  on  his  way  to  CheU 
tenham.  Shenfrtone  missed  his  roadi  and  wandered  till  late 
at  niffht  amonc  the  Cotswokl  Hills ;  on  this  occasion  he 
■ppears  to  have  made  a  moral  reflection,  which  we  find  in 
bw  '  Essays.'  *  How  melancholy  is  it  to  travel  late  upon 
■ny  ambiti«ius  project  on  a  winter's  nifht,  and  observe  the 
bfht  of  cnttaKes,  where  all  the  unambitious  iieople  are 
warm  and  happy,  or  at  rest  in  their  beds.*  While  the  be* 
flighted  poet,  kist  amnnif  the  lonely  hills,  was  meditating 
on  *  ambitious  projects,*  the  character  of  Wolsey  arose 
before  him ;  the  visionary  cardinal  crossed  his  path,  and 
busied  his  imagination.     *  Thou,'  exclaims  tho  poet, 

*  Like  a  meteor*s  Are, 
Sboc*at  blazing  fbnh,  dicdainiog  dull  degrees.* 

Elcgt  VII. 

And  the  bard,  after  discovering  all  the  miseries  of  unhap- 
pT  grandeur,  and  murmuring  at  this  delay  to  the  house  of 
Mi  friend,  exclaims, 

'  On  If  these  Ills  the  price  uf  |K>wer  advanca. 
Check  not  my  speetl  where  social  joys  invke  !* 

I*be  silent  departure  of  the  poetical  sceptre  is  fine  t 

'  The  troubled  vision  cast  a  mournful  glance. 
And  sighing,  vanished  in  the  shadea  of  nigbL* 

And  to  prove  that  the  subject  of  thi«  El^tgy  thus  aroso  to 
(tt€  poet's  fancy,  he  has  himself  commemorated  the  incident 
ibat  gave  occasion  to  it,  in  the  opening : 

*  On  distant  heaths,  beneath  autumnal  sklea, 

Pe  sive  I  saw  the  rirrling  shades  descend ; 
Weary  ami  fuim,  I  heard  Uie  storm  arise. 
While  ttie  sun  vanishM  like  a  laithless  friend.* 

Elcot  VII. 

*  The  Fifleemh  Elegy,  compoocd  *  in  memory  of  a  pri> 
vate  family  in  Worcestershire,'  is  on  the  extinct  inn  of  ilSe 
ancient  fami  of  the  Penns  in  th«  male  line.*  8be»> 
•tone's  mothtx  was  a  Penn ;  and  the  poet  was  now  the  iiH 
habitant  of  their  ancient  mansion,  an  old  timber4Miilt 
bnuse  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  The  local  doeeription  was 
a  real  scene^*  the  shaded  pool,'—*  the  group  of  ancient 
elms,'— Hhe  flocking  lOoks,'  and  the  picture  of  the  simple 
manners  of  his  own  ancestorf ,  were  realities,  the  emo* 
bone  they  excited  were  therefore  genuine,  and  not  one  of 
Chose '  HMckeries'  of  amplification  from  the  crowd  of  verae- 
wnterSa 

The  tenth  Elefy,  *  ToPorliroe,  anggesting  his  Motive 
for  repininf  at  her  Disp<nMations,'  with  his  celebrated 
'  Pastoral  Balli%d,  in  fb«ir  parts,'  were  alike  produced  by 
what  one  «if  the  treat  minstrels  of  our  own  times  has  to 
fioely  indicated  when  he  sung 

*  The  secret  woes  ihe  worM  has  never  known ; 
While  on  the  weary  iiirht  dawii'd  wearier  day. 
And  biuerer  was  the  ^rief  devourd  akme.* 

In  this  Elety,  SncirsTOVC  repines  at  the  dispensations 
•f  fori  one,  not'  for  having  denied  him  ber  higher  gtf^s,  nor 
imi  she  compels  him  to 

*  Check  the  fond  love  of  Art  that  flr*d  my  veins,* 

♦  TUi  wi  iMtn  from  Dr  Kssb*s  Histtry  of  Woicasierabirs. 


that  some  *  dull  dotard  with  boundless  wealth,'  findl 
his  '  grating  reed*  preferred  to  the  bard's,  but  that  tbn 

*  tawdry  shef»herdess'  of  this  dull  dotard,  by  her  *  pffide/ 
BMkrs  '  the  rural  thane,'  despise  tJie  poet's  DeliA. 

*  Mwc  Delia's  softness,  elegance,  and  ease, 

flubrnk  to  Marian's  dress  i  to  MarUii's  goM? 
Must  Marian's  rotM  from  diMani  India  pleass  i 
The  simple  fleece  my  Delia's  limbs  iiitold ! 

Ah  !  what  b  native  worth  esteemed  of  downs? 

*Tis  thy  false  glare,  O  Fortune  !  thine  they  sea  { 
*Tte  lor  my  Delia's  sake  I  dread  thy  frowns. 

And  my  last  gasp  shall  curses  breaths  un  th••^ 

The  Delia  of  our  poet  waa  not  an  *  Iris  en  air.'  Sbbb^ 
SToatf  was  early  in  life  captivated  bv  a  young  lady,  whom 
Graves  describes  with  all  those  mild  and  serene  graces  of 
(tensive  melancholy,  touched  by  plaintive  bve-songs  and 
elegies  of  wo,  adapted  not  only  to  be  the  muse,  but  th« 
mistress  of  a  |ioet.  The  sensibility  of  this  passion  took 
entire  possession  of  bis  heart  for  some  years,  and  it  wm 
in  paninc  from  her  that  he  first  sketched  his  exquisUn 

*  Pastoral  Ballad.'  As  he  retreated  more  and  more  into 
afdiiude,  his  panaion  felt  ttfi  diminution.  Dr  Nash  mfbniM 
ua,  that  8henstijne  acknowledged  that  it  was  his  owa 
fault  that  he  did  noi  accept  the  band  of  the  lady  whom  ha 
so  tenderly  loved  ;  but  his  spirit  could  not  endure  to  be  a 
perpetual  witness  of  her  degradation  in  the  rank  of  society, 
oy  an  inconsiderate  union  with  fioetry  and  poverty.  That 
such  was  his  motive,  we  may  infer  from  a  passage  in  oon 
of  his  letters.  '  Love*  as  it  ragularly  tends  to  matrimony, 
requires  certain  favours  from  fortune  and  circumstances  to 
render  it  profier  to  be  indulged  in.'  There  are  perpettial 
allusions  to  these  'secret  woes' in  his  correspoodeaco ; 
for,  althiNifh  he  had  the  fortitude  to  refuse  marria|e,  ho 
had  not  the  stoicism  to  contract  his  own  heart,  in  cold  and 
sullen  celibacy.  He  thus  alludes  to  this  subiecl,  which 
so  often  excited  far  other  emotions  than  those  oT  humour-i» 

*  It  is  long  since  I  have  considered  myself  as  wndeas. 
The  workf  will  not,  perhaps,  consider  me  in  thai  light  si^ 
lirrly  till  I  have  married  my  maid  !' 

It  is  pn>bable  that  our  poet  had  an  intention  of  marryiag 
his  maid.  I  discovered  a  pleasing  anecdote  among  tho 
late  Mr  Bindlev's  collections,  which  I  transcribed  frum  tlw 
original.  On  the  back  of  a  picture  of  Shenstone  himself, 
of  which  Dodsley  published  a  print  in  1780,  the  following 
enerieiic  inscription  was  written  by  the  poet  on  his  new 
year's  gift. 

*  This  picture  belongs  to  Mary  Cutler,  given  her  by  her 
master,  William  Slienslone,  January  1st,  17M,  in  ao> 
know  lodgment  of  her  native  genius,  her  magnanimity,  her 
tenderness,  and  her  fidelity.  W.  8.' 

*  The  Progress  of  Taste  ;  or  the  fate  of  Delicacy,'  ia  a 
poem  on  the  temper  and  studies  of    the  author ;    ai^ 

*  Economy ;  a  Rhapsody,  addressed  to  young  Poets,* 
abounds  with  self^ouches.  If  Shenstone  created  litthi 
from  the  imagination,  he  was  at  least  perpetually  ondor 
the  influence  of  real  emotions.  This  is  the  reason  why 
his  truths  so  strongly  operate  on  the  juvenile  mind,  not  ysl 
matured  :  and  thus  we  have  sufllciently  ascertained  the 
fact,  as  the  poet  himself  has  expressed  it,  *  that  he  drew 
his  pictures  from  the  spot,  and  he  felt  very  sensibly  tho 
alTections  he  communicates.' 

An  the  anxieties  of  a  poetical  life  were  early  experi> 
enoed  by  Shenstone.  He  first  published  some  juvenilo 
productions,  under  a  very  odd  title,  indicative  of  modesty, 
perhaps  too  of  pride.*  And  his  motto  of  €!imUntma  ptmem 
feelori6«is,  even  Horace  himself  might  have  smiled  at,  for 
it  only  conceals  tho  desire  of  every  poet,  who  pants  to  do- 
serve  many !  But  when  he  tried  at  a  more  elaborate  pcN 
etiral  labour,  *  The  judgment  of  Hercules',  it  failed  to 
attract  notice.  He  hastened  to  town,  and  he  beat  aboat 
literary  CfdTee-hoiises ;  and  returned  to  the  countr3^fro■l 
the  chase  of  Fame,  wearied  without  having  started  it. 

*  While  at  college  he  printed,  without  his  name,  a  small 
volume  of  verses,  with  this  title,  *  Poems  upon  various  Occa* 
sk)ns,  written  for  the  Entertainment  of  the  Author,  and  X^vmA 
for  the  Amusement  of  a  few  Friends  prejudiced  In  hia  Fa. 

vonr*    Oxford,  1737.  12  mo Nai>h*s  History  of  Worceste^ 

shire.  Vol.  I,  p.  528.  \ 

I  find  this  notice  of  it  hi  W.  Lnwndes*s  Catalogue ;  44t 
ShenNone  (W.)  Poems,  S/,  ISs.  rr/._( Shenstone  took  la 
common  pains  to  siipprens  this  t)o<'jk,  by  rollrcting  and  deatroy* 
Inrrt'ples  wherever  he  met  with  them.) — In  UHifnnan*a  Bl- 
bliothera  Anglo.Poetira.  k  is  valued  at  15/.  OsC  17S7!  Mr 
Harris  informs  me,  that  about  the  year  1770,  Kleirher,  the 
bookaeller.  at  Oxford,  had  many  copies  of  this  first  edhloa 
which  he  snk]  at  Rigteen  pence  each.  The  pricca  are  i 
The  prices  of  books  are  connected  with  thoir  history 


SM 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


*  A  breath  revived  hiro— but  e  brenth  o'enhrew.* 
Even  the  *  judgment  of  Hercules'  between  indolence 
•ad  Industry,  or  Pleasure  and  Virtue,  was  a  piciore 
of  hie  own  feelings ;  an  argument  drawn  trocn  bis  own  rea/- 
■onings ;  indicaliiu;  the  uncertainty  of  the  poet's  dubious 
diapoeiiion:  who  finally,  by  siding  with  Indolence,  lost  that 
triumph  by  which  his  hero  obtained  a  directly  opposite 
course. 

In  the  fiJlowing  year  begins  that  melancholy  strain  in  his 
eorrespondence,  which  marks  the  duappoiniment  of  the 
man  who  had  staked  too  great  a  quantity  of  his  happiness 
OB  the  poetical  die.  This  was  the  critical  moment  of  life 
wiien  our  character  is  formed  by  habit,  and  uur  fate  is  de- 
dded  bj  choice.  Was  Shenstone  to  become  an  active,  or 
oontemplative  being  ?    He  yielded  to  Nature  !* 

It  was  now  that  he  entered  into  another  species  of  po- 
etry, working  with  too  coetiy  materials,  in  the  magical 
oompoiition  of  plants,  water,  and  earth  ;  with  these  he 
created  those  emotions,  which  his  more  strictly  poetical 
caet  failed  to  ejtate.  He  planned  a  paradise  amidst  his 
■olitude. 

When  we  consider  that  Shenstone,  in  developing  his  fine 
pastoral  ideas  in  the  Leasowes,  educated  the  nation  into 
tiiat  taste  for  landscape-gardening,  which  has  become  the 
Model  of  all  Europe,  this  itself  constitutes  a  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  posterity.  Thus  the  private  pleasures  of  a  inan 
of  genius  may  become  at  length  those  of  a  wh<»le  people. 
The  creator  of  this  new  lacle  appears  to  have  received  far 
Ion  notice  than  he  merited.  The  name  of  Shenstone 
does  not  appear  in  the  Essay  on  Gardening,  by  Lord  Or- 
fbrd :  even  the  supercilious  Gray  only  bestowed  a  liidi- 
croiis  imaie  on  these  pastoral  scenes,  which,  however, 
his  friend  Mason  has  celebrated ;  and  the  genius  of  John- 
■on,  incapacitated  by  nature  to  touch  on  objects  of  rural 
fmney,  after  describing  some  of  the  offices  of  the  landscape 
designer,  adds,  that  *  he  will  not  inquire  whether  they  de- 
OMnd  any  great  powers  of  mind/  Johnson,  however, 
conveys  to  us  his  own  feelinc^s,  when  he  immediately  ex- 
presses them  under  the  character  of  *  a  sullen  and  surly 
■peculator.'  The  anxious  life  of  Shenstone  would  indeed 
nave  been  remunerated,  could  he  hav«  read  the  enchant- 
ing eulogium  of  Wheatley  on  the  Leasowes ;  which,  said 
ke,  '  is  a  perfect  picture  of  his  mind — simiile,  elegant  and 
amiable;  and  will  always  suggest  a  douDt  whether  the 
■pot  inspired  his  verse,  or  whether  in  the  scenes  which  he 
formed,  he  only  realized  the  pastoral  images  which  abound 
in  his  songs.'  Yes  !  Shenstone  had  been  delighted  could 
be  have  heard  that  Montesquieu,  on  his  return  huine, 
adorned  his  *  Chateau  Guthique,  mais  om^  He  bois  char- 
owns,  dont  j'ai  pris  I'idce  on  Angleterre  ;'  and  Shenstone, 
oven  with  his  modest  and  timid  nature,  had  been  proud  to 
have  witnessed  a  noble  foreigner,  amidst  memorials  dedi* 
oated  to  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  to  Thomson  and  Gesner, 
raising  in  his  grounds  an  inscription,  in  bad  English,  but 
Bi  pure  taste,  to  Shenstone  himself;  for  having  displayed 
Ml  his  writings  '  a  mind  iiaiural,'  and  in  his  Leasowes  '  laid 
Arcadian  greens  rural ;  and  recently  Pindemonte  has 
traced  the  taste  of  English  gardening  to  Shenstone.  A 
■Mn  of  genius  somntimes  receives  from  foreigners,  who 
are  placed  out  of  the  prejudices  of  his  compatriots,  the 
tribute  of  posterity ! 

Amidst  these  rural  elegancies  which  Shenstone  was  rais- 
ing about  him,  his  muse  has  pathetically  sung  his  melan- 
choly feelings— 

But  dill  the  Muses  haunt  bis  cell. 
Or  in  his  ilome  did  Venus  dwell  r 
When  all  the  structures  shone  complete 
Ah  me  !  Uwas  Dainon^s  own  confession, 
Came  Poverty  and  took  possesnion. 

The  PaoGBXSs  or  Tastx. 

The  poet  observes  that  the  wants  of  philosophy  are  con- 
tracted, satisfied  with  '  cheap  contentment,'  but 


*  Taste  alone  requires 


Entire  profusion !  days  and  nights,  and  hours 
Thy  voire,  hydmpk:  Fancy !  calls  aloud 
For  costly  draughts .* 

EONOMT. 

An  original  image  illustrates  that  fatal  want  of  economy 

*  On  this  subject  Graves  makes  a  very  useful  o!)servatinn. 
^In  this  decision  the  happiness  of  Mr  Shenstone  wa^i  meierially 
concerned.  Whether  he  determined  wi.'teiy  or  not.  )>eonle  of 
taste  and  people  of  worUlly  prudence  will  pmbablv  be  or  very 
different  opinions.  I  somewhat  susi^fct.  that ''  people  of  worin* 
ly  prudence"  are  not  half  the  fools  that  '*  people  of  caste"  in> 
flat  ihsy  ars.* 


which  conceals  itself  amidst  the  beautiful  appearances  il 
taste: 

*  Some  graiv.lsss  mark. 
Some  svmpcom  ill^coiicetf  I'd,  shall  soon  or  laM 
Bunt  iiite  a  pimple  from  the  ''•'Jous  tide 
Of  arid  blood,  proclaiming  want's  disease 
Amidst  the  bloom  of  show.* 

ECOIIOM.*. 

Ho  paints  himself: 

*  Observe  Florelio*s  mien  ; 
Why  treads  my  friend  wiib  melancholy  step 
That  beauteous  lawn  ?    Why  pensive  strays  hb  eye 
O'er  statues,  grnuAtea,  urns,  by  critic  art 
Proportioned  lair '  or  fVoni  his  lofty  d(»rne 
Returns  his  eye  unpleascd  disconsolaie ." 

The  cause  is  *  criminal  expense,'  and  he  ezclaina^ 

*  8weet  interchange 
Of  river,  valley,  mountain,  woods,  and  plahie. 
How  gladsome  uiire  he  raiieed  your  native  lurC 
Your  simnle  scenes  how  raptured  !  ere  expense 
Had  lavished  thousand  oriiamenis,  and  taught 
Convenience  to  |)crplex  him,  Art  to  pall. 
Pomp  to  deject,  and  Beauty  lo  displease. 

EcofroMT. 

While  Shenstone  was  rearing  hazels  and  hawthorai^ 
opening  vistas,  and  winding  waters ; 

*  And  having  shown  them  where  to  stray. 
Threw  little  pebbles  in  their  way  ;* 

while  ho  was  pulling  down  hoveb  and  cow.houses,  to  coa> 
pose  mottoes  and  inscriptions  fur  garden-seais  and  urns; 
while  he  had  so  finely  obscured  wiih  a  tender  gloom  the 
grove  of  Virgil,  and  thrown  over,  *  in  the  midst  of  a  plan* 
talion  of  yew,  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  built  of  a  dusiy<co> 
loured  stone,  and  simple  even  to  rudeness,''^  and  invoked 
Oberon  in  some  Arcadian  scene ; 

'  Where  in  cool  grot  and  mossy  cell 
The  tripping  fawns  and  fairies  dwell  -,* 

the  solitary  magician,  who  had  raised  ell  these  wonders, 
was,  in  reality,  an  unfortunate  poet,  the  tenant  fif  a  diapi- 
dated  farm-house,  where  the  winds  passed  through,  and 
the  rains  lodged,  often  taking  refuge  in  his  own  kiidien— 

Far  from  all  resort  of  minh, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth  ! 

In  a  letter!  of  the  disconsolate  founder  of  landsespe* 
gardening,  our  author  paints  his  situation  with  all  its  mise- 
ry-—lamenting  that  his  house  is  not  fit  to  receive  *  polite 
friends,  were  they  so  disposed  ;'  and  resolved  to  banish  all 
oihera,  he  proceeds : 

*  But  I  make  it  a  certain  rule,  "  arcere  profamim  vul* 
gus."  Persons  who  will  despise  you  for  the  wnnt  of  a 
f^ood  set  of  chairs,  or  an  uncouth  nre-shovel,  at  the  sam<^ 
tune  that  they  can't  taste  any  excellence  in  a  mind  that 
overlooks  those  things ;  with  whom  it  is  in  vain  that  your 
mind  is  furnished,  if  the  walls  are  naked  ;  indeed  one  loses 
much  of  ime'a  acquisitions  in  virtue  by  an  hf»urs  conver»e 
with  such  as  judge  of  merit  by  m<mey— yet  I  am  now  and 
then  im|ielled  by  the  social  passion  to  sit  half  an  hour  ia 
my  kitchen.' 

But  the  solicitude  of  friends  and  the  fate  of  Somerville, 
a  neighbour  and  a  poet,  often  compelled  Shenstone  to  start 
amidst  his  reveries  ;  ami  thus  he  has  preserved  bis  feel« 
ings  and  his  irresolutions.  Reflecting  on  the  death  ol 
Somerville,  he  writes, 

*  To  be  forced  to  drink  himself  into  pains  of  the  body, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind,  is  a  misery 
which  I  can  well  conceive,  because  I  may,  without  vani- 
ty, esteem  myself  his  equal  in  point  of  economy,  and  c»<o- 
sequenily  oiicht  to  have  an  eye  on  his  rotsforunes— (as 
you  kindiv  hinted  to  me  abotit  twelve  o'clock,  at  the  Fea- 
thers.)—I  should  retrench— I  will— but  you  shall  not  fee 
me — I  will  not  let  you  know  that  1  took  it  in  good  part— I 
will  do  it  at  solitary  lim^s  as  I  may.' 

Such  were  the  calamities  of  <  great  taste'  with  *  little 
fortune ;'  but  in  the  case  of  Shon^tone,  these  were  com- 
bined with  the  other  calamity  of  •  m«*diorrity  of  gmius.' 

Here,  then,  at  the  Leasowes,  with  occasional  trips  to 
town  in  pursuit  of  fame,  which  perpetually  eluded  his 
grasp:  in  the  cnrresptindence  of  a  few  delicate  minds, 
whose  admiration  was  substituted  for  more  genuine  cele- 
brity ;  composing  diatribes  against  eronotny  end  taste, 
while  his  income  was  diminishing  every  vear ;  our  negw 
lected  author  grew  daily  more  indolent  and  sedentary,  an^ 


•  Wheatley  on  M<  dem  Gardeniiir,  p.  Hi.    £dkion  5ih. 
I       t  In  Huirs  Collec.  on.  Vol.  U.  L.  tttr  M. 
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WtnamtiMn,  nd.  I,  p-UI. 
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Howenr  niich  the  dukp  Inncd  la  aea  Ihi  nafniCeMt 
fMhftce  o.ncludrd.  ha  ahowsd  ihe  nme  onln  inlrnidilT  ii 
tha  huiMhii  of  BIrnheini  at  he  had  in  iti  Geld  a/  arilMB. 
Awan  tha(  if  he  himKiir  n»e  aBr  order,  or  mrinOd  trnj 
alieraikin.  he  mifhl  bs  TnTolTcd  in  (he  ripnaa  </  Iha 
buildmf.  he  «•  muTT  lo  br  dnunKmrrd.— mrer  10  b* 
■urpriaad  into  a  •pontaBrwe   rniHKn  of  pkaaura  or  ifo> 


iid»  hid  nftn  Uuntrd  iha  aubdulnua  infesaiir  of  Iba  ar- 
chilod  a»1  ploitar  nf  cofBadira ! 

In  ihe  ibn^wr  of  iha  dokF.  when  abmwl  in  ITCI.  9b 
Jobn  cDBlrtted  lo  obiiiii  Iron  Lord  Goddphin  (ha  friaad' 

■  !U4  hkLrUeraXL.Bii 
Iiid  XL11I.  wOha  Mwih' 

liihrd  "c.-'nTlht  Dull . 

btlifhi'llh  Jacob  Tmann, 


Tiif'po3htrallii1nrlp(._ 
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fctrnp'wieiicff  of  TiS 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


ftad  relbtive  of  the  duke  of  M arlborouf  h,  and  probeUy  hie 
•fMit  in  tome  of  hit  coocerns,  a  warrant,  C(>i»tiiuiiii|( 
Tanbnif  h  annwyor,  wUk  fmov  tfcmirwdmg  •»  tk»  hMf 


flU^  Mte  9f  liartbarmtgk.  How  he  prvvailed  uo  Lord 
God<>lphia  to  ff«t  this  appointment  doee  not  appear— hie 
lordship  probublv  conceived  it  was  useful,  and  might 


iift  in  eipediiinf  the  great  work,  the  fatrourite  object  of 
fhm  hero.  This  warrant,  however,  Vanbruf h  kepi  en* 
tMy  to  himself;  he  never  meniiooed  to  the  duke  that  he 
WM  in  the  possession  of  any  such  power ;  nor  oa  his  re* 
tarn,  did  he  claim  to  have  it  renewed. 

The  buiUinff  proceeded  with  the  same  delays,  and  the 
MtynMnts  with  the  same  irregularity ;  the  veteran  now 
Ni^saw  what  happened,  that  he  should  never  be  the  in* 
habitant  of  his  own  house !  The  public  money  issued 
ipom  the  Treasury  was  never  to  be  depended  on ;  and  af- 
lar  nit,  the  duke  took  the  buildinf  u|ion  liimsrlf,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  accoromtidaiinf  the  workmen.  They  had 
MlMrto  received  what  was  called  'crown  pay,'  which 
.was  high  wages  and  uncertain  payment— and  ihey  now 
fbdly  abated  a  third  of  their  prices.  But  though  the  duke 
Md  undertaken  to  pay  the  workmen,  this  cmild  make  no 
•Iteration  in  the  claims  on  the  Treasury.  Blenheim  was 
to  be  built  far  Marlborough,  not  by  him  ;  it  was  a  monu- 
■lenl  raited  by  the  nation  to  their  hero,  not  a  palace  to  be 
built  by  their  mutual  cootribuiions. 

Whether  Marlborough  found  that  his  own  million  mif  ht 
%•  slowly  injured  while  the  Treasury  remained  still  obdu- 
rate, or  that  the  architect  was  si  ill  more  and  more  in- 
folted,  I  cannot  tell;  but  in  1715,  the  workmen  appear  to 
liave  struck,  and  the  okl  delays  and  stand-ftill  again  re* 
■•wod.  It  was  then  Sir  John,  for  the  first  lime,  produced 
tbo  warrant  he  had  extracted  from  Lord  Godolf^in,  to  lay 
Wfore  the  Treasury  ;  adding,  however,  a  memorandum, 
to  prevent  any  misconception,  that  the  duke  was  to  be 
nonMdered  as  the  paymaster,  the  debis  incurred  devolving 
ao  the  crown.  Tnis  part  of  our  secret  history  requires 
More  development  than  I  am  enabled  to  afiura :  as  my 
tnfbrmaiioo  is  drawn  from  *ihe  Case'  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  in  reply  to  Sir  John's  depositions,  it  is  pos* 
■ihle  Vanbrug^h  may  suffer  more  than  he  ought  in  this 
■arration ;  which,  however,  incidentally  notices  his  own 
itatemenis. 

A  new  scene  opens!  Vanbrugh  not  obtaining  his 
daims  from  the  Treasury,  and  the  workmen  becoming 
■ore  clamorous,  the  architect  sudd«'tily  turns  round  on  th« 
^uke,  at  once  to  charge  him  with  the  whole  debt. 

The  pitiable  history  of  this  maienificent  monument  of 

Ciblic  gratitude,  from  its  beginnings,  is  given  by  Van- 
ugli  in  his  deposition.  The  great  architect  represents 
himself  as  being  comptroller  of  her  msjesty's  works ;  and 
as  such  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  model,  which  model 
of  Blenheim  House  her  majesty  kept  in  her  palace,  and 
gave  her  commands  to  issue  nvmey  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  Mr  Travers,  the  queen's  surveyor-general; 
that  the  lord  treasurer  appointed  lier  majesty's  own  offi- 
cers to  supervise  these  w<»rks ;  that  it  was  upon  defect  of 
■onev  from  the  Treasury  that  the  workmen  grew  uneasy ; 
tfiat  the  work  was  stopped,  till  further  orders  of  money 
fttmi  the  Treasury ;  that  the  queen  then  ordered  enough 
to  secure  it  from  winter  weather ;  that  afterwards  she  or* 
dlered  more  for  payment  of  the  workmen  ;  that  they  were 
paid  in  part ;  and  upon  Sir  John's  telling  them  the  queen's 
resolution  to  grant  them  a  further  supply,  {after  a  aUp  put 
ttiibjf  the  dtdcheuft  onfer)  thev  went  on  arid  incurred  the 
present  debt ;  that  this  was  afterwards  brought  into  the 
nouse  of  commons  as  the  debt  of  the  crown,  not  owing 
from  the  queen  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  but  to  the 
workmen,  and  this  by  the  queen's  officers. 

During  the  uncertain  progress  of  the  building,  and  while 
the  workmen  were  often  in  deep  arrears,  it  would  seem 
that  the  architect  oAen  designed  to  involve  the  Marlbo- 
roughs  in  its  fate  and  hts  own ;  he  probably  thought  that 
■ome  of  their  round  million  mtchl  bear  to  be  chipf»ed,  to 
finish  his  great  work,  with  which,  too,  their  tlory  was  so 
nitimately  connected.  The  famous  diitchess  had  evi- 
dently put  the  duke  on  the  de'en«ive ;  but  once,  perhaps, 
was  the  duke  on  the  point  of  indulging  some  generous  ar- 
chitectural fancv,  when  lo!  Aiossa  stepped  forwards  and 
'put  a  stop  to  the  buikiing.' 

When  Vanbrugh  at  length  produced  the  warrant  of 
Lord  Oodolphin,  empowering  him  torontrart  for  ihe  duke, 
lliis  innrument  was  utterly  disclaimed  bv  Marlb«iroiigh; 
4w  duke  declares  it  existed  without  hu  knowledge;  and 


that  if  such  an  instrument  fiir  a  moment  wa«  lo  be  hM 
valid,  no  man  would  be  safe,  but  might  be  nuned  by  ika 
act  of  another ! 

Vanbrugh  seema  to  have  involved  the  intrieacy  of  Ui 
plot,  till  it  tell  into  some  contradictions.  The  queen  he  had 
not  found  difficuh  to  manage;  but  after  her  death,  wbaa 
the  Treasury  failed  in  its  goMen  source,  he  seems  to  liava 
sat  down  to  contrive  how  to  make  the  duke  the  great 
debtor.  Vanbrugh  swears  that  *  He  himself  looked  opoa 
the  crown,  as  engaged  to  :he  l>ike  of  Mariborongh  (or  tea 
expense  i  but  that  he  believes  the  workmen  always  looked 
U|ion  the  duke  as  their  paymaster.'  He  advances  so  far,  as  ic 
swear  that  he  made  a  contract  with  particular  workmsa, 
which  contract  was  not  unknown  to  the  duke.  This  was  not 
denied ;  but  the  duke  in  his  reply  observes,  that  *  ha  knew 
not  that  the  workmen  were  em|^ved  for  A»s  acc«Hint,  or  by 
iUs  own  agent :'— never  having  heard  tiU  Sir  John  pro* 
duced  the  warrant  from  LorclGodolphin,  that  Sir  Jobs 
was  *  his  surveyor  V  which  he  disdaima. 

Our  architect,  however  opposite  bis  depontinm  appear, 
contrived  to  become  a  witness  to  such  facts  as  tended  ta 
conclude  the  duke  lo  be  the  debtor  for  the  buildmg;  and 
*  in  his  depositions  has  taken  as  much  rare  to  have  the 
guilt  of  {lerjury  without  the  punishment  of  ii,  as  any  ana 
could  do.'^  He  so  managed,  though  he  has  not  sworn  to 
contradictions,  that  the  natural  tendency  of  one  part  of  his 
evidence  presses  one  wav,  aixl  the  natural  tt  ndency  s( 
another  part  pressea  the  direct  contrary  way.  In  his'lor^ 
mer  memoriaJ,  the  main  design  was  to  diaengaffe  the  duke 
from  the  debt ;  in  his  depositions,  the  main  design  was  to 
charge  the  duke  with  the  debt.  Vanbrugh,  it  must  ba 
confessed,  exeriid  not  less  of  his  dramatic  than  his  atrdn* 
tectiiral  genius  in  the  building  of  Blenheim ! 

*  The  Case'  concludes  with  an  eliiquent  reflectya, 
where  Vanbrugh  is  distingui»hed  as  tht-  man  of  genvM, 
though  not,  in  this  predicament,  the  man  of  honour.  *  It 
at  last  the  charge  run  into  by  order  of  the  crown  must  ba 
upon  the  duke,  yet  th*  infamy  of  it  must  go  upon  another, 
who  wss  perhaps  the  only  Architect  in  the  worki  capable 
of  building  such  a  house  :  and  the  only  fnend  in  the  world 
capable  c^ contriving  to  lay  the  debt  upon  one  ti>  wbomht 
was  so  highly  obliged.' 

There  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  depositions  of  Vanbrugh, 
by  which  we  might  infer  that  the  idea  of  Blenheim  House 
might  have  originated  with  the  duke  himadf ;  he  swears 
that  in  1704,  the  duke  met  him,  and  told  him  Ae  denigned 
to  build  a  house,  and  must  consult  him  about  a  model,  ^; 
btit  it  was  tlie  queen  who  ordered  the  present  botise  to  be 
built  with  all  expedition.' 

The  whole  conduct  of  this  national  edifice  was  unworthy 
of  the  nation,  if  in  truth  the  nati<in  ever  entered  heaniiy 
into  it.  No  specific  sum  had  been  voted  in  pariianseotfor 
so  grest  an  undertaking;  which  afterwards  was  the  occa- 
sion of  involving  all  the  parties  concerned  in  trouble  and 
liti^aiion,  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  architect;  aiMl  I  think 
wo  shall  see,  by  Vanbrugh*s  letters,  was  finished  at  the 
sole  charge,  and  even  under  the  superintendence,  of  l^ 
duchess  herself!  It  may  be  a  question;  whether  this  mag* 
nificent  monument  of  glory  did  not  rather  originate  in  the 
spirit  of  party,  in  the  urgent  desire  of  the  queen  to  allay  tht 
pride  ana  jealousies  <»f  the  Marlboroughs.  From  the  ctr 
cumstance  to  which  Vanbrugh  has  sworn,  that  the  duke 
had  designed  to  have  a  house  built  by  Vanbrugh,  befnrt 
Blenheim  had  been  resolved  on,  we  may  suppose  that  this 
intention  of  the  duke's  afforded  the  queen  a  suggestion  sf 
a  national  edifice. 

Archdeacon  Coze,  in  his  life  of  Marlborough,  has  ob« 
scurely  alltided  to  'lie  circumstances  attending  the  build* 
ing  of  Blenheim.  '  T^e  illness  of  the  duke,  arid  the  ledioos 
litigation  which  ensued,  caused  such  delays,  that  little  pre- 
gress  was  made  in  the  work  at  the  lime  of  his  decease. 
In  the  interim,  a  serious  misunderstanding  arose  beiwera 
the  duchess  and  the  architect,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
a  voluminous  correspondence.  Vanbnigh  was  in  ronso- 
qiience  removed,  and  jhe  direction  of  the  building  confided 
to  other  hands,  under  her  own  immediate  superintend* 


This  *  voluminous  correspondence'  would  probably  af^ 
frirH  '  words  that  burn'  of  the  lofty  insolence  of  AtiiS5a^  and 
'  thoughts  that  breathe'  of  ihe  comic  wit ;  it  might  too  re* 
laie,  in  many  curious  points,  to  the  stupendinis  fabric  it- 
self. If  her  grace  connet^cended  to  criticise  its  parts  with 
the  frank  roughness  she  is  known  lo  have  done  to  the  ar» 
chiiect  himself,  his  own  defence  and  explanations  mighl 
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to  l*t  iM  into  the  brwildrrinf;  fancies  (if  hin  majticml 
litedare.  Of  that  telf-creathjo  tor  which  he  wa«  ao 
■Mich  abii»e«J  in  hi«  own  day  aa  lu  have  Ut*t  hu  real  avo- 
eatiiia  a«  aa  irchitect,  and  ataod  rondenuied  for  poaieritj 
■I  the  vtWatile  bi.ttrrnet«  of  Lord  Orfiird,  niMhinf  w  left  for 
Ma  but  uurown  c<NiviciioiM-^o  behiild,  and  to  b«  r»r  ever 
•atooulMMi !  Ikit  *  ihia  volufnin«iiu  c«i«Te«i|MMideiice  V  Alat ! 
tiie  hiaiorian  of  war  and  |iolitica  overknikii  nith  cmiieinpt 
iIm  httiv  aecrei  biaiuries  of  art^and  of  human  nature  !—> 
•ad  *a  ToUmunoua  correspoitdeuce*  which  indicates  to 
■Mich,  and  on  which  not  a  soiiiary  idea  ia  bestowed,  has 
oolv  served  to  petrify  our  curiomiy  ! 

Of  this  qiiarrc-l  between  the  faimxis  duchess  and  Van- 
Wugh  I  have  oiilv  recovered  several  vivacioiM  ••xtracts 
from  confidential  letters  of  Vanbrugii*s  to  J«c«>b  T«»nson. 
There  wax  an  equality  of  the  gvttiu*  of  invention ,  as  weD 
as  rancMir,  in  her  itrace  and  the  wit :  whether  Aiussa, 
like  Vanbnigh,  onuld  have  liad  tiie  patience  to  have  ci»m- 
poacd  a  ctuntniy  of  five  acts  I  will  nm  determine ;  but  un- 
quesiioiiaMy  she  could  have  dictated  many  scenes  with 
Mjual  spirit.  We  have  seen  Vanbrufh  attempting  to  turn 
tiie  delbts  incurred  by  the  b<iilding  of  Bienbeiui  on  the 
duke  ;  we  n»w  learn,  'fur  the  first  time,  that  the  duchess, 
with  equal  aptitude,  conirived  a  counier-pluc  to  luru  the 
4ebts  (HI  Vaiibru;:li ! 

'  I  have  the  minforiune  of  lofiin^,  Pir  I  now  see  little 
hopes  of  ever  ifetiing  it,  nearly  9O001.  fine  to  me  f<ir  many 
yanrs*  servicn,  plaj^ue,  and  inMible,  at  Blrnlieim,  which 
that  wicked  woman  of  *  Marlb«ir<»ugh'  is  so  far  from  pay- 
ing me,  thai  the  duke  being  sued  by  some  of  tli%  workmen 
Car  wcNk  done  there,  she  has  tried  to  turn  the  dibidue  to 
ibem  up<Hi  im;,  Air  which  I  thuik  she  out  hi  to  b«i  lian)(ed.' 

In  1 7SS.  on  occasion  of  the  duke's  death.  Vaiihrurii  fives 
•a  acoHiQt  to  Ttmson  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Marlbo* 
fOUk'hs,  wiih  a  caustic  tiMich  at  his  illustrimis  victims. 

'  Ttie  Duke  of  Marlborou);h*s  treasure  exceeds  the  most 
•xtravairaiii  gue>s.  The  grand  setiUnient,  which  it  was 
Mspecteti  lier  f  race  had  broken  to  pieees,  stsnds  g(Kid, 
and  liaiids  an  immense  wealih  to  LiirtI  Godolfiliiii  and  bis 
auccesiMirM.  A  r<Mind  million  has  hi'en  ONMrinx  abiiui  in 
kwns  on  the  land-lax,  4^.  This  the  Treasury  knew  he- 
fore  he  dit<d,  an<l  this  was  exclusive  f>f  lii^  *  land  ;*  his 
lOOOf.  a  year  Uf»on  ihe  post-office;  his  m<>rtirsfe«  iiptm  a 
distressed  estati- ;  hi-  South  Sea  Ktork  ;  hii*  annuities,  and 
which  wrre  not  *iibi»cribed  in,  ai»d  beside*  what  is  in 
foreign  banks ;  and  yet  this  man  could  iietiher  pay  his 
workmen  thsT  bills,  nor  his  architect  his  salary. 

*He  hii«  fivcn  his  widfiw  (mav  aSc«»t'iiih  ensign  frt 
h^r!)  lOOOOf.  a  yea;  to  tpoil  Blenheim  her  anm  «wy; 
12,00(M.  a  «e<tr  to  keep  her»elt  clean  and  go  to  law ;  S,O00f. 
a  year  In  L^^rd  Kiakon  for  present  maintenance ;  and 
Lord  Godoiphin  only  5.000/.  a  year  jointure,  if  he  outlives 
My  hu!v ;  ihis  la«t  is  a  wretched  ariK-le.  The  rest  »/  the 
beap,  Inr  these  are  but  tmippinys.  eoes  to  Lord  Godol|»liin, 
•od  s«»  on.     She  will  have  40,000f.  a  vcar  tn  pnarni.* 

Ato'sa,  as  the  quarrel  heated  and  the  plot  thickened, 
with  the  maliriou»ness  of  Puck,  and  the  hau|{h(iiies»of  an 
Sn>press  of-Blenheim,  invented  the  most  rruel  innuli  that 
ever  architect  endured!— one  fierfecily  characteristic  of 
that  extraordiuary  woman.  Vanbiugh  went  to  Blenheim 
with  his  lady,  in  a  r(»mpany  from  Castle  Howard,  another 
■la^niticent  ro^uiumeiit  «tf  his  singular  genius. 

*  We  staid  two  nights  in  Wtwidslork  :  but  there  was  an 
order  to  ihe  iiervants,  inidrr  her  grace's  own  hand^  net  to 
kt  me  enter  Blenheim  /and  lest  that  shfiuld  not  mortify  me 
enfiii|{h,  slie  hMvinK  s«Mnehow  learned  that  my  wtfe  was  of 
the  company,  sen/  an  erpnee  the  night  Mire  we  came  thert^ 
with  ordrrs  that  if  the  ranie  with  the  Castle  Howard  li- 
dieSfthe  servanU  should  not  suffer  her  to  see  either  house, 
garden«,  or  even  to  enter  the  park  :  »o  f  he  was  forced  to 
•It  all  day  Icm;  snd  keep  me  company  at  the  inn !' 

This  wan  a  oovp  de  tiheatrt  in  this  joint  cnnedy  r>f  Atns- 
ta  and  Vai.bnigh !  Tlie  architect  of  Blenheim,  liAing  his 
•yes  towanls  his  own  massive  grandeur,  exiled  to  a  dull 
km,  and  imprisoned  with  one  wito  required  rather  to  be 
aonnoled.  than  capable  of  consolinc  the  enrafed  architect ! 

In  1725,  Atossa  «ill  pursrim;  her  hunted  prey,  had 
driven  it  to  a  snot  which  she  flattered  herself  wimiU  en- 
close it  with  the  security  of  a  preservatory.  This  pro- 
due»»d  th*!  following  exptotion ! 

*  I  have  b*»rn  forced  into  chancery  by  that  B.  B.  B.  the 
Dnche«s  of  Marlbomuf h,  where  she  has  gm  an  iri«inrti«»n 
■fmn  me  bv  her  friend  the  late  good  chancetlnr  (Ksri  of 
Maedeafield,)  who  dedamd  that  I  was  narer  employed 


by  the  duke,  and  ihereftira  bad  no  demand  upon  kia  oolala 
fiir  my  services  at  Blenheim.  Since  my  hands  were  ibua 
tied  up  fnmi  trying  by  law  to  recover  my  arrear,  1  hava 
prevailed  wuh  Sir  Robert  Walpole  Is  hdp  me  inn  ■cAian 
whidi  i  fempeerd  t»  hhn.bisf  wluch  I  got  m^i  money  m  tfitf 
qf  the  A«ssy*«  tetth.  My  carrying  the  p,^nt  emragee  her 
mircA,  and  the  m«ir«  betau-e  it  i^  of  coti>id«rable  weight 
in  my  i>man  fortune,  which  she  baa  heartily  endeavoured 
so  to  destroy  as  to  throw  me  into  an  Kug  imS  hastilo.  thara 
to  finish  my  dava,  as  /  began  them,  in  a  /VsnrA  sas.* 

Plot  for  picl :  and  the  superior  ciaioM  «»f  oimi  of  prae* 
tiaed  invention  are  vindicated !  The  wriit-r,  lont  arcua* 
lomed  to  oomedy-wriimg,  has  excelled  the  pelf«taugbl 
geniua  of  Atossa.  The  *  scheme'  by  whirh  Vanbrugb'a 
fertile  invention,  aided  by  Sir  R<ibert  Walpule,  finally 
circumvented  the  avaricious,  ihe  haughty,  and  the  capn* 
cious  Atuaaa,  remains  iiniokJ,  unless  it  is  alluded  to  by  iba 
pasraite  in  Lord  Orford's  *  Anecdotes  of  Paiating.'  whera 
lie  informs  ua  that  the  *  duchess  quarrelled  with  Sir  JukA 
and  went  to  law  with  him  ;  but  though  he  fntmi  inkeim 
the  right,  or  rather  Aeeoasr  he  proved  to  be  in  ike  right,  ska 
empkived  Sir  Chnstoplier  Wren  to  buiki  the  bouse  ia  8c. 
Jaines'^it  Park.* 

I  have  to  add  a  curious  discovery  respecting  Vaakriifh 
himself,  which  explaius  a  circumstance  in  kb  bio  aol 
hitherto  understood. 

In  all  the  bioitraphies  of  Yanbrugh,  from  the  tiam  of 
Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Piwis,  the  early  part  of  the  Ule  of 
this  man  of  genius  remains  unknown.  It  i<«  saki  be  da^ 
fcended  frtim  an  anrieiit  family  in  Cheehire,  which  eaaM 
originally  fmm  fVanee,  ihoiiyh  by  the  name,  which  propeHj 
written  wouki  be  Van  Bru§hf  he  would  appear  to  be  of 
Dnteh  exiraciton.  A  laie  is  universally  repeated  that  Sir 
Jt»hn  on<:e  visiting  France  in  the  prosecution  of  his  atJ^B 
fectural  oiudies,  while  taking  a  survey  of  some  fortifica* 
ti«iiw,  excited  alarm,  ^nd  was  carried  to  Ihe  Baslila; 
where,  to  deepen  ihe  interests  of  the  story,  he  i>k«iched  % 
variety  of  comedies,  which  he  muKi  have  rommuaicated 
to  the  gf>vernor,  wha,  whispering  it  doubtless  as  an  aflair 
of  state  to  several  of  the  noblesse,  these  admirers  af 
'sketches  of  comedies'— English  ones  no  doubi"pro» 
cured  the  release  of  this  Eni{lish  Moliere.  Thi^  isle  ia 
fanher  confirmed  by  a  very  odd  circuins'ance.  Sir  Jtiha 
b«nlt  at  Greenwich,  on  the  spot  still  called  '  Vanbnigb'a 
FieMs,*  two  wliitn«ical  houses :  one  on  the  side  of  Greea- 
wich  Park  is  still  called  *ihe  Bastile-H«iuse,'  buijt  on  its 
model,  to  ct>mmemnrate  tl>is  impriiioniiient. 

N««(  a  w<»rd  of  this  detailed  story  h  probably  tme  !  ikat 
the  Baetile  wa«  an  object  whicli  sometimes  occupied  thm 
imaginaiiifn  of  ot:r  architect,  is  |irt>bable  ;  for,  by  ike  letter 
we  have  just  qiHHed,  we  dii«iiver  from  himself  the  singa* 
lar  inrkleiit  of  Vsnbriiirh^  havinx  been  horn  n  fit  ff^*^. 

Desirous  |imbably  of  concealing  his  alien  oriifin,  this  cir« 
cumstance  cast  his  early  days  into  ob<icunty.  He  felt  that 
he  was  a  Briton  in  all  respects  but  that  of  hia  simrular 
birth.  The  anr«'stnrs  of  Vanbnigh,  who  wa«  of  CheekmWm 
said  to  be  of  fVeneh  extraction,  ihoueh  with  a  ftmtfk 
name,  marri^  Sir  Dtidley  Carleion's  daughter.  We  ara 
toM  he  had  *  politkal  connexions ;'  and  i»ne  of  his  *  politi- 
eal'  tours  had  probably  occasioned  his  confinement  in  that 
•tate-dungeon,  where  hia  lady  was  delivere«i  </ her  burdea 
of  love.  The  odd  fancy  of  building  a  '  BasiiJeJinusa' 
at  Greenwich,  a  fortifi«HJ  prison!  surges  ed  to  bis  firaC 
life-writer  the  fine  romance ;  which  must  m>w  be  thn>ws 
a»ide  among  those  literary  fictions  ihe  French  distrngniah 
by  the  softening  and  yet  impudent  term  nf  'jfiif pAifs  kmw 
mrddeeP  with  which 'fitrmerly  Tarillas  and  his  <imitatori 
furnished  their  pages ;  lies  wKich  looked  like  facts ! 

SCCBCT   HISTOaV   OP  aiK  WALTS  A    RAWLZMB.* 

Rawleigh  exercised  in  perfection  incompatible  taleiit8| 
and  hia  character  connects  the  oppnaiie  extremes  of  oar 
nature !  His  *  book  of  life,'  with  its  incidents  of  proa* 
perity  and  adversity,  of  gltiry  and  humiliation,  was  ac 
chequered  as  the  novelist  would  desire  fur  a  tale  uf  fiction. 
Yet  in  this  mighty  genius  there  hos  an  imsiisperied  die* 
position,  which  requires  to  be  demonstrated,  before  it  ia 
posstMe  to  cnficeive  its  reality.  From  his  earliest  da3ra 
he  betrayed  the  genius  of  an  mfwnlarrr.  which  prevailed 
in  his  character  to  the  latest ;  and  it  often  involved  him 

*  Rawleigh,  ss  wss  practised  to  a  much  later  period,  wrolt 
his  nsnie  various  ws  vs.    In  the  former  series  of  this  work  ^ 
have  ilr!*rovereti  at  least  how  ic  was  proronnml  hi  hte  ikac 
— ihiin,  Rjiwly.  See  in  Fiiat  Series,  art.  *  Onhography  of  Fia 
per  Names.' 
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il  the  practice  of  mean  artifices  and  petty  deceptions  ; 
which  appear  like  folly  in  the  wisdom  of  a  sage;  like  in- 
aptitude m  the  profound  views  of  a  politician ;  like  cow« 
•raice  in  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero  ;  and  degrade  by 
their  littlenetti  the  grandeur  of  a  character  which  was 
elowd  by  a  splendid  death,  worthy  the  life  of  the  wisest 
tod  ihe  greatest  of  mankind! 

The  sunshine  of  his  days  waa  ia  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
btCh.  Prom  a  boy,  always  dreaming  of  romantic  con- 
qut  ats,  for  he  was  bom  in  an  age  of  heroism  ;  and  formed 
by  nature  for  tho  chivalric  gallantry  of  the  court  of 
a  maiden  quten,  from  the  moment  he  with  such  infinite  art 
east  his  rich  mantle  over  the  miry  spot,  his  life  was  a  pro- 

£  ess  of  glory.  AW  about  Rawleigh  was  splendid  as  the 
ess  he  wore  :  his  female  sovereign,  whose  eyes  loved  to 
dwell  on  men  who  might  have  been  fit  subjecki  for  *  the 
Paerie  C^ueen*  of  Spcni^er,  penurious  of  reward,  only  re- 
compensed her  favourites  by  sufTering  them  to  make  their 
own  fortunes  on  sea  and  land  ;  and  Elizabeth  listened  to 
the  glowing  projects  of  her  hero,  indulging  thai  spirit 
which  could  have  conquered  the  world,  to  have  laid  the  toy 
at  the  feet  of  the  sovereign  ! 

This  man,  this  extraordinary  being,  who  was  prodigal 
of  his  life  and  fortune  on  the  Siianish  main,  in  the  idleness 
of  peace  could  equally  direct  his  invention  to  supply  the 
domestic  wants  of  everj^-day  life,  in  his  project  of  '  an 
office  for  address.*  Nothing  was  too  high  for  his  ambition, 
Bor  too  humble  for  his  »enius.  Pre-eminent  as  a  military 
and  a  naval  commander,  as  a  staleiiman  and  a  student, 
Rawleigh  was  as  intent  on  forming  the  character  of  Prince 
Henry,  as  that  prince  was  studious  of  moulding  his  own 
aspiring  Qualities  by  the  genius  of  the  friend  whom  hecon- 
tamplated.  Yet  the  active  life  of  Ilawleich  is  not  more  re- 
Barkable  than  his  contemplative  one.  He  may  well  rank 
among  the  founders  of  our  literature  :  for  composing  on  a 
■ubjecl  exciting  liitlo  interest,  his  fine  genius  has  sealed  his 
unnnished  volume  with  immortality.  For  magnificence 
of  eloquence,  and  massivcness  of  thought,  we  must  still 
dwell  on  his  paee*.*  Such  was  the  man,  who  was  the 
adored  patron  of  Spenser ;  whom  Ben  Jonson,  proud  of 
calling  other  favourites  *  his  sons,*  honoured  by  iho  title  of 
his  *  father;*  and  who  left  political  instructions  nhidi 
Milton  deigned  to  edit. 

But  how  has  it  happened,  that  of  so  elevated  a  char- 
acter, Gibbon  has  pronounced  that  il  was  '  ambiguous,* 
while  it  is  described  by  Hume  as  *  a  great  but  ill-reiru- 
Uted  mind  ?* 

There  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  this  emi- 
nent man  :  he  practised  the  cunning  of  an  adventurer ; 
a  cunning,  most  humiliaiini;  in  the  narrative  !  The  f;reat 
difficulty  to  overcome  in  this  di!>coveiy  is,  how  to  account 
for  a  sage  and  a  hero  acting  folly  and  cowardice,  and  at- 
tempting to  obtain  by  circuitous  deception,  what  it  may  be 
■opposed  so  magnanimous  a  spirit  would  not  only  dei^n  to 
p<Msess  himself  of  by  direct  and  open  methods. 

Since  the  prcs«!nt  article  was  written,  a  letter,  hitherto 
unpublished,  appears  in  the  recent  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
which  curiously  and  minutely  records  one  of  those  arti- 
fices of  the  kind  which  I  am  about  to  narrate  at  length. 
When  under  Elizabeth,  Rawleigh  was  oncn  in  confine- 
ment, and  it  appears,  that  seeing  the  queen  passing  by,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  wiih  a  strange  resolution  of  com- 
bating with  the  governor  and  his  people ;  declaring  that 
the  mere  mgkt  of  tht  *ueen  had  made  him  desperate,  as 
a  confined  lover  wou.j  Teel  at  the  sight  of  his  mistress. 
Tho  letter  gives  a  minute  narrative  of  Sir  Walier*s 
astoninhing  conduct,  and  carefully  repeats  the  warm 
rpmantic  style  in  which  he  talked  ot*  his  roval  mistress, 
and  his  formal  resolution  to  die  rather  than  exist  out  of 
her  presence.  This  extravagant  Bc«>ne,  with  all  its  eo- 
lonrinir,  has  been  most  elaborately  penned  by  the  ingenius 
latter-writer  with  a  hint  to  the  person  whom  he  addresses, 
to  suflTor  it  to  meet  the  eye  of  their  royal  mistresfss,  who 
could  not  fail  of  admiring  our  new  *  Orlando  Purioso  ;* 
and  soon  after  released  this  tender  prisoner !  To  me  it  is 
evident  that  the  whole  scene  was  got  up  and  concerted  for 
the  occasion,  and  was  the  invention  of  RawIHgh  himself; 
the  romantic  incident  he  well  knew  was  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  queen's  ta^te.  Another  similar  incident,  in  which  I 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  disclosure  of  the  fart,  though 
■ot  of  its  nature,  was  what  Sir  Toby  Matthews  obscurelv 

e  I  shall  give  in  the  article  '  Literary  Unions,*  a  curious  ac> 
connt  how  *  Rawlelt  h*s  History  of  the  World*  was  compueed, 
which  has  hUherto  escapsd  discovery 


alludes  to  his  letters  of  *  the  guilty  blow  he  gave  hiiMelt 
in  the  Tower  ;*  a  passage  which  had  long  excited  my  at- 
tention, till  I  discovered  the  curious  incident  in  some  ma« 
nuscript  letters  of  Lord  Cecil.  Rawleigh  was  then  coa> 
fined  in  the  Tower  for  the  Cobham  conspiracy ;  a  plot  so 
absurd  and  obscure,  that  one  historian  has  nailed  it  a 
*  state-riddle,*  but  for  which,  so  many  years  after,  Haw* 
]eij;h  so  cruelly  lost  his  life. 

Lord  Cecil  gives  an  accotmt  of  the  examiitation  of  tbi 
prisoners  involved  in  this  conspiracy.  '  One  afternoon, 
whilst  diverse  of  us  were  in  the  Tower  examining  some  ot 
these  prisoners,  Sir  Walter  attempted  to  murder  kiaue^f; 
whereof  when  we  were  advertised,  we  came  to  him  and 
found  hiin  in  some  agony  to  be  unable  to  endure  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  protesting  innocency,  with  carlesaness  of 
Itfe ;  and  in  that  humour  he  had  womnded  kimeclf  under  tkt 
right  pap.  hut  no  way  mortalfyj  bang  in  truth  rather  a  aU 
Vian  a  stah^  and  now  very  well  cured  both  in  body  and 
mind.**  This  feeble  attempt  at  suicide,  this  *cui  raiker 
than  stab,*  I  must  place  among  those  scenes  In  the  life  of 
Rawleigh,  so  mean  and  incomprehensible  with  the  genua 
of  tho  man.     If  il  were  nothing  but  one  of  thoao 

*  Fears  of  the  Brave!* 
we  must  now  open  another  of  the 

*  Follies  of  the  Wise  .** 

Rawleigh  returned  from  the  wild  and  deap^rate  vcytff* 
of  Guiana,  with  misery  in  every  shape  ab«>iii  him.*  Hn 
son  had  perished  ;  his  devoted  Keymis  would  nut  Murive 
his  reproach  ;  and  Rawleigh,  wiihtHit  Arrtune  and  without 
hope,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  brooded  over  the  sad 
thought,  that  in  the  hatred  of  the  Spaniard,  and  in  the  po> 
lineal  pusillanimity  of  James,  he  was  arriving  only  to  meet 
inevitable  death.  '  With  thu  presentiment,  he  uad  even 
wished  to  give  up  his  ship  to  the  crew,  h.*d  they  consented 
to  land  him  in  Prance ;  but  he  waa  probably  irresolute  ia 
this  decision  at  sea,  as  he  was  afierwanls  at  land,  where 
hn  wished  to  ewrape,  and  refused  to  flv :  the  clearest  intei- 
teci  wa9  darkened,  and  magnaninriy  itself  became  humil- 
iaied,  fliiaiing  between  the  sense  of  honour  and  of  life. 

Rawleigh  landed  in  his  native  county  of  Deviin:  hit 
arrival  was  the  common  topic  of  conversation,  and  ho  wif 
the  object  of  ccntiure  or  of  commiseration  :  but  his  persea 
waa  not  molested,  till  the  fears  of  James  became  mort 
urgent  than  his  pity. 

The  Ccrvantic  Gondomar,  whr«e  *  quips  and  quidites* 
had  concealed  the  cares  of  state,  one  day  rushed  mto  the 
preiience  of  Jtimes,  breathlessly  callino  out  for'  audience? 
and  compressing  his  *  ear-piercing*  message  into  the 
laconic  abruptness  of '  piratas !  piratas !  piraias  **  There 
was  a«;ony  as  well  a«  politics  in  thi.<i  cry  of  Grondomar, 
wh'0!<e  broiher,  the  Spanish  governor,  had  been  massa- 
cred in  ihis  predatory  expedition.  The  fimid  monarch, 
terrified  at  lhi.«  tragical  appearance  of  hi^  faceiious  friend, 
saw  at  once  the  demands  of  the  whole  Spaiu:>h  cabmet, 
and  vented  his  palliative  in  a  gentle  proclamation.  Raw- 
leigh having  settled  his  affairii  in  the  Wot,  set  nfTi^ir  Lnn> 
don  lo  ap|>ear  before  the  king,  in  consequence  of  the  procla^ 
maii'Hf).  A  few  miles  from  PIvmniith,  he  was  met  by  Sir 
Lewis  Siiicley,  vice-admiral  «>f  Devon,  a  kinsman  and  a 
friend,  who,  in  communication  with  eov«rnmen',  had  ac- 
cepted a  sort  of  eurveiliance  over  Sir  Walter.  It  is  said, 
(and  wiil  be  credited,  when  we  hear  the  story  of  Siudey) 
that  he  had  set  hi^  heart  on  the  ehip^  as  a  probable  good 
purchase ;  and  on  the  permm,  against  whom,  to  colour  bb 
natural  treachery,  he  pmfessed  an  old  hatred.  Hp  first 
seized  on  Rawleigh  more  like  the  kinf>man  than  the  vice* 
admiral,  and  proposed  travelling  together  to  London,  and 
baiting  at  thf  houses  of  the  friends  of  Rawlriifh.  Tha 
warrant  which  Siucley  in  the  meanwhile  had  desired  wai 
in«tanily  despatched,  and  the  bearer  was  one  Manoury, 
Prench  empiric,  who  was  evidently  sent  to  act  the  part  ka 
did,— a  part  played  at  all  times,  and  the  last  title  in  French 
politics,  that  so  often  had  recourse  to  this  instrument  (^ 
state,  is  a  Mtmton  ! 

Rawleigh  still,  however  was  not  placed  onder  any  harsh 

♦  These  letters  were  written  by  Lord  Cecil  to  Sir  Thomaa 
Parry,  our  .imbssffstlnr  in  France,  and  were  transcribed  firoia 
the  ropV'tKxik  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry's  rorrenpontlence,  whiek 
Is  preaervetl  in  the  Prpysian  library  at  Cnmt.rNlfe. 

t  My  friend,  Mr  Hamper,  of  Derlif  nd  House,  Blrmlnirhaa^ 
amnnv  other  rurloiw  collections  which  he  po««ef<8es,  InfoniM 
me  that  he  has  *  a  manuscript  of  dr  posit  ions  taken  in  8ral8 
relative  ut  the  tomes  of  some  merchants  who  had  been  plia^ 
dersd  by  Sir  Walter  hi  this  voyage.* 
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&  hvad,  he  neird  ■bwil,  and  once  unrii  himaFir  iriih 
■urh  tbilenn  apian  a  pilhr  in  iba  iilkijiihatLbere  va* 
■D  daub  of  hii  maladf .  Hawkifh'*  ■tninl  mm  neniDg 
ffitrred  Btucief'i  ebamber,  declared  that  hi>  naairr  oa* 
eui  of  hla  anan,  be  ibai  he  had  jut  b  fl  bio  infaiiabin 
tipoB  at)  Tuin,  gnaoinc  the  ruahea  upon  ihe  flour.  On 
Studry'a  enlranee,  Rivlrl^h  Haa  raring,  and  raeling  ia 
aiiofli  conrutainna.  Eluclry  ordend  hini  tu  be  chafed  and 
Cnrnied,  UMl  lUoleigh  ilieraarila  laughed  at  ihie  actaa 

lerT  phv'ician. 

Sui  Raxleiph  fuunil  it  reijuiml  anna  nun  TuiUe  uid 

ai<.  The  romiii  norliFd  ao  ■lt>i>l};.  ihal  Manniirj  »ai 
ieaiful  In  rvpeal  The  doata.     Rawlrigh  inifuired,  wheiher 

binitiiX(hMilr.  wiikaul  injurini  hia  health.  The  FfBcb- 

rtw  »kin,  "hichBuuld  «ve  him  Ihe  apfiearaDca  of  a  leper. 
■Thai  will  do!'  uid  Raoltigh,  -for  iha  lorda  will  br 
afraid  lanpproach  nw.tud  briidee  it  *iU  nmra  ihrir  piiy.' 
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aeeni.  The  phTairiina  pronniinced  ihe  diaeait  nwttal 
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Aaaepnatd.    hheitrannli 


i>l>ini..iliaa 

!»  ■I.uhaau     .. 


mnct!^  "  •  prill-deal- 
lautwn  hadai. 


fidani ,  bow  the/  ihowU  CM  day  laujth  for  liariai  tbn  co* 
icned — ihe  kiair,  council  ubykiciana,  Siianianla  and  all. 
The  eicuae  R.wlei^b  uffeieu  (or  ihu  eu».eof  |.:or  aliv 
lagema,  ao  unworihy  of  hia  (temu.,  vaa  i..  oblam  lima  a>d 
accluaioD  b>r  tiuuiif  hu  apiilagy,  or  vmunAiinn  uf  Lia 
Toraga,  wliich  baa  cuoie  dvwp  toua  iii  hia  'Remaaia.' 
'  The  prctihat  DavKj  did  make  binueir  a  foot,  aid  luffeied 

tuui  enemira,'  lani  Raoltighin  hu  lael  ipetch.  Bnlw, 
too,  waa  aoolher  eianphi.  But  hia  diKerniDrBI  ofltB 
preiailed  orer  thia  nK.cLtr]iol  hia  r|iitit.     It.a  king  &■ 


repbed.  '  TlieJ 
Aeof  Biroa,  10 


[  Ihink  himieir  bagipy  lo  aend  fn 


e  pu'iKuiaia,  ibai  Sir 
beeuuldlutaawhiBK 
ha  ahi.uld  niak« 


_ .',  and   would  force   Ihe  ki*|  •! 

Spain  to  wriir  ipin  EoglaDd  m  hia  faTiini.' 

Rawlrigh  at  iengih  prupoatd  a  Ilif  hi  lo  F>a»e«  with 
ManovryiWhi  declarra  ihal  it  waa  then  he  revealed  M 
Siuden  wliat  be  bad  hiiheno  eaacealed,  thai  Sitwley 
miehl<li«btihiangilaDce.    Rawletfh  now  prrceirad  ibat 


a   iJayint 


luelev  ihrougfa  Manowy, 
3<l>ei-ki.are.  R.>lri>h  f 
nadein  iliefaahivn  of  be 
I  a  ruby  in  ihe  midit.' 
linrman  and  frirnd,  ikat 


o  Franci 


iriaenied  Sivda* 
ilpo.derMJ  wilh 
Bui  Siucley  i.k 


Ihe  French  quark  look  h 

waa   nrrformed:     ihe  jufgle   waa  cnmplrie :     aad 

niilT  of  a  aagr  and  a  hern,  Hhnn  B.i>Iiutu»  had  leii 
lo  luUy ;  and  who,  in  nolaling  Iha  dignily  oT  hia  own  i 
raoar,  had  onlr  equalled  binut^r  *itb  mlgar  kna 
men  Khaetulleil  Ihal  ibeciicunvrnleriaair 


r  Stnclr/  were  mora  iBtiical*.     Thia  nerleel  lilaln  had 

Dce  with  any  i^lTrr  In  aaabl  Ranlii^  in  hia  eacapa  ;  t^ 

rif  h ;  he  carried  about  him  a  licenao  lo  betray  him,  and 
'aa  inakiBf  hia  profilof  Ibsvielim  kelbrr  hedriifered  him 


■I  Saliihur 
Capiab  Ki 

leigb'arel.! 


Rawlei(h  waa 
■  lo  L-mi<v'u 


leigh'aarrranlaeied  Jiidaa,  and  heiravei 
William  Herberl,  emwn  lo  Stuelej,  and 

nithl  lor  Si|-hi  vaa  now  filed,  but  he  rnn 

him ;  and  »bn.  indeed,  hifnmted  bjr  hia 

had  auddrnly  •iirp riled  R^olcifh  p<itlinl< 

The  |>anr  Biet  at  li.e  appninied  placr;  Bir  Lewiallii 

ley  with  hia  aon,  and  Rawleigh  dirguiaed.    Btiirley  in 


jDf  rowed   rwpniy  alrnkra.befi^e  I 

),  ibal  Mr.  Herbert  had  laiely  lake 

da  it;e  bridire.  hut  had  relumed  dn> 

Hawleieh  iaatanily  eiprcHed  hi 


a  if  Iherdid  bm  Diocnd.    Erci 


CURIOSITIES   OF 


•rnne  by  the  earneft  conduct  ofStiicIfy,  and  a  new  npirit 
wa«  infased  inio  the  rowort.  A«  ihev  drew  netr  Grtrro- 
wich,  a  whnrry  crossed  ihem.  Rawli-igh  declared  itcamv 
to  diHCover  them.  Kins  tried  lo  allay  his  fears,  and  as* 
Wired  him  that  if  once  they  reached  (jrravesend,  he  would 
hazard  his  life  lo  jtet  to  Tilhury.  But  in  these  delays  and 
discussions,  the  tide  was  railing;  th«^  watermm  declared 
they  could  not  reach  Gravesend  before  inornin];;;  Raw* 
Irtish  would  have  landed  at  Purfleet,  and  the  boaiswam 
M»c(Hira«;ed  him ;  for  there  it  was  thou((ht  he  could  pro- 
euro  horses  for  Tilbury.  Sir  Lewis  Siucley  too  was  tea* 
lous ;  and  declared  he  was  content  to  carry  the  cloak-bag 
in  his  own  shoulders,  fur  half  a  mile,  but  King  declared 
that  it  was  useless,  ihny  could  not  at  that  hour  get  horses. 


|0jMby  land. 


'bey  rowed  a  mile  beyond  Woolwich,  approaching 
two  or  three  ketches,  when  the  bosiswain  doubted 
whether  any  of  these  were  the  one  he  had  provided  to  fur- 
Bish  them.  '  We  are  betrayed  !*  cried  Rawleigh,  and  or- 
dered the  watermen  to  row  back :  he  strictly  eiamined 
fk»  boatswain,  alas  !  hit  ingenuity  was  baffled  by  a  shuf- 
fling  villain,  whose  real  answer  appeared  when  a  wherry 
hailed  the  boat ;  Rawleigh  observed  that  it  contained  Her- 
kart's  crew.  He  saw  that  all  was  now  discovered.  He 
Cook  Stucley  aj^ide ;  his  ingenious  mind  still  suggesting 

Cxyects  for  himself  to  retumliome  in  safety,  or  how  Stuc- 
y  mi^ht  plead  that  he  had  only  pretended  to  go  with 
Rawleigh,  to  aeise  on  his  private  papers.  They  whis- 
ked together,  and  Rawleigh  took  some  things  from  his 
pocket,  and  handed  them  to  Siuclry  ;  probably  more  *  ru- 
bies powdered  with  diamonds.'— Some  effect  was  instan- 
taneously produced:  for  the  tender  heart  of  his  friend 
8tucley  relented,  and  he  not  only  re|>eatedly  embraced 
bim  With  eitraordinary  warmth  of  affection,  but  was  volu- 
ble in  effusions  <if  friendship  and  fidelity.  Stucley  persuad- 
ed Rawltrigh  to  land  at  Gravesend,  the  strange  wherry 
which  had  dogged  them  landing  at  the  same  time ;  these 
were  people  beioaging  to  Mr  Herbert  and  Sir  William  St 
John,  who,  it  seems,  had  formerly  shared  in  the  spoils  of 
this  unhappy  hero.  On  Greenwich  bridge,  Stucley  ad- 
vised Captain  King  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  Sir 
Waller,  that  King  should  confess  that  he  had  joined  with 
8tucley  to  betray  his  master;  and  Rawleigh  lent  himtielf 
to  the  suggestion  of  Stucley,  of  whose  treachery  he  might 
fltill  be  uncertain ;  but  King,  a  rou^h  and  honest  teamen, 
declared  that  he  would  not  share  in  the  odium.  At  the 
moment  he  refused,  Stucley  arrested  the  captain  in  the 
king's  name,  committing  him  to  the  charge  of  Herbert's 
men.  They  then  proceeded  to  a  tavern,  but  Rawleigh, 
who  now  viewed  the  mon«ter  in  his  true  shape,  observed, 
*8ir  Lewis,  these  actions  will  nut  turn  tml  to  your  credit ;' 
•ml  on  the  following  day,  when  they  passed  through  the 
Tower-gate,  Rawleigh  turning  to  Kin^,  obi^erved, '  Stuc- 
ley  and  my  servant  Cotterell  have  betrayed  me.  You  nred 
b«  in  no  tear  of  danger,  but  as  for  me.  it  is  I  who  am  the 
mark  that  is  shot  at.'  Thus  concludes  the  narrative  of 
Captain  King.  The  fate  of  Rawleigh  soon  verified  the 
^diction. 

This  long  narrative  of  treachery  will  not,  however,  be 
Ctxnplete,  unless  we  wind  it  up  w'uU  the  fate  of  the  infa- 
mous Stucley.  Fiction  gives  perfection  to  its  narratives, 
by  the  privilege  it  enjoys  of  dis|>osing  of  its  criminals  in 
the  most  exemplary  manner ;  but  the  labours  of  the  histo. 
rian  are  not  always  refreshed  by  this  moral  pleasure.  Re- 
tribution is  not  always  discovered  in  the  present  stage  of 
human  eiistence,  yet  history  is  perhaps  equally  delightful 
•a  fiction,  whenever  its  perfect  catastrophes  resemble 
those  of  romantic  invention.  The  present  is  a  splendid 
Mamplo. 

I  have  discovered  the  secret  history  of  Sir  Lewis  Stuc- 
ley, in  several  manuscript  leiler«  of  the  times. 

Rawleigh,  in  hi^  admirable  address  from  the  scaffold, 
where  he  seemed  lo  be  rather  one  of  the  spectators  than 
the  sufferer,  declared  he  forgave  Sir  Lewis,  for  he  had  for- 
given all  men ;  but  he  was  bound  in  charity  to  caution  all 
men  a<!ainst  him,  ami  such  as  he  is !  Rawlt- igh'h  last  and 
solemn  notice  of  the  treachery  of  his  *  kinsman  and  friend' 
was  irrevocably  fatal  to  this  wretch.  The  hearts  of  the 
people  were  open  to  the  deepest  impressions  of  sympathy, 
melting  into  tears  at  the  pathetic  address  of  the  magnani- 
mous spirit  who  had  touched  them  :  in  one  moment  Sir 
Itcvvis  Stucley  became  an  obj'*ct  of  execration  ihroueh- 
cHJl  the  nation ;  he  toon  obtained  a  new  title,  that  of  '  Sir 
Jiida.1,'  and  was  shunned  by  ever}  man.  To  temove  the 
Cain-like  mark,  whkh  God  and  mea  bad  filed  oa  him,  be 


published  an  a|>ology  for  his  cmduct ;  a  perf«»rma«ee 
which,  at  kast,  fur  its  ability,  mi^ht  raise  t*ii:i  in  our  cee- 
sideratiqn ;  but  I  have  since  discovered,  in  mie  of  the  ms« 
miscript  letter-writers,  that  it  was  written  by  Dr  Sharp*, 
who  had  been  a  chaplain  to  Henry  Princv  of  \V  ales.  The 
writer  pleads  in  Stucle>'s  justification,  that  he  was  a  state 
agent ;  that  it  was  lawful  to  lie  for  the  disc>'Vtry  of  trra- 
son  ;  that  he  had  a  personal  haired  towards  na«»l«ix**, 
for  having  abridged  his  father  of  hix  f  hare  uf  some  priio* 
money ;  and  then  enters  more  into  Rawlei«h's  characterj 
who  '  being  desperate  of  any  fortune  here,  agrt-eable  to 
the  height  of  his  mind,  would  have  made  up  his  fortuiiS 
elsewhere,  upon  any  terms  against  his  «>overrign  and  his 
country.  Is  it  not  marvel,'  continues  the  p^nKinifier  nf 
Stucley,  *  that  he  was  angry  with  me  at  Lis  death  for 
brin{{ing  him  back  7  B^^sides,  being  a  man  of  so  great  a 
wit,  it  was  no  small  grief,  that  a  man  of  m«-au  wii  as  I, 
should  be  thought  to  go  bfyotxl  him.  No  ?  Sie  «rs  debt' 
diter  arte.  Ntque  tnim  hxjuatior  utla  ett  quam  neat  €ani' 
/ieea  artt perire na.  (This  apt  laiinity  btrtrays  Dr  Shar(*e.) 
But  why  did  vou  not  execute  your  oomniissinn  bravely 
(openly  ?)— l^hy  3  My  commission  was  t<»  ihe  contrary, 
to  discover  his  pretensions,  and  to  seise  his  secret  pa- 
pers,' kc* 

But  the  doctor,  though  no  unskilful  writer,  here  wrote 
in  vain ;  for  what  ingenuity  can  veil  the  turpitude  of  long 
and  practised  treachery?  To  keep  up  appearances,  Sir 
Judas  resorted  more  than  urually  to  coitrt ;  where,  how- 
ever, he  was  perpetually  enduring  rebiiTii,  or  avoided,  u 
one  infected  with  the  plague  of  treachery.  He  offrred  the 
king,  in  his  own  justification,  to  take  the  sacrament,  that 
whatever  he  had  laid  to  Rawleigh's  charge  was  true,  and 
would  produce  two  unexceptionablo  i^itnesres  tndoihe 
like.  *  Why,  then,'  replied  his  majesty,  *the  m«ire  mali- 
cious was  Sir  Waller  to  utter  these  speechen  at  his  death.' 
Sir  Thomi.s  Badger,  who  stood  by,  otMerved, '  Let  ihe  king 
take  off*  Studey's  bead,  as  Stucley  has  done  Sir  Wahri's, 
and  let  him  at  his  death  take  the  sacrament  and  his  oath 
ii}ion  it,  and  I'll  believe  him;  but  till  StiicUy  ln»es  his 
head,  I  shall  credh  Sir  Walter  Raw|f>i|:h's  bare 'affirmative 
before  a  thousand  of  Siuckley's  oaths.  When  Stucley, 
on  pretence  of  giving  an  account  of  his  office,  placrd  him- 
self in  the  audience  chamber  of  the  lord  admiral,  and 
his  lordship  passed  him  without  any  uotire.  Sir  Judas  at* 
tempted  to  address  the  earl;  but  with  a  bittrr  lo«*k  his 
lordship  exclaimed, '  Ba»e  fellow!  darest  thou,  «ho  srt 
the  scorn  and  C(»ntenipt  of  men,  offtr  thyself  in  my  |>rer- 
ence  ?  Were  it  not  in  my  own  hou»e,  I  woold  riid^Vl  thee 
with  my  siafTfor  presuming  on  this  sauciness.'  Tins  annihi- 
lating affront  Stucley  haFtcnrd  to  convev  to  tYr  kinc :  his 
mnjefty  answered  him.  *  What  wouldst  ihou  have  me  do? 
Woulf^t  thou  have  me  hang  him?  Of  my  soul,  if  I  should 
hang  all  that  speak  ill  of  thee,  all  tlit*  trees  of  the  country 
would  not  Fufiire,  so  gr«-at  is  the  number!* 

One  of  the  fretjuent  crimes  of  that  age,  ere  thJ  forgery 
of  bank-notes  exiJ^ied,  was  the  clipping  of  gold  ;  and  this 
was  ofie  of  the  |>rtvate  amusements  suitable  to  the  charac^ 
ter  of  our  Sir  Judas.  Treachery  and  forgery  are  the  sams 
crime  in  a  different  form.  Stucley  received  out  of  the  ex- 
chequer five  hundred  pounds,  as  the  reward  of  his  t«pyh^ 
agt  and  perfiily.  It  was  the  price  of  blood,  ami  was 
hardly  in  his  hands  ere  it  was  turned  into  the  fraudulent 
coin  of  *  the  Cheater !'  He  wss  seized  in  the  palace  ol 
Whitehall,  for  diminishing  the  gold  coin.  *  The  manner 
of  the  discovery,'  sa\s  the  manuscripi-wi  iter,  •  war  strange 
if  my  occasions  would  suffVr  me  to  relate  the  particulars.' 
On  his  examination  he  attempted  to  i^hiA  the  crime  to  his 
own  son,  who  had  fled,  and  on  his  man,  who  being  takrn, 
in  the  words  of  the  Irtler-wriier,  was  *  willing  to  set  the 
saddle  upon  the  right  horse,  and  accused  his  msMer.' 
Manoury  loo,  the  French  empiric,  va«  arrested  at  Ply- 
mouth for  the  same  crime,  and  accused  his  worthy  frieml. 
But  such  was  the  interest  of  Stucley  with  government, 
boiifht  probably  with  his  last  shilling,  and,  as  one  says, 
with  his  last  shirt,  that  he  obtained  his  own,  and  his  son'i 
psrdon,  for  a  crime  that  ought  to  have  finally  concluded 
the  history  of  this  blessed  familv.f     A  nure' rolenm  and 

*'  8tticley*s  humble  petition,  tr^urhing  the  brinrinr  op  Sir 
W.  Rawleigh,  4to,  1618 ;  republished  in  Somer's  Trscts,  vol. 
Hi,  751. 

f  The  snecdofes  respecting  Stucley  I  have  derived  fVrti 
manuscript  letters,  arvl  they  were  consi<lered  lo  be  of  so  dan« 
genius  a  nature,  that  the  writer  recommends  arcrery.  and  re- 
qiieKs  after  reading  ihsi  '  thev  may  be  ban.c*  with  seHi 
Injunctions  I  have  generally  found  thai  the  IsUsrs  wen  ika 
BMre  earsfuUj  pres^ved. 
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trifieal  calMUt»phe  wat  rrrerrrd  fur  the  iHfrfitiioiifl  Sluc- 
ley.  U«  WM  dfpriVMi  of  hii  |>Uc«  of  vic«.adfniral,  and 
left  d«tiitute  in  the  wi*rld.  Abandunvd  by  ait  humao  be- 
■ip,  aiid  moat  probabiy,  by  the  ton  whom  he  had  tutored 
in  tnr  am  of  vitiany,  he  iipDears  to  have  wandered  about 
•n  infanfHii  and  dwtracted  bej^frar.  It  it  poasible  thai  et en 
•o  teareil  a  conscience  may  have  retained  souie  nNuaiaing 
touch  of  i>ei»ibiiiiy. 

———All  are  men, 

Comlemnetl  alike  to  iproan ; 
The  lender  lur  aiH>iher'»  P*iOf 
Tne  uiifeetiiue  fur  hi*  own. 

And  Camden  hae  recorded,  amon^  hie  hmtorical  notec  on 
iame«  I,  iliai  in  Au;ru«i,  16S0,  *Lewu  Siucley,  who  be- 
lray«9d  Sir  Waller  Rawiei^h,  died  in  a  manner  mad.» 
8uch  i«  the  catastrophe  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  dooiet* 
be  Uies;  an  hiatoricaJ  example  not  easily  paralleled  of 
■Bural  retribuiiiin. 

The  secret  prariicet  of  the  '  Sir  Judas  *  of  the  court  of 
Janee  I,  which  1  have  discovered,  throw  lif  ht  on  an  old 
traJiiioii  which  still  ezi»t8  in  the  neifhhourhood  of  Affe- 
ton,  ooce  ilie  residence  r>f  this  wretched  man.  The  c<Hm- 
try  people  have  lonf  entertained  a  notion  that  a  hidden 
treasure  lies  at  the  botiom  of  a  well  in  his  grounds,  guard- 
ed by  »oai«  supernatural  power;  a  tradition  no  doubt 
ori);inaiiiii;  in  thiN  man's  hit tory,  and  an  obscure  allusion 
to  the  fftAd  which  Suicley  received  for  his  bribe,  or  the 
other  Kold  which  he  clipped,  and  mi|;ht  have  there  con- 
cealed. This  IS  a  sirikinjt  instance  </  the  many  historical 
facts  which,  th<»uyh  entirely  unknown  or  forfolten,  may 
be  often  discovered  to  lie  hid,  or  dis]{uised,  in  pedlar  tm- 

dllMMM. 

▲JT   ACTRCVTIC    H AanATITB    OF  THC   LAST  BOUBt  OF 
•la  WALTXa   RAWLSIOH. 

The  close  of  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Rawleifh  was  as 
exiranrdmary  as  many  parts  of  his  varied  history  :  the 
pntni|ititude  and  sprif^hlhiiers  of  hiji  ifenius,  his  careless- 
nest  of  life,  an'i  the  equanimity  of  that  gr»^al  spirit  in 
q«iitiin|e  the  world,  can  only  be  paralleled  by  a  few  other 
heriies  and  sages  :— Rawleii'h  was  both  !  But  it  is  not 
simply  hif*  dignified  yet  active  comliici  on  the  scaflTold,  nor 
his  admirable  S|>eech  on  that  occa^^ion,  circnmittances  by 
whi<-h  many  great  men  are  judged,  when  their  ener^es 
artf  ezriied  f«>r  a  moment  to  act  no  great  a  part,  beftire 
the  eyes  of  the  wtirld  aMrmbled  at  their  feet ;  it  is  not 
theve  only  which  claim  our  notice. 

We  mav  pause  wiih  admiration  on  the  real  grandeur  of 
Rawleigh  s  character ;  n«»t  from  a  single  cirrunwuance, 
however  ^reat,  but  from  a  tissue  of  coniimud  little  inci- 
dents, which  occurred  from  the  moment  of  his  rondemna- 
tion  till  he  lay  lis  head  on  the  block.  Rawleigh  was  a 
mail  of  such  mark,  that  he  dreply  engaged  the  attention 
of  his  comemfKtraries ;  and  to  this  we  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  sfgreral  interesting  particulars  I'f  what  h«>  did  and 
what  he  said,  which  have  entered,  into  his  life :  but  all  hat 
not  been  ti>ld  in  the  published  nsrra'ives.  Con*em|iorary 
writer*  in  their  letters  have  set  down  every  fresh  incident, 
and  eagerly  caught  up  his  sense,  his  wit,  and  what  is  more 
delightful,  those  marks  ol'  the  natural  cheerfulness  of  hit 
inTartable  presence  of  mind  :  nor  could  these  have  arisen 
from  an^  affectation  or  parade,  f«ir  we  shall  see  thiu  they 
served  him  even  in  hii*  last  tender  farewell  to  hit  lady,  and 
on  many  im|»remeditated  occasions. 

f  have  drawn  toeeiher  in  a  short  compass  all  the  facta 
which  my  researches  have  furnished,  not  omitting  iboee 
which  are  known,  concerning  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
Rawleigh  at  these  solemn  momentt  of  hit  life ;  to  have 
peeserved  only  the  new  would  have  been  to  mutilate  the 
atatoe,  and  to  injure  the  whole  by  an  imperfect  view. 

Rawleigh  one  morning  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  in  a  fit 
«f  ferer,  and  unexpectedlir  hurried,  not  to  hit  trial,  but  lo 
a  sentence  of  death.  Tne  ttory  it  well  kiMiwn.— Tot 
pleading  with  *  a  voice  grown  weak  by  sicknett  and  ao 
ague  he  had  at  that  inttant  on  him,*  he  used  everv  meana 
to  avert  bis  fate :  he  did,  therefore  value  the  life  ne  couM 
ao  easily  part  with.  His  judges  there  at  least,  ret|iected 
their  slate  criminal,  and  they  addressed  him  in  a  tone  far  dil!» 
ferent  from  that  which  he  had  fiOeen  years  before  listened 
to  from  Coke.  Teiverton.  the  atiomey-feneral,  said,  *  Sir 
Walter  Rawleigh  hath  been  at  a  star  at  ^vhich  the  world 
bava  gased ;  but  rart  may  fall,  nay,  thoy  nrnst  fall,  whea 
ibey  trouble  the  sphere  where  they  abide.'  And  the  lord 
ckitfjwoea  BQCiead  RafHei|{b*a  |mt  work }— ^  I  kftow  that 


you  have  been  valiant  and  wise,  and' I  doubt  aol  but  jm 
retain  both  these  virtues,  f«ir  now  you  thatl  have  occatioa 
to  use  them.  \our  book  is  an  admirable  work ;  I  would 
give  you  counsel,  but  I  know  you  can  apply  tmto  yourtaV 
fitr  better  than  I  am  able  to 'give  you.'  But  the  jodfa 
ended  with  saying,  *  execution  it  granted.'  It  wat  ttiflii^ 
Rawlei|^  with  roses !  tlie  heroic  sage  felt  at  if  iitlewng  ta 
fame  from  the  voice  of  death. 

He  declared,  that  now  being  old,  sickly,  and  in  diagraeay 
and  *  certain  were  be  allowed  to  live,  to  go  lo  it  agaiBi 
life  wat  wearis«mie  to  him,  and  all  he  entreated  waa  ta 
have  leave  to  speak  freely  at  his  farewell,  to  aatiafy  tka 
world  that  he  was  ever  loval  to  the  king,  and  a  true  lovar 
of  the  commonwealth ;  ibr  this  he  would  teal  with  hia 
bl.>od.' 

Rawleigh,  on  hit  return  to  his  prison,  while  some  wera 
deploring  his  fate,  observed,  that  *  the  world  iitelf  it  but  a 
larger  prison,  out  of  which  tome  are  daily  telected  for  ai^ 
ecution.' 

That  last  night  of  his  existence  wat  occupied  by  writiny 
what  the  letter-writer  callt  *  a  remembrancer  li»  be  loft 
with  his  lady,'  to  actjuainl  the  world  with  his  seniimeota, 
should  he  be  denied  their  delivery  fnnn  the  scafi«»ld  at  ba 
had  been  at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench.  Hit  lady  visited 
him  that  night,  and  amidst  her  tears  acquainted  him,  thai 
she  had  obtained  the  favrMir  of  dispoaini*  of  his  body ;  to 
which  he  answered  smiling,  '  It  is  well  Beat,  that  tboa 
mayett  dispote  of  that,  dead,  thou  hadst  not  always  tba 
disposing  of  when  it  was  alive.'  At  midnight  he  entrealad 
her  to  leave  him.  It  miwt  have  been  then,  thai,  with  unahakea 
fortitude,  Rawleigh  sal  down  lo  compose  those  vertea  oa 
hit  death,  which  being  abort,  the  most  appropriate  awj  ba 
repeated. 

*  F.ven  such  is  Time,  that  lakes  on  tmtt. 

Our  youth,  our  joys,  or  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  riusi ; 

Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 
When  we  have  wandered  oil  our  waji^ 
Shuts  up  liir  ttory  of  our  dsys  !* 

He  hat  added  two  other  lines  expressive  of  his  trust  in  Ma 
resurrection.  Their  authenticity  i*  c<  nfirmed  by  the  wntar 
of  the  present  letter,  as  well  as  another  writer,  endneing 
*  half  a  doten  verses,  which  Sir  Walter  made  the  night 
before  his  death,  lo  take  his  farewell  of  noetrv,  wherein  na 
had  been  a  scribbler  even  from  his  yonin.'  The  enclotiura 
it  not  now  wiih  the  letter.  Chamberlain,  the  writer,  waa 
an  intelligent  man  of  the  world,  but  nr>t  imb«ied  with  amr 
deep  tincture  of  literature.  On  the  same  nishi  Rawleigk 
wrote  this  distich  on  the  candle  burning  dimly : 

*  Cowards  fear  to  die ;  but  courage  siotil, 
Rsther  than  live  in  snuff,  will  be  put  out* 

At  this  solemn  moment,  before  he  lay  down  lo  rest,  and 
at  the  instant  of  parting  from  his  lady,  with  all  hb  dotnea* 
tic  affections  still  warm,  to  expresa  his  feelinfs  in  veraa 
was  with  him  a  natural  efluyion,  and  one  to  which  he  had 
long  been  used.  It  is  peculiar  in  the  fate  of  Rawleigk, 
that  having  before  suffered  a  long  imprisr^nment  with  aa 
expectation  of  a  public  death,  his  miiM  had  been  arena* 
tomed  lo  its  contemplation,  tnd  had  often  dwelt  on  tha 
event  which  was  now  passing.  The  toul,  in  itt  toddea 
departure,  and  its  future  state,  a  of^en  the  subject  of  hit 
few  poems ;  that  moat  original  one  of  *  the  FarcweD, 

Oo,  toul,  the  body^s  gnesc. 
Upon  a  thanklsas  errand,  Ike. 

is  attributed  to  Rawleigh,  though  on  uncertain  evkJeaca. 
Bui  another,  entitled  *  the  Pilgrimage/  hat  tkit  baaoiifU 
paMaget 

*  Give  me  my  tca11op<sheI1  of  quiet. 

My  staff  of  tnnh  to  walk  upon, 
Ify  scrip  of  Joy  immortal  diet ; 

My  bottle  of  salvatkin. 
My  gown  of  rk»ry,  Hope's  true  gaga, 

And  thus  I'll  take  my  pilgrimsgo^ 
Whilst  my  soul,  like  a  quiet  Palmer, 

Travelleth  lowarda  the  land  of  Heaven—* 

Rawleigh'a  eheerfulneta  was  so  remarkable,  and  Ma 
feariesaness  of  death  so  marked,  that  the  Dean  of  West* 
minster,  who  attended  him,  at  first  wondering  at  the  hero, 
reprehended  the  lifhiness  of  hit  manner ;  but  Rawiei|^ 
gave  God  thanks  that  he  had  never  feared  death,  for  it  waa 
hut  an  opinion  and  an  imagination ;  and  as  for  the  manner 
of  death,  he  w«iuld  rather  die  so  than  of  a  b<iming  l^ver ; 
aiMl  that  some  might  have  made  shows  oiitwardlv,  hut  ha 
fah  tha  joi  a  within.    The  Dean  aayt,  that  ba  made  ao 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


•  NM,'  naid  h«,  '  bul  Ihil  I  >ni  *  grot  linnH.  fcr  I  hHs 
bt(a  ft  HMnT,  k  •cuiwr^  ind  ■  c-unier.'  Tha  oriiw  eT 
■  naauKripi  knar  »n>  ■»,  ihat  ih*  IVu  iladiral 
h*  And  aot  mLjt  nli|<iM>lj,  but  he  tami  hlis  to  ba  »  tMN 
•■  mdT  uid  u  abl.  lo  pn,  ■•  to  nke  innnictiHi. 

Od  iKc  iiiafnin)[  oT  h»  dsiilh  ha  (mnkid,  •■  uinil.  hii 
&Tiniriia  liitiacrD.  ■nd  when  Ihay  bmuvhl  him  »  cup  gT 

tiHfwl,  ■  Ai  I'he  Mlaw,  IhX,  driiik<n|  of  8i  QilaiVbawl, 


WaHmiruifr-lwIl  to  IhaOi 
BirHunhBcai-ioniixhiihT 
1ai|h  requeued  tlitt  he  wouli 


F*«  hulcmufilit 
in(  on  him,  Rfto. 
.    .        ,  lo-ninmiw.     Sir 

Uofh,  (u  Mcuta  hinuair  ■  (ail  (n  Ihc  Brtiirold,  had  pniidrd 
UiBHir  wilh  ■  Icllar  la  Iha  aTicnS',  which  wu  not  read  at 
Oa  tioie,  ud  Sir  Walter  round  hii  fnend  thmit  bv,  !■- 
WBliill    that    ha  cnulJ    DOI  gel  there.     ■Firewolli'  -i- 

but  [  im  Hire  I.,  hava  a  place.'  In  ^ng  i^  tha  ^^ 
■■  iha  acatr.ild,  anonj  othara  whn  were  pr>uin(  hard  to 

Iwoard!  iaaomui-h  that  Ra-leiih  iio<ic<.-d  him',  and  aakaZ 
•whathar  hewmild  ha«e  ouiht  oThifnr  Tha  ..Id  man 
iwwerrd.  •  Nnthtoi  bul  lo  aas  bin,  and  in  prar  Q.id  ft 
Urn.'  Bawl«|li»plinl,<ltbw>ktbea,fwidrHenil,«iidI 
•n  Mrrr  I  haie  no  baiiar  Ihini  to  miim  ihae  fir  ihf  aaad 
mil.'  Obwrrinihi*  bald  hMd,bacon>inurd,  '  bnilake 
dua  liiht-cap.  (which  waianrT  rich  wmuiht  nite  thai  he 
■we]  Krlhou  haM  morenxed  of  it  now  ttim  I.' 

Hit  dram,  m  wa<  uwal  with  hin.  wu  elennl.  if  not 
lich.  OV\it  detcribei  it,  b.K  meiiiinii<.  ihal  'ha  had 
■  wrou(hi  luihl-cap  uiiJof  hij  hat,'  ih.a  we  haienihrrwiia 
diipou'd  at;  he  w^ira  ■  ruflUuiiHl.  a  btiek  wmu«hl  ealvrt 
ni|hi-riiin  liner  a  hait^cnlwired  na'in  do.dilei,  ami  a  black 

coloured  ailk  e>nekini,'a. 

H-.  auendad  ihe  aeaffrild  wilh  tha  lama  cherrfuliMU  at 
Ih  had  pMted  (o  it ;  and  obaervinf  iha  Inrda  araiwl  at  a 
^laiwa,  aome  at  wiadowa,  ha  ren.ieaW  ihej  would  mp- 
proa.4i  htm,  M  ha  wiithnd  that  iheir  ahnuhf  all  wiineii 
what  ha  hwt  in  aajr.  Tha  requnl  <na  enmidiad  wiih  b; 
•»er*l.     Hit  apaoth  ia  wdl  kn-nm ;  bul  -mm  enpiFa  e«h 

qaaiiad  L^  AnmtM  that  the  kini  wnuld  icit  tiilTer  hit 
ibrla  lo  dafaw-  him  aOar  dralh— '  And  nnw  I  han  a  Inaj, 
kriniPr  In  n.  and  mn.l  lakn  mv  l..a»-.'  ■  H.-  rrabraiml 
klllhaliinli  aitHnihrr  friendawuh  anch  cairtlv  enmpli. 
BHmtt,  a>  if  ha  had  ntet  ihem  al  anma  K-ari,'  .ar.  a  l.-lter- 
wriler.  Ha(in(lakrnairhLi(own.hi-ca|]'d  tn'ihn  heads- 
Ban  In  ihow  him  ihe  ai>,  which  iint  bi'ing  iiuianllji  done. 

thai  I  am  afrud  nrilP*  Ha  pa«ad  Ihe  rdfp  liehll*  nret 
kia  liDfer,  a»<  amilmf,  obiened  In  thn  therilT,'  '  Thia  it 

n.  Aiimhcr  writrr  haa,  -Thii  it 
anrrow..'  AAer  thit  ha  wenl  to 
if  Ihe  aralTiild,  and  kiweUni  down, 

imielf  t/S>l 


Ibat,  that  win 

three  aenril 

4'<ired(ll  thr  . 

prawt  in  himielf.     When  hn  b. 

hln.^1,  ha  lira'  laUJ  hiin<eir.taw 

iifed  him ;  an-r  ri<in;(  up.  the  .lec.iinner  knceir. 

lo  aik  hii  f.>riitanei<;  which  Rawleigh  w.ih  an  en 

EH.  b'll  enireaTed  him  not  lo  tirike  nil  he  five  ■ 
hfrinign  hit  Hand, ■switteB./e.rinif  SUMrit*. 


■ntiie  haari  lav  right  ,'>*i<t  Rawlriih;  bul  ihrw  were  nol 

wiih  the  aavr  tn'reiniiiiT  hi>  hail  I.Ted  in  it — Cv.  having 
liiin  •umc  miili'n.  .m  ibr'U-wk  in  prayer,  he  pve  iha  aig- 


tvth  hit  handt.  wn'  cwi]>e1te<l  (»  aok  him,  •  Wh*  d«M 
An.1  noliirikeT  Sirld..!  man:*  In  two  M.iwt  iCp  waa 
b-h>adnl:  bill  Tmm  the  flrt>,  hiakilv  nrvrr  ■hriink  rmm 
tfi..  i|in.,  bv  aitv  ril'cnmpniura  of  hit  pot'ura,  which,  lika 


IT  11  Ihought  hit  greaieit  enemiri  are  they  ihai  are  lud 
(orrowfullor  hiidraih^ which  they  aag  la  lua  to  umaa 

The  twi.ple  were  derplj  affected  at  Iha  alghi,  and  n 

m,..n  SentlMty  Naunton't  Hiouldera.'    The  ob«!r.er^ 
innAger,  and  on>  who  haiuiied  Piui't  Walk.     CamplanU 


Thut  died  Uiii  (laricut  and  |alUsi  canlier ,  uC  wh-ja 
Odbome  aan,  •  Hii  deaih  wa>  naoaiad  br  him  wkh  la 
hiuli  and  raligiaui  arewiluiioa.at  if  a  Kumjn  had  aciedt 
Chiivian,  or  raihera  Ohri>t>an  a  RonHm.* 

ATlar  haainf  r*ad  Ibc  pracedinf  anicia,  we  aia  aMa. 
niiliad  al  the  (realneat,  ud  tha  variablo  iiaiure  i-C  Ihit 
Eiiraardiaarjrnan.andihiihupjrjBiiiui.     With  Oibbua, 


decide,  Iha 

luliv 

■     'H..|t 

iri.iua  hnura,'MTtic«airm 
andaaeoii^miC-butne^r 

men  Ihe  inwrnnl 

late  feaia  oT  hit  lettered  m 
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ti,m.  nacetiary  for   p.rfcrn 

frirndly  luccvur.  The  public  had  been  traieful  in  Julia> 
■un,  had  he  uniied  in  hii  dicii'iary  Iha  labouri  of  tnne 
Inamad  BtjmoloKiit.     Spced'i  Chronidi 


la  haiul  ofS.r  Ko»^ 


...      .....    Oufuei'a  aaleemed  w«ck  of  ily. '  Uriria 

nfiha  Aria  and  Seiencrt'  wat  girailjr  indebird  lu  ihr  <■*• 
lerani  leal  uf  a  daruted  friend.  Tha  iiUI  ..lued  b»*<  ol 
.Ihe  ParlHiiral  Sneieij  were  all  formed  by  ihit  hai.|.r 
onion.  The  aeeiai  hiilorr  ormanyeminrm  work)  .^MU 
ahew  tha  adtanlagei  which  ■nay  be  ienred  from  thit  «n> 
Innalionof  lalflitt,  differing  in  ifirir  nature.  Cunibrrland'a 
Nalteriy  irniunt  oTllie  rrafmrpii  of  iha  Creek  draniauo 
f^lM  had  never  been  given  I'l  the  poetical  world,  had  ha 
nil'  accldrnlally  (mueitad  Ihe  minuacripl  noMt  nf  h»  ra> 
liiive,  tha  learned  Bcnileir.  Thu  Irpaiurs  ■ippiied  ihat 
r.'.fBTch  in^ihe  w«t  obtcure  workt,  which  the  viJaiila 

ciimiiance  which  he  conrealod  from  Iha  world,  pkiudJ 
'he  Qreek  rnidi'ion  which  he  ihut  choaply  unaaeaitd. 
Yet  b^  thii  literary  union,  Bemley'i  vaal  cruliiion  made 
thnte  meamhei  which  Cumberland  could  nM  ;  an)  Ca*. 
heiland  gaia  the  naiion  a  copy  of  ihe  domtaiie  diana  W 
Greaee,  ofnliirh  Brniley  wii  btcapnWe. 

There  ia  a  large  work,  which  ia  tidl  odebrated,  of  which 
the  conpniiitoii  hat  eiciivd  the  aaiooithneM  emn  af  lb* 
(ihihmuhic  Hume,  but  wbote  arcrei  httlury  remaiM  ret 
ro  W  ditcloaed.  Thiiei'raordinBr7voluiHia'Th.Hi» 
tory  of  Iha  World,  by  Rawleigh.'  I  thall  tianacnba 
.... — ..  _i ■ ._  .1...  .^  reader  may  obtarve  Iha  Ulfc 


:l,  l«i>,Chaiiiberlalnt)ai 
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,  who  bfliBf  fducalad  aiiidH  b&tbJ  «jkd 
ft,  had  attrpaaatd  in  llmmirtmitMmf  Utf*- 
lilc  niDit  rrefvH  and  mliiifiill  bsrm  ;  ud 


nk*  ■ml  (lecuw  m  irsit  &  worh,  u  b*  Hiaion  of  the 

WorU.'  Nuw  .h<n  Ihp  irulh  i>  knawn,  Iht  •rooduriul  ii 
Ihia  Bwrmrjnnrilur;  villitiuppev,  «c<pl  in  tbr  dugiKnL, 
Iherr^Ddf  ftiuf  ih«  ^ihvrjc  pksfijE^  inrenpanad  in  ih«L 
rmkenbla  ipoiunip.  \Vb  mAj,  inilvad^  p&jdna  IbA  AaUnislw 
■WAt  (if  our  calm  philo«>|ihvF,  whan  wrcansidprihB  recall 

timt^  whktk  tliit  tdiranUiroui  bpiijlt  wbovc  Ufc  wa«  )i«h«I 
whuH  lujiiiafe  hs  HU  prot»%  eolinlj  ignorut  *      Mu 


«lKHnltr«n,  «(•  iiKt««|  luKcH 
■  at  Ibin  Mm  »Jin>p.  ind  '^  ■  ire. 
4v«  oceuptBd  him.     Bin  ' 


II  ht  the  amp 


ih  ih«  in>«t  in'imits  frirodihip.      Thrn  hr  jninnl  <h< 
Barl  of  KorlllilinhrrFanrK  Ih''  polron  of  \he  lihilDP<iT>hrn 
tfbn  ifp.and  wirh  whom  [lii*lfi||h  punuM  htt  rhvni- 
'^r-rj^nnl  Hi*llllDI,  ■  fHVI  tnd  «  wir,  tnd 
of  Brn  JohnMHi.  vKo  nrkiKiwIriltnl 


Ih'iwtical  Tall 
Ihii  'ii.*.  U. 
R«*1ri(h  oTirn  . 


it,l 


BliWnhm  U  Ihr  T»wrr  pmml  In  RiKlciih,  .  r-  - 
et  Hcbrrw.  ind  prrhipi  Ulll"  til  OrM-iin  Ion,  ll'<*|pd 
from  a  rhemwl  iikI  ■  pncl.     The  tnjih  m,  Ihii  ihe  wUrf . 

Dcn  UMrl'wnH.  Ihil  Ben  lanma  -»  t.  cwimtrnMi 
CAAIribiiinrj  and  Th^ro  wap  an  Eitrli^h  philonophrr  rrooi 
*bpni  Dvfvann,  il  i>  mid.  pvi-n  by  hii  own  rotmlrTrn^n, 
borrowed  larielv— Thomii  HariM,  whom  Anihonv  Wnnd 
eharfn  wiih  infiii-int  inio  Rawltiih'a  mltiiiM  phi'lnvinhi. 
«J  nminn*,  whilg  Rawirirh  *a<  compxiinf  h.>  Hiplnrr  of 
ihoWifld.  Bui  if  Rawlriah'^  fmrmuU  nrnuttif  nwn 
tkettaf  lit  immlrtelym  anJ  tnlmlnr*  Sam.  •■  Hum.  iJw 
•mrrd,  wp  mnM  atitibuls  Ihn  to 
Rrrlor  nfNoiihwilH.  in  ihc  connl' 
r-aifaTouHnofSitWalipr  Ra< 


WiUtDUt  ih*  aid  Bfa  frHndl;  hand,  w>  ahoald  |  mbaUr 
ba»  been  drpnndaf  Iha  dclighilut  hulorjr  of  Ailau  to 
Va*in.  alihMirb  a  man  pamur  and  (tiUiiBilb,  and  n*. 

Bcnluf  OH  dnpljr  cooTcnanI  with  an,  ud  law  rifMlj 

whal  waa  loba  dona,  ohea  iba  idea  oTUia  wnk  wii>iu|. 
(nlcd  bf  itaa  nlibrmird  Faului  Joiiui  ai  a  tuppliBical  la 
bnowD  work  Dflha  '  EulugiuBia,  of  iliualiiour  num.'    Va- 

CHHuIji  obiirTHl,  ool  bliniird  by  Iha  calrbriljr  uf  iba  attt^ 
ty  man  who  pro^rltd  il,  ihai  *  il  wouki  m|ura  iha  vaia- 

in  ibrir  prnj^rordrr:  liT  ililrifu^b  JotimdiBpiatTd  nival 
t,jn  he  bad  p«i  bnn  r<|ual 


....  uiiuimuiuii,  inu  connjuca  r-iiiH  jotim  UB  ine  pita, 
alihogi|li  ihai  auih<ir  hivhtv  apfmiTrd  nf  what  h*  uw,  ba 
allrgrd  hit  own  want  of  Iri.uit  and  ibiliij  i..  »np)«e  tacfc 


Mnl;  like  Hofarlli,  ha  nnuitn 
actibe.  I  bate  dtwnnd  ilw  ni 
th.  LiTn  (4*  lbs  FilnMia,  who  wn 
Vaaari,  and  prubah 

Ihrif  HHiri».      I  ^ 
■tanre  when  the  n 


, '  Dr  Robm  Burrd, 


It  babiia  wouU  ba  ofa  touauj  tl«nnan  m 


0»  Lanohioni  rnflmliHi.  wlitrb  I  think 
k  a  bnr'i  rinhrniif  bnnk.  of  *h<rh  k  hi 
•nrt.  Nn.  741.  I<.  tT.  ■•  k  aunrii  In  Iha  an 
It  amMH  In  hr  a  rnllmbm  dnwly  wrktf 

tHnad  m  ihink,  ihi 


Mrkfimn 

khean.  rtiliMH.  I(ih< 


munf 

ropH  ihm  inn  ihai 

■  ^^'^•- .  thaa  OM 

dri.,,.    H 


cnnanrm.  and  pafllnihkrlT  ftir  an-  ha  i 
BawlHrti.  who,  ba  *>kl  bninmoiyl.  •  t 
0un  ttitminir*.  Thg  b(M  wha  In  F.i>i]a 
■■kInahkihMniT:  Ban  klmarir  hid  wi 


Bnti  drte  atdine  de'  Prrdirtlnri,  we  ai«  la  Iw4i  k*  lb* 
wn1«r  uf  Vaiari'n  \.in1  U-'O  SrraHni  Raiti,  ibe  awher 
ofihu  ecdniaaiiral  b>nf rapb;,  baa  ibii  rclirrncr  i   '  Wba 

If  r.  aculplora  aiHl  architrcii,  vriUAi  far  Iht  grtmir  wt,* 
tS  Dm  «i/ia»  lUai,  my  btotber,  fu  iIh>  Swaor  ChI. 
lien  M.  G»r(io  Vaaari,  hia  inal  fnind.'* 

Th*  diKonrr  lh»'  Vaaari'i  rnlumoa  wwf  kH  rnlinlT 

wniten  hf  hinwrir,  ihouih  pnbabir  undo  bia  dinaim, 
and,  •inque.iHq.abiy,  with  hii  coniBiiini.alH,B>;  ai  wa 
know  that  Di  Mwrtil  wrote  the  '  Analyiii  of  Beaiiij'  far 
Hflfparib,  will  perhapi  Prrre  In  rUar  up  inna  unaccouDtb 

TiJumra,  writien  at  lonf  inieml.,  and  by  riiffrrnt  baada. 
Mr  FuhIi  h»  albidrd  loihrniiBuiivraMonnhnrnii  ud 
nnnot  accouni  kit  Vtnri't  •  iDcndible  dprrlw'M  nf  n- 
miniicence,  which  nnimpted  him  lo  innifiTwbuhahad 
yhily  a>cr.b<d  lo  tiiorfinna  in  mm  rdnioB  lo  iho  ekiet 


■o  inniniktrrale.  that  hu  ar 
and  the  aiinu  uf  RalTaeliu 
unpardonable  confuaiui.' 

finely  obifrwi,  I  He  hii  be 
an ;  and  if  ib.  main  timpll 
dnira  (4'bFapinf  anccdoia 


i™,  we  uut'M*"i. 


ainhfB>k.ly  rf  ih.  G»ek  hiilofian,  «hil>l  .leFj  day 
iiirtnuhnmaUerloqwaliDnihecrcdibililTnftbr  Taaean.* 
All  Ihia  Mmiiflj  cnnfirua  Iba  aiirpirinn  Ibal  Va«ri  en- 
pK^ed  didereni  handa  it  diffmaltimn  Uvriie  mm  bit 

llid'h* T"'"'"'  "'"'."""'''JT'*"''"''""!™''?,™! 


Bmiari  DDT  Tmbnarbi  api 
Vaaan  cmpktyrd  odt.n  U 
from  th*£»i  uffeai  ion  oft 
porrd  ihai  Pauliu  Jatiw  rh 


mt  Mr  ailTinl 


•flharmlcmi 

■ha  di%n«  of  oor  rr"!  tianl'a     .    . 

«b«  k*  k.iew  ■>  ba  truB-ant  ibars  my  ban 
Botha,  tn  Ihoaa  conntwikina  wblrh  wrre  IM  <bn>i 
by  Dninmoiid,  wba  may  hat*  <M»Br  taenHagiJ 


1™*.'   J.Z     cTkblii'Jd. 


uld  hold  Iha  pro  fur  him. 
in  iJita  inkrle  virhi  be  po^ 


^lebnled.     Th< 


r  vpeke     nblloaophy,  r 


ry  pl.mrwiinnn  wiiich  bad  punled 

Lied  •  ftifie  dl  rimlm  I  iTiFnha  Fhrrnlina 

rf  frit  lo  what  hr  had  lak!  in'ltiii  tnbjr^ 
^-liitlR.  M.drl  Fkirr.  n.  el.  •II,-*  wnrk  « 
•  IruHigatdHayB,  Uk.hal.aaUMnn 
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CURIOSITIES   OF 


■olr«d  by  ib«  disioovery  of  a  little  fact  tm  literary  unioot, 
which  darivtw  importance  from  iliia  circum»Unce. 

or    A    BIOOAAPBT    PAINTKD. 

There  are  obj<fcU  connected  with  literary  curioeity, 
which,  ih'MJifh  tht?y  may  never  gratify  our  cighii  ycl  whoee 
*9ry  hittiiry  m  literary ;  and  the  originality  <if  their  inreo- 
lion,  Mhould  ihey  excite  imitaiion,  mmy  genre  to  oooatitute 
%  ehivt.    I  notice  a  bouk-curioiiity  of  thif  nature. 

This  extraordinary  volume  may  be  said  to  have  eoo- 
tained  the  travel*  and  adventuree  of  Charles  Magias,  a 
■able  Veneiian;  and  ihisi  volume,  so  precious,  consisted 
only  of  eighteen  partes,  composed  of  a  series  of  hi|thlv- 
ftoishnd  miniiiiure  paintings  on  vellum,  some  executed  6y 
the  hand  of  Paul  Venwitse.  Each  p«ge,  however,  may 
be  said  tn  contain  many  chapters ;  ftir,  fenerally,  it  is 
eom|»o«ed  of  a  large  centre-piece,  surrounded  by  ten 
nsaU  ones,  with  many  apt  inscriptions,  aJlegories,  and  al- 
Kisions;  the  whole  exhibiting  romantic  incidents  in  the 
Me  of  this  Venetian  nobleman.  But  it  is  not  merely  at  a 
beautiful  product  ion  of  art  that  we  are  to  consider  it;  it 
becomes  associated  with  a  more  elevated  feeling  in  the 
oecanion  which  pniduced  it.  The  author,  who  is  himsalf 
the  hero,  after  havinj;  been  long  calumniated,  resolved  to 
■el  bef«>re  the  eves  of  his  accusers  the  sufferings  and  ad- 
ventures hec«Mifd  perhape  nave  but  tndiflerently  described : 
Mid  instead  of  cnniposing  a  tedious  volume  for  his  justifi- 
cation, invented  this  new  species  of  pictorial  biography. 
The  author  minutely  described  the  remarkable  situations 
in  which  f*Hlune  had  placed  him  ;  and  ihe  artists,  io  em- 
bvlii«hiflg  the  facts  he  furnished  them  with  to  record,  emu- 
lated each  other  in  giving  life  to  their  truth,  and  putting 
MMo  action,  beftire  the  spectator,  incidents  which  the  pea 
had  leas  impressively  exhibited.  This  unique  pruductMNi 
nay  be  ooiwiden*d  as  a  model,  to  rt  present  the  actioos  of 
thnee  who  may  succeed  more  fortunately  by  this  new 
node  «f  pcrpetuaiinir  their  historv;  discoverinff,  by  the 
aid  of  the  pencil,  rather  than  by  their  pen,  the  Uirma  and 
eoburs  of  an  extraordinary  hfe. 

It  was  when  the  Ouomans  (about  1571)  attacked  tha 
Isle  nf  Cyprus,  that  this  Venetian  nobleman  was  charged 
by  his  republic  to  review  and  repair  the  fortifications.  He 
was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Po|ie  to  negotiate  an  alliance : 
he  returned  to  the  senate,  to  give  an  account  of  his  com- 
ni^si'in.  Invested  with  the  chief  commsnd,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  Magius  threw  himself  into  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  after  a  akilful  defence,  which  could  not  pre- 
vent its  fall,  at  Paroagusta,  ho  was  uken  prisoner  by  the 
Turks,  and  made  a  vlave.  His  age  and  infirmities  in- 
duce«i  his  roaster,  at  length,  to  sell  him  to  some  Christian 
nerchaiits ;  and  after  an  ab:teoce  of  several  years  from 
his  beloved  Veiiice,  he  suddenly  appeared,  to  the  astoo'ish- 
nenl  and  mortification  «if  a  pony  who  had  never  c«tased 
to  calumniate  him  ;  whilst  his  own  noble  family  were  com- 
pelled to  preserve  an  indignant  silence,  having  had  no 
communirations  with  their  lost  and  ennlaved  relative. 
M agiu«  now  returned  to  vindicate  his  honour,  to  reinstate 
himself  in  the  favour  of  the  senate,  and  to  be  restored  to  a 
venerable  parent  amidst  his  family :  to  whom  he  intro- 
duced a  frt^sh  branch,  in  a  youth  of  seven  years  old,  the 
chiM  of  his  misfortunes,  who,'  bom  in  trouble,  and  a  stran- 
ger to  domestic  endearments,  was  at  one  moment  united 
to  a  beloved  circle  of  relations. 

I  shall  give  a  rapid  view  of  some  of  the  pictures  of  this 
Venetian  nobleman's  life.  The  whole  series  has  been 
•lahorately  drawn  up  by  the  Duke  de  la  Valliere,  the  ce- 
lebrated boi4-collector,  who  dwells  on  the  detail  with  the 
curiosity  fif  an  amateur.* 

In  a  rich  frontispiece,  a  Christ  is  expiring  on  the  cross 
Rdifion,  leaning  on  a  cotmnn,  contemplates  the  Divinity, 
and  Hope  is  not  distant  from  her.  The  genealogical  tree 
if  the  house  of  Mneius,  with  an  allegorical  representation 
if  VenioB,  its  nobility,  power,  and  riches;  the  arms  of 
M affiuM,  in  which  is  inserted  a  view  of  the  holy  septilchre 
of  Jerusalem,  of  which  he  was  made  a  knight ;  his  por- 
trait, with  a  Latin  inscription ;  *  I  have  passed  through 
arms  and  the  enemy,  amidst  fire  and  water,  and  the  Lord 

»  The  duke's  description  Is  hot  to  be  found,  as  mlcht  be  ex- 
pectetl.  in  his  own  valiietl  catalogue,  but  was  a  contnbiitton  to 
Oiiimni'9  n,  16,  where  It  ocrnpies  fourteen  pages.  This  sin* 
eiilar  work  sold  at  Oatgnat*s  sale  fur  MM  llvres.  It  was  then 
lh<  coMen  age  of  literary  curioeky,  when  the  rarest  ihlncs 
wcrr.  n'<  ruliKHiff ;  and  that  price  was  even  then  oonsktered 
extrannlintiry  though  the  work  was  an  unk|ae.  Ii  mutt  con- 
sist of  about  \m  aubjects,  by  kalian  anisis 


con«locttfd  me  to  a  safe  asylum,  in  the  year  of  grace  157I.* 
The  portrait  of  his  son,  aged  seven  years,  finished  with 
the  greatest  beauty,  and  supposed  to  have  come  fiom  tha 
hand  of  Paul  Veronese  ;  it  bears  this  inscri|»tiiin  :  •  Over^ 
come  bv  violence  and  artifice,  almost  deud  before  his  birth, 
his  mother  was  at  length  delivered  of  him^fuil  of  life,  with 
all  the  loveliness  of  infancy  ;  iitider  the  divine  protectioo, 
his  birth  was  hapfiy,  and  his  life  with  grvatur  happineaa 
•hall  be  closed  with  good  fortune.* 

A  plan  of  the  islo  of  Cy priiii,  where  Msgius  commanded, 
and  his  first  misfortune  happened,  his  slavery  by  tha 
Turks»>The  painter  has  expressed  this  by  an  emblem  of 
a  tree  shaken  by  the  winds  and  scathed  by  the  lightning ; 
but  from  the  trunk  issues  a  beautiful  green  branch  nhining 
in  a  brilliant  sun,  wiih  this  device—*  Prom  thi^  fallen  trunk 
springs  a  brauch  full  of  vigour.' 

Th«»  missions  of  Magius  to  raise  troops  in  the  province 
of  la  Puglia— In  oae  of  these  Magius  is  seen  returning  to 
Venice;  his  final  departure,— a  thunderbolt  is  viewed  falU 
ing  on  his  vessel— his  passage  by  Corfu  and  Zante,  and 
hb  arrival  at  Candia. 

His  travels  to  Egypt— The  centre  figure  represents  this 
province  raisini  its  right  hand  extended  towards  a  palm- 
tree,  and  the  left  leaning  on  a  pyramid,  inscribed  *  Cele- 
brated throughout  tlie  world  for  her  wonders.'  The  smaller 
pictures  are  the  entrance  of  Magius  into  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria ;  Rosetta,  wiik  a  caravan  of  Turks  and  different 
nations;  the  city  of  Grand  Cairo,  exterior  and  interior, 
with  views  of  other  places;  and  finally,  his  return  to  Ve- 
nice. 

His  journey  to  Rome— 4he  centre  figure  an  armed  Pal- 
las seated  on  trophies,  the  Tvbor  beneath  her  feet,  a 
globe  in  her  hands,  inscribed  Qiiod  rerwm  netrtM  me  damhm 
'Because  she  is  the  Conqueress  and  Mistress  of  the 
World.'  The  ten  small  fiictures  are  views  of  the  cities  m 
the  Pope's  dominion.  His  first  audience  at  the  coodave, 
forms  a  pleasing  and  fine  compoeiiioB. 

His  travels  into  Syria— the  principal  figure  Is  a  fenala 
emblematical  of  that  fine  country ;  she  is  seated  in  the 
midst  of  a  t ay  orchard,  and  embraces  a  handle  of  rosea, 
inscribed  MmwH  detfrun— *The  delight  of  the  univerae.* 
The  small  compartments  are  views  of  towns  and  porta, 
and  the  snot  where  Magius  collected  hb  fleet. 

His  pilgrimate  to  Jertnalem,  where  he  was  nade  a 
knight  of  the  holy  sepukhr«^— the  principal  figura  repre- 
sents Devotion,  inscribed  Ihiai,  •  1 1  is  she  who  conducts 
me.'  The  compartments  exhibit  a  variety  of  objects,  with 
a  correctness  of  drawmg,  which  are  described  aa  beloofing 
to  the  class  and  partaking  of  the  charms,  of  the  pencil  of 
Claude  Lorraine.  His  vessel  is  first  viewed  in  the  road- 
stead at  Venice  beat  by  a  storm ;  arrives  at  Zante  to  re- 
fresh ;  enters  the  port  of  Simiso ;  there  havmg  landed,  he 
and  his  companions  are  proceeding  to  the' town  ca  asaes, 
for  Christians  were  not  permitted  to  travel  in  Tnrkey  oa 
horse»— In  the  church  at  Jerusalem  the  bishop,  in  his  pon- 
tifical habit,  receives  him  as  a  knight  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre, arraying  him  in  the  armour  of  Oodfrev  of  Bo«iilloa, 
and  placing  his  sword  in  the  hands  of  Magius.  Hb  arri- 
val at  Bethlem,  to  see  the  cradle  of  the  Lord— and  h»  re* 
turn  by  Jaffa  with  his  companions,  in  the  dresa  of  pilgrims ; 
tha  groups  are  finely  contrasted  with  the  Turfca  m^gf^g 
amongst  them.  • 

The  taking  of  the  citv  of  Pamagoata,  and  hb  slaverr— 
The  middle  figure,  with  a  dog  at  ita  feet,  repreaenu  ri* 
dehty,  the  character  of  Mairius  who  ever  preferred  it  ta 
hit  life  or  hb  freedom,  inscribed  Cmptiml  '  She  baa  re- 
duced me  to  slavery.'  Six  smaller  picturca  exhibit  the 
different  points  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  the  Turks 
effected  their  descents.  Magius  retreating  to  Pamagusta, 
which  he  bng  defended,  and  where  hb  couaia,  a  skilfid 
engineer,  was  killed.  The  Turks  compelled  to  raiae  the 
siege,  but  return  with  greater  forces  the  sackiag  of  the 
town  and  the  palace,  where  Magma  was  takaa.— Cas 
picture  exhibits  him  brought  before  a  baahaw,  who  haa 
him  stripped,  to  judge  of  hb  strength  and  fix  hb  price, 
when  aAer  exammation  he  b  sent  uaong  other  slaves.— 
He  is  seen  bound  and  tied  up  *imoag  his  ronpaninm  b 
misfortune— again  he  b  forced  to  laboor,  and  carrba  a 
cask  of  water  on  hb  shoulders.- Io  aaotjier  pietare,  hb 
mrnster,  findmg  him  weak  of  bodv,  coaducts  bin  to  a  slave 
Bierchant  to  sell  him.  In  anotliier  we  see  bin  leading  ai 
ass  loaded  with  pacfcagea;  hb  new  master,  fiadhfliin 
loitering  on  hb  wav,  showers  hb  Mows  oa  binTwIiib  • 
soldbr  b  aeea  parfoiaiaff  oae  af  the  packaft^fien  tlM 
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Mi.  Anoiber  eiliibni  MftfhM  siuking  wiih  faiijemi  oa 
IIm  Miidtf,  whikj  hw  mMter  would  tmuc  biro  up  by  an  mi* 
■pvuif  «iM  of  iha  bftttioado.  Th«  vaned  douala  of  ibeM 
mtim  pttiotiiigs  ara  pleaMogSy  eiecuted. 

TIm  ekMo  of  hu  alaTer|r— The  niddio  ficoro  kDoalnf  to 
H— r— .  and  a  light  breakiug  fnHn  ii,  hMcnbad  *  He  breaks 
mr  dMuiw/  to  exftroM  the  ciinfidonee  of  Magius.  The 
TWka  are  aeon  landing  with  th«nr  pUlage  and  their  alatrea. 
b  «ne  of  the  pictitfea  are  aeen  two  shiue  oo  6re;  a^ 
ladj  of  Cyprua  preferrinf  death  to  tbe  loaa  of  her 
and  the  mweriee  of  ilavery,  determined  to  aet  fire 
ia  the  Teaeel  in  which  «he  was  carried ;  she  aueceeded, 
and  the  flaoMa  ciHnroun'icaied  to  another. 

Hia  return  to  V<fnic« — The  painter  for  hia  prbdpal 
ig«ra  hmd  cboaea  a  Pallas,  with  a  helmet  on  her  head,  the 
agia  on  one  arm,  and  her  lance  in  ihe  other,  tn  deecnbe 
Ike  eonrage  with  which  Magiu*  had  supported  his  misTor- 
lanws,  inscribed  Redueit — *  She  brings  me  back.'  In  the 
last  of  the  compartments  he  is  seen  at  the  cuatoro-hoiwe 
Bt  Venice ;  he  enter  j  the  house  of  his  father ;  the  old  man 
hastens  to  meet  him,  and  embraces  him. 

One  page  is  filled  by  a  itin^lo  picture,  which  represents 
tfM  senate  of  Venice,  with  the  I>»fre  on  his  throne  ;  Ma- 
gins  preaeots  an  account  of  his  different  emitloyment*,  and 
holds  in  his  hand  a  scroll,  on  which  is  written,  Quod  esm- 
wmmiti  perfed ;  mmd  rtatat  afendum^  part  fitlm  comjtUctar'^ 
*  1  htve  dofie  what  you  commuted  to  my  care  ;  and  I  will 
nerform  with  the  same  fidelity  what  remains  to  be  d«me.* 
He  is  received  by  the  senate  with  the  most  dbtinguishrd 
honours,  and  is  not  only  jusiifieJ,  but  praised  and  honoured. 

The  niiist  magnificent  of  these  pointings  is  the  one  at- 
Iribiiti^  to  Paul  Veronese.  It  is  described  by  the  Duka 
da  la  ValUere  as  almost  unparalleled  f<ir  it*  richness.  it» 
elegance,  and  it«  brilliancy.  It  '\%  inscribed  Pater  metis  tt 
fntret  mei  dtrdi^meruni  me ;  Donumtu  autem  taumpnt 
MS.'—- *My  father  and  m^  brothers  abandoned  me;  but 
the  Lord  took  me  under  his  protection.'  This  is  an  allu- 
to  the  accusation  raisra  against  him  in  the  open 
I,  when  the  Turks  took  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  his 
wanted  either  the  confidence  or  the  courage  to  de. 
fend  Macius.  In  the  front  of  this  larce  picture,  Maffius 
laadinf  his  son  by  the  hand,  conducts  him  to  be  reconciled 
With  his  brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  who  are  on  the  op- 
posite side;  his  hand  holds  this  scroll,  Vo§  eofiiiaaii» de 
•w  wmimm;  md  Detu  eonvertit  Utud  in  6oiumi— '  You 
tfwufht  ill  of  HM ;  bu«  the  Lord  has  turned  it  to  good.'  In 
tbia  lie  alludes  to  the  satisfaction  he  had  given  the  senate, 
and  to  the  honours  they  had  decreed  him.  Another  ncene 
M  ialroduced,  where  Magius  appears  in  a  magnificent 
haA  at  table  in  the  midst  of  all  his  family,  with  whom  a 
gnaaral  reconciliation  has  taken  place :  on  his  lefi  hand 
are  gardens  opening  with  an  enchantinc  effect,  and  maf- 
■iftoently  ornamented,  with  the  villa  of  his  father,  on  which 
fiowars  and  wreaths  seem  dropping  on  the  roiif,  as  if  from 
h^awn.  In  the  perspective  the  landscape  pnibablv  repre- 
aents  the  rural  neighbourhood  of  Msf  ius's  eari^  dars. 

Soch  are  the  most  interesting  incidents  which  t  have 
aolceted  firom  the  eofaous  description  of  the  Duke  de  la 
Valliare.  The  idea  is  new  of  this  production,  an  auto- 
biogvaphv  in  a  series  of  remarkable  scenes,  painted  under 
the  ejre  of  the  desrriber  of  them,  in  which  too  he  has  pre- 
asrred  all  the  fulness  of  his  feelinvs  and  his  minutest  re- 
collections ;  but  the  novelty  becomes  interesting  from  tha 
character  of  the  noble  Magius,  and  the  romantic  fancy 
which  inspired  this  elaborate  and  coetly  curiosity.  It  was 
not  indeed  without  some  trouble  that  1  have  drawn  up  this 
liule  unenma ;  but  while  thus  emidoyed,  I  aeemed  to  be 
eoaiposing  a  very  uncommon  romance. 

cAtras  Airo  paktczt. 

It  ia  an  important  principle  in  morals  and  ia  polities,  not 
to  saiatake  the  cause  for  the  pretext,  nor  the  pretext  (or  the 
eanaa,  and  by  this  means  to  distinguish  between  tha  eoo- 
esalad  and  tM  ostennUe,  OMMtve.  On  this  principla  hii- 
tory  niffht  be  recompoaed  in  a  new  manner ;  it  would  not 
mn  daacribe  cirrasislnntfai  and  eharaeier§  as  they  uaually 
appear.  When  we  nristake  the  characters  of  laen,  wa 
miatake  the  nature  of  their  aetiona,  and  wa  shall  find  in  the 
aiady  of  secrei  history,  that  aome  of  tbe  most  inporUBt 
avaiila  in  modem  history  were  produced  from  ver?  differ^ 
aat  Moiivea  than  their  oatenaible  onea.  Polybius,  the 
Bnat  philoaonhical  writer  of  tbe  andenta,  baa  marked  out 
Ihiw  tMrfid  distinction  of  eoina  and  prtttart,  and  aptly  ilhia- 
teaiaa  the  obaaitratiea  bj  the  facta  which  be  asplaina. 


Aaulcar,  fiir  waiance,  was  the  first  author  and  contriver  if 
the  second  Puiiic  war,  iiioiign  he  died  teu  years  bdore  tbi 
eorameiiceiueni  of  lU  *  A  ataieaman,'  sa^s  tHe  wi«e  and 
grave  lii;*tanan,  *  who  know*  nut  huw  to  trace  the  iNigiB  af 
event  a,  and  di!<cem  the  ddferent  suurcea  fruui  whence  thaj 
lake  th*  ir  ni»e,  may  be  compared  to  |r  phyaician,  wlio  nef* 
lecis  to  inform  hiuiseif  of  ttie  causes  of  ttiuao  duiempen 
which  he  is  called  in  to  c«ire.  Our  pains  can  never  ha 
better  employed  ihaii  in  searching  out  tbe  causes  of  eventa{ 
ttr  the  must'iriflin)(  incidenis  give  birth  to  matters  of  tha 
greatest  mometil  and  inip«iriance.'  The  latie.  |>art  of  tMi 
remark  of  Polybius  poiuts  out  another  principle  which  bai 
been  often  verified  by  history,  and  which  fufni*t)«d  tha 
materials  of  the  liule  book  of'  Grands  Eveneuieus  par  laa 
pet  lies  Causes.' 
Our  present  inquiry  concerns  *  cao«e  and  pretext.* 
Leo  jC  prf»jeci*Ml  an  alliance  of  the  sovereigns  of  Chria* 
teiiduin  again*t  the  Turks.  The  avowed  object  was  to 
oppose  the  pn»gress  of  the  Ottomans  againi4  the  Mame* 
luhes  of  Egypt,  who  were  more  friendly  to  ihu  Chruiiansf 
but  the  concealed  motive  with  hu  huliiieM  was  to  enrich 
himself  and  h»  family  w.ththe  spoUa  uf  Christendom,  and 
to  aggrandise  the  papal  throne  by  war ;  and  such  indeed, 
the  policy  uf  these  poniiflfs  had  always  been  in  those  mad 
cnisades  i»hich  they  excited  against 'the  East. 

The  Ref.irmatiun,  excellent  as  its  results  have  proved 
in  the  cause  of  genuine  freedom,  originated  in  no  purat 
S4Mirce  than  human  passion  and  selfish  motives :  it  was  tha 
progeny  of  avarice  in  Germany,  of  nuvelty  iu  Franca,  and 
of  love  in  Eiijsland.  The  latter  is  elegantly  alluded  to  hf 
Gray, 

*  And  gospeloiight  first  beam*d  from  Bullsn's  eyea.* 

The  Reforiuation  is  omsidered  by  the  Duke  ot  Nevers  hi 
a  work  primed  iii  1590,  as  it  had  been  by  Franrtt  I  ia  Mi 
apology  in  1537,  as  a  coup  d'itat  of  Charlee  V,  totvavdi 
universal  niiMiarchy.  Tne  duke  says,  that  the  Emperor 
silently  permitted  Luther  to  establish  his  principles  in  Qtt^ 
many,  that  they  might  split  the  confederacy  uf  the  elective 
priiices,  and  by  this  division  facihiate  their  more  easy  ooi^ 
quest,  and  pisy  them  off*  one  against  another,  and  by  thaaa 
means  to  secure  the  imperial  rrown,  hercdiiary  in  the 
house  of  Austria.  Had  Charh'S  V  not  been  the  mere  crea> 
ture  of  his  p«4iiics,  and  had  he  felt  any  xeal  for  the  Catho- 
lic cause,  which  he  pretended  t«)  fight  fur,  never  would  ha 
have  allowe<l  the  new  doctrinea  to  spread  for  more  thaa 
twenty  vears  without  the  least  opposition. 

The  faniuus  league  in  France  was  raised  for  '  refifioa 
and  the  relief  of  public  grievancea  f  auch  waa  the  pra« 
text !  After  the  princes  and  the  people  had  alike  becoma 
its  victims,  this  *  league*  was  discovered  to  have  bein 
furmed  by  the  pride  and  the  ambition  of  the  Guises,  aided 
by  ihe  macliiiiaii<»ns  uf  the  Jesuits  against  the  atleinpta  of 
the  Prince  of  Cond^  to  diitludge  them  from  their  *s«at  of 
power.'  While  the  Huguenots  pillaged,  burnt,  and  maas^ 
cre<l,  iti'ciartn-i  iu  their  manif<^toes,  that  they  were  oolj 
fight  in  i!  to  retetue  Ihe  kingt  whom  they  asserted  was  a  pn* 
sooer  uf  Ihe  Guises ;  the  catholics  repud  them  with  the 
same  pcrsecuti-wi  and  the  same  manifestoes,  declaring  that 
they  only  wish  xi  to  tiberate  Ihe  Prince  of  Condi^  who  waa 
the  prisoner  of  the  Huiruenou.  The  peofrie  were  led  oo 
by  the  cry  of  *  relieiun  ;'  but  this  dvil  war  was  not  in  re* 
aiity  so  much  Catholic  against  Huguenot,  as  Guise  agaioal 
Cond^.  A  parallel  event  occurred  between  our  Chariea 
I  and  the  Scotch  Covenanters;  and  the  king  expresalj 
declared,  in  *  a  large  declaration,  conoeming  Ihe  fate  tu- 
mults in  Scotland,'  that  religion  is  only  jirelsndbri,  and  used 
by  them  as  a  cloak  to  palliate  their  iniatdtd  rdftUiom^ 
which  he  dennonstrated  by  the  facts  he  alleged.  There  waa 
a  revolutionary  party  in  Prance,  which,  taking  the  name 
of  Pnmdettrtt  ahook  that  kingdom  under  the  adminiatrw 
tion  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  held  out  for  their  pretaA 
the  public  freedom.  But  that  faction,  composed  of  aoma 
of  the  discontented  French  princes  and  the  mob,  was  an* 
tirely  organized  by  Cardinal  De  Retz,  who  held  them  m 
hand,  to  check  or  to  spur  them  as  the  occasion  required, 
from  a  mere  peraonal  pique  against  Mazarine,  who  hao 
not  treated  that  vivadous  genius  erilh  aU  the  defarenoa  ha 
exacted.    Thia  appears  from  his  own  memoira. 

We  have  smiled  at  James  I  threatening  tha  aiatea 
general  by  the  English  ambaasador,  about  Voratioa.  a 
Dutch  profea»or,  who  had  eepoused  the  doctrines  of  Af^ 
minius  asainst  those  of  the  contraH^emonatraats,  or  Cat* 
vinists ;  the  ostensible  sul^ect  was  religiooa,  or  rather  OM* 
taphyatcal-religioua  doctrinea,  hot  tha  cancaalad  oaa  waa  t 
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flbUK|l«  for  prvdomiiMUBoe  between  the  PeosuMMury  Bwme> 
Velt,  ueisiea  bj  the  French  inlerett,  and  the  Priuce  o( 
Orange,  tuppurted  by  the  Englwh.  *  These  were  the  real 
■ourees,'  says  Lord  Hardwicke,  a  staiesraan  and  a  man  of 
letters,  deeply  oooversant  with  secret  and  public  hutory, 
tad  a  far  more  able  judge  than  Diudaii  the  Swiss  Divme, 
tad  Brandt  the  eocfesiajtical  historian,  who  in  the  synod 
of  Dort  could  see  nothing  but  what  appeared  in  it ;  and 
gravely  narrate  the  idle  sonabbles  on  phrases  concernmg 
predestination  or  grace.  Hales,  of  Eaion,  who  was  se- 
cretary to  the  English  ambasrador  at  this  synod,  perfectly 
aeoords  with  the  account  of  Lord  Hardwicke.  *  Our  sv* 
Bod,*  writes  that  judicious  observer,  *  goes  on  like  a  watch ; 
tiie  main  wheels  upon  which  the  whole  business  lums  are 
least  in  sight ;  for  all  things  of  moment  are  acted  in  private 
Mssionn ;  loAol  M  done  m  public  ia  only  for  Anno  and  €nUtr- 


The  oouse  of  the  persecution  of  the  Jsn^nists  was  the 
Wmlousy  <if  the  Jesuits ;  the  pteUxl  was  la  grace  ei^fiettiUe, 
The  l«amed  La  Grose  observes,  that  the  same  circum- 
•lance  occurred  m  the  affair  of  Nestorius  and  the  church  of 
Alesandria ;  the  preleit  was  orthodoxy,  the  cause  was  the 
Jealousy  nf  the  church  of  Alexandria  ;  or  rather  thu  fiery 
and  turbulent  Cyril,  who  personally  hated  Nestorius. 
The  opinions  oi  Nestorius,  and  the  couiKal  which  con- 
dcHnaned  them,  were  the  same  in  effect.  I  only  produce 
fhn  remote  fact  to  prove  that  ancient  timet  do  not  alter  the 
lh«  truth  of  our  principle. 

When  Jarnes  If  was  so  strenuous  an  advocate  for  tole- 
mtien  anil  liberty  of  conedenee  in  removing  the  test  act, 
flbb  enlitfhleiied  principle  of  government  was  only  a  prs- 
ttM  Willi  that  HKNik-ridden  monarch ;  it  is  well  known  that 
die  eaase  was  to  introtJuce  and  make  the  catholics  preUom- 
■utnt  in  his  councils  and  government.  The  result,  which 
iWt  eager  and  blind  pofitirian  hurried  on  too  fast,  snd 
which  therefore  did  not  take  place,  wouM  have  been,  that 
*  liberty  of  conscience'  would  soon  have  become  an  *  overt 
act  of  ireasfm,'  bei«ire  an  inquisition  of  his  Jesuits ! 

In  all  political  affairs  drop  the  pretexte  and  strike  at  the 
aaasss  ,*  we  may  thus  understand  what  the  heads  of  parties 
auiy  choose  to  conceal. 

POUTICAL  roaOCMJZt  AIID  ricTioivt. 

A  writer  whose  learning  gives  value  to  his  eloquence, 
■I  bis  Bampton  Lectures  nas  censured,  with  that  liberal 
■pint  so  friendly  to  the  cause  of  truth,  the  calumnies  and 
namours  of  parties,  which  are  still  industriounly  retailed, 
though  they  have  been  often  confuted.  Forged  docu- 
nents  are  'still  referred  to,  or  tnles  uniiupported  by  evi- 
dence are  confidently  quoted.  Mr  Hebers  subject  con- 
fined his  inquiries  to  theological  history;  he  has  told 
us  that  *  Augustine  is  not  ashamed,  in  his  dinpuie  with 
Faustus,  to  lake  advantage  of  the  popular  slanders  against 
the  followers  of  Manes,  though  his  own  experience,  for 
he  had  himself  been  of  that  sect,  was  sufficient  to  de- 
tect this  falsehood.*  The  Romanists,  in  spite  of  satis- 
factory answers,  have  continued  to  orce  against  the 
Enilish  protest  ant  the  romance  of  Parker^  consecration ; 
while  the  protcsiant  persists  in  falsely  imptJting  to  the 
catholic  public  formularies,  the  systematic  omission  of  the 
aeeond  commandment.  *  The  calumnies  of  Rimius  and 
.  8tinstra  against  the  Moravian  brethren  are  cases  in  point,' 
continues  Mr  Heber.  *  No  one  now  believes  them,  yet 
they  once  could  deceive  even  Warburton!'  We  may 
also  add  the  obsolete  calumny  of  Jews  crucifying  boys— of 
which  a  monument  raised  to  ^iigh  of  Lincoln  perpetuates 
the  memory,  and  which  a  modem  historian  records  with- 
out any  scruple  of  doubt ;  several  authorities,  which  are 
nted  on  this  occasion,  amount  only  to  the  single  one  of 
Matthew  Paris,  who  gives  it  as  a  popular  rumour.  Such 
accusations  usually  happened  when  the  Jews  were  too  rich 
and  the  king  was  too  poor ! 

The  falsehoods  ano  forgeries  raised  by  parties  are  over- 
whelming !  It  startles  a  philosopher,  in  the  calm  of  his 
study,  when  he  discovers  now  writers,  who,  we  msy  pre- 
mine,  are  searchers  af)er  truth,  should,  in  fact,  turn  out  to 
be  searchers  after  the  grossest  fictions.  This  alters  the 
habits  of  the  literary  man :  it  is  an  unnatural  depravity  of 
his  nursuits— and  it  proves  that  the  personal  is  too  apt  to 
areoominate  over  the  literary  character. 

I  have  already  touched  on  the  main  point  of  the  pre- 
•ent  article  in  the  one  on  *  Political  Nrck-names.*  I  ha\« 
Ibere  shown  how  political  calumny  appears  tt>  have 
Irea  reHoced  into  an  art ;  one  of  its  branehes  would   e 


thst  of  coDTerting  forgeries  and  fictioos  into  historical  an* 
thorities. 

When  one  nation  is  at  war  with  another,  there  is  ao 
doubt  that  the  two  governments  connive  at,  and  often  en- 
courage the  most  atrocious  hbels  on  each  other,  to  mad* 
den  the  people  to  preserve  their  independence,  and  con* 
tribute  cheerfully  to  the  expenses  of  the  war.      France 
and  England  formerly  complained  of  Holland — the  Athe- 
nians employed  the  same  policy  against  the  Macedonians 
aiul  Persians.    Such  is  the  ortitm  of  a  vast  number  of  su|h 
posititious  papers  and  volumes,  which  sometimes,  at  a  re. 
mote  date,  confound  the  labours  of  the  honest  historian, 
and  too  oAen  serve  the  purposes  of  the  dikhonest,  with 
whom  they  become  authorities.      The  crude  and  suspi- 
cious Ubels  which  were  drawn  out  uf  their  obscurity  in 
Cromwell's  time  against  James  the  First  have  over-loaded 
the  diaracler  of  that  monarch,  yet  are  now  eagerly  referred 
to  by  party  writers,  though  in  their  own  days  ihev  were 
obsolete  and  doubtful.      During  the  civil  viars  of  6harics 
the  First,  such  spurious  document*  exist  in  ihe  forms  of 
speeches  which  were  never  spoken ;  of  letter*  never  writ- 
ten by  the  names  subscribed  ;    printed  declarations  never 
declared  ;  battles  never  fought,  and  victories  never  obtain- 
ed !    Such  is  the  language  of  Rushworth,  who  coroftlains 
of  this  evil  spirit  of  pariy-forgeries,  while  he  is  himself  sus- 
|U9Cled  of  having  rescirided  or  suppressed  whatever  was 
not  agreeable  to  his  patron  Cromwell.      A  curious,  and, 
perhaps,  a  necessary  list  might  be  drawn  up  of  political 
forgeries  of  our  own,  which  have  been  oumetimes  referred 
to  as  genuine,  but  which  are  the  inventions  of  wits  and  sa- 
tirists!     Bayle  ingeniously  observe^i,  that  at  the  close  of 
everv  century  sucn  poductions  should  be  branded  by  a 
skilful  discriminator,  to  save  the  future   inquirer  from  er^ 
rors  he  can  hardly  avoid.      <  How  many  are  still  kept  in 
error  by  the  satires  of  the  sixteenth  century  !      Tbceo 
of  the  present  age  will  be  no  less  active  in  future  ages,  for 
they  will  still  be  preserved  in  public  libraries.' 

The  art  aiKl  skill  with  which  some  have  fabricated  a 
forged  narrative,  render  its  detection  almost  hopeless. 
When  young  Maitland,  the  brother  to  the  se<:reiary,  in  or- 
der to  palliate  the  crime  of  the  assassination  of  the  Regent 
Murray ,  was  employ-d  to  draw  up  a  pretended  conference 
between  him,  Knox,  and  others,  to  stigmatize  them  by  the 
odium  of  advising  to  dethrone  the  young  monarch,  and  to 
substitute  the  regent  for  their  sovereign,  Maitland  pro> 
duced  so  dramatic  a  performance,  by  giving  to  each  |>er* 
sfin  his  peculiar  mode  of  expression,  that  this  circumrtance 
long  bafiled  the  incredulity  cf  those  who  could  not  in 
consequence  deny  the  truth  of  a  narrative  apparently  so 
correct  in  its  particulars  !  *  The  fiction  of  the  warming- 
pan,  enclosing  the  young  Pretender,  brought  more  adhe- 
rents to  the  cause  of  the  Whigs  than  the  Bill  of  Rights,' 
observes  Lord  John  Russell. 

Among  Kuch  narty  narratives,  the  horrid  tale  of  the 
hlrmdy  Colonel  Kirk,  has  been  worked  up  by  Hume  with 
all  his  eloquence  and  pathos ;  and,  from  its  interest  no  su»> 
nicion  has  arisen  of  its  truth.  Yet,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
Kirk,  or  the  reipn  of  James  the  Second,  or  even  English 
history,  it  is,  as  Ritson  too  honestly  expresses  it,  *  an  nn- 

{>udent  and  a  barefaced  lie !'  The  simple  fact  ia  told  by 
Cennet  in  a  few  words :  he  probably  was  aware  of  the  tui- 
ture  of  this  political  fiction.  Hume  was  nof ,  indeed,  hnn- 
self  the  fabricator  of  the  tale  ;  but  he  had  not  anv  histori- 
cal authortiy.  The  origin  of  this  fable  was  probably  a 
pious  fraud  of  the  Whig  party,  to  whom  Kirk  had  rendered 
nimself  odious;  at  that  moment  stories  still  mote  lerrify- 
inff  were  greedily  swallowed,  and  which,  Ritson  insinu- 
ates, have  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  England.  The 
original  story,  related  more  circomstantially,  ihoiirh  no» 
more  afTectioKlv,  nor  perhaps  more  trulv,  may  be  found  k 
Wanley's  •  Wonders  of  the  Little  World.'*  which  I  give, 
relievinf  it  fnim  the  tediousness  of  old  Wanlev. 

A  governor  of  Zealand,  under  the  bold  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, had  in  vain  sought  to  seduce  the  affections  of  the 
beautiful  wife  of  a  citizen.  The  governor  in'prisona  the 
husband  on  an  accusation  of  treason  ;  and  when  ths 
wife  appeared  as  the  suppliant,  the  governor,  af^er  no 
brief  eloquence,  succeeded  as  a  lover,  on  the  plea  that 
her  hushand's  life  could  only  be  spared  by  her  comp& 
ance.  The  woman,  in  tears  and  in  aversion,  and  not 
without  a  hope  of  vengeance  only  delayed,  lost  her  hoi^ 
our !  Pointing  to  the  prison,  the  governor  loUi  her  *  If  yoa 
seek  your  husband,  enter  there,' and  take  him  aiong  willi 
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JMI  f    T^  wife,  in  th«  btiterorM  Of  her  ihoushls,  v«t 
lot  wiibont  the  cootolaiioo   that  »be  had  MMichcd  iicr 


firom  tiie  gniTe,  passed  into  the  priMJO ;  there  in 
a  cdl,  ti  her  aaionishment  and  liorror,  vb*  beheld  the 
enrpae  of  hf  r  hushaod  laid  out  in  a  coffin,  ready  for  burial ! 
MoumiDg  over  u,  she  at  length  returned  to  ih«t  governor, 
ieredy  exclaiminf ,  *  You  have  kept  your  word !  yon  have 
w>iored  to  me  my  husband !  and  be  asmired  the  bviMir 
ahall  be  repaid !'  The  inhuman  rillaini  lerriAed  in  the 
prwjence  of  hia  intrepid  victim,  attempted  to  appease  her 
vvMeance,  and  more,  to  wiu  her  to  hu  vrishes.  Retum- 
Ni(  b*iaie,  she  aMembled  her  friends,  revealed  her  wh<4e 
ffory.  and  under  their  protection,  she  appealed  to  Charles 
Ike  D  >td,  a  strict  lover  of  justice,  and  who  n'lw  awarded 
a  aaijpif  ar  but  an  exemplary  catastrophe.  The  diike  first 
roomanded  that  the  criminal  g«Mrernor  should  in«iantly 
■arry  the  woman  whom  he  had  made  a  widow,  and  at 
fhm  iame  time  aim  his  will,  with  a  c'auae  im|ioriinf ,  that 
ahouU  he  die  befor**  his  lady  he  coostituted  her  ht«  heiress. 
All  this  was  concealed  from  both  sides,  rather  to  satisfy 
Ike  duke  than  the  parties  them'«elveii.  This  done,  the 
mUiappy  woman  was  dismissed  al<ine!  The  f(i»vemor 
was  conducted  to  the  prison  to  suffer  the  same  death  be 
bad  inflicted  on  the  husband  of  his  wif* ;  and  when  this 
hdy  was  desired  once  ni<ire  to  enter  the  pris<in,  she  be- 
keld  her  second  husband  headless  in  his  coffin  as  she  had 
her  first !  Such  extra- trdinary  locidenis  in  ao  short  a  pe- 
find  overpowered  the  feeble  frame  of  the  suflerer ;  she 
Aed— ^■aving  a  son.  who  inherited  the  rich  accessiiin  of 
fbrtuoa  so  Citally  obtained  by  his  injured  and  auflering 
■other. 

Such  b  the  tale  of  which  the  partv  story  of  Kirk  ap- 
paared  to  Ritson  to  have  been  a  r^/bertmcnto  ,*  but  it  is 
raiker  the  iuundatioo  than  the  supersiruciure.  This 
criiie  was  ri|[ht  in  the  main,  but  not  by  the  by ;  in  the 
gsaaral,  not  w  the  partirnlar.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
pomt  out  the  present  source,  when  so  many  others  of  a 
Mrallel  nature  exist.  This  tale,  universally  told,  Mr 
Door  e  considers  ai  the  origin  of  *  Measure  f«ir  Measure,* 
and  wa«  probably  some  traditional  event ;  for  it  appears 
■ooMiimes  with  a  change  of  names  and  places,  «riihout  any 
«f  incidant.  It  always  turns  on  a  soldier,  a  brother,  or  a 
kttfban.l  executed ;  and  »  wife,  or  sister,  a  deceived  victim, 
to  save  them  from  deaih.  It  was,  therefiire,  easily  trans- 
fcrrad  Ui  Kirk,  and  Pomfret**  pot* m  of  *  Cruelty  and  Lust' 
leaf  made  the  story  popular.  It  could  only  have  been  in 
ikis  form  that  it  reached  the  historian,  who,  it  must  be  ob- 
ienred,  intraiuces  it  as  a  '  story  eommonly  laid  of  him ;' 
but  pofjular  tragic  romances  nhouM  not  enter  into  the  dusty 
documents  of  a  hisiory  of  England,  and  much  leas  be  par- 
ticular y  specified  in  the  index !  Belief  »rest,  in  his  old  vnr- 
Mon  of  the  tale,  has  given  the  circumstance  of  *  the  Cap- 
tain, who  having  seduced  the  wife  under  the  prcMnise  to 
save  her  husband's  life,  exhibited  him  soon  afierwanis 
Utnmgk  the  windmp  of  ker  apartment  sutpended  on  a  fi6- 
het*  Tii4  fijrms  the  horriil  incident  in  the  history  of  *  the 
Woody  C<J'inel,*  and  served  the  purpose  of  a  party,  who 
widied  to  bury  him  in  odium.  Kirk  was  a  soldier  <if  tiir- 
tiine,  and  a  Iykmo  liver,  and  a  great  blusterer,  who  would 
anmetimes  threaten  to  decimate  hu  own  regiment :  but  is 
said  to  have  forgotten  the  menace  the  next  day.  Hateful 
as  aneh  m'llii arv  men  will  alwayn  be,  in  the  present  instance 
Coloael  Kirk  ha*  been  shamefully  calumniated  bv  poets 
and  histonan't,  who  suflTer  themselves  to  be  duped  by  the 
fbrgeriea  of  political  parties ! 

Wliile  we  are  defecting  a  source  of  error  into  which  the 
parhr  ISprlings  of  modem  historians  may  lead  them,  let  us 
eontov  that  they  are  (ar  more  valuable  than  the  ancient ; 
for  to  a«,  at  least,  the  ancient*  have  written  history  wiih- 
out  producing  authori'ies !  Modnrn  historians  must  fur- 
aish  their  readers  with  the  truest  means  to  become  their 
cnii^,  by  providing  them  with  their  authorities ;  and  it  is 
sniy  by  jwlictouslj  appreciating  these  that  we  may  coo- 
idently  accept  their  disci>veries.  Unqueaiionably  the  an- 
drnCi  h\ve  often  introduced  into  their  histories  many  tales 
similar  to  the  story  of  Kirk — popular  or  party  forgeries ! 
The  mellifluous  copiiHimesf  of  Livy  conceals  many  a  tale 
ef  wonder;  the  graver  of  Tacitus  e'chea  many  a  fatal 
iMie;  and  the  secret  historv  of  Suetonius  too  often 
raises  a  MHitirton  of  ilKwe  whUpers,  QuiH  rear  in  aurem 
ftgimm  dutritt  quid  Juno/abylaia  tit  cum  Jove,  It  is  rer* 
tarn  that  Plutarch  has  oAen  tolH,  and  varied  too  in  th«(  it*  1- 
■f,  the  same  story,  whi<*h  he  has  applied  to  different 
A  crkie  in  the  Ritsonian  style  baa  said  of  the 


grave  Plutarch,  Mendax  HU  PhUardhu  ^i  vUa%  i 
doliB  H  errtribmM  cbaeiilas,  dim  emaenbiUanii.*  *  Thai 
lying  Plutarch,  who  ftHrmerly  scnbbled  the  laves  of  tkt 
orators,  made  up  of  falsities  and  blunders !  There  ia  is 
Italian  a  acarce  book,  of  a  better  design  than  execuliol^ 
of  the  Abbate  LancelkAti,  /W/oOsm  dagti  mtidU  Ate- 
Isriei.— *  Flim-flams  of  the  ancients.*  Modern  hisiorMM 
have  to  dispute  their  passage  to  immortality  step  by  ete^l 
and  however  fervid  be  their  eloquence,  their  real  test  as  tm 
value,  must  be  brought  to  the  numble  references  in  their 
margin.  Yet  these  must  not  terminate  our  inquiriea ;  far 
in  tracmg  a  story  to  its  original  source,  we  shall  find  that 
fictions  have  bcicn  sometimes  grafted  on  truthe  or  heas^ 
says,  and  to  separate  them  as  they  appeared  in  their  finil 
stage,  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  learned  cnticiam. 

KXPBcasioir  or  auppacssco  orimov. 

A  people  denied  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  wrkiaf^ 
have  usually  lell  some  memorials  of  their  feelings  ia  thai 
silent  language  which  addresses  itself  to  the  eye.  Maay 
ingenious  inv^  niions  have  been  contrived,  to  give  vent  ia 
their  suppressed  indignation.  The  voluminous  grievaaaa 
which  they  could  not  trust  to  the  voice  or  the  pea,  tbcj 
have  carved  in  wood,  or  aculptured  on  stone ;  aiMl  hawa 
sometimes  even  facetiotisly  concealed  their  satire  immn 
the  playful  onMunents,  designed  to  amuse  those  of  wheal 
they  so  fruitlessly  complained !  Such  monumeots  of  tka 
suppressed  feelings  of  tfie  multitude  are  not  often  inspected 
by  the  historian— their  minuteness  escapes  all  eyes  hot 
thoee  of  the  philoeophical  antitquary ;  nor  are  these  aatvi- 
cal  appearances  always  considered  as  grave  authohtiei^ 
which  unquestionably  they  will  be  found  to  be  by  a  cloaa 
observer  of  human  nature.  An  entertaining  history  of  tha 
modes  of  th'mking,  or  the  discontents  of  a  people,  draws 
from  such  dispersed  efiiirts  in  every  era,  woukl  cast  a  aaw 
light  of  secret  history  over  many  dark  intervals. 

Did  we  possess  a  secret  history  of  the  Saturnalia,  il 
wo«ild  doubtless  have  afforded  some  materials  for  the  pre* 
sent  article.  In  those  revel4  of  venerable  radicalism,  wbeta 
the  venaie  was  rloeed,  and  the  Pi/evs,  or  cap  of  liberty,  waa 
triumphantly  worn,  all  things  aasumed  an  a|»pearance  eoa* 
trary  to  what  they  were ;  and  human  nature,  as  well  aa 
humnn  laws,  might  be  said  to  have  been  parodied.  Among 
so  many  whimsical  regulations  in  favour  of  the  licentioua 
rabble,  there  was  one  which  forbad  the  circulation  of  mo- 
ney ;  if  anv  one  offered  the  coin  of  the  state,  it  was  to  ba 
coiidernne<f  as  an  act  of  madness,  and  the  nuui  was  brought 
to  his  senses  by  a  penitential  fajt  for  that  day.  An  inge* 
ni<MM  French  antiquary  seems  to  have  discovered  a  daaa 
of  wretched  medals,  cast  in  lead  or  copper,  which  funned 
the  circulating  medium  of  these  mob  Lords,  who,  to  ritfi* 
cule  the  idea  of  money,  need  the  basest  metals,  stamping 
them  with  grotesque  figures  or  odd  devices,— eudi  as  a 
sow ;  a  chimerical  bird ;  an  imperatnr  in  his  car,  with  a 
monkey  behind  him ;  or  an  old  woman*8  head,  ^oeo  faa 
rentia.  either  the  traditional  old  nurse  of  Romulus,  or  ao 
old  cotirtesan  of  the  same  name,  who  bequeathed  the  fruita 
of  her  labours  to  the  Roman  people !  As  all  things  were 
dr>ne  in  mockery,  this  base  metal  is  stamped  with  t.  c,  to 
ridicule  the  »enatM$  consnICo,  which  our  antiquary  happily 
explainn.t  m  the  true  spirit  of  this  government  of  mockery, 
SattimaUum  eonnUtOf  agreeing  with  the  legend  of  the  re- 
verse, inscribed  in  the  midst  of  four  Call,  or  hones,  which 
they  used  as  dtce,^i  IwUt  arram  det^  quod  »atU  sd— '  Let 
them  who  play  give  a  pledge,  which  will  be  suflknent,' 
This  mock  money  served  not  only  as  an  expression  of  the 
native  irony  of  the  radical  gentry  of  Rome  during  their 
fentival,  but  had  they  sfioken  their  mind  out,  meant  a  ri* 
dicuie  of  money  itself;  for  these  citizens  of  equality  hava 
alwavs  imagined  that  society  might  proceed  without  thin 
contrivance  of  a  medium  which  served  to  represent  pro- 
perty, in  which  they  themselves  must  so  little  participate, 

A  period  so  glorious  for  exhibiting  the  suppreeaed  seo* 

•  Tsylor,  AnnoL  ad  Lysiam 

t  Baudelot  de  Dairvaf  de  I*  Utllh^  des  Voysgee,  If,  645. 
There  is  a  work,  by  Fk*oroni  on  these  lead  coins  or  iSrkela 
They  are  found    in  the  r^binets  of  the  curKtus  meiallliC 
Plnkerton,  referring  to  this  entertaininr  work,  regrets  ibct 
*  Siirh  rnrious  remains  have  almost  escaped  the  nodes  of 
meilalliatt,  and  have  not  yet  been  rsnteo  in  one  clsss,  or 
named.    A  sfiecial  work  on  them  would  be  highly  sccepia- 
ble.*    The  time  has  perhaps  arrived  when  amhitiaries  may 
beein  to  be  philosophers,  and  phiNwopherv  andquarlee !    The 
iinhsiipy  •epnratinn  of  enidition  from  philneophy,  and  of  phi- 
lo«iphy  fnim  enidkion,  has  hkherto  thrown  hnpedhnenia  li 
the  proxress  of  the  human  mind,  and  tha  kisiorj  of  i 


son 
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MmenU  of  the  populace,  •■  were  these  SaiumoHaf  had 
been  nearlv  lost  (or  us,  had  not  »oroe  notioiM  been  pre- 
■enred  bjr  l*ucian ;  fur  we  ^ean  but  aparingljr  from  the 
•otemn  pa  see  of  the  hUtonan,  except  in  the  rvinarkabie 
■Mtance  which  Suetoniuji  has  preeenred  (if  (be  arch-mime 
whu  followed  the  body  v(  tho  Emperor  Veapaaian  at  bb 
Ibneral.  Thu  officer,  at  well  as  a  similar  one,  who  ao- 
eompanied  tho  i eneral  to  whom  th«*jr  granted  a  triumph, 
and  who  waa  allowed  the  unreatraiaed  lieentiausiieafl  of 
bM  tongue,  were  both  the  organs  of  popular  feeling,  and 
atudied  to  gratify  the  rabble,  who  were  their  real  roaatera. 
On  ibis  occasion  the  arch-mime,  representing  both  the  ez- 
torior  persona^  and  the  character  of  Veapaaian,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  inquired  the  expenao  c^  the  funeral  ?  He 
was  answered,  *  ten  millions  or  aeaiercea  !*  In  allusion  to 
the  lore  of  money  which  characterised  the  emperor,  his 
mock  repreaeniaiive  exclaimed, '  Oive  roe  the  muney,  and, 
W  you  will,  throw  my  body  into  the  Tiber !' 

All  theae  mock  officea  and  festivals  among  the  andenta, 
I  consider  aa  organs  of  the  auppre«»sed  opiniooa  and  feel- 
ittga  of  the  popiwce,  who  were  allowed  no  other,  and  had 
BOC  (he  meana  of  tho  priming  agea  to  leave  any  permanent 
raoorda.  At  a  later  period,  bef(»re  the  discovery  of  the 
ttrf,  which  multipliea,  with  stich  facility,  libeb  or  panrgy- 
fiea;  when  the  people  could  not  apeak  freely  againatih«»8e 
rapacious  clergy,  who  ahoared  the  fleece  and  cared  not  for 
tile  aheep,  many  a  aecret  of  popular  indignation  waa  cim- 
fided  not  to  books  (for  they  could  not  read^  but  to  pic- 
tures and  sculptures,  which  are  books  which  the  people  can 
tlwaya  read.  The  aculpCora  and  illuminators  of  those  timea, 
BO  doubt  ahared  in  common  the  pofMilar  feelinjjs,  and  bold- 
ly trusted  to  the  paintings  or  the  carvings  which  met  the 
•yes  of  their  luxurious  and  indnlent  masters  their  satirical 
roventions.  As  far  back  as  in  ISOO,  we  find  in  Wolfius* 
the  d(*scription  of  a  picture  of  this  kind,  in  a  MS.  of 
JE*op*a  Fables,  found  in  thn  Abbey  of  Pulda,  among  other 
emblems  of  the  corrufit  lives  of  the  churchmen.  The 
pntscnt  wa«  a  wolf,  large  as  life,  wearing  a  monkish  cowl, 
with  a  shaven  cniwn,  preaching  (o  a  flock  of  sheep,  with 
th«*«e  words  of  the  apostle  in  a  label  from  his  mouth,— 
'  Grid  in  my  witness  how  I  long  for  von  all  in  my  bowels  !* 
And  underneath  was  in>icribed,«-'  This  hooded  wolf  is  the 
hvpocrite  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  Qosfiel,  "  Beware  of 
false  prophets  !** '  Stich  exhibitions  were  ofinn  introduc(*d 
into  articles  of  furniture.  A  cushion  was  found  in  an  old 
abbey,  in  which  was  worked  a  fox  preaching  to  ireesc, 
•arh  goose  holding  in  his  bill  his  pravinjE  bt^ads !  In  the 
stone  wall,  and  on  ih«  columns  of  the  ereat  church  at 
Strasbtirg  was  once  vit* wfd  a  number  of  w(»lves,  bears, 
foxe!«,  and  other  mischievoiiti  animals  carrying  h<ily-water, 
em  ;ifixes,  and  tapers ;  and  oih«*rs  more  indelicate.  Thf^o. 
probably  as  old  as  the  year  ISOO,  were  enfrravcn  in  1617, 
py  a  proiestant  ;  and  were  not  destroyed  till  1685,  bv  the 
pious  rage  of  the  catholics,  who  seemed  a:  Ifn^tli  to  Kave 
rightly  construed  these  silent  lampoons ;  and  in  their  turn 
broke  to  pieces  the  proiestant  images  as  the  others  had 
done  the  papistical  dolls.  The  carved  sea's  and  stalls  in 
oar  own  cathadral.<i  exhibit  subjects,  not  only  s' range  and 
■at  '*cal,  but  even  indecent.  At  the  time  they  built  church- 
as  tii«y  satirized  the  ministers;  a  ciiriiHH  instance  how 
the  feelinffs  of  the  people  slrujftfle  to  find  a  vent.  It  is 
conjectured  that  rival  orders  saiinxed  each  other,  and  that 
some  of  the  carvings  are  caricatures  of  certain  monks. 
The  margins  of  illuminated  manuscriittsfrequenily  contain 
inffenious  caric4itures,  or  satirical  allesorirs.  In  a  mac 
nificent  chronicle  of  Froissart  I  observed  several.  A  wolf, 
as  usual,  in  a  monk's  fn>ck  and  cowl,  stretching  hiii  paw  to 
Mess  a  cock,  bending  its  head  subniis<«ivrlv  to  the  wolf;  or 
a  fox  with  a  crosier,  dropping  beads,  which  a  cock  is  pick- 
ing up;  to  satirixe  the  blind  devotion  of  the  bigots;  per- 
haps  tho  figure  of  the  cock  alluded  to  our  Gallic  neigh- 
bours. A  cat  in  the  habit  of  a  nun,  holiiint'  a  platter  in 
its  paws  to  a  mouse  approaching  to  lick  it :  alluding  to  the 
allurements  of  the  abbesses  to  draw  young  women  info 
their  convents ;  while  sometimes  I  have  seen  a  sow  in  an 
abbess's  veil,  mounted  on  stilts ;  the  Sf  x  marked  bv  the 
aow's  dufs.  A  p^^  sometimes  appears  to  be  thrust  by 
^vils  into  a  caldron ;  and  cardinals  are  seen  roasting  on 
■pits !  Thetw  ornamentM  must  have  been  generally  execu- 
tad  by  monks  themselves ;  but  these  more  ingenious  menv 
bars  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  sppear  to  have  svmpa- 
tfcixed  vrith  the  peof»le.  like  the  curates  in  mir  church,  and 
mrried  the  pampered  abbot  and  the  purple  bishop.  Church- 
•I«scf  Mam.  I,  ad.  an.  IMo. 


men  were  the  usual  objects  of  the  suppreseed  iodignatioa 
of  the  pet»pl«  w  those  days ;  but  the  kuighis  and  feudal 
lords  have  not  alwsys  escaped  from  the  '  curses  not  loud 
but  deep,'  of  their  saiirica!  pencils. 

As  toe  Reformation,  or  rather  the  Revolution,  was  baa 
teniDg,  this  cusli*ro  become  so  general,  tbai  in  one  uf  ihe 
dialogues  of  Rrasmua,  where  two  Franciscans  are  enterw 
tained  by  their  host,  *.  appears  that  such  satirical  extubi- 
tiuos  were  hung  up  as  common  furniture  in  ibe  apartments 
of  inns.  The  facetious  genius  of  Erasmus  either  invents 
or  describes  one  which  be  had  seen  of  an  spe  in  the  habit 
of  a  Franciscan  sitting  by  a  sick  man's  bed,  dispensing 
ghostiv  counsel,  holding  u*p  a  crucifii  in  one  hand,  whiis 
with  the  other  he  is  filching  a  purse  out  of  ibe  sick  man's 
pocket.  Such  are  *  the  straws'  bv  which  we  may  always 
observe  from  what  comer  the  wind  rues !  Mr  Dib.iin  hai 
recently  informed  us,  ihat  Oeyier,  whom  he  calls  *  the 
herald  of  the  Reformation,'  preceding  Luther  by  twelve 
years,  had  a  stone  chair  or  pulpit  in  the  cathedral  at  Stra» 
burg,  from  which  he  delivered  his  lectures,  or  rather  rolled 
the  thunders  of  his  anathemas  agaiiut  the  monks.  This 
stone  pulpit  was  constructed  umler  his  own  superinteo* 
dence,  and  is  covered  with  verv  indecent  figures  of  monks 
and  nuns,  expresslv  designed  by  him  to  expose  their  prol^ 
ligaie  manners.  We  see  Geyler  doing  what  for  centuries 
had  been  done ! 

In  the  curi'Mis  folios  of  Sauval,  the  Stowe  of  France, 
(here  is  a  c<ipiou8  chapter  entitled  *  Heretiqtte»,  leurw  attei^ 
taU*  In  this  enumeration  of  their  aticnipis  to  jiive  vent 
to  their  suppressed  indignation,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that 
prteeding  the  time  of  ImUut^  the  minds  uf  many  wtrre  per* 
tecily  iMtheroH  respecting  the  idolatrous  worVhip  of  the 
Roman  church ;  and  what  I  now  mrtice  would  have  rightly 
entf  red  into  that  significant  HiUaria  RtformatianiM  anU  ll«- 
fomw6onemf  which  was  formerly  projected  by  coolinvnial 
writers. 

Luther  did  not  consign  the  pope's  decretaU  to  the  flames 
till  1520— thia  was  the  first  open  act  of  reforinaiii>n  and 
insurrection,  for  hiiheno  he  had  submitted  to  the  r<Min  of 
Rome.  Yet  in  1490,  thirty  years  preceding  this  great 
event,  I  find  a  pri«tst  burnt  lor  having  snatched  the  host  m 
derision  fnnn  the  hands  of  another  celebratiiic  man. 
Twelve  years  afterwards,  1502.  a  smdent  rep«-aied  the 
samedeeil,  trampling  on  it ;  and  in  1523  the  resulutvdeaih 
of  Anne  de  Bnirg,  a  ciNinsellor  in  the  |»ariiaineni  of  Paris, 
to  use  the  expression  of  Sauval, '  corrupted  the  w  irld.'  It 
is  evident  that  the  Huguen«»is  were  fust  on  the  increase. 
Front  that  penod  I  find  continued  acc«Mints  which  pr.»vs 
that  the  Huguenots  uf  France,  like  the  Puritans  <if  Eng- 
land, were  m'wt  resolute  ioinoclasis.  They  struck  olTihe 
heads  of  Virgins  and  little  Jesuses,  or  blunted  their  dag- 
gers by  chipping  the  wooden  saints,  which  were  then  fix«-d 
at  tho  comers  of  streets.  Every  morning  discovered  the 
scandalous  treatment  they  bail  undergone  in  the  night. 
Then  their  images  were  painted  on  the  walls,  but  these 
were  heretically  scratched  and  disfigured ;  and,  since  the 
saints  could  not  defend  themselves,  a  royal  edict  was  pub- 
lished in  their  favour,  commanding  that  all  hdy  fiauiiings 
in  the  streets  should  not  be  allowed  short  of  ten  feet  from 
the  ground  !  They  entereJ  churches  at  night,  tearing  up 
or  breaking  down  the  priaxM,  the  5em(otres,  the  crucifixes, 
the  colossal  eece-^omos,  which  they  did  not  always  succeed 
in  dislodging  for  want  of  time  or  tools.  Amidst  these  bat- 
tles with  wooden  adversaries,  we  may  amile  at  the  fre- 
quent solemn  pricessions  instituted  to  ward  ofT  the  ven- 
geance of  the  parish  saint;  the  wooden  was  expiated  bv  a 
silver  imag**,  secured  by  iron  bars,  and  attended  by  lbs 
king  and  the  nobiiiiy,  carrying  the  new  saint,  wnh  prayers 
that  he  would  protect  himself  from  the  heretics! 

In  the  early  period  of  the  R«'f<»rmaiion,  an  inatance  no- 
curs  of  the  art  of  concealing  what  we  wish  only  the  few 
should  comprehend,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  addres- 
sing the  public.  Curious  collectors  are  acquainted,  «ith 
*  The  Olivetan  Bible :'  this  was  the  first  translation  pub- 
lished by  the  proteetants,  and  there  seems  no  aoubt  that 
Calvin  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  translator:  but  at  that 
moment  not  choosing  to  become  rnnponsible  for  this  new 
version,  he  made  use  of  the  name  of  an  obscure  relative, 
Robert  Pierre  Olivetan.  Calvin,  however,  prefixed  a 
Latin  preface,  remarkable  for  delivering  poeitiotM  verv  op- 
posite to  those  tremendous  doctrines  of  absolute  nrc^lesti* 
nation,  which  in  his  theological  despotism  he  afterwards 
assumed.  De  Bure  describes  this  first  pmtestani  Bible 
not  only  as  rare,  but  when  found  as  omiallj  imperfect, 
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n««y;  aad  Flattery  will  p*aniee  iii  artt  ani  c  ^ 
fa  tnM!  A  calumnt  w  a  ficlun  mi  nf'.l  naT  be  anre  p-*"  •*"* 
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tn*Kd  Pipr  f-M  !  u^  aj»ih«nrTiinnr>^' 

nklreaa,  DMaaa  (Mymnii.  dreea-d  an  a  Pii| 
liva  m  her  brad,  and  ibe  ker*  of  &i  Peirr  in 
Wbait.  ia  Iha  r^in  of  Mary,  Emland  w 
Milnr  Bpamah  KdhHiare,  and  no  remnMii 
llJ>  ih*  'bnme,  the  quntaV  perean  and  r<Tet 
■nte  rbtridnni  lelhrpH^le'i  eyra,  br  printi 
■raprearnliAf  her  anjeaiy  naktil.  r 
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acrnwa  in  bar  bead,  nrmndad  whh  M.  K.  and  A.  in 
MfiilaK  aeennMni^l  br  anwll  letlere;  JVvia  Ritimm 
Jnffia/  aaumber  of  Snaniardi  were  wHiinr  her  tn  iJim 

lia«a,  jewrta,  aad  oihrr  nmen'a  wi|l>  whirh  •Ne  had  m>I 
'-■  ■■  -  "^u-hanrf  PhiliB.'1     Iii.   «^  ihalthe 
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kritr,  c  n>aa  al  lennh  in  anoihrr  nhaiie  la  I 
hoiM  1  (br  a  eomplHe  mia,  De  Bun  aikad  aboai  ii 
I  STama^  Lift  a<  BIr  Tbomu  ropa,  ^  an 


Th*(mifniniiiTrrwa>lhr>ii>b«ri>fihi .._ 

of  Ihe  D.iiPh  ambavador  al  ih«  mart  rf  Knncr.  Van 
Bnmin(h»n.  whom  lh»  Frmdi  rrpreami  u  a  hao-h'y 
bitrrwnarter.  hu'  whn  had  ihe  maiHtv  iif  a  Fienchnuo, 
and  'hr  ha-ithiin>n  >fi  Snaninrd.  aa  Vnl'aire  rhaneirr- 
iira  him.  ••  ni^  in  ha<r  he,n  'he  nrrvinn  ri  Iha  Dii'eh 
war  ill  ttT!  ;  bill  wan  will  tie  hirdiT  made  fur  aa  idle 
mwtal.  M-dil.  may,  howr.rr.  indicia  a  prrparatory 
war.  lywn  ihr  Fourirenih  waa  an  nfien  ennpared  in  'ha 
ami  at  ii>  mrridian,  Ihal  anme  «f  hia  rrea'iina  may  ha>* 

Rnmo*  ■•  hr  willed,  and  b^  ae  cheeifully  nr^itd.  The 
Dii'rh  miniXer.  wha»  ch'ioian  name  waa  JaahHi,  how- 
en-r.  bad  a  mndal  ainirk  of  Jixdioa  iloppinf  ihr  aun  in  hb 
rnane.  iiifprrinr  'Jiai  ihi«  mincla  wai  npnatrd  hy  bin  Ni> 

Tnliiminnn  Hiitain  MrJidliqit  da  Payi  JTai,  and  ia 
Marrhand'i  nwieiinain  Hidtriqtu.  who  lahnin  to  pnm 


which  Holland  had  ih.^  awnned.     Two  ..an  aT'er  iha 
aeiae  ahoiit  ihii  rnnfal,  Ihe  npiiblic  naid  dear  fnr  Ihr  da. 


.  and  Fiance  aHl  Spain  wm 
T<ioipnini  in  rrrpive  me  medialioti  of  'he  Dinrh  Ji    ' 
with  Ihe  French   aun.*     In  iheee   rrhirin  of  na 
aa'ire.  i'  ii  odd  Ihai  the  pblernulic  Dnirh.  more  thai 


no  Lricmer.  whn  bannf  n 


in  wHrh  ibe  atifry  jgrmile  ita'ea  iimek  inulher,  repra 
•  Thkp  aiwleny-enVeiiire,  t.  drwrljtln  of  the  pnpalai 
Eri"""Vdiirii"(l  l"™  '"  ^•'"'"■'  m-i^  of  •  Carlea- 
■a;  and  may  be  In    biriM|ier 
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CURIOSITIES   OF 


MBtkif  «B  ape  and  youuf  ooea ,  revene,  LeicMter  Dear 
•  ftre, 

Fugigiu/umumf  meidil  in  ignem. 

Another  medal,  with  an  excellent  portrait  of  CromweHt 
WM  stnick  by  the  Dutch.    The  proieclor,  crowned  with 
hunia,  is  on  hie  knees,  laying  hit  head  in  the  lap  of  the 
eommonwealth,  but    looeely  exhibiting    himaelf  to    the 
French  and  Spanish  ambaatadorf  with  groea  indecency  : 
the  Frenchman,  corered  with  a  Jleun  de  (at,  is  pushing 
•side  the  grave  Don,  and  dbputes  with  him  the  prece- 
dence—itmrc  foy  ;  Phofuuur  t^jtpartieni  oh  roy  man  moi- 
lr«,  LauMM  U  Ortmd.    Van  Loon  is  iftry  right  in  denouncing 
this  same  medal,  so  grossly  flattering  to  the  Englbh,  as 
■ost  detestable  and  indelicate !    But  why  does  Van  Loon 
Mivy  us  this  lumpish  invention  7  why  does  the  Dutchman 
^nurrel  with  his  own  cheese  ?    The  hnoour  of  the  medal 
we  claim,  hut  the  invention  belongs  to  his  country.     The 
Dutch  went  on,  commenting  in  this  manner  on  English 
■fairs,  from  reign  to  reicn.    Charles  the  Second  declared 
war  against  them  in  lOTt  for  a  malicious  medal,  though 
ihe  States-General  efl'ered  to  break  the  die  bv  purchasing 
it  of  the  workman  for  one  thousand  ducats ;  but  it  served 
fbr  a  pretext  for  a  Dutch  war,  which  Charles  cared  more 
tbout  thsn  the  mtUa  bettia  of  his  exerfrue.    Charles  also 
eomplained  of  a  scandalous  picture  which  the  brothers  De 
Witt  had  in  their  house,  representing  a  naval  battle  with 
the  English.    Charles  the  Second  seems  to  have  been 
more  sensible  to  this  sort  of  national  satire  than  we  might 
Inve  expected  in  a  professed  wit ;  a  race,  however,  who 
are  not  the  most  patient  in  having  their  own  sauce  re- 
turned to  their  lips.     The  king  employed  Evelyn  to  write 
t  histoTT  of  the  Dutch  war,  and  '  enH)in«Hi  hini  to  makt  ii 
m  tttfe  fteen,  for  the  Hollanders  had  very  unhandsomely 
abused  him  in  their  pictures,  books,  end   libels.'     The 
Dutch  continued  their  career  of  conveying  their  national 
feelinf  on  English  affairs  more  triumphantly  wh«>n  thrir 
•tadiholder  ascended  an  Rntlish   throne.     The  binhof 
the  Pretender  is  represented  by  the  chest  which  Minerva 
gave  to  the  daufrhters  of  Cecrops  to  keep,  and  which, 
opened.  di«covered  an  infant  with  a  serpent's  tail  :  Inft 


for  he  has  introduced  a  caricature  print  in  the  solri 
folio  of  the  trial  of  Charles  the  First.     Of  the  happiest 
of  these  political  prints  is  one  by  Taylor  the  waie-r-poet, 


temtfue  vident  apporeetummu  draeonem ;  the  chest  perhaps 
alliidine  to  the  removes  ot  the  warmihf-pan  :  and  in  ano- 
ther, James  and  a  Jesuit  flying  in  terror,  the  kint  throwinf 
awav  s  crown  and  sceptre,  and  the  Jesuit  carrying  a  child, 
he,  mtssa  est,  the  words  applied  from  the  mass.  But  in 
these  contents  of  national  ferlinf,  while  the  grandeur  nf 
Loifift  the  Poiirt^nih  did  not  allow  of  these  ludicrous  and 
satirical  exhibi'ions ;  and  while  the  political  idolatry  which 
hin  forty  academicians  paid  to  him,  exhausted  itself  in  the 
splendid  fictions  of  a  series  of  famous  medals,  amounting 
to  nearly  four  hundred  ;  it  appears  that  w«  were  not  with^ 
out  our  reprisnis :  (or  I  find  Prosper  Marchand,  who 
writes  as  a  Hollaoder,  censuring  his  own  country  for 
Kaving  at  length  adulated  the  grand  monarch  by  a  com- 
plimentary medal.  He  says,  *  The  English  cannot  he  re- 
.proached  with  a  similar  dehonmr^i.*  AOer  the  famous 
victories  of  Marlborough,  they  indeed  inserted  in  a  medal 
Ihe  head  of  the  French  monarch  and  the  English  queen, 
with  this  inscription,  iMdovieuM  Marnv^^  Anna  Major, 
Long  ere  this,  one  of  our  queens  had  been  exhibited  by 
ourselves  with  considerable  energy.  On  the  defeat  of  th<» 
Armada,  Eliraheth,  Pinlcertnn  tells  us,  struck  a  medal 
representing  the  EngH«h  and  Spanish  fleets,  HfjMridum 
rtgem  devieit  virgo.  Philip  had  medals  dispersed  in  Eng- 
land of  the  same  imprfsxion,  with  this  addition,  AVj^o- 
tur.  Km  merttrir  vtdgi.  These  the  queen  suppressed, 
but  (.ublished  another  mt-dal,  with  this  legend : 

Hesperldimi  regem  devHi  »lrgn ;  negatnr, 
Est  mcretrix  vulgi :  res  eo  deierlor. 

An  age  fertile  in  satirical  prints  was  the  eventful  era  of 
Charles  the  First ;  they  Wfre  showered  from  all  parties, 
and  a  large  collection  of  them  would  admit  of  a  cntirs! 
historical  commentary,  which  might  liecome  a  vehicle  of 
the  most  ciirio*is  secret  history.  Mo«t  of  them  are  in  a 
bad  style,  for  they  are  all  allegorical ;  yet  that  these  sa- 
tirical'exhibitions  mfliienced  the  eyes  and  minds  of  ihe 
people  is  evident,  from  an  extraordinary  rircums»anc.e. 
Two  grave  collections  of  historical  document*  adopt «^1 
them.  We  are  surprised  to  find  prefixed  to  Rii!«hworih*N 
and  Nalson's    historical  collections,   two   such  politirsi 

Crints !   Nalson's  was  an  act  of  retrilwiMv*  justice :  but 
e  seems  to  have  been  aware,  that  s.iiire  in  the  shape  of 
pictures  is  a  htnguags  very  attractive  to  the  multitude ; 


not  included  in  his  folio,  but  prefixed  to  his  *  Mad  fashntos. 
odd  fashions  or  the  emblems  of  these  distracted  times.' 
It  is  the  figure  of  a  roan  whose  eyes  have  left  their  sockets, 
and  whose  legs  have  usurped  the  place  of  his  armr  ;  a 
horse  on  his  hind  legs  is  drawing  a  cart ;  a  church  is  in- 
yerted  ;  fish  fly  in  the  air  ;  a  candle  bums  with  the  flaine 
downwards  ;  and  the  mouse  and  rabbit  are  pursuing  *Jjs 
cat  and  the  fox ! 

The  animosities  of  national  hatreds  have  been  a  frriile 
•ource  of  theae  vehicles  of  popular  feeling— which  dis- 
cover themselves  in  severe  or  grotesque  caricatures.    The 
French  and  the  Spaniards  mutually  exhibited  one  another 
under  the  nuMt  extravagant  figitrea.     The  p«!itiral  cari- 
caturea  of  the  French,  m  the  seventeenth  century,  are 
numerous.     The  badaudM  of  Paris  amused  themselves  for 
their  losses,  by  giving  an  emetic  to  a  Spaniard,  to  make 
him  render  up  all  the  towns  his  victories  had  (»biained ; 
aeven  or  eight  Spaniards  are  seen  srated  around  a  large 
turnip,  with  their  frizzled  musuchios,  their  hats  e%  poi€ 
bmerrgj  their  long  rapiers,  with  their  pummels  domn  to 
their  feet,  and  their  points  up  to  their  shoiild»'rs ;  their 
ruffs  stiffened  by  many  rows,  and  pieces  of  garlic  stuck 
in  their  girdlea.     The  Dutch  were  exhibited  in  as  great 
variety  as  the  uniformity  of  frogs  would  allow.     We  have 
largely  participated  in  the  vinuictive  spirit,  which  these 
grotesque  emblems  keep  up  among  the  people  ;  thry  mark 
the  secret  feelings  of  national  pride.     The  Greeks  despised 
foreigners,  and  considered  them  only  as  fit  to  be  slaves  ;* 
the  ancient  Jews,  inflated  with  a  false  idea  of  their  small 
territory,  would  be  masters  of  the  world :  the  Italians 
placed  a  line  of  demarcation  for  genius  and  ta»te,  and 
marked  it  bv  their  mountains.     The  Spaniards  once  im- 
agined that  ino  conferences  of  God  with  Moses  on  Mtnint 
Sinai  were  in  the  Spanish  language.     If  a  Japanese  b»> 
comes  the  friend  of  a  foreigner,  he  ia  considered  as  coa»- 
miiting  treason  to  hia  emperor;  and.reiecied  as  a  false 
brother  in  a  country  mhich  we  are  told  is  figurativdj 
called  TenAn,  or  the  kingdom  under  tlie  Heavens.    John 
Bullism  is  not  peculiar  to  Englishmen  ;  and  patriotism  is 
a  noble  virtue,  when  it  secures  our  independence  without 
deprivini^us  of  our  humanity. 

The  civil  wars  of  the  league  in  France,  and  those  la 
Enieland  under  Charles  the  First,  bear  the  most  striking 
resemblance :  and  in  examining  the  revolutionary  scenes 
exhibited  by  the  graver  in  the  famous  so/ire  AtenippiM.  w« 
discover  the  foreign  artist  revelling  in  the  carie^urt  of  his 
ludicrous  and  severe  exhibition ;  and  in  that  oiher  revolu- 
tionary period  of  La  Fronde,  there  »asa  mania  for  poliii* 
rat  tonge;  the  curious  have  farmed  them  into  colh  cikios  ; 
and  we,  not  only  have  '  the  Rump  songs'  of  Charles  the 
First's  limes,  but  have  repeated  this  kind  of  evidence  o| 
the  public  feeling  at  many  subsequent  perWids.  Corieof 
ture*  and  potitical aonge  might  with  us  furnish  a  new  sort 
of  history  ;  and  perhaps  would  preserve  some  truths,  and 
describe  some  particular  events,  not  to  be  found  in  mora 
grave  authorities. 

AUTOORAPBS.t 

The  art  of  judging  of  the  characters  of  persons  by  their 
writing  can  only  have  any  reality,  when  the  jien,  acting 
without  constraint,  may  become  an  instrument  guided  bv, 
and  indicative  of  ihe  natural  dispositions.  But  regulated 
as  the  pen  is  now  to<f  often  by  a  mechanical  process, 
which  the  present  race  of  writing-masters  seem  to  havs 
contrived  for  their  own  convenience,  a  whole  school  exhi- 
bits a  similar  hand-wri*ing;  the  pupils  are  forced  in  their 
automatic  motions,  as  if  acted  on  by  the  pressure  of  a 
steam-engine  ;  a  bevy  of  beauties  will  now  wnie  such  fac- 
similes of  each  other,  that  in  a  heap  of  letters  presented  to 
the  rwisl  shnrp-nighied  lover,  to  select  that  of  his  mi»iress 
—though  like  Bassanio  among  the  caskets,  his  hat^pinen 
should  be  ri!«ked  on  the  choice— he  would  despair  of  fixing 
on  the  riirht  one,  all  appearing  to  have  come  from  the 

•  A  psssase  may  be  found  In  Aristotle's  politics,  vol.  I.  c  3 

7  ;  wliere  AriHotle  «ilrl<»es  Alexnnder  to  govern  the  Greeks 

like  hiM  sutt)eci)i.  nnd  the  Itarbsriars  like  s'aves  :  <or  rhst  ihe 
one  he  was  to  consider  as  companions,  and  the  othtr  as  r res 
turen  of  sn  inferior  r»c*. 

t  A  *mall  vo'ume  which  I  met  with  si  Paris,  entitled  •  L'Ait 
de  iiufer  «1u  CBrsriere  ilea  Hommes  stir  leurs  EcHtures,*  is  cu 
riniin  for  its  illiiMrotioiis.  ronsining  of  twei  ty>(biir  pinie*,  ex 
hihitins  facsimiles  of  the  writing  of  eminent  end  wbcr  par 
aona,  correctly  uken  firom  the  original  autographs. 
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MBW  ffolliii^prMs.  Even  brother*  of  diflVrmt  tenprrt 
hmwm  WcB  iRUgbt  by  the  same  murter  to  give  tbo  tame 
§mm  to  tbfir  leU«rs,  the  same  regularity  to  tbeir  line,  and 
bava  BMde  our  haml^wriiuigt  as  monoionoua  aa  are  our 
charaetera  in  tbe  present  habits  of  society.  The  tme  phy- 
aiogMNny  of  writing  will  be  lost  among  oar  rising  genera 
lion :  it  u  no  loncer  a  face  that  we  are  looking  on,  but  a 
baautifol  mask  of  a  single  pattern ;  and  the  mshionaWe 
band-writing  of  our  young  ladies  b  like  the  Ibnner  tighl- 
bmng  of  their  mother's  youthful  days,  when  every  one 
alike  had  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  fine  shape  ! 

Assuredly  Nature  would  prompt  enwf  indnridtial  to  have 
a  distinct  sort  of  writing,  as  snr  has  giyoB  a  peculiar 
countenance— a  roice— and  a  manner.  The  6ezibility  of 
the  muscles  differs  with  eifery  individual,  and  the  hand 
wdl  ftiAow  the  direction  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  emotions 
and  the  habiis  uf  the  writers.  The  phlegmatic  will  porw 
tray  bis  words,  while  the  playful  haste  of  the  volatile  will 
■oarcrly  sketch  them ;  ihe  slovenly  will  blot  and  c^ace 
and  scrawl,  whiln  the  neat  and  orclerly  minded  will  view 
themselves  m  the  paper  b«!fore  ihcir  eyes.  The  merchant's 
derk  will  not  write  like  the  lawyer  or  the  poet.  Evrn 
nations  are  dwiiuguiklied  by  their  writing ;  the  vivariiy  and 
vahableueiM  of  the  Frenchman,  and  the  delicacy  and  sup- 
pleness of  the  Italian,  are  perceptibly  distinct  trtim  the 
aiownevs  and  strength  of  oen  discoverable  in  the  phlegm- 
atic German,  Dane,  and  Swede.  When  we  are  in  grief, 
«re  do  not  write  as  we  shuuki  m  jny.  The  elegant  and 
•nrrect  mind,  which  has  acquired  the  fortunate  habit  of  a 
fiuty  of  aiiention,  wilt  write  with  scarcelv  an  erasure  on 
Ihe  paite,  as  Penelon  and  Gray  and  Gibbon ;  while  we 
ind  m  l\>pr's  manuKcripts  the  perpetual  siru/g les  of  cor- 
rectKm,  and  Uie  «•  sjer  and  rapid  in:erliiMraiions  struck  off 
in  heat.  Lavairr*s  noMon  ol'  hand-writing  is  by  no  means 
ehimrrical ;  nor  was  General  Padi  fanciful,  when  he  told 
Mr  Northcoie,  that  he  hsd  decided  on  the  charscter  and 
dnposhions  of  a  man  from  his  letters,  and  the  hand-writ- 
Mg. 

Long  before  the  days  of  Lavater,  Shenvtone  in  one  of 
bis  letters  »aid,  *  I  want  to  see  Mrs  Jago's  hand-writing, 
that  I  iiiav  jud^e  of  her  temper.*  One  great  truth  must 
however  be  ctmceded  to  the  opponents  nthepkyaognomy 
9/  wriimg ;  general  niles  only  can  be  laid  down.  Yet 
tte  vital  prmciple  miwt  be  true,  that  the  hand-writing 
bears  an  analogy  to  the  character  of  the  writer,  as  all  vo- 
luntary actions  are  characteristic  «4  the  individual.  But 
Many  causes  operate  to  counteract  or  obstruct  thb  result. 
I  am  intimately  ac<|iiainted  ^\\h  the  hand-writings  uf  five 
•T  «.-  r  grest  pavtn.  The  first  in  early  life  acquired  among 
Scottish  adv«icates  a  hand-writing  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tingiMshed  from  that  of  his  ordinary  brothers ;  the  second, 
•dorated  in  fiublic  vchools,  where  writing  is  shamefully 
neglected,  ronipfises  his  sublime  or  sportive  verses  in  a 
Bchool-boy*s  ragged  scrawl,  hm  if  he  had  never  finished 
bis  ia»ks  with  the  writ m<  master;  the  third  writes  his 
highly-wrought  i>oetry  in  the  common  hand  uf  a  merchsnt's 
derk,  from  early  commercial  avocations;  the  fourth 
Was  aJI  that  finished  nea'ness,  which  p«ilished  his  verges  ; 
%;a\e  the  fifth  is  a  specimen  of  a  full  mind,  not  in  the  habit 
«f  correnion  or  slieration ;  so  that  he  appears  to  be  |»nnt- 
ing  d«iwn  his  ihnujthts,  wiihoiti  a  folitary  erasure.  The 
hand-writins  nf  <h«  ^1/  and  third  noets,  iKit  imiicativc  nf 
dieir  rhsrarier,  we  have  acounted  tor ;  the  others  are  ad- 
BuraMe  specimens  of  chnract eristic  autographs. 

Oldys,  in  one  of  hisi  curious  notes,  was  struck  by  the 
distinctness  of  rharscier  in  the  hand-writings  of  several 
of  our  king«.  He  ohirervrd  iiothine  farther  than  the  mere 
fiu;t,  and  did  not  extend  h»  idea  to  the  art  of  jiidginff  of 
ihenaiiiral  rharartfr  by  the  writing.  Oidys  has  described 
these  hand-writin«s  with  the  utmost  correctness,  as  I  have 
oAen  verifi<>d.     I  shall  add  a  few  commen's. 

'  Henrv  the  Kishth  wro'c  a  stronc  h^od.  but  as  if  he 
had  seldom  a  2'>**ti  pen.*— The  vehemence  of  his  charac- 
ter mnveyed  itself  into  his  writing ;  bold,  haviv,  and  com- 
manding, I  have  no  doubt  the  assertor  of  the  Pope's  sti- 
presnacy  and  its  triumphant  destroyer,  split  many  a  g«iod 

quilU 

*  Edward  the  Sixth  wrote  a  fiiir  lerible  hand.'  We 
have  this  nromi»rng  young  prince's  diary,  written  by  his 
own  hano;  in  all  respects  he  was  an  assiduous  pupil, 
and  he  had  scarcely  learned  to  writa  and  to  reign  when  we 
fciat  him. 

'  Q,oeen  Elizabeth  writ  an  upright  hand,  like  the  bas- 
tard Italian.'   She  wiw  indeed  a  moat  elegant  caUgraober, 


whom  Roger  Asckam  had  taught  all  tbe  olcganciea  of  dM 

En.  The  French  editor  of  tbe  bitla  a«iograpbical  work  1 
ve  noticed  has  given  the  autograph  or  brr  name,  which 
she  usually  wrote  m  a  very  largn  tall  character,  and  mm» 
fully  elaborate.  He  acoompaMes  it  with  one  of  the  Beel 
tish  Mary,  who  at  times  wrote  elegantly,  though  nam^ 
in  uneven  lines ;  when  in  haate  and  disireaa  or  mind,  • 
several  leUers  during  her  impriaonnient  which  I  have  ranit 
much  the  contrary.  The  French  editor  makes  thia  th§m 
vation :  *  Who  could  believe  that  tbeae  writings  are  oTiIm 
same  epoch  7  The  first  denotea  asperity  and  oaientatios ; 
the  second  indicates  simplicity,  aoftneaa,  and  noblenaan. 
The  one  b  that  of  Elizabeth,  queien  of  England ;  the  otbar 
that  of  her  cousin,  Mary  Stuart.  The  difference  of  thann 
tHo  hand-writings  anawers  moat  evidently  "n  that  of  tbair 
characters.' 

'  James  tbe  First  writ  a  poor  ungainly  diameter,  al 
awry,  and  not  in  a  straight  line.'  James  certainly  wmC» 
a  sh'ivenly  scrawl,  strongly  indicative  of  that  personal  nef* 
ligetice  which  he  carried  into  all  the  little  things  of  tifc; 
and  Buchanan,  who  had  made  bim  an  excellent  scbdar, 
may  receive  the  disgrace  of  his  pupil's  ugly  scribble,  winek 
sprawls  about  his  careless  and  inelegant  letters. 

*  Charles  the  First  wrote  a  fair  open  Ilaban  hand,  aad 
more  correctly  perhaps,  than  any  prince  we  ever  liad.' 
Charles  was  ihe  first  of*  our  monardia  who  intended  to 
have  domiciliated  taste  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  might  have 
been  conjectured  from  this  unluriunate  prince,  who  an 
finely  discriminated  the  manners  of  the  difierent  paiatafn, 
which  are  in  fact  their  hand-writings,  that  he  woukl  have 

'  not  been  insensible  to  tbe  elegancies  of  the  pen. 

*  Charles  the  Sec<»nd  wrote  a  little  fair  running  haBd,M 
if  wrote  in  haste,  or  uneasy  till  he  had  done.'  Such  waa 
the  writing  to  have    h<-en  expected  from  thia  ilhiatr 


vag%bond,  who  had  much  to  writa,  often  in  odd  siiuationa. 
ami  could  never  get  rid  of  his  natural  resileasnesa,  am 
vivacity. 

*  James  the  Second  writ  a  large  fair  hand.'  It  b  cbar> 
acterised  by  his  phlegmatic  temper,  as  an  exact  detailsr 
of  occurrences,  and  the  matierHtf-businoftS  genius  of  the 
writer. 

*  Queen  Ann  wrote  a  (air  round  hand  :'  that  is  the  wri* 
ling  she  had  been  taiicht  by  hor  mister,  probably  without 
any  alteration  of  manner  naturally  suggested  by  beraelf ; 
the  copvinc  hand  of  a  common  character. 

This  subject  of  autographs  associates  itself  with  wbal 
has  l»een  dignified  by  its  pr(»feasors  as  caligraphy,  or  the 
art  of  b*-autiful  writing.  As  I  have  something  curioiH  to 
communicate  on  that  subject  considered  professionally,  it 
shall  form  our  following  anide. 

THE  BISTORT  OF  WRITIVe-XASTEKa. 

There  is  a  very  apt  letter  from  James  the  First  to  prinoe 
Henry  when  very  yomig,  on  the  neatness  and  faimesa  of 
his  hand'Wriiins ;  the  royal  father  siispecMUf  that  tbe 

Erince's  tutor,  Mr,  afterwards  Sir  Adam  Newton,  bad 
elfied  out  the  younf  prince  in  the  composition ;  and  that 
in  this  specimen  of  caligraphy  he  had  relied  also  en  the 
pains  of  Mr  Peter  Bales,  tbe  great  writing-master,  ibr 
touching  up  his  letters;  his  majesty  shows  a  laudable 
snxietv  that  the  prince  should  be  impressed  with  the  high- 
er imiKirlance  of  the  one  over  the  other.  James  shaC 
him*eif  dfieak.  *  I  confess  I  long  to  receive  a  letter  firoai 
you  that  may  be  whilly  yours,  as  well  matter  as  form ;  as 
well  ffirmed  by  your  ifiind  as  drawn  by  your  finfera ;  ibr 
ve  may  remember,  that  in  mv  bo(»k  to  you  1  warn  yon  ta 
beware  with  (<>f)  that  kirni  o^  wit  that  may  fly  out  at  the 
eml  of  your  finfers ;  not  that  I  cammend  not  a  (air  hand* 
writinjf ;  set/  hoe  farii»,  iihtd  nam  omiidta;  t  nd  thn  other 
is  mullo  magi$  preetpevm.'  Prince  Henry,  indeed,  wrote 
with  that  elegance  which  he  borrowed  from  hiaown  mind, 
and  in  an  ase  when  such  minute  elef  ance  was  not  univecw 
sal  among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Henry  IV,  cm 
receiving  a  letter  from  prince  Henrv,  immediately  opened 
it,  a  custom  not  usual  with  biro,  an<i  comparins  the  writinf 
with  the  signstiire,  to  decide  whether  it  were  of  one  hano. 
Sir  Gh*oree  f^arew,  observing  the  French  king's  hesHfti 
tion.  called  Mr  Douflas  to  testify  to  the  C%ci ;  on  whick 
H«>nry  the  Great,  admirins  an  art  in  whidi  he  had  Bttle 
ski<l,  and  Innkinf  on  the  neat  elegance  of  t^e  writing  b^ 
form  him.  politely  rhserved,  *  I  see  that  in  wriihit  fair,  as  in 
other  tliinrs.  the  eider  nnist  yieM  to  the  yn«mfer.' 
Had  this  sneedote  of  neat  wrttbiff  readied  the 
iors  o(  caiigraphy,  who  in  thia  eouaCry  have  pnl  forth 
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iful  panefirrics  oo  the  tft,  thfte  rojal  namrs  had  un"  I 
Mcttiooiibly  Dimzomfd  their  pafe«.  Not,  indeed,  that 
wmn  penoien  re<{lire  any  freth  inflation ;  for  never  hu 
llMre  been  a  race  of  pro(ea«ora  in  any  art,  who  have  ex- 
onedod  in  aolemnity  ahd  pretension*  the  practitioners  in 
tfns  simple  and  inechanical  craft.    I  mast  leave  to  more 

aenious  investifators  of  human  nature,  to  reveal  the  oo- 
t  cause  which  has  ooerated  such  powerful  delusioM  on 
liMse  *  Vive  la  Plume!'  men,  who  have  been  generally 
•baerved  to  poateas  least  intellectual  ability,  m  proportion 
to  the  excellence  ihey  have  obtained  in  their  own  art.  I 
■uspect  this  maniacal  vanity  is  peculiar  to  the  writing- 
IMSters  of  England ;  and  I  can  only  attribute  the  immense 
iaportance  whidi  they  have  conceived  of  their  art,  to  the 
perfection  to  which  they  have  carried  the  art  uf  short-hand 
writing ;  an  art  which  was  always  better  understood,  and 
■ore  skilfolly  practised,  in  England,  than  in  any  other 
eountry.  It  will  surprise  aome  when  they  learn  that  the 
•rtisU  '«•  verse  and  colours,  poets  and  painters,  have  not 
raised  ;-«ftier  pretensions  to  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
Writii*   wasters,  or  caligraphars,  have   had    their   en- 

Cv«»  figies,*  with  a  Fame  in  flourishes,  a  pen  in  one 
mI,  and  a  trumpet  in  the  othor ;  and  fine  verses  in- 
■eribed,  and  their  very  lives  written !  They  have  com- 
pared 

'  The  nimUy-Caramg  of  their  silver  quill,' 

to  die  beautiful  in  art,  and  the  sublime  in  invention  ;  nor 
fti  this  wonderful,  since  they  discover  the  art  of  writing, 
like  tne  invi^tion  of  lanffiiM«t  i"  (^  divine  original ;  and 
A<om  the  tablets  of  stone  which  the  Deity  hims««lf  delivered, 
tbey  trace  their  German  broad-text,  or  their  fine  running- 


One,  for  '  the  bold  striking  of  those  words,  Vhe  la 
,'  was  so  sensible  of  the  reputation  that  thb  last 
of  command  of  hand  would  give  the  book  which  he 
adorned,  and  which  hb  biographer  acknowledges  was 
the  product  of  abmit  a  minnte^(but  then  how  many  years 
•f  flourishing  had  that  single  minute  cost  him!)^hat  be 
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the  gtory  of  an  artist,  observing,— 

<  We  seldom  find 
The  man  ^  hmdmem  with  the  ariui  join'd.' 

Another  was  flattered  that  his  wrUmg  couki  impart  ira- 
lity  to  the  most  wretched  cnnpositions  !— 

'  And  any  lines  prove  pleasing,  when  you  write.' 
times  the  caligrapher  is  a  sort  of  hero  :— 

'  To  you,  vou  rare  commander  of  the  quill, 
Who«e  wit  snd  worth,  deep  leaminf ,  and  high  skill, 
Speak  you  the  houfrur  of  great  Tower  Hill !' 

The  last  line  became  traditionallv  adopted  by  those  who 
were  so  liirky  as  to  Kve  in  the  neifhboiirhood  of  this  Par- 
■asstis.  B*it  the  reader  must  form  some  notion  of  that 
charm  of  caligraphy  which  has  so  bewitched  its  prufc 
when, 

'  Soft,  bold,  and  free,  your  manuscripts  still  pl< 

*  How  jtistly  bold  in  SnelPs  improvint  hand 
The  Pen  at  once  joins  freedom  with  command ! 
With  soOneas  strnnt,  with  ornaments  not  vain, 
Loo^e  with  proportion,  and  with  neatness  plain ; 
Nrit  sweli'd,  not  full,  complete  in  r^try  part, 
And  artful  most,  when  not  aflTecting  art.' 

And  these  describe  those  penciled  knots  and  floun«hes, 
'  the  angels,  the  men,  the  birds,  and  the  beasts,  which  as 
•ae  of  them  observed,  he  couM 

'Command 
Even  by  the  gtniU  mtdim  •/  kia  hmd,* 
Al  the  spsooea  miraemlm  of  cafigraphy ! 
<  Thy  lender  tlnke9  inimitably  flne,^ 
Crown  with  perfection  ^irery  Jlounnif  Rfte; 
And  to  each  grand  performance  add  a  grace, 
As  ear^g  hair  adorns  a  beauteous  face  : 
In  everv  psfe  new  faneiea  five  delight, 
A.nd  apar&ng  nmndihe  margin  charm  the  sight. 

One  Massev.  a  writint-ma^er,  published,  in  I76S, 
The  Origit.  and  Profress  of  Letters.'  The  jrest  singti- 
mrky  of  this  volume  is  •  A  new  soeries  of  btoffrafihv  ne- 
fer  attempted  before  in  En8H«h.'  This  ronsists  of  the 
ftvee  of  •  English  Penmen.*  otHerwi«e  writinr-msKters! 
If  some  have  fonlishlv  enooffh  ima fined  that  ihe  9*-den. 
IV?  li?«s  nf  authors  are  void  of  interest  from  defirifni  m. 
and  intercat^og  catastrophe,  what  must  they  think 


of  the  barren  labours  of  those,  who,  m  the  decree  they 
become  eminent,  to  ure  their  own  sivl**,  in  ineir  art  of 
'  dish,  dash,  long-iail  fly,'  the  less  they  become  interestia^ 
to  the  public ;  fur  wnat  csn  the  must  skiifal  writing-maiN 
ter  do  but  wear  away  his  life  in  leaninc  over  his  pupira 
copy,  or  Pumetimes  snatch  a  pen  to  decorate  the  margin, 
though  he  cannot  compose  the  pa^e  7  Montaigne  has  a 
very  original  notion  on  wriiing-oasters  :  he  sajrs  thai 
some  of  those  cahgraphers,  who  had  obiained  promotion 
by  their  exceileix:e  in  the  art,  afterwards  affteted  to  writt 
eartleed^,  leal  their  promotion  should  be  auapected  to  have 
been  oamng  to  each  an  ordinary  ac^uudiion  1 

Massev  is  an  enthusiast,  fortunate] v  for  his  subject. 
He  considers  that  there  are  echooU  qf  tmiting^  as  well  as 
of  painting  or  sculpture;  and  expatiates  wih  the  eve  of 
fraternal  feeling  on  '  a  natural  genius,  a  tender  stroke,  a 
grand  performance,  a  bold  striking  freedom,  and  a  liveli- 
ness in  the  sprigged  letters,  and  penciled  knots  and  flour* 
ishes ;'  while  this  Vavari  of  writing-roasters  relatrs  ths 
controversies  and  the  libels  of  many  a  rival  pen  -nibber. 
'  George  Shelley,  one  of  the  most  ceUbraied  worthies 
who  have  made  a  shining  figure  in  the  commiNi wealth  of 
English  caligraphy,  born  I  suppose  of  ohscure  parents, 
because  brought  up  in  Christ's  hospital,  ynt    under  the 
humble  blue-coat  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  caltgraphie 
excellence  and  lasting  fame,  for  he  was  elected  writing- 
master  to  the  hospiisl.'    Shelley  tuiblitihed  his  *  Natural 
writing ;'  but,  alas !  Snell.  another  biu*  -coat,   tranrceitded 
the  other.    He  was  a  ceniiis  who  would  *  bear  no  brother 
near  the  throne .'«-'  I  have  been  inf  mned  that  there  wera 
jealous   heart-burnings,  if  not  bickering*,  between   him 
and  Col.  Ayres,  another  of  o«ir  great  reformer$  in  the  writ- 
ing commonweal,  both  eminent  men.  yet,  like  our  must 
celebraied  poets,  Pope  and  Addison,  or,  to  carry  the  com- 
parison still  higher,  like  Cesar  €atd  Pomjtey^  one  couU 
liear  no  superior,  and  the  other  no  equal.'     Indeed,  ths 
great  Snell  practised  a  little  stratagem  asain«t  Mr  Shel- 
ley, which,  if  writing-masters  helii   roiirt^-manial,  this 
hero  ought  to  have  appeared  befure  hia  brothers.     In  one 
of  his  works  he  procured  a  number  of  friends   to  write 
lettera,  in  which  Massey  confesses  *  are  some  satiric^ 
strokes  uoon  Shelley,'  as  if  he  had  arroeaied  too  much 
to  himself^  in  his  book  of  *  Natural  Wniing.'     Thev  find 
ireat  fault  with  penciled  knots  and  rpripreil  letters.  Shel- 
ley, who  was  an  advocate  for  ornaments  in  fine  penman- 
ship, which  Sn**!!  utterly  rejected,  had   parodied  a  well- 
known  line  of  Herbert's  in  favour  of  his  favourite  decora- 
tions: 

'  A  Knot  mar  take  him  who  from  letters  Ifies, 
And  turn  delight  into  an  exereiee.* 

These  reflections  created  ill-blood,  and  even  an  rtpen  dil- 
(•rence  amonf  st  several  of  the  euverior  ariiets  m  writing. 
The  commanding  genius  of  Snell,  had  a  more  tenibo 
contest  when  he  piibli«hed  his  *  Standard  Rules,'  pre- 
tending to  have  dimonetrated  them  as  Rurlid  wouM. 
'  This  proved  a  bone  of  Cf>ntention.  and  orra«ion'>d  a  ter- 
rific quarrel  between  Mr  Snell  and  Mr  Clark.  This  quar- 
rel about  *'  Standard  Rules"  ran  so  hiwh  b-twe^n  them, 
that  they  coukl  scarce  firbear  oeurriUme  language  therein, 
and  a  traatment  of  each  other  unberom*ng  gentlemen! 
Both  sides  in  this  dispute  had  their  abettors ;  snd  to  say 
which  had  the  most  truth  and  rension,  non  nonirmm  eal 
tantae  eomftonere  litea ;  perhsns  bodt  partiea  might  he  tm 
fond  of  their  own  orhtmee.  They  should  hsve  Irfl  them  to 
people  to  choose  which  they  liked  beat.'  A  randid  politii- 
cian  is  our  Massev,  and  a  philosophical  historian  too ;  for 
he  winds  up  the  wlhnle  stitry  of  this  civil  war  by  deseribing 
its  result,  which  happened  as  all  nuch  great  rontrovcrsicf 
have  ever  closed.  *  Who  now-a-davs  takes  those  Standi 
wrd  Aii/ss,  either  one  or  the  other,  for  their  gnide  in  wril- 
inr  T  This  \n  the  finest  lesson  ever  ofiered  to  the  JHrioos 
heads  of  partina,  and  to  alt  their  men  ;  let  them  meditate 
on  the  nothingness  of  their  *  standard  rules'— bv  the  fate 
of  Mr  Snell!  ^ 

It  was  to  be  expected  when  once  the«e  n-rittnsr-mastert 
imarined  that  thev  were  artists,  that  they  Wfmld  be  in- 
fected with  tho!«e  r>1aFU'''^p<^l8  of  cenius.  envv.  detraction 
and  all  the^onsie  du  metier.  And  j«iirh  to  this  hour  wc 
find  them?  An  extraordinarv  seen*-  of  this  nature  has  long 
been  exhibited  in  mv  neishhoiirhood,  wh*>re  two  doiiffhty 
champions  #if  the  quill  hav»*  bfen  p'>«tine  "p  'i!»»-N  in  ihew 
windows  re*pf>ctinff  the  invcnutr  of  a  nrw  ait  of^rriting, 
the  Carttairian  or  the  T.f>«'i«iin?  When  the  freat  Geiw 
man  philosopher  asaerted  that  he  had  discovered  the  me- 
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•f  flujciot«  brfiire  Sir  Iii««c,  and  when  the  dinpuie 
M>  TMleat  thai  even  the  calm  Newtou  tent  a  ft>riral 
lo  net  temw,  and  fnt  evf n  Qenrffn  this  SfOiNMi  to 
fey  to  ftrhitraie,  (wrbo  would  rather  have  undertakeD  a 
tMipaigD)  th«  method  tA  fliuciooa  waa  no  oMire  dearea  up, 
tfwB  tM  ftreaeat  affair  between  our  two  hcrora  oT  the 


A  recent  instance  nfnne  of  these  egregious  califfraphors 
■njr  be  told  (if  ilie  late  Tomkuis.  This  vainest  ur  wniinf- 
■Mters  d>-ramed  through  hie  (hat  penmanship  was  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  that  a  wri;ingHnasirr  should  bt;  seated 
with  his  prvni  in  the  Aradroiy !  He  b«^uesthed  lu  the 
British  Museum  his  oput  magnum ;  a  c(»py  of  Macklin*s 
Bible,  urofusely  embellished  iKiih  I  he  must  beauii'ul  and 
varied  drcoraf h>iis  of  hi«  pen ;  and  as  he  conorived  that 
boch  the  wurkman  and  the  wurk  wtHikJ  alike  be  darling 
ob|ects  with  |Mie<cnty,  he  Irft  Mimething  immortal  with  the 
lagacy,  bis  fine  bust  by  Chaniry !  unaccompanied  by 
wmch  ihey  were  not  to  receive  the  imparalleled  gift. 
When  TonikJns  appiird  to  have  his  bust,  our  great  sculn- 
tor  abaied  the  usual  price,  and  courteously  kind  to  the 
leetiog*  of  ih«'  man,  raid  that  he  coosidrrtd  Torokins  as 
■A  artist !  Ii  i»as  the  proudest  day  of  the  hfe  of  our  writ- 
isMBasier ! 

But  an  eminent  artist  and  wit  now  living,  once  looking 
OB  this  fine  busi  of  Tomkins,  declared,  that  *  this  roan  had 
died  for  want  of  a  dinner !'— a  iaie,  however,  n<»t  so  la- 
Beniable  a<  it  appeared  !  Our  penman  had  long  felt  that 
he  stood  deg rad»*a  in  the  scale  of  genius  by  iH>t  bring  re- 
cnived  at  ine  Academy,  at  least  among  the  class  of  en- 
t;  the  nt*xt  apumach  to  academic  h<in<»ur  hf  c<mi- 


eetved  wiiuld  be  that  of  appearing  as  a  guetl  at  their  an- 
■■aI  dinner.  These  inviations  sre  as  limiie«l  as  they  sre 
■alect,  and  all  th**  Academy  fiervisled  in  ctmitidering  Tom- 
kins  as  m  wrkimg-maittr  !  Many  a  year  pawed,  every  in- 
trigue was  practised,  every  remonstmnce  wasuifed,every 
■Irmtagem  of  courtesy  was  tried  ;  but  never  oeasin^t  to  de- 
plore the  failure  of  his  hopes,  it  preyed  on  his  spints,  and 
the  luckll^f8  CHliirra|>her  went  duwn  to  his  grave— without 
dining  at  ihe  Academy !  This  authentic  anecd<ite  has 
been  conoidercd  as  *  satire  impropvrlv  directed'— by  si»nie 
friend  of  Mr  T<»inkin»— but  the  criticism  is  much  too 
grave !  The  foible  of  Mr  Tomkins  as  a  writing-master, 
presents  a  striking  illustration  of  the  class  of  men  here  de- 
iNirated.  I  am  a  mere  historian— and  am  only  responsi- 
ble fiir  the  veracity  <if  thiit  fact.  That  '  Mr  Tomkins  lived 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Roval  Academicians  <if  his 
^y,  ami  was  a  freqiient  guest  at  t^ir  private  tables,'  and 
Borecwer  was  a  inosi  worthy  man,  I  believe— but  is  it  less 
triH)  that  he  was  ridiculously  mortified  by  being  never  in- 
Tited  to  the  Acailemic  dinner,  on  account  of  his  calif  riH 
phy  ?  He  had  some  reason  to  consider  that  hia  art  was  of 
the  eialied  clas*,  to  which  he  aspired  to  raise  it,  when  his 
friend  ronrhides  his  eukigy  of  this  writing-master  thus— 
*Mr  Tomkins,  as  an  anist,  stood  foremost  in  his  own  pro- 
feasicia,  and  hi 4  name  will  be  handed  down  to  imstent^ 
whh  the  HfToeM  and  State*m*n^  whose  excellences  his 
pcMRtfusAtp  has  contributed  to  illustrate  and  to  oommemo- 
iMe.'     1  alwavs  give  the  Povr  and  the  Contrt! 

Bach  men  about  such  things  have  produced  public  con- 
tesia,  comhats  a  Vtmtrance^  where  much  ink  was  spilt  by 
the  knights  in  a  joust  of  goose-quills ;  these  solemn  trials 
knee  ciften  occurred  in  the  history  of  wriling-niasiers, 
wbtch  is  enlivened  by  public  d*-fiances,  proclamati«ins, 
and  judicial  trials  by  umpires !  The  prize  waa  nsnally  a 
golden  pen  of  some  value.  One  as  late  aa  the  reign  of 
Anne  took  place  between  Mr  German  and  Mr  More. 
German  having  courteously  insisted  that  Mr  More  should 
tet  the  copy,  he  thus  set  it,  ingeniously  quaint ! 

As  more,  snd  More,  our  understanding  clears, 
80  more  and  nuire  our  ignorance  appears. 

The  result  of  this  pen-combat  waa  really  lamentable; 
they  di«i»layed  such  an  equality  of  eTcellence  that  the  tim- 

B 'res  refused  to  decide,  till  one  of  them  e*i>ied  that  Mr 
ermsn  had  omitted  the  tittle  of  an  i !  But  Mr  More  was 
eviden'ly  a  man  of  gf^nius,  not  onlv  by  his  couplet,  but  in 
bis  *  Kssav  on  the  Invention  of  Writing,'  where  occurs 
this  nohle  pas«aze  :  *  Art  with  me  is  of  no  party.  A  no- 
Ue  emulation  I  would  cherish,  while  it  proceeded  neither 
from,  n«Hr  to  ma'evolence.  Bdl*  s  had  hin  Johnson,  Nor- 
Man  his  Mns^tn,  Avres  hi«  Matlock  and  his  Shelley  ;  yet 
Art  the  while  was  no  sufferer  The  bu«v-h«idy  who  ofii- 
ciooalj  employs  himself  in  creating  miauikdersiandings  be- 


tween an  is  s,  may  be  coaaparad  to  a  lurnHiiile,  wbiek 
stands  in  e«ery  man's  way,  yet  hinders  cobody;  aitd  1m 
IS  tlie  slanderer  who  givea  ear  to  the  alander.'* 

Among  these  kiiights  of  the  '  Piuuie  volant,'  whoM 
ehivalric  exploits  astounded  the  bi:h«4iU-rs,  roust  be  din* 
iinguished  Puter  Bales  in  hb  jiiuai  wiih  £)a\id  JuhnsoA. 
In  this  tilting  match  the  guerdon  of  caligraphy  was  won 
by  the  greatest  «if  caligraphera ;  ita  ara«s  w«*re  aysuBM^ 
b)  the  viciur,  ozwie,  «  jmii  or  ,*  while  *  the  gulden  pen,' 
carried  away  in  triumph,  was  paroled  with  a  hand  over  1^ 
door  of  the  caliyrapher.  The  history  of  ihia  renowned 
encounter  was  only  traditionally  knoMU,  till  with  my  vf-m 
eyes  I  pondered  on  thia  whole  trial  of  skill  in  the  precious 
manuscript  of  ilie  champion  himself;  who,  like  Cffsar. 
not  only  knew  h<»w  to  win  victiiries,  but  alao  to  recurd 
them.  Peter  Balea  was  a  hero  of  such  transcendent  emW 
nence,  that  his  name  has  entered  into  our  tiistt>ry.  H«>* 
lingshed  chronicles  one  of  hw  curiosities  of  microscopie 
writing,  at  a  time  when  the  laaie  prevailed  for  adnuraif 
writing  which  no  eye  could  read !  In  the  compasa  of  a 
silver  penny  this  raligrapher  put  more  tl.ines  than  ikouM 
fill  several  of  these  pages.  He  presented  Queen  Eliin* 
belh  with  the  manuscript  set  in  a  nngofgold  covered  wi«b 
a  crystal ;  hv  had  also  contrived  a  magnifying  glass  of  sodi 
|Niwer,  that,  to  her  delight  and  wonder,  her  majesty  read 
the  whole  v  liime,  which  she  b*ld  on  her  thunb  nail,  and 
'  commended  the  same  to  the  lorda  of  the  council,  and  tha 
ambas^ailors  ;*  and  frequently,  as  Peter  often  heard,  did 
her  majesty  vouchsafe  to  wetr  Ihia  caligrapbic  ring. 

<  Some  will  think  I  labour  on  8  c«>bw«-b'— modeatly  e» 
claimed  Bales  in  his  narrative,  and  hia  prerr&t  hiaiorian 
much  fears  Air  himself!  The  reader'a  gratitude  will  not 
be  proportioned  to  my  paiua,  in  coitden>irg  such  oopioiii 
(lages  into  the  lize  ot  a  *  silver  penny,'  but  without  lla 
worth ! 

For  a  whole  year  Ijad  David  Johnson  affixed  a  challeng* 
*  To  any  one  who  ahoukl  take  exceptions  to  this  my 
writing  and  leaching.'  He  waa  a  young  friend  of  Balea, 
daring  and  longing  for  an  encounter  ;  yet  Bales  wa»  mag- 
nanimously silent,  till  he  dii<ctivered  that  he  wm  *  doing 
much  less  in  writing  and  leaching*  since  this  pubbc  chal- 
lenge was  pniclaimed!  He  then  set  up  his  C(»iinter  chaU 
lenge,  and  in  one  hour  af  erwards  J<ihiison  arrogantly  a^ 
cepted  it,*  in  a  fn«»kt  despiteful  and  arrogant  manner.' 
Bales's  challenge  was  delivered  *  in  good  terms.'  *  To  all 
Englishmen  and  strangers.'  It  was  to  write  for  a  gotd 
pen  of  twenty  p«»und's  value  in  all  kinds  of  hands,  *  best, 
straighiesl  and  fastest,' and  most  kind  of  ways;  a  full,  a 
mean,  a  small,  with  line  and  without  line ;  in  a  slow  set 
hand,  a  mean  facile  hand,  and  a  fast  running  hand  ,**  and 
farther,  *  to  write  truest  and  speediest,  roost  see*-etary  and 
derk-like,  from  a  man's  mouth,  reading  or  pronouncing, 
either  English  or  Latin.' 

Young  Johnson  had  (he  hardihood  now  of  turning  tbn 
tables  on  his  great  antagonist,  accusing  the  veteran  Balea 
of  arrogance.  Such  an  absolute  challenge  rays  he,  was 
never  witnessed  by  man,  *  without  exception  r>f  any  in  thn 
world  I*  And  a  few  days  afier  meeting  Bales,  *  of  set 
mirpoae  to  afTronl  and  diagrace  him  what  he  could,  showed 
Balea  a  piece  of  writing  of  secretary's  hand,  which  ho 
had  very  much  laboured  in  fine  abortive^  parchment,' 
uttering  tri  the  challenger  these  words:  *  Mr  Bales,  giva 
me  one  shilling  out  of  vour  purse,  and  if  within  six  monthn 
you  belter,  or  equal  this  piece  of  writing,  I  will  give  yoa 
forty  pounds  for  it.'  Thb  legal  deposit  of  the  shilling  waa 
made,  and  the  challenger,  or  appellant,  was  thereby  oound 
by  law  to  the  performance. 

The  day  before  the  trial  a  printed  declaration  was 
affixed  throughout  the  city,  taunting  Bales's  *  proud  po» 
verty,'  and  his  pecuniary  motives,  as  '  a  thing  ungentle, 
base,  and  mercenary,  and  not  answerable  to  the  dignity  ol 
the  goMen  pen !'  Johnson  declares  he  wonid  maintain* hia 
challenge  Cnr  a  thousand  pounds  more,  but  for  the  re^ 
spondent's  inability  to  perform  a  thousand  gma's.  Balea 
retorts  on  the  libel;  declares  it  as  a  sign  of  his  rival's 
weakness.  *  yet  who  so  bold  as  blind  Bavsrd.  that  hath  not 
a  word  of  Latin  to  cast  at  a  Ar*e^  or  say  Bo !  lo  a  goose  f 

On  Blichaelmas  day,  1595,  the  trial  opened  before  fira 

e  1  hsve  not  met  with  More^  Book,  and  am  obliged  10  Iran 
scrltie  this  fiom  the  Biog   Brit. 

t^hl^  WHH  written  in  the  reign  of  EHzAbeth.    ITolyoke  no 
tires  *  virgin.  I  •ere*' mem  msi'e  of  an  abortive  skin ;  laenv 
brans  virsn.*    Peacham  on  Drawing,  calla  parchmaut  slmp^ 
anabunive. 
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IwlfM;  lh«  appellant  and  the  res|*  indent  appeanni  at  the 
•fifioiiited  place,  and  an  ancient  f  eniieman  was  intrusted 
with  *  the  golden  pen.'  In  the  fi*st  trial,  for  the  manner 
«r  III  chins  acholani,  after  Junscn  had  tau^tht  his  pupil  a 
fiirtnicht,  he  would  not  bring  fiim  forward!  This  was 
twarded  in  favour  of  Bales. 

The  second,  for  secretary  and  clerk-like  writing,  die* 
tating  to  them  both  in  Englirii  and  in  Latin,  Bales  i^er- 
fermed  best,  being  first  done ;  written  slraightest  without 
liae,  with  true  orthogatihy ;  the  challenger  himself  coo. 
fiMsing  that  he  wanted  the  Latin  tongue,  and  was  no  clerk ! 

The  third  and  last  trial  for  fair  writing  in  sundry  kinds 
of  hand*,  the  challenger  prevailed  lor  the  beauty  and 
Most  *  authentic  prnportina,*  and  for  the  superior  variety 
«r  the  Roman  hand.  la  the  court  hand  the  respondent 
exceeded  the  appellant,  and  likewise  in  the  set  text ;  and 
n  bastard  secretary  was  also  somewhat  perfecter. 

At  len«*ih  Bales  perhaps  perceiving  an  equilibrium  in 
Ae  judicial  dtscisioos,  to  overwhelm  his  antagonist,  pre- 
sented what  he  distinguishes  as  his  *  master-piece,'  com- 
posed of  secretary  and  Roman  hand  four  ways  varied, 
and  oflerinx  the  defendant  to  let  pass  all  his  previous  ad- 
vantages if  he  could  belter  lliis  specimen  of  cali>!ra|ihy ! 
The  challenzer  was  silent !  At  this  moment  some  of  the 
md^es  perceiving  that  the  decision  must  go  in  favour  of 
Bales,  in  consideration  of  the  youth  of  the  challenger, 
last  he  might  bo  dispaced  to  the  world,  r«|qiiested  the  oilier 
jvdges  not  to  fiass  judgment  in  public.  Bales  ansures  us, 
that  he  in  vain  remtmstrated ;  fur  by  these  means  the 
winning  of  the  golden  pen  misht  not  be  so  famously  spread 
M  otherwise  ii  would  have  been.  To  Bales  the  prize  was 
awarded.  Unt  our  history  has  a  more  interesting  close ; 
tba  subtile  Machiavluim  of  the  first  chullenger! 

'  When  the  great  trial  had  closed,  and  B  ilex,  carrying 
off  the  gi*]den  pen,  exuliingly  had  it  pamled  and  set  up  for 
Ims  sigM,  the  b.iffl.'d  challenjfer  went  about  retK>ning  that 
Ac  had  won  the  golden  pen,  but  that  the  defendant  had  ob- 
tained the  same  by  '  plots  and  nhift*,  and  other  base  and 
eonning  practices.'  Bales  vindicatni  his  claim,  and 
offered  to  show  ihe  world  his  *  master-piece'  which  had 
acquired  it.  Jooson  issued  an  *  A|>peal  lo  all  impartial 
I'en-nien,'  which  he  spread  in  great  numbers  throu^fh  the 
city  for  ten  days,  a  libel  asainst  the  judgrs  and  the  victo- 
rioie  defendant !  H  •  declared  that  there  had  b^-en  a  sub- 
ti' /  combination  wi'h  one  of  the   judges  concerning  the 

r'acifof  trial;  which  he  expected  to  have  been  before 
pen-men,'  but  not  before  a  multitude  like  a  8ta:;e.play, 
qad  shouts  and  lumiiltA,  with  which  the  chaUeni;er  had 
Vitherto  been  unacquainted.  The  judges  were  intended 
''p  be  twflve  ;  but  of  the  five,  four  wt* re  the  challenger's 
^«fnd«,  honcAt  gentlemen,  but  unskilled  in  judging  of 
■lost  hands ;  and  he  olfered  a^ain  f«»rty  |>ourtds  to  be  al- 
k>wcd  in  xix  months  to  equal  Bale's  master  piecp.  And 
he  ckMies  his  '  appeal'  by  declaring  that  Bales  had  lost  m 
several  pa'ts  of  the  trial,  neither  did  the  judges  deny  that 
Bales  fio9»es3ed  himself  of  the  golden  pen  bv  a  inrk! 
B«¥fore  iudgrnent  was  awarded,  allegins  the  sickhc*!<s  ofhi^ 
wife  to  he  extreme,  he  desired  she  might  have  a  tight  of 
Ijtf  gotden  pen  to  comfort  her!  The  ancient  ^eiHleman 
who  wax  the  holder,  taking  the  defendant's  word,  allowed 
the  golden  pen  to  be  carried  to  the  sick  wife  ;  nnd  Bales 
immediately  pawned  it,  an*  afterwards,  to  make  sure 
work,  sold  it  at  a  great  losi^  so  thai  when  the  judjfes  met 
(or  their  definitive  sentence,  nor  pen  nor  penny-worth  was 
to  be  had !  The  jiid«!(9S  beintf  a?ihamed  of  their  own  con- 
duct, were  compelled  to  give  such  a  verdict  as  suited  the 
occasion : 

Bales  rejoins :  he  publishes  to  the  universe  the  day  and 
the  ho4ir  wh»ii  the  judges  brought  the  |;olden  pen  to  hm 
bmise,  and  while  he  checks  the  insolence  of  this  Bobailil, 
to  show   himself  no  recreant,  assumes  the  golden  pen  for 

his  sign. 

S  ifh  ii*  the  shortest  history  I  could  contrive  of  this  chi- 
valry of  the  pen  ;  something  mysteriously  clouds  over  the 
fcie  of 'he  defendant;  Bales'si  history,  like  Cie«ar'8,is  hut 
aa  ttMiarte  "virl'  ore.  Who  can  tell  whether  he  has  not 
•larredover  hi«  d»*feat!i.  and  only  dwelt  on  his  vir.tories  ? 

There  is  a  slrai"**  phra!«e  connerte*!  with  the  art  of  the 
calisrapher,  which  T  think  may  be  f  »und  in  mo<»,  if  not  in 
all  modern  lan^iaijes.  to  write  like  an  anfel !  Ladie«  have 
been  frequently  conioared  to  angelfi  ;  ihev  are  httmitifmi  «« 
aBffels,and  stag  and  danre  like  an^eU ;  hut  however  iiit»-lli:;t. 
Me  these  are,  we  do  not  s  •  ea«ilv  ronn-ei  (»<n'ninshio  with 
«kc  other  celestial  accomplishments.    This  fanciful  phrase, 


however,  has  a  very  baman  origin.  Among  those  leained 
Greeks  who  emigrated  to  Ii'alv,  and  afterwards  mio 
Prance,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  f,  was  one  Angek>  Fcr* 
^fdo,  whose  beautiful  caligraphy  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  learned.  The  French  monarch  had  a  Greek  fooot 
cast,  modelled  by  bis  writing.  The  learned  Ilenrv  Ste- 
phens, who,  like  our  Porson  for  oonectncss  and  deficacy, 
was  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  of  Greek,  had  learat 
the  practise  from  our  Angdo,  His  name  became  9jnocj» 
mooB  iiir  beautiful  wriung,  and  gave  birth  to  the  vulgar 
proverb  or  familiar  phrase,  to  write  like  an  angtt  \ 

THE   ITaUAir  HISTORIANS. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  country,  which  has  loof  lost  its 
political  independence,  may  be  considered  as  the  true  pa* 
rent  of  modern  history.  The  greater  part  of  their  his* 
torianM  have  abstained  from  the  applause  of  their  contem- 
poraries, while  they  have  not  the  lest  elaborately  com- 
|K>!<ed  their  posthumous  foli'is,  consecrated  solely  to  truth 
and  posterity !  The  true  principles  of  national  glory  are 
opened  by  tJie  grandeur  of  the  minds  of  these  a^aerters  of 
political  freedom.  It  was  their  indignant  spirit,  seeking 
to  console  its  injuries  by  confiding  tiiem  to  their  secret 
manuscripts,  which  raised  up  this  singular  phenooenoo 
in  the  literary  world. 

Of  the  various  causes  which  produced  such  a  loAy  race 
of  patriots,  one  is  prominent.  The  pn>ud  recollections  of 
their  Roman  fathers  often  troubletl  the  dreams  of  the  sons. 
The  petty  rival  republics,  and  the  petty  despotic  princi* 
palities,  which  had  started  up  from  some  great  families, 
who,  at  first  came  forward  as  the  protectors  of  the  people 
from  their  exterior  enemies  or  their  interior  factimai,  at 
length  settled  into  a  ci>rruption  of  power ;  a  imwer  which 
had  been  Cfinferred  on  tnem  to  preserve  liberty  itself! 
These  factions  often  shook  by  their  jealousies,  their  fears, 
and  their  hatreds,  that  divided  land,  which  groaned  when- 
ever they  witnessred  the  '  Ultramon>anes'  descending  from 
their  Alp^  and  their  Apennines.  Petrarch,  in  a  noble  in- 
vective, warmed  by  Livy  and  ancient  Rome,  impatiently 
beheld  the  French  and  the  Germans  passing  the  mmmts. 
•Enemies,'  he  cries,  *80  often  conquered,  prejiared  to 
strike  with  swords,  which  formerly  served  us  lo  raise  our 
trophies :  shall  the  mistress  of  the  workl  bear  chains 
forged  by  hands  which  she  has  so  often  btMind  to  the'.r 
backs?*  Machiavel,  in  his  '  Exhortations  to  free  Italy  frcm 
the  barbarian;!,'  rouses  hia  country  against  their  chanfe- 
able  masters,  the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the  Spa^ 
niards  ;  closing  with  the  verse  of  Petrarch,  that  short  «ball 
be  the  battle  for  which  patriot  virtue  arms  to  show  tha 
world— 

•  che  1*  antJco  valore 
Ne  ge*  Italici  cuor  non  h  ancor  motto.* 

Nor  has  this  sublime  patriotism  declined  even  in  mors 
recent  times ;  I  cannot  resi<t  from  preservtnif  in  this  plaes 
a  sonnet  by  Filicaja,  which  I  could  never  r«  ad  withoai 
participating  in  the  asitaiion  of  the  writer,  for  the  ancient 
tflory  of  his  degeneratc^d  country !  The  energetic  persoi»> 
ification  of  the  do«s,  perhi^>«,  surpasses  even  his  mors 
celebrated  sonnet.  pr*'servetl  in  Lord  Byron's  notes  to  tba 
fourth  canto  of  *  Childe  Harold.' 

Dov*  h  Itnlia,  H  tno  brarchio  ?  e  a  ch»  ti  servl 
Tti  deir  aiirul  ?  non  ^.  sMo  scftrei*  il  vrro, 
Di  <^hi  t*  otfende  il  defensor  men  fero  : 
Ambe  nemiri  sono.  ambo  fnr  rervi. 

CosI  dunqiie  !♦  onor,  co^l  conservi 
Gli  avanzi  tu  del  ginrioso  Impem  ? 
Cosi  a  I  valor,  ro^i  al  valor  primiero 
Che  a  te  ft*de  ^iu^o,  la  fetle  osservi  ? 

Or  va  ;  repmlia  il  valor  prisco,  e  spnsa 
I.'  nzin,  e  fra  il  «an{rue,  i  gemiti,  e  le  rtrida 
Nel  perifiio  mairzior  dormi  e  riposa  ! 

Dorml,  Adnltera  vll !  fln  che  omici«la 
Spada  ultrice  ti  sveirh.  e  sminarchiosa, 
E  nuda  In  braccio  al  tuo  fedsl  t*  uccklal 

Oh.  1*a1y  !  where  is  thine  arm  ?  Whatjpurposs  siirv 

So  to  t»e  helpeil  by  others  ?    Deem  I  rfcht, 

Amonr  ofTemlers  ihy  defender  stands  ?  * 

Poth  are  thy  enemie*— lx»th  were  thy  servanis ! 

Thus  «lo!«i  th'Mi  honour— thus  dostshou  preservs 

The  iniirhtv  h'tuniianes  of  the  sloriotis  empirs  ? 

And  fl    sin  Valniir.  to  thy  pristine  Va'our 

T^nt  aw.ire  im  fxiih  lo  thee,  thy  Takh  ihou  keep*ai* 

Oo  ?  and  •1iT'»roe  thyself  from  thy  old  Vaiiancs, 

AtI  mnrrv  Mlenem!  and  midK  the  blood. 

The  heavy  ?r»»nnji  «nd  cries  of  acony. 

In  thy  laA  dajiger  sleep,  and  sssk  repoBS  ? 
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SImi^  ▼}!•  AduheraM !  th«  homkldal  •word 
Tttfifeful,  «hall  waken  ibee ;  aiul  lullHl  lo  •lumber, 
WUle  naked  la  ih/  inioiua**  arms,  ahall  Miike ! 

Amamg  the  domestie  eooteats  of  Italy  the  true  pnnciplet 
if  poliiical  freedom  were  developed ;  and  in  that  country 
wo  may  find  the  orifin  of  Philoeophical  History,  which  in- 
chades  ao  many  important  viewa  and  ao  many  new  reaulla, 
noknown  to  the  ancienta. 

Machiavel  aerow  to  have  been  the  firat  writer  who  dia> 
covered  the  aeeret  of  what  may  be  called  eomparaUve  fid»- 
tery.  He  it  waa  who  firat  aought  in  ancient  hiatorv  for  the 
materials  which  wwe  to  illuatrate  the  eventa  of  bis  own 
timea;  by  fizinj^  on  anxlogfoua  facts,  atmilar  peraona^es, 
and  parallel  perioda.  Thia  waa  enlar|tin|  the  firld  of  hia- 
t«iry,  aiid  opening  a  new  oombtnation  tor  philomiphical 
apecul^ion.  Hia  profoimd  geniua  advancod  still  further ; 
he  not  only  explained  modem  by  ancient  history,  but  he 
deduced  those  resultsi  or  principles  founded  on  this  new 
sort  of  evidence,  which  fualed  him  in  forminf  hia  opinions. 
His'ory  had  hiiherto  been,  if  we  except  Tacitus,  but  a 
atory  well  told,  and  in  writers  o''  limited  capacity,  the  de. 
tail  and  number  of  facts  had  too  oAen  been  considered  as 
the  oolv  valuable  portion  of  history.  An  erudition  of  facta 
aa  not  the  philoaophy  of  hiatory ;  ao  hietorian  unskilful  in 
the  art  of  applying  his  facts  aroaaaea  impure  ore,  which  he 
cannot  strike  into  coin.  The  chancellor  lyAsiiesseau,  m 
hia  inalructiiina  to  hia  aon  on  the  atudy  of  hiatory,  haa  ad* 
mirabtv  touched  on  ihia  diatinction.  *  Minds  which  are 
purely  hiatoricai  miatake  a  fact  for  an  argument ;  thry  are 
•o  accustomed  to  satisfy  themselves  by  repeatini  a  great 
■omber  of  (acts  and  enriching  their  memory,  that  they  be- 
eoaae  incapable  of  reasoning  on  principles.  It  o()cn  hap* 
peoa  that  the  reault  of  their  knowledfe  breeds  confusion 
and  oniveraal  indeciaion  ;  for  their  facts,  often  contradic* 
lorv,  only  raise  up  doubta.  The  superfluous  and  the  fri- 
volous occufiy  the  place  of  what  ia  esaential  and  aolid,  or 
at  leaMt  so  overload  and  darken  it,  that  we  must  sail  with 
fhem  in  a  sea  nf  trifles  loget  to  firm  land.  Those  who  only 
v«ltte  the  phik>aophical  part  of  history,  fall  into  an  oppo- 
site extreme  ;  they  judge  of  what  ha^  been  done  by  that 
which  ahodid  be  dime ;  while  the  others  alwaya  decide  on 
what  should  be  done  by  that  which  has  be^n  ;  the  first  are 
the  dupes  of  their  rrasooing,  the  second  of  the  facts  which 
they  mi!<take  fiir  reasoning.  We  should  not  separate  two 
things  which  niisht  alwavs  to  to  in  concert,  and  mutually 
lend  an  aid,  reoaim  aiul  example.  Avoid  equally  the  coo- 
tempt  of  some  philoanphers  for  the  science  of  facts,  and 
the  d*sta«t«  or  the  incapacity  which  those  who  confine 
them4elveN  to  facts  often  contract  finr  whatever  depends  on 
pure  reasoning.  True  and  solid  philoaophy  shrtuld  direct 
OS  in  the  siiidy  of  history,  and  the  study  of  hisiorv  should 
give  perfectiftn  to  |thiloaophy.  Such  was  the  enlightened 
opinion,  a«  far  back  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
of  the  studious  chancellor  tif  Kranre,  before  the  mope  re- 
cent derignation  of  Philom^thieal  Hitiory  was  so  generally 
received,  and  ao  familiar  on  our  tiile^>ages. 

Prom  the  mranent  that  the  Florentine  secretary  conceiv- 
ed the  idfa  that  the  hisiorv  of  the  Roman  people,  opening 
such  varieil  spectacles  of  human  nature,  served  as  a  point 
ofcomparimn  to  which  he  mij;ht  perprtually  recur  to  irv 
the  analoffMis  fads  of  other  nations,  and  the  events  pass- 
ing under  his  own  eye ;  a  new  light  broke  out  and  ran 
through  the  vast  extents  of  history.     The  maturhv  of  ex- 

teriencn  iveemed  to  have  been  ohttiined  by  the  historian,  in 
is  foliiary  meditations.  Livy  in  the  grandeur  of  Rome, 
and  Tacitiis  in  its  fated  dechne,  exhibited  for  Machiavel  a 
OBOvins  picture  of  his  own  reptib1ics-^he  march  of  destiny 
w  all  human  rovemmenis!  The  text  of  Livv  ami  Tacitna 
revealo'l  to  him  many  an  imperfect  secret— the  fuller  truths 
be  drew  from  the  depth  of  his  own  observationa  on  hb 
own  tim<(a.  In  Machiavel*s  *  Disroursea  on  Liw.'  we 
auv  discover  the  (nundaiions  of  our  PhUonophieal  tiidory. 
The  example  of  Machiavel,  like  that  of  all  creative  ge- 
nius, influenced  the  character  of  his  a^e,  and  hb  history  of 
Plorf>nre  produced  an  emulative  spirit  among  a  new  dynas- 
ty of  historians. 

These  Italian  hbtoriana  have  proved  themaelvea  to  be 
an  extraoriiinary  race,  for  they  devoted  their  days  to  the 
eompoeit'mn  of  historicnl  works,  mhich  thev  were  certain 
eould  not  see  the  light  during  their  lives  !  They  nobhr  de- 
ermined  that  their  worka  should  he  pwthunious,  rather 
iian  be  compelled  to  mutilate  them  for  the  preaa.  These 
Matorians  were  rather  the  saints  than  the  martvrs  of  hia- 
•Offy ;  ihoy  did  not  alwaya  peraonall?  aufTer  for  truth,  but 


during  their  protracted  labour  they  sustahied  their  apvim 
by  anticipating  theb  glorified  after-atate. 

Amonf  these  Italian  hbtoriana  must  be  placed  the  illaa- 
irioua  Guicciardini,  the  friend  of  Machiavel.  No  perfect 
edition  of  thb  hbtorian  exbted  till  recent  times.  The  bi*> 
tory  Itself  waa  poaihumoua ;  nor  did  hb  nephew  ventur* 
to  publbh  it,  till  twenty  years  after  the  hbtorian'a  death. 
Ho  only  gave  the'  first  aixteen  booka,  and  theae  caatrated. 
The  oMKnioiia  pasaagea  conatafed  of  aome  atatemeiita  r«> 
lating  to  the  papal  court,  then  ao  important  in  the  afTakri 
of  Europe  ;  aome  account  of  the  origm  and  pnigreaa  of  tba 
papal  power;  some  eloquent  pictures  of  the  ahures  and 
disorders  of  that  corrupt  court ;  and  some  free  caricaturaa 
on  the  government  of  Florence.  The  precioua  fracmenta 
were  fortunately  preaerved  in  manuacript,  and  the  Proiea* 
tanta  procured  tranacripta  which  they  puMbhed  separately^ 
but  which  were  long  very  rare.*  All  the  Italian  ediiiooa 
continued  to  be  reprinted  in  the  sane  truncated  coodition. 
and  appear  only  to  have  been  reinatated  in  the  imnK»rt« 
hbtory,  ao  late  aa  in  1775!  Thua  it  required  twocentoriM, 
before  an  editor  could  ventmv  to  give  the  world  the  para 
and  complete  text  of  the  mairascript  of  tha  lieutenanU 
genera!  of  the  papal  army,  who  had  been  ao  cloae  aiid  m 
indignant  an  observer  of  t lie  Roman  cabinet. 


Idriani,  whom  hb  aon  entitlea  gemtUmom  /WenCma :  tha 
writer  of  the  pleasing  dissertation  *  on  the  ancient  paintera 
noticed  by  Fliny,'  prefixed  to  hb  friend  Vosan's  bio- 
graphies;  wrote,  aa  a  continuatioa  of  Guicciardini,  a  hia- 
tory of  hb  own  timea  in  twenty^wo  books,  of  which  Dtni- 
na  gives  the  highest  character  for  its  modf  rate  apirii,  and 
from  which  De  Thou  has  largely  drawn  and  commends  lor 
ita  authenticity.  Our  author,  however,  did  not  venture  lm 
publbh  his  history  during  his  lifetime :  it  was  after  lup 
death  that  his  aon  oecame  the  editor. 

Nardi,  of  a  noble  family  and  high  hi  office,  famed  for  a 
traniilation  of  Livy  which  rivab  iia  original  in  the  pfrasora 
it  aflTords,  in  hb  retirement  from  public  affairs  wrote  a  hia- 
tory of  Florence,  whirh  cloaca  with  the  loss  of  the  liberty 
of  his  country,  in  I5SI.  It  was  not  published  till  fif^y 
yeara  af^er  his  death ;  even  then  the  editors  soppremad 
manv  passages  which  are  found  in  manuscript  in  the  li- 
braries of  Florence  and  Venice,  with  other  historical  doco- 
menis  of  thb  noble  and  patriotic  hbtorian. 

About  the  same  time  the  senator  Philip  Nerii  wai 
writmg  bin  *  Cemmentay  de*  faiti  ehiH*  which  had  oe- 
currfd  in  Florence.  He  gave  them  with  his  dving  hand 
to  hia  nephew,  who  preaented  the  MSS  to  the  Orwnd 
Duke ;  yet  although  this  work  b  rather  an  apology  than  t 
crimination  of  the  Medici  family  for  their  ambitions  views 
and  their  over-grown  power,  probably  aome  state-reason 
interfered  to  prevent  the  publication,  which  did  not  taka 
place  till  IM)  vears  afVer  the  death  of  the  hbtorian ! 

Bernardo  Segni  composed  a  history  of  Florence  sHI 
more  valuable,  which  shared  the  aame  fate  as  that  of  Nerli. 
It  was  only  sAer  his  death  that  hia  relatives  accidentally 
discovered  this  history  of  Florence,  which  the  author  had 
rarefully  concealed  during  hia  lifetime.  He  had  abstained 
from  communicating  to  any  one  the  existence  of  such  a 
work  while  he  lived,  that  he  might  not  be  induced  tocheirk 
the  freedom  of  his  pen.  nor  compromise  the  cause  and  tha 
interests  of  truth.  His  heirs  presented  it  to  one  of  tha 
Medici  family,  who  threw  it  aside.  Another  copv  had 
been  more  carefully  preserved,  from  which  it  waa  printed, 
in  1713,  about  160  years  af>er  it  had  been  written.  It  ap> 
peara  to  have  excited  great  curiosity,  for  Lenglet  du  Fres- 
noy  observes,  that  the  scarcity  of  thb  hbtory  is  owing  to 
the  circumstance  *  of  the  Grand  Duke  having  bonght  np 
the  cofues.'  Du  Fresnoy,  indeed,  has  noticed  more  thaa 
once  this  sort  of  address  of  the  Gtrand  Duke ;  for  he  ob- 
serves on  the  Florentine  hbtorv  of  Bruio,  that  the  work 
was  not  common ;  the  Grand  Duke  baring  bought  no  tha 
copies,  to  suppress  them.  The  author  was  even  obliged 
to  fly  from  Italy,  for  baring  delivered  hb  opinions  too 
freely  on  the  house  of  the  Medici.  ThiR  honest  hifUorka 
thus  expresses  himself  at  the  cloaa  of  hb  work.  *  My  de* 
sign  has  but  one  end  ;  that  our  poaterity  mav  learn  by 
these  notices  the  root  and  the  causes  of  ao  many  troiiblei 
which  we  have  auffered,  while  they  expoae  tliC  maRgnity 
of  those  men  who  have  rabed  them  iip,orpmlonfed  them; 
aa  well  as  the  goodnesa  nf  thoae  wbo  did  all  which  they 
could  to  turn  them  away.* 


*  They  were  printed  at  Basle  In  1f60^at  London  hi  II 

in  Amsterdam.  IMS.    How  manv  aftemfts  to  aciio  tha  voiot 
of  suppressed  imih !— Harm'a  Bib.  hal  IflOt. 
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I*  wan  the  nme  mntiTe,  the  frar  of  offetidinj;  the  grrat 
l^efimnaitea  tn  their  familte*,  of  whom  iheae  hi^ioriana  had 
•O  freoW  writirn,  which  detrrred  Bt  nedeilo  Varchi  fr  m 
publiiihiVf  liiii  well-known  *  Siorie  Fiorrntine/  which  was 
•ot  ffiven  to  the  world  till  17f  I,  a  period  which  ■npcars  to 
have  roused  the  slumbers  of  the  literar;^  men  (if  Italy  to 
raeur  tn  their  native  hbiorians.  Varchi,  who  wrote  with 
■o  much  zeal  the  history  of  his  faiher-land,  is  noticed  by 
Mardi  as  one  who  never  took  an  active  part  in  the  events 
h«  records ;  never  ha  vine  combined  with  any  party,  and 
Kvinf  mer«*ly  as  a  spectator.  This  historian  closes  the 
■arrative  oT  a  horrid  crime  of  Peter  Lewis  Famese  with 
this  admirable  refltrtion  :  *  I  know  well  this  stiiry,  with 
■wny  others  which  I  have  freely  exposed,  may  hereafter 

Cev'^nt  the  readinf  of  my  history ;  but  also  I  know,  that 
isid'es  what  Tacitus  has  said  on  this  subject,  the  freat 
dhity  of  an  hbtonan  is  not  to  be  more  careful  of  the  rep«i- 
tatinn  of  persons  than  is  suitable  with  truth,  which  is  to  he 
preferred  to  all  things,  however  detrimental  it  may  be  to 
tba  writer.** 

Such  vras  that  free  manner  of  thinking  and  of  writinc 
which  prfvailed  in  these  Italian  historians,  who,  often 
livine  in  the  midst  of  the  niin<  of  popular  freedom,  po<ired 
forth  their  injured  feefinffs  in  their  secret  pages  ;  without 
the  hnpe,  and  perhaps  without  th«t  wish,  c»f  seeinf  them 
mibUiih«*d  'n  their  life-time :  a  glorious  example  of  self- 
denial  and  lofty  patriotism ! 

Had  it  b^-^n  inqnired  of  these  writers  why  they  did  not 
publish  their  histories,  thi*y  miffht  hsve  answered,  in 
neariv  the  words  uf  an  ancient  sacr ,  *  Because  I  am  not 
parmitted  to  write  as  I  would ;  and  I  wouM  not  write  as  1 
tm  permitted.'  We  cannot  tmarine  that  these  irreat  men 
were  in  tLe  least  insensible  to  the  ar>plaiise  they  denied 
themselves ;  thev  were  not  of  tempers  to  be  turned  sside ; 
and  it  wa«  the  highest  motive  which  can  inspire  an  hivto- 
lian,  a  stem  devotion  to  truth,  which  reduced  them  to  si- 
lence, hot  not  to  inactivity!  Thewe  Floren'ine  and  Vene- 
tian historians,  ardent  with  truth,  and  profound  in  poliiieal 
•Bfacity,  were  solely  writing  these  legacies  of  hi^^orv  for 
their  cniiotrvnien,  hopeless  of  their  grattiuile !  If  a  F'enrh- 
■lan  wrote  the  English  hi«torv,  that  Ishoiir  was  the  u\i- 
Bient  of  his  own  glory  ;  if  Hume  and  Robertson  devoted 
their  pen*  to  hi«torv,  the  motive  of  the  tsi^k  was  less  «lo- 
ffinu«  than  their  work ;  but  here  we  discover  a  race  of  his- 
torians, who^  patriotism  ainne  in^'igated  th''ir  serret  la- 
bour, and  who  suhstiiiiied  for  fame  and  fortune  that 
■lightier  spirit,  which,  amiditt  their  ronflicMng  passions, 
has  developed  the  truest  principles,  and  even  the  errors, 
of  political  Frei'dom ! 

None  of  these  historians,  we  have  seen,  published  ih*»ir 
works  in  their  life-time.  1  hsve  rsll'*d  them  the  saint«  of 
history,  ra'her  than  the  martyrs.  One.  however,  had  the 
intrettiditv  to  rink  this  awful  responsihi'itv,  and  he  stands 

*  Mr  friend  Merivalc,  whose  critirnl  rewsrrh  is  only  eqiisl. 
led  hv  the  eleear^re  of  hts  ta^te,  hr.%  snppUeil  me  with  s  note 
whk'h  proveji.  but  loo  well,  ihst  even  writers  wl'o  corrpmre 
»ntnlt»ienre<l  hy  puny  feelinsa  may  nni.  however,  bo  stiffl. 
gfemlv  ■rrnpiilonn  In  weiehlne  the  evidenre  of  the  Iwrts  whirh 
thev  eo'lert  Mr  Merivale  obserre^.  *  The  ftrsnre  nnd  im^ 
pnVhsble  nsrrstive  wUli  whieb  VsrrM  bns  the  ml-rortune  of 
closing  his  bNory.  nhould  not  Imve  l«eeri  ev»»n  hinted  nt  whh. 
out  sd«^lne.  tbsi  h  \*  rtenonnre<l  bv  »»ther  writers  ns  «  most  im. 
pude  t  forsery.  Invcted  yesrs  fcfter  the  orrurrenre  in  sonpo- 
aed  to  hsve  happened,  by  the  "  Ap«»»«tfiti«"  bin'mp  Feiros  Pan- 
Ins  Ververivs.  See  its  refutotlon  In  AmianI,  Hist,  di  Ftfno  II, 
1-tA  et  -eq.  1<W. 

*  Vsrcbl's  rb.ir'Cter.  s»  an  hlntoHan,  csnnrnbm  snffi'r  grest- 
ly  fn»m  h\*  bsrine  gi»en  It  Inwnlon  on  niirb  antbnpty.  '  The 
re«pnns{H'hv  of  sn  author  for  the  tnith  of  what  he  relates 
■bouM  rernter  ns  very  cautious  of  rivine  cre<Ht  to  the  writers 
of  memoir*  oot  !nt»nded  to  see  the  lirht  till  h  distnnt  period. 
The  i-rr«lib«tny  of  Vergerhis  as  m  srknowleilffed  libeller  ol 
pone  Pniil  III!  and  his  family,  «ppe.orn  still  more  conclusively 
from  b'.«  nrtIHe  In  Bsvle.  note  K.*  It  ivvn  be  added,  thfli  the 
ealnmnv  of  Vertcrins  may  be  found  In  Wolflns'n  Leci.  Mem. 
If.  tun.  in  a  tn»rt  «'e  Iitolo  Lauicinno.  published  1456.  Vsrrhl 
Is'more  psrtk*nlsr  In  hts  details  of  tbls  monnronr  tale.  Ver- 
teri.i^'s  libels.  «  Iversally  read  at  the  time,  I'onrb  they  were 
tnllrcted  n'lerwsnl*.  are  now  not  |o  1^  met  wjib,  even  In  pub- 
Re  llbrsrien  Whether  there  was  sry  troth  in  the  story  of 
peter  f >ew'«s  Fsmese  I  know  r.ot :  bin  crimss  of  ss  nion^ifoiis 
adleocc'ir  h  the  smhe  tic  Oniccianlini.  The  ftn-v  In  not 
vet  frreoiten.  since  In  the  lart  e.'itlon  of  Hsyir'n  Bibliiteca 
fesHsna.  I'e  >nt  e<llt?on  W  marked  sn  that  whirh  st  p.  639 
eoiitnlns  •  l«sc«'lerPter»:»  dl  Pier  f  ewls  F^rnene.'  I  nm  of 
Opinion  that  Vwrcbi  believed  the  ntorv,  by  ibe  solemnity  «ff  hts 
pmpnnHion.     Whatever  ba  hs  truth,  the  historian*s  feeling 

I  elevated  and  kitrcpid. 


forth  among  the  most  illusiit  .<*is  and  ill-fateil  examplea  of 
historical  martyrdom ! 

Thin  great  hij^iorian  is  Giannone,  whose  ctvil  history  ol 
tho   kingdom  of  Naples   is  ren>arkabie   tor  its   prolound 
inquiries  concernifig  the  civil  and  ecclesia»tical  coostita* 
lion,  the  laws  and  customs  of  that  kingdom.     Wii^  soma 
interruptions  from  his  professional  avocations  at  the  liar, 
twentv  years  were  consumed  in  writing  tins  history.     Ro» 
searches  on  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  and   Kcvere  stric- 
tures on  the  clergy,  are  the  chief  subjects  of  Ins  bold  and 
unreserved  pen.     These  passages,  curious,  grave  artd  in- 
dignant, were  afterwards  extracted  from  ih«.'  history  by 
Vernei,  and  published  in  a  small  vnlnnie,  under  the  title 
of  *  Anecdotes  Ecxlesiasliqnes,*  1 73d.     \Vhen  Giannone 
consulted  with  a  friend  on  the  propriety  of  piihli»hing  his 
history,  his  critic,  in  admiring  the  work,  predicted  the  fate 
of  the  author.     *  You   have,*  said  he,  *  placed  on  yoar 
head  a  crown  of  thorns,  andoif  vrry  sharp  ones ;'  the  his- 
torian set  at  naught  his  own  personal  repose;  and  in  17SS 
this  elaborate  history  saw  the  light.     From  that  moment 
the  historian  never  enjoyed  a  day  of  quiet !    Rome  at- 
tempted at  Brstto  extinguish  the  author  with  his  work:  all 
the  bof^ks  were  seized  on;   and  copies  of  the  firyt  edition 
are  of  extreme  rarity.     To  escape  the  fsngs  of  inqimiio- 
"wl  |>ower,  the  historian  of  Naples  flew  from  Naples  on 
the  publication  of  his  immortal  work.     The  fugitive  and 
excommunicated   author  sought   an  asylum  at   Vienna, 
where,  though  he  found  no  friend  in  the  emperor,  prince 
Eugene  nnd  other  nobles  became  his  patrons.     Forced 
to  quit  Vienna,  he  retired  to  Venice,  wnrn  a  new  perse- 
cuii«Mi  arose  fn>ni  the  jealousy  of  the  state  inquisitors,  who 
one  night  laiided  him  (»n  the  borders  of  the  pofM**n  domin- 
ions.    Escaping  unexf»ectedly  with  his  life  to  Genevs,  he 
was  pre;>aring  a  supplemertial  volume  to  his  celebrated 
historv,  when,  enticed  by  a  treacherous  friend  to  a  catho- 
lic village.  Giannone  wa^  arrested  by  an  order  of  th*-  king 
of  Sardinia;  his  manuncripia  were  sent  to  Rome,  am)  the 
historian  imprisoned  in  a  fort.     It  is  curious  thai  the  in- 
priiMtned  Giannone  wrote  a  vindication  of  the  rivhts  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  against  the  claims  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
This  powerful  apfieal  to  the  feelings  of  this  sovereign  waa 
at  first  favotirabiy  received ;  but,  under  the  vecret    influ- 
ence of  Rr»me,  ihe  Sardinian  monarch,  on  the  extraordi- 
nary plea  that  he  kept  Giannone  as  a  prisoner  of  state 
that  he  might  preserve  him  from  the  papal  power,  ordered 
that  the  vindicator  of  his  rights  shr>uld  be  more  closely 
confined  than  beCtre !  and,  U>r  this  piirpo!«e,  transferred 
bin  state.prisoner  to  the  Citadel  uf  Turin,  where,  after 
twelve  years  of  persecution  and  of  agitation,  our  great 
hintorian  closed  his  life  ! 

Such  was  the  fate  of  this  historical  martyr,  whr>se  work 
the  caiholic  Havm  describes  as  opera  tcritta  rcvt  miUtB 
fuoeo  t  troppa  liberla.  He  hints  that  ihis  Hi?  n*v  is  only 
|iarallekd  by  De  Thou's  great  work.  This  Itjfijn  hiittory 
will  ever  be  ranked  among  the  mrwt  philosrtpbical.  But, 
pnifoond  as  was  the  masculine  genius  of  Giannone,  such 
was  his  k>ve  of  fame,  that  he  wanted  the  intrepidity  requi- 
site to  deny  'limself  the  delight  uf  giving  his  history  to  tiio 
world,  though  some  of  his  great  predecessors  had  set  hiai 
a  noble  and  dignified  example. 

One  more  observation  on  these  Italian  historians.  All 
of  them  represent  man  in  his  darkest  colours  :  their  drama 
is  terri6c ;  the  actors  are  monsters  of  perfidy,  of  inhu- 
manity, and  inventors  of  crimes  w*hicb  seem  to  want  a 
nsme^  They  were  all  *  princes  of  darkness;*  and  the  age 
seemed  to  afford  a  triumr>h  to  Manicheism !  The  wirrst 
passions  were  called  into  play  by  all  parties.  But  if  som<k> 
thing  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  much 
more  may  be  traced  to  that  science  of  politics,  which 
sought  for  mastery  in  an  imdefinable  struggle  of  ungovern- 
able political  power:  in  the  remorseleso  an.bitii^n  of  tho 
despots,  and  the  hatreds  and  jealmtsies  of  the  republics. 
These  Italian  hintorians  have  formed  a  perf*etnal  satire 
on  the  contemptible  simulation  and  dissimulation,  and  ti.e 
inexpiable  crimes  of  that  system  of  politics,  which  has  de- 
rived a  name  fr<im  one  of  ih*inselvcs— the  great,  may  wo 
add,  the  calumniated,  Machiavel  7 

or   PALACES   BUILT  BT    MIHTSTICXt. 

Our  ministers  and  court  favourites,  as  well  as  thosi  OB 
the  continent,  practiii^ed  a  verv  impolitic  custom,  ainl  oao 
lik»^ly  to  he  rep*-aicd,  a)th«mgli  it  has  never  failed  to  cast  a 
popular  oiliom  on  their  name,  exciting  even  the  enw  of 
theii  cquala — in  the  erectioa  of  palacos  for  tbemselvea. 
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tiMMe  kI  tiM  aovereign  ;  utA  which,  to  th« 
mpm  of  the  popnbee,  Rppeared  rs  r  parpetoRl  Rod  mmo- 
mm.  cihihiiioM  of  whRt  tJiejr  deemed  the  lU-eRrned  wRfee 
if  poculRtion,  opprewion.  Rod  coun«^vuur.  We  diaoover 
tfMRedoctioo 


tfau  pRwion  Tor  ceteniRiioa,  this  hRughty 
•eaae  fif  their  power,  Rod  this  ■«l^idolRir|r«  erea  Rmoof 
the  neet  pradeM  Rod  the  witeat  of  oar  mintetert ;  Rod  not 
«M  bat  lired  to  iROMSt  over  this  nun  RCt  of  improdeaoe. 
To  fheee  muuelera  the  noble  simplicity  of  Pitt  will  ever 
irnm  en  RdmirRbte  eontrRst ;  while  his  pereooRl  chRTRCter, 
RR  R  stRtesmRn,  deeeendR  to  poeterit j,  rnirteined  h/  e»- 
hMiny. 

The  hoasee  ofCRfdiBRl  Wolsey  Rppeer  to  hRve  exceed- 
ed dte  pRiRcea  of  the  aorereifn  in  megnificence ;  Rod  po- 
tent Rfl  he  wRt  -ia  rH  the  pride  of  pomp,  the  *  frent  Crt^ 
dianP  found  rabid  envy  pursutn;  him  ao  chwe  Rt  nia  heela, 
thRt  he  reKnquiahed  one  pelaoe  after  the  other,  Rnd  fRfe 
np  Ra  gifia  to  the  monnrch,  what,  in  nil  hia  overgrown 
greaineaa,  he  trembled  to  reiRin  for  hioaaelf.  The  atate 
■Rtire  of  that  day  wrb  often  pointed  at  thia  very  dreom- 
■tRHce,  Ra  Rppeara  in  Skilton's  *Why  come  ye  not  to 
Coort  V  and  Roy'a  '  Rede  me,  and  be  not  wrothe.'  8kel- 
lon'a  rRiInf  rhyaaea  leeve  their  bitter  teeth  in  hia  purple 
pride ;  and  the'etyle  of  both  theae  aatiriala,  if  we  uae  our 
wn  orthogrRphr,  ahowa  how  litde  the  iRngnnge  of  the 
jmaaoo  people  baa  varied  during  three  centuriea. 

Set  tip  the  wreteh  on  high 
In  a  throne  triumphantly } 
Make  hjm  a  great  icaia 
And  he  will  play  check-maia 

With  royal  majeaty 

The  King's  Court 
Should  have  the  excelleaca, 
But  Hampton  Court 
Haih  the  pre^mtoenca  | 
And  York's  Place 
Wkh  my  Lonl*s  irrace. 
To  whose  magnMcenoa 
la  all  the  confluence, 
Suha,  and  straplkationa ; 
Embaasiea  or  all  naikma. 

Roy,  10  contemplating  the  palace,  ia  malidoayly  re- 
«nmded  of  the  butcher*8  lad,  and  only  givea  plain  aense  m 
^^n  worda. 

Hath  the  Cardinal  any  gay  mansion  i 
Or*JU  pnlares  without  comparison, 

Most  clorions  of  otKwanI  sight, 
And  wknin  decked  poini'devi<^* 
More  liks  unto  a  paradlss 

Than  an  eanhir  habitation. 
He  Cometh  then  or  aume  noble  alo^  f 
Hia  father  conH  match  a  bullock, 

A  butcher  by  his  occupation. 

Whatever  wa  mar  now  think  of  the  atmcture,  and  the 
Ww  apartmenta  of  Wolaey'a  palace,  it  ia  deambed  not 
only  in  hia  own  times,  but  much  later,  as  of  unparalleled 
mainificence ;  and  indeed  Oavendi«h's  narrative  of  the 
CardinaPs  entertainment  of  the  French  arabaaaadora, 
gives  an  idea  of  the  miniaterial-prelate'a  imjMrial  eeta- 
bliahment,  very  pnnling  to  the  comprehenaioo  of  a  mo- 
dem inspector.  Six  hundred  rM^raona,  I  think,  were  ban- 
queted an^  slept  in  an  abode  which  appeara  to  ua  ao  mean, 
but  which  Stowe  calls  *  ao  stately  a  palace.'  To  avoid 
the  odium  of  Ivinc  in  this  aplendid  edifice,  Wolaey  pre- 
sented it  to  the  kinf ,  who,  in  reeompense,  suffered  the 
Cardinal  occasionally  to  inhabit  thb  wonder  of  England, 
in  the  character  of  keener  of  the  king's  palace  ,*f  ao  that 
Wolaey  only  dared  to  live  in  his  own  palace  by  a  subcer- 
fuffe!  This  perhaps  was  a  tribute  which  minslerial 
hottffaiineas  paki  to  popular  feeling,  or  to  the  jealousy  of  a 
roval  mRster. 

1  have  elaewhere  ^own  the  ettrRordinRry  elegROce  Rnd 
prodifafity  of  expenditure  of  Bockinghani'a  rMideoces ; 
they  were  such  as  to  have  extorted  the  woader,  even  of 

e  Fnint'dsvlce,  a  term  Ingenfcrasly  explained  by  my  learned 
fHend  Mr  Douce.  He  thinks  that  h  ia  borrowed  from  the  la 
hours  of  the  needle,  as  we  have  polnt.1ace,  ao  polnt*devlce,  I. 
e.  point,  a  adtrh,  and  devise,  devised  or  Invented ;  applied  to 
describe  any  thing  uncommonly  exact,  or  worked  wkh  the 
oietv  ami  precisimi  of  aiKches  made  or  derised  by  the  needle. 
— fllttstratlons  of  flhakspeare,  I,  98.  But  Mr  OHTord  baa  aince 
obaerved  that  the  orisrfii  of  the  expraaakm  h^  perhapa,  yec  to 
be  aoueht  (or ;  he  derives  h  from  a  mathematical  phraasu  a 
pnlnt  devis6,  or  a  ffven  point,  and  hence  exact,  correct,  itc. 
Ben  Jonw>n,  Vol.  IV,  170.  See  (br  various  examples— Mr  i 
Haraa'a  Gloaaary,  Art  Point-^leviaa. 

t  Lysop's  Inrirona  v.  if  J 


ibly  exeitod  the 
of  those'  who  bved  in  a  poor  court,  whde  oar  gay  aaA 
thoughtless  ■HniaCer  alone  could  indulge  m  the  eanloapco* 
fusion. 

But  Wolsey  and  Buckingham  were  aaabiiious  wmi  ai« 
venturoua ;  they  roae  and  shone  the  eooMts  of  the  pdiik«> 
horizon  of  Europe.  The  Roman  tiara  stiil  hauated  tha 
imaginatioa  of  tae  Cardinal :  and  the  egotistic  pride  ti 
having  outnivalled  Richelieu  and  Olivarea,  the  noaiaii 
miaislers  but  ths  real  sovereigns  of  Europe,  kindled  tha 
buoyant  smrita  of  the  gay,  the  gallant,  and  the  aplendid 
Villiers.  But  what  *  M\y  of  the  wiae'  must  acoouM  for 
the  oioiluct  of  ihe  profound  Churndoa,  and  the  sewMa 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  IUm  the  other  two  mininlerSi 
equally  became  the  victims  of  this  imprudent  paaaion  far 
the  oMentatioua  pomp  of  a  palace.  Thia  magnificence  hioh» 
ed  like  the  vaunt  of  ui8olen(»  in  the  eyea  of  the  peo|4ay 
and  covered  the  miniaters  with  a  popular  odium. 

Chu^ndeo  Houae  u  new  only  to  be  viewed  in  a  print; 
but  ita  story  remaina  to  be  tolcl.     It  eraa  built  on  the  sata 
of  Grafto»«treet ;   and  when  aAerwards  purchased  by 
Monk,  the  Duke  of  Albemarie,  be  leA  his  title  to  that 
well  known-street.    It  was  an  edifice  of  considerable  as* 
tent  and  grandeur.    Clarendon  reproaches  himself  in  bin 
life  fur  *  hia  weakneaa  and  vanity,'  in  the  vaM  expeaaa  hi* 
curred  in  thia  buildmg,  which  he  acknowledgea  had  *  aMMra 
contributed  to  that  guat  of  envy  that  had  ao  violently  sha- 
ken him,  than  any  misdemeanor  that  he  was  thought  lo 
have  been  guilty  of.'    It  ruined  his  estate ;  but  he  had 
been  encouraged  to  it  by  the  roval  graat  of  the  land,  bf 
that  passion  fur  buikhng  to  whicfi  he  owns  '  he  was  aalii* 
rally  too  much  inclined,'  and  perhaps  by  oihsr  circuii 
stances,  among  which  was  the  opportonitv  of  ourchasiBC 
the  atonea  which  had  been  demgned  fur  the  renuilding  m 
St  Paul'a :  but  the  envy  it  drew  on  him,  and  the  exceas 
of  the  architect's  proposed  expense,  had  made  his  Kla 
*  very  uneasy,  and  near  insupportable.'    The  truth  is, 
that  when  this  palace  was  finished,  it  waa  imputed  to  hini 
as  a  state-crime ;  all  the  evils  in  the  nation,  which  were 
then  numerous,  pestilence,  conflagratiun,  war,  and  defeats, 
were  diacovered  to  be  in  soom  way  connected  with  Clares* 
don-house ;  or,  as  it  waa  p«ipularly  called,  either  Dunkirk- 
House,  or  Tangier-Hall,  from  a  notion  Uiat  it  had  beaa 
erected  with  the  golden  bribery  which  the  chanceflor  had 
'  received  (or  the  aale  of  Dunkirk  and  Tangiers.  He  waa  re* 
proached  with  having  profaned  the  aacred  stones  dedicated 
to  the  use  c/[  the  church.     The  great  but  unlbrtnnate  mas> 
ter  of  this  palace,  who,  from  a  private  lawyer,  had  raised 
himself  by  alliance  even  to  royaltv,  the  father-in-law  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  it  waa  maliciously  sufgpsted,  had  per- 
suaded Charles  the  Second  to  marrv  the  Iiifama  of  Ports* 
gal,  knowing  (but  how  Clarendon  obtaroed  the  knowledfe, 
his  enemies  have  not  revealed)  that  the  Portugueee  Prm* 
cess  was  not  likelv  to  raise  any  obstacle  to  the  inheritanea 
of  hia  own  daughter  to  the  throne.    At  the  Restoration, 
among  other  enemiee.  Clarendon  found  that  the  royalists 
were  none  the  least  active ;  he  was  reproached  by  iImmm 
for  preferring  thoae  who  had  been  the  cauae  of  their  lata 
trouble*.     The  aame  reproach  haa  been  incurred  in  th 
late  reatoration  of  the  Bourbona.    It  ia  perhaps  difllcii* 
and  more  political  to  maintain  active  men,  who  have  ob* 
tained   power,  than  to  reinstate  inferior  talenta,  who  at 
least  have  not  their  popularity.    Thia  ia  one  of  Uie  pRraW 
lei  caaea  which  ao  frequently  strike  ua  in  exploring  pcMitical 
hiatory ;  and  the  nimiff  of  Louia  the  Eighteenth  are  only 
the  rojfoHtla  of  Charlea  the  Second.    There  waa  a  strong 
popular  deluaion  carried  on  by  the  wita  and  the  JIfiaass, 
who  formed  the  court  of  Charms  the  Second,  that  the  go* 
vemment  waa  as  much  ahared  by  the  Hydea  aa  the  Sti»* 
arte.  We  have  in  the  atate-poems,  an  unsparing  lampoon 
entitled, '  Clarendon's  Houae-warming  ;*  but  a  aatire  yiek|l 
ing  nothing  in  aeveritv  I  have  diacovered  in  manuecriptu 
and  it  ia  alao  remarkable  for  turning  chiefly  on  a  pun  ^ 
the  family  name  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.    The  wittf 
and  malicioua  rhymer,  after  making  Chariea  the  Seflosi 
demand  the  great  aeal,  and  roaolve  to  be  hia  own  chaa* 
cellor,  procee<la,  reflectmg  on  the  great  political  vietiai. 

Lo !  hia  whole  ambition  already  divides 
The  sceptre  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  Hydea. 
BehoiM,  m  the  depth  of  our  plague  and  wnra. 
He  buHt  him  r  palace  oiit-bravea  the  9tara ; 
Which  house  ^we  Dunkirk,  he  Clarendon,  naaaan 
Looks  down  with  shame  upon  St  James ; 
But  'tis  not  his  golden  globs  that  will  savs  Um% 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


Whaas  •unloaa  bUna 

Whan  Quri-n  Dido  Uadcd  ihn  bouuhl  ■•  much  irgw 

AalliaH|Fd''>raliMtr  rubujr  oiHild  luiniuiid; 

Bui  KhcD  iha  uid  Bfir  •>■  eui  into  iboan, 

A  aij  and  hn(d«n  10  Hy<fa  bthn^i ; 

So  her*  in  own,  churcli.  aud  otaaXrj,  far  a>d  oida, 

Hara'i  imu|Ik  io  b«  ann  bul  IMt !  fl*d> .'  JMt '. 

or  sM,  aod  whan  law  lh«  kiOKJuni  dinriai, 

'Tm  our  hidM  orUnd, 'tia  Kiv  land  oT  Hjdnl 

Clannliin-Hmua  wai  a  palm,  arhieh  iiiil  btra  raim! 


ramnlad  hj  Evelyn  do   II 

town  Kiib  the  Earl  </  ClarrD 

Mrl,  ■  ■•  paoinfi  by  the  kIoihui 

!•*  fMn  beCcra,  nhieh  thaj  wi 

•did  locartaln  BDdenaken.  I  lurard  nj  hml 


Iheir  dijii  la  ihr  m 
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»,  all  ih* 
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»  aiucb  M 

MUD 

IIUOUUl- 

*.  nff-onl  ua 

a  ra 

iln-ua  of 

uc,l«,y!     Tbi 

a  telunt 

poliiical  iraei,  hm  hnh 
pi-opln,in  a  alalei/  inHirrrciHin,  put 


iraat  I  mifhl  minia- 


delkac)',  ao  iftrfecily  charaMfriaii 


•r.  WsfindthatSitRobertWalp'ilrhadplaenlhnitr] 
•Brllrinlha  aiiuttiua  «f  Ihainal  ininiHorire  ban  nn 
Acfd :  wc  hata  b»  enareuim  10  hi.  hnahcr  Lnnl  Wal|»lr 
tad  IO  bia  rrirMl  Sir  Juhn  Hynd*  noiinn.  Tha  hinintiai 
■f  rhia  niawier  nbiiFma,  that  hia  ma^nifin-iii  buildinen  a 
Hnuflitaii  dnwnn  lum  treat  oMaauir.  Onwrini  hiibm 
'  "lir  B'lWn  rapreiwd  hi<  wifb 


U  Wnlleft. 
M  Ibat  he  had  roniraied  hiraoail 
I*  iha  reim  of  Anoe,  Sir  RnWrl 
Cnltnn,  allndtnf  Io  a  mimpXIni 
buililinf  bv  Harle*,  uharrnd,  ll 


vbtr  Sir  John  Brnda 


iUa  of 


■brn  Sir  Jnhn  UvihI'  Cokod 

ini  oT  IFIa  rrflrcTHin  ivtiich  be  bail  Ina-le  rnmr 
iherrplroT  SirRnbrn  ■•  n-nHrkabl>w.<rniir 
ii  too  Ire  1  I  vith  *»>  had  r-minHnl  mt  -f  it 
r^D  boitding,  for  ifaeo  it  mighl  have  been  ciTger^ 

idion  of  oalen>a<iAn  and  the  prills  or 
■enre  and  mafnirude  of  iHa  edilKFii  whr 


Sir  Franeii  Walninthain  dini  and  led  nothini  'n  p»  hii 

dabti.  aa  irn^n  br  a  euriMia  ftri  nwirrri  in  the  ai^nnv 

n  Hre  nTSir  Phiiip  Sidne V  prrliiHl  t»  I 


Ei'fa<h^ar.me.   'Andherein.' .*.en 
tMfrapher.  ■  he  »a«  eiemplar»  10  all 


n  t  people 

1  Ihey  prmealB^ 


name  iutimlj  ■untrim  tha  other  f '  Thi.  hapiieaed 
neGiiliof  Sirnni,  whn  piibllihrd  >be  lirBi  partflfa 
lunar,  of  ibr  Tu«,n  lan|ua(e,t  of  -hich  nnlr  Sit 
leave,  amiiu.1  ihe  Florrniinea  1  ihne  haiinf  had  Iha 
honour  of  beia;  coo.iKned  la  the  Bamea  bv  ihe  hand,  of 
tba  h»n(nian  Rv  crrtain  popular  rmra ;  nirh  ■>,  Inrin- 
iKtnw,  undrr  the  wiid  Omm  Mica  wo  fin<l  CedS  Co- 
Mb*.' (»«'ruea!)ai>d  Ihr  nutd  GakfTn  waa  rx|il>"»-<l 
by  ■  raferonre  10  Gma  Dwa.  Cmd-iMcr  an.1   loin 

on  aati  dunoj  ihe  Punic  war,  iva.  nirliVamed  Wintfor, 
and  cnodrmird  bj  ihs  ■  maji-.tj'  nf  tha  pniile  !  He  had 
fomHTly  dmp  hii  duty  Io  iho  crunlrr,  but  Ihr  mlUr  oaa 

innr,  and  byhiiHirdid  dre...  and  nielanrbnlt  air.  evhieed 
hi*  acute  irnaibiliiy.     The  Ronana  ■!  Ifr(')i  wanted  iht 

fitard — bill  h«  WB.  tolil  ihal  be  ihnuld  Mr  the  ra|>nre  n< 
ibr  Riiaian  people  with  tbe  lendrmntaf  •  wnCf  ihehu- 

■Iwiivp  lai  on  nil,  ihnitfh  ibi.  lax  had  pruridcd  an  arnj 

Crniin  ii  ie  ibat  Oitli  and  hia  niimerou.  adherent,  ars 


Id.  aiKl   not  uT  ciiira,  ao  thai  rrerv  'man 
*n  law.«in-r,  wiih  a  prrnelual  imiiiuniljr 


hardly  knoHO.  foi  Ihe 

nhiane.  ttnaUt    .Khi 
When  Nero  would  ha' 


pod  will  to  I 


lor  to  be  laied  :  fiT  wbith  tha 
eihihii  remarkable  iipianrea. 
Hhahad  >ll  l»n.  in  ho  rierb 


B  peonle,  but  aaaure. 
HM  or  lepiiriai,  ka 


.      .ie;  b^l^lher  coul 
they  do  it,  or  if  ihry  caold  hnn  dune  ii,  ihe;  would  dsI 

111-  Arephali.    Thl.bT-oaDH  vein 
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hahly  derived  (nm 
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IT  thi-  benefit  of  hi. 


er-ion  10  pnrrha-'  < 

Cbrimenilom.  He  had 


ni  of  Ih.i  ailidra. 


■ndon-Huuae,  and  era  ^ihap  iL 


re  anikiintUn  l.w. 
"adrafrtnlnrofa  pi 

in  land' 

e  FIrrt  rem.lin  lobeiuTitU  eonie  penAiu'^ 

■  called  arrphaN  who  wrra  Ihe  Irnller.  id 
mwleilml  no  heail  or  nqierlor. 
Jl  flanin  Caterlna  e  delta  LInnia  laaew, 
■  HiwaafifoMblledMRnnielHiliriTa 
■^.  hrinr,  ofll.k.e>niiir.-,d 
t  de-  Lenerail  d'  Ualia,  Tmto 
of  Harm'.  >>iti'l  ier*  ball- 
M  at  M.nllli,  nctr  kini  TH 
:  k  )i  a  (Hai  waf  i>  jid  Rv  k 


LITERATURE. 


Mlkafrnandaiid'lBHiidunioraM.'* 
^ThaiBitupiiBed  vidnaliBdicnd  dT^lAifttioa*  u,  how- 
•nr,  «  odnuj  to  Iba  iir-iplc,  lh*l  ii  nuf  1m  airioui  lo  ob- 
Mtn  the  krU  pncliHd  hf  (onnuwiDii,  ud  era  bf  (ha 

UlbitnibrrtVUiitout  Dfih"  Ahtkui  IrouUiw,  lh«» 
•roWUT  wnilil  hiTa  ir»l<kd  U  ib«  incHher'Ciiuiiirj  M> 
■uib  •/tanbMi,  nnlibd  bf  IM  Una  npiloAm  (uTihcir 
tnda  i  Uiu  1  indr  rnn  m  lelKr  oT  Dr.  R»bt>n>iM,  who 
•bHTTH,  ihal '  iha  duliiKlioa  boIwHii  tantiM  (wt  rrfk- 
UwauBKr*  fullj!'  Eicn  dnpodc  farorriiKBia  b>» 
(■■■liii  mill  I  lodiifuiH  tbesninbglHKuluniibljr  IcTied, 
lijiaaiH  wtpeflvin  arhicli  itHuUl  parllj' cnncHl  iii  ml 
Mivn.     Trrmi  Ikto  aflsB   inBiHocoil  rircuinirsnrei,  u 

■•r  •Do*  l»  bo  ('Mnrmn.  ftpci  bcrKioloDco'  wboMru 
■  eiwBcuui  iihuileiaruoilnbuio. 

A  oun  of  pUil  -ofihidl  hi.iMj   of  iiiiiKui  apfKin  in 
Ae  Bvrmim  oT  W'>ad,  id  hii  inauiri  oe  Hmer.     He  lelb 

iho  Sui)  wnich  in  dumlHiird  1111111*117  by  ihs  buha*  nf 

lilarf  h(  fioduiu  ths  nuTiii  of  pil«nmi  10  Mecci,  ve, 
u  CoMiiBiiniDlo.  ullxd  i/n*  ftfl.  mud  coiuidrrcj  a.  u 
«eliif  thoiiilon'igi'nrnMlj  inwsrdi  hnuBlijont  tubjeci.; 
wliil>,  an  ihn  oih'F  huid.  iha  Arib  •h»k>u  df  nj  rtro  ■ 
Hjh( of  [-■««»- lhr™nliih«dii'.TCUnfihriri™im.nH,.i.d 

■bichiiHidj'Ktmi-iit'orihsH/Mjir'iliiro.  iha  Tuiki 
C0A|dmin  ofra/^irrif.  tnd  thfl  Aiab«  of  iviiafiQ4-'* 


(jr  VM  *m  ID  fj«,  or  whan  ibo/  fniof  vhM  Iha  ulhci 

Wbfii  Lmiia  tha  Elii*at>lh  oT  Fnitrm  brhtid  hi*  enui. 
IrTUbuulvd  hir  iha  proial'Vjr  win  uf  l^nielftnd,  hflVHiirht 

lboiMttlcniiiii«iioba  oaid  ai  LfMcfon.  kihl  lihvurina  erim- 
•dpnUHUOinaSnilUmiDulan.  Knliniihrtjl  Mid  all 
MT  hinonann  call  ilii«  ■  ^avij  friAa:; ,-   bui  Caiiii>fa,  ih* 

Sidin.  a  PrN'^hinan  t\tn,  hta  alT'-ciinj^  ■  mora  ptiilriaofihi 

lbnu(h  I  omfc".  ihtl  ihow  who  rrcf  i»a  ■  frnnnn  10  iib 
lain  pcu*.  cf-mm'nlji  bnut  uf  ii  ••  i/i<  nria  rrt^frrt 

lion  tmd  tribuic,     Bui  Ihcra  ii  uutheraruftea  afippliin) 

'™'^  -     -     ''lU^HaUaidaalnlhainiaiini 


lam  whirS  [in'« 
\VTirii 


railed  in  Vem 


ralifaa  lumed  primarilj  oa  iW  r»lit  af  elaetica  of  — fi 
mist,  or  <in  ihc  balanea  aaiin(  Aa  aaiaial  urdan  at  Iks 


lediaia.  But  m  Enjlaad  11  »aa 
pomlof  lairt  Iha  aWnt  pan*  and  n 
haie  bmi  eiirciKd  1  lb*  frvuaai  if 


faM/tlly  iippiitd.'    Inidiiner  oonla,  Ibii  only  aifaiNaa, 


ii>A<cii  a  iirw  inpoai ;  m  we  hare  •bowa  by  iha  fa'a  at  Am 
Rixnia   SaUraltr!    Anoni  oaraeliaa,  onr  tDrrmiMM, 

ID  iiarnntiiiiHuHi,  if  niH  alwan  u  lU  prieiiH,  kmf  had 
a  RiDiide'atiiin  lowardi  Iha  leelinfa  <i<  (taa   frofM,  ind 

eer  whi  waa  <n  ruioiifi  trtijntn  u[  |ironiH>n  fiir  tha 
inrily  fiiini  tbc  marhei-tincei.  and  ewnpellin^  ihccnmini* 


/~Edw«t4 


cieiy  I  a  raninant  of  leudai  iTrtPH 
ihH  oAi-rr  brunta  odioua;  and  h 
III,  ihr  hlirfiil  nana  ot  pamyi 
chantrd  inin  arinrmr  or  buirar  !  A  chaafa  of  n»M.  k 
WK  inMEinrd,  w«il.l  cwceal  ita  nature !  Tha  lem  alia* 
driiaul  tiranfl>c«>lraatedwjihlbe1hintit»ir.  LartM 
iiT  mnwT  ware  lime  niHrd  UBdrr  Iha  Hihcik  appeal  af 
Aramlttirrl.  When  Edward  tV  wu  i>a»ia(  «er  u 
Franra,  he  ubn'neH,  under  ibu  feniie  itrmand,  nMMT 
Inward'  '  Iha  iifat  jnnmey,'  and  aTiarwardu  hiTini  ■  nj* 
abnui  Iha  more  out  of  the  lanita.  and  lleed  Iha  paopta  in 
irrfiai  OU 

._   ..  ce.'     Kdward'lV  ■«  mnri- 

hai>d»oni>-aJ  lai-faiherer  in  hn  klnrdon  f  Hia  m^al 
presence  waa  *erv  danTeroiia  to  ihr  piiraaa  of  hn  hoval 

proi^eas,  having  Itiaaed  a  widow  for  having  enntriboiad  t 
[arnerauni  ihan  wai  ripecled  fmni  harematr.  ahewaaea 
nirer)a<nl  at  Ihe  ainiular  hecour  and  drlifhi  ihat  aba 
dmiMeri  her  bdvinlnet,  and  a  amiDd  kna  had  mined  har! 


«rprih, 


an  lb*  pfOlirieiy  iJ"  tde  ofll™  un.1er  iho  enfle 
Ihar  TcMatiti  ih'  --rrei  tt""  "f  Cardinal  I 
iba  iaeenior  iifltUtn  ir  e-'-'-'  -■■ — ■-■—  ■' 


of  dr.1 


w  ^iM  hi 


Ki- 


nil  af  ihi'  biltft-JtrnM.  I  a-aled  liiler  frmn  hia  niaje>tj  I 

Buika  ri^He^ia  with  prnCiund  truth — '  Ab-tract  hhrrtr, 
like  olber  mnia  abiirarlnina,  i>  nu(  In  be  found.  Liberty 
{Hiarra  ia  •"me  aea^ilila  objaei ;  aiid  eiery  nation  hai 
taraed  10  iwelfwima  raronriw  piLnl  which,  be  way  xttnu- 

pnibl  ihai  th«  trrat  eoaitoiia  for  freod-m  '     " 


n  Iha   a 


■UaofjnWiciaBJ.-*  whirliMrDi 
nrrd  a  Miti  <ipinli.n.    rei  iliinreat  1 


T*nod-ali.l.ilr7».M.-.«r,p. 
(  Bedla-B  GNai  am-waala,  irara 


iranalaiad  by  K.  KnallM,  f.  141. 


that  aTrVr  min  ahould  pa>,  nm  whal  ha  of  hi         . 

wilt  I'lal,  b-ii  what  Ihe  bint  nf  hia  piad  will  lial  to  take.'* 
Richard  Iir.  whrHS  Wineaa,   Uke  that   of  all  apurprn. 


CHRIOSITIES  OF 


J9m  tiiccesMW,  howeTer,  found  nif ann  to  l«vjr  *  «  be- 
■evoieoca ;'  but  when  Henry  VIII  dem«n<1«d  one,  the 
eitiseiu  i»f  Londun  appraind  to  the  act  of  Richard  III. 
Cardial  I  WoU«y  iosiiited  that  the  kw  oT  a  niiirderous 
■Mirper  sliouid  not  be  rnforced.  One  of  the  common- 
mncil  coura|r(*ousiy  replied,  that  *K\ng  Richard,  oon- 
kmily  with  parliament,  bad  enacted  many  giMid  statutes.' 
tCven  then  the  ciiisen  seems  to  hare  cumprehended  the 
■pirii  of  our  constitution — that  taxes  should  uut  be  raised 
without  consent  of  parliament ! 

Charles  the  First,  amidst  his  urgent  wants,  at  first  had 
koped,  by  the  |iaiheiic  appeal  to  benevolemeej  ihiat  he  should 
have  touched  the  hearts  of  his  unfriendly  commoners ;  but 
the  term  of  hauvoOmee  proved  unlucky.  The  resisters  of 
iarnfi'on  took  full  advantage  of  a  sijpiificant  meaning,  which 
had  long  been  lost  in  the  custom ;  asserting  by  this  very 
term  that  all  kvies  of  money  were  not  compulsory,  but  the 
l^luntary  gifts  of  the  people.  In  that  political  crisis,  when 
hi  the  fullness  of  time  all  the  national  grievances,  which 
had  hitherto  bctsn  kepi  down,  started  up  with  one  voice, 
the  courteous  ittrm  strangely  contrasted  with  the  rough 
dlmand.  Lord  Dii;by  said  *  the  grsnting  of  snAsidiiet,  un- 
4er  so  prep«isrerous  a  name  as  of  a  benevolenee^  was— « 
wamUvoUnee.*  And  Mr  Grim!*tone  obterved,  that '  They 
have  granted  a  benevolence,  but  the  nature  «/  the  thing 
afrees  not  with  the  name.*  The  nature  indeed  had  so 
•Mtrely  chang*Hi  from  the  name,  that  when  James  I  had 
tried  to  warm  th^  hearts  of  his  *  benevolent*  petiftle,  he  got 
'  little  money,  and  kiet  a  great  dral  of  love.'  *  Subsidies,* 
that  M,  grants  made  by  parliament,  observes  Arthur  Wil- 
son, a  diKpasi^iona'e  histtirian,  *  g«i  more  of  the  people's 
■oney,  but  «>XRCtii»n«  enslave  the  mind.' 

When  benevoleneea  had  becrnie  a  grievance,  to  diminish 
the  odium  they  iiivrnifd  more  inviting  phrases.  The  sulv 
ject  was  catitiou<ly  informed  that  the  sums  demanded 
ssore  only  loans ;  or  he  was  honoured  by  a  letter  under  the 
fnvif  teal ;  a  b<ind  which  the  king  engaf •  d  to  repay  at  a 
definite  |i»-riad ;  but  privy  S'*als  at  length  gut  to  be  hawked 
about  to  |>ersons  riMiting  o«il  of  church.  *  Privy  seal*,' 
aavi  a  manii«cri|»t  letter.  *  are  flvtng  thick  and  ihreefi»ld  in 
aight  of  all  the  world,  which  might  surely  have  been  better 
performed  in  delivrrins  thorn  to  every  man  privately  at 
borne.'  The  general  ioan^  which  in  fact  was  a  forced  loan, 
was  one  of  the  mort  crying  grievances  under  Chsrles  I. 
lofenioits  in  the  destriiction  of  his  own  popnUrity,  the 
hint  contrived  a  new  mode,  of  '  seeref  inatrtuiiont  to  oom- 
MMSumert.'^  They  were  to  find  out  persons  who  could 
bear  the  largest  rates.  How  the  commissioners  w  ere  to 
acquire  this  secret  and  inqitisitnrial  knowledge  sppears  in 
the  bungling  contrivance.  It  is  one  of  their  orders  that 
after  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been  put  to  a  person,  con- 
cerning others  who  had  sp<iken  ag:iiiist  loanHfnf>ney,  and 
what  arguments  they  had  used,  this  person  was  to  be 
charged  in  hitf  majesty's  name,  and  upon  his  allegiance, 
■ot  to  disclose  to  any  other  the  answer  he  had  given.  A 
■triking  insuance  of  that  fatuity  of  the  human  mind,  when 
a  weak  government  is  trying  to  do  what  it  knows  not  how 
to  perform  :  it  was  seeking  to  obtain  a  secret  p(irpr>se  by 
the  most  open  and  general  nkeans ;  a  selMestroying  prin- 
ciple! 

Our  ancestors  were  children  in  finance ;  their  simplicity 
has  been  too  often  described  as  tvranny !  but  from  my  soul 
do  I  believe,  on  this  ob«ciire  subject  of  taxation,  that  old 
Burleigh's  advice  to  Elizabeth  incliid''S  more  than  all  the 
■quabbling  pamphlets  of  our  poliiiral  economists— *  win 
hearts,  and  you  have  their  hands  and  purses  !* 

THC   BOOK  or   DEATH. 

Blionraigne  was  fond  of  reading  minute  accounts  of  the 
deaths  of  remarkable  persons ;  and.  in  the  simplicity  of 
bis  heart,  old  Montaigne  wished  to  be  learned  enough  to 
form  a  collection  of  these  deaths,  to  observe  *  their  words, 
their  actions,  and  what  sort  of  countenance  thev  put  upon 
h.'  He  seems  to  have  been  a  little  over  curious  sbout 
deaths,  in  reference,  no  doubt,  to  his  own,_  in  which  he 
was  c«>rtainly  deceived ;  for  we  are  told  that  he  did  not 
die  as  he  had  promised  himself,— expiring  in  the  adoration 
of  (he  mass ;  or^  us  his  preceptor  Buchanan  would  have 
called  it,  in  Mhe  act  of  rank  idolatry.' 

I  havt:  been  told  of  a  privately  printed  volume,  under 
the  singular  title  of  '  The  B<»ok  of  Deaith,'  where  an  am' 
dlewr  has  compiled  the  pious  memorials  of  many  of  our 
eminent  men  in  their  last  moments :  and  it  may  form  a 

« 'fhcMt  <  Privste  Instructions  en  the  Gommissianera  for  the 
deaeral  Loan*  may  be  found  In  Rushwortb,  i.  4UI 


companion-piece  to  the  little  volume  on  *  Les  grands  b'VB- 
nes  qui  sunt  morts  en  plaisaniant,'  This  work,  I  fear, 
must  be  mon<>i«inou8 ;  the  deaths  of  the  righteous  must 
resemble  each  uther ;  the  fearned  and  Uie  eloquent  can 
only  receive  in  silenca  that  hope  which  awaits  *  the  cove- 
nant of  ih«  grave.'  But  this  volume  wib  not  establish  any 
decuive  principle ;  since  the  just  and  the  religious  have 
not  always  encountered  death  with  indifference,  nor  evea 
io  a  fit  composure  of  mind. 

The  functions  of  the  mind  are  connected  with  thoae  d 
the  body.  On  a  death-bed  a  fortnight's  disease  may  re- 
duce the  firmest  to  a  moat  wretched  state ;  while^  on  the 
contrary,  the  soul  struggles,  as  it  were  in  torture,  m  a  ro» 
bast  frame.  Nani,  the  Venetian  historian,  has  curiously 
described  the  death  of  Innocent  X,  who  was  a  character 
unblemished  by  vices,  and  who  dietl  at  an  advanced  age, 
with  too  fttYuti  a  constitution.  Dapo  tunga  e  terrioiU 
ofonia,  con  doUtre  c  eon  pensa,  teperandon  Canima  da  ftie/ 
earpo  ro6tiato,  egH  epiro  ai  eeUe  dt  GenuaarOt  nel  oUantemmo 
pnmo  de  nun  aamo.  *  After  a  long  and  terrible  agony, 
with  great  bodily  pain  and  difllculty,  his  soul  separated  it- 
self from  that  rob«ist  frame,  and  expired  in  his  eighty-first 
year.' 

Some  have  composed  sermons  on  death,  while  they 
passed  many  years  of  aozietr,  approaching  to  madness,  in 
contemplating  their  own.  The  certainty  m  an  immediatt 
separation  from  all  our  human  sympathies  may,  even  on  a 
death-bed,  suddenly  disorder  the  imagination.  The  great 
physician  of  our  times  tokl  me  of  a  general,  who  had  often 
faced  the  cann«tn's  nnouth,  dropping  down  in  terror,  when 
informed  by  him  that  his  disease  was  rapid  and  fatal. 
Some  have  died  of  the  strong  imagination  of  death.  There 
is  a  prin*  of  a  knight  brought  on  Uie  scaffold  to  suffer ;  he 
viewed  the  headsman ;  be  was  blinded,  and  knelt  down  to 
receive  the  stroke.  Having  passed  through  the  whole  ce- 
remony of  a  criminal  execution,  accompanied  by  all  its 
disgrace,  it  was  ordered  that  his  life  should  be  spared,— 
instead  of  the  stroke  from  the  sword,  they  poured  cold  wa- 
ter over  his  heck.  After  this  operation  the  knight  remain- 
ed motionless;  :  hey  discovered  that  he  had  expired  in  the 
very  imagination  tn*  death !  Such  are  among  the  many 
causes  which  may  affect  the  mind  in  the  hour  of  its  last 
trial.  The  habitual  associations  of  the  natural  character 
are  most  likelv  to  prevail— though  not  always!  The  in- 
trepid Marshal  Biron  disgraced  his  exit  by  womanish  tears, 
and  raging  imbecility ;  the  virtuous  Erasmus,  with  misera- 
ble groans  was  heard  crying  out  Domine  !  Demine!  foe 
finem  !  fae  Jinem  !  Bavie  having  prepared  his  proof  for 
the  printer,  pointed  to  where  it  lay  when  dying.  The  last 
words  which  Lord  Chesterfield  was  heard  to  speak  were, 
when  the  valet  opening  the  ctlrtains  of  the  bed,  announced 
Mr  I>ayroles — •  Give  Dayroles  a  chair  ?  *  This  good- 
breeding,'  observed  the  late  Dr  Warren  his  physician, 
*  only  quits  him  with  his  life.'  The  last  words  of  Nelson 
were,  *  Tell  Collingwood  to  bring  the  fleet  to  an  anchor. 
The  tranouil  grandeur  which  out  a  new  majesty  over 
Charles  tne  First  on  the  scaffold,  appeared  when  he  de- 
clared—* I  fear  not  death  !  Death  is  not  terrible  to  me ! 
And  the  characteristic  pleasantry  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
exhilarated  bis  last  moments,  when  observing  the  weak- 
ness of  the  seaffold,  he  said,  in  mounting  it,  *  I  pray  yon 
see  me  up  safe,  and  for  mv  coming  down,  let  ne  shift  for 
myself!'  Sir  Walter  Raleig b  passed  a  similar  jest  whea 
going  to  the  scaffold. 

My  ingenious  friend  Dr  Sherwen  has  furnished  ma 
with  the  following  anecdotes  of  death.  In  one  of  the  bloo- 
dy battles  fought  by  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  two  French 
noblemen  were  left  wounded  among  the  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle.  One  coroplsined  londiv  of  bis  pains,  the  other 
after  long  silence  thus  offered  him  consolation.  *My 
friend,  whoever  you  are,  remember  that  our  God  died  oa 
the  cross,  our  king  on  ihe  scaffold ;  and  if  you  have  atrcntth 
to  look  at  him  who  now  speaks  to  you,  you  will  ace  thai 
both  his  legs  are  shot  away.' 

At  the  murder  of  the  Duke  lyEnghien,  the  roytl  vietha 
looking  at  the  soldiers  who  had  pointed  thev  fusees.  Mid, 
'Grenadiers!  lower  your  arms,  otherwise  von  will  miss, 
or  only  wound  me  !*  To  two  of  them  who  proposed  to 
tie  a  handkerchief  over  his  eyes,  he  said,  *  A  loval  soldier 
who  has  been  so  often  exposed  to  fire  and  sword,  can  sea 
the  approach  of  death  with  naked  eyes,  and  without  fear.* 

After  a  similar  cauMon  on  the  part  of  Sir  George  Uslot 
or  Sir  Charles  I«ucas,  when  murdered  in  nearly  thasaao 
manner  at  Colchester,  by  the  soldisfs  of  Fairiai,  tba  lofttl 
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to  ihnr  aMenioas  ami  mmunmcm  that 
dMy  would  take  care  doc  to  niia«  him,  nobly  replied  *  Ynu 
kavo  oAoo  Miiiiirt  AM  when  I  have  beea  nearer  to  yon  m 
tlM  ieU  ofbatile.' 

When  the  governor  of  Cadis,  tha  Mirqoit  de  Solano, 
was  nnirdered  by  the  enraged  and  mistaken  citisene,  to 
•ne  of  hb  nurderera  who  had  mo  a  pike  through  hie  back, 
ko  calmly  lamed  round  and  said,  *  Coward  to  stnke  there ! 
Come  roQod,  if  you  dare— face,  and  destroy  me  !' 

Mr  Abemethv  in  his  Physiological  Lectures  has  imm- 
■iuusly  o^Mierved,  thnt  *  Shakspeare  has  represented  Mer- 
cuiio  continuing  to  jest,  though  conscious  tnal  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  *,  the  expiring  Hotspur  thinking  of  nothing 
but  honour ;  and  the  dying  Falstaff*  still  craekmg  his  jests 
npon  Bardolph's  nose.  U  such  facts  were  duly  attended 
to,  they  would  prompt  us  to  make  a  more  liberal  allowance 
for  each  other's  conduct  under  certaw  circumstances  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  do.'  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
whenever  the  functions  of  the  mind  are  not  disturbed  by 
'  the  nervous  functions  of  the  digestive  organs,'  the  per> 
aonal  character  predominates  even  in  deslh,  and  its  ha- 
bitual assodaiioos  exist  to  its  last  moments.  Many  reli- 
gioiM  persons  may  have  died  without  showing  in  their  last 
moments  any  of  those  exterior  acts,  or  empUiving  those 
fervent  exprcniooi,  which  the  collector  of  *  The  Book  of 
Death'  would  only  deign  to  chronicle ;  their  hope  is  not 
gathered  in  their  last  hour. 

Yet  many  with  us  have  delighted  to  taste  of  death  long 
before  they  have  died,  and  have  placed  before  their  eyes 
all  the  furniture  of  m<>rulity.  The  horrors  of  a  charneU 
boose  is  the  scene  of  theu*  pleasure.  The  *  Midnight 
Mrdita'ions*  of  (^uarles  preceded  Young's  *  Night 
Thonghts'  by  a  century,  and  both  these  poets  loved  pre- 
tamatural  terror. 

•  If  I  most  die,  I'll  snatch  at  every  thing 
Thai  may  but  mind  me  of  my  latest  breath ; 
Death's-heads,  Graves,  Knells,  Blacks,*  Tombs,  all 

these  shall  bring 
Into  my  soul  such  «se/W  thaufkia  of  deaths 
Tnat  this  sable  king  of  fears 
Shall  not  catch  me  unawares.'        Quakles. 

But  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  thoughU  ofdeaih  art 
w^fnlf  whenever  they  put  a  man  out  of  ihe  possession  of 
hi«  faculties.  Young  pursued  the  scheme  of  Q,uarles :  he 
raised  about  him  an  artificial  emotion  of  death ;  he  dark- 
ened his  sepulchral  study,  placing  a  skull  on  his  table  by 
lamp-light;  as  Dr  Donne  had  his  portrait  taken,  first  wind- 
ing a  skeei  over  his  head  and  closing  his  eyes ;  keeping 
thi«  melancholy  oicture  by  his  bed-sKM>  as  long  as  he  lived, 
to  remind  him  of  his  mortality.  Yuung  even  in  his  garden 
bad  his  conceits  of  death :  at  the  end  of  an  avenue  was 
viewed  a  seat  of  an  admirable  chiaro  oscuro,  which,  when 
approached,  presented  only  a  painted  surface,  with  an  in- 
scription, alluding  to  the  deception  of  ihe  things  of  this 
world.  To  be  looking  at  *  The  mirror  which  flatters  not ;' 
to  discover  ourselves  only  as  a  skeleton  with  the  horrid 
life  of  cormptioo  about  us,  has  been  among  those  peniten- 
tial inventions,  which  have  often  ended  in  shaking  the  in- 
Boeent  by  the  pangs  which  are  only  natural  to  the  damned. 
Wilboul  adverting  to  those  numerous  testimonies,  the  dia- 
ries of  fanatics,  I  shall  offer  a  picture  of  an  accomplished 
and  innocent  lady,  in  a  curious  and  unaffected  transcript 
she  has  left  of  a  iniiKl  of  great  sensibiliiv,  where  the  pre- 
ternatural terror  of  death  might  perhaps  nave  hastened  the 
prooaature  one  shn  suffered. 

From  the  *  Retiquiss  Gethinianc^  I  qnote  some  of 
Ladv  Gethid's  ideas  on  '  Death.'—'  The  very  thoughts  of 
death  disturb  one's  reason ;  and  though  a  man  may  have 
■any  exceUent  qualities,  yet  he  may  have  the  weakness 
of  not  commanding  his  sentiments.  Nothing  is  worse  for 
one's  health,  than  to  be  in  fear  of  death.  There  are  some 
•o  wise,  a«  neither  to  hate  nor  fear  it ;  but  for  my  part  I 
have  an  aversion  for  it,  and  whh  reason  ;  for  it  is  a  rash 
■considerate  thing,  that  always  comvs  before  it  is  looked 
for;  always  comes  unseasonably,  parts  friends,  ruins 
beauty,  laughs  at  youth*  and  draws  a  dark  veil  over  all 
the  pleasures  of  life.  This  drradful  evil  u  but  the  evil  tf 
a  iMMient,  and  what  we  cannot  by  any  neans  avoid ;  and 

•Blacks  was  the  term  for  mourning  In  Jamej  the  rirst  and 
Charles  the  Firsc*s  time. 

f  My  «ilsrovenr  of  the  nature  of  this  rare  volume,  of  what 
li  orifMial  and  what  collected,  will  be  found  In  the  Inner  pan 
si  te  V'um  Series  of  thsos  CnrkisUss  of  *  ' 
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it  is  that  which  makes  it  so  terrible  to  me ;  ftir  were  it  a»» 
certam,  h«ipe  might  diminish  some  part  of  the  fear;  bnC 
when  f  think  I  must  die,  and  that  I  may  die  every  mo» 
ment,  and  that  too  a  thousand  aeveral  ways,  I  am  in  suck 
a  fnght  as  you  cannot  imagine.  1  see  dangers  where, 
perhaps,  there  never  were  any.  I  am  persuaded  'tis  bap* 
py  to  be  soosewhat  dull  of  apprehension  in  this  case ;  and 
yet  the  best  way  to  cure  the  pensiveness  of  the  thougbta 
of  death  is  to  think  of  it  as  Uitle  as  possible.'  She  pro- 
ceeds by  enumeraimg  the  terrors  of  the  fearful,  who  *  can- 
nor  enjoy  themselves  in  the  pleasantest  places,  and  at* 
though  they  are  neither  on  sea,  river,  or  creek,  but  in  gObd 
healin  in  their  chamber,  yet  are  ihey  so  well  instructad 
with  ihe  fear  of  djfing,  tKat  Ihey  do  not  measure  it  only 
by  the  jirm$ni  dangers  that  wait  on  us.  Then  is  it  not 
best  to  submit  to  G«id  !  But  some  people  cannot  do  it  aa 
they  wouM  ;  and  though  they  are  not  destitute  of  reason 
but  perceive  they  are  to  blame,  yet  at  the  same  lime  that 
their  reason  condemns  them,  their  imagination  makes  their 
hearts  feel  what  it  pleases.' 

Such  is  the  picture  of  an  ingenuous  and  a  refigioos  mind, 
drawn  by  an  amiable  woosan,  who,  it  is  evident,  lived  al- 
ways in  the  fear  of  death.  The  Gothic  skeleton  was  €it^ 
haunting  her  imagination.  In  Dr  Johnson  the  same  hor^ 
ror  was  sug ^rested  by  Ihe  thoughts  of  death.  When  Boa> 
well  once  in  ci»nversati«in  persecuted  JohnKon  on  this  sub- 
ject, whether  we  might  not  fortify  our  minds  for  the  ap- 
proach of  death ;  he  answered  in  a  passion,  *  No,  Sir! 
let  it  aiune !  It  matters  not  how  a  man  dies,  but  how  ha 
lives !  The  art  of  dying  i«  not  of  imponance,  it  laals  so 
short  a  tim«* !'  But  when  Bnswell  persisted  in  the  con- 
versaiion,  Johns«>n  was  thrown  into  such  a  stale  of  agita- 
tion, that  he  thundered  out.  *Give  us  no  more  of  thisr 
and,  funher,  sirrnly  lold  the  trembling  and  too  curiow 
phikiso|iher,  *  Don't  let  us  meet  to-morrow  !* 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  those  who  by  their  pra- 
paraiory  conduct  have  appeared  to  show  the  greatest 
indifference  for  death,  have  not  rather  betrayed  the  moat 
curious  art  to  disguise  its  terrors.  Some  have  invented  a 
mode  of  escaping  from  life  in  the  midst  of  convivial  en- 
joyment. A  monuary  preparation  of  this  kind  has  been 
recorded  of  an  amiable  man,  Moocriff*,  the  author  of'His- 
loire  des  Charts'  and  '  L'Art  de  Plaire,'  by  his  literary 
friend  La  Place,  who  was  an  actor  in,  as  well  as  ihe  hi*> 
torian  of  the  suigiilor  narrative.  One  morning  La  Ptaea 
received  s  note  from  Moocriff',  requesting  that  *  he  would 
iinmediatelv  select  for  him  a  duzen  v«»liimes  most  likely  to 
amuse,  amf  of  a  nature  to  withdraw  ihe  reader  from  being 
occupied  by  melancholy  thoughts.'  La  Place  was  startM 
at  the  unusual  request,  and  flew  to  his  old  friend,  wbo« 
he  found  deepiv  engaged  in  being  measured  for  a  new  pa> 
ruke,  and  a  taflety  robe  de  chambre,  eamestiv  enjoiniM 
the  utmost  expedition.  *  Shut  the  doorf— aaid  Mun^n, 
observing  the  surprise  of  his  friend.  *And  now  that  wa 
are  axHM,  I  c<Hifiile  my  secret :  on  rismg  this  morning, 
my  vairt  m  dressing  me  showed  me  on  ihb  leg  this  Mk 
spot^rom  that  momem  I  knew  1  *«  was  condemned  to 
death  ;"  but  I  tuid  presence  of  mind  enough  not  to  betray 
myself.'  *  Can  a  hesd  so  well  organised  as  yours  imaginn 
that  such  a  tnde  is  a  sentence  <^ death  7*—*  Don't  speak 
so  loud,  my  friend !— or  raiher  deign  to  listen  a  moment. 
At  my  age  it  is  fatal !  The  svstem  from  which  I  have  dn» 
rived  the  felicity  of  a  long  lifo  has  been,  that  whenever 
any  evil,  moral  or  physi<^.  happens  to  us,  if  there  is  m 
remedy,  all  mutft  be  sacrificed  to  deliver  us  from  it  bnt 
in  a  contrary  case,  I  do  not  choose  to  wreatla  with  destiny 
and  to  begin  complaints,  endless  as  useless  !  All  that  i 
request  of  you,  my  fnend,  is  to  assist  me  to  pnss  away  iba 
few  days  which  remain  for  aw,  free  fixmi  all  carea,  cf 
which  otherwise  they  might  be  too  susceptible.  Bnt  da 
not  think,'  he  added  with  warmth,  *  that  1  mean  to  ehida 
the  religious  duties  of  a  citixen,  whidi  so  manv  of  lato  afr 
feet  to  contemn.'      The  good  and  virtuous  curata  of  n^ 

Crish  is  coming  here  under  a  pretext  of  an  annoal  eontr^ 
tion,  and  I  have  even  ordered  my  physician,  on  whoaa 
confidence  I  can  rely.      Here  b  a  list  of  ten  or  twelve 

rirsoos,  friends  befov'ed !  who  are  mostly  known  to  yns. 
shall  write  to  them  this  evening,  to  tell  them  of  iny  con- 
demnation ;  but  if  the  V  wish  me  to  live,  they  will  do  hm 
the  favour  to  assemble  bore  at  five  in  tiie  eveiung, 
they  may  be  certain  of  finding  all  those  obfeels  of 
ment,  which  I  shall  study  to  discover  suitable  to  tbiir 
tastes.  And  you.  my  oM  friend,  with  mj  doctor,  ara  two 
on  whom  I  most  depend.' 
La  Plana  was  ■troogly  aJTactad  by  this  ai 
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Boermtrt,  nor  Caio,  nor  Seneca  looked  mitre  serenely  o° 
tiie  ftpprnftch  ol*  death. 

' Paniiliarise  yoiireelf  early  with  death!' sakl  the  good 
•U  muM  with  a  tmile— <  It  is  only  dreadful  for  those  who 


n? 


Dwmz  ten  dars  after  ihb  tinfular  conversation,  the 
whole  olMoficriff '•  remaining  life,  his  apariaient  was  open 
t»  hw  friends,  of  whom  several  were  ladies ;  all  kinds  of 
gMMea  were  plajred  till  nine  o'clock,  and  that  the  sorrows 
ti  the  host  uumi  not  disturb  his  suests,  he  played  the 
tktmtlU  at  hu  (aTourite  fame  nf  piemut :  a  supper,  sea- 
■oaad  by  the  wit  of  the  master,  concliideil  at  eleven.  On 
dM  tenth  night,  in  tsking  leave  of  his  friend,  Moocriff 
iHutpered  to  nim,  '  Adieu,  my  friend !  to-roorrow  morning 
I  smU  return  your  books  V  lie  died,  as  he  foresaw,  the 
AOowtng  day. 

I  bare  sometimes  thought  that  we  might  form  a  hbtory 
<f  this  ysor  tf  deatiit  by  tracing  the  first  appearances  of 
fkfB  skeleton  which  haunts  o«ir  funeral  imagination.  In 
the  modern  hbtory  of  mankind  we  mifht  discover  some 
very  strong  contrasts  io  the  notion  of  death  entertained  by 
■MB  at  vsrious  epochs.  The  fiiUawing  article  will  supply 
a  ihetch  of  this  aiixl. 

BISTORT  OF  TBS  SEKLBTO*  OT  DKATH. 

JEMbanasia  /  Enthatuuia  !  an  easy  death !  was  the  ez« 
duBatioo  of  Auf  usius ;  it  was  what  Antonius  Pius  en- 
jog^  ;  and  it  b  that  for  which  etory  wise  msn  will  prsy. 
Mid  Lord  Orrrrr*  when  perhaps  he  was  contemplating  on 
the  eloee  of  Swift's  life. 

The  ancients  contemplated  death  without  terror,  and 
MM  it  with  indifference.     It  was  the  only  divinity  to  which 
Acy  never  sacrificed,  convinced  that  no  human  being  could 
iDra  iunJe  its  stroke.     They  raised  altars  to  fever,  fo  mis- 
Ihrtttne,  to  all  the  evils  of  life ;  for  these  might  change  ! 
Bm  though  they  did  not  court  the  presence  of  death  in 
any  shape,  they  acknowledged  its  tran<)uillitv ;  snd  in  the 
heaotifui  fables  of  their  allegorical  rrligton,  Death  was  the 
daughter  of  Nisht,  and  the  sbter  of  Sleep ;  and  ever  the 
fineod  of  the  unhappy  !     To  the  eternal  sl<*ep  of  death  thev 
dedicated  their  sepulchral  monuments — jBtemali  Sotnn^!* 
If  the  full  light  or  revelation  had  not  yet  broken  on  them,  it 
€•■  hardly  be  denied  that  they  had  some  glimpses  and  a 
^wn  of  the  life  to  come,  from  the  many  allegorical  inven- 
tions which  describe  the  transmigraMon  of  the  soul.    A 
bntterfly  on  the  extremity  ^f  an  exiinguiKhed  lamp,  held 
op  by  ihe  messenger  of  the  Qods  intently  gazing  above, 
hnplied  a  dedication  of  that  soul ;  Love,  with  a  melancholy 
tur,  hb  legs  cro«sed,  leaning  on  an  inverted  torch,  the  flame 
duM  naturally  eztingubhing  itself,  elegantly  denoted  the 
ceisation  of  human  life  ;  a  rose  sculptured  on  a  sarcopha- 
gus, or  the  emblems  of  epicurean  life  traced  on  it,  in  s  skull 
wreathed  bv  a  chaplei  of  flowers,  such  as  they  wore  at 
Ihetr  convivial  meetings,  a  flask  of  wine,  a  patera,  and  the 
MmII  bones  used  as  dice ;  all  these  symbols  were  indirect 
•Ihinons  to  death,  veiling  its  painful  recollections.     They 
M  not  pollute  their  imagination  with  the  contents  of  a 
eiiarnel-house.    The  sarcopha^  of  the  ancients  rather  re- 
call to  us  the  remembrance  of  the  activity  of  life  ;  for  they 
•re  sculptured  with  battles  or  games,  in  basso  relievo ;  a 
tort  of  lender  homage  paid  to  the  dead,  obnerres  Mad. 
Do  Stael,  with  her  peculiar  refinement  of  thinking. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Romans  had  even  an  aversion 
to  mention  death  in  express  terms,  for  they  disfuijied  its 
Tory  name  by  some  periphrasis,  such  as  dineeuU  e  m'te, 
'he  has  departed  from  life;'  and  they  did  not  say  that 
their  friend  had  died^  but  that  he  had  lived;  vixit  !  In  the 
•Id  Latin  chronicles,  and  even  the  Ftedera  and  other  do- 
cuments of  the  middle  aces,  we  find  the  same  delicacy 
about  u«ing  the  fatal  word  Death,  enpecially  when  applied 
10  lungs  ami  great  people.  *  Tranaire  a  SaeuUh^VUam 
m  maiiart-^Si  quiddeeo  kumanihu  emUigent,  ^.'  [ 
indebted  to  Mr  Merivale  for  this  remark.  Even 
^  a  people  less  refined,  the  obtrusive  idea  of  death 
has  been  stodiously  avoided  :  we  are  told  that  when  the 
Bflsperor  of  Morocco  inquires  after  any  one  who  has  re- 
cently died,  it  b  against  etioiiette  to  men'ifin  the  word 
•  4eatk ;'  the  answer  is  *  his  oestiny  is  closed  !'  But  this 
larofss  is  only  reserred  for  *  the  elect'  of  the  Mumtel- 
A  Jew's  avath  b  at  once  plainly  expressed, '  He  is 
I,  sir !  asking  vour  pardon  for  mentioninf  such  a  con- 
|MBPt%ie  wretch  !*  i.  «.  a  Jew !  A  Christian's  is  de- 
•Wihed  by  *  The  infidel  b  dead ."  or  <  The  cuckold  is  dead  V 

e  Msotftncon,  VAaaqfOtk  Explkiuie,  I,  MS. 


The  artbts  of  antiquity  have  so  rarely  attempted  to  pe^ 
sonify  Death,  that  we  have  not  discovered  a  single  revolU 
ing  image  of  this  nature  in  all  the  works  of  antiquity^^o 
conceal  its  deformity  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  elude  its 
suggestion  to  the  mind,  seems  to  have  been  an  uniyersal 
feeling,  and  it  accorded  with  a  fundamental  principle  of 
ancient  art ;  that  of  never  oflfering  to  the  eye  a  dbtortion 
of  form  in  the  violence  of  passion,  which  destroyed  the 
beauty  of  its  representation ;  such  b  shown  in  the  Lao- 
ooon,  where  the  mouth  only  opens  suflloicntly  to  indicate 
the  suppressed  agony  of  superior  humanity,  without  ex- 
pressing the  loud  err  of  vulgar  suflTenng.     Psiissnias  coi>> 
sidered  as  a  personification  of  death  a  female  figure,  whose 
teeth  and  naib,  long  and  crooked,  were  engraven  on  a  co£» 
fin  of  cedar,  which  enclosed  the  body  of  C  vpselus ;  thb 
female  was  unquestionably  only  one  of  the  JPorew,  or  the 
Fates,  *  watchful  to  cut  the  thread  of  life ;'  Hesiod  de- 
scribes  Atropos  indeed  as  having  sharp  teeth,  and  k>ng 
nails,  waiting  to  tear  and  devour  the  dead  ;  but  this  image 
was  in  a  barbamtis  era.    Catullus  ventured  to  persoimy 
the  Sister-Destinies  as  three  Crones ;  '  but  in  general, 
Winkelman  observes,  *  they  are  portrayed  as   beautiful 
virgins,  with  winged  heads,  one  of  whom  b  always  in  the 
attitude  of  writing  on  a  scroll.'    Death  was  a  nonentity  to 
the  ancient  artbt.     Could  he  exhibit  what  represenu  no- 
thing 7    Co«ild  he  animate  inro  acti«in  what  lies  in  a  state 
of  eternal  tranquillity  ?    Elegant  images  of  repose  and 
tender  sorrow  were  all  he  coulcl  invent  to  indicate  the  state 
of  death.     Even  the  terms  which  differfnt  nations  have 
bestowed  on  a  burial-place  are  not  assorbted  with  emo- 
tions of  horror.     Ttie  Greeks  called  a  burying.groiind  by 
the  soothing  term  of  CcBmetrion,  or,  *  the  sleeping-place  ? 
the  Jews,  who  had  no  horrors  of  the  grave,  by  Btthhaim, 
or  *  the  house  of  the  living  ;'  the  Germans,  w'ith  religious 
simplicity,  *  God's  field.'  * 

Whence,  then,  originated  that  stalking  skeletuo,  siig- 
gesting  so  many  false  and  sepulchral  ideas,  and  which  for 
us  has  so  k>ng  served  as  the  image  of  death  7 

When  the  christian  religion  spread  oyer  Europe,  the 
world  changed !  the  certainty  of  a  future  state  ef  exist- 
ence, by  the  artifices  of  wicked  worldly  men,  terrified  in- 
stead dr  consoling  human  nature ;  and  in  the  resurredioa 
the  ignorant  multitude  seemed  rather  to  have  dreaded  re- 
tribution, than  to  have  hoped  for  remuneration.  The 
Founder  of  chrbtbnity  ever^  where  breathes  the  blessed- 
ness of  social  feelings.  It  w  *  our  Father !'  whom  he  ad- 
dresses. The  hom*rs  with  which  chrisiisni'y  was  after- 
wards disguised  arosj  in  the  corruptions  of  Christianity 
among  those  insane  ascetics,  who,  misinterpreting  *  the 
word  of  life,'  trampled  on  nature ;  and  imagined  that  to 
secure  an  existence  in  the  other  world  it  was  necessary 
not  to  exist  in  the  one  in  which  God  had  placed  them*. 
The  dominion  of  mankind  fell  into  the  usurping  hands  of 
those  imperious  monks  whose  artifices  trafl'icked  with  the 
terrors  of  ignorant  and  hypochondriac  <  Keisers  and  kings.* 
The  scene  was  darkened  by  penances  and  by  pil^rim.nges, 
by  midnight  vigils,  by  mira'culous  shrines,  and  bloody  flal 

frellaiions ,-  spectres  started  up  amidst  their  feiie6r«s  ;  niil- 
lons  of  masses  increased  their  supernatural  influence. 
Amidst  this  general  gloom  of  Europe,  their  troubled  ama- 
ginations  were  frequently  predicting  the  end  of  the  world. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  they  first  beheld  the  grave  vawnl 
and  Death  in  the  Gothic  fomiof  a  gaunt  anatomy  parading 
through  the  universe !  The  people  were  frightened,  as 
they  viewed  every  where  hung  before  their  eves,  in  the 
twilight  of  their  cathedrals,  and  their  *  pale  clobters.'  the 
most  revolting  emblems  of  death.  They  startled  the  tra- 
veller on  the  bridge ;  they  stared  on  the  sinner  in  the 
carvings  of  his  table  snd  chair ;  the  spectre  moved  in  the 
hangings  of  the  apartment ;  it  stood  m  the  niche,  and  was 
the  picture  of  their  sitting-room  ;  it  was  worn  in  their  rings, 
while  the  illuminator  shaded  the  bony  phantom  in  the  mar- 
gins of  their  *  hor»,'  their  primers,  and  their  breviaries. 
Their  barbarous  taste  perceived  no  absurdity  in  givmg 
action  to  a  heap  of  dry  b<ines,  which  could  only  keep  to- 
gether in  a  state  of  immovability  and  rfiftnm ;  nor  that  it 
was  buHesqiiing  the  awful  idea  of  the  resurrection,  by  ex- 

♦  A  reprewntation  of  Desili  by  a  skeleton  appears  among 
the  Eisry^icians  ;  a  rustom  more  stntiilar  than  barhsrous  pre- 
vslled,  of  enclosing  a  skeleton  oTIienutirul  workmanship  In  a 
small  coffin,  which  the  bearer  carried  round  at  ihetr  entertain-' 
ments  ;  otiservjne,  •  after  desth  yon  will  resemble\hb  flgnre  r 
drink  than  !  and  be  happy  ••  a  symbol  ofDesth  In  a  convivial 
I  P&ny  «^M  not  designed  to  ezdte  terrific  or  g loomj  ideaa. 
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fcibttinc  the  tnoorniptibla  iipirit  under  the  unnatnntl  and 
ludicrous  iguro  of  mortality  drawn  out  uC  the  cv»rruption  of 
the  grave. 

An  anecdote  of  these  monki«h  timet  has  b«)en  pretfsrrcd 
by  olJ  Gerard  Leij^h ;  an^i  as  old  stories  are  bei^t  set  off 
by  old  worrls,  Gerard  speaketh !  '  The  £reat  Maximilian 
the  emperor  came  to  a  m  mas'ery  in  hij^n  Almame  (Ger^ 
■any,)  the  monks  wh«re<if  hail  caused  to  be  ctiriou»ly 
painted  the  charnel  of  a  man,  which  ihey  termed— death! 
When  that  welUlearned  emperor  had  behoid^n  it  awhile, 
he  called  unto  him  his  painter,  commandinj;  to  bl<it  the 
skeleton  out,  and  to  paint  thert* in  the  imafe  o(^— «  fottl. 
Wherewith  the  abbot,  humbly  beseechinf  him  to  the  con- 
trary, said,  *♦  It  was  a  go»»d  remembrance  I** — *  Nay,* 
qtio  h  the  em^ieror,  '*  as  vermin  that  annoyeth  man**  body 
coroeth  unlocked  for,  so  doth  death,  which  here  is  hot  a 
(kined  ima];e,  and  life  »  a  certain  thine,  if  we  know  lo 
deserve  it.***'  The  ori^inHl  mind  of  Maximilian  the 
Great  i^  characterised  by  \hU  curinas  story  of  converting 
our  emblem  of  death  into  a  pariy-col<Mired  fool ;  ami  sucn 
satirical  allusions  to  the  fully  of  those  who  persisted  in 
their  notion  of  the  skeleton  were  not  unusual  with  the  ar- 
tists of  tho!ie  times ;  we  find  the  d^re  of  a  fof>l  siitinf  with 
some  drollery  between  the  le^s  of  one  of  thes«<  skeletons. f 

This  story  is  associated  with  an  important  fact.  After 
they  had  suRcessfiilly  terrified  the  |>eople  with  their  char- 
nel-hoii<<e  figure,  a  reaction  in  the  public  feelinzs  occurred, 
for  the  skeleton  was  n-iw  cnployed  a*  a  medium  to  convey 
the  mt^t  facetious,  satirical,  an>i  biiHesquc  notions  of  hu- 
man life.  Death,  which  had  so  lone  harassed  their  im- 
a^inationt,  suddenly  changed  into  a  theme  fertile  in  coarse 
humour.  The  Italians  were  too  long  accustomed  to  the 
study  of  thebttautifol  to  allow  their  pencil  to  spi>rt  with  de- 
formity ;  but  th«  Gothic  taste  of  th*)  German  artists,  who 
could  only  copy  their  own  h'miely  nature,  delighted  to  give 
humiui  passions  to  the  hideous  phjrsiognomy  of  a  iKHeless 
skull  ;  to  put  an  eye  nf  mockery  or  malignity  into  its  hoU 
low  socket,  and  to  stretch  out  the  gaunt  anatomy  into  the 
postures  of  a  Hogarth;  and  that  tne  ludicrous  might  be 
carried  to  its  extreme,  this  imaginary  beini,  taken  from 
the  bono-house,  v*as  viewed  in  the  action  of  demangl 
This  blending  of  the  grotesque  with  the  most  A\M$,u%iing 
\m\%rt  »f  mortality,  h  the  m<»re  sineular  part  of  this  history 
of  the  sk'*le  on,  and  indeed  of  human  nature  itself! 

*  Tne  Dance  of  Death*  erroncH^ly  considered  as  H(^- 
bein's  with  other  similar  dances,  however  diffe'-emly  treat- 
ed, have  one  comm  >n  siihjnct  which  was  painted  in  the 
arcade*  of  buryins-zroundi,  or  on  town-halls  and  in  mar- 
ket-places. The  subject  is  usually  The  Skeleton  in  the 
act  of  leading  all  ranks  and  conditions  to  the  grave,  person- 
ated afier  nature,  and  in  the  strict  costume  of  the  times. 
This  invenii>>n  of>ened  a  new  fitfid  f>r  genius;  and  when 
we  can  for  a  moment  forset  their  tucklesi  choice  nf  their 
bony  and  bloodless  hero,  who  to  ahiis"  us  bv  a  variety  of 
action  becomes  a  sort  of  horrid  harlequin  in  these  pantomi- 
mical  scenes,  we  may  be  delighted  by  the  numermis  hu- 
man characters,  which  are  so  vividly  presented  to  us.  The 
oriffiii  of  ihis  extraordinary  invention  is  supposed  to  be  a 
faviMirite  pageant,  or  reUeious  muniraerv,  invented  by  the 
clergy,  who  in  these  aires  of  barbariKis  Christianity  always 
found  it  necessary  to  amuse,  as  well  as  to  frighten  the  po- 
pulace ;  a  circumstance  well  known  to  have  occurred  in  so 
many  other  grotesque  and  licentious  fei«iivals  they  allowed 
the  people.  This  pageant  was  performed  in  churches, 
m  which  the  chief  characters  in  society  were  supported  in 
a  44»rt  of  roa^iierade,  mixing  together  in  a  general  dance, 
in  the  course  of  which  e^firy  one  in  his  turn  vanish- 
ed from  the  scene,  to  show  how  one  after  the  other  died 
oir.|  The  subject  was  at  once  poetical  and  ethical ;  and 
the  poet«  ani  painters  of  Germany  adopting  the  skeleton, 
sent  forth  this  chimerical  Ulvsses  of  another  world  to  roam 
among  the  men  and  manners  of  their  own.  One  Macaber 
comiKMod  a  popular  fioem.  and  the  old  Gaulish  version  re- 
form^.d  is  nul  printed  at  Troyea,  in  France,  with  the  an- 
cient blocks  of  wood-cuts  under  the  titl?  of  *  La  grande 
Danse  Macabre  des  hommea  et  des  femmes.'  Merian's 
<  Todten  Tana,*  or  the  *  Dance  of  the  Dead,*  is  a  curious 
set  of  prints  of  a  dance  nf  death  from  an  ancient  painting, 
I  think  not  entirely  defaced,  in  a  cemetery  at  Basle,  in 
Swifxerland.     It  was  order«^d  to  be  painted  by  a  council 

*  The  arcHlence  of  Armorie,  p.  190. 

4  A  woo'l-cut  preserved  in  Mr  Dibriin*s  Bib.  Dec  I.  n. 

I  My  well-read  frientl  Mr  Douce  has  poured  forth  hia  cn- 
rtous  knowledge  on  this  subject  In  a  diseertatton  prafixed  lo  a 
vnltnMa  adhkMi  of  Hollar's  *  Danes  of  Ueash.* 


which  was  held  there  during  many  yeara,  to  comma 
the  mortality  occaaiuned  by  a  plague  in  I4S9.  The  pre> 
vaihng  chiuracter  of  all  these  works  is  unqueatioaaMy 
grotesque  and  liidicroua;  not,  however,  inat  ganiiHu 
however  barbarous,  couki  refrain  in  this  large  sub|ect  of 
human  life  from  inventing  scenes  oAen  imagined  with  great 
delicacy  of  conccpiion,  and  even  great  pathoa !  Such  m  tba 
new-married  couple,  whom  Death  is  leadmg,  beating  m 
drum,  and  in  the  rapture  of  the  hour,  the  bride  aeema  witli 
a  melancholy  Ntok,  no^  insensible  of  his  presence;  or 
Death  is  seen  issuing  from  the  cottage  of  the  poor  widdosr 
with  her  youngest  child,  who  waves  his  handT aorrowfullY. 
while  the  mother  and  the  sister  vainly  answer;  or  the  olo 
man,  to  whom  death  is  playing  on  a  paaltery,  aeems  anxi- 
ous ;  that  hi*  withered  fingers  ahould  onco  more  toudi  tho 
strings,  while  he  is  carried  off  in  calm  tranquillity.  The 
greater  part  of  these  subjects  of  death  are,  however,  ludt* 
crnus  and  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  spectators  of 
these  dances  of  death  did  not  fiJMi  their  mirth  more  excited 
than  their  religious  emotions.  Ignorant  and  terrified  as  lb* 
peo|)le  were  at  the  view  of  the  Mieleton,  even  tbe  groaeect 
simplicity  cmild  not  fail  to  laugh  at  some  of  thoee  uomestie 
scenes  and  familiar  persons  drawn  from  among  themselvee. 
The  skeleton,  skeleton  as  it  is  in  the  creation  oTgeniua,  gen* 
ticulates  and  mimics,  which  even  its  hideous  akull  is  mtfdm 
to  express  e^ery  diversified  character,  and  tbe  result  m 
hard  to  describe ;  for  we  are  at  once  amuse«l  and  diaguaU 
ed  wi'h  so  much  genius  fiHiuded  rm  so  much  bari»risai. 

When  the  artist  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  eye  thn 
mo^t  ludicrous  notions  of  death,  the  poets  aleo  diecoverei 
in  it  a  fertile  source  of  the  burlesque.  The  curious  collet 
tor  is  acquainted  with  many  volumes  where  the  most  «■• 
traordinarv  tofucs  hav9  been  combined  with  this  aukyeeL 
They  made  the  body  and  the  soul  debate  ipfeiber,  and 
ridicule  the  complain* a  of  a  damned  aoul !  The  greater 
part  of  the  poets  of  the  time  were  alwaya  conuioaing  on  Hm 
subject  of  Death  in  their  humourous  pieces.*  Such  hia- 
torical  records  of  the  public  mind,  historians,  intent  on  p«>- 
litical  events,  have  rarely  noticed. 

Of  a  work  of  this  naiure,  a  popular  favourite  was  loan 
the  one  entitled  *  I^.fautmtmrir  et  let  Mwnses  imuiiteM  au*9m 
mporte  a  ntte  neee$aiU ;  Le  tout  en  vert  burUmfmt^  Id58  : 
Jacques  Jacques,  a  canon  of  Ambrun,  was  the  writer,  wiio 
humoroujily  says  of  himself,  that  he  gives  hia  thoughts  jiwt 
as  they  lie  on  his  heart,  without  dissimulation  ; '  for  I  have 
not  hill  2  double  about  me  except  my  name !  I  tell  tbea 
some  of  the  most  important  truths  in  laughing ;  it  ia  Ifar 
thee  d^^  petuter  tout  a  ban*  This  little  V(4ume  was  pro* 
cured  for  nie  with  some  difRcultv  in  France ;  and  it  isooa* 
sidered  as  one  of  the  happiest  o)^  this  class  of  death-poema 
nf  which  I  know  not  of  any  in  our  literature. 

Our  canon  of  Ambrun,  in  facetious  rhymea,  and  willi 
the  naiveti  of  expression  which  belongs  to  his  age,  aad  an 
idiomatic  turn  fatal  to  a  translator,  excels  in  pleasantrf  ; 
his  haughty  hero  condescends  to  hold  very  amusing  dia- 
lo£iies  with  all  classes  of  society,  and  delighta  to  confoand 
their  '  excuses  inutiles.'  The  most  miserable  of  men,  the 
galley-slave,  the  medicant.  alike  would  escape  when  lie 
appears  to  them.  *  Were  I  not  abaolute  over  them,*  DeaUi 
exclaims, '  they  would  confound  me  with  their  lone  apoed»> 
es ;  but  I  have  business,  and  must  gallop  on  !*  xlni  gM> 
graphical  rhymes  are  droll. 

*  Ce  oue  j*ai  fait  dans  TAffrique 
Je  In  fais  Dien  dans  PAmerique ; 
On  I'appelle  monde  nooveau 
Mais  ce  aont  des  brides  &  veau ; 
Nulla  terre  k  moy  n*»st  nouvelle 
Je  vav  partout  sans  qu*on  m'appelle, 
Moo  Was  de  tout  tem^  commajida 
Dans  le  pays  de  Canada ; 
J*ai  tenu  de  tout  temps  en  bride 
La  Virffinie  et  la  Floride, 
Et  j'ai  bien  dnnn€  sur  le  bee 
Aux  PrAn9ais  du  fort  de  Kebec 
Lorsoue  je  veux  ie  fais  la  nique 
Aux  incas,  aux  Kois  de  Mexique. 
Et  montre  aux  nouvcaux  Grenadiaa 
Qu*ils  annt  des  foux  et  des  badina. 
Chacun  aait  bien  commeje  matta 
Ceux  du  Bresil  et  de  la  Piaite, 
Ainsi  que  lea  Taupinemhoue^ 
En  un  mot,  je  fais  voir  k  tout 

»  GmUst  Bibb  Fraafelae,  vol.  1.  Ni 
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Qua  ee  que  nait  dani  U  nature. 
Doit  prendre  «le  ai<»y  taUaiure  !* 

The  perpetual  employmrntp  of  Death  diaplay  oopkmi 
MvantKNi  wHh  a  facility  of  humour. 

*  Efalemenl  je  Tay  renf eant, 

Lo  couDseiller  et  le  serf  rant, 

Le  f  •^Dtilhomme  et  le  berf  er, 

Le  Dour^eoii  at  le  boulangeri 

Et  la  maistreaee  et  la  eenranta 

Et  la  niepctt  conime  la  lante ; 

Monaieur  I*abb6,  monsieur  eon  laouM, 

Le  petit  clerc  et  le  chanoine ; 

Sana  choix  jo  mcta  dans  mnn  butin 

Maistre  Claude,  maiaire  Martin, 

Daroe  Luce,  dame  Perretie,  he. 

J*«n  prenda  un  dana  le  t^mp*  qu'ii  pleura 

A  quelque  autre,  au  contraire  ft  Pheure 

Stue  demiaurement  il  rit 
e  donne  le  coup  qui  le  frit. 

J*en  prf  nda  un,  pnndant  qu'il  ae  love ; 

En  ae  couchant  I'auire  i'enleve. 

Je  prendu  la  malade  et  le  aain 

L'un  aujiiurd'hui,  I'autre  le  demain. 

J'en  aurprenda  un  dedana  aon  lid 

L'autrv  a  IVaiude  quand  il  lit. 

J*pn  aurprenda  un  le  ventre  plein 

Je  men6  l*autre  par  le  faim. 

J*attrape  l*un  pendant  qu'il  prie, 

Et  I'autre  pendant  qu'il  renie, 

J'en  aaiais  un  au  cabaret 

Entre  le  blanc  et  le  clairet^ 

L'autre  qui  dnna  atHi  oratmre 

A  aon  I>eu  rend  honneur  et  gloire : 

J'en  aurprenda  un  lora  qu'il  ae  pasma 

Le  jour  qu'il  epouae  aa  ferome, 

L'auire  le  jour  que  plein  du  deuil 

La  sienne  il  voit  dam*  le  cercuil ; 

Un  ft  pied  et  I'autre  ft  nheval 

Dana  le  jeii  l'un.  ei  I'autre  au  bal ; 

Un  qui  man|re  et  Pautre  qui  boit, 

Un  qui  paye  et  I'autre  qm  doiu 

L'un  en  6^6  lnr*qu'il  moiiiaonrie 

L'autre  en  vendani;e«  dan<(  I'autre 

L'un  criant  alroanacha  nnuveaux— 

Un  qui  demande  atin  aumoftne 

L'autre  dan-*  le  lemp*  qu'il  la  Honna. 

Je  prenda  le  Won  maiairc  Cleroont, 

Au  tem|>a  qu'il  rend  un  lau^ment, 

El  prendii  la  dame  Catherine 

Le  jour  qu'elle  prend  medicine.' 
Thia  veil  of  i^aieiy  in  ih»*  old  canon  of  Ambrun  corera 
deeper  and  more  philnaophical  lh<>iight?i  than  the  ainsular 
mode  of  treaiinit  ao  solemn  a  ihemtt.  He  has  introduced 
many  acenea  of  human  life,  which  adil  iniereat,  and  he 
addresses  the  *  Teste  ft  (ri|»le  couronne,'  as  well  aa  the 

*  (braat  de  ealere,'  who  exclaims,  '  Laisitex  moi  vivre  dana 
me*  fera,'*Ie  inieu,*  the  'boiiiireois,' the  *  chanoine,' the 

*  pauvre  »olda>,'  the  '  medicin,'  in  a  word,  all  raiilca  in  life 
are  exhibii.>d,  aa  in  the  *  dances  of  death.'  But  our  ob- 
ject of  noticing  ihoae  burlesque  paintiii^a  and  poema  ia  to 
■how,  that  aHer  the  mnnkish  Goths  had  ofienen  one  i;ene* 
rat  acene  of  melancholy  and  iribulanon  over  Europe,  and 
given  birth  to  that  dismal  tkeUton  of  deathf  which  atiil  ter- 
rifles  the  imagination  of  many,  a  reaction  of  feelins  waa 
experienced  by  the  populace,  who  at  leiif  th  came  to  laugh 
at  the  gloomy  spectre  which  had  so  long  terrified  them ! 

THE   aiVAL   BIOOBAFhCRS  OF   RBVLtW. 

Peter  Heylin  was  one  of  the  popular  writers  of  his  times, 
like  Puller  and  Howell,  who,  devoting  their  amuaing  pens 
to  auhjects  which  deeply  intere-tted  their  own  busy  aee, 
will  not  be  slighted  bv  the  curious.  We  have  nearly  out- 
lived their  divinity,  but  not  their  politics  Meiaphyitical 
abaurditiea  are  luxuriant  weeda  which  must  be  cut  down 
by  the  acythe  of  Time ;  but  the  great  pansiona  branching 
from  the  tree  of  life  are  atill  « growini;  with  our  growth.' 

There  are  two  biographies  of  our  Heylin,  which  led  to  a 
literary  qiicrrei  of  an  extraordinary  nature ;  and,  in  the 
progreaa  of  its  aecret  history,  all  the  feelings  of  rival  au- 
tborahip  were  called  out. 

Heylia  died  in  166t.  Dr  Barnard,  hia  son-in-law,  and 
aacholar,  communicated  a  sketch  of  the  authitr'a  life  to  be 

•  Tablature  cpur  !uch,  Cotgrave  aajs.  h  the  belly  of  a  lute, 
meaoing  '  all  in  aaiura  rauai  dance  to  my  muaic  !* 


prefixed  to  a  poathuaaous  folio,  of  wbicb  Heylin'a  son  waa 
the  editor.  Tbia  life  waa  given  by  the  aon,  but  anony- 
mously, which  may  not  have  gratified  the  author,  the 


TwentT  years  had  elaps«d  when,  In  168t,  appeared 
•  The  Life  of  Dr  Peter  Heylin,  by  George  Vernon.'  The 
writer,  alluding  to  the  pri«Hr  life  prefixed  to  the  poe*hunKiua 
foliO|  aaaena,  that  iti  borrowing  wmmthing  from  Barnard, 
Barnard  had  alao  *  Excerpted  paaaagea  out  of  my  fopen, 
the  very  worda  as  wall  aa  matter,  when  he  had  i hem  in 
hia  castody,  aa  any  reader  may  diacem  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  comparing  the  Nfe  now  published  wiih  what  ia 
•xtant  before  the  JTetmalsn  JBaYtsieiricii  ,•*  the  quaint, 
pedantic  title,  after  the  faahion  of  the  day,  of  the  poatbu- 
mous  folio. 

This  alrong  accusation  seemed  coontenanced  by  a  ded»- 
eation  to  the  aon  and  the  nephew  d  Heylin.  Rouaod  now 
into  action,  the  indignant  Barnard  soon  prodticed  a  more 
complete  Life,  to  which  he  prefixed  *  A  neceesary  V indU 
eaiion.'  Thia  ia  an  uaai>aring  caaiigation  of  Vernon,  the 
literary  pet  wh«tm  the  Heyiius  had  fondled  in  preference  to 
their  learned  relative.  The  long  smothered  family  grudge, 
the  supfireased  mortifications  of  hierary  pride,'after  the 
subterraneous  ^rnimblinga  of  twenty  years,  now  burst  out, 
and  the  volcanic  particles  flew  about  in  caustic  pleasant- 
ries and  sharp  invectives ;  all  the  lava  of  an  author's  ven- 
geance, mortified  bv  the  choice  of  aa  inferior  rival. 

Il  appeara  thai  Vemoa  had  been  selected  bv  the  son  of 
Heylin,  in  preference  to  his  brother-in4aw  Dr  Barnard, 
from  some  family  diaagreement.  BamanI  telle  ua,  in  de- 
scnbine  Vernon,  that '  No  man,  except  himself,  who  was 
totally  ign<»rant  uf  tiie  Doctor,  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  life,  would  have  engafed  in  such  a  work,  which 
was  never  primarily  laid  out  for  him,  but  by  reason  oi 
some  unhappy  difTereiicea,  aa  inwally  fall  out  m  families; 
and  he  who  lovea  to  |Nit  his  oar  in  troubled  watera,  instead 
of  cloaing  ihem  iiu  hath  made  thrm  wider.' 

Barnard  telle  his  story  plainly.  Heylin,  the 'son,  in- 
tending to  have  a  imire  elaborate  life  of  hi*  father  prefixed 
to  his  worka,  Dr  Barnard,  from  the  hixh  reTerenre  ia 
which  he  held  the  memory  of  his  father-in4aw,  idTered 
to  cfintrihiite  it.  Many  oonferenees  wore  held,  and  ihe 
son  intrusted  him  wiih  several  papers.  But  suddenly  hia 
caprice,  more  than  hia  judgment,  fancied  that  Genrge 
Vernon  waa  worth  John  Barnard.  The  doctor  afTeoia  to 
deacribe  hia  rejection  with  the  most  st«ncal  indiflerence. 
He  tells  us,  *  I  was  satisfied,  and  did  paiienily  expect  the 
coming  forth  of  the  work,  not  only  term  after  term,  but 
vear  af\cr  year,  a  very  considerable  time  fur  auch  a  trart. 
But  at  last,  instead  ot  the  hfe,  came  a  letter  to  me  from  a 
bookseller  in  London,  who  lived  at  the  sign  of  the  Black 
Boy,  in  Fleet  Street.' 

Now  it  seems  that  he  who  lived  at  the  Black  Bov  had 
combined  with  another  who  lived  at  the  Fleur  de  Luce, 
and  that  the  Fleur  de  Luce  had  aaaured  the  Bbck  Boy 
thai  Dr  Barnard  waa  concerned  in  writing  the  Life  of 
Heylin, — thia  was  a  strong  recoromendatifm.  But  lo! 
it  appeared  that  *  one  Mr  Vernon,  uf  Gloucester,'  wa«  to 
be  the  man  !  a  gentle  ihio-akinned  auihorling,  who  bleated 
like  a  lamb,  and  who  was  so  fearful  to  trip  out  of  its  shel* 
ter,  that  it  alliiwa  the  Bla^rk  Boy  and  the  Fleur  de  Luce  to 
communicate  ita  papera  to  any  one  they  ckuoae,  and  erase, 
or  add,  at  their  pleasure. 

It  occurred  to  the  Black  Boy,  on  this  propneed  aritb- 
metit-al  criiirism.  that  the  work  required  addiiioo,  sub- 
traction, and  division :  that  the  fitteat  critic,  on  whose 
name,  indeed,  he  had  originally  engaged  in  the  work,  was 
our  Dr  Barnard  ;  and  he  aent  the  package  to  the  docturi 
who  reaided  near  Lincoln. 

The  doctor,  it  appeara,  had  no  appetite  for  a  dish  dress* 
ed  by  another,  while  he  himself  was  in  the  very  act  of  the 
coukery  ;  and  it  was  suffered  to  lie  cokl  for  tnree  weeks 
at  the  carrier's. 

But  entreated  and  overcome,  the  good  doctor  at  length 
aent  to  the  carrier's  for  the  lif\s  of  hia  falher-in4aw.  '  I 
found  it,  acciH-ding  to  ihe  bookaeller'a  description  most 
lame  and  imperfect ;  ill  begun,  worse  carried  on,  and  ab- 
ruptly concluded.'  The  learned  doctor  exercised  thai 
plenitude  of  |iower  with  which  the  Black  Boy  had  invest* 
ed  him  ;— lie  very  oblifhigly  showed  the  author  in  what  a 
crmfused  state  hia  niateriala  lay  tofether,  and  how  to  put 
them  in  order ; 

*  Nee  fkrundia  deaeret  hunc,  nac  loddas  ordn.* 
If  bis  rejeotions  wars  oopious,  la  sbnw  Us  fond  w9  m 
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it0ii  as  his  Mvcrtty,  hu  additioiM  went  gcneroiM,  though 
he  utied  the  precaution  of  carefully  disiin|{uwhiiif  by  *di^ 
fiDCt  para:fra!{f»h8*  hw  own  in«tfrtiun  anidsi  Vernon**  ma*«, 
with  a  geniitt  hint,  that  *  He  kuew  more  of  Heylm  than 
any  man  now  living,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  the 
biographer.*  He  returned  the  MS.  to  the  fenileoan  with 
ffeat  civility,  but  none  he  received  back  !  lYhen  Vernon 
pretended  to  ask  for  improvements,  he  did  not  imagine 
that  the  work  wa*  to  be  improved  by  being  nearly  desiroy- 
•d ;  and  when  he  asked  for  correciioii,  he  probably  ex- 
pected all  nii^ht  end  in  a  compliment. 

The  narrative  may  now  pnweed  in  Venion*s  details  of 
his  d«»ieful  moriificaiions,  in  being  *  altered  and  mangled ' 
by  Dr  Barnard. 

*  Instead  of  thanks  from  him  (Dr  Barnard,)  and  the 
return  of  coinmttii  civility,  he  disfigured  my  papers,  that 
D<>  sooner  came  into  his  hands,  but  he  fell  upon  ihem  as  a 
lion  rampant,  or  the  cat  upon  ihe  poor  coclk  m  the  (able, 
saying,  7^«  kodU  wuhi  dueerperit-^ao  my  papers  came 
home  miserably  clawed,  blotted,  and  blurred ;  %vhole  sen- 
tences diiiuiembered,  and  pages  scratched  out;  several 
leaves  omitted  which  oug^t  to  oe  printed,-— ehamefully  he 
used  my  copy ;  so  that  before  it  was  earned  to  the  press, 
be  swooped  away  the  second  part  of  the  life  wholly  from 
it— in  the  room  or  which  he  shuffled  in  a  preposterous  coo- 
dusiiin  at  the  last  page,  which  he  printed  in  a  different 
character,  yet  could  nut  keep  himseu*  honest,  as  the  poet 
Miih, 

Dieitque  tma  pagina^fur  ct. 
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for  he  took  out  oT  my  copy  Doctor  Heylin*s  dream,  his 
sickness,  his  last  words  before  his  death,  snd  left  out  the 
burniiig  of  his  surplice.  He  so  mangled  and  metamor- 
phosed the  whole  life  I  composed,  that  I  may  say  as  Socia 
did,  Egomet  mihi  non  credo  ill*  alter ^  Soda,  me  maiit  mai/- 
cavU  modia — PUmi.* 

D'lCtor  Barnard  would  have  *  patiently  endured  these 
wrongs ;'  but  the  accusation  Venion  ventured  on,  that 
Barnard  was  the  plagiary,  required  the  docttir  *  to  return 
the  poisoned  chalice  to  his  own  lips,*  that  *  himself  was  the 
plagiary  both  of  word^  and  matter.*  The  fact  is,  that  this 
recipriKral  accusation  was  owing  to  Barnard  having  had 
a  prior  iierusal  of  Heyjin's  papers,  which  afterwards  came 
into  the  hands  of  Vernon :  they  both  drew  iheir  waters 
from  the  same  source.  These  papers  Heylin  himself  had 
left  for  *  a  rule  to  guide  the  writer  uf  his  lita.' 

Barnard  keenly  retorts  on  Vernon  for  his  surreptitious 
use  of  whole  pages  from  Heylin*s  works,  which  he  has 
appropriated  to  himself  without  any  marks  of  quotatKm. 
*  [  am  no  such  excerptor  (as  he  calls  me  ;)  he  is  of  the 
humour  of  the  man  who  took  all  the  ships  in  the  Attic 
haven  f«>r  his  own,  and  yet  was  himself  not  master  of  anv 
one  vessel.* 

Aaain:— 

'  But  all  this  while  I  misunderstand  him,  for  possibly  he 
meaueth  his  own  dear  words  I  have  excerpted.  Why 
doth  he  not  speak  in  plain  downright  English,  that  ihe 
word  may  see  my  faults?  For  every  rtae  does  not  kpiiw 
what  is  excerpting.  If  I  have  been  so  bold  to  pick  or  snap 
a  word  fniin  hiro,  I  hope  I  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
clergy.  What  words  nave  I  robbed  him  of?  and  how 
have  I^fcon*:  *He  richer  for  them  7  I  was  never  so  takes 
with  him  as  to  ./e  once  tempted  to  break  the  command- 
ments, b«'caus«>  I  love  plain  speaking,  plain  writing,  and 
plain  deaiins,  which  he  does  not:  I  hate  the  word  ea^ 
terpled,  and  the  action  imported  in  it.  However,  he  is  a 
(aiicifiil  man,  and  thinks  there  is  no  elegancy  ni>r  wit  but 
m  his  own  way  of  talking.  I  must  say  as  Tullv  did,  MaUm 
fquulem  iniU$erlam prudentiam qurnn atuUam htquadlatem* 

In  (lis  turn  he  a/xuses  Vernon  of  being  a  perpetual 
transcriber,  and  for  the  M alone  minuteness  of  his  his- 
tory. 

*  But  how  have  I  excerpted  hii  matter  ?  Then  I  am 
turtr  to  rob  the  spiitle-hou^e  ;  for  he  is  so  poor  and  put  to 
hard  sliifis,  that  has  much  ado  to  compo«e  a  tolerable 
story,  which  he  hath  been  hammerinar  and  conceivins  in  his 
mind  fitr  four  years  together,  before  he  could  bnn)[  forth  his 
fatua  of  intolerable  iransrriptions  to  molest  the  reader's 
patience  and  memory.  How  doth  he  run  himself  out  of 
ttrea'h,  sometimes  for  twenty  pages  and  more,  at  other 
times  fifteen,  ordinarily  nin*?  ami  ten,  collected  nut  of  T}r 
Heylin's  old  books,  before  he  can  take  his  wind  ai ain  to 
return  to  his  story.  I  never  met  with  such  r  transcriber  in 
all  my  days ;  he  want  of  matter  to  fill  up  a  twetnnn,  of 


whacb  his  book  was  ia  much  danger,  he  hath  aot  down  thm 
storv  of  Westminster,  as  hmg  as  the  ploughman's  tala 
in  Chaucer,  which  lo  tha  reader  wuuki  have  be«m  mort 
pertmeat  and  pleasan*.  I  wonder  he  did  not  transcribe 
billa  of  chancery,  especially  about  a  tedious  suit  my  fatlMr 
had  fur  several  years  about  a  lease  at  Norton.' 

In  his  raillery  of  Veinon's  affected  metaphors  and  coos- 
parisaos, '  his  similiiudtis  and  disaimilitudes  strangely  hooiu 
ed  in,  and  fetched  as  far  as  the  Antipodes,'  Barnard  oIk 
serves,  *  The  man  hath  also  a  strange  opinion  of  himaeH 
that  he  is  Doctor  Heylin ;  and  because  he  writes  bis  lifa. 
that  he  hath  hu  natural  narts,  if  niX  acquired.  The  sooi 
of  St  Augustine  (say  the  schools)  was  Pythagorically 
iraiifused  into  the  cirpse  of  Aquinas ;  so  the  soul  of  Dr 
Heylin  into  a  narrow  soul.  I  know  there  is  a  queatioa  ia 
philosophy,  on  oiujiMi  stnl  mpudu?  Whether  souls  ba 
alike  ?  I^t  ihere^s  a  difference  between  the  spirits  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha :  so  small  a  prophet  with  so  great  a 
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"Dr  Barnard  concludes  by  regretting  that  good  counael 
came  now  unseasonable,  else  he  would  have  advised  tha 
writer  to  have  transmitted  his  task  to  one  who  had  beea 
an  ancieut  friend  of  Dr  Heylin,  rather  than  ambit ioiMly 
have  assumed  it,  who  was  a  pr>ffessed  stranger  to  him,  by 
reason  of  which  no  better  acciMint  c«>uld  be  expected  from 
him  than  what  he  has  given.  He  hits  off  the  character  ol 
this  piece  of  biography — *  A  life  to  the  half;  an  imper» 
feet  creature,  that  is  not  only  lame  (as  the  honest  book* 
seller  said,)  but  wanteth  legs,  and  all  other  integral  parts 
of  a  man  ;  nay  the  very  soul  that  should  animate  a  body 
hke  l>t  Heylin.  So  that  I  must  say  of  him  as  Plutarcn 
doth  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  "  that  he  is  a  bold  undertaker 
and  rash  talker  of  those  matters  ho  does  not  understand.** 
And  so  I  have  done  with  him,  unleas  he  creates  to  himself 
and  me  a  future  trouble.' 

Vernon  appears  to  have  slunk  away  from  the  diieL 
The  son  of  Heylin  stood  corrected  by  the  superior  life 
produced  bv  their  relative  ;  the  learned  and  vivacious  Bar- 
nard probably  never  again  ventured  to  otter  and  improm 
th§  wark$  of  an  author  kneeling  and  praying  for  correc- 
tions. These  bleating  lambs,  it  »eemaf  often  turn  out 
roaring  bona! 

or  LEWOLET  Du  fitEsiror. 

The  <  Method*  pour  etudier  CHialmrt,*  by  the  AbbI 
Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  is  a  master-key  to  all  the  locked*iip 
treasures  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  and  to  the  more 
secret  stores  of  the  obscurer  memorialists  of  every  nation. 
The  history  of  this  work  and  its  author  are  equally  re> 
markable.  The  man  was  a  sort  of  curiosiiy  in  human 
nature,  as  his  works  are  in  literature.  Lenglet  du  Frea- 
nov  is  not  a  writer  merely  laborious ;  without  genius,  be 
still  has  a  hardy  originality  in  his  manner  of  writing  and  of 
thinking ;  and  his  vast  and  restless  curi<»sity  fermenting 
his  immense  book-knowledge,  with  a  freedom  verging  oa 
cvnical  causticity,  led  to  the  pursuit  of  uncommon  topics. 
£ven  the  prefaces  to  the  works  which  he  edited  are 
singularly  curious,  and  he  has  usually  added  bibUoihtipuMm 
orcriticaJ  catalogues  of  authors,  which  we  may  still  con- 
sult for  notices  on  the  writers  of  romances— of  those  OQ 
literary  subiecta— on  alchymy,  or  the  hermetic  phil(Mophy  ; 
of  th«>se  who  have  written  on  apparitinns,  visions,  ^.— 
an  historica!  treatise  on  the  secret  of  confession,  ^.| 
besides  those  '  Pieces  Jusiificaiives,'  which  constitute 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  documents  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  History.  Hts  manner  of  writing  secured  him 
readers  even  among  the  unlearned;  his  mordacity,  hie 
sarcasm,  his  derision,  his  pregnant  interjections,  his  ua- 
guarded  frankness,  and  often  his  strange  ofiinions,  con- 
tribute to  his  reader's  amusement  more  'hsn  comports  with 
his  graver  tasks;  but  his  |>eculiarities  carmot  alter  the 
value  of  his  knowledife,  whatever  they  may  sometimes 
detract  fr«»m  his  o|>inions;  and  we  may  safely  admire 
the  ingenuity,  without  qiiarreilinf  with  the  sincerity 
of  the  writer,  who  havinf  composed  a  work  on  UUmga 
du  Romans^  in  which  he  gaylv  impugned  the  auihea- 
tieity  of  all  history,  to  prove  himself  not  to  have 
been  the  author,  aniki-dexteriwly  published  aiMither  of 
L* Hittob^  JM9^/Ue  amtre  ieM  RomanM  i  and  perhaps  it  was 
not  his  fault  that  the  attack  was  I'piitted,  and  the  justifica- 
tion dull. 

This  '  Methode'  and  his  *  Tab'.ettes  Chronoloffiquea. 
of  nearly  forty  other  publieations  are  the  only  ones  which 
outlived  their  writer;  volumes,  mer*>ly  nirious,  are  exiled 
to  the  shelf  of  the  cotteetor  ,  the  very  name  of  an  aathor 
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Merely  euhout— 4hat  shftdow  cl  %  ihade— •■  not  alwajre 
•ven  preeer  /ed  by  a  dictionary-compiler  io  the  uoiversai 
ekarily  of  hw  alphabetical  murtiiary. 

The  history  of  thin  work  u  a  airiking  iottaDce  of  ihote 
inperTeet  beffinoings,  which  have  oTien  doted  in  the  most 
importaot  laoours.  This  admirable  *  Melhode*  made  ile 
first  meagre  appearance  in  two  volumes  in  171S.  It  was 
■Don  reprinted  at  home  and  abroad,  and  translated  into  va- 
rious languages.  In  17t9  it  assumed  thn  dii^nity  of  four 
quartos  ;  but  at  this  stage  it  encountered  the  vigilance  of 
liovemment,  and  the  lacerating  hand  of  a  celebrated  emt- 
mmr  Grot  de  Boxe.  It  is  said,  that  from  a  personal  dislike 
•f  the  author,  he  cancelled  one  hundred  and  fifty  paers 
from  the  printed  copy  submitted  to  his  censorship.  He 
had  formerly  approved  of  the  work,  and  had  quietly- passed 
over  some  of  these  obnoxious  passages  :  it  is  certain 
that  Gros  de  Bose,  in  a  dissertation  on  the  Janus  of  the 
ucieois  in  this  work,  actually  erased  a  high  commenda- 
tion of  himself,*  which  Lenglet  had,  with  unusual  court- 
•sy,  bestowed  on  Gros  de  Bt>xe ;  for  as  a  critic  he  is  most 
praurMNis  of  panegyric,  and  there  is  always  a  caustic  fla- 
vour even  in  bis  drops  of  honey.  This  eenaeur  either 
affected  to  disdain  the  commendation,  or  availed  himself 
•f  it  as  a  trick  of  policy.  This  was  a  tryinc  situation  for 
•n  author,  now  proud  of  a  great  work,  and  who  himself 
partook  more  of  the  bull  than  of  the  lamb.  He  who 
winced  at  the  scratch  of  an  epithet,  beheki  his  perfect 
limbs  bruised  by  erasures  and  mutilated  by  cancels.  This 
•ort  of  trouUes  indeed  was  not  unusual  with  Leuglet.  He 
had  occupied  his  old  apartment  in  the  Basiile  sotiften,  that 
at  the  sight  of  the  officer  who  was  in  the  habit  of  conduct- 
ing him  there,  Lenglet  wiiuld  call  for  hi«  iiight-cap  and 
■nuff;  and  finish  the  work  he  had  thtrn  in  hand  at  the 
Baslile,  where  he  tnld  Jordan,  that  he  made  his  edition  of 
Marat.  He  often  silently  restituted  an  epithet  or  a  sen- 
tence which  had  been  condemned  by  the  unaeur^  at  the 
risk  of  returning  once  more ;  but  in  the  present  desperate 
affair  be  took  his  revenge  bycollcctins  the  castrations  into 
a  quarto  volume,  which  was  sold  clandestinely.  I  find,  by 
Jordan,  in  his  vayagt  litterairet  who  visited  him,  that  it  was 
his  pride  to  read  these  cancels  to  his  friends,  who  gene- 
rally, but  s*%reily,  were  of  opinion  that  the  decision  of  the 
cenMeur  was  not  so  wrong  as  the  hardihood  of  Lenglet  in- 
sisted on.  Ail  this  increased  the  public  rumour,  and 
raised  the  pnce  of  the  cancels.  The  craA  and  mystery  of 
authorship  was  practised  by  Lf  nglet  lo  perfection,  and  he 
often  exulted,  not  only  in  the  subterfujtes  by  which  he  par- 
ri*kJ  hb  ununtrs,  but  in  his  bargains  with  his  booksellers, 
who  were  equally  desirous  to  possess,  while  they  half- 
feared  to  enjoy,  his  uncertain  or  his  periJoun  copyrights. 
When  the  umque  copy  of  the  ASethode,  in  its  pristine  slate, 
before  it  had  suffered  any  dilapidations,  made  its  appear- 
ance at  the  sale  of  the  curious  library  of  the  eemscMr  Gros 
de  Boxe,  it  provoked  a  Roxburgh  competition,  where  the 
collectors,  eagerly  out-bidding  each  other,  the  price  of  this 
oncastrated  copy  reached  to  1500  livres ;  an  event  more 
oxtraordinary  in  the  history  of  French  bibliography,  than 
m  our  own.  The  curious  may  now  find  all  these  cance 
■beets,  or  caatradona,  preserved  in  one  of  those  works  of 
bterary  history,  to  which  the  Germans  have  contributed 
nore  largely  than  other  European  nations  ;  and  I  have 
di^coverml  that  even  the  erasures,  or  bnriatt,  are  amply 
furni-ihed  in  another  bibliographical  record.! 

This  Mtthode^  after  several  later  editions,  was  still 
enlarging  itself  by  fresh  supplemrnts ;  and  having  been 
translated  by  men  of  letters  in  Europe,  by  Culeti  in  Italy, 
by  Mencken  in  Germany,  and  by  Dr  Rawlinson  in  Eng- 
land, these  translators  have  enricn*;d  their  own  editions  by 
more  cor>ious  articles,  designed  fnr  their  respective  na- 
tions. The  sagacity  of  the  original  writer  now  renovated 
bis  work  by  the  infusions  of  his  translators;  like  old 
jEson,  it  had  its  veins  filled  with  green  juices ;  and  thus 

*  This  (kct  appears  in  the  sccnunt  of  the  minuter  erasures. 

f  The  casiratiims  are  in  Beyeri  Memorin  hi8torico«critica 
Ubrorum  rariorum,  p.  166.  The  bruises  sre  carefully  notetl  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Duke  de  la  Valliere,  4467.  Those  who 
are  curious  in  such  singulsrities  will  be  graiiAed  by  the  extra- 
ordinary  opinions  and  results  in  Beyer ;  and  whirh  afier  all 
were  ptirloined  from  s  manuscript  *  Abriilgmeni  of  Universal 
History,*  which  was  drawn  up  by  Count  de  Boulainnlliers, 
and  mi»rc  aiirniily,  than  delicately,  in^rrted  by  Lenvlet  in  his 
own  work.  The  original  manuscript  exiM«  in  various  copies, 
which  wrre  aflerwan'i*  discovered.  The  mil  uier  corrections, 
Id  the  Oukr  de-la  VHllitrre'scaulocue,  furnish  a  most  snllven* 
hie  vtk'is  In  the  dryness  of  bibliography. 


his  old  work  was  always  undergoing  tho  OMgic 
rejuvenescence.  * 

The  personal  character  of  our  author  was  as  singoli 
as  many  of  the  uncommon  topics  which  engaged  his  iaqu 
ties ;  theso  we  might  conclude  had  originated  in  naere  « 
centricity,  or  were  chosen  at  random.  But  Lenglet  hi 
shown  no  deficiency  of  judicmrnt  in  several  works 
acknowledged  utility;  and  his  critical  opinions,  bis  la 
editor  has  shown,  have,  for  the  greater  part,  bevn  saa 
tioned  by  the  public  voice.  It  is  curious  to  ohmcrvm  ho 
the  first  direction  which  the  mind  of  a  hardy  inquirer  nu 
take,  will  often  account  for  that  variety  of  uncommon  i 
pics  he  delights  in,  and  which,  on  a  ctoser  exaouffatio 
may  be  found  to  bear  an  invbible  connexion  with  son 
preceding  inquiry.  As  there  is  an  association  of  ideas,  i 
m  literary  history  there  is  an  a^8ociation  of  research;  ai 
a  very  judicious  writer  may  thus  be  impelled  to  compo 
on  subjects  which  may  be  deemed  strange  or  injudicioai 
.  This  observation  may  be  illustrated  by  the  literary  hi 
tory  of  I^englet  du  Fresiioy.  He  opened  hi«  career  I 
adoressing  a  letter  and  a  tract  to  the  Sorbonne,  on  the  e 
traordinary  affair  of  Maria  d'Agreda,  abbess  of  the  nu 
nerv  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Spain,  whose  my 
tical  life  of  the  Virgin,  published  on  the  decease  of  tl 
abbess,  and  which  was  received  with  such  rapture 
Spain,  had  just  appeared  at  Paris,  where  it  excited  C 
murmurs  of  the  pious,  and  the  inoiiiries  of  the  cunoo 
This  mystical  life  was  declared  to  be  |i»uiided  on  appai 
lions  and  revelations  experienced  by  the  abbess.  Lengl 
proved,  or  asserted,  that  the  abbess  was  not  the  wHtrr 
this  pretended  life,  though  the  manuscript  existed  in  h 
band-writins ;  and  secondly,  that  ihe  apparitions  and  revi 
lations  recorded  were  agauist  all  the  rules  of  apr»aritini 
and  revelations  which  he  had  painfully  discovered.  Tl 
affair  was  of  a  delicate  nature.  The  wrili'r  was  youi 
and  incredulous;  a  grey-beard,  morn  deeply  versed  i 
theology,  replied,  and  the  Sorbunists  silenced  our  phikw 
pher  in  embryo. 

Lenglet  confined  these  researches  to  his  portfolio  ;  ac 
so  long  a  period  as  fifty-five  years  had  elap«ed  btfrtre  the 
saw  the  light.  It  was  when'Calmet  publinhud  h:s  Dissei 
tatinns  on  Apparition,  that  the  subject  pmvoked  Lenclc 
to  return  to  his  forsaken  researches.  He  now  piibTisbc 
aM  he  had  formerly  c«»mpo9ed  on  the  affair  of  Mari 
d*Agreda,  ami  two  other  works ;  the  4ne  *  7Vai<^  /aah 
rwpu  et  dogmnltitpit  ntr  tea  jipparitiona,  lea  Vmona.  H  L 
ReneltUiona  parUailiena,*  in  two  volumes;  and  *  Renu 
de  Diaaertatiana  aneiennea  et  nouretlea.  aur  lea  Apparition. 
^.'  with  a  raialofue  of  authors  on  this  subirc,  in  foi 
volumes.  When  he  edited  the  Koman  de  la  Roae;  i 
compiling  the  glossary  of  thi«  ancient  piM'm,  it  led  him  I 
reprint  many  of  the  earliest  French  poets ;  to  give  an  ei 
larged  edition  of  the  Arreta  d'Amour^  that  work  of  \o% 
and  chivalry,  in  which  his  fancy  was  now  so  deeply  in 
bedded  ;  while  the  subject  of  Romance  itself  naturally  If 
to  the  taste  of  romantic  productions  which  appear^ni  i 
*  VUaage  dea  Romana,*  and  its  accompanying  cupioc 
i>omenclatiire  of  all  romances  and  romance- writ  era,  at 
cient  and  modem.  Our  vivacious  Abb^  had  been  bi 
wildered  by  his  delight  in  tho  works  of  a  chemical  ph'ik 
sopher ;  and  though  he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  < 
apparitions,  and  ceriainly  was  more  than  a  sceptic  in  hi 
tory,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  *  grand  csiivre'  was  an  art 
de  in  his  creed ;  it  would  have  ruined  him  in  experiment 
if  he  had  been  rich  enough  to  have  been  ruined.  It  i 
tered  his  health;  and  Ihe  most  important  resuH  of  h 
chemical  studies  appears  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
syrup,  in  which  he  had  great  confidmce  ;  but  its  trial  ble 
him  up  into  a  tympany,  from  which  he  was  only  relievi 
by  having  recourse  to  a  drug,  also  of  his  own  discover 
which,  in  counteracting  the  svrup,  reduced  him  to  i 
alarming  stale  of  atrophy.  But  the  mischances  of  tl 
historian  do  not  enter  into  his  history  ;  and  our  curvwi 
must  be  still  easer  lo  open  Lenglet*s  *  Histcire  de  la  PV 
In^ophie  Hermetique,*  accompanied  b^  a  catalogue  of  tl 
writers  in  this  mysterious  science,  in  two  volume*;  < 
well  as  his  enlarged  edition  of  the  works  of  a  sreat  Par 
celsian,  Nicholas  la  Fevre.  This  philosopher  was  a 
pointed  by  Charles  the  Second  super  in' endent  over  tl 
royal  laboratory  at  St  Jam*'9*s  :  he  wa«  also  a  member 
|he  Royal  Society,  and  the  friend  of  Boyle,  to  whom  I 

*  The  last  eflition.  enlarced  hy  Drouet.  h  In  15  vntumes,  f 
is  niK  later  than  1772  It  is  still  an  inestlmnbte  manoal  for  < 
historical  studsnt,  as  well  as  bis  Tablkuss  Chroooicffkit 
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ciMnniuiiiaitfid  the  secret  of  inTiMiiif  joubj;  b'ood  itiio  old 
feint,  with  a  notion  that  he  could  reoovaie  that  which  m6» 
takXM  of  iK>  second  creation.*  Such  was  ihe  onfin  of  Da 
Fresnoy  s  active  curiuaitjr  on  a  variety  of  sinjrular  to|iics, 
the  g«frm4  of  which  may  be  traced  to  three  or  four  ol'our 
Author's  (triiiciptl  works. 

Our  Abbr  promised  to  write  his  own  life,  and  his  paf- 
nacious  vivacity,  and  hardy  frankness,  would  have  sea- 
soned a  piece  of  auio-bio|[rraphy ;  an  amateur  has,  how* 
evrr,  written  it  in  the  style  which  amateurs  like,  with  all 
the  truth  he  could  discover,  enlivened  by  some  secret  his- 
^»ry,  writing  the  life  of  Lenglet  with  the  vrry  spirit  o( 
Lenj(let ;  it  is  a  roank  taken  from  the  very  features  of  the 
man,  not  the  insipid  wax-work  of  an  hyperbolical  elofo- 
maker.f 

Althouxii  Lenslet  du  Fresnoy  commenced  in  early  life  his 
career  a«  a  man  of  letters,  he  was  at  first  engased  in  Ihe 
great  chaite  of  iHiliiical  adventure  ;  and  son>e  stnkinf  fads 
are  recordetl,  which  show  his  successful  activiiv.  Michault 
describes  his  occupations  by  a  paraphrastical  delicacy  of 
language,  which  an  Englishman  miyht  not  have  so  hap- 
pily comi»'*sed.    The  miiiiiiter  for  foreign  affairs,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Ti>rcy.  s^nt  L**nglet  to  Lisle,  whrre  th4  ccurt  of 
the  Elector  of  Colojine  wa«  then  held  ;  *  He  had  particular 
orders  to  toatch  that  the  two  ministers  of  the  elector  sho«ild 
do  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  king's  affairs.*     He  seems, 
however,  to  have  watched  manv  other  persons,  and  de- 
tected many  oth<T  things.     He  dncovered  a  captain,  who 
afre«>d   to  open  the  gates  of  Mens  to  MarlbiKoufh,  for 
100,000  pia<Tres  ;  the  captain  was  arrested  on  the  parade, 
the  letter  of  Mirlb  trough  was  found  in  his  pocket,  and  the 
traitor  was  broken  on  the  wheel.     Lenflet  denounced  a 
foreign  general  in  the  French  service,  and  the  event  war- 
ranted the  predict  if  in.     Hm  most  important  discovery  was 
that  of  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Prince  Cellamar,  one  of 
the  chimerical  plots  of  Alberoni;  to  the  honour  of  Lenflet, 
be  would  not  fn<;a2e  in  its  detection,  unites  the  minister 
promiied  that  no  blood  should  be  shed.     These  successful 
incidents  in  the  life  of  an  honourable  spy  were  rewarded 
with  a  m<»derate  pension.     Lenglet  mint   have  been  no 
Tulgar  intriaiier  ;  he  was  not  ftnlv  perpetually  coufined  by 
bis  very  patron*  when  he  resided  at  home  for  the  freedrmi 
of  his  pen,  but  I  find  him  earlv  imprisoned  in  the  cilailel 
of  Strasbiirgh  for  six  months  :  it  is  said  for  piiHoining  some 
curious  hiyik*  from  the  library  of  the  Abb^  Birnon,  of 
which  he  had  the  care.     It  is  certain  that  he  know  the 
value  of  the  scarrest  works,  and  was  one  of  ihoae  lovers 
of  bibliofraphy  who  trade  at  times  in  costly  rarities.     At 
Vienna  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  poet 
Rousseau  and  Prince   Eugene.     The  prince,  however, 
who  susfyected   the  character  of  our  author,  lonr  avoided 
him.     Lenglet  insinuated  himself  into  the  fav<»ur  of  iho 
prince's  librarian ;  and  such  was  his  bibliographical  skill, 
that  this  acqiiainttnre  ended  in   Prince  Eugene  laying 
aside   his   political  dread,  and   preferring  the  advice  of 
Lenglet  to  hi<  librarian's,  to  enrich  his  magnificent  libra- 
ry.    When  the  motive  of  Lenglet's  resitience  at  Vienna 
b^ecame  m<»re  and   more  suspected,  Rouneau  was  em- 
ployed to  watch  him ;  and  not  yet  having  uuarrelled  with 
his  brother  spy,  he  C4>iild  only  report  that  the  Abb^  I«en- 
glet  was  everv  morning  occupied  in  working  on  his  *  Ta- 
blettes  Chronologiqiiee,'  a  work  not  worthy  of  alarming 
the  government ;  that  he  spent  his  evenings  at  a  vi«ilin 
player's  married  to  a  French  woman,  and  returned  home 

*  The  Dictlonnaire  Historfqiie,  1780.  in  their  article  Nirh. 
L*  Fevre,  noticen  the  third  edition  <»f  his  '  Course  of  Chemis- 
fry,*  thnt  of  1604,  in  two  volumes ;  but  the  iiresent  one  of  Len- 

frlei  do  Fre«nny's  i«  more  recent,  1731,  enlarred  into  five  vo- 
umes.  two  of  which  rontrtln  his  own  additions.  I  hsve  never 
met  with  this  edition,  nnd  it  is  wanting  at  the  Britiiih  Museum. 
Le  Fevre  published  s  trart  on  the  great  cordial  of  Sir  Walter 
Rawleifh.  which  may  be  curious. 

t  This  anonvmoiis  work  of  •  Memoires  de  Monsieur  l*Ahb6 
Lenslet  du  Fresnoy,^  sIihoii?h  the  dedkation  is  sirned  O.  F , 
U  w-inen  by  Michault,  or  Dijon,  as  a  preaentsiion  copy  in 
Count  de  Vienne  in  my  )K»ssession  prnres.  Michsiilt  is  the 
writer  of  two  volutnes  of  ngreeable  *  Melanges  Hlftoriqiies. 
ec  PSihilofflqiies  ;'  and  the  nre«nt  Is  a  very  curious  piece  of 
literary  hi<<orv.  The  Dictionnaire  Hi^orique  hns  compile<l 
the  article  of  Lensriet  entirely  from  thi^  work  :  hut  the  Journal 
des  Scavans  was  Ur^  ascetic  in  this  opinion.  *  Etuitce  la  peine 
de  faire  on  livre  prnir  apprendre  au  public  qu^nn  homme  de 
.ectres,  fnt  Kspion,  E-«cmc,  bizarre,  fougiieiiv,  cvniqiie  incsra- 
ble  d*amlii6.  de  deccnce.  de  soumission  aux  lr>ix  f*  Ice.  Tel 
lliay  do  not  firny  thnt  the  biblk>graphy  of  Lenglet  da  Fresnoy 
!■  at  aU  «kllcient  in  curiosity. 


at  eleveii.    As  aoon  as  nor  historian  had  diseorerad  tint 
the  |ioet  was  a  brother  spy  and  newsmooger  on  the  aide  oC 
Prince  Eugene,  their  redprocal  civilities  coded.    L«^I•C 
DOW  imagined  that  he  owed  hit  six  months  retireoMM  m 
the  citadel  of  Sirasburgh  to  the  secret  oAcioosaeM  of 
Rousseau :  each  grew  suspicioua  of  the  oCher'a  fidoUljr : 
and  spies  are  like  lovers,  for  their  mutual  jealouaiet  settHJ 
into  the  most  inveterate  hatred.    One  of  the  most  defaaift* 
tnry  libels  i«  I«englet's  intended  dedication  of  his  editioaof 
Ma  rot  to  Rousseau,  which  being  forced  to  stipprcsa  m 
Holland,  by  order  of  the  States-general ;  at  Brosaria,  hf 
the  intervention  of  the  Duke  of  Aremberg ;  and  by  ovary 
means  ihe  friends  of  the  unfortunate  Rousseau  could  em^ 
trive  ;  was  however  many  years  aAerwarda  at  length  a^> 
joined  by  Lenglet  to  the  first  volume  of  hb  wnrfc  on  &»• 
mances ;  where  an  ordinal^  reader  ma?  wonder  at  ita  ap- 
pearance unconnected  with  an?  part  of  the  wcrfc.    In  thb 
dedication  or  *  elose  historique^  Ke  often  addreaaea  *  Moa 
cher  Rouaaeau,'  but  the  irony  is  not  delicate,  and  the  ca- 
lumny is  heavy.   Rousseau  lay  too  open  to  the  unlieenaed 
causticity  of  his  accuser.    The  poet  waa  then  expalriatad 
from  Prance  for  a  false  accusation  acainat  Saurin,  in  at- 
tempting to  fix  on  him  th«jse  crimind  couplets,  which  to 
lonf  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  btermry  woHd  in  PraQca« 
aixl  of  which  Rousseau  was  generally  auppoaed  to  be  tbn 
writer :  but  of  which  on  hia  death-bed  he  aoleninly  pro- 
tested that  he  was  guilt  le«M.     The  eonji  dir  groet  b  gifea 
to  the  poet,  stretched  on  thb  rack  of  invective,  by  just  no- 
cusaiions  on  account  of  those  infamous  epigrams,  whi^ 
appear  in  some  editions  of  that  poet's  works;  a  leeaoa  fer 
a  poet,  if  p<»ets  would  be  lessoned,  who  indulge  their  ii 
affinaiion  at  the  cost  of  their  ha|ipinesa,  and  seem  to  i 
crimes,  as  if  they  themselves  were  criminala. 

But  to  return'  to  our  Lenglet.  Had  he  cnmpnaed 
own  Kfe,  it  would  have  offered  a  sketch  of  political  se 
tude  and  political  adventure,  in  a  man  too  intractable  lor 
the  one,  and  too  literary  for  the  other.  Tet  to  the  honoor 
of  his  capacity,  we  must  observe  that  he  might  have  choeea 
his  patrons,  would  he  have  submitted  to  patronare.  Prinen 
Eiiffene  at  Vienna ;  Cardinal  Paesionei  at  Rome ;  er 
Mons.  Le  Blanc,  the  French  minister,  would  have  bdd 
him  on  his  own  terms.  But  *  Libertv  and  my  boolw  !* 
was  the  secret  ejaculation  of  Lenrlet ;  and  from' that  mo- 
ment all  things  in  life  were  sacrificed  to  a  jeahais  spirit  ol 
independence,  which  broke  out  in  his  actions  as  well  aa  m 
his  writinffs*;  and  a  paaaion  for  atudy  for  ever  cruilied  tlw 
worm  of  ambiti<in. 

H**  was  as  sinfiilar  in  hb  conversation,  which,  aaya 
Jordan,  was  extremely  arreeabie  to  a  foreigner,  for  he  M> 
livered  himself  without  reserve  r.n  all  thinft,  and  on  wlA 
persons,  seasoned  with  secret  and  literary  anecdotes.  Hn 
refimed  all  the  conveniences  offered  by  an  opulent  sister, 
that  he  miffht  not  endure  the  restraint  of  a  settled  dinner 
hcNir.  He  liveil  to  his  eishtieth  year,  still  busied,  and  then 
died  bv  one  of  those  grieyfius  chances,  to  which  aged  mei 
of  letters  are  Imble :  <Hir  caustic  critic  slumbered  over 
some  modem  work,  and,  fallinf  into  the  fire,  wa«  bomC  In 
deaih.  Many  characterbtic  aner^dotes  of  the  Abb^  Long* 
let  have  been  preserveil  in  the  Dieftoimairr  //btorigna,  but 
I  ahall  not  repeat  what  is  of  easy  recurrence. 


Tflts  DicTioiiAar  OP  rnicvoux. 


A  learned  friend,  in  his  very  affreeable  '  Trimester,  or 
a  three  month*'  journey  in  France  and  S wisse>'land,'  oouU 
not  pass  throtif  h  the  small  town  of  Trevoux  withoot  a 
literary  association  of  ideas  which  should  accompany  eve- 
ry man  ol'  letters  in  his  tours,  abroad  or  at  home.  A  mind 
well  informed  cannot  travel  without  discovering  that  there 
are  objects  constanilv  presentins  themselves,  which  Migw 
ffti  literary,  historical,  and  moral  facts.  My  Triend  writea, 
'  As  you  proceed  nearer  to  Lyons  you  stop  todine  at  Tre- 
vonx,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sfiane.  On  a  sloping  hSM^ 
down  to  the  water^tide,  rbes  an  amphitheatre,  crowned 
with  an  ancient  O'tthic  castle,  in  venerable  niin ;  under 
it  is  the  small  town  of  Trevonx,  well  known  for  its  Journal 
and  Dictionerv.  «  hich  latter  b  almost  an  enrydopadia,  as 
Uure  are  few  thine*  of  which  mnnetktnjf  in  nioi  mid  in  tk^ 
mosl  wihuthle  compilation,  and  the  whole  was  printed  a* 
Trevoux.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  greatljf 
enhances  the  delifht  of  any  visitor  who  has  consulted  thn 
book  and  b  acquainted  with  its  merita :  and  muat  add 
imich  to  his  loral  nl*-a<nires.' 

A  work  from  which  everv  man  of  letters  mav  be  mth 
timiaUy  deriving  such  varied  knowledge,  and  whicb  it  Bltlt 
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kttowo  but  to  the  moat  curioiM  maders,  claims  a  place  in 
Iheac  Titlumes ;  nor  u  the  himorv  uT  Die  work  iiat-if  with- 
•at  inlereai.  Eight  lar|(e  fuhun,  each  coiiMiuinf  of  a 
dMNuand  cloaely  pnoied  pa^es,  siaiid  like  a  vast  mouniaio, 
of  which,  befure  we  climb,  we  niay  be  aniUMis  to  Irani 
the  security  of  the  pas»a|{e.  The  history  of  diciionariet 
it  the  most  mutable  of  all  histories ;  ii  is  a  picture  ol  the 
iaconstancy  of  the  knowledge  ol'  man;  the  Iraming  of  one 

Sneration  passes  a  war  with  ai»oiher ;  and  a  dictionary  of 
is  kind  is  always  to  be  repaired,  to  be  rescinded,  and  to 
hm  enlarged. 

The  small  town  of  Treroux  gave  its  name  to  an  excel- 
laiit  literary  journal,  l<»ng  conducted  by  the  Jesuits,  and  to 
thb  dictionary— as  Edinburgh  has  to  its  rriiical  Review 
and  Annual  Register,  &c.  It  first  came  t  j  lie  distinguished 
as  a  hierary  town  from  the  Due  dii  Mr.iiw,  as  princti  sove- 
r«ifn  of  Diirobes,  transfi-rring  to  thi.  Uit'e  (own  of  Treroux 
■04  only  h'u  parliament  and  ocKer  |>i'bltc  instiiutioos,  but 
tJM  establishing  a  magnificcn*.  p  mting  house,  in  the  be- 
|iBoinf  of  the  last  century.  'i'!ie  dukf,  probablv  to  keep 
■is  primers  in  constant  rmplry,  inilituied  the  *JomrwaitL 
TVetmur ;'  and  this,  prr!ir^i«,  greatly  tended  to  bni^r  the 
printing  hoiue  into  nriicc  .  iA\  that  it  became  a  favourite 
with  many  good  wr«l«»rs,  vKc  appear  to  have  had  no  other 
eoonexion  with  thep!aj'.;  and  this  dictionary  borrowed 
its  first  title,  whk.h  it  «!ways  preserved,  merely  from  tha 
||lace  where  it  wai  p*  I'lted.  Both  the  journal  and  the  dio 
iMMWry  were,  howr.vir,  consigned  to  the  cares  of  some 
Waraed  Jesuits ,  aa>l  perhaps  the  place  always  indicated 
Hm  principles  of  tlie  writers,  of  whom  none  were  wore 
•■linent  for  e'ertnt  literature  than  the  Jesuits. 

The  first  MUl«oo  of  this  dictionary  sprung  from  the 
•pile  of  rivulr/,  occasioned  by  a  Fr«  iirh  dictionary  pub- 
•aabed  in  li'A'jtadf  by  the  protestant  Basnage  de  fieauval. 
The  duke  s«t  his  Jesuits  hastily  to  work ;  who,  after  a 
^ompfMis  announcement  that  this  dictionary  was  formrd 
ja  a  n'au  suggested  by  theur  patron,  did  liiile  more  than  pil- 
tfe  K-jr^tiere,  and  rummage  Basnagr,  and  produced  three 
1AW  f«il.o^  without  any  novelties ;  tliey  plea^ed  the  Due  du 
Maiott  and  no  oite  else.  This  wa«  in  n04.  Twenty 
fmn  a|)er  it  was  republished  and  improved  ;  and  editions 
stressing,  llie  volumes  succeeded  each  other,  till  it  reach- 
id  to  its  firesent  magnitude  and  value  in  eight  large  folios, 
Ji  1771,  the  only  edition  now  esiermeH.  Many  of  the 
aames  of  the  contnbulors  to  tins  excellent  coileciion  of 
*ords  and  things,  the  industry  of  Mon!<ieur  Barbier  has 
revealed  in  hi«  *  Dictionnaire  Jes  Anonymes,'  art.  10782. 
The  work,  in  the  pro/reKS  of  a  ceniury.  eviiiendy  became 
a  fav4)urite  receptacle  with  men  of  letters  in  F* ranee,  who 
Mferly  cimtributed  the  xmallesi  or  the  largest  articles 
with  a  zeal  honourable  to  liieraiure  and  mnnt  useful  to  the 

Cblic.  They  made  this  dictionary  their  cororoon-place 
nk  for  all  their  curious  acqiiisiiinns :  every  one  compe- 
tent to  write  a  short  article  preserving  an  important  fact, 
^  not  a»pire  to  compile  the  dictiiinary,  or  even  an  entire 
ftrtirV  in  it;  but  it  was  a  treasury  in  which  such  mites 
eollec.i-A  together  formed  its  wealth ;  and  all  the  literati 
May  be  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  perfectine  these 
vdiimes  during  a  century.  In  this  manner,  fnnn  the  hiim- 
Me  beginnings  of  three  volumes,  in  which  the  plagiary 
much  more  than  the  contributor  was  visible,  eight  were  at 
length  built  up  with  more  durable  materials,  and  which 
ebim  the  attention  and  the  gratitude  of  the  student. 

The  work,  it  appears  interested  the  fovemment  iUelf, 
as  a  national  concern,  from  the  tenor  of  the  following  an- 

Most  of  the  minor  contributors  to  this  great  collection 
wrre  satisfied  to  remain  anonymotis;  but  as  might  be  ex- 
pected among  such  a  number,  sometimes  a  rontnbutor  was 
anxious  to  b«  known  to  hiii  circle  :  and  did  not  like  ti>is 
penitential  a'osiinence  of  fame.  An  anecdote  recorded  of 
aae  of  this  class  will  amuse :  a  Monfieiir  Lautour  du 
Cbati  1,  avocat  au  parlement  de  Normandie,  voluntarily 
rfevotifd  his  studious  hours  to  improve  thi<«  work,  and  fiir<- 
nshed  near  three  thoiisand  articlex  to  the  supplement  of 
the  edition  of  175S.  This  ard«-nt  scholar  had  had  a  lively 
•uarrel  thirty  years  before  with  the  first  authors  of  the 
tfM*tionary.  He  lud  sent  them  one  thousand  three  hundred 
Articles,  on  conditirn  that  the  donor  should  be  handsomely 
thanked  in  the  prerace  of  the  new  edition,  and  further  re- 
ceive  a  C4»py  en  grand papitr.  Thev  were  accepted.  The 
eonducfors  of  th«)  new  e«lition,  in  I7S1,  f<irgot  all  the  pro- 
mises— nor  thanks,  n'»r  copy  !  Our  learned  avors*.  who 
•ras  a  Uulo  iiriiable,  as  I  >  nephew  who  wrote  his  life  ac- 


knowledges, as  soon  as  the  great  work  aftpeaved,  asioi 
ished,  like  Dennis,  that  *  ihey  Here  raiiliiii;  his  own  ilii« 
der,'  without  saving  a  word,  quits  his  co«iniry  town,  aa 
ventures,  half  dead  with  sickness  and  indigriAtion,  *m  a 
expedition  to  Pans,  to  make  his  ct*mplaiiil  tw  ihe  chanccj 
lor  ;  and  the  work  was  deemed  of  that  imptirtaocr  m  ih 
eye  of  government,  and  so  zealo4is  a  contriiMjti»r  was  cec 
sidered  to  have  such  an  honourable  claim,  that  the  ckss 
cellor  ordered,  first,  that  a  copy  on  large  pafier,  »b«Mild  b 
immediately  delivered  to  Monsieur  Lauiour,  richly  boon 
and  free  of  carriage ;  and  secomlly,  as  are  paration  of  ih 
unperformed  promise,  and  au  ackn'iwledgroent  of  grati 
tude,  the  omissit'D  of  thanks  shoidd  be  iiixened  and  ei 
plained  in  the  three  great  literary  journals  nf  France ; 
cunous  instance  among  ctherK  ol  the  French  govertimcf 
often  mediating,  when  difficulties  occurred  ui  great  liferar 
undertakings,  and  con»idering  not  lightly  th«  claiois  an 
the  honour  of  men  of  letters. 
Another  proof,  indeed,  of  the  same  kind,  concerning  th 

S resent  work,  occurred  after  the  edition  if  1752.  On 
amet  i*ain6,  who  had  with  others  been  useful Iv  employe 
on  this  edition,  addresseii  a  proposal  to  the  government  k 
an  improved  one,  dated  from  the  Bastile.  ile  pro|KMe 
that  the  government  should  choose  a  learned  person,  ac 
customed  to  the  labour  of  the  researches  such  a  work  re 
quires;  and  he  calculated,  that  if  supplied  with  ihre 
amanuenses,  such  an  ediUir  would  accomplish  his  ta»k  ii 
about  ten  or  twelve  years ;  the  produce  of  the  eiiiiion  woul 
■oun  repay  all  the  expenses  and  capital  advanced.  Thi 
lilerarv  projector  did  not  wish  to  remain  i<lle  in  the  Bas 
tile,  ^if^een  vears  afterwards  the  last  improved  ediiiu 
appeared,  pobluihed  by  the  asMtciated  b<Mik!>ellrrs  of  Paris 
As  for  the  work  itself,  it  parukes  of  the  character  n 
mir  Encyclof iwdias ;  but  in  this  respect  it  cannot  be  safeli 
consulted,  lor  widely  has  science  enlargeil  iis  df>mains  am 
corrected  its  errors  since  1771.  But  it  is  prerifiiis  as  i 
vast  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  pnrticularlj 
in  that  sort  of  knowledge  whKrh  we  usually  term  aniiqiiai 
rian  and  philological.  It  i»  not  merely  a  gramnuitical 
scientific  and  technical  dirtionary,  but  it'is  ri'plete  wiih  dii 
yinity,  law,  moral  philosophy,  critical  and  hmtorical  leami 
ing,  and  abounds  with  innumerable  miscellaneous  ciiricisii 
ties.  It  would  be  difficult,  whatever  may  be  the  siibjecl 
of  inquiry,  to  open  it,  wiiho4it  the  gratification  of  sonK 
knowledge  neither  obvioux  nor  trivial.  I  heard  a  msn  ol 
great  learning  declare,  that  wht  never  he  cfHild  not  rec(4< 
lect  his  knowledge  he  o|>ened  Huffman's  Ltxieon  Unitfr- 
mU  HiMlmieum,  where  he  was  sure  to  find  what  he  hsd 
l<»«*i.  Ttie  works  are  similar;  smi  valuable  as  are  i.h< 
German's  four  foli.«,  the  eight  of  the  Frenchman  maj 
safely  be  reeonimrrHled  as  their  siihsitute,  or  iheir  supi 
plement.  As  a  Didionarv  of  ihe  Fremh  Language  il 
bears  a  peculiar  feature,  w)iich  has  hefo  firetsiimptuniisli 
droftped  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  I'Af  adf  nue  ;  the  la»t  !» 
vents  phrases  to  explain  wordx,  whirh  th*  refore  have  nc 
other  auihohty  than  the  writer  himself!  this  of  Trevoui 
is  furniiihed,  not  only  with  mere  authorities,  but  aii>o  wiifc 
quotations  from  the  claMical  French  writem — an  improve, 
ment  which  was  probably  suggested  by  the  English  Dio 
lionary  of  Johnnon.     One  nation  improves  by  ancjiher. 

qUADMO's    ACCOtrffT  OF   E1IGLI8U    POir#,V. 

It  is.  perhaps,  somewhat  mortifying  in  our  literary  r» 
searches  to  discover  that  our  own  liierature  has  been  onli 
known  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  coniparativtiv  with 
in  recent  times.  We  have  at  It  ngih  triumphed  over  ou] 
continental  rivals  in  the  noble  struggles  of  genius,  and  oia 
authors  now  see  their  works  printed  even  at  foreign  pres» 
es,  while  we  are  furnishing  with  our  gratuitous  laboun 
nearly  the  whole  literature  of  a  new  empire ;  vet  so  Ut( 
as  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  our  poets  were  itnlv  known  hv  thi 
Latin  versifiers  of  the  »  Musk  AnglicanV;*  and  whei 
Boileaii  was  loUl  of  the  public  funerul  of  Drvden.  he  wai 

E leased  with  the  national  honours  bestowed  on  geiihis.  bui 
e  declared  that  he  never  heard  of  hi<«  name  before.  Thii 
great  legislator  of  Parnassus  has  never  alluded  to  one  ol 
our  own  poets,  ro  imciilar  then  was  our  liierarv  rlorv ' 
The  moAt  remarVahle  furt.  or  perhaps  asserii<Ki.  X  haV« 
met  with,  of  tht  htile  knowledge  which  the  ron'men*  had 
of  ..or  writers,  i«  a  Frenrh  iranOa'inn  of  Bishoii  Hall'i 
*  Charanen.  of  Virfi.e-  and  We*.'  It  i<  .  .l.ttHierimo 
primed  «•  Pnri..  of  IM  page*.  1610.  with  ihi<  iii|^  Car  J. 
if'tn  tie  Vtrtu*  ft  de  Vice*;  tire*  de  PAngloiM  de  M.  Joan 
Hall.  Fn  a  de(iira«i..n  lu  the  Earl  of  Sa't^borv,  ihe  irai»2 
lalor  informs  his  lord>hip  that  ee  uvrt  eat  tm  premiere  trm< 
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cfe  VAngloitjamm*  impiim^  ameun,  tmlgaxrt.  The 
6rtt  iraiitidiion  from  tne  Kn«;luh  ev«rr  priutei  iu  any  nn^ 
dern  lan<;uave  !  Wuetiif  r  ine  iran^laiur  is  a  b<ild  liar,  or 
an  ignorant  b  undere".  rfinaiiio  lo  be  aaceriaiiied  ;  at  all 
events  it  is  a  hu'injarinf  drmtmittration  of  the  small  |>n»- 
fress  which  our  home  literature  ha'i  made  abroad  in  1610 ! 
I  come  now  to  notice  a  coQtem(M>rary  writer,  professed- 
J  writing  ihr  liistory  of  our  Poeiry,  of  which  his  kn<fwl- 
Mge  will  open  to  us  a.^  we  proceed  with  our  enlightened 
and  amateur  historian. 

Paiher  Quadrio's  DeUa  Stana  «  ddlm  mgione  cTojui 
Persia,— >is  a  gigantic  work,  which  could  only  have  been 
projected  and  persevered  in  by  some  hypochondriac  monk, 
who,  lo  i;et  rid  of  thf  emud  ii  life,  could  dtacover  no  plea- 
sant er  way  than  to  bury  himself  alive  in  seven  m<»n8lrous 
cUisely-firinlf^d  quartos,  and  n^^t^  day  be  comtiilmg  some- 
thing on  a  subject  which  he  did  not  understand.  Fortu- 
nately for  Father  Q,uadnn,  without  taste  to  feel,  and  dis- 
cernment to  decide,  nothing  occurred  in  thia  progress  of 
literary  history  and  criticism  to  abridge  his  volumes  and 
his  amu.iements ;  and  with  diligence  and  erudition  impa- 
ralleled,  he  has  here  built  up  a  receptable  for  his  immense, 
curious,  and  trilling  knowlege  on  the  poetry  of  every  na- 
tion. QiiaHrio  is  among  that  class  of  autnors  whom  we 
receive  with  more  gratitude  than  pleasure,  fly  to  sometimes 
to  quote,  but  never  linger  to  read ;  and  fix  on  our  shelves, 
but  »eldom  have  in  our  hands. 

I  have  been  much  mortified,  in  looking  over  ihia  voln- 
minoui  com  iiler,  to  discover,  although  he  wrote  so  late  as 
about  1750.  how  little  the  history  of  English  Poetry  was 
known  t'l  foreigners.     It  is  assuredly  our  own  fault.     We 
have  too  Imj  neglected  the  bibiioieraffhy  and  the  literary 
history  of  o«ir  own  country.     Italy,  Spam  and  Prance, 
have   enjoyed  eminent  biMiugraphers^we  have  none  to 
rival  I'lfin.     Italy  may  justly  glorv  in  her  Tirab^Mchi  and 
her  M  izziichelli ;  S{»ain  in  the  BihliiKhecas  of  Nicholas 
Antonio ;  anrl  France,  so  rich  in  btbliogranhical  treasures, 
afTir  Is  m  »dels  to  vi^xy  literary  nation  of  i^^rry  species  of 
hterary  history.     With  us,  the  partial  labour  of  the  hermit 
Anthony  for  the  OxftKd  writers,  compiled  before  philo«o- 
phical  cniicMin  «*xi4ted  in  the  natim ;  and  Wartnn's  Hi^ 
tory  of  P<>«try,  which  was  left  iinfinishe<i  at  its  most  criti- 
cal purio  I,  when   that  ilelitfhtful   antiquary  fif  taste  had 
just  touched  *he  threshold  of  hi^  Paradtse^^— these  are  the 
sole  ereai  labours  to  which   foreijfners   might  resort,  bu* 
these  will  nf)!  be  foiin'l  of  much  use  to  them.    The  neftect 
of  our  owrn  liiernry  history  ha<,  therrfjre,  fwcasioned  the 
errors,  so'netimes  ^ttrj  ridiculous  ones,  of  foreijfn  writers 
re«Dectiii'.'  iMir  aothors.     Even  the  lively  Chauthtn,  in  his 
'Dic.iMinniire  HistJirque,*  gives  the  mo<r    ex'raordmary 
accotioH  of  mist  of  ihe  EngUih  writers.  Without  an  Eni!- 
li«h  guide'  to  atien  1  such  wearv  travellers,    they  have  too 
nfren  been  deceived  bv  the  Mirafea   of  our    literature. 
They  have  given  blundering  ac«nMjnts  of  works  which  do 
•xiit,  ao'l  chronicled  others  which   never  did  exist ;    and 
have  ofien  made  up  the  personal  hisi(»rv  of  our  authors, 
by  confoundni^  two  or  three  into  one.     Chaudon,  mention- 
ing D'vd  ^nN  tia^eriies,  ob«erve4  that  A'terbiirv  iransla*- 
•d  two  into  Latin  verse,  entitled  AehUaphel  and  Abtidiim  !* 
Of  all  these  foreign  authon>  none  haii  more  egreirionsly 
failed  than  this  go*d  Father  Q,uadrio.     In  this  universal 
history  of  poetry,  I  was  curious  to  observt*  what  sort  of 
figure  we  ms'le  ;  and  whether  the  fertile  genius  of  our  ori- 
ginal pools  had  struck  the  foreign  critiir  with  admiration, 
or  with  critical  censure.     But  little  was  our  Enflish  poetry 
known  to  its  universal  historian.     In  the  chanter  on  those 
who  have  cultivated  *  la  melica  poesia  in  i>ropria  lingua  tra 
Tedeschi.  Fiamminghi  e  Inglesi*|  we  find  the  following  list 
•f  English  poets. 

Of  John  Oowper:  whose  rhymes  and  verses  are  pre- 
served in  m  tniiscript  in  thu  college  of  the  most  holy  Trini- 
ty, in  Camb'-dje. 
*Arth'ir  Kelion  flourished  in  1548,   a  skilful  English 

C»et ;  he  comD'>sed  vario<i<  poems  in  English ;  also  he 
lids  the  Cambrains  and  their  fenealovv. 
•The  works  of  W.  Wvcherlev  in  Ene'i-*!!  prose  and  v^rse.' 
These  were  the  only  English  poets  whom  Quadrio  at 
first  could  muster  together !  In  hi*   subsequent  additions 
be  caught  the  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  with  an  adven- 

♦  Even  recently  11  Civali^tre  Onofilo  Bonl.  in  his  RInge  of 
Lanzi,  Im  naminidhe  ihrne  Ansustan  pnnols  of  modem  lite- 
rature, flfji  ih-^nn,  for  the  IiiiU  »s.  nnler  Leo  the  Tenth  ;  fhr 
the  Frenrh,  umler  Lewii  the  Fourteenth,  or  the  Great;  and 
iirthe  Ensli^h.  under  Charletthe  Second  ! 
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iur«Hi8  criticism,  *  le  sue  p<irsi«  assai  buone.'  He  ther 
was  lucky  eiMMigh  to  pick  up  the  title— not  the  voluaM 
surely— which  ih  one  iMf  the  rarest ;  '  Fhiti  poetici  de  A« 
Cowky,'  which  he  calls  *  poesie  amomse  :'  this  must  me«a 
that  early  volume  fif  Cotvley*s,  published  in  his  ihirteenlh 
vear,  uniler  the  title  of  *  Poetical  Blossoms.'  Fuither  bn 
laid  hi>ld  of  *  John  Dimne'  by  the  skirt,  and  *  Tiiomw 
Creech,'  at  whom  he  made  a  full  pause ;  infiruiing  hii 
Italians,  that  his  poems  are  reputed  by  his  nation  as  *  mm 
sai  buone.'  He  has  also  '  Le  opere  di  Gugtielmo ;'  but  to 
this  christian  name,  as  it  would  appear,  he  bad  not  vea* 
tured  to  add  the  surname.     At  length  in  his  progress  of 

niiry,  in  this  fo«irth  volume  (for  they  were  pubiished  a* 
urent  periods)  he  suddenly  discovers  a  host  of  Englisli 
poets— «n  Waller,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  R<iscon»* 
mon,  and  others,  among  whom  is  Dr  Swif  ;  but  he  ae* 
knowledges  their  works  have  not  reached  him.  Sliake!<pear« 
at  length  appears  on  ihe  seen** .  but  Quadrio's  notions  ara 
derived  from  Voltaire,  whom,  perhaps,  he  boldV  tranAlalen, 
Instead  of  improving  our  drama,  he  conduct^l  ii  «  Mais 
roeiiMi  neiie  sue  /ant  monttmme^  ehe  n  ehiamaa*  tragtdk  | 
aleume  aeent  vi  ahttim  tuminom  «  beiU  e  aleutd  tttttb  » trtvmm 
terrUnU  e  grandi,  Oiway  is  said  lo  have  eonipos«-d  a  tr»* 
gic  drama  on  the  subject  of  *  Venezia  Salvata ;'  he  add* 
with  surprise,  'ma  afllatto  regolare.'  Regularity  is  ihn 
essence  of  genius  with  such  critics  as  Quadrio.  Drvdea 
is  also  mentioned ;  but  the  only  drama  apecified  ia  *  Kia| 
Arthur.'  Addison  is  the  first  Englishman  who  producel 
a  classical  trairedy  ;  but  though  Quadrio  writes  modi 
about  the  life  of  Adilisnn,  he  never  alludes  lo  the  flkieetator. 

We  come  now  to  a  more  curious  point.  whether 
Qitadriohad  read  our  eomstiMS  may  be  diMibiful;  bat  ha 
distinguishes  them  by  very  high  cummendatiim.  Oor 
comedy,  he  says,  represents  human  life,  the  manners  of 
ciiizens  and  the  people,  much  better  than  the  Frenrh  and 
Spanish  comedies,  in  which  all  the  business  of  life  is  mis* 
ed  up  with  love  affairs.  The  Spaniards  had  their  gallan* 
try  friMn  the  Moors,  and  their  manners  from  chivajry ;  la 
which  they  added  their  tumid  African  taste,  differing  from 
that  of  other  nations.  I  snail  uanstale  what  he  now  adda 
of  Enrliith  comedv. 

'  The  Engi'sh  more  skilfully  even  than  the  French,  hava 
approiimaio>l  to  the  true  idea  of  comic  subjects,  chooning 
for  the  argument  </  their  invention  the  ciistoroarv  and  na* 
lural  objects  fif  ihe  citizens  and  the  populace.  And  whea 
religion  and  decorum  were  more  respected  in  their  then* 
Ires,  they  were  more  advanced  in  this  species  of  |>oeiry, 
and  merited  not  a  little  praise,  ab<ive  their  neighboiif^ 
in7  nations.  But  more  than  the  English  and  tha 
French,  (tn  speak  according  to  pure  ami  bare  tnith,) 
have  the  Italians  niffnalized  themselves.'  A  sly,  in<(inua» 
ting  criticism !  But,  as  on  the  whole,  for  reasons  whidl 
I  cannot  account  for.  Father  Qiiadrio  seems  to  have  rel* 
ished  our  English  com*-dy,  we  must  value  his  randour. 
He  praises  our  comedy  ;  '  iter  il  hello  ed  il  bnono  ;*  but,  aa 
he  is  a  methodical  Aristotelian,  be  will  not  allow  us  that 
liberty  in  the  theatre,  which  we  are  supposed  to  possess 
in  parliament— bv  delivering  whatever  we  conceive  to  tha 
purpose.  His  criticism  is  a  specimen  of  the  irrefragable. 
*  We  must  not  abandon  legitimate  rules  to  give  tftereplem^ 
urt  therebjf ;  because  pleasure  is  produced  by.  and  flows 
from,  the  ftsatf/i/n/,*  and  the  beautiful  b  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  go<id  order  and  unity  in  which  it  consists  !' 

Quadrio  succeeded  w  discovering  the  name  of  one  of 
our  greatest  comic  geniuses  ;  for,  alluding  to  our  diversity 
of  actiim  in  comedv,  he  mentions  in  his  fiflh  volume,  paga 
148.—*  11  celehre  Benjattten  nella  suacommedia  iniitnlaia 
Bvtilommeo  FUeere,  a  in  quellaaltra  conimedia  intitolata 
ipattm  Veetx*  The  reader  mav  decipher  the  poet's  nama 
and  his  Fair:  but  it  required  the  nitical  sagacity  of  Mf 
Dunce  to  discover  that  by  fytmm  VeHz  we  are  to'  iindcvw 
stand  Shad  well's  comedy  of  fpsoM  fPirfte.  The  Italiaa 
critic  had  transcribed  what  h?  and  his  Italian  printer 
could  not  spell ;  we  have  further  discovered  the  s<iurce  ofhii 
intelligence  in  St  Evremnnd,  who  had  classed  Shadwel)^ 
comedy  with  Ben  Jonson's.  To  such  shifts  is  the  writar 
of  an  universal  history  tCogni  poniaf  miserably  reduced  ' 

Towards  the  rlo^e'ofthe  fifh  volume  we  at  last  find  tha 
sacred  muse  of  Milton,— but,  nnlnrkilv,  he  was  a  man  *dl 
nochissima  religione,'  and  sooUe  of  Christ  like  an  Arian* 
Quadrio  quotes  Ramsay  for  Milton's  vomiting  forth  ahusa 
on  the  Roman  rhnrrh.  Hii  figures  are  said  to  he  o(ke« 
mean,  tinworthv  of  the  majesiv  of  his  subject ;  but  in  a 
later  place,  excenung  his  religion,  our  poet,  it  is  daeidsd 
on,  is  worthy  *  di  molti  laudi.' 
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Thus  much  for  the  informatioa  the  curious  niay  obtain 
OB  Knjthuh  poetry,  from  iu  uuiveraal  history.  C^uadno 
onqueatiunably  writes  wiih  more  ij^ntirantie  than  prijutlice 
against  us :  he  hss  not  only  highly  distinguished  the  comic 
f  ennu  of  our  wri'rrs,  and  raised  it  above  that  of  our  neigh- 
•c^frs,  bui  he  has  also  advancei^  another  discovery,  whtcb 
ranks  us  tull  hi^rher  Gir  nriainal  invaiition,  am!  wbiich  I  am 
iMiindeni,  wiil  bo  as  new  as  it  is  extraordinary  to  the  Kng- 
lish  reader. 

Quadrio,  who,  among  other  erudite  accessories  to  bis 
work,  has  rxhausted  I  he  most  .copious  researches  on  the 
origin  of  Punch  and  Harit:«]ui:i,  has  also  whiten,  with 
•quial  curiosity  and  value,  the  history  of  PuppetWbows. 
But  whom  has  he  lauded?  whom  has  he  placed  para^ 
mount,  above  all  other  people,  for  ihi'ir  fienius  of  inven- 
tion in  improving  this  art  ?— The  Engti^h !  and  the  glory 
which  has  hitherto  been  universally  c«tucedrd  to  the  Italian 
■ation  themselves,  appears  to  bt- long  to  us !  For  «m,  it 
appears,  while  others  were  dandling  and  pulling  their  little 
representatives  of  human  nature  into  such  awkward  and 
■nnaiural  motions,  hrsl  invented  pullevs,  or  wires,  and 
fave*a  fine  and  natural  action  to  the  artificial  life  of  these 
gesticulating  machines ! 

We  seem  to  know  little  of  ourselves  as  concected  with 
llio  history  uf  pupiNtt-vhows ;  but  in  an  article  in  the  curi- 
ous DtciitNDary  of  Trevoux,  I  find  that  John  BrMich^,  fo 
whom  had  been  attributed  the  invention  of  ManamtUu^  is 
Otily  to  be  considered  as  an  imfirover ;  in  his  iintt*  (but  the 
karoed  writers  supply  no  date,)  an  Engliihrnan  disco- 
vered the  secret  of  moving  them  by  fpriugs,  and  withiHil 
Otriogs ;  but  the  Marionettes  o(  Brioclic  were  preferred  fur 
the  pleasantrie*  which  he  made  them  driivt-r.  The  erudite 
duadno  ap|»ears  to  have  m(ire  successfully  substantiated 
our  claims  to  the  pulleys  or  wires,  or  spriiii;<i  of  the  pup|>ets, 
than  any  of  our  own  antiquaries  ;  and  iierhsps  the  uncom- 
memoraled  name  of  ihis  tinghshman  was  that  Powell,  whose 
BolonHifi  and  Sheba  were  celebra'ed  in  the  days  of  Addi- 
aon  and  Steele ;  the  former  nf  whom  has  composed  a  clss- 
•ical  and  fporiive  Latin  |mem  on  this  \fry  subject.  But 
duadrio  might  well  rest  sa*i!»fird,  that  the  nation,  which 
oould  boast  f>f  its  /Vrntoertni,  surpsssed,  ai*d  must  ever 
•arpass  tHe  puny  c-fibrts  of  all  dolMoving  |>eo|»le ! 

*  FOLITICAL  BKLIOIOniSM.* 


In  Profr!i<«or  Dugald  Stewart's  first  Dissertation  on  the 
irogress  (•(  Philosfiphy,  I  find  this  singular  and  significant 
jerm.  It  hasncca»iiined  me  lorrflrct  (Mi  those  contests  fur 
feiitfiun.  in  which  t  psrticular  faith  ban  b«;en  made  the  osten- 
sible preffxi.  while  the  secret  motive  was  usually  political. 
The  histtoriins,  who  view  in  these  r*-ligious  wars  only  re- 
ligion itNelf.  have  written  large  volumes,  in  which  wn  may 
never  discover  that  ihey  have  cither  been  a  struggli*  to 
obtain  predominance,  or  an  exfiedient  fo  secure  it.  The 
hatreds  <if  anihiiioiis  men  have  disguised  their  own  pur- 
poses, while  Christianity  has  borne  the  odium  of  Imisen- 
mg  a  destroying  spint  among  mankind  ;  which,  had  Chri«- 
tianity  never  existed,  wiiuld  have  equally  prevailed  in 
human  alFairs.  Of  a  mortal  malady,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  know  tho  nature,  but  to  desicnalo  it  by  a  right  name 
that  we  may  not  wr  in  our  mode  of  treattneni.  If  we  call 
that  r  I'^fioii' which  we  shall  find  lor  the  greater  part  x^potiA' 
oof, we  are  likrly  to  be  mistaken  in  the  regimen  and  the  cure. 

Fox,  in  his  *  Acts  and  Monuments,*  writes  the  mar^ 
tjrrulogy  of  the  fratntianU  in  three  mighty  folios ;  where, 
in  the  third, '  the  tender  mercies'  of  the  catholics  are  *  cut 
in  wood'  lor  those  who  might  not  otherwise  be  enabled  to 
road  or  spell  them.  Such  pictures  are  abridgments  of 
long  narratives,  but  they  leave  in  the  mind  a  fulness  of 
horror.  Fox  made  more  than  one  generation  shudder; 
and  his  volume,  uarticularlv  this  third,  chained  to  a  read- 
ing-desk in  the  halls  of  the  great,  and  in  the  aisles  of 
churches,  often  detained  the  loiterer,  as  it  furnished  sonte 
new  seme  of  papistical  horrors  to  paint  forth  on  retiiminf 
to  his  fire-side.  The  protestants  were  then  the  martyrs, 
because,  under  Mary,  the  protestants  had  been  thrown 
out  of  rnjwer. 

Dod<l  has  opposed  to  Fox  three  curious  folios,  which  he 
•alls  *  the  Church  Histniy  of  England,*  exhibiting  a  most 
abundant  martyrology  of  the  emtkoHetf  inflicted  by  the 
bands  of  the  protestants ;  who  in  the  swiceeding  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  alter  long  trepidations  and  balanrincs,  were 
OMifirmed  into  power.  He  grieves  over  the  dolunion  and 
seduction  of  the  blark-letter  romance  of  honest  John  Fox, 
which,  he  says,  *has   obtained  a  place  in  |>rotestant 


churches  next  to  the  Bible,  while  John  Fox  himself  is  «l 
teemed  little  less  thsn  an  evangelist.'  DiHid's  narrativs 
are  n«>t  less  palheli<: ;  f»rthe  situation  oi  lliecaihoiic,  wb 
had  to  secrete  himseif,  as  well  as  to  suflfer,  was  ssmt 
adapted  for  romabiic  adventures  than  even  the  melaa 
clioiy  but  monotonous  story  of  the  protestants  tortured  i 
the  cell,  or  bound  to  the  stake.  These  catliolics,  how 
»ver,  were  attewiptins  all  sorts  of  intritiues  ;  and  the  saint 
■nd  martyrs  of  Dudd  to  the  parliament  of  Knglami  wcr 
oulv  traitors  snd  conspirstors ! 

Aeylin,  in  his  history  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Pndfk 
rums,' blackens  them  for  poUlical  devils.  Ue  is  ihe  Sua| 
nolet  uf  history,  delighting  himself  with  hiMTors  at  whici 
the  painter  himself  mukt  have  starU'd.  He  tells  uf  thei 
*  oppositions'  to  monarchical  ami  episcopal  goTvrnment 
their  *  innovations'  m  the  church ;  and  their '  eiubniilmcoli 
of  the  kingdoms.  The  sword  rages  in  their  hands ;  tret 
son,  sacrilege,  plunder;  while  *  more  of  the  bluod  of  £n| 
lishmen  had  poured  like  water  within  the  s|»ace  of  fou 
years,  than  had  been  shed  in  the  civil  wars  of  York  an 
Lancaster  in  four  centuries !' 

Neale  o|ifMMes  a  more  elaborate  history  ;  where  theo 
'great  and  good  men,'  the  puritani  snd  the  pro»byienani 
*are  placed  among  the  refarmer§;*  while  their  fame  i 
blanrhed  into  anselic  purity.  Neale  and  hi4  party  opum 
that  the  protestsnt  had  not  sufii<rienily  protesttd.  and  iha 
the  reformation  itself  needed  to  he  reforine«l.  They  wea 
ried  the  impatient  Elizabeth,  and  her  ardent  churchmen 
and  disputed  with  tlie  learned  James,  and  his  courtl 
bwh(»ps,  about  such  ceremonial  trifles,  thai  the  historia 
may  blush  or  smile  who  has  to  r« cord  them.  And  whe 
the  puritan  was  thrown  out  of  pn-fernieni,  and  secede 
into  separation,  he  turned  into  a  prtaliuUr.  Noucoi 
formity  was  their  darling  sin,  and  their  sullen  triumph. 

Calamy,  in  four  painful  volumes,  chronicles  tho  blood 
less  martyrdoffy  of  the  two  thousand  silenced  ai»d  ejects 
ministers.  Their  history  is  not  gl«»rinus,  and  their  hcros 
are  iibscure  ;  but  it  is  a  domestic  ta'e !  Whm  the  seceti 
Charles  was  restored,  the  prtaltytcrianMj  like  evtrr  ofhc 
faction,  were  to  be  amused,  if  not  ciHirted  Stime'  of  tb 
king'K  (haplains  were  selected  from  anions  them,  an 
preached  once.  Their  hopes  were  raised  that  ihey  shonk: 
by  some  agreement,  be  enabUsI  to  jihare  in  that  ecclesi 
asiiral  establishment  which  th«'y  had  so  often  opposed 
and  the  bi-^hofis  met  Ihe  presbrters  in  a  cMnvoraiinn  at  ih 
Savoy.  A  coid'erenre  was  held  t>elwfen  the  hifh  rkurd 
resiiminK  the  seat  of  |iower,  and  the  hw  rJntreh,  now  prm 
Irate;  that  is,  between  the  old  c/rr^jy  who  had  recenti 
Ix'en  mercilessly  ejerietl  by  Ihe  wrtP,  wh«»  in  their  tur 
were  awaiting  iheir  fate.  '  Tho  c<»nr<Tenre  was  ckoe 
with  arguments  by  the  weaker,  and  votes  by  the  strontei 
Many  curious  anecdotes  of  this  coiiferenre  have  com 
down  to  us.  The  presbvterians,  in  their  la<il  stmrgh 
petitioned  Ttr  indulgence:  but  oppressors  who  had  becom 
petitioners,  only  showed  that  they  posasessed  n<i  liHiger  th 
means  of  resistanrr.  This  conference  wa«  followed  o 
by  the  Ati  of  Uniformihf.  which  took  plare  on  Banhok 
niew  day,  Auriisl  24,  I6iS2:  an  art  which  ejected  Call 
my's  iwo  thousand  ministers  from  the  bosom  of  the  estal 
lished  church.  Bartholomew  day  with  this  party  wa 
long  paralleled,  and  perhaps  is  still  with  the  dreadfi 
French  massacre  of  that  fatal  saint's  day.  The  calami! 
was  rather,  however,  of  a  private  than  of  a  public  natiin 
The  two  thousand  ejected  ministers  were  imleed  deprive 
of  their  livings ;  but  this  was,  however,  a  hajtpier  fate  iha 
what  has  often  occurred  in  these  contests  (or  the  seciihl 
of  political  power.  This  ejection  was  not  lik*'  the  expu 
siim  i>f  the  Mortscoes,  the  best  and  most  nsefol  subjects  < 
Spain,  which  was  a  human  sacrifice  of  half  a  million  < 
men,  and  the  proscription  of  many  Jews  from  that  land  < 
Catholicism  ;  or  the  massacre  of  thousands  of  Hiifnenot: 
and  the  expulsion  of  more  ih^n  a  hiinnred  thousand  b 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  from  Frsnce.  The  presbyteris 
divines  were  not  driven  fnim  iheir  father-land,  aiid  cor 
pelled  to  lesm  another  lanfimge  than  their  moiher-tongw 
D«rslitiite  as  divines,  they  were  siifferi'O  to  remain  as  cit 
zens ;  and  the  result  was  remsrkable.  These  divim 
could  not  disn>be  themselves  of  their  leamin;  snd  the 
pieiv,  while  several  of  them  were  compelled  lo  becom 
tradesmen ;  among  these  the  learned  Samuel  Chandle< 
whose  liierairy  productions  are  numerous,  kept  a  boul 
seller's  shop  in  the  Poultry. 

Hard  as  this  event  proved  in  lis  result,  it  wa«  howevs 
pleaded,  that  *  It  was  but  like  for  like.'   And  that  lbs  b: 
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MTjr  of  *  the  like'  mifht  not  be  curuiled  in  the  C»liinj{,  op- 
poeed  to  Calaroy't  chronicle  of  the  two  ihuusainil  ejected 
minittcrs  <tandf  another,  in  folio  niAi^nitiide,  of  the  same 
•oit  of  chronicle  of  the  clf^rzy  of  the  church  of  England, 
with  a  tiiln  bjr  no  means  less  pathetic. 

This  ii  Walker's  *  Attemnt  towards  recovering  an  ac- 
count oT  the  Clerifv  of  the  Church  of  Cnsland  who  were 
sequestered,  harassed,  &e.,  in  the  latn  Times.'  Walker 
Is  mra«eir  astonished  at  the  size  of  his  volume,  the  number 
of  his  siifTerers,  an  J  thu  variety  of  the  su0*erings.  '  Shall 
the  cnurch,*  savs  he,  *not  have  the  liberty  to  preserve 
the  history  of  ner  suflerinn,  af  well  as  the  aepanUion 
to  set  r>r'th  an  account  oi  theirs?  Can  Dr  Calamy 
be  acqtiitted  for  publishin);  the  history  of  the  Barthoh' 
mew  Mu^erertf  if  I  am  condemned  for  writinj;  that  of  the 
te-fuettered  hyaiUtt?*  He  allows  that  *  the  number  of 
the  ejected  amounts  to  two  thousand,'  and  there  were  no 
less  I  nan  '  seven  or  eight  thousand  of  the  episcopal  clergy 
imprisoned,  banished,  and  sent  a  starving,'  he,  ike. 

Whether  the  reformed  were  martyred  bv  the  catholics, 
or  the  catholics  executed  by  the  reformed ;  whether  the 
puritans  expelled  those  of  the  established  church,  or  the 
established  church  ejected  the  puritans,  all  «eems  n^uci- 
ble  to  iwo  classes,  conCirmists  and  non-conformists,  or.  in 
the  political  style,  the  administration  and  the  opposition. 
When  we  discover  that  the  heads  of  all  parties  are  of  the 
tame  hot  temperament,  and  observe  the  same  evil  conduct 
in  similar  situations ;  when  we  view  honest  old  Latimer 
with  his  own  hands  han^ins;  a  mendicant  friar  on  a  tree, 
and  the  ji^emment  chanxins,  the  friars  binding  Latimer 
to  the  stake ;  when  we  see  the  French  catholics  cutting 
out  the  tongues  of  the  protestan's,  that  thev  mi^ht  no  lon- 
ger protest ;  the  haujhty  Luther  writin?  submissive  apolo- 
gies to  Leo  the  Tenth  and  Henry  the  Eijrhih  f'lr  the  sciir- 
rilitv  with  which  he  had  treated  them  in  his  writinip^,  and 
finding  fhal  his  apologies  were  received  with  contemnt, 
then  relraciinf  his  retractions ;  when  we  find  that  haughti- 
est of  the  hanjfhty,  John  Knox,  when  Elizabeth  first  as- 
cended the  throne,  crouching  and  repenting  of  having 
written  his  famous  excommunication  against  all  female 
sovereignty ;  or  pulling  down  the  monasteries,  from  the 
axiom  that  when  the  ro<kkery  was  destrov^d,  the  rooks 
would  never  return ;  when  we  find  his  recent  apol«>gist  ad- 
miring, while  he  a|K>lo<nzes  ft»r,  some  extraordinary  proofs 
of  Machiavelian  politics — an  impenetrable  mystery  seems 
to  hang  «wer  the  conduct  of  men  who  profess  to  be  guided 
by  the  hli>odle8s  code  of  Jesus— hut  try  them  bv  a  human 
standard,  and  treat  them  as  yolUieiant ;  and  the  motives 
once  dittcovered.  the  actions  are  understood  ! 

Two  edicts  of  Charles  the  FifUi.  in  1555,  condemned  to 
death  the  Reformed  of  the  Low  Co«mtrics,  even  should 
Ihey  return  to  the  catholic  fai'h,  with  this  exception,  how- 
ever, n  favour  of  the  latter,  that  thev  shall  not  be  burnt 
alive,  out  that  the  men  shall  be  beheaded,  and  the  women 
Duried  alive !  Rditfion  could  not  then  be  the  real  motive 
of  the  Spanish  cabinet,  for  in  returning  to  the  ancient 
faith  that  point  was  obtained ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
Spanish  government  considered  the  reformed  as  reMIs, 
whom  it  was  not  safe  to  re-admit  to  the  rights  r/  ritizen- 
ihin.  The  undisguised  fact  appears  in  the  ctdicil  to  the 
will  of  the  emperor,  when  he  solemnly  declares  that  he 
bad  wntten  to  the  inquisition  '  to  bum  and  extirpate  the 
heretics,'  aiUr  tryinf  to  make  Chnatianu  of  fAem,  because 
he  is  convinced  that  they  never  can  become  sincere  catho- 
lics ;  and  he  acknowledges  that  he  had  committed  a  gr«'at 
fault  in  permitting  Luther  to  return  free  on  the  faith  of 
his  safe  conduct,  as  the  emperor  was  not  bound  to  keep 
a  promise  with  a  heretic.  *  It  is  because  that  I  destroved 
him  not.  that  heresy  has  now  become  strong,  which  T  am 
convinced  might  have  been  stifled  with  him  in  its  birth.'* 
The  whole  conduct  of  Charies  the  Fifth  in  this  mighty 
revolution,  was.  from  its  beginning,  censured  by  contem- 
poraries as  purely  politieal.  Francis  the  First  observed, 
that  the  emperor,  under  the  colour  of  religion,,  was  ptacing 
bimself  at  the  head  of  a  league  to  make  his  way  to  a  prcm 
oominant  monarchv.  The  pretext  of  religion  is  no  new 
thing,  write*  the  Duke  of  Nevers.  Charles  the  Fif^h  had 
never  undertaken  a  war  against  the  pmtestant  princes, 
6ut  with  the  design  of  rendering  thf>  imperial  crown  heredi- 
tary in  the  hou«e  of  Atistria ;  and  he  has  onlv  attack**d 
the  electoral  princes  lo  niin  them,  and  to  abolish  their 
right  of  election.  Had  it  been  z»»al  for  the  eatholic  refi- 
gion,  wodM  he  have  delaved  from  1519  tn  1549  to  arm, 
mtX  he  might  have  exiingiii<*hed  the  Lutheran  heresy, 

*  Llerente's  Critical  Hiilory  of  the  InqoisUon. 


which  he  could  easily  have  done  in  15267  But  he 
sidcred  that  this  novelty  would  aorve  to  divido  the  Ger* 
mail  princes ;  and  he  patiently  waited  till  the  effect  was 
realized.* 

Q()od  men  of  both  parties,  mistaking  the  nature  of  these 
religious  wars,  have  drawn  horrid  inferences!  The 
'dragonadus  of  Louis  XIV,  excited  the  admiration  d 
Bruyere ;  and  Anqueid,  in  his  *  Esnrit  de  la  Li*$ue,'  cofl»* 
pares  the  revucation  of  the  edict  ot  Nantes  to  a  salutiry 
amputation.  The  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  in  its 
own  day,  and  oven  recently,  has  found  advocates ;  a  Greek 
professor  at  thu  time  asserted  that  thero  were  two  dosses 
of  protectants  in  France,  political  nnd  religious ;  and  that 
'  the  late  ebullition  of  public  vengeance  was  solely  directed 
against  the  former.'  Dr  M*Crie  cursing  the  catholic 
with  a  catholic's  curse,  execrates  '  the  stale  sophistry  of 
thiji  calumniator.'  But  should  we  allow  that  the  GSreek 
profussor  who  advocated  their  national  crimo  was  the 
wretch  the  calvinisiic  doctor  describ««,  yet  the  nature  ol 
things  cannot  be  altered  by  the  equal  violence  of  Peter 
Charpentier  and  Dr  M'Crie. 

This  subject  of*  Political  Religionism'  is  indeed  as  nice 
as  it  curiotM ;  polities  have  been  so  cunningly  worked  into 
the  cause  of  re/i;poii,  that  the  parties  themselves  will  never 
be  able  to  separate  them  ;  and  to  this  moment,  the  roost 
opposite  opinions  are  formed  concerning  the  same  events, 
and  the  same  persons.  When  public  disturbances  recent- 
ly broke  out  at  Nismes  on  the  first  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, the  proiestants,  who  there  are  numerous,  declared 
that  they  were  persecuted  for  religion,  and  their  cry  echoed 
bv  their  brethren  the  dissenters,  resounded  in  this  country. 
We  have  not  forgotten  the  ferment  it  raised  here ;  reoch 
was  said,  and  something,  was  done.  Our  minister  howev- 
er persisted  in  declaring  that  it  was  a  mere  politieat  aflTair. 
It  is  clear  that  our  government  was  right  on  the  eenisip,  and 
those  zealous  complainants  wrong,  who  only  observed  the 
^ect ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Bourbonists  ha'l  trium|ihed  over 
the  Bonapartists,  we  heard  no  more  of  those  sanguinary 
persecutions  of  the  pmtestanis  of  Nismes,  of  which  a  dis- 
senter has  ju<it  published  a  large  hbtorv.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  when  two  writers  at  the  same  time  wrre  orvtupied 
in  a  life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Flechier  converts*!  the  car* 
dinal  into  a  saint,  and  everv  incident  in  his  adMinistraticia 
was  made  to  connect  itself  with  his  religio'js  character 
Marsollier,  a  writer  irery  inferior  to  Flech'.er,  shows  ths 
cardinal  merely  as  a  politician.  The  ele^ranries  of  Fie 
chier  were  soon  neglected  by  the  p^tblic,  and  the  At^^  nk 
terests  of  truth  soon  acquired,  and  still  retain,  for  the  lesv 
elegant  writer,  the  attention  of  the  statesman. 

A  modern  historian  has  observed,  that  '  the  affairs  of 
religion  were  the  grand  fomenters  and  promoters  of  the 
thirty  year^  war^  which  fir«t  brought  down  the  powers  ef 
the  North  to  mix  in  the  politics  of  the  ScMiihern  states.' 
The  fact  is  indisputable,  but  the  cause  is  not  po  apparent. 
Gustavus  Ado||>hii«,  the  vast  military  genins  of  his  age, 
had  designed,  and  was  successfully  attempting,  to  oppose 
the  overgrown  power  of  the  imperial  house  of  Austria, 
which  had  long  aim«*d  at  an  universal  monarchv  in  Europe ; 
a  circumstance  which  Philip  IV  weakly  hinted  at  tn  the 
world  when  he  placed  this  motto  under  his  arms—*  8int 
tpso  fa/^m  eat  nihil  ^  an  expression  applied  to  Jesus  Christ 
by  St  John. 

TOL/aATfoir. 

An  enlightened  lolerstion  is  a  blessing  of  the  last  age^* 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  practiced  by  the  Romans, 
when  they  did  not  mistake  the  primitive  Christians  for 
■editions  members  of  society ;  nnd  was  inruirated  even 
by  Mahomet,  in  a  pasrage  in  the  Kornn,  but  scarcely 
practised  bv  hif  followers.  In  modem  historv.  it  was  con- 
demned, when  religion  was  turned  into  a  poliitral  contest, 
under  the  aspiring  hou«e  of  Austria— and  in  ftpain^ond 
in  France.  It  required  a  long  time  before  its  nature  was 
comprehended— and  to  this  moment  it  \h  far  fron;  being 
clear,  either  to  the  toleraiors,  or  the  tolerated. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  precepts  or  the  practice 
of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  inculcate  .ne  enmpJling  of  any 
to  be  Christians  :t  vet  an  expresition  employed  in  the 
nuptial  parable  of  the  great  supper,  when  the  hospitable 

*  NaiKl4  CfinsiMenitions  Polit'qiies.  p.  119.  9eo  a  cnrtooB 
note  tn  Hftrt^'s  Life  of  Onf>faviis  Adnlphus,  ii,  129. 

t  Bishop  Bar1ow*s   *  Several  miscellsneous  and  weirhty 
Cnses  of  r.on«rience  re*o?re«I.   1<J?>2.'    His  •  Csse  of  a  Tole 
r-tion  \\  Mat'ers  o(  Relirion.*  ailchessed  to  Rtiherr  Bnyla,  p 
89.    This  volnme  was  nnc  i-  teixleil  to  have  been  tiveri  m  tha 
world,  a  cireumstanre  which  dc  ea  net  make  h  the  leas  curtooa 
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loni  Cf^mfnanHed  the  Mrrant,  findinf  thtt  he  had  9ii'l  room 
to  accommodate  more  su«-«t«,  *  to  ro  out  in  the  hi);hway« 
■nd  hed£fii,  and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my  houee  may 
kit  JUed/ ^MM  alleged  as  an  authority  W  ih««e  catholic*, 
irho  called  themselves  *  the  convertors,*  (or  UKinE  religious 
Ibroe,  which,  still  alluding  to  the  hospitable  lord,  thej 
eallfd  '  a  charitable  and  naUitary  violence.*  Ii  wa<<  this 
•irC!*mMance  which  productHi  Bayle*<(  Commentaire 
^loi(ophiq*te  sur  ces  Paroles  de  Jesus  Christ,*  published 
■itder  the  supposititious  nime  of  an  Engiiahman^  as 
MiDted  at  Canterbury  in  1686,  but  really  at  Amsterdam. 
It  is  '!urioii<H  that  Locke  publi^h'^d  his  first  letter  on  *  To- 
leration' in  I  atin  a*  Grouda.  in  1689— >: he  second  in  1690— 
•ml  the  third  in  169t.  Bavle  opened  the  mind  of  L'icke, 
and  sometime  after  quotes  Locke*s  Latin  letter  with  high 
commenda'ion.*  The  caution  of  both  writers  in  pub- 
fishinf  in  fureifrn  places,  However,  indicates  the  prudence 
which  it  wa*  deemed  necessary  to  observe  in  writing  in 
fknmf  of  Toleration. 

These  were  the  fint  phUoeophica!  attempts ;  hut  the 
•arliest  advocates  (or  Toleration  mav  be  found  amons  the 
relifioiis  controversialists  of  a  preceding  period ;  it  was 
probablv  started  among  the  fugitive  verts  who  had  found 
aa  asylum  in  Holland.  It  was  a  blessing  which  they  had 
MHO  far  to  find,  and  the  miserable,  reduced  to  human  feel- 
nfii,  arr  ciHnpaMionate  to  one  another.  With  us  the 
•act  calW  » the  Independents*  had,  earlv  in  our  rpvolution 
wider  Charles  thf  First,  pleade  I  for  the  doctrine  of  re- 
lillioas  libertv.  and  long  maintained  it  against  the  presby- 
torians.  Both  proved  perseciiloni  when  they  pmse-si^ 
p«wer.  Th«»  first  of  our  re*n«»''tahle  divine*  who  advo- 
oUffd  this  cau«e  was  Jeremv  Tnvlor.  in  his  «  r)i»roun«eon 
th^  libertv  of  Prophesving.*  1647,  and  Bi«>hop  Hall,  who 
ha4  pleaded  the  cause  "of  moderoHon  in  a  diwourse  ah«Mtt 
tho  same  period.f  Locke  had  no  doubt  examined  all 
thaoe  writers.  The  hislorv  of  opinions  is  among  the 
WAVt  curious  of  histories  ;  and  I  stfpect  that  Bayle  was 
^pall  arqiiainted  with  the  pamphle's  of  our  sects rists.  who, 
fal  their  fii«'hf  to  Holland,  conveved  tho»e  ciiriofiitifts  of 
tiieotogy.  which  had  cost  them  their  happiness  and  their 
««UtRs:  I  think  he  indicates  this  bidden  source  of  his 
ld«as  bv  the  extraorrtinarv  asrritition  of  his  book  to  an 
Bngif^^f^*  wjd  fixing  the  place  of  its  publication  at 
Cmnierhwry!  .      .     .      .      j      r 

Toleratif^n  has  been  a  vast  en?ine  in  the  hsmfs  or  mo- 
dern politiHsns.  It  was  established  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Holland,  and  our  numerous  non-eonf.»rmi»t8 
took  refuge  in  that  asvlum  for  disMirh^<l  ronsrienres :  it  at- 
tracted a  val'iaWe  community  of  French  refugees;  it 
eonducied  a  colonv  of  Ht-brew  fuffitiven  from  Portugal  : 
conventicles  of  Brownists,  quakers*  meetings.  French 
churches,  and  Jewish  svnagogii»-9,  ami  (had  if  been  re- 
loired)  Mahometan  mosques,  in  Amsterdam,  were  the 
of^ctim  rs  of  its  mart  and  its  exchange  ;  the  moment 
^)^  could  nres^-rve  l>ieir  ronsriences  Mirred  to  themselves, 
th«v  1iv»*d  wi»ho«it  mutual  persecution,  and  mixed  together 
aa  jrond  Dutchmen.  ,      .^      , 

The  exeommunicat^n  part  of  Kurope  seemed  to  be  the 
Biost  en'i?htened,  and  it  was  then  considere*!  as  a  proof 
of  the  admirable  progress  of  the  human  mind,  that  Locke 
and  ClarWe  anH  Newton  eorresponded  with  Leihniti,  and 
ethers  *^  »*»^  learned  in  France  anH  T»aly.  Some  were 
astoo'shed  that  philosophers,  who  differe<l  in  their  re- 
KrUmt  rnrininM,  should  communicate  among  themselves 
with  so  much  toleration.^ 

|f  in  not,  however,  clear,  that  hart  any  one  oftheso  seefg 
at  Amsterdam  ob»ained  pre«lominan''e.  which  was  some- 
times a'temoted,  ihev  viould  have  granted  to  others  the 
tolern'i«ti  thev  participated  in  common.  The  infancvof 
a  nartv  is  accompanied  by  a  political  weakness,  which 
Aubte«  it  from  weakening  others. 

•  In  the  article  Sancierliis.    Note  F  ^     «    ^ 

«  Rf  cent  writers  amot.B  onr  ncrta  ist.i  assert  that  vr  Owen 
wiL  ihe  nrst  who  wrote  In  fnvo'ir  of  lolerniion.  in  1048  !  Ann. 
SS  "inlms  ihe  honour  for  John  Oo<Hfw,n.  the  rhnplnln  of 
OIlv.  r  rmmwell,  who  published  onenf  j,,«  nhscnre  poleml- 
ill  irn'ts  I  1fi44.  flmonc  n  number  of  oiher  |)erso.i^,  who  «i 
Aai  crl-l-'  .lUl  not  venture  to  prefix  thnr  i.nme,.  to  pI^Hs  I,,  fa. 
imur  or  ToV  at»on.  so  .leLcr^te  an.  ww.Wure  di.l  ihl.  -nh,eci 
rtTen  spneir  •     Tn  IWI.  they  tran<.lMtert  the   lil^ral  ir».;.tise  of 
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Francaia,  p.  27 


The  catholic  in  this  country  pleads  lor  tol«rarioo;  inlfa 
own,  he  refuses  to  grant  it.  Here,  the  prv^yieriaB,  wfct 
bid  complained  of  persecution,  once  fixed  id  rbe  seat  of 
power,  abrogated  every  kind  of  independeixw  amoog 
others.  When  the  flames  consumed  Servetus  at  Geneva^ 
the  controversy  began,  whether  the  citiI  ma^strate  might 
punish  heretics,  which  Beza,  the  aMue  ate  of  Calvia, 
ncaintamed  :  he  triumphed  in  the  small  predeatioatiBf 
city  of  Geneva  ;  but  the  book  he  wrote  wmm  fatal  to  iS 
prolestants  a  few  leagues  distant,  aruonir  a  majoritv  of 
catholics.  Whenever  the  protestsnts  comrtUined  oTths 
perse-MJiions  they  suTered,  tho  carhoJica  for  authority  and 
sanction,  never  failed  to  appeal  to  the  irolume  of  their  owa 
Beca. 

M.  Necker  de  Saussure  has  rec^ently  nbnerred  on  *  what 
trivial  circumstances  the  change  or  the  preeerration  of  the 
established  religion  in  diflferent  districts  of  Europe  has  d»> 
pended  I*  When  the  Reformation  p*^nerrated  into  Swiizirr* 
land,  the  government  of  the  principality  of  N^eufchatrL 
wishing  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  their  subjects, 
invited  each  parish  to  vote  '  for  or  against  the  adopcjon  of 
the  new  worshin;  and  in  all  the  parishes,  except  two.  the 
mojorifv  of  sufl^ages  declared  in  favour  of  the  protestant 
communion.'  The  inhabitants  of  the  amall  village  ol 
Creissier  had  also  assembled  ;  and  forming  an  even  num- 
ber, there  hapf>ened  to  be  an  equality  of  vote:.  («»r  and 
atfainst  the  chnnge  of  religion.  A  sh#>pherd  being 
absent,  tending  the  flocks  on  the  hills,  thev  siimmonod 
him  to  anpear  and  decide  this  important  question  :  when, 
having  no  liking  to  innovation,  he  gnr^  his  vnire  in  favoiir 
of  the  existing  form  of  worship;  and  this  pariah  remained 
catholic,  and  ia  so  at  this  day,  in  the  heart  of  the  proiestanl 
cantons. 

I  proceed  to  some  facts,  which  T  hare  arranged  for  tha 
histnrv   of   Tolerati**!.     In   the   memoirs   of  Jarn#«  fhs 
Second,  when  that  monarch  nublished  *  The  Declaratina 
for  Liberty  of  Conscience,'  the  catholic  reasons  and  libe- 
ralises like  a  modem   philosopher  :  he  arcu««>s  « rhe  jeal- 
ousv  of  our  r.lerfv,  who  had  degraded  themselves  into  nv 
trigiiers;  and  like  mechanics  in  a  trade,  who  are  afraid  of 
nothing  so  mtich  as  interloper*— »hev   had   there ft>re  in. 
duced  indifferent  persons  to  imagine  that  their  earnest  con- 
test was  not  ah<iut  their  faith,  hut  ahout  their  iemr»oraI 
possessions.     It  was  incongruous  that   a  church,  %«hich 
does  not  pretend  to  be  infalWb'e.  sh^Mild  constrain  |»eni4>os 
under  heavy  nenaltiew  and  punishments,  to  helieve  as  she 
does :   thev  delighteil.  he  asserted,   to   hold    an   imn   rod 
over  dissenters  and   catholics ;  so  sweet    was    dominion 
that  the  verv  thouoht  of  others  partiripAtiiig  in  th»*ir  freel 
dom  made  them  denv  the  verv  doctrine  ther    prearhcd.* 
The  chief  argnment  the  catholic  urged   on  this  occa<ioii 
was  the  reasonahleneas  of  repealing  laws  which    made 
men  liable  to  the  greatest  punishments  ff>r  that  it  was  rwiC 
in  their  power  to  remedy,  for  that  no  man  rotiM  force  him- 
self to  helieve  what  he  reaMv  did  no»  helifve.* 

Such  wj»s  the  rational  language  of  ihe  most  higoted  of 
zealots! — ^The  fox  can  bleat  tike  the  lamh.  At  the  very 
moment  Jrtme*  the  Second  was  uttering  this  mild  expn«rTt^ 
lation.  in  his  own  heart  he  had  anathematized  the  nation* 
frtr  T  have  seen  some  of  the  king's  private  parsers  which 
still  ex'si ;  thev  consist  of  communi  ^iiions  chiefly  hv  the 
most  higoted  prie«r»,  with  the  wildesf  projects,  and  most 
inlituateiL  nrophccie«  and  dreams  of  restoring  the  true 
catholic  faith  in  F.ngland  !  Had  the  Jesuit.l^  monarch 
retained  tho  Fn^lish  throne,  the  language  he  now  address- 
ed to  the  nation  would  have  been  no  longer  used  :  arnf  ia 
that  case  it  would  have  served  his  protestant  siihjecis.  He 
asked  for  toleration, to  become  intolerant!  He  demted' him- 
self, not  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the  English  nation  ;  and 
yet  he  was  surprised  tha*  he  was  left  one  morning  wi'rhotit 
an  armv !  When  the  catholic  monarch  iitwiied  this  dt-cla- 
raiion  for  *  liberty  o*"  conscience.'  the  Jekvll  of  his  dar  oh. 
served,  fhal  »Tt  was  b<i1  scaff'olding:  ihev  intend  to  huild 
another  n:>«.e:  and  when  that  hotise  (Pbpery)  is  hoilt, 
thev  wft.  tile  down  the  scaffbkl.'t  ^     .? ,  , 

When  the  Presbvtrrv  was  our  lord,  thev  who  had  ei^ 
dured  the  tortures  of  pempcution.  and  raisrd  su«<h  sharp 
outcne-  for  freedom,  of  all  mtm.  wereth-  most  intolerant^ 
iMtrdlv  hart  they  -astert  of  the  Circa-an  cop  o-^  dominion 
ere  they  were  transformed  into  the  mo^t  hideo..s  or  Vha 
most  grotesque  monsters  of  political  awwer.  To  ihew 
eyeyolor«t,o„  w«,  .,„   h  dra.  ^„H  the  de-hronJ  h^shZ 

*  T.ire  or  Jnm-s  th-  Soron.I,  fn.m  bfs  own  iwoenTli   iiT^ 

I  nJsc^^SiVrJ.""""^'"^-    ^--  DMlXm'UniMa 
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kid  HV-^r  «  *eliaiHUl>  dKlmned  wubm  whil,  m  h>di-  I 
rniui  rigc,  una  of  Ihr  tiifh^yini  pmbyUruai  eallrd  -  ■ 
curied  vilDlarabls  lulvraiiunl''  Tde*  utrnulnl  Uh  nfhU 
df  [ni.icuuaa,  and  ■  SwJIow  Edoudi.'  ■■  MiHua  ulli 
tbs  aulh'-r  "T  'Tha  Grwixivn*,'  publiibBd  ■.  IrriUH 
•fSMI  lnUnHiaM.     They  olwi  hul   lo  luij  comiJiind  i£ 


hureh  1  but  lh«  nnnd,  mf.i 

lion.  cl<»d,  dindmit  maD 

•l>,.upnl^u. 


[.111  go 


I>CB(I  lirei.     PrynD«   I 


Tb<s  idnoT  ii>l»4>i»i  WM  KM uil(lli(ibl> for  too loiif  • 
periiid  m  ihe  sniiiJi  of  Eurnpr :  nu  piniM  protHbl^  could 

u  Itis  co-HUMlled  object.     Men  Hrsia  TKimiilaied  1   1  nu- 

nio   Iheic   h»l>  jKrieeuiioni  !*     Tho  doairvriBf  wfil, 

lh«o  ninnl*— Ffsrutliinin  Slnga.   ISTl,— '  Th«   mtt- 
nue  of  ihg  Hui[imo»'— prQi-i  Ihu  inlanlion  oill  ocK 

ULO»r  in^ianca  to  Priim.    In  1531  iImt  fini  Imcib  1b 
burn  ih>   Luih-Tint  ur  CilTinuu,   aiid   lo  cui  nn  iha 

but  jtflrifthAj  ID  iha  NnhDrlandji,  by  diffannl  lorfurafl,  for 

be  w'inderad  how  it  happrD^d,  that  the  more  ihtT  ptinivb- 
Hmt :  mmrtyn  priduoeJ  pmaelrtaa.     Aa  •  ■iitpamaB,  ba 


Julun  the  Apoaialr  aiprrailf  Ibrbi 

roodii  lo  be  nnJUciatd-^  »«yera  punmhiiMiit— br  which 
Julian  prevented  nnra  ihan  ha  could  bun  duna  bj  praa- 
ciiLU»n«,     'All  ihii/  he  adJa,   'wo  read  in  acelaaiaalical 

16«0.'   Anodal  peipleiuin  of  •ice  ncceiaiiT,  and  of'an 

iniolhtTowaoTLhe  tlaieiman.     llwaailaDUIhiaiinie 
■riler,  doclarod, 


thai  had  Iha  Area  tiihted  for  ihe  d»ti 

no«  bean  ailnittiihrd,  ilw  aaci  had  -!■  I  aiMead !  Aboui 

hair  ■  cnlunr  anbaeqnant  in  Ihia  peloid  Thuanua  wii 

■led  to  Iha  Franch  monarch  antThia  aalKn,  ihal  ibeji 

Biihl  h*e  (I  peaco  wiih  hataiica ;  br  which  anw«l  he 
eallrd  down  on  himiair  tha  haiighly  indifnmion  uT  Rama, 
and  a  deelariTinn,  thai  the  nan  wko  apolia  in  fafaur  oT 
bareliri  moit  neceaaari.v  be  one  dT  Iha  Bnl  dkai.     He*r 

lorli'reara  puaod full oTcoBIinual miierinT  HanihniBn 
iMr.'aTicr  (ha  loaaonha  Naiherli    '  '- 


n>.'    Such  waa    Iha  lanfuata  of  Tbnai 

wntten  in  IflOS^    *hM-h   indiealoa  an  a,, 

McrMuni,  but  which  lern  w«a  Bat  pnbabl;  f  al  iirind  i 

■tioleralina.  Iha  (real  naiHiml  arnod  of  Dort,  wboia  hia. 
iarf  ia  amplr  writlm  by  Brandl ;  u  '   ' 
MaUBUain  oT  Ludt  lo  appnuimaln 


(hulhenainanr  nedalawhlih  conrnnDonu  manens 
Thnanui.  in  hia  Sid  bonk,  baa  mlnimlr  daaertbad  than.  Thi 

plea  hiA^rinr  (o  iha  orirlnala  bote  been  aold.  They  hul  al»j 
pidona  on  aimllar  inbjreu.  accnmpantoil  by  inaulUnf  kwripy 
ttsna,  which  l^ltar  Iber  Have  cAccl.  aamellinaa  varj  Intpor. 
Ihetir  "ee  Hnllia^  Utanain,  p.  lit— 14.  Thia  cfMbualaal 
•dTanlaail  lii>i*p»)WnioreqiHa(iraielleminpnaBaihm 

IHaaH4r-a  da  Mkhal  da  CunlnaaB.  Llr.  L  t. 
lift  iT  ThuBBUa,  by  Ba*.  J.  ColUMao,  p.  IK 


'he  r^fl-jnad  ihe laaeUea  produced  iheramaiuCmatoj  auJ 
^ud'a  cerenhnjiea  euded  in  plnciny  Iha  altar  aaatwardf 
_j ^  .L_  _-_.*■_]  J  r._  .L_  . arehyand  Lha  faioi^ 

by  toleriHin. 

baa  been  dii-Lwed  to  ua  bv  a  curioua  dncninenl,  frnaa  Ihal 
reliftnuB  MachiaVfll,  [he  fierce  aacelic  repuUicaji  JnlkB 
Knol,  •  calTiniaiical  Pope.  '  While  ihe  pnalerily  of  Ahra. 
blm.'  aaya  ihai  mi^hiy  and  ariTiii  refunnar,  *  were^aa  ■* 
mmbar,  and  while  they  aojouniod  in  dj/srn'  cawnfrija, 
Utey  wrro  merety  required  id  avoid  all  pariici|«iiiv  in  iha 

prrvt  into  a  kingdom,  and  had  obtained  ^oaieadaii  tf  Ct^ 

MHA,  ihejr  ware  airicliy  charged  [■■  aujipraia  idiilury,  aad 


cancel  Iha  h.«d  by  which  ihey  bold  ibeir  lanurawbeHMT 
ihey  '  obiain  t^atemvn  rt  Canaan.'     The  only  C'lomai- 

aball  alwavi  lolerala  lbrn,bul  no*  ihu  ihrjr  wiU  lotarur  ua. 
The  iniih  ■,  Ihal  toJerKiina  waa  allowtd  bj  bobs  of  tha 

ncb^^Rv  ihniS  i'laeir. 

When'tbeli>r.(.ufEni1and  would  r«cibly  haea  aalK. 

ttt  agmnut  tht  Ui*raian  of  diMtnttrt  fnm  pnd^flmmii  iff 
ihcirbreihrrn,  which  Ihey  nppoeed  jniha  kinf.  The  praebr- 


Silanlon,'  by  Iha  Reverend 

peiniova.  IiiiapeclIfaHli  riMblta  Ihr  concealed  aoHlawia 

Ini  adrlbnIH  Iha  irowih  of  arbima  to  Iha  nefUfenra  of  ilia 

'lohladFirlmcni.'  aa  ha  telle  ua.  wkh  ainpilar  plana  nfra 

Vive  Ihe  pmolfa  Inrulriied  Ma  canonof  iharanndlnf  Laa. 
dkea,  of  bevtnr  prayen  ad  bnnni  nonem  et  ad  veaveram— 
pnyentwkea'dey  hi  iha  chgrcbaa.    But  hla  fnnJ  pntfcrt 

'  I  lal  Lba  archbMiDp  know  that  I  had  ewnpnaad  an  irenkop, 
wherein  T  prove  iho  nereaaiyof  an  BfrlealBrtlcal  liowaroTfr 
tonadancea  In  mwara  of  raliglnn.  which  mi^ly  altenrae  Ihett 
■ravntenii  who  plead  lo  hard  Ibr  wlmtlnii.  I  look  mf 
acbeme  Tr^in  '  e  Dscnirae  of  EcrliBlaHkal  folhy.'  wbcrala 


all  pretenraa  ptaadtd  In  behairof  llbeny  orronarlenra  an 
rullr  aAvweraiL  ir  ihia  bnnlt  wen  Trprtnted  and  conajdeved, 
the  Vtai(  WHIM  know  hia  power  and  ihe  people  ih^  duty.' 

■uchor  of  itili  '  Diarnnraa  on  EteleataHleal  Falky.'  waa  Iha 
nnorloua  rarker.   Imnrntaliied   by  lha  aalln   of  MarveU 


.     ...    -.     .- a  rrpubriran  and  priabyianaD, 

hom^a  him  ■lahnp'^Oilhnl!    Hb  phwlplea 


loni !    Hie  prhwlplea  w 
'aofaaaarilf  Janaalba  Bi 


CURIOSITIES  or 


■,  shnuld  b*  pnn 


«u  UDqiiailioniMir  |h»iii(  i  ■elT'CcHHlrnimiHiii  on  their 
•>D  ne-ni  i>,>put»um  mkI  delnclidnor  iba  rumrr  (puuh 

•aninrj  Is  Ihiir  M.-Mibls  nn*,  lurh  nKinilnxn  taulli 

llwir  apiirHr  ia  ihrir  br(nnnt*,  Jiiln  KnAi  inl  Fiihrr 
Porr,  in  oA^.  would  harvMiMllrHmd  JiineitfaeSe- 
•ont.  *<  enntsunr  and  piina  tniiiiMet ! 

A  fvi  rrliimi  lo  the  fuanHi  Jnnui  l.ipfhii  prom  tha 
liffioil'T  nf  Inrniinc  a  elrar  nn)i<iii  of  ToUra'an.  Thi> 
liarfl'd  man.  tfiH  harini  batn  niin«l  hf  ih«  rrliiiiiui 
urari  rifih'  Neihrrlandi.  ruiiiM  anhnniiwaMr  rrtrru  in  ■ 
prnTnwr't  rhiir  ■■  Lrvdrn.  ukI  inlhniil  ilifleulty  ibjuicil 
pipUT.  He  publithad  Kme  poliiieal  >nirli* ;  and  arlopinl 
u  iiii  f ri-ai  prlneiplft,  ihal  onlf  siu  nfifiDn  •hniiU  br  aW 

lo  n«i-<-niif>miii'i,  who,  he  declirn.  li 

*ari>.  Buuii'  nolinnt  Ih^in  a  nmiPiiinl  republie^ 
u4,  in  ran,  in  Hollund  it  ••■•  anrimxni  of  ill  -h*  Lkwh 
■rib-irof.tinwtni.ilia  Duke  D'AIn  and  Philip  II, frnn. 
whirii  ihi»  had  hardly  n-eoe-rrd.  Ii  wan  a  prinriplr  bv 
whirh  w<  in<nl  inrnckhlT  ii>r>-r,  •■-•  H.i>1a.  Ihal  in  Hof- 
bnd  no  Mhrr  M.idr  oT  r«lifinu>  briirr  biii  nnr  .ret  >h«ilt 
b*  pmnintil :  and  ihnllhoiia  Paiani  arhn  had  l.incrd  ih? 
■MwHia-in  tt  th(G<i*pet  had  dona  ohat  ihrr  ouibi. 
LiB>iii>  Kmnd  hmnrir  nldW  emharraiHed  irhm  rrTulnl  by 
31>Hid'>r>  Cnrnhen.*  Ihe  Emiad*ncairiif  poliiiral  and  re- 
Mfpnm  fn-nl'ini.  and  al  lenfib  Llp-iim,  ihii  prnirtrgni  «iih 

■  ea'hnlic  hrvi,  wu  tweed  in  ral  hia  wvda,  liLs  Piilnl 

■n.  w»r»  bTrowed  (nm  nwdieinr,  mranini  nni  liierall* 
A*  ani)  neorrf.  bin  ■  alrnait  fffimebmit  rrni'd*.  nna  of 
dm*  pnwrrM  smliinnFa in fipel  iini>-in.  J'«n rt» Srrrea, 

■  warm  Hnrn-n^.  eamrd  iho  priwiid*  of  Tnle^'ion  an 
6rinhi>  •  Inmitair*  trnnala  de  nii.inir*  ^r  France,' 
WHO  hlant- nha/lea  Mirid  fhr  CMf --liix 'ha  FriHM. 
vhvn  In*  hail  enwiuervd,  to  adopt  0*irniiannv !  '  A  par- 
dMiah'p rml,'  hr  nbwr*ni,  'in  awarrinr:  hminfaei  Thr 
nindi  'iT  niin  rannot  be  (aineil  titr*  br  ann^  anr  That  rp> 


•  caal  for  inVra'i" 


^il.,id»l 

iw1.>h«nnK 

Chr«i.n.:  and  tn'h.».  found 

-oiHni.*!.  in  Ihe  dark  hi-orv 

•rih-  eithih  r^ntwr.  I>  a 

pn™...h.ir 

B  work.,  and  nia-  anciani  larb 

wilh  m'^r.-r 

TS..-W 

nl<-»-h-<M 

thnlin  caam 

«beapap>«i>ndrhe  ArniJ 

■ianrhiirrh 

which  niinird 

denmnaiH. 

n  oT  Chriilian 

nrhid-  ih- 

pmna^r  oT 

Ihe  Ro«an  PoiniilT.     The  «ih..Hr  haa  r* 

ritnd.  ,M 

K.  on  Ihi*  »ni 

vlttue^n 

yiK  If  BomVa  ditMerma  m/- 

■Met     Ii 

WH  a  wivd  w 

i!.h  .arn..d  cTreRi-M  inlrnd,,^ 

.!«.,  thnnih 

hrhiKik  ia  nodam!    The  prnioiaao  hare 

flS  ho*  Tar  ih 

iw  misbr  tnl-raln,  of  -hriher 

Iher  A«,i 

fV^aiw  Ihe 

raihiilie. 'wh 

ch  the.  ate  mM  likal*  ever  In 

Mtile.  -Iiil. 

iher  niin'iiin 

ro.haChriLi 

B™"-TX''nrn«irfb«l!C! 

n.    Il  ia  Ihe  weak  •rho  rai>e 

aiichowrriei 

forlolerwion 

ihe  *l.-iiD*  6nd  lulhorilr  le. 

iiiiw.-.' 

A    iTlifinn 

-hii^h  admit 

mMr  inl'rai 

d^ile']""  "  *"'  '*"""  "^  """  ■*"'"'"*  ' 

'm'-!.'?r 

.ri'tian'  and  > 

t  of  hi<  roltowen  were  eon- 

fTPnl  aettptitHtaf  ihe ,_ 

Bi  Martin  auMled  Iba  cauH  of 

raTuM^   10  eonnuaiaaie  wiih   the  I 
ad  oui  fee  Ihe  blond  of  the  Piierilliaa 

11  BtVlaudiig  iha  ardanl   laal   eT  Hbt 
Farrod  (o  fira  up  iha  lainia  raiher  Uiai 


>«■(,  Bainl  Aahtiae^ 


ina.o  aainla  oouM  ban  alloaiad  »■■  not  nnpt  »■■ 

In  the  praeadiif  aiticle,  ■  PolHical  RaNpowai,'  ■■ 
haTsiihnwnhawioiiravidaatainei  the  poanhle  rviloTifa 
(n'mledheeainiiiilhrnrerMm.'  Tolcraiia  h»,  ^diid, 
baeniui|in:IadnruKl>irrreneeloRpU(iuni>H-ir-  hDi«4 
ewnd  ininda,  at,  ool.  an  .ndiffarenee  In  ihe  iofonwU* 
of  iheoloty— ihinti  >nat  oT  Qod,  hui  nT  man,'  ibu  hata 
periabed,  tud  ihal  am  periahng  around  un! 

An  orinliial  doeiimaal  now  lying  deCnne  iha  M» 
mpb  lellar  eTChaHae  iha  Nim'h,  will  pmn-,  ihai  that » 
nariUrled  mawaar.,  cdled  b;r  "h"  ■■•rid  niigitmt.  wB>,ii 


m'tnriu  arr 

•en  Khan  oa 

a,  n>  Iha  Mha 

"■ 

HMI 

»a 

" 

bennon 

A» 

liTi,   la* 

ted   in  Fm 

ace  diirinf  « 

da 

tbil 

miplri  Ih 

nf 

thairfFra 

ad 

Ih 

idiJ 

•r-  ID  1.-1I 

he  lale  wliich  Ihe  mher 

Ihial 

ftilarn,  and  (larmrd  the  Frrneh  pmir«i ... , 

Ihair  hu|Ka,  which  hM|  rnlad  on  die  aid  oT  Ihi  En|iiall 

The  rollanrtni  letler.  dated  Sih  Pabman,  UTS.  ■  ad* 
dre<»db«ihekin|  to  La  M.«Ie  Ponalon,  hti  ramdnil 
amtriMidnr  at  Lumhin.     Thr  kinz  m  lhi<  hnirr  n>iniiif> 

nna  oT  M-i<ir<>.  ■ho  n-Thaii<,  mav  ban  dvia'ad'ihi.  tai- 
led  bf  Iha  I 


id-t      SiKh    n 


f  han 


er)w 


;rhaEa.l  of  ITefcAaato-fWar. 


n  Talirance.    Filntad 


oTinarTTiDiilie  Duke  IfAtengon  with  Eliiabrih.  Tli-^ 
had  Inni  wiaheil  lo  aeille  ibia  Inrhulent  •piril,  and  ihe  nr- 
toiiiiion  -lib  Elirabrlh  had  been  brob«  tff  n  eonor- 
qurocr  of  the  nia<<arra  al  Piria,  They  oerr  annewhal 
unrt'vleeiheebnuld  •hare  ihe  faleofhiabnilher.iheDiik* 
oTAnjnii,  whs  had  nni  loni  baTore  been  aipediiad  on  the 
tanw  fnililfu  rrrand  ;and  Rhnbrih  had  ahrada  nbiwed 
loiliedwpariijiaflbaiTafei.lheDiikt  of  A'anron  beiai 


Caiharie 


It  lyAleni 


•9lanwii.ll.  HhtdaaFrnnaela.!.*!.  The  rharattar  of  the 
Una  pannn  who  iniToidirrd  ciiril  per«mlnn  litu  the  ChrMaa 
ctiurrh  haa  heen  dearrihad  b*  fliilpirloa  SaTerva.  <>aa  Dt 
Mariilne'a  iiihe  in  b'li  InnAblioii  of  MoabcliB>B  Ercleatajni'al 
Hinnrr,  Vol.  I — IW, 

t  *1)  Ihe  nnmenHW  latlara*hkh  Ihaae  icen  otChatfealha 
Ninlh,  mm  In  Ika  p'-wahn  of  Mr  MmraT,  ara  rarendlf 
■Ifne'r  hy  hhiHFir,  and  I  hare  alao  nhaarird  pnNarrfna  writ- 
irn  with  hla  own  hand:  ilia«  are  ahnfa  eiiametiiaiiad  bT  hta 
•err-iary.  I  mawha  tkii  drcnmnanr*.  becanea  In  Ae'DIC- 
iinniiaira  Hi«i<r1ipia.  Hliaald  ihalCbarle*.  irhndlt.i  Tmini' 
nniao^ranunioilit  amnvmenla  nf  hKafa.  that  ha  woaU 

•aaraiirlaa  aiihacrlMni  li-r  Iha  ki<'c.    ThliTolumtnaiH  rMTBt- 
Pr^-nra -hnwa  the  ftWiT  of  thia  ruiemem.    RMoir  li  m 


LITERATtRE. 


Afiet  CxhviM  da  Mrdiew  Iwil  inurrd  iba  EaH  ■ 
WomUsr  uT  h«r  rYai  dfaciiM  Tor  Uk  aimen  oC  Kn«- 
lud,  ml  her  mid  ihe  kini'i  atnci  mieaiioii  In  prmum  ii, 
md  ihtl  Ihey  mr«  iheraf'tra  daainwa  of  ihii  prtipovad 
■urriapi  'ikiii'l  p'ict,    ttte  took  Uiia  appanunil]r  oT  »- 

rnu  oT  iha  K*rl  of  Wiimwsr  iha  ouaa  tf  lh«  qiwrn 
miMrai^i  mtikrimilitmilawardtllitm.     Ttit  nun- 

'On  ih»   Walihinjhing,    h^io   kepi  ilira  ckae  b^  I  i^imi  nw  anJ 
tba  iKlc  «t  ih«  cnuni,  hurt  took  on  himxir  id  tn.w.  I  etiiail :  I  had  im  ii> 

to  apeak  CHI  1h»  hfwl ;  anii  ha  rhsn  addraaHd  anma  oonli   i  rHrai.  la  alnka  th 
B  Eniliah  lo  Wurcaiiar.     Ani)  aTiarwarda  Uk 


I  in  ihn  kuiplnin.     Alao  abaall 

m  dHrljF  mad  poiBUdlf  lo  imdm 

*  pTLCliard  b^  rha  qiiarn  hu  ■■■• 

rallKion,  (ltho'i(>i  Uiprr  »fO  mtnj  of  tin  pcnpie  fltw 

d  IhoH  ot  hfT  lubjaru  vhum  aha  found  ladiiiiHU  mi 
.  _  !llKHi>.  It  la  inie  ihu  hu  bean  done  bf  Iha  lawa,  but 
t  indMd  could  not  act  in  Iha  auna  iranntr ;  Gir  BnAH 
mnrif  in  tiiFh  imnHncnt  pari),  and  (hs  cornifatcj  niaa] 

— i .  _: .  -,y  kirnd.sn.  n»d.  loba  •» 

ip  and  ifj  in  open  jiiaiica  M 


heud  tn>  anid..  mrnii.™.^,  on  whick  aha  wnald  nm 
haM  imn-.liwrlr  uliiiiod  Iha  Sirur  Wal^nfhun.  who 
than  to-ik  up  tha  vnrd  ;  firvl  obaerriAi;  rhat  tlia  cuunl  wei 
Bol  accuahiniiwl  la  btiainraa  of  Ihia  Damn,  bill  Ihtl  ho 

tor  nim%fa  nnc  brini  mnn  adwKod,  waa  rrallv  Ihoca 
two  Hnaaitlad  pninrai  that  hif  niairoaa  aiill  wi^hvd  that 
Ihe  point  of  raliflioa  ahouU  b«  daared  op ;  for  ihat  rhnf 

lo  amiiva  and  nav^r  lo  be  enniplatod,  (aa  hapoaned  in  ihal 
of  Oil  brmhnr  Ilia  D<ika  of  Aajou ;) 


low  (liachar  l>  main)  lo  aihal  bal 
barn  done  m  1hi<  Hit.' 

Thia  Irrirr  of  Ch'arlra  Ih«  Nin'h,  hawanr,  d.<et  nal 
here  eondi  Ida.  'Mr  ladvand  mother' plain!  v  an]aaiiiii 
the  Eail  <if  Wwrwrr  and  ait  Fianpla  Wal>i'n(hain  thai 

hrr  BuhJAclaf  and  in  rainm  ^ipeeta  the  aama  faTonF ;  al> 
Ihnnfh.  bv  aTTounta    Ihe^  had    received   fTrim    Rnfland, 

'  Mt  ladiand  ni'itlH'r'»dianreaan«her«trp,anddeilar»» 
ihat'RIiiibath  br  iiriiy  i<  bimnd  loaoiai  her  ton  ipirai 

I  hia  rrbrllioiia  rihjana ;   and  they  elpefl. 


'  And  on  heari 


lM.a.  Iha  nid  Walainfhan 


Alen^on  ;  bacami 


■wikrr  iWar,  i«*>r*  Iml  nlii  rrraitii  rrim 
■M  aM  kid  ha/ipofi  liMy  in  Mia  fa'n^iJoai  .- 


Duke  of  ,  ,„H  Ri'nher  oell  p'rcfliHl  br  hia  fare;  and  on  ihia.  be 

eortoriha'tara.enuM      ^i\  ha  knew  lhp"nir»-n  hiamialreH  hl>l  i>«|pd  In  pre- 

ihai  in  Enaland,  an  raimemiia  were  ih"  (eanp-n  and  Mhert 
I  who  rained  ih  i'  brrfhund  br  maritiitie  affain 


oiild  nn<  ban 
-  and  ib-eia  «t  hia  nchia 


withmtl  Iha  rmlire  freedom  nf  ihe  aeu,  Ihat 

Iha  ambaaiadnr  had  aenl  In  Ihe  Itinf.  •/  an  Enfliah  eipe- 
diiion  nearer  r^ade  lo  aail  fnr  La  Rnrhelle,  tn  iniat  hit 
rehellio'H  aiihjrer<:     Ha  ia  atill  fun  her  alarmed,  Ihat  Eli. 


Id  -.  That 


'  Treedom  of  relii 
from  iha  diffi-rnliT  of  ita  p.iblie  eiarciae,  which  he  al- 
iniiiied  on,  which  had  brnkrn  off  tbia  BrrHiaiion : 
Duke  d'Alrneon  will  ba  MlialM  when  ih'ie  point  ia  sr 
•n.  and  irill  ha<ien  nver  In  the  quero,  parauided  ihal 


had  ak     i„,i,_  WaNineham  will  hate  almdj  prepared  h<    ' 


9  her  rwd  fiiH 


lama  of 

9»er  Iha  aeaa  wiihoul  bapmli  temina>in«  ihia  lOair.     Id 
retard  10  laiksl  Im  oeettrrid  Uaia  iaUar  dajH,  Ibal  he  "iiiM 

ided   at   Noire  Dai 


m  di«imntafinn.  The  bral  prnnf  nf  her  frirnd- 
e  ihe  marriiia :  and  ilie  tnbeaatdor,  after 
a  boaineaa  tn  hrr  chief  ninialan',  wbn  Iha  kin| 
dea<mva  nf  Ihia  pmjecltftl  marriire,  fca  then  '  10 
leeneen  whh  what  nee  peaeed  iHiween  bar  ki^ 

ihefiratlniter  on  EnnTwhaffalra  which  Charlea 
drapaiched  to  hia  amhanadnr.  ai'er  an  uwfnl 

!7iMi  il  ihte"  ua  unto,  (fearfid  thai  ii  ini»ht  haie  orca-  [  f^wM  nniadmiilad'inm  ih*  preM-neenfEliialieih.    Th« 
ned  (real  troiib!ea  in  'hia  kin(d«n,)  and  Ihe  dilifitee     anninf*  fir  the  ma(<trre  i/  Si  Banbntnm'w  enmea  Irna 


it  proceeded ;  and  iha      ff^  y^J^^  i^j^^, 
mmher.  and  mt  brDlhera»  and  endanrar  Iha      ,|,j,  nnrnina 


tain*  aareral  rr 
-'  'calad  of  thai  tiyfe  M 
a  eipecied  :  on  Ihe  c 


impelled,  to  in»  Terr  rreal  rerr't.  lo  permit  what 
ippanad  in  Ihiadtri  bulaa  ha  had  wilnawait.  [  laee 
In  atop,  aa  aonn  at  poaiible.  Ihia  fnrj  nf  tha  pn^l*. 


meniinf  hi<  haid  neceaa^j.  renMiiDt  he  mild  nm  ban 
TTcnism  to  tha  lawa,  and  appaarnf  tn  mhan  (hr  h|a  rthnt 
•n  check  Ihe  rnrr  </  ihe  penpla,  which  he  hinKelf  hU  M 
Innaa.     ratharina  d«   MrdirlB,  who  hwl  (nirmi4  Mia 

fmni  ihr  lander  ■(•'■fali'Teneear*.  when  he  *«;rndn)tlM 


I  Ihe  poini  of  ei 


.     Charfre  ItN 


>dbaeoreinind»l'd-lhapa.tfala>iiiiea,*i)daroiilda«an      „„(,  ^iji,  |  !,,„  „,mmrf.,oi*l  w*  Mfe  baalaie  let. 
IT*  bean  let  kioae  a(ainai  ibnae  of  ibe  aaid  nlifMi,  had   |  ,,„^  ,h,  rharaeierDrhini  who  xibacntealheni.  wemnai 


e'lhrr  war*  dicittcd  by 


Ihu  be  ahmU  Doi  ba  oOMtdad  IT  bar  aokor  M 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


•r future  eventn,  Ckeru  has  preserved  a  complete  accfHint  | 
oTth?  slale-coninvances  which  were  praciiited  by  the  Ro> 
man  £«>vernroent,  to  instil  among  the  people  thoee  hopes 
mod  h'ars  by  which  they  regulated  pubttc  opinion.  The 
pagan  creed,  now  become  obsolete  and  ridiculous,  has 
occasioned  this  treatise  to  be  rarely  consulted ;  it  reoiains, 
iMwever,  as  «i  chapter  in  the  history  of  roan! 

To  the»e  two  books  of  Cicero  «ni '  Divinaiioo'  perhape 
a  third  mi^hl  be  added,  on  political  and  nnoral  prediction. 
The  principles  which  may  even  raise  it  into  a  science  are 
•elf-evident ;  they  are  drawn  from  the  hrart  of  roan,  and 
diey  depend  on*  the  nature  and  connexion  of  human 
events !  We  presume  we  shall  demonstrate  the  positive 
•xistence  of  such  a  faculty ;  a  faculty  which  Lord  Bacon 
describes  of  '  making  things  future  and  remote  aa  pre- 
■rat.'  The  aruspex,  the  augur,  and  the  astrologer,  liave 
vanished  with  their  own  superstitions;  but  the  moral  and 
the  political  predictor,  proceeding  on  principles  authorized 
b^  nature  and  experience,  has  become  more  skilful  in  his 
observations  on  the  phenomena  of  human  history ;  and  it 
Ims  often  happened  that  a  tolerable  philosopher  has  not 
Blade  an  indifferent  prophet. 

No  great  political  or  moral  revolution  has  occurred  which 
Ms  not  been  aceonipanied  by  its  prognoatic ;  and  men  of 
a  philosophic  cast  of  mind,  in  their  retirement,  freed  from 
the  delusions  of  parties  and  of  sects,  ai  once  intelligent  in 
the  quieguid  agunlhomineM^  while  they  are  withdrawn  from 
their  conflicting  interests,  have  rarely  been  confounded  by 
the  astonishment  which  overwhelms  those  who,  absorbed 
in  active  hfe,  are  the  mere  creatures  of  sensation,  agitated 
by  the  sha^ws  of  truth,  the  unsubstantial  appearances  of 
things!  Fn.fllectual  nations  are  advancing  in  an  eternal 
circle  of  events  and  paitsions  which  succeed  each  other, 
and  the  last  is  necessarily  connected  with  its  antecedent ; 
the  solitary  force  of  some  fortuitous  incident  only  can  in- 
terrupt this  concatenated  progress  of  human  affairs. 

That  every  great  event  has  been  accompanied  by  a  pre- 
mie or  prognostic,  has  been  observed  by  Lord  Bacon. 
•  The  shepherds  erf"  the  peo|>le  sh<Mild  understand  the  prog' 
MosCtcs  of  aUUe^empeata;  h«l!ow  blasts  of  wind  seemingly 
at  a  distance,  and  secret  swellings  of  the  sea,  often  pre- 
cede a  storm*  Such  were  the  prognostics  discerned  by 
the  p*ilitic  Bishop  William!*  in  Charles  the  First's  time, 
who  clearly  foresaw  and  predicted  the  final  success  of  the 
puritanic  partv  in  our  cmintry  ;  attentive  to  his  own  se- 
curity, he  abandoned  the  govf>minent  and  sided  with  the 
rising  opoosition,  at  a  moment  when  such  a  change  in 
public  affairs  was  by  no  means  apparent.* 

In  this  spirit  of  foresight  our  contemplative  antiquary 
Dugdale  must  have  anti<  ipated  the  scene  which  was  ap- 
proaching in  1641,  in  the  d«'strurtifin  of  o«ir  ancient  monu- 
ments in  cathedral  chimrhei*.  He  hurried  on  his  itinerant 
labours  of  taking  draughts  and  trnnffcribinc  inscriptions, 
as  he  says, '  to  preserve  them  for  future  and  better  times.* 
Posterity  owes  to  the  prescient  spirit  of  Diigdale  the  an- 
cient Monuments  of  England,  whicn  near  the  marks  of 
the  haste,  aa  well  as  the  xeal,  which  have  perpetuated 

them. 

Continental  writers  formerlv  employed  a  forttmste  ex- 
pression, when  they  wished  to  hsve  an  Hiatoria  R^ormO' 
liom»  ante  Refarmaiunem  :  this  history  of  the  Reformation 
would  have  commenced  at  least  a  century  before  the  Re- 
formation  itself!  A  letter  from  Cardinal  Julian  to  Pope 
Eiifenius  FV,  written  a  century  before  Luther  appeared, 
dearly  predicts  the  Reformation  and  its  consequences. 
He  observed  that  the  minds  of  men  were  ripe  for  some- 
thinf  trafical ;  he  felt  the  axe  sinking  at  the  root,  and  the 
tree  beginnine  to  bend,  and  that  his  partv,  instead  of  prop- 
pine  »N  were  hastening  its  fall-t  In  £n|rland,  Sir  Tho- 
mas More  was  not  less  prescient  in  his  views :  for  when 
liis  son  Roper  «vas  observing  to  him,  that  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, under  *  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,*  was  in  a  most 
flourishing  state,  the  answer  of  More  was  an  evidence 
«f  political  foresight,— *  Truth  it  is,  ton  Roper!  and 
yet  I  prav  God  that  we  may  not  live  to  see  the  day  that 
we  would  gladiv  be  at  leagii«  ai^  composition  with  here- 
tics, to  let  them  have  their  churches  quietly  to  themselves, 
•o  that  they  would  be  contented  to  let  us  have  ours  quietly 
to  ourselves.*     Whether  our  great  chancellor  predicted 

*  «ee  Rushwonh,  vol.  I.  p.  420.    His  isnguag e  was  decl- 

f  This  letter  Is  in  the  works  of  Areas  Svlvius  ;  s  copious 
•jtrsct  is  ffiven  by  Bossnet.  in  his  '  Vsnaiinns.*  See  also  Mos« 
iMim.  rem.  XUl,  part  U.  chap,  note  2,  ro. 


from  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  king's  chnmelcr,  or 
from  some  private  circumstances  which  may  not  havef 
recorded  fur  our  information,  of  which  I  haire  aa 
sus|iicion,  remains  to  be  ascertained.  The  minds  of 
of  great  poliiical  sagacity  were  unouestif>nably  at  that  ■»• 
meat  full  of  obscure  indications  of  the  approaching  change  t 
Eraamus,  when  at  Canterbury  before  llie  tomb  of  Oecket, 
observing  it  loaiied  with  a  vast  profusion  of  jewels,  wished 
that  those  had  been  distributed  among  the  poor,  and  that 
the  shrine  had  been  only  adorned  with  boughs  and  flowers; 
*  For,*  said  he,  *  those  who  have  heaped  up  all  this  maei  of 
treasure  will  one  day  be  plundered,  and  fall  a  }trry  *o 
those  who  are  in  .power;*— a  prediction  literally  fiiNined 
about  twenty  vears  af'er  it  was  made.  The  unknowa 
author  of  the  Visions  of  Piers  Ploughman,  who  wrnfe  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  surprised  the  world  hv  a 
famous  prediction  of  the  fait  of  the  religioua  htmaeB  from  At 
hand  of  a  king.  The  event  was  realised  two  hundred 
years  aOerwards,  by  our  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  pmiest- 
ant  writers  have  not  scnipled  to  declare,  that  in  thia  in- 
stance he  was  divino  numine  aJjUOuM.  But  moral  and  poli- 
tical prediction  is  not  inspiration ;  the  one  may  be  wnmgSt 
out  by  man  ;  the  other  descends  from  God.  The  same 
principle  which  led  Erasmus  to  predict  that  those  who  war* 
*in  power*  would  destroy  the  rich  shrines,  beraoee  no 
other  class  of  men  in  society  could  mate  with  so  mighty  a 
body  as  the  monks,  conducted  the  author  of  Pier*  PUxtgh- 
man  to  the  same  conchision ;  and  since  power  only  could 
accomplish  that  grent  purpose,  he  fixed  on  the  higheai  aa 
the  most  likely ;  and  thus  the  wise  prediction  waaj  ao  long 
after,  literally  accomplished  ! 

Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  foresaw  the  future  eonseqnenrea 
of  the  sefiaratists  and  the  sectaries  in  the  national  church, 
and  ihe  yrry  scene  his  imagination  raised  in  1590  has  been 
exhibited,  to  the  letter  of  his  description,  two  centnriea  a^ 
ter  the  prediction  !  His  memorable  words  are,  *  Time  wHI 
even  bring  it  to  pass,  if  if  were  not  resisted,  that  GUmI  woirfd 
be  turned  owl  ofrkwrrhet  into  6ant«,  and  from  them-e  agata 
into  the^^cb  and  moimfatiM,  and  under  hedff  all  order 
of  discipline  and  chiirch-govemment  leA  to  newnenofen^ 
man  and  men's  fancies,  and  9»  many  kindt  of  rftignm 
Sftring  up  as  there  are  parish-churches  within  England.' 
We  are  struck  by  the  profound  genius  of  Tacitus,  who 
clearly  foreraw  the  calamities  which  so  long  ravaged  Ro- 
rope  on  the  fiill  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  a  work  wrtttea 
five  hundred  irears  before  the  event!  In  thai  stiblime  an- 
ticipation of  the  future,  he  observed,  *  When  the  Romans 
shall  he  hiinied  out  from  those  coimtries  which  they  have 
conniiered,  what  will  then  happen  7  The  revolted  people, 
freed  from  their  master^oppressor,  will  not  be  able  to  sub- 
sist without  destroying  their  neighbours,  and  the  moat  crod 
wars  will  exist  among  all  these  nations.* 

We  are  ♦r'd  that  Solon  at  Athens,  contemplating  on  the 
port  and  citadel  of  Munychia.  suddenly  exclaimed.  •  How 
blind  is  man  to  futurity!  Could  the  Athenians  foresee 
what  mischief  this  will  do  their  city,  they  wonld  even  eat 
it  with  their  own  teeth,  to  get  rid  of  "it  !*— a  predictioa 
verified  more  than  two  hundred  years  aAerwards  !  Thalet 
desired  to  be  buried  in  an  ob«cure  (quarter  of  Mitesia.  ob- 
serving that  that  very  spot  would  m  time  be  the  forum. 
Charlemagne,  in  his  old  age,  observing  from  the  window 
of  a  castle  a  Norman  descent  on  his  coast,  tears  started  ia 
the  eves  of  the  aged  monarch.  He  predicted,  that  sinco 
they  dared  to  threaten  his  dominions  while  he  was  yet  liv^ 
ing.  what  would  they  do  when  h*  should  be  no  more!  A 
nielancholy  predicion,  says  De  Foix,  of  their  snbeeqnenl 
incursions',  and  of  the  protracted  calaroitiea  of  the  Freack 
nation  during  a  whole  century ! 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  minds,  which  take  m 
extensive  views  of  human  natnre,  which  aerrea  thero  aa 
n  kind  of  divination,  and  the  cnnscinasneaa  of  this  fiicnlty 
has  been  asserted  by  some.  Cicero  appealafo  Attimohoiir 
he  had  always  judged  of  the  affahra  of  the  RepuMie  aa  a 
good  diviner  ;  and  that  its  overthrow  had  happened,  aa  ha 
had  foreseen,  fourteen  years  before.*  Cicoro  had  not 
only  predicted  what  happened  in  his  own  timeo,  bat  also 
what  occurred  long  afler,  according  to  the  teatirooay  d 
Cornelius  Nepos.  The  philooopher  indeed,  ailecta  aa 
secret  revelation,  nor  visionary  second-«gbt ;  he  honeotly 
tells  IIS  that  this  art  had  been  acquired  merd?  by  atndTt 
and  ihe  administration  of  public  affairs,  while  no  reanaoi 
his  friend  of  several  remarkable  instance*  of  baa 

•  Fp.  ad  4tt.    Lib.  10.  epb  4. 
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pKdi«Iinn>.       M  do  Bflt  didiH  huBua  tfeau  by  Ih*  uli  ■  of  likB  bvUioalb*  imat  BUniil  ■firinn  i  aod  whellia 
prtcliavd  by  the  tu^ui* ;  but  1  ma  ixirtr  vi|U/    Cicvru  j  uIvkbcva  or  rvirvfridfla,  h«  aaiivl  viicfcpfl   dui  itf 


|u&nlsd  DtecUfiiyoTa  phH 


penulKini ;  but  i*a  pcriectlf  coBpnbead  lbs  n&Ium  of  ,  onk*  bavs  cbuiKtid  ;  (>n  trea  urb^o  VT4au  vd  nuj  iLriclIf 
nil '  ii|pu/  HliBfl,  iji  ihd  f  rsHl  pcDdini  eremi  uC  the  rml     p«T4U«L,  w?  dvivct  ib«  Mm  cuadiictiB|  priDGjfftlH,     8ci* 

hsiHcd  Tur  hi«  ifuijuMi.     ^On  ddb  uds  I  coonlsr  iba  hi^  *" 


«MBcr  lai>tuld  iHiiu  by 
pnrBvnftL  chvai 
Da  Vdt,  >'  h 


U  1  •nml, 

,    17    hi*    BJIifrTHIK*  irf*  ib« 

Ihi  (Hwenon  of  Ihii  (uully! 


d  wai  ta  iiii|i«rrcclly  cwnprc^mducl,  it  u  rwMj  la 
Mini  Ivr  ihe  ippar'pi  flgtKmn  ol*  Ibn  gnvt  and  dif- 
<d  chviclrr.  '  Bm,'  njt  be,  '  wilh  e>iBiiiluun«l 
nniEy,  a  nuiHl  and  biidy  bui  ill  h-iapfcd  u>  be  labonous. 


■MM  .bimIo}'^  bv  Th.^d"dea,  ii'  hu  "^^(r'  i/'IrhT 
■ulodni,  oTohich  iho  r'^llnwini  <•  given  u  a  eloee  uinc 
Ulion.      '  By  1  •{•cciei  i^HfuTiiTpeciiwrlj  hii  own,  lor 


■>gap»»n|HjiKti;ini 


ully  of  MX 

for  Ihs  »ril. 
b»  ourbi,  I 


oTibnliraor  Sir  ThomiiBriMn.  prrlliedio 
cKimifii  ihe  hnnour  oTil  fur  ihm  philcw^ber, 
Sipclia.tic/ a  leiai  dehTfd  Fiacn  itieOrrrk 
i«tT,  nrinini, '  Id  fhoM  at  ■  mark  '  Thv 
iM,  II  •nrm,  oTien  '  hit  the  whitr.*  Our  fcio- 
irea.  Ihal  ^  ibou^  h«  were  no  prnphal,  y«l  is 

1.  indrcil.  ineulralinn  the  TaiKidd  •lemmn  if 
i  :  we  Itnaw  whence  ita  prmciplea  muf  be 
re  ma*  ob«erre  haw  it  wat  prar-liecd  by  ISs 


of  Ma  diy,  ha  norati  ihK  tmi  prinripU  bj  which  r 
Ihenl  nrilaled  hi)  |iredielii>iu.     He  franklj  declared 


Wheu  the  Preach  renluiioD  reeaUad  «ir  atieniM  In 
■iBllar  eirnituj   poriod   IDDuraWD   huiDn,,  lh>  ii»taeu 


IS  rraii9>iiie,  par  uiie  Sucield  d'Auleun  Idline,'  puk 
id  aiFaiia  id  IMI.  Tbe'SocHly  i/LdtiB  Awhgn,' 
■ «  la.iuiiably  haie  wmun  ihe  huiory  oT  iht  FraHb 


applMd,   Ibe  tTrnu  uT  that  ■•• 

ry  will   Dot  Tul  la  aurpnee  Ihsaa 
porpetud  paratMi 


of  each  olhrr.  Ciaiiua  the  hutDrT  of  '  1'ha  Leuna ' 
IB  France  wuh  ihal  o/our  own  ci.U  ware.  We  are  euKk 

Ibeatrea  ui*  bi 

If  ee  bj%e  cocnineiourated  ibe  DHHiTeat  the  iBcidsnta,  bmJ 
ibeiKrtou*(»  mibe'Salira  M'nlpp^da  laVarUda 
r'.A..^ 'c ..-j.u:.r. Balira  Menipffa. 


librae  ib  pme  i    The  n 
le  of  Bulkr  la  hi*  Indier 


il   prwta  be«»ee  aa  eonieapiiUe  Ho- 

are  thee*  pnUio  enaU  alllw  ■■  Iheir 

id  tanainatioa,  Ibal  thar  ban  aflbriiad  Ik* 

■■   ■—    --D|iuUia)wd   nliva,  ,-^-'-' 

The  whole  work  wi 


■  rfiw,  Mi  pri-baionl  had  nntr  IhifUurt  n  •!(■: 


dolled  on  ihu  principle.     >  Il  *<*■ 

y  I  ii'tn  iiiiajiKi.Ue  eeeata  of  ihe  liiaUirj  vf  a  (iHipla  would 
^,  I  be  retlucnl  t.i  a  Btaibenaiieal  niBctiiaaa''    Th*  goooap- 

)iriacipla  it- 


/   ,  fuleed  by  ArutDlle.ind  d« 


BiKil  a  the  true  nnflnple  by  which  a  pbiloaophieej  hiatoriaa 

HiHMa  BlTain  nulie  ihenaelTea ;  tbtf  pow  ovl  sT  oh 
•aother,  wiih  Bli(hi  TBriatiooa ;  and  thya  it  ia  Ihal  Ih« 
mually  happ-n  ae  Ihey  han  hspptiMiL     The  neeeaeary 

paraitn  parallela  with  the  naat.  Tha  (AitoapphK  iMa 
of  bdy  writ  Infe  dedoeed  the  iiBpartBH  priaripla,  thai 
•  Iba  diini  lluu  huh  been  ii  thai  which  ahaN  be.'  Tha 
vital  facta  of  Miiott.  devlened  by  iha  loneh  oT  ehroanlo. 
fietl  aaiiqiiarieniiin.  *r*  mtored  to  uiBuiion  whaa  m 

eerteiq  rreiitn,  aaH  diecaeertha  character*  aainnf  aMft> 
kiDdwboara  the  uiual  aeun  in  ihaee  aeaaaa.     Tbakaart 

•  toidUt    [Jh.«.Ep.i. 

tTLla  reinMrkel>leKHireaatoniandh  llmafe>B  Otana- 
fluae  m  1.  Unrne  FruifoUe,  Fan  IL  p.  1 10. 

I  Oiuia  r^  {.mxi,  ..I  en  ..p.fi.*u  ^  .TV  e*Jf*, 
Mr'  mr-rfar,  rm  rt  re^j^^  ),  £taj>ienM  0—^1  ip«> 

*e*  apwrtciu«r«.  ThvCTDDIB*.  Lo.  1. 

4AriB.BkM.B.fll.«.l. 
11* 


rsrr- 


Sie  r4ceal  cnnPeaeiM  aC  a  inaB*of  |< 
aelTH.  When  Mr  Culer>d|e  w.i  a  poliucal  writer  m  lha 
Momoil  Poet  and  lb*  C«iib.r,  ai  a  pariiid  </  daifcaaH 
and  utter  cuafuBufl,  that  wruer  nae  Ihen  cDodueieJ  bf  m 

N.'^oll^'eTp.n 

be  decided  b^  '  Iha  alate  of  Koiih-  under  ihe  firal  Ci 

and  oT  ihe  Spaniiii  Amoncan  Reenlution,  by  lahaif  ine 

waroT  ibe  uniied  protincei  wilh  Philip  II,  aa  the  fnind 

he  aajri, '  I  endeatourid  id  dieeoear,  in  paU  hieiory,  iw 
aieat  that  bkhI  nearly  reacmbled  it.  I  procured  tha  eaa- 
leoiporart   hMorUM,  memurialiaia,  and    panphlalaere. 

or  awiaa,  a*  Uw  Ulane  ^mwti  ih.  W^  ^^k*  bb 
tar,  I  coaJKiured  that  ibe  niull  wnuld  be  the  (ante  d  dil^ 
fertai.  iaibo  eaeayi"0*  ihe pnibable  6atlReeinraliui 
ef  Ibe  Buurbme,"  I  feel  myarl^  eulborited  to  aSra,  b> 
-'       -    -         ■        ■        .any  ielellil-.        -    -■  -  - 
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dhles  wantin'y  it  miffht  have  brvn  vutcp^cted  that  thn  ea- 
nya  had  been  wriitrii  within  «he  lavi  tweko  niotiths.''' 

IB  Rhiral  predieiion*  <>n  imiividualji.  manj  have  diaco> 
fvred  the  future  rharacicr.  The  revolutionary  character 
if  Cardinal  de  Retz,  even  in  hia  youth,  was  detected  by 
Ik*  Mgacity  of  Mazarine.  He  then  wrote  the  history  of 
Um  conspiracy  of  Fiesco  with  such  vehement  adroimtion 
if  his  hero,  that  the  Italian  pohtician,  afler  its  peniMil, 
pradieied  that  the  ytnini!  author  would  be  one  of  the  most 
Iwbulent  spirits  nT'iho  a^e  !  The  father  oT  Marshal  Biron, 
•ven  amid  the  ^lory  of  his  son,  discovered  the  cloud  which, 
iavisible  to  others,  was  to  obscure  it.  The  father,  in- 
4omI,  well  knew  the  fiery  passions  of  his  son.  *  Biron,' 
Mid  (he  domestic  seer,  *  I  advise  thee,  when  peace  takes 
place,  to  |;o  and  plant  cabbages  in  thy  frarden,  otherwise 
I  warn  thee,  thou  wilt  bwe  thv  head  on  a  scaffbkJ  !*  Lo* 
rooso  de  Medici  had  studied  the  temper  of  his  son  Piero; 
fiir  Giiiociardini  informs  us,  that  he  had  often  complained  to 
Ins  most  intimate  friends,  that  *  he  foresaw  the  imprudence 
and  arrogance  of  his  son  would  occaskia  the  niin  of  his 
family.'  There  is  a  remarkable  prediction  of  James  the 
First,  of  the  evils  likely  to  ensue  from  Laud's  violence,  in 
a  cooversatiim  giveii  by  Hscket,  which  the  king  held  with 
Archbishop  Williams.  When  the  king  was  hard  pressed 
la  promote  Laud,  he  gave  his  reasons  why  ho  intended  to 
'  keep  Laud  back  from  all  place  of  rule  and  authority,  be- 
cause I  find  he  hath  a  restless  spirit,  and  cannot  see  when 
■afters  are  well,  but  loves  to  toss  and  change,  and  to 
bring  thin^fs  to  a  pitch  of  reformation  floating  In  his  own 
krain,  mliich  endangers  the  steadfastness  of  that  which  is 
ta  a  good  pass.  I  speak  not  at  random ;  he  hath  made 
hMBself  known  to  me  to  be  such  an  one.'  Jannos  then 
0fiaa  the  circtmistances  to  which  he  alludes;  and  at 
MNigth,  when,  still  pursued  by  the  archbishop,  then  the 
argan  of  Buckincham,  as  usual,  this  king's  good-nature 
too  easily  yielded ;  he  did  not,  however,  without  closing 
whh  this  prediction  :  '  Then  take  him  to  you— but,  on  my 
ioal,  you  will  repent  it!'  The  future  character  of  Crom- 
well was  apparent  to  two  of  our  great  politicians.  *  This 
eoarse  tmpromining  man,'  said  Lord  Falkland,  pointing  to 
Cromwell,  *  will  be  the  first  person  in  the  kingdom,  if  the 
■ation  comes  to  blows  !*  And  Archbishop  Willisms  told 
Charles  the  First  confidentially,  that  *  Tnere  was  that  in 
Cromwell  which  foreboded  something  dangerous,  and 
wished  his  majesty  would  either  win  him  over  to  him,  or 
|et  him  taken  oflT.'  The  Marquis  of  Wellesley's  incom- 
•araUe  cha^^cter  of  Buonaparte  predicted  his'  fall  when 
lughest  in  his  glory;  that  great  siatetimati  then  poured 
forth  the  sublime  language  of  philosophical  prophecy. 
•His  eagerness  of  power  is  so  inordinate  ;  his  jealousy  of 
independence  so  fierce;  his  keenne>(S  of  appetite  so  fever- 
i^  m  all  that  touches  his  aaibition,  even  in  the  mo^t 
Irifling  things,  that  he  must  pliin;**  into  dreadful  difficul- 
tiM.  He  is  one  of  an  ord«  r  of  minds  that  by  nature  make 
for  themselves  ifreat  reverses.' 

Lord  Mansneld  was  once  asked,  after  the  commence- 
omnt  of  the  French  revolution,  when  il  would  end  ?  His 
lordship,  replied,  *  It  is  on  event  wUJunU  precedent^  and 
therefore  wkhout  prognoMtie.*  ThH  truth,  however,  is, 
tfiat  it  had  both.  Our  own  history  had  furnished  a  prece- 
dent in  the  times  of  Charles  the  First.  And  the  prognos- 
lict  were  so  redundant,  that  a  volume  might  be  collected 
flf  passages  from  various  writers  who  had  predicted  it. 
However  ingenious  might  be  a  history  of  the  Reformation 
More  it  occurred,  the  evidence  could  not  be  more  au- 
tlientic  and  positive  than  that  of  the  great  moral  and  po- 
litical revolution  which  we  have  tvitneflsed  in  our  own  days. 

A  prediction,  which  Bishop  Butler  threw  out  in  a  s'er- 
■Mm  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1741,  does  honour  to 
Ilia  political  sagacity,  as  well  as  to  hit  knowledge  (^  hu- 
man nature ;  he  calculated  that  the  irrelijjious  spirit  would 
produce,  some  lime  or  other,  political  disorders,  similar  to 
lliose  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  ariiien  from 
f«iigi«Nis  fanaticism  *  Is  there  no  danger,'  he  observed, 
*tiiat  all  ibis  may  raise  somewhat  like  that  levtUing  wpiritf 
mpon  atheistical  principles,  which  in  the  laxt  age  prevailed 
Wpim  enthusiastic  ones  ?  Not  to  speak  of  the  pojisibiliiy 
tfiat  difh^nt  $orta  ofptrnde  may  tmiis  in  it  upon  these  cori- 
ilW^ufincipUi ;'  All  this  lite'rally  ha.-*  been  accomplish- 
ed !  Leihniis,  indeed,  forraaw  the  results  of  thove  selfish, 
Mid  at  leosth  demoralizing,  opini«ms,  which  began  to  prt- 
fiail  through  Europe   in   his  day.     These  disorganizing 

^^nofrapliia  Litersria,  or  Bio^rnphlrol  sketches  of  my  Lite- 
■HT  Lfib  and  Opinioos.    By  S  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.    1801.-. 


principles,  conducted  by  a  political  sect,  who  trierf  *  till 
worse  than  they  could  k>e,'  as  old  Montaigne  ezpreasm  it; 
a  sort  of  men  who  have  been  audaciously  eongraii ' 
as  *  having  a  losls  fur  evil ;'  exhibited  to  llii;r 
world  the  dismal  catastnrphe  the  phiioaof*her  had  predKV 
ed.  I  shall  give  this  remarkable  pasnaee.  *  I  tmi  thai 
certain  opinions  approaching  those  of  Kpicurua  and  Bm* 


noea,  are,  little  by  little,  insinuating  thenwelvea 
minds  of  the  great  rulers  of  public  affairs,  who 
the  guidffs  of  others,  and  on  whom  all  matters  depend  ;  ka> 
sides,  these  opinions  are  also  sliding  into  fashiooabla  kiokt, 
and  thus  they  are  preparing  all  thingg  to  thai  general  r^ 
volution  whieh  menaeea  Europe ;  destrovini;  ihoeo  fcacrsm 
sentiments  of  the  ancients,  Greek  and  liomaa,  which  prs> 
ferred  the  love  of  country  and  public  good,  and  the  cam 
of  posterity,  to  fortune  and  even  to  life.  Our  p^bOe  tpmitt^* 
as  the  English  call  them,  excessively  diminish,  and  are  m 
more  in  fashion,  and  will  be  still  less  while  the  Iraar  vidaM 
of  these  men  preserve  only  one  principle,  which  t^Mtj  cal 
komour ;  a  principle  which  only  keeps  them  from  not  doing 
what  thoy  deem  a  low  action,  while  they  (»penly  laugh  ai 
thft  love  of  country— ridicule  those  who  are  xraknis  kt 
public  ends — and  when  a  well-intention«d  man  asks  what 
will  become  of  their  posterity?  they  reply,  **  Then,  §■ 
now !"  But  it  may  happm  to  the»e  pernona  themmt»m  It 
have  to  endure  tho»e  eviU  wohich  they  believe  are  nw»iwd  fif 
otkera.  If  this  eiiidemiral  and  inteliecniml  dijiitrder  eoidd 
be  corrected,  uAosc  bad  ^eeta  •»*«  "Ureofiy  cuibU,  iboM 
evils  might  still  be  prevented ;  but  if  ii  proc*-eds  ia  its 
growth,  Protidenee  will  eorreet  man  by  the  very  niWarim 
which  muat  epring  from  it.  Wiatevitr  may  hai*pett  ia* 
deed,  all  must  turn  out  ss  ususi  fur  the  b«^t  in  general  al  ibs 
end  of  the  account,  although  thi»  cannot  happen  nitCfcinf  Ai 

riahment  of  thoae  who  contribute  even  to  the  gtmerml  goti 
their  evU  a^iona*  The  most  suffer ficial  reader  «ill 
hardly  require  a  commentary  on  this  very  rrmarkable  pas- 
sage ,  he  must  instantly  perceive  how  Leibniia,  m  the 
seventeenth  century,  foresaw  what  has  occurred  in  ths 
eighteenth  :  and  the  prediction  has  been  verified  in  the 
history  of  the  actors  m  the  late  revohninn,  while  the  re- 
sult, which  we  have  not  perhaps  yet  had,  according  ts 
Leibnitz's  own  exhilarating  system  of  optimism,  ia  an  cdt»> 
tion  of  good  from  evd. 

A  great  genius,  who  was  oppressed  bv  malignant  ritals 
in  his  own  times,  has  been  noticed  by  Madame  de  Stael, 
as  having  left  behind  him  an  actual  propht* cy  of  the  Freacfc 
revoliitifin  ;  this  was  Guibert,  who.  in  hik  coromeniarv  sa 
Fohird*ti  Poly  bins,  published  in  1727,  declared,  that  *a 
c«mspiracy  is  aciuallv  forming  in  Europe,  by  means  at 
once  so  subtile  and  eAir.acicHis,  that  I  am  sorry* not  lobars 
come  into  the  world  thirty  yeara  later  to  witneVs  its  result. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  wear 
very  had  spectacles.  The  proofs  of  it  are  mathematical, 
if  such  proofji  ever  were,  of  a  conspiracy.'  Guibert  uo* 
questionably  foresaw  the  anti-monarchical  spirit  gaihering 
up  its  mighty  wings,  and  rising  over  the  universe!  but 
Cfiuld  not  judge  <^  the  nature  of  the  impulse  which  he  pre- 
dicted ;  prophesying  from  the  ideas  in  hif>  luminous  intel- 
lect, he  seems  to  have  been  far  more  curious  about,  thai 
certain  of  the  consequences.  Rousseau  even  circurostan- 
tiallv  predicted  the  convulsions  of  modem  Europe.  Hs 
stood  on  the  criKis  of  the  French  revolution,  n^hich  he  vi- 
vidly fore^-xwjfor  he  seriously  advised  ihe  higher  classes e/ 
society  to  have  their  chiklren  taught  s(»ine  useful  trade ;  a 
notion  highly  ridiculed  on  the  first  oppearanre  of  ihe  Kmile; 
but  at  its  hour  thn  awful  tniih  struck  !  He,  too,  foresaw 
the  horrors  of  that  revolution ;  for  he  announced  tliai 
Emile  designed  to  emigrate,  because,  fn>m  the  moral  siais 
of  the  people,  a  virtuous  revolution  had  bec«»nM>  impf«si- 
ble.f     T^e  eloquence  of  Burke  was  ofieit  orsculaf;  aad 

•  Pnlilic  spirit,  and  public  spiritH,  were  nbont  the  year  ITOi 
household  wc>nls  with  us.  Leibnitz  wn^  Ktriirk  hy  their  signt* 
flcance,  but  it  micht  now  puzzle  us  to  find  synonyms,  or  evsa 
10  •ixplain  the  %'ery  terms  iliemMlveit  • 

♦  Thisextraonlinsrv  pnssnife  is  et  the  close  of  the  third  book 
of  temile,  to  which  I  must  refer  the  renj  r.  It  is  curKHa, 
however,  to  observe,  that  In  17(50  Rouscc.iii  i^oiireil  forth  lU 
followinc  Hwful  preftirtions,  whieh  were  rouMiienHl  quite  ab> 
sur>i.  *  Vous  vous  fiez  k  Por.Ire  nctuel  i^,*  (a  •nckftt^  sens 
soTigrtr  qtie  cet  nnlre  est  suiei  k  des  revolntioii^  inevnablee— 
le  grsrid  ilevient  petit.  Is  richedevient  pnuvre.  le  monarqas 
devient  siijet — nous  sppnichonH  V^tAt  de  rrise  el  du  si^le  dss 


revolutions     Que  fera  done  dann  la  baseesse  ce  sacrape  fas 
vous  n*auros  elev6  que  pour  la  grandeur  ?     Que  fera  mm  ' 
pauvret^  ce  publirsir.  qui  ne  scsfi  vivreqne  d*or  ?  Qn« 


pourvii  de  lout,  ce  fkstueax  imbscille  qui  na 
ds  lulmsms  i*  kt,  kc 
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ft  ^leech  of  Pitt,  io  ISM,  p«iatrd  the  state  of  Earop«  m 
IK  wa0  ooijr  realized  btieen  yw  afierwMrUs. 

But  oiaoj  remarkable  |>re(iictioiM  have  turned  out  to  be 
hum.  Yl  henever  the  fact*  uo  «» hich  the  |ii  ediciMiQ  u  raised 
are  altered  lo  their  siiuatioa,  what  wen  relatiYvly  true 
eeaset  to  operate  as  a  geoersl  pnociple.  Fur  Utotance,  to 
that  sinkiu|;  anticipation  v^htc-h  Rousseau  formed  ol  ihe 
FrcBci)  revolution,  he  added,  bjr  way  ol  note,  as  n  roarka- 
bie  a  predict loo  on  MOVABCHy.  Je  tient  pour  imppuible 
fue  U»  grandet  monarehieM  de  C Europe  aunt  eneur%  (mig 
Umt  a  thurer ;  ioutet  on  brilUt  ti  tout  dot  qui  triile  tat  ntr 
9and0din.  The  predominant  ant i-mooarchicat  spirii  among 
our  rising  generation  serins  to  hasirn  on  the  accooipli»h^ 
Di*-nt  of  the  prophecy  ;  Imt  if  an  important  alieraiiou  haa 
occurred  iii  the  nature  of  things,  w«  may  question  the  re- 
sult. If  by  looking  into  the  past,  Ruusseau  found  facta 
which  rufficientiy  ftroted  that  itationii  io  the  biight  of  llieir 
•pleiidour  and  corruption  had  closed  iht  ir  cateei  by  fallinK 
an  easy  cunquent  to  barbarous  inraders,  who  annihilated 
the  most  p«>hsiied  people  at  a  single  blow  ;  we  now  find  that 
no  such  p>wer  any  longer  exists  in  the  great  family  of 
Europe  :  li.e  jtaie  of  the  question  is  therefure  changed. 
It  i'  now  how  corrupt  naiitms  «»ill  act  against  corrupt  oa- 
tJon.i  equally  enlightened?  But  if  the  citixen  of  G«oe- 
▼a  drew  his  prediction  of  the  eztinclMm  of  monarchy  in 
Europe  from  that  predilection  for  deroorracy  which  a^ 
•unies  that  a  republic  must  necessarily  ppiduce  more  hap- 
pinesK  lo  the  pe<»ple  tlian  a  mouarrny,  then  we  say  that 
Ihe  fatal  experiment  was  again  re|»eated  since  the  predic- 
lino,  and  the  fact  proved  not  true !  The  very  ezcevs  nf 
democracy  uieviiably  terminates  in  a  monarchical  Male ; 
and  were  all  the  monarchies  in  Europe  republics,  a  philo- 
•opher  might  safely  predict  the  restoration  ol  monarchy  ! 

if  a  prediction  be  raised  un  facts  which  our  own  preju- 
dices induce  us  to  infer  will  exist,  it  must  be  chimencaJ. 
We  have  an  universal  Chronicle  of  the  Monk  Carion, 
printed  in  I6S2,  in  whidi  he  announces  that  the  world  was 
about  ending,  as  well  as  his  chronicle  of  it;  that  the 
Turkish  empire  wouki  not  last  many  years  ;  that  after  the 
dcaih  of  Charles  ihe  Fifth  the  empire  of  Germany  woukJ 
ke  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Germans  themselves.  This  monk 
will  no  longer  pass  for  a  pmphei ;  he  belongs  to  tliat  cla>iS 
of  historians  who  write  to  hiinour  their  own  prejudices, 
like  a  certain  lady-firopheiess,  who,  in  1811,  predicted 
that  grass  was  to  grow  in  Uheapside  about  this  time! 
The  monk  Carion,  like  others  of  greater  name,  had  mis- 
calciilaied  the  weeks  of  Daniel,  and  wished  more  ill  to 
the  Mahometans  than  suit  the  Christian  cabmets  of  Eu- 
rope to  indict  on  them  ;  and,  lastly,  the  mdnavtin  hixio- 
rian  had  no  notion  that  it  would  please  Provi<lence  to  proa- 
per  the  heresy  of  Luther!  Sir  James  MsrinxMih  once 
observed,  *  I  am  sentdbie,  that  in  the  (iekJ  of  political  prf 
diction,  veteran  sagacity  has  often  been  deceived  '  Sir 
James  alluded  to  the  memorable  example  of  Harrington, 
who  iMiblii>hed  a  demonstraiKm  of  the  impossibihty  of  re. 
estahlishinf  monarchy  in  Rnsflartd  six  months  Mnrr  the 
restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.  But  the  author  of  the 
Oceana  was  a  political  fanatic,  who  ventured  to  predict 
an  event,  not  by  other  similar  events,  but  by  a  theoretical 
principle  which  he  had  formed,  that  *  the  balance  of 
power  depends  on  that  of  properiv.*  Harrin£ton,  in  his 
contracted  view  (if  human  nature,  had  dn>pped  out  c^  hb 
calculation  ail  the  stirriii£  passions  of  ambition  and  parly, 
and  the  vacillations  of  the  multitude.  A  similar  error  of  a 
great  genius  occurs  in  Do  Foe.  *  Child,*  says  Mr  George 
Chaln>ers,  *  foreseeing  from  experience  that  men's  oon- 
thtct  must  finally  be  decided  by  their  prtndplea,  f<»retold 
lAe  colonial  retoU.  De  Foe,  allowing  his  prejucjices  to  ob- 
scure his  *acacity,  reprobated  that  stigsesii<»n,  because  he 
dermr^  intertat  a  more  strenuous  prompter  than  entkud^ 
mam.*  The  predictions  of  Harrington  and  De  Foe  are 
precis»-ly  such  as  we  mifht  expect  from  a  petty  calailator— 
a  political  ecnncmiist,  who  can  see  nothing  farther  than  im* 
mediate  revults  ;  but  the  true  philosophical  firedictor  was 
Child,  who  had  read  the  posT.  It  is  probable  that  iha 
Anieriran  emaiiripation  frtMn  the  mother-country  of  Ent- 
land  wa«  foreseen,  twentv  or  thirty  year)  before  ii  occurred, 
thotifh  not  perhaps  by  the  administration.  Lord  Orford, 
wri'inf  in  1754  under  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
<«sfle,  blames  '  l*lie  instnictions  to  the  governor  of  New 
Tork,  which  seemeil  better  calculated  iVir  the  latitude  of 
IMexien,  and  for  a  Sfianuh  irib«inal,  than  for  ■  free  British 
pctflement,  and  in  suoh  opuleore  aiid  nurh  haiifhiiness. 
Chat  auapidana  had  lonf  btm  t-mtmoadof  Umr  mtditmtimg 
Is  cArsiP  of  tha  dapamdaaea  m  Aar  malhar  esnniry.'    If 


this  was  written  at  the  time,  w>*  the  author  assorts,  it  it  # 
very  reouurkable  passage,  obsei  /es  tbn  noble  editor  of  Un 
memoirs.  The  wofiioeiics  or  presages  of  this  revotutioa,  it 
may  now  be  dimcuit  to  recover ;  but  i:  iseridont  that  ChiU 
before  the  time  when  Lord  Oiford  wrote  this  passafs  Br»» 
dieted  the  separation  on  true  and  phUosophical  pnadplen. 

Even  mheo  the  event  does  not  always  justify  the  prod> 
lion,  the  predici«*r  may  not  have  been  ihe  less  correct  m 
his  principles  of  divination.  The  catastrophe  of  hmnen 
hie,  and  the  turn  of  great  events,  often  prove  acctdentaL 
Marshal  Biron,  whon  we  have  noticed,  mkht  have  ••• 
ceiMled  the  throne  instead  of  the  sc«iokl ;  Cronwell  and 
De  Retz  might  have  become  only  the  (avouriie  general,  er 
the  romisier  of  their  sovereigns.  Fortuitous  evenu  am 
not  comprehended  in  the  reach  of  human  prescience ;  »ucll 
must  be  consigned  to  those  vulgar  superstitions  which  nm> 
suiiie  to  discover  the  issue  of  buaaaa  events,  without  nra» 
tending  to  any  human  knowledge.  There  is  nolhinf  mn 
pentatural  m  ihe  prescience  of  the  phikisiK»her. 

Sometunes  predictions  have  been  conflemned  as  bkw 
ones,  which,  when  scrutinized,  we  can  scarcely  deem  lo 
have  failed  :  they  may  have  been  aorompUshed,  and  they 
may  again  revolve  on  us.  In  1749,  Dr  Hartley  publ»lie4 
hu '  Observations  on  Man  ;*  and  predi^ed  the  £ill  of  ibn 
existing  governments  and  hierardiiee  in  two  simple  pre* 
positions ;  among  others— 

Pbop.  81 .  It  is  probable  that  all  the  civil  |nTsiiw«iiii 
will  be  overturned.  * 

Prop.  8S.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  Ibnne  «f 
church-government  will  be  diesolved. 

Many  were  alarmed  at  these  predicted  (alls  of  dwrck 
and  stale.  Lady  Charlotte  Wnntworih  asked  Hartley 
when  there  terrible  things  would  happen  7      The  aasw^ 

•  f  the  predictor  was  not  leas  awful ;  <  1  am  an  old  man,  and 
shall  not  live  to  see  them :  but  you  are  a  young  womaa, 
and  probably  will  see  them.'  In  the  suheeqiient  revolution* 
of  America  and  of  France,  and  peihaps  now  of  Spain,  sve 
can  hardly  deny  that  these  prediciions  had  failed.  A  ibiw 
tuiious  event  has  once  more  thrown  hack  Europe  into  its 
old  corners ;  but  we  still  revolve  in  a  circle,  and  what  ia 
now  dark  and  remote  may  again  come  round,  when  tine 
has  performed  ns  vreat  cycle.  There  was  a  propheiiral 
pas»age  in  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  regarding  thn 
church,  which  kmg  occupied  the  speculations  of  its  en* 
pounders.  Hmiker  indeed  seemed  lo  have  done  what  llv 
predictor  of  human  events  should  do !  he  fixed  on  the  peritnl 
of  its  accitmplishment.    In  1697,  he  declared  that  it  would 

*  peradventure  fall  out  to  be  three  sco'e  and  ten  years, 
or  if  strength  do  awe,  into  four  acorw!*  Those  wh* 
had  outlived  the  revolution  in  1641,  when  the  long  parlin* 
meiit  pulled  down  the  ecclesiastical  eaiablbhmcnt,  and 
sold  the  church-lands,--a  circumMance  which  Hooker 
had  contemplated — and  were  afterwards  returned  to  their 
places  on  ihe  Restoration,  imacined  that  the  prediction 
had  not  yet  been  completed  and  were  looking  with  great 
anxiety  towards  the  year  1677.  for  the  close  of  this  extra* 
ordinary  predictioo  !  When  Bishop  Barlow,  in  1676,  was 
consulted  on  il,  he  endeavoured  to  dissipate  the  panic,  by 
referring  loan  o!d  historian,  who  had  reproached  our  na- 
titin  for  their  prooenesa  lo  prophecies !  The  prediction  ol 
the  venerable  Hooker  in  truth  had  been  fully  accomplished, 
and  Ihe  event  had  occurred  without  Bishop  Barkiw  hay. 
iag  recurred  to  it ;  so  easy  it  seems  to  forget  what  we  die- 
like to  remember !  The  period  of  time  was  too  literally 
taken  and  seems  to  have  been  only  the  figurative  ex|>ree- 
sion  of  man's  ate  in  sciifttural  language,  which  Hooker 
had  employed ;  but  no  one  will  now  deny  that  this  pre- 
scient sace  had  profoundly  foreseen  the  results  of  that  rising 
party,  whose  designs  on  church  and  sute  were  dearly  de* 
picted  in  his  own  luminous  view. 

The  philos«iphical  predictirr  in  (bretelling  a  crisis,  Ironi 
the  a|>pea ranees  of  things,  will  not  rashly  assign  the  period 
of  time;  for  ilie  crisis  which  he  antiapates  is  cakolated 
on  by  that  inevitable  march  of  events  which  generate  eadl 
other  if]  human  affairs:  but  the  period  is  always  dubious, 
being  either  regarded  or  accelerated  by  circumstances  of  • 
nature  incapable  of  enterin;  into  this  moral  ariihmelic.  Il 
b  probable,  that  revoluii«»n,  simi'ar  to  that  of  France,  would 
have  occurred  in  this  country,  had  it  not  been  oounterad* 
ed  by  the  feniu^  of  Pitt.  Iii  1618,  it  was  easy  to  fbr«fell| 
by  the  political  progtmstics,  that  a  mifhty  war  thrnoghonc 
EiiropA  must  necespanly  orctir.  At  that  moment,  ob> 
serves  Bayle,  the  house  of  Austria  aimed  at  an  univeranl 
m'^narrhy;  the  conseqoettt  domineerinff  spirit  of  ttie  «fc» 
nisters  oif  the  Emperor  and  the  kiu^  ^  ~ 


CURIOSiriES   OF 


lliair  rlan.  Ths  cflijru  of  Eunip*  woul 
r^Hlaed!  Thu  •Ids  oTilfoni  profBuHH 
—and  when  u  Isnulh  il  broke  nut.  il  lui 
Thmtppiotchiai  lh«  duntKin  oTlhewir 
prtAtciadi  bulthe  p«nod  of  its  lenniiuiio 

Then  it,  hawanr.a  ipirii  of  pnBiieal  n 
pviuntralD  iHus  bsjoiHl  ih"   '    ------- 


B  ArBL  of  I   opmoil  ih*  ir 


li-i  ita  rhr  nece^iarj  depcndtfocA  tif  «&«■ 
in.  iml  <•«  hi>«  •hn.n  Ihai,  lapdM  % 

n  nffdn  rrrolTa  in  ■  eiicb ;  mod  »■  k«* 


pioye  llMa  ihaj  w  unphiloanphKel.  Kiioil  the  rrf  inner 
pone  lied  ui  exuiordirwrjr  p-vrtiun  oT  ihii  i^riil  pnjphfhc 
ooofidrnce:  he  ipfCAii  lo  hive  prtjiciad  eefcrei  remirk- 

(ilal.  coddeoiaed  lo  1  pHef  «  Ruchrik,  he  predicled  Ihll 
'  witbin  mo  ot  thf-e  tear.,  ha  ehwld  pr-ich  Uie  foapei  u 
flwBl  Qile.'e  <B  Edinhlr^  ;'  en  imprubaUa  cvenl,  otueh 
bappaneJ.     Of  Mary  and   DarDley^  he  prufWHiiiud,  ihat 

taia  cmnhrow.'  Oiher  eirikni  pndiOKiM  ofiheikailH 
cf  TfKHBU  Miiiland,  ind  uT  KirkiLdy  tfQrtaiit,  and  iha 
■Iniiiit  he  aiilemnlji  giTB  Ii>iha  Re)|eni  Murrair  nm  In  (o 
10  Lialiih^H,  where  ha  vraa  aJuaaamaiDd,  oci^aaioned  a 
barbarntta  peiiple  tn  ima^ma  thai  iha  proph^l  Kftni  had 


klB^t  f'ienlt,  and  had  IM  Spanish  almiinic  laid  baTort 
hia  majaetjr.  Thai  hi(hupiriied  inmarch  ihanhaj  Ihral 
(or  ih«ir  foliciiudB,  bill  uil«rii  ehihia.)  ihe  pro  lieiion ;  "he 
aaant  oceurred,  and  ia  Iha  CJlntfini  yaar  ihe  S|ianHh  rriei 


oceaiUDnMlv  iTmck  al  (ha  Jeranmi'le  of  hnmir  GeiirM* 
accounl  for  nianj'   prcdicLiiaiii  «  rhia  'tIhba.  wilhcmr   ihe 


the  nvmiMaiiee  and  iIb  eiihedrale.— '  The  bail  waj 
kea^  the  raokl  Frum  ntiimini.  il  lo  pull  ihxen  rheir  ntM 
In  ihe  eaae  uf  iha  prrdiclioo  oT  Ihr  ditaih  ot  Hanry  i 

iiulrunieni  for  Iheit  purpoaa  bj  Ihow  Hh"  *ere.  It  ap- 
pear* that  ruimnire  'if  Eleiirj^e  aieaiainJtion  were  rife  In 
Spain  and  lialy.  bafnTe  the  aeeni  occmrad.     Such  — "■ 


naTbeonlhatdarknee*.  wkkhlbarllnd 


knowledite  of  Ihe  pan. 

II  I*  (acred,  when  eiperianiM  affonli  panBt!) 

If k  ^hieh  „,  „erwb«loi  whea  -. 

in,lhepre«:,«,l.,air.m..   M 


oerabla  H.ioker  hai  proTuundlj  ubaarriTd,  that  ''the  kr« 

and  iniihi  lA  (d*ar«(nei,  ■>  ihroufh  daTcci  of  c->uHiJ  ii 

ihnia  ihii  ihiaild  hate  uphald  and  defended  ihc  nn>e.  * 

The  phitowiphy  of  hiiiorj  blrnd'  the  paai  wiib  the  (n- 

a  ponioa  of  the  ulherl  The  iclual  itaia  at  a  tfaitif  u  u 
eeiearil*  dMerminad  ha  Lie  anlaeedant,  and  Ihu  profiac 
•iTelyihrnufh  Iha  chain  oThantn  ann:  »;  wbila  >iU 
preeanl  ii  alwayi  Till  uf  Iba  fulura,'  aa  Laibniii  bai  ha>- 
|iily  FXprancd  the  idna. 

A  new  and  braiiiiTnl  lighi  ii  ihui  thrown  arrr  Iha  •■- 
nail  '<r  minliind,  by  iha  anal'igiei  and  Ihe  parallali  <i  it- 

ighleenlh;  and  Iha  i 


1«  Iher  (hall  ai 


Iheir  dalai,  Ihara  wnild  be  nnna  in 
,  and  iranini  their  inatilabla  eflecta. 
hiiade  liva  nnly  among  the  iliadowi 


II  be,  whu  ie  ana  'if  the  peiipLe  and  one  of  ihe  laanaJ, 
e  inie  philiviopher,  vi^wji  ihe  na^uiaJ  isndeney  apd  la^ 
inationi  which  are  preparing  for  Ihe  futurr  I 


n  niipnidad  «tZ 


undeliBJible,  with  oei:uli  faneiei,  perpeiual'ir  befiaaiiit 
aial  iiaae'  rndini,  ivara  daiiihiful  aa  ih>  ihiftiac  catrin*  d 

liirfv:  whan  ihrv  lookr-d  ihroiifh  an  opiic  tube,  thra  kr> 
h^rnd  ihav  wara  bokinjF  inio  Fiiturilr ;  or.  Htartinf  at  B'lait 
ehad'iw  darkaniiii  iha  ijlaa<v  cl.dH.'hrheld  Iha  abaro'  pif^ 


.t  of  lbs  Ri.ral  Soctrly.      Phila 

■  ■Wlv-amgleoe 


Mhen.  Ihay 
raer  Ihe  linl 


auihnnir  of  fiFW  honaK  men— whw 


.lap  each 

£ift«) 

diaoorarar  xbiapared  lo 

the  few.  wM 

ha1(.««ce 

^ra.  of  n..«ra,  or  pl,y«l 

with  wane  iwf 

of  an :  « 

ditk~ila  pn-' 

(brmrd-h 

«l,  wil 

^'lT,  ^ghl  bTre  £^i 

OM  wbh  r^t 

Ih1>  ebont  im  and  ha  • 

rmbalhniM 

Wbrledea 

Rim] 

tlona  had  bafiin.  Ken  am 

Hapeneini 

wl  int» 

thl.ln.portlMpTlorlpl.ma, 

of  hi.  own 

morapra'Wal 

ucir; 

illicanl  Fnindl 

■in.a 

prxlfnuf 

ha O-iremnirni.'    HailiiMniaatbg  aibmbT  Aa 

Wre::l  n 

olulkHl 

Ihaaeihlnr 

„T™- 

bliihaawainlblraMd 

toheinmbr 
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MH.  Tllfi  (•!»«»  of  thii  lonri  of 
trmei  cuehuHxt  aputinriiu,  wlicrn  ihg  iiliiunn  lewwJ 
U  itir  or  took  ilnul  ihem ;  whiJa  ihe  phil«o|ibFr(  Ukib- 
mItu  hilf  imuinHl  Umj  wrrs  ibc  TEry  ihaunuiur|i,  fur 
wbich  (ht  Build  (i»  ihsn  u»  much  cndii,  ti  Ium  (ir 
tlHir  quisLl      Would  *>  run   iTUr    th<  (badavi  IB  tbi 

«:t£  (hsir  •!«,  (nd  bdwn  all  thcj  eonila  la  lu ;  and 

two  for  !Ktr  Qwn  drcEmiiu.  Tber  an  Ibe  fairt  uks  and 
lk<  Aiabiia  ni|hu'  (aUrlaiimaau  oT  SewDU.  Bai  iT 
die  raiiinr  11  piuhbomir  Dathcniatica]  and  JogieiJ,  h«  will 
Aolj  b;  hvldnig  u|>  a  ^raal  lorch  a|aiiiil  Iha  mualiii  cu^ 

can  Milj  lake  place  bj  carsTull/  k«i|iui(  biiDKjr  in  Iba 

Whal  a  nibJKt,  werr  I  to  nler  <m  il,  would  be  llw 
narraii'M  oT  auf^icaJ  imicnl  Th«a  praciviii  rDluata 
haTC  besn  M  conaiantl;  wailed  bjr  Ibe  proTase,  that  now  a 
booh  of  real  aa|K  rcquirifi  •dom  io  Bud  il,  ai  well  u  • 
na^iciaN  ifl  lue  lU   Albt-rmi  MavimB,  or  Albrn  r. 

enviiWe  ipiibo!  from  hii  lumanie  Dr  OroM,  a*  am  Hugo 
Onxiiu — Ihie  tua,  in  hi«  'Adnurahlo  Secreia'  daliren 
hia  opiaioB  Ihai  liieie  booki  uT  nagic  ihould  be  Bmi  pte- 

wef<  not  intelligilJe  ia  ibe  Ihirtef^oih  cealurj*;  but,  iT  AJ- 
I — ....  1 ^  mecalculaied,  in  Ihe  prwatBi  dajr  Ihej-  raa^ 

iiraiia(ra'n,aDd  Ihe  Ealeidoaeape.  wtib  all  lU  iuteimiBable 
nHilii|AcalHini  of  bims,  li)>  al  band,  Cur  iwo  eeBluriu  in 
BapliHa  PnOa'.'Naiui.l  Mape/     The  aUwl  Triihfc 


■eiieniad  •onxi   pu|^^  dsBiiiu,  Wienii  au(iii  u  ban 
Albenua  Mainui,  for  ihirtf  jean,  had  aenr  i  laiij 

tbraw  *uch  *  ipinl  inu  hu  inaB  Ol  braaa,  thai  ii  waa  m. 

porledbia  growita  waa  naiblei  biafeel,  lap, 

fleni,i»ck,  and  bead,  eapaoded,  aad  Bads  ij 

Id| ne  unair  bI  numiiie  one  eiuiea  loo  niahry  I 

air.      Tnn  naa  oT  braaa,  whea  ha  naeb«d  En  ■ 

wte  to  loquaeHiH,  Ihat  Albert**  BUMer,  itic  (real  adwaa- 

lic  Tbooai  A(|u>Bai,  eoe  daf,  lind  of  bu  babWe,  aad  da. 


tyk^' 


be  I     Ma|ieal  tern 


and  irnl  ihreeorruur  learei  iiuSed  with  the  naiHacf 


Dlie  ;  Ihougb  whether  bcadi  of  braaa  eaa  aprak, 

|inifihHr>  **>  indeed  a  lubject  uf  prtdbwid  b>> 

iw  a  I  <J<"^i  a"^"  al  a  later  penod.     Naudj,  who  Benr  <)»«»■ 

Bat,  .  1^  ^be  naiure  dT ihu  new  apeaca  of  anioial,  baa  bo  doubt 

big  bniFB  heada  bad  a  avnaiiife  aod  reaKuiOf  naiure,  or 
wbMher  dtiDoiH  ipohe  la  them  1  But  braaa  baa  doi  Iba 
TkuIij  of  pronding  tia  own  B^riahmeDI,  aa  wa  aee  in 

plaoii,   iod  thenrore  the;  wer>   lot  eeniiiiTB;   aiid  aa 

know  nolhini  but  Ibe  rmun  :  wiib  Ihe  paai  aod  ibe  pteh 
eat  Iber  teeoied  totatlji  unacquamted,  ao  thai  Ibev  maat- 
orj  ami  their  obeereaiioa  wore  verr  hmitsd  ;  andaa  for  Iba 

oTbra^!  Thia  Iramed  man  Ih-B  infMa,  ihal  ■  Tboae  bra- 
mn  heada  could  hare  no  reaBDBUi  faculiiea,  for  Buthioi  al- 

anxeouUcaBiradici;  aad  hanni  aaid  their  aaji,  fou  augbt 


derili, 

and  w 

lb  Ihcir  evoca 
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e  dealh  ef  hia 

h«e 
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whow 
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eof,hi,iZ! 
■**  writing;  For 
mad  a  mode  oT 
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all  Ihe 

work 

while  he  eont. 
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hare  goi  Dui  ufii.  Had  they  had  anr  lib  in  thn,  woiM 
ihej'  BOI  hare  amred,  ai  wed  ai  apulien  T  Lda  iUrlir  ■« 
but  molioa,  bul  Ihej  hadnolunga,  noiplaen;  aDd,in  fcet, 
though  Ihey  ipoke,  Ihrj  bad  no  longu-  Wai  a  dery  in 
then  T     I  ihink  noi,     Tel  wh;  ihould  men  ban-  taki.-B  all 


isrs: 


bHBobiaiaedbjrFrvihlin:  and  ihe  oiher.of  Far  moreu 
t»our  a(n«llun<ta,  majr  perehanee  be  bund  hi.kim 
•ome  cr.rflH-  which  baa  be-B  orerknked  in  ibe  ■  Opiii^ 
jui  of  Dur  '  Docior  nirabilu.'  Do  we  lau(h  al  th^ir  w 
(Kal  woriii  of  an  J  Are  we  ouraelTe.  tueh  iodiffer. 
artiall  T     Corneliui  Alrippa,  belbri  '  .  .      — 

of  Ihe  Am  anrf  Sr.,rrw,:>  »...ri_ 


anddrniDni.     Oniood 

lu,  Plolinui,  Janblicui  __ 

rf  Ihl'Cr"™'r,rt1irJri,""""'  '*"'""  "PP'''^^'"'™ 
juMaiour  lower  armorphere  i.  roll  oT  bird" ouf  water,  of 
fi.^«qd.«reanl.ofiniwciB.  Yellhii  o«iiliphilo!.nph,r, 
who  knew  perfrcilr  eight  Unguagee,  and  married  iwo 
wwea,  with  whom  he  hid  nerer  eichinied  a  hanh  word 
n  arj  of  Ihem,  waa  ereijF  where  aroidad  aa  harin*  br  hii 
■i^,  for  h»  companioB,  a  peraonage  no  len  than  a  dennn ! 
Th.i  wai  a  great  black  dog  whom  he  luAWed  lo  itrHch 

*'."S!!'  ^"  *^  ''™  I™' ""  '*"  "^'■''  "f  Ii™  and  hg. 

E:   The  trWh  waa  aflerwardi  boldlr  aaaened  br  Wie™. 
leanieddon«lK,who  beKerrd  ihai  bii  muler'adog 
wreallf  BMhiBg  n»ri  than  wh.1  he  .pp^-ared!    'Ib^ 

M.^  W^,  bnt'or'a  .^c^a*="i''."nd"'ht«  "ofl'n™ 


Otir  profound  philoaopber  war  nth 
qneiiion  whether  Iheee  braien  heada 
Why  ibaiid  nm  a  nia  if  braaa  ipeak,  i 
whiaper,  a  aialue  plaj  cbeaa,  and  braia  G 
(bmird  Ihe  whole  prueeaa  of  dlfciiion  1    Another  BagKal 
inren^iiio  baa  been  ndiculed  with  equal   reaMn.      A  n»- 

in  the  alreel ;  and  be,  parikularij  ao.  bj  baring  hunaa  Ia4 
lo  drink  under  hia  windjw.  He  made  a  Bugnl  borae  of 
wood,  accwdug  lo  one  of  ihe  buoka  of  Harotea,  which 
peifecily  aniwered  ila  purpoaa,  frighieniog  away  tb«  hor- 
aea,  or  rather  Ihe  grooma !  the  wooden  horaa,  do  doublt 

Ere  Bome  palpaMa  kick.    The  aatae  Bwgical  ilor*  laight 
„    ,  ^  re  been  lokl  of  Dr  Frai^lia,  who  tinding  lhat  uadi^r  hi* 

liee  inlo  a  ttZ-     ^'"'""  '*'  paaamgera  bad  diacueered  a  ipoi  which  livcj 

•deleeiricalfire-After'afowJemarkabbibci. 
rrred,  which  al  a  fonaer  perwd  had  lodged  iba 
■r  of  (lectricilT  in  ihe  iDouiailHM.  Ibe  aMdara 
needed  jual  ai  wall  la  the  ancieBI,  who  ba4 
ofcMiBiBgorertbebeokaofHenea.  laalead 
leaa  work!  of  BUi|ie,  lei  ua  rtibar  bi  eiBi 

IcbemialB  hare  aOunM 


■rily,  Ibai  of  pi.illlhj'ri",'p'*r'l'     3'"''?!^ 


Agrippa  bad  lireB  hi 

(Aa  waa  catad  Mod* 


•    Iw 


the   WBfta   of  lli 
heir  grand  apennian  dnpaired  of.     If  Ihej  hare  of  li 


menl  of  Ihe  itral  nirilerr.     In  iho  comnenlarj  ob  thw 
precioua  werfcof  Iba  akfcaniat  Nonoa  who  i  n  mi  ila. 
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*  Be  (bou  Id  a  pUc«  Kcrec  dj  ihjitelf  alone. 
That  no  men  see  or  hear  what  thou  •halt  car  or  doDe. 
TriuC  not  thj  friend  too  much  whereeoe*er  thou  fo, 
For  he  thou  truateai  be«t,  eometyme  maj  be  thj  foe.* 

Aahmole  obserTee,  that  *  Norton  girea  ezceedinf  food 
^f  ice  to  the  student  in  this  science  where  he  bids  him  be 
Mcret  in  the  carrying  on  of  bis  studies  and  operations,  and 
■ot  to  let  an^  one  know  of  his  undertakings  but  his  good 
angel  and  himself;  and  such  a  close  and  retired  breast  had 
Norton's  master,  who, 

*  When  men  disputed  of  colours  of  the  rose. 
Be  would  not  qpeak,  but  kept  hinuelf  full  close  !* 

We  regret  that  b^  each  learing  all  his  knowledge  to  *  his 
food  angel  and  himself,'  it  has  happened  that  *  the  good 
•Bgels,*  nave  kept  it  all  to  themselves ! 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  if  thoj  could  not 
thvays  eitract  gold  out  of  lead,  their  sometimes  succeeded 
ia  washing  away  the  pimples  on  laditfa'  faces,  notwith* 
alanding  that  Sir  Kenelm  Oigby  poisoned  his  most  beau- 
tiful lady,  because,  as  Sancbo  wouki  have  said,  he  was 
•Be  of  those  who  would  '  have  his  bread  whiter  than  the 
finest  wheaten.*  Van  Helmont,  who  could  not  succeed  in 
4iscovering  the  true  elixir  of  life,  however  hit  on  the  spirit 
«f  hartshorn,  which  for  a  good  while  he  considered  was  the 
wonderful  eUair  itself,  restoring  to  life  persons  who  seem- 
ed to  have  lost  it.  And  ihoueh  this  dfeligbtful  enthusiast 
•ould  not  raise  a  ghost,  yet  he  thought  he  had ;  for  he 
faiced  something  aerial  fifom  spa-water,  which  mistaking 
for  a  ghost,  he  gave  it  that  very  name;  a  name  which  we 
•till  retain  in  gt»t  from  the  German  gmti,  or  ghost !  Par- 
•eelstts  carried  the  tiny  spirits  about  him  in  the  hilt  of  his 
grral  sword!  Having  first  discovered  the  qualities  of 
laudanum,  this  illustrious  quack  made  use  of  it  as  an  uni- 
Wraal  remedy ;  and  diatribuied,  in  the  form  of  pills,  which 
be  carried  in  the  basket-hilt  of  his  sword ;  the  operations 
lie  perfijrmed  were  as  rapid  as  they  seemed  magical. 
Doubtless  we  have  lost  some  inconceivable  secrets  by  some 
tnexpected  occurrences,  which  the  secret  itself,  it  would 
•eem,  ougl\t  to  have  prevented  taking  place.  When  a 
philosopher  had  discovered  the  art  of  prolonging  life  to  an 
Indefinite  period,  it  is  most  provoking  to  find  that  he 
ahould  have  allowed  himself  to  die  at  an  early  age !  We 
have  a  very  authentic  history  from  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
himself,  that  when  he  went  in  disguise  to  Tisit  Descartes 
at  his  retirement  at  Esmond,  lamenting  the  brevity  of  life, 
which  hindered  philosophers  getting  on  in  their  studies,  the 
French  philosopher  assured  him  that  *  he  had  considered 
that  matter ;  to  render  a  man  immortal  was  what  he  could 
not  promise,  but  that  be  was  rery  sure  it  was  possible  to 
lengthen  out  his  life  to  the  period  of  the  patriarchs.'  And 
when  his  death  was  announced  to  the  world,  the  ahb6  Pi- 
•ot,  an  ardent  disciple,  for  a  long  time  would  not  believe  it 
poesible ;  and  at  length  insisted,  that  if  it  had  occurred. 
It  must  have  been  owing  to  some  mistake  of  the  philoso- 
phers. 

The  late  Holcrofk,  Loulherbourgh,  and  Cosway,  im- 
agined that  they  should  escape  the  vulgar  era  of  scriptu- 
ral life  by  reorganizing  their  old  bones,  and  mobtening 
their  dry  marrow ;  their  new  principles  of  vitality  were 
supposed  by  them  to  be  found  in  the  powers  of  the  mind  ; 
this  seemed  more  reasonable,  but  proved  to  be  as  little 
•fficacious  as  those  other  philosophers  who  imaginn  they 
have  detected  the  hidden  principle  of  life  in  the  eefs 
firiskiug  in  vinegar,  and  allude  to  *  the  book-binder  who 
crestM  the  book-worm !' 

Paracelsus  has  revealed  to  us  one  of  the  erandest  se- 
crets of  nature.  When  the  world  began  to  disnute  on  the 
rery  existence  of  the  elementary  folk,  it  was  then  that  he 
boliily  offered  to  give  birth  to  a  fairy,  and  has  sent  down  to 
posterity  the  recipe.  He  describes  the  impurity  which  is 
to  be  transmuted  into  such  purity,  the  gross  elements  of  a 
delicate  fairy,  which,  fixed  in  a  phial,  placed  in  fuming 
dung,  will  in  due  time  settle  into  a  full-grown  fairy,  burst- 
ing through  its  vitreous  prison— on  the  virifying  principle 
by  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  hatched  their  eggs  in 
ovens.  I  recollect  at  Dr  l^armer's  sale  the  leaf  which 
.  preserved  this  recipe  for  making  a  fairy,  forcibly  folded 
down  by  the  learned  commentator ;  from  which  we  must 
infer  the  credit  he  gave  to  the  experiment.  There  was  a 
greatness  of  mind  in  Paracelsus,  who.  having  fumiMhed 
a  recioe  to  make  a  fairy,  had  the  delicacy  to  refrain  frnm 
it.  Even  Baptista  P  >rta,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
philosophers,  does  not  denv  the  posnibilitv  of  eneen<iering 
•realures,  which  '  at  their  full  growth  shall  not  exceed  the 


size  of  a  mouse :'  but  he  adds  *  they  are  only  pretty  boim 
dogs  to  play  with.'  Were  these  akin  to  the  fanes  a^ 
Paracelsus? 

They  were  well  convinced  of  the  existence  of  such  el6> 
mental  beings ;  frequent  accidents  in  mines  showed  tha 
potency  of  the  metallic  spii  ts ;  which  so  tormented  the 
workmen  m  some  of  the  German  miues,  by  bliiMlness, 
giddiness,  and  sudden  sickness,  that  \hey  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  mines  well  known  to  be  rich  in  nilver. 
A  metallic  spirit  at  one  sweep  annihilated  twelve  minrrs, 
who  were  all  found  dead  together.  The  fact  was  tmquea- 
tionable ;  and  the  safety-lamp  was  undiscovered  ! 

Never  was  a  philosophical  imaginalion  more  beautiful 
than  that  exquisite  PalingeneaU,  as  it  has  been  termed 
from  the  Greek,  or  a  regeneration ;  or  rather,  the  appa- 
ritions of  animate  and  plants.  Schott,  Kircher,  Gaffarel, 
Borelli,  Digby,  and  the  whole  of  that  admirable  school, 
discovered  in  the  ashes  of  plants  their  primitive  fonns, 
which  were  again  raised  up  by  the  force  of  heat.  Nothing, 
they  say,  perishes  in  nature  ;  all  is  but  a  continual  inn,  or 
a  revival.  -  The  scmina  of  resurrection  are  concealed  in 
extinct  bodies,  as  in  the  blood  of  man;  the  asheji  of 
roses  will  again  revive  into  roses,  though  smaller  and  paler 
than  if  they  had  been  planted :  unsubstantial  and  unodo- 
riferous,  they  are  not  roses  which  grew  on  rote-trees,  but 
their  delicate  apparitions ;  and,  like  apparition;*,  they  are 
aeen  but  for  a  moment!  The  proceiis  of  the  Palinfgefumt^ 
this  picture  of  immortality,  is  described.  These  philoso- 
phers having  hurst  a  flower,  by  calcination  disengaged  the 
salts  from  its  ashes,  and  deposited  them  in  a  glass  phial ; 
a  chemical  mixture  acted  on  it;  till  in  the  fermentation 
they  assumed  a  bluish  and  spectral  hue.  This  dust,  thus 
excited  by  heat,  shoots  upwards  into  its  primitive  f  trm*; 
by  sympathy  the  parts  unite,  and  while  each  is  returning 
to  its  destined  place,  we  see  distinctly  the  stalk,  the  leaves, 
and  the  flower,  arise :  it  is  the  pale  spectre  of  a  flower 
coming  slowly  forth  from  its  ashes.  The  heat  passes 
away,  the  magical  scene  declines,  till  the  who!*)  matter 
again  precipitates  itself  into  the  chaos  at  the  bottom.  This 
vegetable  phoenix  lies  thus  concealed  in  its  cold  aiihe«,  till 
the  presence  of  heat  produces  this  resurrection — in  its 
absence  it  returns  to  its  death.  Thus  the  dead  naturally 
revive ;  and  a  corpse  may  give  out  its  shadowy  reanima- 
lion,  when  not  ti»o  deeply  buried  in  the  earth.  Bodies 
corrupted  in  their  graves  have  risen,  paniculaHy  the 
murdered  ;  for  murderers  are  apt  to  bury  their  victims  in  a 
slight  and  hasty  manner.  Their  salts,  exhaled  in  vapoor 
by  means  of  their  fermentation,  have  arranged  them«eives 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  formed  those  phantoms, 
which  at  night  have  often  terrified  the  passing  spectstor, 
as  authentic  history  witnesses.  They  have  opened  the 
graves  of  the  phantom,  and  discovered  the  bleeding  corpse 
beneath  ;  hence  ii  is  astonishing  how  many  ghosts  mav  be 
seen  at  night  after  a  recent  battle,  staiiding  over  their 
corpses!  On  the  same  principle,  my  old  philosopher 
GaflTarel  conjectures  on  the  raining  of  frogs ;  but  ihe«e 
frogs,  we  must  conceive,  ran  only  be  the  ghosts  of  frogs; 
and  Gaffarel  himself  has  modestly  ofjened  this  fart  by  a 
*  peradventure.  A  more  sati«>factory  origin  of  ghosts 
modern  philosophy  has  not  aflTorded. 

And  who  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  ghosts  f 
for,  as  Dr  More  forcibly  says,  «  That  there  should  be  so 
universal  a/ome  and/ear  ol  that  which  never  was,  nor  is, 
nor  can  be  ever  in  the  world,  is  to  me  the  greatest  miracle 
of  all.  If  there  had  not  been,  at  some  time  or  other,  tree 
miracles,  it  had  not  been  so  easy  to  impose  on  the  people 
by  false.  The  alchemist  would  never  go  about  to  sophisti- 
cate metals  to  pass  them  off*  for  true  gold  and  silver, 
unless  that  such  a  thing  was  acknowledged  aa  true  gold 
and  silver  in  the  world.' 

The  PharmacopoBia  of  those  limes  combintnl  more  of 
morals  with  medicine  than  our  own.  They  discovered 
that  the  agate  rendered  a  man  eloquent  and  even  witty; 
a  laurel  leaf  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  skull,  fortifi«^  the 
memory ;  the  brains  of  fowls,  and  birds  of  swift  wing, 
wonderfully  helped  the  imagination.  All  such  specifics 
have  not  disappeared,  and  have  greatly  reduced  the 
chances  of  an  invalid  recovering,  that  which  perhaps  he 
never  po»ses«ed.  L^ntils  and  rapenieed  were  a  certain 
cure  for  the  small  pox,  and  yrry  obvioiiolv,  their  grains 
resembling  the  spots  of  thi«  disea<>e.  They  di«<w»vered 
that  those  who  lived  on  *  fair  plants  became  fair,  those  on 
fruitful  ones  were  never  barren;  on  the  prinririle  thai 
Hercules  acquired  his  mighty  strength  by  feeding  on  tha 
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■arrow  of  lions.     But  th«ir  uImhuum,  provided  they  w«re 
ccMiiBe,  #eero  to  have  b««n  wonderrutiy  0|>«rative ;  and 
Md  we  the  same  confidence,  and  melted  down  the  {(ukieas 
w«  five  phyticiana,  engraving  on  them  talismanic  figurea, 
I  would  answer  for  the  good  effects  of  the  eiperimeot. 
MaiMkS,  indeed,  has  utterly  ridiculed  the  occult  virtues  of 
talismans,  in  his  defence  of  Virgil,  accused  of  being  a 
■Mfician :   tlie  poet,  it  aeems,  cast  into  a  well  a  talisman 
of  a  horse-leech,  graven  on  a  plate  of  gold,  to  diive  away 
the  great  number  of  horse-leeches  which  infested  Naples. 
Naiid^  po!iitively  denie:*  that  talismans  ever  poasessed  any 
auch  occult  virtues  :  Gaffarel  regrets  that  ao  judicious  a 
man  as  Naud^  should  have  gone  this  length,  giving  the  lie 
to  so  many  autheni  ic  authors  ;  and  Naud^'s  paradox  is 
indeed,  as  siranjre  as  his  denial ;  he  suspects  the  thing  ia 
lioi  true  because  it  is  so  generally  told  !     '  It  leads  one  to 
■uspect,*  says  he,  '  as  animals  are  said  to  have  been 
driven  away  from  so  many  places  by  these  talismans, 
whether  they   were  ever  driven  from  any  one   place.* 
Gaffarel,  suppressing  by  his  good  tem|>er  b'w  indignant 
feeling  at  such    reasoning,  turns  the  paradox   on  its 
maker :— *  A;*  if,  because  of  the  great  number  of  battles 
that  Hannibal  iit  reported  to  have  fought  with  the  Romans, 
we  might  not,  by  the  same  reason,  doubt   whether  be 
ftiught  any  one  with  them.*     The  reader  rotist  be  aware 
that  the  strength  of  the  arcument  lies  entirely  with  the  firm 
believer  in  laliisroans.  Gaffarel,  indeed,  who  paaeed  has  days 
ia  collecting    *  Curiotit^s  inouie,*  is  a  roost  autheniie 
historian  of  unparalleleii  events,  even  in  bis  own  times  ! 
Such  as  that  heavv  rain  in  Poitou,  which  showered  down 
*  petites  bestioles,'  little  creatures  like  bishops  with  their 
mitres,  and  monkn  with  their  capuchins  over  their  heads ; 
il  is  true,  afterwards  they  all  turned  into  butterflies  ! 

The  museums,  the  cabinets,  and  the  inventions  of  our 
•arly  viriu<Mi  were  the  baby-house  of  ifhi!o9ophers.  Baptia- 
la  FSma,  Bishop  Wilkins,and  old  Ashmuh?,  were  they  now 
kving,  had  U^en  enroUed^afnong  the  quiet  members  of  The 
Society  of  Arts,'  instead  of  flving  in  ihe  air,  collecting  *  A 
wing  (lir the  phoBuix,  astradiiitm  goes;*  or  catching  the  dis- 
loiated  syllablex  of  an  old  doting  astrologer.  But  these 
•arlv  dilettanti  had  not  derived  the  same  pleasure  from  the 
use/ill  inventions  of  the  aforesaid  *  S.wieiy  of  Arts,*  as 
they  received  from  what  Cornelius  Asrippa,  in  a  fit  of 
apleen,  calls  '  thin^  vain  and  sufteriluoiH,  invented  to  uo 
other  end  but  for  pomp  and  idle  plravure.*  Baptisia  Porta 
was  more  skilful  in  the  mysteries  of  art  and  nature  than 
any  man  in  his  day.  Having  founded  the  Academia  dc- 
gli  Oziati.  he  held  an  inferior  association  in  his  ownh«Mise, 
called  <£  ^ecreti,  where  none  was  admitted  but  those  elect 
who  had  communicated  some  aeeret ;  for,  in  the  early  period 
of  UKjdem  art  and  science,  the  slightest  novelty  became  a 
■ftcret,  not  to  be  confided  tjo  the  uninitiated.  Poria  was 
unquestionably  a  fine  genius,  a«  hit  works  still  show ;  but 
it  was  his  minforiiine  that  he  aUributi*d  his  own  penetrate 
iae  sagacity  to  his  skill  in  the  art  of  divination.  He  con- 
■Mered  himself  a  pmgnosticaior ;  and,  what  was  mure  un- 
fortunate, some  eminent  persons  really  thoufht  he  was. 
Pr^dictifHifl  and  st^ret^  are  harmlrss,  pruvided  they  are 
Bot  believed  ;  but  his  Holiness  finding  Porta*s  were,  warn- 
ed him  that  nn^ical  sciences  were  great  hinderancet  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  paid  him  the  compliment  to 
forbid  his  prophesyins.  Porta's  genius  was  now  limited,  to 
•stonbh,  and  sometimer,  to  terrify,  the  more  inseninus 
part  of  i  Seereti.  On  entering  his  cabinet,  some  phantom 
of  an  attendant  was  sure  to  be  hovering  in  the  air,  moving 
as  he  who  entered  moved ;  or  he  observed  in  some  mirror 
that  hi*  face  was  twisted  on  the  wrong  side  of  his  shoulders, 
and  did  not  c|uite  think  that  all  was  right  when  he  clapped 
his  hand  on  it ;  or  passing  through  a  darkened  apartment 
a  magical  landscape  hurst  on  him,  with  human  beings  in 
motion,  the  IvHighs  of  trees  bending,  and  the  very  clouds 
passing  over  the  sun ;  or  sometimes  banquets,  battles,  and 
hunting-parties,  were  in  the  same  apartment.  *  All  these 
apectacieiT  my  TienHs  have  witnessed  !  exclaims  the  selfl 
delighted  Baptista  Porta.  When  his  friends  drank  wine 
out  of  the  same  cup  which  he  had  used  they  were  mortifi. 
od  with  wonder  :  for  he  drank  wine,  and  they  only  water ! 
or  on  a  summer's  day,  when  all  complained  of  the  sirocco, 
ho  would  freeze  hi*  guests  with  cold  air  in  the  room  ;  or 
oa  a  fudden.  let  off  a  flying  dragon  to  sail  along  with  a 
cracker  in  its  tail,  and  a  cat  tied  on  i'a  back ;  shrill  was 
tbB  sound,  and  awful  was  the  conctmnon  ;  so  that  it  required 
■troag  nerves,  in  an  a^e  of  apparitions  and  devils,  to  meet 
lliii  great  philosopher  when  in  hia  beat  huoMiir.    Alber- 


tua  Maniua  eBtertained  the  Earl  of  Holland,  aa  that  md 
passed  uiroogb  Cologne,  in  a  severe  winter,  with  a  warn 
summer  "cene,  luxuriant  in  fruits  aod  flowers.  The  faol 
is  related  by  Trithemius— and  this  magical  scene 


ed  with  his  vocal  head,  and  bis  books  de  Semrttu  MuKtnim. 
and  Dt  MvubUUm*^  confirmed  the  accusations  they  raiaed 
j^niinst  the  great  Albert,  for  being  a  mancian.    Hia  apolo" 

Eist,  Theophilus  Raynaud,  is  dnven  so  Bard  to  defend  Al- 
ertus,  that  he  at  once  asserts,  the  winter  changed  to  aiim> 
mer,  ajnd  the  speaking  head,  to  be  two  infiunoua  flaaat 
He  will  not  believe  these  authenticated  facts,  although  h« 
credits  a  miracle  which  proves  the  sancity  of  Albertus^*" 
after  three  centuries,  the  body  of  Albert  the  great  rti 
a%  sweet  as  ever! 

*  Whether  such  enchaimtaenta,'  aa  oM 
cautiously  observeth,  two  ceaiuries  preceding  the  daya  of 
Porta,  were  *  by  craft  or  by  nygromancye,  I  woC  naro.* 
But  that  they  were  not  unknown  to  Chauoer,  appeara  Mi 
his  *  Frankelein*s  Tale,'  where,  minutely  deacribing  tl»n% 
he  communicates  the  same  pleasure  he  must  himself  bava 
received  {tnm  the  ocular  illusions  of  *  the  Tregetoure,'  or 
*  Jogelour.*  Chaucer  ascribes  the  miracle  to  a  *  naimll 
magique  ;*  in  which,  however,  it  was  as  unsettled.  wbatlMr 
the  'Prince  of  Darkneaa'  was  a  party  concerned. 

*  For  I  am  siker  that  there  be  aciencea 
By  which  men  maken  divers  apparenoea 
Swiche  as  th»e  subiil  tregetourea  play. 
For  oft  at  festes  have  I  wel  herd  aay 
That  tregetoures,  within  an  halle  large, 
Have  made  come  in  a  water  and  a  barge, 
And  in  the  halle.  rowen  up  and  doun. 
Sometime  hath  semed  6ome  a  grim  leoun, 
And  sometime  floures  spring  as  ha  a  mede, 
Sometime  a  vine  and  grapes  while  and  rede ; 
Sometime  a  castel  al  of  lime  and  ston, 
And  whan  hem  likeih  voideth  it  anon : 
Thus  semeth  it  to  every  nuinnes  sight.* 

Bishop  Wilkiiis*s  museum  was  visited  by  Evelyn,  adM 
describes  the  sort  of  curiosities  which  occupied  and  smtwed 
the  children  of  science.  *  Here,  too,  there  was  a  boikNf 
statue,  which  gave  a  voice,  and  uttered  words  by  a  kNtg 
concealed  pipe  that  went  to  its  mouth,  whilst  one  apeaka 
through  it  at  a  good  distance  :*  a  circumstance,  which, 
perhaps,  they  were  not  then  aware  revealed  the  wboU 
mystery  of  the  ancient  oracles,  which  they  attributed  la 
demons,  rather  than  to  tubes,  pulleys,  and  wheels.  Tka 
learned  Charles  Patin,  in  his  scientific  travels,  reeordo, 
amofif  other  valuable  productions  of  an,  a  cherrvHrtoaa, 
on  which  were  engraven  about  a  diizen  and  a  halt  of  por- 
traits !  Even  the  greatest  of  human  geniissea,  Leomr* 
do  da  Vinci,  to  attract  the  royal  patronage,  created  a  boa 
which  ran  before  the  French  monarch,  dropping  ^mrtdb 
Ha  from  its  shagi;y  hrea«t.  And  another  philotopher  who 
had  a  spinnet  which  played  and  stopped  at  coromaad, 
mifht  have  made  a  revolution  in  the  arts  and  sciencea, 
had  the  half<«iifl«>d  child  that  was  concealed  in  it  not  beea 
forced,  unluckilv.  to  crawl  into  day-light,  and  thus  it  waa 
proved  that  a  philosopher  might  be  an  impostor! 

The  arts,  as  welt  as  the  sciences,  at  the  first  ii\alittitkNl 
of  the  Royal  Society,  were  of  Ihe  mpat  amusing  daai. 
The  famous  Sir  Samuel  Moreland  had  turned  his  bouao 
into  an  enchanted  p%lace.  Every  thing  was  fiill  of  devieaa, 
which  showeil  art  and  mechanism  in  perfection  :  his  coach 
carried  a  travelling  kitchen ;  for  it  had  a  fire-place  and 
grate,  with  which  tie  could  make  a  soup,  broil  cutleta,  and 
roast  an  eg? ;  and  he  dressed  his  meat  by  clock-work* 
Another  of  these  virtuosi,  who  is  described  as  *  a  gentlo* 
man  of  superior  order,  and  whose  house  was  a  knich* 
knackatory,*  valued  himralf  on  his  multifarious  inventiona, 
but  most  in  '  sowing  salads  in  the  morning,  to  be  cut  for 
dinner.*  The  house  of  Winstanley,  who  afterwards  raiaad 
the  first  Eddystone  light-house,  roust  have  been  the  won- 
der of  the  age.  If  you  kicked  aside  an  okl  slipper,  puiw 
posely  lying  in  your  way,  up  started  a  ghost  before  you ; 
or  if  you  sat  down  in  a  cenara  chair,  a  couple  of  figanlie 
arro^  would  immediatelv  clasp  you  in.  There  was  an  ar* 
hour  in  the  garden,  by  the  skJe  of  a  canal ;  you  had  scarea* 
ly  seated  yourself,  when  you  were  sent  out  afloat  to  tho 
middle  of  the  canal— from  whence  yon  could  not  eaca^ 
till  this  man  of  art  and  science  wound  you  up  to  the  a^ 
hour.  What  was  passinf  at  the  <  Ro'val  Society*  wat 
also  ocenrnng  at  the  *  Aeademie  des  Sciences'  at  Parift 
A  great  and  go«ity  member  of  that  philosophical  body,  aa 
the  departure  of  a  stranger,  would  pomt  to  his  logb,  ta 
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the  iropoHibility  oT  conducting  him  to  the  door ;  yet 
tkfB  Mtonished  vi>iter  never  failed  finding  ihe  virtuoso 
waiting  fur  bim  on  the  outside,  to  make  his  final  bow ! 
While  the  visiter  was  going  down  stairs,  this  inventive 
Mmus  was  descending  with  great  velocity  in  a  machine 
vtom  the  window :  so  that  he  proved,  that  if  a  man  of 
■deiMe  cannot  force  nature  to  walk  down  stairs,  he  may 
drive  her  out  at  the  window ! 

If  they  travelled  at  home,  they  set  off  to  note  down 
■rodigies.  Dr  Plott,  in  a  magnificent  project  of  journey- 
■iig  through  England,  for  the  advantage  of*  Learning  and 
Frade,*  uid  the  discovery  of*  Antiquities  and  other  Cun- 
•tities,'  for  which  he  solicited  the  royal  aid  which  Leiand 
•njoyed,  among  other  notable  designs,  discriminates  a 
dass  thus :  *  Next  1  shall  inquire  of  animals ;  and  first  of 
•trange  people.'^*  Strange  accidents  that  attend  corpora- 
ttooa  of  families,  as  that  the  deans  o(  Rochester  ever 
■oce  the  fcjundation  by  turns  have  died  deans  and  bishops; 
the  bird  with  a  white  breast  tliat  haunts  the  fomily  of  Ok- 
enham  near  Exeter  just  before  the  death  of  any  of  that 
fiunily  ;  the  bodies  ofirees  that  are  seen  to  swim  in  a  pool 
Bear  Brereton  in  Cheshire,  a  certain  warning  to  the  heir 
of  that  honourable  family  to  prepare  for  the  next  world.* 
And  such  remorkables  as  *  Number  of  children,  such  as 
the  Lady  Temnle,  who  before  she  died  saw  seven  hiin* 
dred  descended  from  her.*  This  fellow  of  tiie  Royal  So- 
ciety, who  lived  nearly  to  1700,  was  requested  to  give  an 
edition  of  Pliny  :  we  have  lost  the  benefit  of  a  m<ist  copi- 
ous commentary !  Bishop  Hall  went  to  *  the  Spa.'  The 
wood  about  that  place  was  haunted  not  only  by  '  freeboot- 
ers, but  by  wolves  and  witches;  although  theiie  last  are 
ofttimes  but  one.*  They  were  called  hup$  ganmx  :  and 
the  Greeks,  it  seems,  knew  them  by  the  name  uf  Xvrav- 

5cMroi,  men  wolves ;  witches  that  have  put  on  ihe  nhapes 
those  cruel  beasts.  *  We  saw  a  boy  there,  whose  half-face 
was  devoured  by  one  of  them  near  the  village  ;  yer  so,  as 
that  the  ears  was  rather  cut  than  bitten  ofT.'  Rumour 
lud  spread  that  the  boy  had  had  half  his  face  devoured  ; 
when  it  was  examined,  it  ttimed  out  that  his  ear  had  only 
'been  scratched  !  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
•Jtiatence  of  witch  wolves ;'  fur  Hall  saw  at  LimburKh 
*  one  of  those  miscreants  executed,  who  confessed  on  the 
wheel  to  have  devoured  two  and  forty  children  in  that 
form.*  They  would  probably  have  found  it  difficult  to  have 
■ummoiied  the  mothers  who  had  lost  the  children.  But 
•bservo  our  philosopher's  reasoning ;  '  It  would  aske  a 
large  volume  to  scan  his  problem  of  iyeanthropyj'  He 
baa  Isboriounly  collected  ail  the  evidence,  and  had  added 
bis  arguments :  the  result  offers  a  curious  iusianco  of 
•cute  reasoning  on  a  wron;  principle.* 

Men  of  science  and  art  then,  passed  their  days  in  a 
bustle  of  the  marvelloufi.     I  will   furnish  a  specimen  of 

Ckilosophical  correspondence  in  a  letter  to  old  John  Au- 
ey.  The  writer  betrays  the  ventaiiliiy  of  his  curiosity 
by  very  opposite  discovtsries.  *  Mv  harids  are  so  full  of 
work  t)iat  I  have  no  time  to  transcribe  for  Dr  Henry  More 
an  account  of  the  Barnstable  apparition^Lord  Keeper 
North  would  take  it  kindly  from  you— give  a  sight  of  this 
letter  from  Barnstable,  tu'Dr  Whitchcot.*  He  had  lately 
Beard  oi  a  Scotchman  who  had  btren  carried  by  fairies 
into  France ;  but  the  purpose  of  his  present  letter  is  to 
eommunicate  other  sort  of  apparitions  than  the  ghost  of 
Barnstable.  He  had  gone  to  Glastonbury,  *  to  pick  up  a 
lew  berries  from  the  holy  thorn  which  flowered  n^ery 
Christmas  day.'  The  original  thorn  had  been  cut  down 
by  a  military  saint  in  the  civil  wars ;  but  the  trade  of  the 
place  was  not  damaged,  for  they  had  contrived  not  to  have 
A  single  holy  thorn,  but  several, '  by  grafting  and  inocula- 
tion.' He  promises  to  send  these  <  berries  y  but  requests 
Aubrey  to  inform  '  that  person  of  quality  who  had  rather 
have  a  frwJk,  that  it  was  impossible  tn  cet  one  for  him.  I 
an  told,*  he  adds,  *  that  there  is  a  person  about  Glaston- 

e  HalPs  postiilste  is  thst  Ood*s  work  could  not  admit  of 
any  substantial  chnnre,  which  is  above  the  reach  of  sll  infer* 
nal  powers  -,  but  '  Herein  the  divell  plays  th**  (ioul)Ie  sophist* 
er ;  the  sorcerer  with  sorcerers.  Hee  l)oth  ileindes  the  witches 
conceit  and  the  beholder's  eyes.'  In  a  word,  Hall  believes,  in 
what  he  cannm  understand  I  Yet  Hall  will  not  believe  one  of 
ihe  Catliolic  miracles  of  *  thfe  Virgin  of  Louvain,*  tlioueh  Lip* 
•fus  had  written  a  book  to  commemorate  •  the  godilr-M.'  n« 
Hsil  sarcastically  ca]l<i  her;  Hall  was  tniti,  with  er<^at  indig- 
nation, in  the  shop  of  the  bookseller  of  Lipsius,  that  when 
lanws  the  Fir»l  had  just  looked  over  thia  work,  Iw  filing  it 
down,  vdcifcratiog  *  Damnation  to  him  thai  made  it  and  to  iiim 
An  Wlievss  It  !* 


bury  who  hath  a  nursery  of  them,  which  he  edb  iir  t 
crown  a  piece,'  but  they  are  supposed  not  to  be  *  ol  IbB 
right  kind.' 

The  main  object  of  this  letter  is  the  writer's  *  nnrpirioB 
of  goM  in  this  country  ;'  for  which  he  ofiVsrs  three  rraaona. 
Tacitus  says  there  was  gold  in  Knglsnd,  and  that  Agrippa 
came  to  a  apot  where  he  had  a  prospect  of  Ireland— from 
which  place  he  writes;  secondly,  that  ^  an  honest  man' 
had  in  this  spot  found  stones  from  which  he  had  extract^ 
good  gold,  and  that  he  himself  *  had  seen  in  the  brebea 
atones  a  clear  appearance  of  gold  ;*  and  thirdly,  *  there  ia 
a  story  which  goes  by  tradition  in  that  part  of  the  cooi^ 
try,  that  in  the  hill  alluded  to  there  was  a  door  into  a  bole, 
that  when  any  wanted  money,  they  used  to  go  and  knock 
there,  that  a  woman  used  to  appear,  and  pive  to  such  aa 
ciune.  At  a  time  one  by  greediness  or  otherwiae  gave 
her  offence,  she  flung  to  the  door,  and  dehvered  thm  oM 
saying,  stiil  remembered  in  the  country  : 

"  When  all  the  Daws  be  gone  and  dead, 
Then  .  .  .  Hill  ahall  shine  gold  red.** 

My  fancy  is,  that  this  relates  to  an  ancient  family  of  thia 
niune,  o(  which  there  is  now  but  one  man  left,  and  he  not 
likely  to  have  any  issue.'  These  are  hut  three  reasons; 
and  some  mines  have  perhaps  been  opened  wiih  no  belter 
ones !  But  let  us  not  iniagme  that  this  great  naturalist 
was  credulous  ;  for  he  tells  Aubrey  that  '  he  thought  it  wa« 
but  a  monkish  talc,  forged  in  the  abbey,  so  famoua  in  for- 
mer time  ;  but  as  I  have  learned  not  to  despise  our  f<»re- 
&thers,  I  question  whether  thisi  msy  not  refer  to  some 
rich  mine  in  the  hill,  formerly  in  use  and  now  lost.  I  ahaU 
ahorily  rtrquest  you  to  discourse  with  my  lord  about  it,  te 
havr  advice,  &c.  In  the  mean  time  it  will  be  bt-at  toktn 
ail  private  for  his  majesty's  service,  his  lord«hip*s,  and  per- 
haps some  private  fierson's  benefit.'  But  he  has  also  positive 
evidence :  '  A  mason  not  long  a^o  conung  to  the  renter  of 
the  abbey  f  >r  a  freestone,  and  sawing  it,  out  came  divert 
piecea  of'^  gold  of  3/  10s  value  a  piece,  of  ancient  eeiiw. 
The  stone  belonged  to  some  chimn«>y-work  ;  the  gold  waa 
hidden  in  it,  perhaps,  when  the  Diasoluiion  was  near. 
Thia  last  incident  of  finding  coins  in  a  chimney-piece, 
which  he  had  accounted  for  very  rationally,  serves  only  te 
confirm  his  dream  that  thoy  were  coined  out  «»f  the  gold 
of  the  mine  in  the  hill ;  and  he  becomes  mf>re  ur£em  for 
*a  private  search  iiilo  tltese  mines,  «%hirh  I  have,  I  think,  a 
way  to.'  In  the  postscript  he  adds  an  account  of  a  well, 
which  by  washing  wrougni  a  cure  on  a  |>ers(»n  deep  in  the 
king's  evil.  *  I  hope  you  don't  forget  your  promise  to  com- 
municate %vhatever  thinff  you  have,  relating  to  your  Idea.' 

This  promised  /(iea  of^ubrey  mav  bt*  found  in  hisMSS' 
under  the  litle  of  'The  Idea  of  Universal  Education.' 
However  whiniaical,  one  would  like  to  see  it.  Aubrev's 
life  might  furnish  a  volume  of  theye  Philosophical  dreams  ; 
he  was  a  person  who  from  his  incessant  bustle  and  insa- 
tiable ciirio:(itv,  was  called  '  The  Carrier  of  Conceptions 
of  the  Royal  Society.'  Muiy  pleasant  nights  were  *  pri- 
vately' enjoyed  by  Aubrey  and  his  cornspondent  about 
the  *  Mine  in  the  Hill ;'  Ashmolt-'jt  manu^^cripts  at  Oxford, 
contain  a  collection  of  many  secrets  of  the  Ko«<icrucians; 
one  of  the  completest  inventions  is  '  a  Recipe  how  to  walk 
invisible.'  Such  were  the  fancies  which  rocked  the  chikl- 
ren  of  science  in  their  cradles !  and  so  feeble  were  the 
steps  of  our  curious  infancy  !  But  I  start  in  my  dreama! 
dreading  the  reader  may  also  have  fallen  afleep : 

*  Measure  is  most  excellent,'  says  one  of  the  oraclee; 
*  to  which  also  we  being  in  like  manner  persuaded,  O  moal 
friendly  and  pious  Asclopiades,  here  finish'^the  dreamt 
at  the  dawn  of  philosophy! 

ox  PUCK   THE   COMMElfTATOB. 

Literary  forgeries  recently  have  been  frequently  indulged 
in,  and  it  is  urged  that  they  are  of  an  innocent  nature  ;  but 
impostures  more  easily  practised  than  delected  leave  their 
mischief  behind,  to  take  effect  at  a  distant  period;  and  aa 
I  shall  ahow,  may  entrap  even  the  jiitiiciotis !  It  may  f«- 
quire  no  high  exertion  of  genius,  to  draw  up  a  grave  ac» 
count  of  an  ancient  play-wright  whose  name  has  never 
reached  us,  or  to  give  an  extract  from  a  volume  inacceasi- 
blH  to  our  inquiries :  and  as  diilneKs  is  no  proof  of  Fpu> 
rioii^iicss,  forgeries,  in  time,  mix  with  aiitl  entic  documents. 

We  have  ourselves  witnessed  versiors  o(  Spanish  and 
Portugue!«e  po#»is.  which  are  passed  on  their  uns>uspicioU8 
readers  without  difficulty,  but  in  which  no  parts  of  the  pra> 
tended  originals  can  be  traced  ;  and  to  tlie  present  hoWt 
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whatever  aniiquaries  may  affirm,  the  poena  of  Chatter- 
Ion  and  Ossian  arr  veiled  in  mystery ! 

If  we  posnesscd  the  secret  history  of  the  literary  life  of 
George  Steevens,  it  would  dispby  an  unparalleled  senes 
of  arch  decrpiion,  and  malicious  ingenuity.  He  has  been 
happily  characterized  by  Mr  GUTord,  aa  *tbe  Puck  of 
Commentators  !'  Stt^evens  is  a  creature  ao  spotted  #  rer 
with  literary  forgeries  and  adulterations,  that  anjr  renr  irk- 
■ble  one  about  the  time  he  flourished  may  be  attributed  to 
bim.  They  were  the  habits  of  a  depravt^  nind,  and 
there  was  a  darkness  in  his  character  many  shades  deeper 
than  belonged  to  Puck  ;'  even  in  the  playfuloeas  ol'  his  in- 
vention, there  was  usually  a  turn  ol  peraooal  malignity, 
and  the  real  object  was  not  so  much  to  raise  a  laugh,  as  to 
*  grin  hombiy  a  ghastly  smile,'  on  the  individual.  It  ia 
more  than  rumoured,  that  he  carried  his  ingenious  malig- 
nity into  the  privacies  of  domestic  life ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  Mr  Nichols,  who  might  have  furniabed  much 
secret  history  of  this  extraordinary  literary  forgerer,  has, 
from  delicacy,  mutilated  his  colleciiTe  vigour. 

George  Sieevens  usually  commenced  nis  operations  by 
opening  some  pretended  discovery  in  the  evening  papers, 
which  were  then  of  a  more  literary  cast ;  the  St  James's 
Chronicle,  the  General  Even'mg  Post,  or  the  Whitehall, 
were  they  not  dead  in  bodv  and  in  spirit,  wouM  now  bear 
witness  to  his  successful  efforts.  The  late  Mr  Boswell  loki 
me,  that  Steevens  frequently  wrote  notes  on  Shakspeare, 
purposely  to  mislead  or  entrap  Malooe,  and  obtain  for 
bimself  an  easy  triumph  in  the  next  edition !  Steevens 
loved  to  assist  the  credulous  in  getting  up  for  them  some 
•trange  new  thine,  dancmg  them  about  with  a  WiU  o'  the 
wisfh— now  alarming  them  by  a  shriek  of  laughter;  and 
BOW  like  a  grinning  Pigwiggin  sinking  them  chio-deep  into 
A  quagmire !  Once  he  presented  them  with  a  fictitious 
portrait  of  Shakspeare,  and  when  the  brotherhood  were 
Bufficien'ly  divided  in  their  opinions,  he  pounced  upon 
them  with  a  demonstration,  that  every  portrait  of  Sha|^- 
apeare  partook  of  the  fiama  doubtfiil  authority!  Steevens 
usually  assumed  the  fiom  de  grurrt  of  Collins,  a  pseudo- 
eommentaior,  and  sometimes  of  Amner,  who  was  dis- 
covered to  be  an  obscure  puritanic  minister  who  never 
read  text  or  note^  c/  a  play-wright,  whenever  he  explored 
into  '  a  thousand  notable  seer  eta'  with  which  he  has  pol- 
luted the  pages  of  Sh»k<ipeare!  The  marvellous  narra- 
tive of  the  ufias-tree  of  Java,  which  Darwin  adopted  in  hia 
plan  of  *  enlixting  imsgiiiaiion  under  the  banner  of  science,' 
appears  to  have  been  another  forgery  which  amused  our 
*Puck.'  It  was  first  given  in  the  London  Magazine,  as 
an  ectract  from  a  Dutch  traveller,  but  the  extract  was 
never  discovered  in  ihe  original  author,  and  *the  effluvia 
of  this  noxious  tree,  which  through  a  district  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  miieii  had  killed  all  vegetation,  and  had  spread  the 
skeletons  of  men  snd  animals,  affording  a  scene  of  melan- 
choly bevond  what  p«)ets  have  described,  or  painters  de- 
lineated,' IS  |)«trfectly  chimerical.  A  splemlid  flim-flsm! 
When  Dr  Berkenhout  was  busied  in  writing,  without 
much  knowledge  or  skill,  a  history  of  our  English  authors, 
SteeveiM'  allowed  the  good  man  to  insert  a  choice  letter  by 
George  Peele,  giving  an  account  of  '  a  merry  meeting  at 
the  Globe,*  wherein  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson  and 
Ned  Alleyne  are  admirably  made  to  perform  their  respec* 
live  parts.  As  the  nature  of  the  *  Biographia  Literaria' 
required  authorities,  Steevens  ingeniously  added,  *  Whence 
I  copied  this  letter  I  do  not  recolleci.'  However  he  well 
knew  it  came  from  '  the  Theatrical  Mirror,'  where  he  had 
first  deposited  the  precious  original,  to  which  he  had  un- 
eiiardedly  venturnd  to  affix  the  date  of  1600 ;  unluckily, 
Peele  was  discovered  to  have  died  two  years  before  he 
wrote  bis  own  letter!  The  daU  is  adroitly  dropped  in 
B<*rkenhoiit !  Steevens  did  not  wish  to  refer  to  his  ori- 
ginal, which  T  have  often  seen  quoted  as  authority.  One 
of  these  numerous  forgeries  of  our  Piirk,  appears  in  an 
Article  in  Isaac  Reed's  catalogue,  art.  8706.  *  The  Boke 
of  the  Soldan,  conteyninge  stransfe  matters  touchynge  his 
lyfe  and  deathe,  and  the  ways  of  his  course,  in  two  partes. 
If  mo,'  with  this  margin^il  note  by  Reed.  *  The  foregoing 
was  written  by  George  Steevens,  Esq,  from  whom  I  re- 
eeived  it.  It  was  compoi^ed  merely  to  impose  on  **  a  lite- 
rary friend,"  and  had  it.t  effect ;  for  he  was  so  far  deceived 
as  to  its  authenticity  that  he  gave  implicit  credit  'o  it,  and 
put  down  the  person's  name  in  whose  possessioi  the  ori- 
pnal  books  were  siioposed  to  be.' 

One  of  the  sort  of  ivrntions  which  I  attribute  to  Stee- 
haa  been  got  up  with  a  deal  of  romantic  eiec%  to 


embellish  tho  poetical  kfe  of  Milton ;  imd  unquesiiooabljr 
must  have  sadly  perplexed  his  last  maiter-of>fact  editoTi 
who  is  not  a  man  to  comprehend  a  flim-flam  !— for  he  haa 
sanctioned  the  wholo  fiction,  by  preserving  it  in  his  bio* 
^apliical  narrative !  The  firnt  impulse  of  Milton  to  travel 
in  Italy  is  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
found  asleep  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  Cam- 
bridge, when  two  foreign  ladies,  attracted  by  the  lovelinesa 
of  the  youthful  po^t,  alighted  from  their  carriage,  and 
having  admired  bin  for  aome  time  as  ihey  imagined  un- 
pereeived,  the  youngest,  who  was  vnry  beautiful,  drew  n 
pencil  from  her  pocket,  and  having  written  some  lines,  put 
the  paper  witb  her  trembling  hand  into  his  own  !  But  it 
seems,  for  something  was  to  account  how  the  sleetiinf 
youth  could  have  been  aware  of  these  minute  particujara, 
unless  be  had  been  dreaming  them, — that  the  ladies  had 
been  observed  at  a  distance  by  some  friends  of  Milton, 
and  they  explained  to  him  the  whole  silent  adventura. ' 
Milton,  on  opear^  the  paper,  read  four  venea  from  Gua* 
rini,  addressed  to  iiose  *  human  stars'  his  own  eyes  !  On 
this  romantic  adventure,  Milion  set  oflT  for  Italy,  to  die* 
cover  the  fair  *  incognita,'  to  which  undiscovered  lady  wa 
are  told  we  stand  indebted  for  the  roost  impassmnad 
touchea  in  the  Paradise  Lost !  We  know  how  Milton 
passed  his  time  in  Italy,  with  Dati,  and  Gaddi,  and  Frea* 
cobaldi,  and  other  literary  friends  amidst  its  academiea^ 
and  oAen  busied  in  book-collecting.  Had  Milton's  tour  m 
Italy  been  an  adventure  of  knight-errantry,  to  discover  a 
lady  whom  he  had  never  seen,  at  least  he  had  not  tho 
merit  of  going  out  of  the  direct  road  to  Florence  and 
Rome,  nor  of  having  once  alluded  to  this  Dame  de  tee 
peneieef  in  his  letters  or  inqtiiries  among  his  friends,  wbn 
would  have  thought  theraaelves  fortunate  to  have  introduced 
so  poetical  an  adventure  in  the  numerous  coiuoiu  tbcy 
showered  on  <Hir  youthful  poet. 

This  kietarieUe,  scarcelv  fitted  for  a  novel,  first  appeared 
where  generally  Steeven^s  literary  amusements  were  cnr> 
ried  on,  in  the  General  Evening  Post,  or  the  St  Jamea^ 
Chronicle :  and  Mr  Todd,  in  the  improved  edition  of  Mil- 
ton'a  Life,  obtained  this  spurious  original,  where  tha 
reader  may  find  it;  but  the  more  curious  pert  of  the  story 
remains  to  be  told.  Mr  Todd  proceeds,  *  The  preceding 
highly-coloured  relation,  however,  is  not  eingidar;  my 
friend,  Mr  Walker,  points  out  to  m**  a  rounier-part  in  tho 
extract  from  the  preface  to  Poemee  de  MargMerite-Eleomore 
ClotUde,  depuia  Madame  de  Surtriile,  Poele  fVaneeie  dm 
XySUele,     Paris,  180S.' 

And  true  enou|i[h  we  find  among  *  the  family  Iraditiona* 
of  ihia  same  Clotikle,  that  Justine  de  Levis,  great-graiNi- 
mother  (rf*  this  unknown  poeiess  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
walking  in  a  forest,  witnessed  the  same  beautiful  sptctacii 
which  the  Italian  Unknown  had  at  Cambridge ;  never  waa 
such  an  impression  to  be  eflfaced,  and  she  could  uot  avoid 
leaving  her  tablets  by  the  aide  of  the  beautiful  sleeper,  de* 
daring  her  passion  in  her  tablets  to  four  Italian  vereee  ! 
The  very  number  our  Miltun  had  melted  to  him!  Oh! 
these /our  verses !  they  are  as  fatal  in  their  number  as  tha 
dole  of  Peel's  letter  proved  »o  George  Steevens!  Some* 
thing  still  eacapea  in  the  most  ingenious  fabrication  «hieli 
serves  to  deconpoae  the  materials.  It  is  well  our  veraei* 
oua  historian  dropped  all  mention  of  Guarini— else  that 
wouM  have  given  that  etitp  de  grace — a  fatal  anachronisni ! 
However  hia  invention  supplied  him  with  more  originality 
than  the  adoption  of  this  atory  and  the  four  verses  woiM 
lead  us  to  infer.  He  telb  us  now  Petrarch  wss  jealoua  of 
the  genius  of  his  Clolilde's  grandmother,  and  has  even 
pointed  out  a  aoimet  which,  'among  the  traditions  of  tba 
family,'  waa  addresaed  to  her  *  He  narrates,  that  the  gen- 
tleman, when  he  fairly  awoke,  and  had  read  the  *  four 
verses,'  aet  off  for  Italy,  which  he  run  over  till  he  fonnd 
Justine,  luid  Justine  found  him  at  a  tournament  at  Modena ! 
This  parallel  adventure  disconcerted  our  two  grave  Engliali 
critica— they  find  a  tale  which  they  wisely  judge  improbn* 
ble,  and  because  they  discover  the  tale  copied,  they  eon* 
elude  that  *  it  is  not  smgular !'  This  knot  of  perplexity  ia, 
however,  easily  cut  through,  if  we  substitute,  which  we 
are  fullv  justified  in,  for  *  Poete  du  XV  Siecle'— *  du  XiX 
Siecle!*  The 'Poesies'  ofClotilde  areas  genuine  a  fii« 
brication  as  Chatterton's;  subject  to  the  same  ohjectiona, 
having  many  kleas  and  expressions  which  were  unknowa 
in  the  language  at  the  time  they  are  pretended  to  have 
been  composed,  and  exhibiting  many  imitations  of  Voltatm 
and  other  poets.  The  present  story  of  the  four  luJiam 
vereee,  and  the  beautiful  Steeper,  would  be  quite  sul 
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nidanca  of  Ihe  luihaBlkilT  oT 'iha  bmil*  IndilKni^o 
CUtiUt.diimu  Modamt  di  SvkIIi,  au)  iln  Huhhui 
D*  Sumlbi  niaHii(f  1  ■  unKnlcd  edilw,  sbo  w  awd  ■• 

«luls  b>  wu  coiiyinii  (ut  Iha  ptw,  in  1T93.  Ihai*  prcii] 
povmi,  Ebr  tuch  inv/  arv,  oT  bu  ^rahir  taHta,  hu  liut  ii 
lb*  rmxaotlvmr,  iihI  ■ocwniflsielt  Fipind,[h«t  Doom 

VMt  prnuiDK  ro  bv  ih«  pmL,  publiihed  ihem  id  1S09. 

Such  ihiso,  u  (he  hiitorj>  of  ■  lilsnrf  rornrj!  A  Pucli 
o*Bpu«ea  a  ihorl  roniujiic  advraiun,- vbicb  u  quivdj 

far  Mr  Todd  hi!  oniii..l,a>  idl<,  ai  l«><.a<h«  larti 
bauHa  Iha  forium  fi.:Uo»— and  il  (nlm  ima  btrnr 
tan'.  A  Fnncb  Chailarlon  piclii  up  ihg  obKurt 
•od  bahold,  aiiuniiba  lbs  liltritj  loqulren  nf  tlw 

tUimt  rtna,  tod  lilt  8ltrpi*g  YomUif  Oh'.    Monaiaur 
TanlBtb-iiirf  !    for  Ihil  (cnilrmui  Li  Iha  oalnuibla  bJ 
•r  Clolildi'*  puriiea  of  tlig  Grircnth  crniur;,  •ana  in 
Bloui  paraoni  aie  unliKk)>  in  Ihii  votldl    Psrhapa 

tt  MilM  tni  /uujiu  dt  Leiit  ii  no)  •■>  ariiinal  l 
*>au— ii  no]'  lig  hid  «  ih.  .,liM(  oTD'Ura,  or  HHti 
tbnJanfrxniincciorihaScuddric*,  whanca  Iha  Eni 
■Bd  Ibe  PnriKh  Chaltrnooi  nur  bare  dnwo  ■[.  To  a 
bwnrj  ioraolora  we  ht  with  Bwift  : 


hrl   coutd  b.   riancd  wo 

M  ful   lo  conpa 

Iheir  »rTi».-    Not  onl. 

hak<|H-ar»,  hut  Ihsionne' 

iIirH*,  oHih  an  ah- 

n  10  do  wiih  Son. 

.ilH.rbThi<adi>orwu,aa 

waablbrmad  b; 

Buawcll,  iiKrcljitaDa  la 

ilnna,  whohad  lakcn  «< 

i«».  SiarnnKhimaeirhad 

hrn  Malont  from  ihaae  a 

omali  l\A^i« 

irjl™r«f.c™m™.a, 

r-a  prUe,  bahold, 

■una  ipiril,  bill  wi'h  mnra  cauMii  jdaaiwilrf  <  he  npancd  ■ 
eooirnrertif  wiih  Mal'ino  rcapceiiaii  Shihapaara'a  wifc 
ll  aoani  ihal  rho  pitei  hid  ftwfntlan  ra  maalinn  hia  wtfii  iii 
lua  capifHit  niil ;  and  hia  rac^iTTion  oT  Mf*  ShahafKire 
aaamfl  \n  mark  Ihe  BhfhTAtft  oT  hil  rr^ard,  fur  ha  onlr  in- 

batl  bad  wiih  Ihu  fumiiiir'e'^nd  ■^hinimorr!*  Milwa 

tacoHectrd  her  u  mora  twtif\j  In  marii  how  hitle  he 
•BicaiaeH  her.  H>>had  alnidj,af  il  iinilfirlyripreued. 
Ml  her  <dr,  iHM  indrrd  with  anhillinc.buiiriih  an  oldbfdf 
AI  ihif  ir^inii  jwlleii>u<.  lil  Sirrnn.  aiKTti  ihe  coDJmal 
rftoion  af  lhi>  hard,  Irlh  ui,  Ihal  Ihe  poel  haTinf ,  whrn 
in  hrallh.  |ir"Tidrd  lor  her  by  Hlilnnnil,  or  hnawint  ihal 

ednjn^tural.)  he  brq"eaihed  10  her  at  hit  deaih.  not  mrnty 
«  wf  ;ivree  i>f /Mminire,  Aal.  prrhapa,  Of  a  Hivi  of  prcM' 

ReceTveJ  himbiihaamuol'BflTlJBTa^^ 
ihaaaefH^a  anvriilr  nfaaiire  marVed  Ihe  drep  maleroieitea 
I  •inmgljr  portia^ad  him  in 


hil  addreai  In  Ucr  Maltcoli 
of  Pruniia*a  *  I 


Caaile  of  Oin 
fcrjarr,  -n  ..nj 


X  Walpule '.    The  Kina 

.      II.  ihd  •  The  MenMnaP 

been  fifned  hr  aoblenirn  ami  tmil^ 
JMia,  >■  he  crniTEHri.  <m\j  la  maVe  mia- 


WBaerer  man  Qi'c>«cr  »"■».   iii-w^  -Mr  ■■i«i  ■<  ^.-opxni* 
dHOlh  iniriHIe;  Ihe  Bakfiulr  al  laaat  mU  eicecd,  lea- 

HMwMtilHM. 


pinieulaHy  ihnae  al  ihi 
Ihej  mighi  arieriranli  t 


led  meoTaasUaelk* 
f  literaiurr.     A  tup 


aeiuarmUe  iHck  placed  on  thr  aiiiiquarj  Ga..|th.  Thia 
war  Ihr  ramoiu  Innb'taae  on  ohich  wai  rn^iTaTed  iha 
dnnhinrJiom  of  Haidrknuu  10  indicate  hii  laal  fatal  ca> 
twite;  rorlhure^al  DanedMddrunk!     To  pivinl  an; 


where  the  imiquarian  eje 

marabia   oddi  and  endr;  ..,.  ...  ,    . 

'Dntlnr  oflhs  Aniiquartan  Sncirij,'     He   puiehaKd 

Erpamif  fur  the  AnihielDffia  !*  Oouflb  never  fnrgava 
maeir  mr  Strrrrni,  for  ihH  navraiil  acl  of  jnepiitudc. 
Op  errry  occaatnn  in  the  Oentlemin'r  Ma|taiine  whea 
conpelled  la  noiice  ihii  illuiinaui  Hnputiiviti.  he  aJwijt 


hia  liluliroaceor 'The  Dirrcinr: 
ihal  Ihil '  modrm  aniiqur '  wat  onlji 
In  raTiewiot  Mailert'i  Life  i>r  Biker  hr  TniirHl  two  heada, 
oae  ter«lehed  down  rroni  painird  gian  bj  GF<>ri<i'Sieeteea 
who  waiild  have  paued  it  nA"  for  a  pfinrair  nt  one  of  our 
kiaft.  Oou(h.onlhewiicbtnJiareB<liliiatCleorie8lafc 
rent,  attacked  hip  frapbic  prrfnmiance,  aihd  ri-prvbaied  B 
poruail  which  had  niilhinf  human  in  ii !  Sieerena  Towed, 
thai  wreicbed  an  Qosih  deemrd  hi>  prncil  la  be,  it  abaaU 
make  '  The  Direelor '  ajbantrd  of  bin  i>wn  erea,  and  h» 
fairlr  taken  inbTaAaKthiacKralehedBiDchwurH.  SuA 
waa  Ihe  oritin  <it  h»  adii>:ni  nf  Ihia  ria:<nieM  ^  •  diu>. 
nafrflab.  which  I  haTeuan.  and  erilha  beiierJwtfB  woa- 
dered  al  Ihe  injiidicioui  andqiiarl,  who  cauU  hare  baea 
dui>ed  b*  Ihe  liiilil  and  ilMamrd  Hiatchi-a,  and  «*■ 
wilh  a  falae  •pellini  of  Ihe  nana,  whirh  haweirFr  aiKcne^ 
ed  in  brint  paeaed  rifTa*  a  imiiine  Sav-i  iuicnplini :  hot 

•nnwiiaiB  al>er,  harini:  nidered  a  new  planuin-n  an  111* 
•p<>l.  the  diirera  rould  nnt  fail  of  di-inirrrinf  whal  itf 
mdr  for  ihen.     The  imcripiinn  in^mned  ih.i  one  Pd. 

Qranir  pare  il  oal  aa  an  odd  rninndence  of  namei,  and 
a  iirapherT  about  hie  Awnmula!  Vl  wan  a  rimpleinhaf 
TbemarhlewaalhiownhT.andnamorethrKithKir.  Se- 
•wal  real*  aflrr  il  mac  into  erlrbiii^.  for  with  ihe  erudita 

Porcacrhl  iaiened  the  epitaph  in  hit  worh  ng  ■  Bunali.' 
ThiH  DeOrian*  and  hit  mole,  rqiialli  re>iieriabla,  would 
hare  coma  down  la  potirriir,  had  mi  ihe  tiorybr  »aina 
meina  |pil  wind !  An  incident  of  ibia  ixliire  i>  recmdad 
in  Ponuguete  biilorjr,  cootrired  with  Ihe  tnlniKia  la  keep 
*  T  have  aitica  becit  iitfvnned  ihai  tbit  Ihtnoua  Inremkin  waa 


"■     Pa»  Mr  fffti.  a  nmKemd  hniher, 

■  ■" ' k,  Iha  an*  to • 


waipnparlnriuwTlnadliteni 

Iha  flam  tunned  (hrward  id  tire  anf  IVinher  Iraf  kal  1 


iho  Han 


-I,  n*m. 

MlhaiTM 


rnph;  nf  Ihe  nime  i>  HARCltCnVT, 

^pihit  ftmniie  ilrelUintn  !    Dnet  S^lranut  Ihen  daa 

iliH  mbuhiKlua  bit  nfllrkl  d-.lfi.ti1~..  iij  whkh  « 
•ntiiir  iuair  ataBtd  10  acreea  •  iba  DiracM  1< 
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«p  the  national  spirit,  tod  diflusc  hopec  of  the  new  enters 
pri«€  uf  Vasco  d«  Gama,  wliu  had  ju«t  sailed  oo  a  Tuyaga 
of  diacorvry  to  the  Indies.  Three  hionea  were  discovered 
•ear  C intra,  bearing  in  ancient  diaracters,  a  Latin  io- 
acn(>tion  ;  a  sibylline  orade  addressed  prcmheticaliy  *  To 
the  inhabitanis  uf  the  West  !*  stating  that  when  these  three 
•tones  shall  be  fuund,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the  Ta- 
gus  should  cxdiange  their  commodiiies !  This  was  the 
pious  fraud  of  a  Portuguese  poet,  sanctioned  bj  the  ap- 
probaiiun  of  the  king.  Wheji  the  stonea  had  lam  a  sun» 
cient  iinie  in  the  damp  earth,  so  as  to  become  apparentljr 
antique,  our  |N>et  innted  a  numerous  party  to  dinner  at  his 
country-house ;  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment  a  pea- 
sant rushed  in,  ann<iuncing  the  sudden  discovery  of  this 
treasure  !  The  inscription  was  placed  among  the  royal 
collections  as  a  sacred  curiusity  !  The  pn>phecy  was  ao- 
comp  islied,  and  the  oracle  was  long  considered  genuine! 

In  such  cases  no  mischief  resulted  ;  the  annals  of  man- 
kind were  not  confused  by  spuricuis  dynasties  atid  fabulous 
chronologies ;  but  when  literary  forgeries  are  published  by 
those  whoi*e  character  hardly  admits  of  a  suspicion  that 
they  are  themselves  the  impostors,  the  difficuliv  of  assign- 
ing a  motive  only  increases  that  of  forming  a  decinoo;  to 
adopt  or  to  reject  them  may  be  equally  dangerous. 

In  this  class  we  must  place  Auniusuf  Viierbo,  who  pub- 
•ished  a  pretended  collection  of  historians  of  the  remulest 
antiquity,  some  of  whose  namei  had  descended  to  us  in 
the  %vorks  of  ancient  writers,  while  their  works  themselves 
had  be«.n  lost.  Afterwards  he  subjoined  commentaries  to 
confirm  their  authority,  by  passages  frum  unknown  au- 
thors. These  at  first  were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  learn- 
ed ;  the  bluiiders  of  the  presumed  editor,  one  of  which 
was  his  mi»taking  the  right  name  of  the  historian  he  f<»rged, 
were  gradually  detected  till  at  length  the  imposture  was  sp- 
nareni !  The  pretended  originals  were  more  remarkable 
tor  their  number  than  their  volume  ;  for  the  whole  collec- 
tion dofs  not  exceed  171  pages,  which  lessened  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  forgery;  while  the  commentaries,  which  were 
afterwards  published,  must  have  been  manufactured  at  the 
same  time  as  the  text.  In  favour  of  Annius,  the  hi^h  rank 
he  ocru|iied  at  the  Roman  court,  his  irreprondiable  ccmh 
duci,  and  his  declaration  that  he  had  recovered  some  of 
these  fragments  at  Mantua,  and  that  others  had  come 
from  Armenia,  induced  many  to  credit  these  pseudo-his- 
torians. A  literary  war  so«>n  kindled ;  Niceron  has  dis- 
criminated between  four  parties  engaged  in  this  conflict. 
One  party  decried  the  wh<i)e  of  the  cr>!Teciion  as  gross  for- 
geries ;  another  obstinately  supported  their  authenticity ; 
a  third  decided  that  they  were  forgeries  before  Annius 
possessed  them,  who  was  onlv  credulous;  while  a  fourth 
party  considered  iheni  as  partly  authentic,  and  described 
their  blunders  to  the  interpolations  of  the  editor,  to  increase 
their  importance.  Such  as  they  were,  they  scattered  con- 
fusion over  the  whole  face  of  history.  The  false  Beroaius 
opens  his  history  before  the  deluge,  when,  accordinc  to 
him,  the  Chaldeans  ihrouoh  preceding  aces  had  faithfullj 
preserved  their  historical  evidences !  Annius  hints,  in  his 
commentary,  at  the  archives  and  public  libraries  of  the  Ba- 
bylonians :  the  days  of  Noah  comparatively  seemed  mo- 
dem history  with  this  dreaming  editor.  Some  of  the  fan- 
ciful writers  of  Italy  were  duped :  Sansovino,  to  debght 
the  Florentine  nobiliiy,  accommodated  them  with  a  now 
title  of  antiquity  in  their  ancestor  Noah,  Imperalart  s 
mcnareha  delta  genii,  otsse  «  mort  in  qtufU  PorH.  The 
Spaniards  complained  that  in  forging  these  rabuluus  ori- 
gins of  different  nations,  a  new  series  of  kings  from  the 
ark  of  N«>ah  had  been  introduced  by  some  of  their  rhodo- 
montade  historians  to  pollute  the  sources  of  their  history. 
Bodin*s  otherwise  valuable  works  are  considerably  injured 
by  Anniiis's  suppneititioiis  discoveries.  One  historian  died 
of  grief,  for  baring  raised  his  elaborate  speculations  no 
these  fabiilo«is  originals ;  and  their  credit  was  at  length  so 
much  redtioed,  that  Pignoha  and  MafTei  both  announced 
to  their  readers  that  they  had  not  referred  in  their  worka  to 
the  pretended  writers  of  Annius!  Yet,  to  the  preeent 
ho«ir,  these  presumed  forgeries  are  not  always  given  up. 
The  problem  remains  unMJved— 'and  the  silence  of  the  re- 
apectable  Annius,  in  regard  to  the  forgery,  as  well  as 
what  he  affirmed  when  alive,  leave  us  in  d«Hibl  whether  he 
really  iniecded  to  laugh  at  the  wrtrld  by  thff:*e  fairy  tales  of 
the  giants  of  antiquity.  Sanchoniathon,  a*  preserved  by 
Vusebiiis,  may  be  clnssed  among  these  ancient  wriiinfs, 
or  forgeries,  and  has  been  equally  reierl<*d  and  defended. 

Another  literary  fbrfrry  supposeii  to  have  been  graAed 
«■  tkoae  of  Anniua,  involved  the  |aghirami  faoMly.    It  was 


by  digging  in  their  gruunda  tliat  they  discovered  a  Bumbar 
of  Etruscan  antiquities,  consisting  of  iii»cripiiuns,  and  alao 
fragments  of  a  chrunicle,  pretended  to  have  been  compoaed 
sixty  years  btfore  the  vulgar  era.  The  diaracters  on  the 
mantles  were  the  andent  £truscan,  and  the  hiatt^ncal  work 
tended  to  confirm  the  pretended  discoveries  of  Anniua. 
They  were  coliected  and  enshrined  in  a  magitifkent  fobo 
by  Uuriius  Iiighuami,  who,  a  few  years  after,  published  « 

rirto  Volume  exceeding  one  thousand  pages  to  support 
ir  auiheniiciiy.  Noiwiihstandinc  the  enidiiioD  ol  iIm 
forger,  thctw  muiiuimnts  of  antiqmty  betrayed  their  moocm 
condiment.  There  were  uncial  letters  which  no  one  kaow; 
but  these  were  said  to  be  undiscovered  ancient  fitruseaa 
characters ;  it  was  flM>re  difficult  to  defend  the  small  iiabo 
letters,  Utx  ihev  were  not  lued  in  the  age  assigned  to  tbeai; 
besides  that  mere  were  dots  («  the  letter  i,  a  custom  not 

f>racti»ed  till  the  eleventh  century.  The  style  was  copied 
rom  the  Latin  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Breviary ;  but  lng« 
hirami  discovered  that  there  bad  been  an  mtei course  b«« 
tween  the  Etruscans  wad  the  Hebrews,  and  that  David 
had  imitated  the  writings  of  Noah  and  his  descendanta ! 
Of  Noah  the  chronicle  detaila  apeechet  and  anecdotea! 

The  Romans,  who  have  preserved  so  much  of  the  Etn»- 
cans,  had  not,  however,  noticed  a  aingle  fact  rec«>rded  im 
these  Etruscan  antiquities.  Inghiranii  replied,  that  tbo 
Bsanuscript  was  ihe  work  of  the  secretary  of^the  college  of 
the  Eirunan  augurs,  who  alone  was  premiited  to  draw  bif 
materiab  from  the  archives,  and  who,  it  would  seeAi,  waa 
the  uoiv  scribe  who  has  favoured  posterity  with  so  muck 
secret  nistory.  It  was  urged  in  favour  of  the  authenticity 
of  these  Etruscan  monumenta,  that  Inghirami  waa  m 
young  an  antiquary  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  that  kt 
could  not  even  explain  them;  and  that  when  fre>h  ro« 
aearches  were  made  co  the  spot,  other  similar  monumeBti 
were  also  disinterred,  where  evUently  they  had  l«>ng  lain  ; 
the  whole  aflTsir,  however  contrived,  was  confined  to  the 
Inglarami  famUy.  One  of  them,  half  a  century  before, 
had  been  the  librarian  of  I  he  Vatican,  and  to  him  is  ascribed 
the  honour  of  the  forgeries  which  he  buried  wht  re  he  wm 
sure  they  wouM  be  found.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  coo* 
jecture !  Inghirami,  who  published  and  defended  their  ao* 
ihenticity,  was  mit  concerned  in  their  fabiiration ;  the  do* 
sign  waa  probably  merely  to  raise  the  antiquity  of  Volt* 
terra,  the  family  emate  of  the  Inghirami ;  and  fiir  this  pur> 
pnse  one  of  i's  learned  branches  had  bequeathed  his  poo- 
terity  a  collect ioa of  spurious  historical  monuments,  whidl 
tended  to  overturn  all  received  ideas  on  the  first  agea  ol 
history.* 

It  was  pmbahly  such  impostures,  and  those  of  the/abf 
rfserrt o/i  of  Itidore,  which  were  forged  for  the  maintenaneo 
of  the  paf»al  supremacy,  and  for  eight  hundred  years  form* 
ed  the  fiindamenial  ba^is,  of  the  canon  law,  the  disriuliao 
of  the  church,  and  even  the  fahh  of  Christianitv,  whicn  \t4 
to  the  monstrous  Pyrrhonism  of  father  Hat  jouin,  who, 
with  immen«e  erudition,  had  persuaded  himself,  that,  ex* 
cepting  the  Bible  and  Homer,  Herodotus,  Plauius,  Plinj 
the  elder,  with  fragments  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horaco, 
all  with  remains  of  classical  literature  were  forgeries  ol 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries !  In  two  dissert** 
tioQs  he  imagined  that  he  had  proved  that  the  JEneiik^aa 
not  written  by  Virgil,  nor  the  Odes  of  Horace  by  that 
poet.  Hordoum  was  one  of  thoee  wrong-headed  men,  who 
once  having  fallen  into  a  delusion,  whatever  afterwarda 
occurs  to  them  on  their  favourite  subject  only  tends  to 
strengthen  it.  He  died  in  his  own  faith !  He  seems  not 
to  have  been  aware,  that  by  ascribing  such  prodigal  inven* 
tions  as  Plutarch,  Thucydidea,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  other 
historians,  to  the  men  he' did,  he  was  raising  up  an  unpar* 
alkled  age  of  learning  and  genius  when  monks  could  only 
write  meaire  chronicles,  while  learning  and  genius  them* 
selves  lay  in  an  enchanted  slumber  with  a  suspension  of  aO 
their  vital  powers. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  the  forferies  of  small* 
or  documents.  The  Prayer- Book  of  Columbus  preseatoA 
to  him  by  the  Pope,  which  the  great  discoverer  of  a  new 
work)  bequeathed  to  the  Genoese  republic,  has  a  codicil  m 
hie  own  whiinr  as  one  of  the  leaves  testifies  .but  as  vduanoi 
composed  acainst  its  authenticity  deny.  The  fanuHM  d»* 
acription  in  Petrarch's  Virfil,  so  often  quoted,  of  his  nrst 
nneoHtn  with  Laura  in  the  church  of  St  Clair  on  a  Goo4 

*  The  volume  ot  these  pretended  Antkiiihies  is  enthlei 
F4roseanim  Amkiuitstrm  fragmenta.  fo.  Fraiic.  1687.  Thai 
which  Inffhirami  ptibtishcd  ui  defend  iheir  auiheniirhy  Is  ki 
luiian.  Dismrvo  iMipra  eppotizloni  fiiiM  all*  AnUchlu  T« 
Fkenxs,  IMA. 


rURIOSITIES   OF 


FrUat.SAprit.  mi,  ii  hu  bten  nccgilj  micnpiKl  lo  I   if  wieiEcpi  Luid>r,*h<>.  dsiociad  br  ibc  Iikjncl  pn* 
MtanbHH  •WuH. " '-- -  - 


•t(<n><n 


I  d>l  WW  rutnn  i  rai- 

r  hH  Mtk^'      tL)  roricr  Lau|>iMd 

«l  in  Qooi  Fridaj  Mid  Uin  sclipwi  at 

A«Cr«eifinoB.  But  how  lundi  the  puiim  imhi  MS. 
ta  Itw  iiMrrul  libnriF  of  Vleniw,  whieta  AbM  CcKUiai 
tmftmil 

Kra  il  pnniB  ch*  tl  mI  £  colsr  fm 
Pbx*  )■  piolt  da  mo  hiliirg,  ■  rwi 
^uuhI  lo  fa  preao  i  ■  nm  mi  luvdw 
CLw  ben  vofttri  oechi  d«nln  ni  I«faro. 

Lhal  It  wu  jaat  tjet  that  anehaiD- 


,  (sd  ChuiiirtaD,  who  ha«  I 
iiMiCfiLECaUB  norj  la  hit  Dttn  gfave ;   n  falc,  wk 


tnn  ibt  tdio  ritnuDiic  paniod  fbr 

•add  ba  nirioui  if  ihc  Umam  tlatY  oT  the  firal  mortinf 

Handnr    of    Iha  f<irisr«r'i   nuwnnuptian  dT  a  p>***g* 
irtich  ivai   iocarraclJ^  priatiid,  aa  appaaia  by   aniating 


,  .  . .  it  not  10  ba  puUjahtid  idL  ha  waa  ao 

iiauaa  hil  Tsraciiyto  ba  luapadsd.      Tha  lifa  Bleduui; 

IBgeDioui  impoilura,  whirh  ii  Karlh  praimaliaa.  Tba 
prBKnL  hlarary  FartKTj  «Hi«aIad  of  per*cnariD|  a  cmH 
fanad  diander  of  FonBoaa ;  a  plaaa  ihao  link  kaowa. 
Mil  bj  (be  rrmprU  of  tba  Jfl4uii»,  ukd  Baaalniclui|  a 
lan|^affl  and  biaiorr  </F  a  new  pao^tle,  and  a  paw  rrlifiufi, 

1  DatifB  of  Iha  Hutb  of  FrmDCB  ;  adiKatod  in  aoina  pnn 
riDcialcollBfaDTlha  Joiuiu,wh<Fa  he  hid  htard  Bacb 
of  thair  diaonaria  oT  Japan  ;  ba  )iad  k»k«d  ma  Lbev 

lanuliiu,  ihcf  wioio^wb  ih*  ri|bl'la  ihe  \tfl,  which  ha 
and  diAicult  lo  inanajn.     He  a^il  about  aicnvitaMnf  an 

ilpliabai  ;   but  actually  foTfot  to  riva  namea  Lo  hia  laitCTa, 

which  aflerwarda  bafflod  him  befota  ^ 

laerificad  ei|htDat]  ihouaaiid 

HDuallj,  ba  pcrstMad  in  not  taaaaninit  ^  ■ 

iponitulirj  iu  an  awU 


made  il  a  pnnriple  in  thii  inpoature  iwtar  to  vary  whe* 
ha  had  onca  aud  a  Uiina.  All  Ihii  waa  projeclad  la  haau, 
faariul  of  dFlflclion  b^  ihoae  aboul  him. 

and  the  prornwa  oThii  forgerT'  Ho  bad  nirmad  an  alpha* 
bal,  a  cnniidcrabls  portion  oTa  neii  lannuars,  a  iiamiaar. 


alarm  amini  cnllf clan.     The  duke  de  la  VallHre.  anK 
AbM  da  Si  I,Br«',  anca  mncettad  lo^tihar  lo  lupiilr 


Jhlmt  ImpittribiH,  a  book,  by  Ihs  data,  prelandnl  to  %,  nniiieNnror  chiniiniil  aiihahunK 
haie  bnen  iinnled  in  1S9S.  ihoo^b.  probaUir,  I  nodera  cm',am  of  raliiw  raw  Beak  a«nHd  to  aa 
btferv  tj  1698.     Th.  ude  of   >iiEh  >  w«ri.  had  lont     „,„  ,h„  ihollSn  aad  laoon. 


««-|h^r, 


uisdrmfabricaliooii.     A  co(1)f,  howevar. «  ,.,, 

orifiaal  waa  FOld  al  iha  Duka  dr  la  Valliara'i  aala !     Tha     „,„ 
Sialnrvof  ihi>  inliina  la  carioui.     Tha  Duks  and  Ihe  {  pg,! 
■bW  hatinf  nanufarluted  a  leit,  had  it  (iriniad  in  Iha  old     |„„, 
GhMhic  character,  iinrlar  the  title  A  TViiaa  liapaM    * 
Thar  propoaed  l-i  put  tha  (real  bibliopoliai,  De  Bii 
w,  who<e  (fencf  would  niKiioo  ihe  impn 


In  a  larritnn  ai  S\<iyt  be  round  a : 
Thii  Innea  waa  probablv  ibi 


ThoTwre 


lefoc 


ranownrd  ci'alnitirr  of  Iha  '  Biblio^raiAic  InilnicIiTi 
iailanilr  'hoi  like  lifhinin(  orer  il,  and,  like  Uthliui 
deilm.nl  iha  whola  edilioo.  Ha  aol  onlT  diaooterf 
Iher.itf'rT.  b'll  rtiimbaied  il'     HareruawlhiaHncltaii 


a  dowa  iha  ■ 


tr'n  a  riirlmn  nnhlkaiXun  af  L'AW 
d'ATlsn-n.  whirli  I  wHh  olhrr  liii|iii 
u  wiimra,  hw  wh —  '■  "■  ■'"' — ' 
W(«ew*eanilH-i' 


puaaaaaad  ai  ibe  Laara  af  Petrarch. 


wai  a  clerfyman,  but  a 

'  wu  iMhini  1^1  ih^'^i 
Drhi>a«oanibiiiDn.a» 
ibu|iIo*|on.Uii 


■'he  Biahop  of  Londoa,  ha 


poaitinn,  Innea  practiaed 

aTowed  himirir  to  bn  Iha  au'nnr  ol  an  an^iirranui 

enniled  '  A  nodni  Iniquirj  aDer  Moral  Vin'ur ;'  I 

poor  Scotcbderfycnan.obficed  bin  aflerwarda  lod 
lh«  work  in  print,  and  lo  par  him  Ihe  pro6i  of  Ihe 

lired  to  iheaoliiudaof  hBlnioj;  if  aot  peoitent,  ■ 
nunifiad. 

fntier'taiher  of  impoi 

London  of  ihepriio  he  poaaeaand— Ju  conrert  Ihi-Fomwa. 
an  waa  hii  oaieniibla  prelani :  lo  pmeiirr  preT-rmenl  bin 

ibr  ardour  nrconrrraion  dirdaw*T  in  Innea.  and  tha  moat 
marln^  n-flrci  of  hin  eonn^  pretailMl,  while  ihe  aniwet 
of  Ihr  biahop  waa  t>mtraelrd  <w  douhtrul.     He  had  at  5rH 
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fining  rrom  1h«  buhop,  rhi 


oouilj  iw*  luTsed  til  hia  ■iienLioa  \i 

tvmi  Lnnn  (FTBif  jealfiuv  Icat  thaj  iL — _  j _,  — - 

which  he  had  alrcftdj  H  hi*  dm.    H«  roaolTvd  10  btptsB     "^1' 
Ui«  LrnpcalDT — wliich  ofilj  Uh  bwtv  coavinced  Pnlnuni^ 


liTiulu.    Thepr.iJKiriilMJ.ud 


-try  for^vrie*  nuv  bv  cltHod  wvrmtl 

Mtd  lot  t  ptHtieai  paiyiitB.     Wc  had 


Dfi  hiiB,  which  htd  detrlj 


ihUiim     «<■  ChtrlM  I.     TJiii  i>  dm  ih«  pltci  10 


*t]^   in  GicrrOf  i>r  todt«   l«n| 

l^uh^utuu^I  rt^li'lyori'n""'"g   rhtTKIm.     Afw      _^ 

thtr  nfnon  oT  11  on  twnher  ptpar.     The  pnpoti],  tud      ||J-'?i"„^'i 


who  would  prT>£ibl«  LDclina 
ifli^hl  obimiji  h*  ih*  '  YoncB*  i&id  ta 


IHIDB,  Ha  Htd  htd  bul  t  ibort  liias 
itper,  lea  m  nmllKt  il ;  to  Ihtt  ia  t 
I  n«  tbtns  htir  lh«  wnrdi  wnra  tg 
Erd  in  Ths  firtt.     Inoai  tttumed  a  hUi 


7  Minw  ID  hu  l.tdT  of  Dvliihl,' 
ch  wen  nntioly  ihntaiiriuJ  rtfuiioni  rjtwii  orUiat 
',  but  bylhe  pncB  th«jhtTe  ohltu«d,  arc  prubaUy  c*- 
Tnd  fefl  Ecnuinv  «i««j  and  eihibir  tn  amuBing  piclura  of 
lo«fl  rtmbliog  lir>.  Thare  u  t  ludfraiu  iixwh  tf 
Blranffl  Eul  uP  Prmbralie,  which  wu  forged  by  iha 
iitbls  Buller,  and  Sir  John  FiilKDhoad,  a  fnu  Uh 


Hum!     Aatdrier 
I   in  miad,  .nd  al 


nkM  on  bn  fax 
lh>  eouiu  of  in; 
re  bcHh   roriCT* 


no  Rn|l(n^.  I  cinmii  ta^r  hut  I  could  ham     inTviFfii  la  r 

rtoii,'     Whm  t  •anion  dT  th«  eilechin     lepid  for  th< 
iha  prsiandad  PormoiaB  Itniuan,  which 
19  Lhr  judjimrnl  nT  Iha  fini  tclwlti*,  it  tp- 


eript»n  of  F..™ 
Icmii,  and  Mann 
nantanar,  a  N 


ifl  onlj  Bpolocf  which  eta  b*  al> 
lefsd  lor  thu  Mjilntdida  pnxala.  u  St  Aumn  cilli  Ihs  nr- 

ictl  DiclVintrTortho  Vut^  Tnn|ue/  wahtrthai 
uad  milKton,  bnih  in  iha  Ivtmrd  ajid  fulj^r  RctiMna. 


Jincal  and  laofraphical  Daa.  '  ' 
ccounia  nf  lbs  Rrli(ion.  Cua.  1 
Inhabiiantt,  bi  Otnrre  PmU  i 
<nidIal*.'17W;  with  m.nK- 


bowutcf 

Ixint   " 
«i"ff. 


the  Rniai  Social*  with  a  Jeawl  jun-  niunml  fram  Chiaa.  i^  a< 
tb«  Jfuil  had  cariam  alroi>(  ampicioai  Ihti  our  han  wu  ibal 
The  good  Ti  ' 


"'"'tBI 


niiclina,  but  could  not  aaliaTaclurilT  coamunieair  il  of  rirrciM  m  anmliiwdcirda,  a 

n;  and  Pjialmanttiaar,  afiar  polliely  aahinf  par-  A  hfbt-fin^rad  Mamiiy  would  hardlj  biunl  iha  ati 

ihc  ripraaainn.  eompltina  oT  iha  Jnwil  that  ■  na  *p^  ■  howevar,  thia  it,  aa  il  bht  bs !    lib  prohablt  II    . 

-f  Hj-n-fnrhi '  nrnfifar  iiajiiiirntiaaiin  '   Dr  Maad  wa  vwa  to  ihia  ipecia*  of  acciininltlioa  nanr  pracioo* 

Iha  ■laouacript  Bolr-bank  <^  Sir  Nicbolai  Hjde,  thlatjiB- 

Eitr  tl  ChaHn  tha  Fint,  ibat  Sir  Roben  Coiton  htd  in 
a  hbrtrv,  rrcardi,  evidancaa,  ledgar-bonka,  wixinal  kl- 
tera,  and  other  alalMapert.  belonging  to  iha  kinr>  (v 
[ha  aitomay-jfenertl  or  Ihtl  UDia,  10  prora  Ihia,  ahowed  a 
EopT  of  Iha  farJan  which  Sir  nobari  had  obtaioed  fma 
Knia  Jamva  Tor  tmitwijimg  raorda,  Itc-* 

(^High  bta  nore  than  ipnnutlM  thtt  Rtwiinaafi  and 

hia  fn«)d  UanfrariPla  *  be  DiiderT«rj  alronf  auapvcnaa^ 

!  tad  ta  iba  fimw     and  ba  aatirta  that  tha  nUFCInr  el  tha  WSion  Iraanm 

^ of  Ihia  itland  war*     mada  aaTra*  ail>  Willia  wiib  hia  frMnl't  cnina.    Bui  ha 

I  tbturditiaa  and  malradicliDDa,  tbaaa  aa>     >»•  tko  pot  liirTh  a  dadtrmiMin  raltling  to  Biahnp  Mora, 


abiurdlj  innalad  ^'tlmtaaaittf  waa  a  Duldini  .  _ 
Gamtn  ;  toma  Ihwighl  him  a  Janiit  ia  ditftiiae^  a  lod  of 

IhF  Bon-juron  ;  Iha  uiholica  Ihoufht  him  bribad  hj  Iho 

Kmtnw  10  nipoaa  ih'ir  church  ;  Iha  prsahrtaritBt  thai 
i»  paid  la  riplode  ihiir  doclrinc,  tnd  err  up  apiteo. 
pacj  I     Thii  TabiiUii  hiatnrT  of  Fonaota  aaama  to  hara 

nniut  inia  PaaTmanaaiaa/'a  haadi  to  tanal  hha ;  Innn- 
priad  forth  in  Iha  doantic  and  liinifa  papcn  on  (cennal 
of  thii  connnod  Parmooaa ;  iMddaMd  iba  bonhaalan  to 

ralj  allowed  twc 


.    Ow  foTfar  raaefaad 

daacnbc  naw  and  anrpriaiaf  thiep  ta  Ihar  hid  dew.  bat     by  pimd^mj-  il 

lather  auidwd  to  claih  with  ibma,  pnhablj  llial  he  nlrbl     paid  with  aaria 


I  n^era  hooka ;  oil 
trMimaariir    T 
■ad  lather  ef  rajiaOnf  othen  eii 


CURIOSITIES   OF 


n  ■nd  hii   labour,   bj   lequv^tnlkki 


whcM  ■ppmiimhip  hai  noi  cipind.     I  han   mjweit  I  ilininiihi 
bMB  pluiHlerhl  bf  a  verj  dear  rnfiH  of  toma  luch  blerarj      aoiDa  of 

g]f  uf  knwledg*.    'Ho-«Yer,  II  doti  appaar  thai  Bi.hop  j       When  Gmi^h  touched  on   lbi<  odd  ubMi   la  iha  frit 


lawiWe'litllechiniMr;  Kh>ch  »< 


"f«lf'»pbj,' ' 
For   Auv.i.(  I 
irj  pjferinif  t*u  only  a  Jocular  on 


wu  fouiid  bMf  ii<  Ai^'nt  Air  raral  booia,  a.id  lockini  up  ,  ^j^i,  QM,h,  ,„  hit  aacond  Hlilian,  obacncil  thai  ihi.  'wma 

M-aar"»"™l<l-    On  b.iii|..kHl  Ihe  raa™.  oTltiia  o„,u,=  ca.  and  Ui.i  'one  ro>,l.i  puint  oul  eooujh  (.>*<• 

^  occu||a'»ii,  lh>  bibliopoLal  'oFc'hkhhI)'  replied,  ■  the  ;(„,^rf  a»<i,MHn  in  tba  pn.rni  .(e,  to  render  .orh  1 

dStTalld  hi™  "."ro'heJ^"i;i?»  ulaW  "    s"  R^birl  ^^  r .iiZ^prBb.bl. '  -Minat   r.Hirr  o«,.'      Th. 

B^lie  wr.t,n7'';%>r"Robir^o,<Jl!!'lipV^l.nK  «  mle"  !  ™l',"™^VioSrj,™e  'i'f'i'or''S"«j''l'™  "f  '"''bi  »"' 

jwn.  with  the  founder  oF  the  Bodleian  Librarj,  eauiKna  ^  .^^  .  |i,h, J„„rod  antHuariei  ,■•  ihe  dord  ita»lf.  how. 

Btr  R.*err,  Iha.  'If  be  held  -"J- Jk-*  «  i'."J^'"- '",  ,  <.«r,  .a.  i»re  .St"l.r  iSn  di^;«ef,J.     A.  tb.  *»»- 


lamunaied  >□  lerj  imponant  palilical  CHUHjurncst.     Hn 

Cardinal,  frnn  barinf  been  detected  in  ihe  fibrarj  of  an 
■Bineal  French  coJIeclor,  of  haemjE  purloinad  a  moat  rara 

Franeh  p-iliieMa;  Iba  Frencbnan  not  onlj  openlj  ac- 
OMid  bi>  iUH>nouiculprit,buI«airaao<Tidlhathet1wuld 
tat  quit  Ilia  libiarj  without  replacing  Ihe  preciou*  Tolunie 
from  aecuaatwn  and  denial  bnlh  reiofved  to  try  ibeir 
■trea|lbi  W  w  Ihu  lilerarj  wteatlin^Hnaich  the  boob 
4rDpp«<i  trtiloT  Uieoar-''--'*-  --*■  -'  --■" 
b*  bated  the  Frencb- 


■al—and  from  that 


Oough   iiaa  obperrrd,  ai  Sleeieni  iiatd  lo  relale,  n  ■ 

■lalicioua  '  Puck.'  to  capaUa  hiiueirDf  invealing  miKhief, 
eaail^  »u»pec(ed  otheri,  and  divided  hiBflaiKe  aa  nk^-^on 
lbelivui(piBeeoraniiquil7,aaDB  Ihe  ekler.     loiheaciof 


ran  an  author  od  hia  dyina-bad,  at  ihoae  awfid  BM-         Tho  hWurJ  of  LorJ  Bacon  ■ould  b«  that  of  iha  Me). 
[.,  thould  a  collector  be  bjliia  lida.  may  not  be  can-     lectml  faruhiu.  and  a  iheme  ao  wnnby  of  iha  philoaopht- 

■        '     ■         '      '        "     "'""  "  )in(rapher  remaioi  jrpi  i™  be  written.     The   prraonat 

niiee  oTiIiii  maiter^feniua  or  iioentor  inu>t  forever  ba 
irafed  frftm  tho  tcaia  initUtditt  he  waa  prrprmally  a^ 

laif^ied  to  the  moat  humiliatinf  chapt"  in  th 


handi.     Bit  WilU 
■(dale  imieaaad  (be  ninulei  of  Kini  Jamea'a  life,  » 
I  by  Camden,  Id]  within  a  fortnJiht  ofhis  deaih:  an 
LmdenV  O1B0  life,  which  be  had  froiii  Hacket,  Iba  aulmrt  ■  ctnd 
UfeoT  BiahopWillianva;  who,  addi  A.ibref,  ,  „„„ 
did  JUcli  it  froBi  Mr  Canhles,  aa  ha  lay  a  dyiiin !'     He  I  n^u, 


arUii 


Thomdjrke,  which,  howe 


),  by  ihe  I 


le  of  Dr 

b'3t!^ 


,  can  only  be  praciiaad  in  tbii  depart 

...- ^  -_n  Ileal  and  no  human  hand  can  learch 

Ihan  with  any  poaiibilil j  of  detecl  inn— they  can  pick  a 
esbinel  and  awallow  the  curiout  thinpi,  and  traiuport  then 
arilb  perfect  laraly,  to  be  dij^eited  at  Iheir  leiiure.  An 
•dnntura  of  tbii  bind  happened  to  Baron  Sloich,  tho  fa- 
■Mua  •ntiquary.     It  waa  in  looking  oner  the  (emi  of  the 

l/ane ;  hia  placn,  jiii  penaton,  and  bii  repulatim  were  al 
lUke  i  wd  he  inamed  thai  Baron  Slowh  ahould  ba  moat 


CDetic  wa-*  tu|jEei(ed  by  the  learned  praciilioner  hinuelf, 
prohaLlv  from  aome  firmer  exneriment,    Thia  waa  not 

ed :  Ihe  aniiqiiuy  Taillant,  when  aiiacked  tl  let  br  an 
Aifierine,  lealmily  awallowed  a  whole  lertea  el  Syrian 
kin(i ;  when  ha  laDded  at  Lyom,  froaninf  with  hii  n>n- 

Md  hia  brnlher  aniiquary  DuTour, — whn  at  Grit  waa  only 

of  tbe  hither  empire?    Vaillaiit  ahowed  two  or  lhr«,  of 


^mviiired   me  that  hia  philiiiophirBl 
iinprphended,but  often  ridmilefl,  and 


the  rejeclon  of  hii  plana,  may  hate  felt  ti  limea  ait  that 
idolairr  of  fame,  which  hu  nnw  codteerated  hia  pl>ii<» 
aophical  work*. 

At  collefc.  Bacon  diacoeered  ho*  '  Ihal  acrap  of  Gre> 
eian  bnowied^a,  ihe  peripatelic  philoanphy,'  and  the  ■rhi^ 
laalie  bnbble,  cou'i  noi  eerre  (he  endt  and  f>urpo»«  (/ 

new  b>fpc  mifht  teach  ua  toineent  and  judprebv  induciionp 
He  Ibund  Ihaiihrorieiweretn  be  built  upon eiprrtmrnta. 

aerratiuni'on  Nalun,  iriiieb  afUrwardi  led  on  to  iha  fouEH 


tenllniu  of  GHr^i 
n^al  coriwe ;   Su 


icn>erw1  Ihailhrini 
ha  unumbinf  of  tin 
tni  there  I    flyleaiiiH 


kuiu,pvi-«'  <i™  wi^w>«  ■»■  ■  vwuii- '>  - «,  xrvuiu  jy  ,riu(  HO  cniii  "  unfnuicman !¥  ana  unwammaDie  anacai' 

■  eerlain  amiquaiT,  hiBold  friend  indrieal,  bedeaiiouaol  on  Ooueh.  by  Suaeena.    It  aaena  that  Rteaeene  wai  a  cb1> 

eiaimnin:  Ihe  euini,  ba  ahould  be  watched  he  two  per.  laQoroftba  workaof  Hpnnh.andwblleant*!«d  In  li>raitn( 

■on>  one  on  each  ride.     La  Croia  infornii  iii  in  his  life  hl>  collertinn,  wtnean  abnnt  Irlirr  to  Ooiiih.  laotiuln  Ikna 

that  Ihe  Ipamed  Charlea  Palin,  whn  bai  w.iiien  a  work  on  [  ''';;;;;;^'||;»''^'™.^?fj™.x!!Il!!=tV:"!"*!r"\?'i-!;iFt 


_iPdreH  by  a  rnufh  ralWel,  Ihr  tt 
L*v  urvn  - «  perempivrr  one.'  Thuaanwaiba 
vaiice  of  Steereni.  who  oaed  In  bneii  thai  all 
Irtrb-  beplayadmihr  (raneBMbtoary.wb* 
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dftiKMM  of  the  Dew  philosophy.  At  nxteen,  he  pMloeo- 
phUtfd ;  at  I  went y-i*u,  he  had  framed  his  ■yttem  into  soom 
lorin  ;  and  after  ttrly  year*  of  continued  labiHiri,  imfioiihrd 
to  hit  last  hour,  he  Mi  hohind  him  sufficient  Id  fuuad  the 
gr«*at  philosophical  reformation. 

On  his  entrance  inta  active  life,  study  was  noC  however 
his  prime  object.  With  his  fortune  to  make,  his  court 
connexions  and  his  father's  example  opened  a  path  for 
ambition.  He  chose  the  practice  of  commoo  law  as  his 
means,  while  his  inclinations  were  lookioj;  upwards  to 
political  affairs  a«  his  end.  A  passion  for  atudy  however 
had  stronsfly  marked  him;  he  had  read  much  more  than 
was  required  in  his  professional  character,  and  this  cir- 
c-umstance  excited  the  mean  jealousies  of  the  minister 
Cecil,  and  the  attorney-general  Coke.  Both  were  m«re 
practical  men  of  business,  whose  narrow  conceptions  and 
who«e  stubborn  habits  assume,  that  whenever  a  man 
acquires  much  knowledi^e  foreii^  to  his  professimi,  he  will 
know  less  of  professional  knowledife  than  he  ought. 
These  men  of  firtMig  minds,  yet  hmited  capacities,  hold  in 
con'em|>t  all  studies  alien  to  their  habits. 

Bacon  early  aspired  to  the  situation  of  solicitor-f  eneral ; 
the  court  of  fillizabeth  was  divided  into  factions;  Bacon 
adopted  the  interests  of  the  c«nerous  Kssex,  which  were 
inimical  to  the  partv  of  CecU.  The  queen,  from  his  boy- 
hood, was  delighted  bv  conversing  with  her  *  ^oung  lord- 
ke<>per,*  as  she  early  distinfuishen  the  precocious  gravity 
and  the  ini^enious  turn  of  mind  of  the  future  philosofdier. 
It  was  unquestionably  to  attract  her  favnnr,  that  Bacon 
presented  to  the  queen  his  *  Maxims  and  Clements  of  the 
Common  La«v.'  n-ii  published  till  after  his  death.  Elisa- 
beth suffered  her  minister  to  form  her  opinions  on  the 
lefral  cii«racter  of  Bacon.  It  was  alleged  that  Bacon  was 
addicted  to  m'ire  general  pursuits  than  law,  and  the 
miscellaneous  books  which  he  was  known  to  have  read 
confirmed  the  accusation.  This  was  urged  as  a  reason 
why  the  post  of  solicitor-general  should  not  be  conferred 
on  a  man  of  speculation,  more  likely  to  di-«tract  than  to 
direct  her  affairs.  Elizabeth,  in  the  height  of  thai  political 
prudence  which  marked  her  character,  was  swayed  by  the 
vulsfar  notion  of  Cecil,  and  believed  that  Bacon,  who 
afterwards  fi'led  the  situation  Ixiih  of  solicitor-g««neral  and 
lurd  chancellor,  was  *  A  man  rather  of  show  than  of 
depth.*  We  have  been  recently  told  by  a  great  lawyer, 
that  *  Bacon  was  a  master.' 

On  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  when  Bacon  still 
found  the  same  party  obelructing  his  political  advance- 
ment, he  appears,  in  some  momentary  fit  of  disgust,  to 
have  meditated  on  a  retreat  into  a  foreign  country;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  happened  to  several  of  our  men  of 
genius,  durins  a  fttver  of  solitary  indignation.  He  was  htr 
some  time  thrown  out  of  the  sunshine  of  life,  but  he 
found  its  shade  more  fitted  for  contemplation ;  and,  onque^ 
tionablv.  philosophy  was  benefited  by  his  solitude  at  Gray's 
Inn.  His  hand  was  always  on  his  work,  and  better 
thoughts  will  find  an  easy  entrance  into  the  mind  of  those 
who  feed  on  their  thoughts,  and  live  amidst'  their  reveries. 
In  a  letter  on  this  occasion,  he  writes,  *  My  ambition  now 
I  shall  only  put  upon  my  pen,  wherebv  I  shall  be  able  to 
maintain  memory  and  merit,  of  the  times  socceeding,* 
And  many  vears  aOer  when  he  had  finally  quirted  public 
life,  he  told  the  king,  *  I  would  live  to  studv,  and  not  study 
to  live  :  yet  I  am  prepared  for  jiate  tbohpn  Belliiario  ; 
and  I  thai  have  borne  a  bag,  can  bear  a  wallet.' 

Ever  were  the  times  soccKCDiirn  in  his  mind.  In  that 
deUghiful  Latin  letter  to  Father  Fulgentio,  where,  with  the 
simplicity  of  true  grandeur,  he  takes  a  view  of  all  his 
wortis,  and  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  *one  who 
served  posterity,'  in  communicating  bis  past  and  his  future 
designs,  he  adds,  that  *  they  require  some  ages  for  the  ri- 
pening of  them.'  There,  while  he  despairs  of  finishing 
what  was  intended  for  the  sixth  part  of  his  Instaoratinn, 
how  nobly  he  despairs !  *  Of  the  perfecting  this  I  have 
cast  Awav  all  hopes;  but  in  future  ages,  perhaps,  the  de- 
sign mav  bud  again.'  And  he  concludes  by  avowing,  that 
the  zeal  and  constancy  of  his  mind  in  the  great  design, 
after  so  many  years,  had  never  become  cold  and  indifler* 
ent.  He  remembers  how,  furif  years  ago,  he  had  com- 
posed a  juvenile  work  about  those  things,  which,  wi^h  con- 
fidence, but  with  too  pompous  a  title,  he  had  called  TViis- 
poris  Partua  Maximwt;  the  grea*  binh  of  time!  Besides 
the  public  dedication  of  his  JVoeacm  OrifofiiUR  to  Jnmesthe 
First,  he  arcompani^'d  it  with  a  private  letter.  He  wishes 
the  king's  favour  to  the  work,  which  be  aoeonnta  as  mnch 


aa  a  hundred  years  time ;  far  he  adds,  *  I  am  perauaded 
th§  work  wiU  gain  mpen  wten*B  mmda  m  Aoca.' 

In  his  last  will  appears  his  remarkable  legacy  of  famn* 
*  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to  foreign  nations,  and  tn 
mine  own  countrymen  a/ier  mmt  time  6e  patted  eeo-.* 
Time  seemed  always  personated  in  the  imagination  of  our 
philosmiher,  and  with  time  he  wrestled  with  a  conscioui* 
nees  oC  triumph. 

I  shall  now  bring  forward  sufficient  evidence  to  provn 
how  little  Bacon  was  understood,  and  how  much  he  wm 
even  despised,  in  his  philosopliical  character. 

In  those  prescient  views  by  which  the  genius  of  Yero* 
lam  has  often  antidpated  the  institutions  and  the  discov»» 
tie*  of  succeeding  times,  there  was  one  important  object 
which  even  his  Hiresight  does  not  appear  to  have  conteiB- 
plated.    Lord  Bacon  did  not  foresee  that  the  English  Ian- 
f  uage  wouki  one  day  be  capable  of  embalming  all  that 
philosophy  can  dis<wver,  or  poetry  can  invent ;  that  hia 
country  snould  at  length  poeseas  a  national  literature  of  ita 
own,  and  that  it  should  exult  in  classical  coropnsitioni 
which  might  be  appreciated  with  the  finest  models  of  an- 
tiquity.   His  taste  was  far  unequal  to  his  invention.    80 
liitle  he  esteemed  the  langtia^e  of  his  country,  that  his  h^ 
vourite  works  are  coropoited  in  Latin ;  and  he  was  anxioai 
to  have  what  he  had  written  in  English  preserved  in  that 
*  universal  language  which  may  last  as  long  as  bonks  last.* 
It  would  have  surprised  Bacon  to  have  been  told,  that  the 
most  learned  men  in  Europe  have  studied  English  authors 
to  learn  to  think  and  to  write.  Our  ph:loso|>her  was  surely 
somewhat  mortified,  when  in  his  dedication  of  the  Essajrn 
he  observed,  that  *  of  all  my  other  works  my  Essays  havn 
been  most  current ;  for  that  as  it  aerma^  they  come  home 
to  men's  business  an<l  boeoms.'    It  is  too  much  to  hope  to 
find  in  a  vast  and  profound  inventor  a  writer  also  who  be- 
stows immortality  on  his  language.     The  English  lan- 
guage is  the  only  object  in  his  great  survey  ef  art  and  of 
nature,  which  owes  nothing  of  ita  excellence  to  the  geniia 
of  Bacon. 

He  had  reason  indeed  to  be  mortified  at  the  reeepdoo 
of  his  philosophical  works ;  and  Dr  Rawley,  even  sont 
years  afler  the  death  of  his  illustrious  master,  had  occn* 
sion  to  observe,  that  *  His  fame  is  greater  and  sonndt 
louder  in  foreign  parts  abroad  than  at  home  in  his  o«ni 
nation ;  thereby  verifying  that  divine  sentence,  a  prophet 
is  not  without  nnnoar,  save  in  his  own  conntry  and  in  lus 
own  house.'  Even  the  men  of  genius,  who  might  to  have 
comprehended  this  new  source  oif  knowledge  thus  opened 
to  them,  reluctantly  entered  into  it ;  so  repugnant  are  wn 
suddenly  to  give  up  ancient  errors  which  time  and  habte 
have  made  apart  of  ourselves.  Harvey,  who  himself  ozpe* 
henced  the  sluggish  obstinacy  of  the  feamed,which  repel- 
led a  great  but  a  novel  discovery,  could  however  in  his  tnni 
deride  the  amazing  novelty  of  Bacon's  Novum  Orgamnm, 
Harvey  said  to  Aubrey,  that  *  Bacon  was  no  great  philo* 
sopher ;  he  writes  philosophy  like  a  lord  chancellor.'  It 
has  been  soggestea  to  me  that  Bacon's  philosophical  vrri- 
tings  have  been  mnch  over-rated.  His  experimental  phi* 
losophy  from  the  era  in  which  they  were  produced  must 
be  necessarily  defective ;  the  time  he  gave  to  there  conM 
only  have  been  had  at  spare  hours ;  but  like  the  great  pro- 
phet on  the  mnimt.  Bacon  was  doomed  to  view  the  laml 
afar,  which  he  himself  cooM  never  enter. 

Bacon  found  but  small  encouragement  for  his  new  Isom- 
inf  among  the  most  eminent  scholars,  to  wht^m  he  siri>- 
miitfd  his  early  discoveries.  A  very  copious  letter  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodlev  on  Bacon's  desiring  him  to  return  the 
manuscript  of  Otgitataet  FTse,some  portion  of  the  JVe- 
vum  Orgamtm  has  come  down  to  us ;  it  b  replete  with 
objections  to  the  new  philoeophy.  *  I  am  one  of  that 
crew,'  says  Sir  Thomas,  '  that  say  we  possess  a  far 
greater  holdfast  of  certainty  in  the  sciences  than  you  wifl 
seem  to  arknowledge.  He  gives  a  hint  too  that  Solomon 
complained  *  of  the  infinite  making  of  books  in  his  time^ 
that  all  Bacon  delivers  is  nnljr  *  bv  averment  without  other 
force  of  argument,  to  disclaim  all  our  axioms,  maxinie, 
&c,  left  bv  tradition  from  our  elders  nnto  us,  which  have 
paiwed  alf  probations  of  the  sharpest  wits  that  ever  were  f 
and  he  concludes,  that  the  end  of  all  Bacon's  philosophy, 
by  '  a  fresh  creating  new  principles  of  sciences,  would  mm 
to  he  dispossessed  of  the  learning  we  have  ;*  aiid  he  fean 
that  it  would  require  as  manv  af es  as  have  marched  be- 
fore us  that  knowledge  should  be  perfectly  achieved.  Bod* 
lev  truly  compares  himself  to  *  the  carrier's  horse  vrhidi 
cannot  planch  the  beaten  wav  in  which  I  w^s  trait  ad.* 


Ma 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


^  Bacon  did  nut  IcMe  heari  bjr  the  timidity  of  *  the  car- 
ri«r*B  honte  :*  a  smart  vivaciuus  note  ia  return  ihowt  hit 
quick  apprehension. 

'  As  I  am  goinj;  to  my  house  in  the  eouotryi  I  shall  want 
Wky  papers,  which  I  beg  you  therefore  to  return.  You  are 
■lothful,  and  you  help  me  noihmfr,  so  that  I  am  half  in  coo- 
oait  you  aSect  not  the  argument ;  for  myeelf  I  know  well 
yott  love  and  affect.  I  can  say  no  more,'  bat  nan  eammmM 
■iirrfis,  rttpomdent  otivwi  sy/wr.  If  you  be  not  o/^  Mg-- 
imgt  chalked  up,  whereof  I  speak  in  my  preface.  I  am  but 
to  pass  by  your  door.  But  if  I  had  you  a  fortnight  at  GKir- 
haoibury,  I  would  make  you  tell  another  tale ;  or  else  1 
would  add  a  cogitation  a^amsC  ti6r«rist,  and  be  rerenged 
«■  Tou  that  wsy.' 

A  keen  but  playful  retort  of  a  great  author  too  condous 
if  bis  own  views  to  be  angry  with  his  critic !  The  l^dginga 
'  up  is  some  sarcasm  which  we  mtist  supply  from 
own  conception  ;  but  the  threatened  cogitation  agmmti 
iriss  must  have  caused  Bodley*s  cheek  to  tingle. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  scholastic  to  the  men  of  the 
world,  and  we  shall  see  what  sort  of  notion  these  critics 
oatertained  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon.  Chamberiain 
writes,  '  This  week  the  lord  chancellor  hath  set  forth  his 
few  work  called  Inttauratio  Magna^  or  a  kind  of  Nmmm 
Qrgmmmm  of  all  philosophy.  In  sending  it  to  the  king,  he 
wrote  thsi  he  wished  hts  majesty  might  oe  so  long  in  read- 
iBg  U  as  he  hath  been  in  composing  and  polishing  it,  which 
ji  well  near  thirty  years.  I  have  read  no  more  than  the 
hare  title,  and  am  not  greatly  encouraged  by  Mr  Cuffe'a 
judgment,*  who  having  lorf^  since  persued  it,  gave  this 
etnsure,  that  a  fool  could  not  have  written  such  a  work, 
and  a  wise  man  would  not.*  A  month  or  two  aAerwards 
wo  find  that '  The  king  cannot  forbear  sometimes  in  read- 
ily the  lord  chancellor's  last  book  to  say,  that  it  is  like  V» 
fmet  of  Ood^  that  rxrpaneth  all  undtrkanding* 

Two  years  afterwards  the  same  letter-wnter  proceeds 
with  another  literary  paragraph  shout  Bacon.  *  This  lord 
busies  himself  alto<;ether  abou^  >ok»^  and  hath  sot  out  two 
lately,  HiHorim  Ventorum^  ar  le  Vita  el  Jtforls,  with  pro- 
Bise  of  more.  I  have  yet  ^en  neither  of  them,  because 
I  have  not  leisure ;  But  if  ihj  life  of  Henry  the  Eighth  (the 
Seventh),  which  they  say  he  is  about,  might  oome  mUaf' 
Ur  ku  own  maniur  (meaning  his  Moral  Essays),  I  should 
find  time  and  means  enough  to  read  it.*  When  this  his- 
tory made  its  appearance,  the  same  writer  observes,  *  My 
La«tl  Verulam  s  history  of  Henry  the  Seventh  is  come 
forth ;  I  have  not  read  much  of  it,  but  they  say  it  is  a  very 
pretty  book.'f 

Bacon,  in  his  vast  survey  of  human  knowledge,  included 
oven  its  humbler  provinces,  and  condescended  to  form  a 
collection  of  apophthegms  :  his  lordship  regretted  the  loss 
of'  a  collection  made  by  Julius  Cesar,  while  Plutarch  in- 
discriminately drew  much  of  the  dregs.  The  wits,  who 
eoald  not  always  comprehend  his  plans,  ridiculed  the  sage. 
I  shall  now  quote  a  contemporary  poet,  whose  works,  for 
by  their  size  they  may  assume  that  distinction,  were  never 
fniblished.  A  Dr  Aiidrews  wasted  a  sportive  pen  on  fugi- 
Iwre  events ;  but  though  not  always  deficient  in  humour  and 
wit,  such  is  the  freedom  of  his  writings,  that  they  will  not 
often  admit  a  Quotation.  The  following  is  indeed  but  a 
■Irange  pun  on  Bacon's  title,  derived  from  the  town  of  St 
Alban's  and  hi^  collection  of  apophtliegms ; 

Oir  LOBD  BACOlf  PUBLrSHIirG  APOPHTBCOMt. 

When  learned  Bacon  wrote  essays, 

He  did  deserve  and  hath  the  praise ; 

But  now  he  writes  his  apophthegna 

Surely  he  doses  or  he  dreams ; 

One  said,  8t  AlbanM  now  is  grown  onable, 

And  is  in  the  hidhnroad-way— Is  IhuulabU.  [i.  s 
Dune»4abU.] 
To  the  close  of  his  days  were  Lord  Bacon*s  philosophical 
porsuits  still  disreijarded  and  depredated  by  ignorance  and 
OOTV,  in  the  forms  of  friendship  or  rivality.  I  shall  now 
give  a  remarkable  eiample.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  a 
mere  great  lawyer,  and  like  all  such,  had  a  mind  so  walled 
in  by  law-knowledge,  that  in  its  bounded  views  it  shut  out 
Ihe  norizon  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  whole  of 

^  Henry  Cnfle,  secretary  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  ex- 
fcnisd,  beln^  coneerned  in  his  treason.  A  man  noted  for  his 
•htasical  acquirements  and  his  genius,  who  perished  early  in 

•Its. 

f  Chambcrltin  adds  the  price  of  this  moderate  sised  folk), 
wMch  was  six  shillings. 


his  philosophy  lav  in  ths  statutes,  f n  the  librarj  at  Hob- 
ham  there  must  be  found  a  prescntat  ion  copy  oiLflrd  Ba- 
con's Novum  OrganutHt  the  InMtauratio  Magna,  IfiCO.  It 
was  given  to  Coke,  for  it  bears  the  foUowuig  note  oa  ths 
title-page  in  the  writing  of  Cuke : 

Edw.  Coke,  E*  dome  autharu 
Auctori  oontUium 

Intiamrart  panu  veterum  doc%imenia  mpkm  ■■ 

InaUmra  Ugeo,  juttitiamque  jurimM, 
The  versfts  not  only  reprove  Bacon  for  going  out  of  \m 
profession,  but  must  have  alluded  to  his  character  as  a  pre- 
rogative la^0r,  and  his  corrupt  administratran  of  lbs 
chancery.  The  book  was  published  in  October,  IfitO,  a 
few  months  before  the  imp«achmenl.  And  so  far  oos 
msy  easily  excuse  the  causticity  of  Coko ;  but  toow  hs 
really  valued  the  philosophv  of  Bacon  appears  by  this:  ia 
this  first  edition  there  is  a  device  of  a  ship  passing  between 
Hercules*s  pillars ;  the  pha  uitraj  the  proud  ezulution  of 
our  philosopher.  Over  this  device  Coke  has  written  a 
misersble  distich  in  English,  vrhich  marks  his  utter  oqb- 
tempt  of  the  philosophical  pursuits  of  his  illustrious  rival 
This  ship  passing  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules  he  aai 
casticallv  conceits  as  *  The  Ship  of  Fools,'  the  famous 
satire  or  the  German  Sebastian  Brandt,  translated  bf 
Alexander  Barclay.. 

Jt  deoerveth  not  to  b*  read  in  seAoe/s, 
Bultobt  freightod  in  the  Ship  ofJPhoU. 

Such  then  was  the  fate  of  Lord  Bacon ;  a  history  not 
written  by  his  biographers,  but  which  may  serve  as  a  coro> 
ment  on  that  obscure  passsge  dropped  from  the  pen  of  hit 
chaplain,  and  already  quoted,  that  he  was  nmrt  valued 
abroad  than  at  home. 

sccEKT  BisToar  or  thk  dkath  or  qvxsv 

XLIZABETH. 

It  is  an  extraordinanr  cirsumstance  in  our  history,  that 
the  succession  to  the  English  dominion,  in  two  remarks 
ble  cases,  was  never  settled  bv  the  possessors  of  the 
throne  themselves  during  their  lifetime ;  and  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  this  mighty  trsnsfer  of  three  king- 
doms became  the  sole  act  of  their  ministers,  who  con- 
sidered the  succession  merely  as  a  slate  expedient.  Two 
of  our  most  able  sovereigns  found  themselves  in  this  pre- 
dicament ;  dueen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Protector  Crom- 
well! Cromwell  probably  had  bis  reasons  not  to  nsms 
his  successor ;  his  positive  election  would  hsve  dissatis- 
fied the  opposite  parties  of  his  government,  whom  he 
only  ruled  while  he  wss  able  to  cajole  them.  He  most 
have  been  aware  that  latterly  he  had  need  of  conciliating 
all  parties  to  his  usurpation,  and  was  probably  as  doubt- 
ful on  his  death-bed  whom  to  appoint  his  successor,  as  at 
any  other  period  of  his  reign.  Ludlow  suspects  that 
Cromwell  was  *  so  discomposed  in  body  or  mind,  that  he 
eould  not  attend  to  that  matter ;  and  whether  he  named 
any  one  is  to  me  uncertain.'  All  that  we  know  is  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  Thurlow  and  hia  chaplains,  who, 
when  the  protector  lay  in  his  last  sgonies,  suggested  to  him 
the  propriety  of  choosing  his  eldest  son,  and  they  tdl  im 
that  he  agreed  to  this  choice.  Had  Cromwell  been  in  his 
senses,  he  would  have  probably  fixed  on  Henry ^  the  lord 
lieutenant  <^  Ireland,  rather  than  on  Riehard,  or  possibly 
had  not  chosen  either  of  .his  sons ! 

Elizabeth,  from  womanish  infirmity,  or  from  state- 
reasons,  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  her  successor; 
and  long  threw  into  jeopardy  the  politics  of  all  the  cabinets 
of  Europe,  each  of  which  had  its  fsvourite  candidate  to 
support.  The  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  of  England 
was  to  be  the  cresture  of  her  breath,  yet  Elizabeth  wouU 
not  speak  him  into  existence !  This  had,  however,  oAm 
raised  the  discontents  of  the  nation,  and  we  shall  see  bow 
it  harrassed  the  queen  in  her  d^ing  hours.  It  is  ei 
pected  that  the  queen  still  retamedso  much  of  the 
that  she  could  never  overcome  her  perverse  dislike  to 
name  a  successor,  so  that  according  to  this  opinioB,  sbo 
died  and  loA  the  crown  to  the  mercy  of  a  party !  This 
would  have  been  acting  unworthy  of  the  magnannuty  of 
her  great  charactor^-and  as  it  is  ascertained  that  tbeqoeea 
was  very  sensible  that  she  lay  in  a  dying  state  sevetal 
days  before  the  natural  catastrophe  occurred,  it  is  diAcnIt 
to  believe  that  she  totally  disregarded  so  important  a  cir- 
cumstance. It  is,  therefore,  reasoning  a  /wieri,  moot  ni^ 
tural  to  conclude,  that  the  choice  of  a  siiocessor  must  hava 
occupied  her  thoughts  as  well  as  the  anzietiot  of  ber  hmn 
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HI  would  DM  han  Mt  tbg  thnai  id  ilt 
le  ■■  b«r  ilruh  u  ihg  had  anvmre 
V  UEe.  How  did  ih*  npnH  b>nf 
ihe  drowi  u>  Juki  tlwpiiar,  gr  did  ah 


Atkin  hii  olmnrd,  IhU  ■  iha  doHiw  kiu  of  ik) 
tod  enniful  lift  uT  Qukb  KIiuImiIi  »■•  lutkcd  bj  ihu 
peealiirily  of  ehuaclcr  and  dcitinj  which  ■llmdcd  her 
boo  Ihe  endir,  ud  puniinl  har  id  lb«  |T>n,'  Tbg  !■•> 
diy)  ff  Eliubrili  win,  tnd»d,  nml  ncluieKiilj — ihr 
died  t  ticlunDf  ihn  hiehrtr  paatkMii,  ud  iMrhAH  it  omch 
oT  fu^  u  of  aft,  rtrij.>i>i  all  tnKdiea  int  .»n  notir- 
■hmol.  Bui  ID  tt\  ihe  puW'ihod  ■ccminu,  I  «n  auwhxre 
d  acorn  hnw  >I>F  conduclrd  twiKlf  tsipeeunf  ih«  cifcum- 

br,  or  ai  Ora>  ihEpwi  calla'it,  ■  the  EkrI  oTMoDBOuih'a 
adl  wmMj  •/  QwTn  Eliitbdh'i  dcaih/  ia  ihs  ona  Bwai 
dnerrina  nniic« ;  and  dim  wc  find  iha  eireunuluu  of 

rtdiKcil  tu  (a  lad  >  aiais.  lAai  ii  la  dmlxftil  wlwihsf  hir 
nairat)!  »*■  al  all  ivn-ibls  of  iha  inquinn  pin  la  htr 
bv  h<r  mmi.icri  Hipociina  itw  »cc<tuian.  The  Earl  of 
Moonouih  aaya,  ■  oti  W«ln<.«lay,  ibr  ISil  of  March,  aha 
(lew  ipnehleii.     Thai  aflsmm,  by  iifiia,  tfae  eallsd 

tied  hfMhaj  ail  knew 


•  ■|y  •' 


<  rig^l  a(  ih 


rl  of  Monnnulh,  i 
wilh  dai«a,  lor  with  the  eiaclneaa  ..f  a  dii 
mifhl  hato  ncriirred  on  a  precadini  daj 

Eliubelh ;  by  lhi«  auihemic  wnler  ii  appi 
ennlMrd  her  .tate.t.'crai  of  ihe  auccetiia 
niral  (ihe  R.rl  .if  Noiiuif  ham  -.)  aiKl  whi 
Iha  queen  aininai  ai  h,r  rjiremiiT.  Iu« 
"^'^  h^'Ji  ™^'  h  """""" 
Ih^'rTi^t*  IrunieMdeuDre  in  r«fei^l!^l!,"lj 


aar.     Whai  waa  ihia  bul  il 

pcmna  who  wi;re  adurini 

Thia  ii  hrel;  and   plan 

Dol  rMolleri  thai '  Ihe  apeecbea 


•  riWSudaf  Aval 

ni'aunT* 

Bob'a  ediui 


camadebjEI 
R^H'iiei/iiic         ,     

ate  with  Camden,  and  wen  ooly  Kpeaied  bjr  Kapio  and 
Eehard,  fcc.  I  am  now  to  coa5rn  Ihe  naiiaiin  of  fha 
elder  hiaiunan,  aa  well  a.  the  ciFeiiiii.taH:e  rtlaled  by 
Can,  deariibini  ihe  niia  of  ihe  queen  a  lililx  diSiKBtly, 
whKh  happened  on  Wedneaday  tSd.     A  hilherln  udbo. 

frtadnit  dag,  when  ihe  suern  rtlainrd  Ihe  power  <f 
■prerh ;  and  ll  will   be  conlnied   that   llie  lanfitaga  her* 


ainteirf'ib 


>,  pnibaUy  frun 
gTliTJA  "ill^wonia  of  Quaca  1 


Ibitd  of  Man 
bed,  Ihe  lord  herpi 
(afterward  Ear!  n 
inr,  Ihe  lurJ  admii 


tiai  OB  ihe  ri^fai  aide  of  bar 
nlha  left,  and  Mr  Secielarr  Cadi 

aJiabury)  al  the  bed'a  feel, all aianl- 


hnow  her  pleaaure  who  abould  luccead:  wherauBLo  aba 
thua  re].litJ^: 
•  I  Ud  yam  mfinlkiJtmllm  mat  tflmin.amJlmia 


I      '  I'nry  aiked  her  wbelher  Ihat  wnra  her  ahaoliila  raao. 
I  Mr*.-  ^  r'^  km  XaZ'bml  MaiTwiA  which  aZ'wn 


of  Sew*  r     He. 

lobyiheinterfeF 
jraly  to  turn  her 

An  hitiorian  nf  Can 
ha<a  fiir(<.'d  alieiiiintn| 

Birch,  who  drawa  hia 


ivthla  to  God.     '  Nenr,'  ahe  leplied, 


hi|th  intcfriijr  would  hardly 

aiion  from  ihe  letler.  rf'tha  '  mam 


111  not  betn^  able  to  rpeali,  waa  aahed  by  Mr  9tcr« 
.l:_   _ — ,    ■■'■'e   beaeech  your  Diajelly,  if  voq  r« 


Iha  acenuni  i.f  Cary.  He  had  mid  ua  ■  farl  which  ha 
could  nol  be  mKIiken  in,  Ihat  Ihe  qiiern  Trtl  ipeeclileea  oa 
Wedneidar,  tSJ  of  March,  on  wtiirh  day,  howeter.aha 


make  her  lay  fainlly  j*a'  fiinlly  indeed  D 
poaaibh  be  heard.]'' I  will  Ihal  a  kinx  an 
who  ahnuld  Ihit  be  hut  my  nearent  kinii 


inlHrlmt.a: 


II,  imddntf  Vann^  htrm^ 


:2ffi 


niol  sT  Ihia  matt 
^arm,     '  She 


«  a.  .hay  war, 


eallad  into  her  bee 

A*  kbr  "f  Sr-ait  m  l>er,  a  Omtf  H<«  dmnd  naCit  hne 
liAnii/ateltiKfAenaMeMipFati  the  put  her  hand  10  her 
iliwd,  which  waa  prohabLv  at  ihat  lime  in  arooiiinfl  pain. 
T%a  Jar^r  a^Ao  mltrprtini  ker  rn^na  jutl  at  Ikeif  ptetttd, 
•*f«  inmediatply  coBTibcad  rhftt  iba  aaatfrn  ^W  jhaad  fa 

K<kl3. 


imidofn,  but  draire  conimuaaea  of  kia 
I  tney  departed,  and  Ihe  next  iniiiBM[ 
.  Italy  aner  her  death,  all  iha  lorda,  m 
well  cf  Ihe  Moncil  aa  Diher  nablemen  thai  were  arriM 
enon,  came  from  SichmoDd  to  Whilehall  by  lii  D'eioek  m 
the  nnniinf ,  where  other  naUemeB  Ihat  wen  is  Loadaa 
met  then.  Touchinf  the  auccaaiion,  after  lame  if  1 1  nlw 
ofdiren  coBpelitort  and  matlera  nf  Siate.  at  lan^b  ill* 
admiral  rehairaed  al]  Ihe  aToreaaid  pmniaea  which  Ik* 
lata  queen  had  >Mkea  to  him,  and  to  Uie  lard  kerpn-,  aad 
Mr  SeerrtafT  (Cecil,)  with  the  nasBer  ihrwrat;  which 
iher  beinf  aaked,  did  aflnn  to  ba  true  upon  their  hoaov.' 
Bach  IB  ihii  iinjpilar  documrnl  of  aecrrl  hinicry.  I 
eannol  bul  nine  il  aa  anlhenlic,  becauae  ihe  ona  |iail  m 
aridctlly  alluded  to  by  Caasden.  and  Ihe  oihrr  t>  fally  hb. 
Armed  1^  Carr ;  and  beaidaa  Ihia,  iHa  remarkable  tipraa- 
•ionnf'raicat'iariiund  in  Ihe  letter  i/lhe  French  a mbafc 
aador.  There  were  two  iaieroiewi  with  Iha  ijiieen,  and- 
Cary  appeara  only  to  have  p.Mieed  Iha  la>l  nn  Wadaaa. 


Ui 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


Hhi  Moond  iiit«m*w  of  her  miniitmra  Hwy  «Mm  t«  ut 
mklm  miperoumermry ;  but  Cary't  'putting  h«r  band  to 
Jmt  bead,'  too  meanly  describee  ibe  *  joining  ber  bands  in 
■annor  of  a  crown.' 

9MMKM   TVS    nrnST,  ▲■   A   FATBXa    AMD  A   BUtlAVD. 

Cahunniee  and  Mrcatme  have  reduced  the  character  of 
lanMM  the  First  to  contempt  among  general  readers; 
fibile  the  narrative  of  historians,  who  hare  related  facts 
In  spite  of  themeehres,  is  in  perpetual  contradiction  with 
llwir  own  opinions.  Perhaps  no  sovereign  has  suffered 
Bve  br  that  art,  which  is  deecribed  by  an  old  Irish  pro- 
«wb,  of  *  killbg  a  man  by  lies.'  The  surmises  and  the  in* 
iinuatiuns  of  one  party,  dissatisfied  with  the  established 
goremment  in  church  and  slate;  the  misconceptions  of 
■ore  modem  writers,  who  have  not  possessed  tne  requi* 
site  knowledge ;  and  the  anonymous  libels,  sent  forth  at  a 
narticuUr  period  to  vili^  the  Stuarts ;  all  these  cannot  be 
treasured  up  bv  the  philosopher  as  the  authoriUes  of  his- 
tory. It  is  at  least  more  honourable  to  resist  popdar  pre- 
jwhee  than  to  yield  to  it  a  passive  obedience ;  and  what 
we  can  a«oertam,  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  truth  to  eon* 
Much  can  be  substantiated  in  favour  of  the  do- 
affections  and  hsbits  of  this  pacific  monarch ;  and 
Ihnse  who  are  more  intimately  acquainted  «vith  the  secrtrt 
hisliiry  of  the  times  will  perceive  how  erroneously  the  per- 
sonal character  of  this  sovereign  is  exhibit«)d  in  our  popu- 
lar histormot,  and  oAen  even  among  the  few,  who  with 
batter  infnrmation,  have  re-echoed  their  preconceived 
nfwions. 

Confining  myself  here  to  his  domestic  character,  T  shall 
Bit  touch  «jn  the  many  admirable  public  projects  of  thu 
■onareh,  which  have  extorted  the  praise,  and  even  the  ad- 
Mirations  of  some  who  have  not  spared  their  pens  in  hu 
disparagement.  James  the  First  has  been  taxed  with  pu- 
iiBanimity  and  foolishness ;  this  monarch  cannot,  however, 
bi  rsf»roacbed  with  having  en^ndered  them !  All  his  chil- 
drsn,  in  whose  education  their  father  was  so  deeply  »m- 
ceme  1,  sustained  through  Ufe  a  dignified  diaracter,  and  a 
b^  spirit.  The  short  life  of  Henry  was  passed  in  a  school 
drprowess,  and  amidst  an  academy  of  litersture.  Of  the 
Mag's  paternal  solicitude,  even  to  the  hand  and  the  letter- 
writing  of  Prince  Henry  when  young,  I  have  preserved  a 
proof  in  the  article  of  '  The  History  of  Wrilins^masters.* 
Charles  the  First,  in  his  youth  osore  particularly  designed 
for  a  studious  life,  with  a  serious  character,  was,  however, 
■over  deficient  in  active  bravery,  and  magnanimous  forti- 
tnde.  or  Elizabeth,  the  ducen  of  Bohemia,  tried  as  she 
was  by  such  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
frslted  that  the  interesting  story  remsins  untold;  her 
Cnoysnt  spirits  rose  always  above  the  perpetusl  chanres, 
«f  a  princely  to  a  private  state— a  queen  to  sn  exile !  The 
fiuher  of  such  children  derives  some  distinction  for  cspaci- 
Cy,  in  having  reared  such  a  noble  ofl'spring;  and  the  king*s 
■ariied  attention  to  the  formation  of  his  children's  miiHis 
Sims  such  as  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  Ben  Jonson,  who, 
in  bis  '  Gipsies  Metamorphosed,'  rightly  said  of  James, 
<isiog  his  native  term, 

*Tou  arsan  honest,  food  man,and  havs  care  of  your  Beams* 
(balms.) 

Among  the  flouts  and  gibes  so  freely  bcspsttering  the 
mel  character  of  James  the  Fimt,  is  one  of  his  cold- 
f  and  neglect  of  his  queen.     It  would,  however,  be  dif* 
t  to  prove  by  any  known  fact,  that  James  was  not  as 
indulgent  a  husband,  as  he  was  a  father.    Yet  even  a 
writer  so  well  informed  as  Daines  Barrington,  who,  as  a 
Wwyer,  could  not  refrain  from  lauding  the  myal  rage  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  I>enmark,  on  his  mnrrisge,  for  having  bor- 
mwed  three  statutes  from  the  Dani»h  code,  found  the 
Itini^s  name  so  provocative  of  sarcasm,  that  he  cnuld  not 
fb<bear  observing,  that  James  *  spent  more  time  in  ihnee 
oonrts  of  judicature  than  in  eiUnding  upon  hU  deatined 
mmmrtJ'    *  Men  of  all  sorts  have  uken  a  pride  to  gird  at 
•,'    might  this  monarch  have  exclaimed.     But  every 
ing  has  1  wo  handles,  saith  the  ancient  adage.    Had  an 
•Mstere  puritan  chnsen  to  observe  that  Jam**  the  First, 
when  abroad,  had  lived  jovially ;   and  had  this  historian 
then  dropped  silentlr  the  interesting  circummance  of  the 
king's  <  spending  hi«  time  in  the  Danish  courts  of  jiidica- 
tnre,*  the  (act  wmild   have  borne  him  out  in  his  reproof; 
and  Francis  Ojibome,  indeed,  has  c«:nsurfd  James  for 
givinf  marie*  of  hiit  tuwrMvsnrss .'    Tht  le  ^as  no  deficient 
gallantry  in  the  c«»nd«i«t  i»f  James  the  First  to  his  oorcn  ; 
«bn  very  circumstance,  that  when  the  Princess  or  Den- 


nnrk  was  driven  by  a  storm  back  to  Norway,  Ilia  king  pa* 
solved  to  hasten  to  her,  and  consummate  his  marriage  in 
Denmark,  was  itself  as  romantic  an  expedition  aa  aftmk 
wards  was  that  of  his  son's  into  Spain,  and  betrays  aa 
marii  of  that  tame  pusillanimity  with  which  be  standi  off«r> 
charged. 

The  character  of  the  oueen  of  James  the  First  is  saaa> 
what  obscure  in  our  public  history,  for  in  it  she  makaa  aa 
prominent  figure ;  while  in  secret  liistory  she  is  more  ap« 
parent.  Anne  of  Denmark  was  a  spirited  and  enlerpriiiBg 
woman ;  and  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  Sully,  whose 
authority  should  weigh  with  us,  although  we  ought  to  re- 
collect that  it  is  the  French  minister  who  writes,  that  slie 
seems  to  have  raised  a  court  faction  against  Jamea,  aad 
inclined  to  fovour  the  Spanish  and  catholic  interests ;  yet 
it  may  be  alleged  as  a  strong  proof  of  James's  political 
wisdom,  that  the  queen  was  never  suffered  to  head  a  for> 
midable  party^  tmMigh  she  latterly  might  have  engaged 
Prince  Henry  m  that  court-opposition.  The  btm-kammm 
of  the  king,  on  this  subject  expressed  with  a  simplicity  el 
style,  which,  though  it  may  vot*be  royal,  is  something  bel- 
ter, appeare  in  a  letter  to  the  queen,  which  has  bc>en  pre- 
served in  the  appendix  to  Sir  David  Dalrymple's  oofice- 
tions.  It  is  without  date,  but  written  when  ir  Scotland  te 
quiet  the  queen's  suspicions,  that  the  Eart  of  .4ar,  who 
had  the  care  of  Prince  Henry,  and  whom  she  wi»bed  to 
take  out  of  his  hands,  had  insinuated  to  the  king  tlnit  ber 
majesty  was  strongly  dbposed  to  any  *  popish  or  SfMUiisb 
course.'  This  letter  confirms  the  representation  of  Sully : 
but  the  extract  is  remarkable  for  the  manly  simplicity  of 
style  which  the  king  used. 

*  I  say  over  again,  leave  these  froward  womanly  appre- 
hensions, for  I  thank  God,  I  carry  that  love  aria  respect 
unto  you,  which,  by  the  law  of  God  and  nature,  I  ought  to 
do  to  my  wife,  and  mother  of  my  children  ;  but  not  for  tliat 
ye  are  a  king's  daughter ;  for  whether  ve  werv*  a  king's 
daughter,  or  a  cook's  daughter,  ye  must  )>e  all  alike  to  me, 
since  my  wife.  For  the  respect  of  your  honourable  bdrth 
aiMl  descent  I  married  you ;  but  the  love  and  respect  I 
now  bear  you  is  because  that  ye  are  my  mamedwifo, 
and  so  partaker  of  my  honour,  as  of  my  oiner  fonnnea.  I 
beseech  vou  excuse  my  plainness  in  this,  for  casting  Uf  el 
your  birtn  is  a  needless  impertinent  argument  to  me  (tl  at 
IS,  not  pertinent.)  God  is  my  witness,  I  ever  prelerraj 
you  to  (for)  my  bsims,  much  more  than  to  a  subject.' 

In  an  ingeniotis  historical  dissertation,  but  one  perf ftly 
theoretical,  respecting  that  mysterious  transaction  the 
Gowrie  conspiracy,  Mr  Pinkerton  has  attempted  to  show 
that  Anne  of  Denmark  was  a  lady  somewhat  inclined  to 
intrigue,  and  that  *  the  king  had  cause  to  be  jealous.'  He 
confesses  that  *  he  cannot  discover  any  positive  charge  of 
adulterv  against  Anne  of  Denmark,  but  merely  of  coquet- 
ry.'* ^o  what  these  accusations  amount  it  would  be  dil^ 
mnilt  to  say.  The  progeny  of  James  the  Firet  sufficiently 
bespeak  their  family  resemblance.  If  it  be  true,  that  *  the 
king  had  ever  reason  to  be  jealous,'  aixl  yet  that  no  rin* 
fie  criminal  act  of  the  queen's  has  been  recorded,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  one  or  both  ot'  the  parties  were  singular* 
ly  discreet  and  decent ;  for  ihe  kin£  never  complained, 
and  the  queen  was  never  accused,  if  we  except  this  bsr- 
den  of  an  old  Scottish  ballad, 

O  the  bonny  Earl  of  Murray, 
He  was  the  queen's  love. 

Whatever  may  have  happened  in  Scotland,  in  Engjtad 
the  queen  appears  to  have  lived,  occupied  chit-fly  by  the 
amusements  of  the  court,  and  not  to  have  imerfered  with 
the  arcana  of  state.  She  appears  to  have  indulged  a  pas- 
sion for  the  elefiancies  and  splend«Hira  of  the  ase,  as  they 
were  shown  in  those  gorgeous  court  masques  with  whicn 
the  taste  of  James  harmonised,  either  from  his  gallantry 
for  the  queen,  or  his  own  poetic  sympathy.  But  this  taste 
for  court  masques  could  not  escape  the  slur  and  scandal  1 1 
the  puritanic,  and  these  *  hi^h-flying  fancies'  are  thusrf^ 
corded  by  honest  Arthur  Wilson,  whom  we  summon  into 
Cfiurt  as  an  indubitable  witness  of  the  mutual  cordialitv  o| 
this  royal  couple.  In  the  spirit  of  his  panv,  and  like  Mil- 
ton, he  censures  the  taste,  but  likes  it.  He  savs  *  Tha 
court  beinir  a  continued  maJtando,  where  she  (tKe  qneenl 
and  her  ladies,  like  to  many  sea-nymphs  or  Nereides,  ap- 
peared oTien  in  various  dresses  to  the  ravishment  of  lita 

•  This  hiMorlcsl  dimertstion  is  appended  to  the  Cm  voltaia 
nf  Mr  Malcolm  Lsinr's  '  Histitrj  of  Scotland,*  irho  Ihlnha 
tbsi  *  it  has  placsd  that  obscure  transaction  Ur  Ua  fsniikm 
lighL* 


LITERATURE. 


MMldert ;  the  kiof  hioMelT  dcH  bMBff  m  liule  iMifbiad 
whh  Mich  fluent  elegaocitss  u  ina«l«  tb«  Mgbt  Mor«  f  )o- 
rious  than  the  day.'  This  is  a  direct  prool  that  JaiM 
was  by  no  means  cold  or  neglifont  in  bis  atientioos  to  bis 
qtieen ;  and  the  letter  which  has  been  fivea  is  the  pidure 
or  his  mind.  That  James  the  First  was  fbodiv  indulgent 
to  his  queen,  and  could  perform  an  act  oTchirmlric  gallanl- 
rj  with  all  the  generosity  of  passion,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
an  elegant  m'md,  a  pleasing  anecdote  which  I  have  dis- 
covered in  an  unpublished  letter  of  the  day  will  show.  I 
five  it  in  the  wuitis  of  the  writer. 

Amgmtt,  HIS. 

'  At  their  last,  being  at  Theobald's,  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  the  queen,  shooting  at  a  diitf  mistook  her  mark,  and 
killed  Jtmtij  the  king's  most  principal  and  special  hound  ; 
at  which  he  stormed  exceedingly  awhile ;  but  after  be 
kaew  who  did  it,  he  was  soon  pacified,  and  with  UMicb 
kindness  wished  her  not  to  be  troubled  with  it,  for  be 
should  love  her  never  the  worse :  and  the  next  day  sent 
ner  a  diamnnd  worth  two  thousand  pounds,  as  m  '•gncf 
from  hiM  dead  dog.  Love  and  kindness  increase  daily  b^ 
tween  them.' 

Such  is  the  history  of  a  contemporary  living  at  court, 
very  opposite  to  that  representation  of  coMness  and  ne- 
glect with  which  the  king's  temper  has  been  so  freely  as* 
pcMTsed ;  and  such  too  is  the  true  portrait  of  James  the  First 
m  domestic  life.  His  first  sensations  were  thoughtless 
and  impetuous ;  and  he  wouM  imgracefully  thunder  out  an 
oath,  which  a  puritan  wouM  set  down  in  his  '  tables,* 
while  he  omitted  to  note  that  this  k'mg's  forgiveness  and 
forgstfulness  of  personal  injuries  was  sure  to  follow  the 
leelimg  they  had  excited. 

THS   MA*  or   0«S   BOOK. 

Mr  Maurice,  in  h»  animated  memoirs,  has  recently  ac- 
quainted us  with  a  fact  which  may  be  deemed  importaiil 
in  the  life  of  a  literary  man.  He  tells  us,  *  We  have  been 
just  informed  that  Sir  Wm.  Jones  immritM^  read  throus h 
every  year  the  works  of  Ciceru,  whose  life  mdeed  was  the 
great  exen^ilar  of  his  own.'  The  same  passion  for  the 
works  of  Cicero  has  been  participated  by  others.  When 
the  best  means  of  forming  a  good  style  were  iimuired  of 
the  learned  Amauld,  he  advised  the  daily  study  of^Cicero; 
but  it  was  observed  that  the  object  was  not  to  form  a 
Latin,  but  a  French  style:  *In  that  case,'  replied  Ar- 
nauld,  '  you  must  still  read  Cicero.' 

A  predilection  for  some  ffreat  author,  amooji  the  vast 
number  which  must  transiently  occupy  our  attention,  seems 
to  be  the  happiest  preservative  for  our  taste  :  accustomed  to 
that  excellent  author  whom  we  have  chosen  for  our  favour- 
ite, we  may  in  this  intimacy  possibly  resemble  him.  It  b 
to  be  feared,  that  if  we  do  not  form  such  a  permanent  at* 
tachnsent,  we  may  be  aeouiring  knowledge,  while  our  en* 
ervated  taste  becomes  less  and  less  lively.  Taste  em- 
balms the  knowledge  which  otherwise  cannot  preserve 
itself.  He  who  has  long  been  intimate  with  one  great 
author,  will  always  be  found  to  be  a  f«irroidable  antagonist; 
be  has  saturated  his  mind  with  the  excellencies  of  genius ; 
he  has  shaped  his  faculties  insensibly  to  himself  by  his 
model,  and  he  is  like  a  man  who  even  sleeps  in  armour, 
ready  at  a  moment !  The  old  Latin  proverb  reminds  us 
of  this  fact.  Cane  ab  hmmne  wum  iibri :  be  cautious  of  the 
man  of  one  book ! 

Pl'my  ami  Seneca  give  very  safe  advice  on  reading ;  that 
we  should  read  much,  but  not  many  books—but  they  had 
no  '  monthly  lists  of  new  publications  !*  Since  iheir  days 
others  have  favoured  us  with  '  Methods  of  Study,*  and 
*  Catalofoes  of  Books  to  be  read.'  Vain  attempts  to 
circumscribe  that  invisible  circle  of  human  knowledge 
which  is  perpetually  enlarging  itself!  The  multiplicity  of 
books  is  an  evil  (or  the  nuny ;  fur  we  now  find  an  AsHiie 
Sbrmum^  not  only  among  the  learned,  but,  with  their  par- 
don, among  the  unlearned ;  for  those  who,  even  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  health,  persist  only  in  reading  the  in- 
cessant book-novelties  of  our  own  time,  will  after  nmny 
years  aeqtiire  a  sort  of  learned  igiuMtmre.  We  are  now 
m  want  m  an  art  to  teach  how  books  are  to  be  read,  rather 
than  not  to  read  them ;  stich  an  art  is  practicable.  But 
amidst  this  vast  multitude  still  let  us  be  *  the  nan  of  one 
book,*  and  preserve  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  «vith  that 
great  author  with  whose  mode  of  thinking  we  a 
■ad  whose  charms  of  compoaitioo  we  aw  babilnily 


It  M  remarkable  llMt  every  great  srrtler  appears  to  hava 
a  predilectimi  for  aoase  favourite  aatbor;  and  wkh  Alea- 
aader,  bad  they  possessed  a  goMen  casket,  wouki  have 
enshrined  the  works  they  so  coosiantly  turned  over.    De- 
moethenee  fek  such  delight  in  the  hi^ory  of  Tbueydidee, 
that  to  obuin  a  familiar  and  perfect  OBastery  of  his  stylo, 
be  roi^opied  his  history  eight  times ;  while  Bnitos  not  only 
was  consianily  perusHig  Polybios  even  amidst  the  most 
busy  |»eriods  of  his  life,  but  was  abridging  a  copy  of  that 
autoor  on  the  last  awful  night  of  his  existence,  when  oo 
the  following  day  he  was  to  try  bis  fate  against  Antony  and 
Okstavius.    Selim  the  Second  bad  the  Commentaries  ol 
Cesar  translated  for  bis  use ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  his 
military  ardour  was  beightmied  by  the  perusal.    We  are 
told  that  Scipio  Africaaus  was  made  a  hero  bv  the  writings 
of  Xenophoo.    When  Clarendon  was  employed  in  wnt- 
ing  his  hutory,  he  was  in  a  constant  study  cif  Livy  and 
Tacitus,  to  acquire  the  full  and  flowing  style  of  the  one, 
and  the  portrait^paiminff  of  the  other:  be  reoords  this  cifu 
ebrostance  in  a  leuer.  Voltaire  bad  usuallf  oo  his  table  the 
Jlfcefisof  Racine,  and  the  Ps<il  Cersms of  Masilnn;  the  tra* 
gcdies  of  the  one  were  the  finest  model  of  French  verse,  the 
sermousoftheoiberof  French  prose.'  *  Were  I  obliged  to 
sell  my  library,'  exclaimed  Diderot,'  *  I  wodd  keep  bach 
Moees,  Homer,  and  Richardson ;'  and  by  the  sisgs  which 
this  enthusiast  writer  composed  on  our  English  novelist, 
it  is  doubtful,  had  the  Frenchman  been  cibliged  t«>  have 
lost  two  <if  them,  whether  Richardson  had  not  been  the 
elected  favourite.     Monsieur  Thomas,  a  French  writer, 
who  at  timee  dimlays  high  eloquence  and  profound  ibink* 
ing,  Uerault  de  Sedielles  tells  us,  studied  chiefly  one  au- 
thor, but  that  author  was  Cicero ;  and  never  went  into  the 
country  unaccompanied  by  some  of  his  works.    Fendoa 


was  constantly  employed  oo  his  Homer;  he  lefl a  transla- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  Odyssey,  without  any  do- 
sisn  of  pubTicatioa,  but  merely  as  an  exercise  for  style. 


puolicatioa,  but  merely  as  an  exercise  for  style, 
lesqnieu  was  a  constant  student  of  Tacitus,  of  wboiB 
ust  be  considered  a  ibrcible  imitator. 


WfO 

Monti 

he  must  1m  considered  a  ibrcible  imitator.    He  has,  in  the 
manner  of  Tacitus,  charaderiMd  Tacitus :  *  That  histo* 
risn,'  he  savs,  *  who  abridged  every  thing,  because  ho 
saw  every  tfiing.'    The  faaMMis  Bourdakme  re-perused 
every  year  Saint  Paul,  Saint  Chrysostom,  and  Cicero. 
*  These,*  says  a  French  critic,  *  were  the  sources  of  hie 
masculine  and  solid  eloquence.'    Groiius  had  such  a  tasto 
for  Lucan,  that  he  always  carried  a  pocket  edition  about 
him,  and  has  been  seen  to  kiss  hb  hand-book  with  the  rap* 
tare  of  a  true  votanr.     If  this  anecdote  be  trim,  the  ele* 
vatcd  sentiments  of  the  stem  Roman  were  probably  the 
attraction  with  the  Batavian  republican.    The  diversified 
reading  of  Leibnits  is  well  known ;  but  he  still  attached 
himself  to  one  or  two  favourites :  Virgil  was  always  ia 
his  hand  when  at  leisure,  and  Leibnits  had  read  Virgil  ao 
often,  that  even  in  his  oiJ  age  he  couU  repeat  whole  books 
by  heart ;  Barclay's  Argenis  was  his  model  for  prose ; 
when  he  was  found  dead  in  his  chair,  the  Argenis  had 
fallen  from  his  hands.     Rabelais  and  Marot  were  the 
perpetual  favourites  of  La  Fontaine ;  from  one  he  borrow- 
ed his  humour,  and  from  the  other  his  style.    Quevedo 
was  so  passiooately  fond  of  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cetw 
vantes,  that  often  in  reading  that  lurivalled  work  he  felt 
an  impulse  to  bum  his  own  inferior  compositions :  to  be  a 
nncere  admirer  and  a  hopeless  rival  is  a  case  of  author- 
ship the  hardest  imaginable.     Pew  writers  can  venture 
to  anticipate  the  award  of  posterity  ;  yet  perhaps  Quo* 
vedo  had  not  even  been  what  he  was,  without  the  perpet- 
ual excitement  be  received  from  his  great  master.     Ho- 
race was  the  friend  of  his  heart  to  M^herbe ;  he  laid  the 
Roman  poet  on  his  pillow,  took  him  in  the  fields,  and  call- 
ed his  Horace  his  nreviarv.    Plutarch,  Montaijrae,  and 
Locke,  were  the  three  authors  constantly  in  the  nands  of 
Rousseau,  and  he  has  drawn  from  them  the  groundwork 
of  his  ideas  in  hb  Emilie.    The  favourite  author  of  tho 

J  treat  Eari  of  Chatham  was  Barrow ;  on  his  style  he  had 
brmed  his  eloquencs,  and  had  read  his  great  master  ao 
constantly,  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  his  elaborate  sermoaa 
from  memory.  The  great  Lord  Burieigh  alwavs  carried 
Tolly's  Offices  in  his  pocket ;  Charles  V.  and  Buooaparlo 
had  Machiavel  frequently  in  tbeir  hands ;  and  DaviJb  teas 
the  perpetual  study  of  Hampden :  he  seemed  to  have  <fia* 
covered  in  that  historian  of  civU  wars  those  which  he  ai^ 
ticinated  in  the  bnd  of  his  fathers. 

These  facts  siiflicien*ly  illustmte  the  recorded  cirtnmN 
stance  of  Sir  William  Jones's  invariable  habit  of  readiaf 
Cicero  through  every  year,  and  sfeaiplify  the  happy 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


citv  of  hi<  muthiMip     All  l^urijfH;  i 
u  W  «M  Uwk.'  boulu  ud    I 


--     all   hu    BBflujr- 
d  tbouieh  he  Mppmmrri  Ui 


A  MrthH  liitni 


Ivg  in  iiiBci  of  Jirknio  ind  burtwnrr 

■MB  ire  iiMircd  lo  iiplom  nen  nfMoi  oT  Ihouihl,  ihrj 
(oraaitod  niprci  u.lipMinf  ntthodiciluiil  HcH-ardfrHl 
nhtancai   fur  iha   rniirchn  of  ih>  eunoui.     Bui  >h>l 

within  (  tnj  few  e«iuri«  hu  coBiidprtbly  tiducxl  ihe 
•HHHUiun  whirh  it  diH  lo  luch  rtlibliahmrmi.     We  Kill 

■tbt  (odtrhia  ■doliitr]'.'  the  DifOB  oT  hu  Jrf.itinn,  le 
•uAcKiit  w  lerTifi  ihn  biWi'wni.hir,  who  litiri  uil*  ■ 
VM  Si»on  pullet  do-B  ih.  •.illin  of  hi.  Icmple  ■ 

ThH  luKire  uni»r>il  inundvim  of  (koIu,  ihit  ninrr- 
■wljriif  iingwlrdjr,  in  biliiMii  >nd  inll«>n>,  orrrohrlim 
Ihe  w»f  iruimn !  It  w  now  ibnil  fiwr  hundred  nin  mimo 
themufinulliptjinib'wki  hubnn  di 


bnwrTcr.  inHehied  to  (he  nUriulic  rndciTOuri  rf  our  iio. 
cere  mnd  ininhmhrn,  alctirnim  of  Hlecaiore '  ibtr  inni- 
hilile  ihe  (rou  b.Kliei  wilhiiut  inJHrinf  ike  Aner  ei.iril*. 
We  era  Hill  nwie  indebted  10  ihu  M|lecltd  ncr,  ihg 

hiMinfrmifheri  T 

The  Kienee  oT  bnoki,  fnr  in  hihlio(r«phy  i>  Hiinniiim 

fniBMiaflblsoriheHiHul  inlol  ihoarbook-prictithiBrra, 

bendnl.  Who  u  iha  vntirlnit'ir  of  ihr  u-FU'x-n...  ,J 
puUKlibririetT  IihreUUix/nulr.  nnliMx.-vWi'.or  ■ 
NWhnjk.  «  •  MMi'<T>it>b.  or  m  MMtunpk  ?  A  MM'^tWoirr, 

a  100  iWifhitull*  boiii^  (niMii  hin  thrln-i,  ii-d  ihi-  hU^ 

pefa  ii  inn  pmfiiebli  eoiierrii«l  In  rnmHhintlwrpi-iiialiiihli- 

liHm,  ID  idiiHi  Dflhii  hiiH'ibuliril  irrror  kT  unnihildiiiii !( 

Uo»"»r»«,  we  heve  (lrnp|B-d  inio  ihit  |>«ir*ii-iiiiial  jir- 

Si*  ■  ■ninlFr'e  chtirV  wa>  thr  Thtiinieiiirfua  nf  knki 
■Bd  nianiwrrlpti.     The  Ahh«  Ri.r  h.d  .^quirHl  ■  ainiu. 

■tnfiilv  eharttOantrit,  in  bibliiirre|ihy  t  Ihe  liirie  toluinee 
he  orc.Finn.lly  pin  fnrlh  »ir  'hioia  which  hill  few  hwidt 
haiE  inurhrd.     He  linrw  wpll,  ihai  f,.r  Hmie  b»>ki  lo  be 


I  Bri.nen.el 


_..~..,  —   —    •""*-  •'  '*"■  il"^'  eHeclionHBl. 

Sklleithii  librarian.  The  •  tulUnt' nf  blblintiepht  appear. 
(OD,  ID  htiB  had  Ihe  i»«le  and  appmie  ..r  ifie  ti^rri/ 
■^ilic*.  bul  ho  herdl*  lired  lo  }nin  ihe  feeiiial  i.f  ihe 
piilloiiBe.     I  judto  of  Ihi.   h*  an  «|iir«.ioii  he  u>i^  i„ 

10  pte  •  une  mew»  >f»r.  .a  « nir.- !'  H-  had  trird  to 
Mhaii.l  hi.  (i-niu.  in  tji  Ciatm  mix  BMiofrnphn  ct  nic 
^jMB^Mona  ■w'  avuA,  and  anrd  Cain  wiih  hi.  broilicii, 

I  Will  ihk  wrker  nenlnn  me  f  w  rankin*  him.  fiir  i  nknm.nu 
' .  ihua  •HnenllHTV  nflha  an  who  eicel  bi  wh.r  . 


■  iMCI  menu  n™  nan^ij  «.m.i" 

SrrS,  wrliln*  on  BBT  inple.  BB 
rf  whW.  *er  t™*- W->  i«« 


, -Ib 

H  of  MSS  nf  al 


•wreeiBf  the  bUjuden  .4  oOun,  Ihi.  Frmieh  Ruo.  M 
enough  of  hH  owe  in  aff  .rd  ihrm  n  cho^  of  in^p. 
Hi.  .Ifb  of  etilMHin  was  uerfoeily  JUh><b.  H.dO' 
•crihe.  on.  of  hi.  neai.,  a>  Piimtatl  ti  tm-iitm*^  ayw 
d,  rnliMucA  Wi  GcMa,  on  ibe  simplo  •ubieo  of  ibt  onm 
rf  plajrin,  canl.  '.  ^ 

The   AbW  Kit.  waa  ».  of  iho 

nrrparBIion..  Mr  DibJm,  .'moo  ilI^h^BwuwM 
ha.  wiise.Brd  Ihe  cunruiiiin  (rf  the  mad,  abd  the  tin 
indujir^,  of  Dur  hiUiaximU,  which  etiuisied  «f  ■■ 
Imnha  lull  iif  mrmtraiula.     The  di-icTipuun  will  abaw 

doom  ihenuelTra,  with  lilili'  h»pe  ufobian 
on*  trunk  were  ab«ilBrMeBa»rf  BUicfx  <>■  aieBm  ai 
»»«.     Id  aooihrr  were  wnbed   ■bwil  Iwetae  HaMJ 
t""'h'^  I     ^''"  *  ""   "■«'*«•*,'"•?«  '•■"  •* 

third  tnink  wai  a  bundle  of  uaiien  rrlatinf  In  urn  HiMma 
<4  tt.  r™iri«W..     1 B  a  (SulTb  wu  .  ilwCl."^ 

lion  of  ana  bb.1  Kimcra.  wiih  pm-r*  eicluairelT  tabln- 
paphiTBl.  A  lifih  iruok  cunlaiwed  beiwr^a  btmiraVn 
Oinani  earda,  wriiim  upoa  each  .ide,  rn,«iBi  a 
eoHrclKa  or  pun)..  In  a  iiiih  trunk  were  eowiained  bs 
paprn  reaprclilji  nilhriuBkei,  nlraDnra  aid  retwra- 
phieal  wihj«:,.'  Thi.  A}o^  Mn-Oiff  •*  ihe  l^bknca. 
phMll  illhr.  »hn  waa.  a<  Mr  DiMb  ulsme*,  ■  the  lenor 
of  hu  arqiiaiiiiance,  anl  ihe  pnde  ^  hi*  pnirw.'  i.  nid 
to  have  bern  in  [invai*  a  eerjr  dAen  di  ■*■  fmn  bi* 
puMic  rliaractei :  all  nhieh  ■»]>  br  line,  wiitnul  alK-niii 
a  (had*  nf  thai  public  charaeter.  The  Prrwih  .eeoloivw 
ahnwed  how  men.  miU  and  even  kmd   id  (koeauc  irf., 

The  rnbMl  Abb«   R™"^^  *n  ^nmfjmt,  wihnM 

'J.*!'  "^".•^'"i**'""  '"J  '"w  liBlhier  .if  Ru'ope  ihi 
oaMio^H'or  dralera  id  boidi..  who  would  ■«  |rt  br 
bearl  hia  ■  Caihrthbn'  uf  a  thouaaad  and  one  nui-FTifiM 
■nd  Bnawrra:  it  hcnke  the  alumbere  of  Iwiweei  Dr  Sure, 
whnhad  fiHind  thai  life  waa  already  lad  .b«l  riw  hu  uwa 
'  KUiofraiiliie  Iniiruciiee.' 

,  The  Abb«  Riee  hari cnairifed  lo  caich  Ihe  ehadeeof  ib. 
of  Ihe  fir-tlerm  he  h'arknowledeo.1  to  he  ihrineentor. 

A  IAIAiati"Mt.  rr..n>  Ihe  Greeh,  in  oik  kn.»>inf  m.  lille- 
pafri  inri  roliiphnn.,  inl  is  Hilion.  ;  ihe  plare  nBd  •raf 
whrn   printed  ;  Ihe  prraHl  whrBca  iaaiHd  j  u^  M  tk. 

'iMingrafln  N  a  drKiiber  of  hooka  and  o:her  liiefaij 


A  biNitpUlt,  Ihe  li>*er  oT  bnok..  ii  the  onlr  one  ia  Ihe 
an,  who  a,.pFar.  lo  reid  Ibem  fur  hi.  own  iilra.urr 

A  UMatopA,  burie.  hia  h.«k.  hy  kee,»,«  ihem  imdet 
irk,  or  framinr  !>>*■"•  ■"  rl">-«-a.ea. 

I  .hall  catch  our  MUierMfr  inihe  hmr  nf  bonh^pturel 
II  wiH  prmhwe  *  enlWiion  nf  bihliographical  wriit-r.  aad 
ir  lolhe  .ernnd.iiBhifd  EdHibur:>her  whai  human  roo- 
inte.  hare  bi'eii  railed  hr  Ihe  an  of  mnre  pimAil  wri- 
IhBB  himifir — fiiher  In  pnatpnoe  Ibe  ri.T  of  uniieml 


ind  to  tnna 
ull.  >  In»r 

wHi  alwan 


luilT  ■ 


rie.*  nf  o< 


«(« 


b*  fullir  impreufd  br  ihe  imporlanee  of  Iheir  a'n^'and  aa 

I'  were,  re.dmi  in  ih«  mnil  dialani  aiei  of  ihe  rwHre  the 

i"-t»r*  Itond  and  eeil  which  ibej  uai  produce,  Si.ce  a 

iin|.h  from  the  pme  d«M»n  lo  iruih,  in  ,piie  of  atl  iha 


yh« 


le  bear]!  diaina  whi^  1 


ieh       -inbrea  he  i™»"ii, -iin  ■  puBfoa 

The  CBIllodiea  nf  biUkxkfwa  j«^  („,  rriiieal,  hib 

derad  thai  anofm™  awam  of  biWiofniphical  ermnrwhiS 
ka*.  ^nta  Ibeir  lesla,  ■  pualer  or  Wrm  quaiiiiM,  ia  U 
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Till  iix,  ih'njih  cunii<»,u  b>  nn  maiiH  eonplx*. 


i<  pradiMuaiM  oT  liilj,  and  u  apfialbi 


,t  Mhs  uillk?  u 


rb  f«liid«l  •p.iu,  •■ 


It  thii  an  dCboDk-kBawltdfi  ■: 


Hnprrhelhtvll.     A|H«io4d  Z^ 


., .. .  uM  wiih  *  lighter  lir     . .  

iH*r  caei  which  UA  ofHiiinf ,  fron  lh«  ivpcrfecl  ti^ 


id,  mm  >  pcrirni  ud  mmfnibciiiit  kinidan,  «S«a 
into  in  (lectitc  nwcwdij,  b«iDS  'tcmI  ihriea 
'  Thii  couDiTT  DWI  r^'a  uhibiied  aiuf  adiidfc 
caat  (d'ATtial*  iBtn|uii,*hidial1hDU>hthcjciiiiU 
fir  in  iiipuUk,  hixnodoubi  bsm  olicB  cuihii^ 
lU  •«tcI  hiaiorr.  With  lu  lb*  a>cni|.liaB  rf 
_  r  ---a  b4irou|h  hii  HOKlinea  cxfiovad  Ihe  fuarU«ri 
h  by  inftirmiliaa  ptoffrr  of  dih  p«tf ,  and  the  deiKimui  chiOiinnf  of  ih* 
iFiB  (aak.     The     olhrr :  bui  i  ipiiirT-pircc  uf  di|tlaiu1ic  1inw«  iwt  politic 


-■  Hs  chainrd  toother  rhr  I 
M  for  p<Mlcritf ,  And  ha  r*Mi 


,-l^t'arwt 


h  cruHd  pmuliigij«, 
iiitri  nf  ihf  lif«  p>iWie»(inii  nf  bnt*i ;  ctoh  iho  teln- 
ricH  nf  bnolii  ■■  diflrrrnl  perndi,  Ihrlr  Marline  and 
ihi-ir  riw,  aiid  ifun  Ihrir  f>H.  n-rm  i  chap»r  in  ihii 


ttan>r><.  Tttr  faminir  bonk  of  »»«.»  >|l*  ii  • 
pM-rnrmf  t'mp«n*.  Tlw  (mdml  d'fiMiatiiw  gf 
■ii'hnr  Mrk*  t  chiai'  ■■  hnuwtnlfp  M-  in  luia. 


hrlh'ti 


tn^T  ht  pritniiifiH.  and  drieribrd  ■•  ■  biinun  brii 
Hi-iK  •'■»  diKnwrin  :  Ihry  are  ufwilj  n<iind  in 
dilTiTrnl  aiillm'  <ih"cniild  (nmi  furiherj  and  Iha  h 
nan  of  iA"-ur»  b™*'  ■•  nf'm  jiri*-t»io(  F-rmcn  nf 

linn,  or  ah'wkl  nnl  pnnrM!  Han*  •cerela  ■■  dia 
in  bibli'iTraphi'.  Orral  wilKn,  nn^illrd  in  lhi«ai!iMK»  of 
hniln,  ha»e  fr«i>"-nn»  uanl  ddrctic  rdiiifna,  w  Huma 
dxl  ihr  rulra'ed  Whitaloekc :  nr  hke  Robrnana,  ihrf  an 
i^norani  of  M»n  tha  p«n:«  of  il»  knai*l«l|(s  ihrj  would 
fitt  iKf  piAlic ;  w  Ihrj  ranip<wa  nn  ■  •ubjriH  which  loo 
ta<>-  th-T  riiirnocr  hail  bfpn  antici|Mlcd.  Bibliofraphi 
laiil  (hnir  what  ha>  barn  dnne,  and  aa()[«l  lo  our  inrriK 
lion  whaf  ia  wanted.     Many  hav*  iiften  jirotracied  ih«ir 

whdrli  whirh  had  'nTrnied  ii;  hiblin(n|>h*  nnnlla  Ihr 
whale  ma|i  nflhrenmlri  wa  propoH  iratellinf  onF— ibe 


...    _. ..   jonabli  imifj  a 

far  (linani  rmirritf.      MiiiTuchelll  derlindWAar  bia  la- 
in nrk.  had  cillrefeil  nmier*  oi'forTT  ihntHanl  wriien— and 

ih'n'ioinil  mni' '.     Mamirhelli  aaid  ihii  m  175S  ;  and  Ihr 

anrnimi  of  haY  a  ctniiirr  Blunt  nnw  be   idded,  fur  tbf 

•  a»ner.  Pii.iler.  Brllnmln.  L'Abhe.  Mabillon,  Mnnifiu- 

eon   Mnrrri,  Bajl*.  BuHlrt^Kifermu  Djipnn.  Ca«,_  W. 


|le  daf ,  eiJiibiu  a  |»lit>ca1  drama, 
and  happineva  of  mankind,  j*  of  n 


and  palatiOH  and  cuitllani,   Itia   enlraiatlical  unlan, 
wiib  ihe  iinbauaiinn  of  ibero^al  eomprlituta,  all  liHalad 

wrckaijf  Ihe  ritciiui.  and  of  nianj  pteeedinf  iBonibaaf 

difl. Once   Ihe    B«l, 

Bcene,  rntfirvd  lo  kaT* 


acquainied  with,  ta  oficnpd  in  live  '  Dtacuiira^  oFChaanin, 
thr  urcrrUrT  tif  Moblluc,  hiahM)  of  Vaicnca,  Iha  cnlW 
dmiuIarraiDfCaihaiiHde  M«liela,aiid  whowumt 
lo  mtriiue  ■<  Ihe  Pnliih  din,  u  oblhin  Ibe  crown  of  P»- 
land  fi«  hrr  Hflihr  Dukcff  Anjm,  artttwanl.  Henry  111. 
Thia  b-ild  enirrpriaa  U  lbs  in(  *r«Md  hopelcH,  and  ii 
ila  proften  rncouilBred  f T>win(  nbatmclidoa  :  bul  Moot- 
kK  wat  one  of  the  nnal  finillwd  di|ilanalt«a  Ihal  Ibe  («• 

nani'd  in  all  tbacnHni  of  Europe,  fmin  ihe  eirniiralUK* 

baoira  In  Ilak.  Gennaiir.  England.  Sorfland,  and  Tiir- 

Ca'iharnw  da  Medieia  ma  infalualrd  wnh  ihe  drrant  o( 
judicial  aainjiegy  :  brr  peaaimied  oradea  had  declared  <hai 

predHilion  pnibahlf  ihef  had  nnlv  purpoMd  lo  llaller  hrr 
pride  and  her  l<m  i/d'iminina.  Ther,  howetrr,  ended  ia 
terrifyint  the  eredulona  qiirrn  ;  and  ahe  dr>adln|t  lo  <•<*■ 
nraa  a  ihrona  n  France,  diipuird  perba|ii  by  Crairiridn, 
■niioualy  roufbl  liir   a   leparaie  cmwn   Ibr  each  of  her 

bamed  in  her  newa'  in  ihe  Diikra  of  Alenynn  and  of  An- 
j'nj.  CiihariDe  Iben  prn}ecied  a  new  enpire  fnr  Anjou, 
by  incorpnraiintf  intoooc  bwfdnni  Aliriera,  Cnraira,  and 
Sanlinia;  bul  the  othrr  drrpoi,  he  of  Conlaniinople.  Se> 
1.11,  diaaipaiedih     "    "  .         -       . 


.„, ilanh-rbilly.  Qnndrki.  Morknff.  . . 

i,  fif*rlhwii,_Entrlii.  Bmr,  Omlraliie.^yfiBi', 


m^  rrmn  IJkM  coon  Iha  Duhoof  Anjov,  whom  iwc 
had  made  p4pnlat.  ihouih  be  altrrwirifa  fonk 


pirifl  (Tlrmrni.  ChrviMlcr,  Mnlniiire,  Orlindl.  PnHpr-r  Mar-     wUhea  of  Caihatuie  and  Charlra.  and  •oifWrd  in  them 
tl-iii>I,&:lKiep1in,l>tBola  AIM  aalDit,  and  D*  Batot  Ufar.  |  the  puatibilliy  of  cKiiclBf  >ba  brum  of  Aaiou,  wi^  <^» 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


ka  m  pnfouad  pditieui,  tha  huJiDf  prnand  for  kb  ct< 
rkkh  OHflit  ba  nnolg.  ud  aloiH  praUcaiuinl,  bf  Hwt- 
4  lata  Polud  ■  aatBrd  n  of  kn,  BkluBj,  u  ■  dwfuiHil 


npand  for  an  ctei 

Janji  aa  ■  diapiiaa 

■Boai  Iha  aeiahbauin 
WBIoh  la  aauah  Iha  ei 


taarM^ 

•^ssi; 

ripalBD.UMialbaBiilatBfapti 

I*  uljiuaai,  Ikia  harf^iraiiiad  bo^  aTranlrj  biian  la  mare 
ttoaa  nlrWina  which  w«ra  aflarwank  to  bo  kaoiLrd,  or  un- 
IM,  b]r  BftwJus  biBwir  H«  had  cnsbirod  lo  b>  »  lililo 
PHpeoIed,  ihM  lh(  tfaal  el  tha  tinparor  had  r^ioo  diacloa. 
td  uip«ual  aKrrU  lo  hia  loung  and  (miabla  thmd.  Or 
ttadntb  afSijiamoDd  Auiuiiui,  Bal«|nr>  Icaiinf  Cbob- 
tim  bahiad  to  mimpct  fbnh  iha  Tlmiaa  it  Ahmi,  haal«- 
•d  la  Paria  u  pn  u  accaani  of  all  which  ha  had  aaen  or 
haanl.  Bui  poor  CHdUuLb  fuund  htoaeir  ia  a  dilcnma 
■none  thoaa  who  had  h  lonjr  lialeaad  lohla  panefrrica  oe 
Iha  humaviT  and  in«k  chaiaclar  of  iha  Duk>  nC  Anjw ; 
br  ih>  iM>i  rf  8i  BanhahmaVi  aaaaacr*  had  innllad 
batdlhtalh*  poet;  and  Cboiaua  csaplaina  ihal  br  waa 
POW  Irvalad  aa  an  impudaal  bar,  aad  ihe  Vnmttt  nriaco  ~  ~ 
•.■ooalar.    Ia  raia  b*  aaanrad  Ibaoi  ihal  tha  oliola  w 

9r  ihe  vflecia  of  a  few  iirirata  eaiaitiaai  praj 

Mnl  P<daa  laaoapead  (hwdecuioa  lill  Ihe  nHDopcanaai 

*All«Hl«le  Boileui^  cried  he  iaafaaj. 

Meaawhihi,  ai  Paha,  (he  eboiee  of  a  proper  peraoa  Av 
Aia  anbaaaj  had  beea  ddBniU  to  aatlla.  11  naa  a  buai- 
ftaaa  of  inirifiia,  nora  thaa  nf  lorai,  aad  required  aa  ara< 
tor  to  Buha  apeechea  and  addTOaaea  la  a  aort  r£  pnpuZar  aa- 
Maihlr;  IbrUoufh  the  people,  iadeed,  had  ao  eoncem  ia 
Ihe  Dtai,  »t  the  (reaiar  aad  iFa  iHaer  nablea  and  foalln- 
mm,  all  elaeiara,  ware  reehorad  (I  ooa  bundled  ibouaand. 
tlwM  auppoaed  Ihai  ilawjir  who  could  aeiatiau  ia  (ood 
l^tiD,  tnij  go*,  u  lb*  Fr«mh  pnnrerb  niaa,  who  couM  at- 
Iv  •!  Bvlir,  would  awr*  eflecniBlr  poiila  Ihair  heada,  and 
MtillV  Iheir  mmacieneea  In  toU  lor  hie  dieal.  Calharine 
al  leal  find  on  McatlM  hinweir,  Ana  the  auparaiiiiDUa 
prejudice,  which  howeter,  ialhiacaae  aoeorded  with  philo. 
■ophical  eiperience,   >  [bal  MaoLhie  had  evar  been  hie^ 

Mcn1l«  haelrDid  bia  departare rniai  Parii;  anditap- 
faara  Ihal  our  pnlnieal  biahtip  had,  hj  faia  atiirul  penelra- 

IrDf^a  which  ocEUr™d  Terr  ihonl^  afler  he  had  lift  il; 


pacioDB  of  iho  prrlMtHja  pr^jecla  of  Catharine  and  bercabt* 
*■!.     IMoniluc,  hnwever.  had  aot  Imj  bun  on  hia  jour- 

W<  Dbaiaclea  in  hia  p^freai,  ^hich  aTen  hia  HfadK  had 

Joeefh  9ealiiar;  bul  ihar  wote  aa  InrriAed  hjlaMai- 
■A  hnaiciuua,  Ihal  Snli^r  flaw  In  QensTa.  and  would 
aotbudie  nut  of  Ihataafa  coraer;  and  Iheoihtraran  hnnx, 
If  thai  Muiiihw  would  ranture  In  paaa  Ihroufh 

■hap.     Bul  Moniluc  had  ari 

IT  cried  nui  war  a  Calnnid ;  the  feara 
]  hr  Ih'u  pnliti- 
delara.  Monl- 


ahnum  be  reijulaled  aoli^lr  b^  ihe  pablic  ii 
waa  hardW  lobe  riiwcivdihal  the  enpefor 
Ihe  hiag  of  Swedt-n,  would  prove  anaucAja* 
cmel,  and  rolupluDua.  and  bj^oled  duke  of 

a,j  poiiiK 

n  all  Iha  winaiBi  cnamu  oT  candour  and  lo^ali^  1  a  iweal 
Bow  of  boaajtd  worda  malltd  oa  hia  hpa,  whilr  hia  heart, 
cold  and  iaanmahla  aa  a  roeh,  iiood  uwhaa^id  aaiid.t  lb* 
■•ai  anfareaoro  dilBcnliica. 
~  ■     ■     Abb«Cwa  iaaeal 


7  for  II 


oo(  Ihe 


d  the  adraotate  of  apeakint  the  Poliah  laafuara,  ha 
nred  wiib  a  aiate  and  nafBificeaea  becoatiB^  kia^  n 
tt  Ibaa  anbaaaadora.  The  Moaeurite  had  wrHtea  k 
ra  fijl  of  folden  pmaaiaea  to  Iha  nohtlHe-  mmA  wu  «« 


and  jfalmmea  of  ihe  Oiiii 
be  waa  n»>t  aHecfd  by 
venal  thra<i^H»i  Polanc 


Il  tha  I 


_     -  ,...  —  ._ . joaarly  for  Ihaolher. 

At  lait  MoDlliKarriTrd.  and  found  thai  ihe  whole  wci^M 

(^her,  ihal  ha  waa  to  aleep  ererf  niiht  on  a  pillow  of 
Ihonii.     Our  hiahop  had  nr*  onlt  lo  allaj  ihi  frnnrnl  of 

turn  ealW,  trN  eren  of  the  more  rational  eathnlira  of  Pn. 
Iwd.  H«  had  alan  in  face  thnar  hauihl*  and  fewlal  Inrda, 
afwhrvn  ea'^  convlerrd  hitneeir  the  equal  nf  iha  annraicn 


Id  End  adro. 
rra,  appearoi 
9wrd»  waa 
*r  of  iheii  la 


ir  (aiber-laBd,  apeakin| 


ported  hja  palatine  of  bij^h  eharacler;  a  perpvml  pean 
betwaea  two  auch  frral  aeiahboura  waa  loo  loriiinr  a  pr^ 

'-'  -' --  and  Ihia  paoj,  Ch<...nin  ob. 

iDoal  ID  ha  fiamj.      ThrKAf 

fer  Ihm  q»..rch;,kin,  rfU 

Iheir  moiheriJnnpja,  oita  who  w 

depcndeiwa  of  hi*  country,  bul  preterre  ita  imrfriij  ffoaa 

Ihe  atranrer.     Thia  popular  party  waa  efea  arre'ahJa  lo 

to  aea  a  nral  |Ktwer  atrenithenii^  icaalf  br  aa  alrki  a 
auai  with  Poland ;  but  in  Ihia  choice  of  a  anerreicn  rnan 

oeuallf  Ihowht  Ihal  ther  ware  tha  proper  wand  of  which 
kinp  ahoukT  ha  earred  out.  Tha  P.ilea  iherrCne  could 
aol  Bfreaon  the  Pule  who  deaerrcd  Id  be  a  PhMi;  aa 
aadearini  title  for  a  nauira  monarch,  which  aritinai«l  m 
the  name  of  iha  familj  of  the  Pfitit,  nha  had  rrii»d 
happily  over  the  Puliah  pcnpia  n>r  Ihe  apace  of  fire  creiik- 
nea!  The  remembrance  of  iheir  Taiuea  axiaied  ia  the 
minda  nf  Ihe  honrai  Polea  in  Ihia  affectionala  liile,  aad 
Iheir  parij  were  calJw)  the  Pioitti. 

political  counriinn.  He  found  <hii  hr  had  hi«a^lf  onlr  lo 
depend  on.  We  are  tdd  thai  he  waa  not  preridnl  with 
the  iiaual  meana  which  are  cnnaidered  moot  rflleirnl  m 
elecliona,  nor  poaoeiacd  Ihe  inicrral  nor  Iha  aplcnrieur  nf 
hia  powerful  compalilora  :  he  wa>  in  dariea  all  hia  rt~ 
anurcea  (mm  diplomatic  fineaav.  The  irarioaa  aml4»a- 
don  had  Aied  and  diatanl  raiideitcea,  that  Ihej  nifhl  nol 
hold  too  cloae  an  iniercnoiH  wiih  the  Poliah  noUra.  Of 
■II  thinia,  he  waa  deairoui  to  obtaia  an  eaa^  aeeaH  te 
Iheaachiefa,  Ihal  he  niiht  obaervr,  and  that  iher  aiirhl 

come  in  contact  wiih  the  object  ho  would  cnmrpll  Yet 
Mnotluc  paraialed  in  not  appmachini  ihrm  withouT  hrini 
aou(hl  aflrr,  whirJi  amwcred  hia  purpnae  in  Ihe  end.  One 
farouriie  (rriimcnl  which  Dur  TallFTrand  had  act  all«l, 
waa  ID  ahnw  that  all  the  benrRia  which  the  difTeninl  cnm- 
petitore  had  pmmiaed  io  ihe  Polea  were  accooipanird  bj 
vhcr  circunuiancet  which  could  aot  fail  to  be  minnui  to 
lh*  cDUntrfj  white  ihe  nfler  of  hia  maater.  whnae  in-i-mii 
were  renole,  could  nol  be  adeerae  io  ihnae  nf  ihe  Poliab 
naiiun:  ao  Ihat  much  (nod  miiht  be  cipected  fti-m  hiia, 


bled,  err  au 
OUT,  Thai 
of  the  Pnlia 


T  Prrnchman  t> 
.atin,  to  ihe  Uio 


itrn  Ihe  Poliah  nation  waa  iteaifwtpd 
nu  mrfla.  'I  do  not  Ihink  thai  iha 
Ij  wriit'n  bj  tha  aiid  ambaiaadora 
I  ton  pnlitie  lo  employ  auch  unfnardeJ 
nunn*lr  wmea  the  (erTrtanr  nf  MoM- 
aa  a  Un*  let.lM  ai  Iha  iniTCtial  a>- 
*  latur  gf  lh*  Fr<Kh  bMa*,  oa* 


LITERATURE. 


iahnp'i  IriioT  "ire  nfcrir  >pmd. 

■  Bai  ihii  foad  lannn*  dtd  not  tin  mon  Ibu  (bar-aad- 
twniT  houn,'  ftaOdnCuUT  «nl«a  nur  b««l  ■rrrvtu^j 
■  Tor  Hldanlr  ths  »n  of  the  faul  da*  afSl  BudisloaH* 
uri>«d,  uHTniry  PniidiBU  wu  dalnUd.' 

Mmlluc.  in  ihii  diitreu,  Hbluhad  u  apalnKj  Ibr  If 

aC  iha  panple,  ihn  muh  sT  >  conpinc^  plmuii  1^ 


k; 


tlHTinciiailwcti*netar  ofaPoliA  (cnikniu,  In  which 
tlw  Pmeh  intcruu  wm  urird  br  ineh  ■rfuniMi'',  Aat 
■be  Indhir  chirfi  Mnr  ml  wiihoui  dippminii  uidMa«. 
lac  now  round  Ihtl  ho  hid  iucch^hI  in  cniHnt  ■  Fmich 
pinj.  Th«  AiHlmui  thru  fimplnyxd  ■  ml  Pnliah  ftm. 
tl«MB  lo  wriie  trr  hu  panf  i  bui  ihii  wm  ia«  pmiiM  a 
pndiKtina,  f.w  ihn  wrker  wroni  loo  much  in  •Miml ;  4Bd 

Tbe  muiual  jsalowici  of  «ch  pviT  tanicd  Ih*  i4>wa 
vTouriKPMutor:  Ihej  muld  tidfi  wiiti  h'm  ininil  sub 
othit.  Ths  arehdnka  and  Iha  cnr  onooHfl  iha  Turk; 
Uw  Mncorira  eaald  nol  cfldura  iha(  9w»d»  aVwld  bj 
•HrandiiKl  b*  thii  aawmiwn;  and  DninaHi  wai  Kill 
man  anraif.  Manllue  b«l  di».»»H  how  ttm  DariT 
hi>4  ha  oilnrraMa  poial,  by  which 
Tha  «rri>  hul  now  (M  hirty  riiufl 


ulw,  lo  ahow  Iba  lad 


Q<ild  h*  manmfvd. 


OwUi 


MoTapdaiii 


dailj  KHiintl  new  aD|kpnrlrn.  baraoM  ha  iKd  nn)  axanin 
to  1^  lh»iB  o*er  aHnfjr  if  artmirt    rawinp  hii  wholi 
n'hiairfiinHM,  IhulhemlaraMarihcBatiaa  wai 


Still  wwild  in  roHun 


tini  Borlniia  c/  iba  kiaf  and  lb* 
liaa,  if  ■■>  ib«  dial,  ihal  Drilbar  d 

■  ra  iha  amall  ncani  b;  wbidi  Ihe  poliliciu  eatdaaeaada 

liu  rntmiaa  Ihouglil  ihrj  ibDuM  niin  bia  eauia,  Haatlac 
sdroiily  runted  lo  hi*  ova  adraatafo.     Any  thbi  nf  ia> 

luc  ttferij  ariiad  thia  ftnoraUe  occuian  la  ciAaiM  Mi 
imaiinaliuB  on  aa  ideal  waereiga,  aad  lo  baurd,  tnOi 
■ddrrai,   anecdolea,  whuat  aulbaBlieiljr  ha  couU  nateT 


«ird  nt  shucn.    It 

.       .  . jdeTHlb«Be*Ha<rf 

iha  Frmch  afaf*.  <«'  ■  mU*  Pda  tsU  MonihK  ihw  ba 
waa  ainplMVmf  h™  duka  wiib  ancb  idrtl  (raautaaa,  aad 

poaaiUr  rqual  him ;  aadlhuhia  dn^ara.  uB,thal  Aaduba 
wu  BM  deainua  of  reigBin(  onr  Poland  lo  poaaeaa  ib* 


(real  aad  virluiHia  aobihij,  bad  offended  naiiTlurda,  wb* 
did  not  balien  ihai  iha  dtika  aoufhl  Ihe  Poliah  ersm 
aimly  In  b*  iha  anTrrim  oTi  nrtnoiH  peopla. 

Thaaa  Poliih  iiaieaBeB  tmt,  iadnd,  ta>  ban  baM 
■era  aB]i|[hiaB«d  than  Ihe  anbiila  polilieUa  parhapi  e*^ 
cuiai^d  on  J  for  whfli  MoB'IiK  waa  oear  unna  lo  aieaW 
iHia  ihii  Duka  of  Anjnu  Froni  baTini  baan  an  actor  m  lb* 
Pariiiu  manarre,  a  nobla  Pole  obnarrtKl.  '  Thai  ba  aaad 
nM  loae  hia  liiae  al  rramini  aDT  apolofiea  (  fir  if  he  eooM 
pnne  that  il  waa  Iha  iniarm  of  iho  counlrj  ihal  the  Mn 
oii^  lobedeelad  ihair  kinf.  il  wai  at!  thai  waareqain4. 


•re  him,  ahnoM  ha  arar  allampi  our  lim.aur  pHipcnj,or 

Anmhar  Poliib  Vvd,  wbeae  aerapTaa  war?  aa  ptowa  M 
bia  pairioliani  waa  •mpieiona,  howartr  obaarrrd  ihal,  ia 
bia  eonrerancM  wiih  iha  Francb  biahnp,  iba  biahop  bad 
■enr  once  menlwnMiaad,  whom  all  parlin  nuihl  to  ■■>• 

QnTa  >aAgiM»d.'  Monllue  mifhl  haai  Aih  hiiDMlf  ofc 
niWTtadlj  ambarraiaed  at  Ihe  raliiioiH  amiplaa  of  ibia 
lord,  bal  Iha  polilician  wai  nrrer  at  a  faull.  ■  Spaakina 
to  a  man  of  Irticra,  ai  kii  lordahip  waa,'  rrpliad  Iha  Pianefc 

aa  well  knew;  but  aince  ha  bad  lonehrd  on  Iha  nib}«i.  be 


le  friend  who  undertook  n 


call  in  ona  wheoi  Qod  hi 


lina.  A  mimmr  iiHead  thai  Iha  rrcneb  kini  di*. 
bia  Mcrad'IH  afant,  and  apnlofhed  lo  Iha  omne- 
.itinr  Tiaklad  tn  Ihe  itnporfimiiiea  of  a  pollTirai 
or,  whom  he  waa  n™  raHilrad  to  raraB,  This 
al  jHralyaed  Iha  eiminna  of  iboaa  mlaiioea  whn 
•Irad  thenualrea  in  Iha  inTrifnaa  of  Monibc,  wh» 
r  forcrd  |tatienl1<rla  wait  lor  >ba  arrinl  of  a  esDrier 
«wod  lealimoaialaofhiadipteiHalwrharaeliwfraiii 
icheoiirt.   A  tnaiadiimimaea<t«<ibaP»nefa 


h«ir.  in  the  ao  af  tilemntini  le  Mieh  their  ebildrm  frm 
thair  balehera ;  while  Chartoa  tha  Nmlh  aad  Iha  Duka  r 
Aajon,  laara  hidaomff  rapreatnlrd  in  their  ^arantie.  aa 
aa  apaetatora  nT^oeh  horrid  Irafadiaa,  with  worda  wriftr 

•■■anoiifh  in  ihia  hnly  work.  Thaaa  rwinla.  annmH 
■ied  br  librla  and  b.  horrid  nanliaaa.  <nllan»d  Aa  fa» 

Mt  indiTnalinn,  and  niera  narrieularlT  iha  wwaen,  wd 


ladffe  of  tha  r*qaiaii 

Qod  haa  ahovn.' 
RiHah  lord,  who  re 
>iea,  to  Iha  )i 


d  ear  Ihal  Iba  moft  leamrd  anj 
^  aa  ehnaan,  wmild  ba  doiBf  lb* 
iriaee  moal  jiidimrnt.     Bj"  a 


'  Thia  ahrewd  irfuiDeni  dalifhiad  tha 
repeated  Ihe  atore  in  differml  compa 
ir  of  Iha  hiihop.     ■  And  in  thia  maimrft 


nr  had  M  eqok 
peiaa  tha  otipneiie  inlrreala  of  the  Calbniiea  and  the  Sraih 
faliata,  or  Ihe  Rafnrmad  t  il  waa  minrlint  lira  and  waiv 
wilhoul  anffarin^lbrm  tohiaa.  nrlaerlinraiabaaaanaChaT, 
Whan  the  imparial  ambaitadora  raw  /Hm  lo  iba  hMiar- 
BobililT  onlv,  Ihey  conaaipienlly  offmded  Iheieaaer,  ^a- 
Pratirhman  faia  no  banqnali,  bal  hia  bouea  waa  a^aa  lat 
al  at  all  tinH^.  who  ware  aqnallj  welcnnM.  'ToawV 
aaa  Ihal  tbe  /«a*  of  Iha  ImpariaHaii  will  do  ihaa  aor*- 
barm  iban  pwtd .' nharrrad  Monlhic  lA  hia  aaPTa'arj. 
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tpprMctipd,  and  the  finMhiriff  hand  wag  lo  b«  put  to  the  work. 
Foland,  with  ihn  a|>|»t>aranre  tiTa  fMipiilar  f ovfrnnit* ni ,  was 
a  nofular  aniiiocracy  oft  hundred  ihtHisand  elKctom,  con- 
Bflinf  of  the  hi|(hrr  and  the  lower  nobility,  and  ihe  venlry ; 
the  people  had  no  concern  with  the  fovemmcnt.  Yrt  »til| 
it  wa«  to  be  trea'ed  bv  the  p<4iiici«n  aa  a  r>opiilar  ff»vem- 
■mMi  where  thoee  who  p<M^ea«ed  the  yreatesi  influence 
V9er  euch  larf"  awembliea  were  orator*,  and  he  who  do- 
firered  him^eif  with  the  utm^ifft  fluency,  and  the  most  per- 
tiaent  arfument*,  would  infallibly  bend  every  heart  to  ihe 
point  he  wished.  The  French  bishop  depended  freaily 
OQ  the  eflVct  which  hi«  oration  wai  to  pmdure  when  the 
Ainba«aa'1'»rt  wens  respectively  to  be  heard  befitre  the  aa- 
■embled  Det ;  the  ffretit  and  roncludinf  act  iif  so  many 
tediouA  and  diffimit  nef  itiationa— *  which  had  co«t  my 
Meter .'  writeH  the  in^enuoua  aecretary,  <8ix  montha' 
daily  and  nifhtly  labour*;  he  had  never  been  as*i*ted  or 
Comfiirted  by  anv  b*it  hi*  poor  servanta ;  and  in  the  course 
oTtheRe  *ix  month*  had  written  ten  ream*  oTpafier,  a  thing 
which  for  forty  yeir*  he  had  not  uaed  him«elf  lo.' 

Every  amba««ad<)r  wa*  now  to  deliver  an  oration  before 
die  aaaembled  electors,  and  thirty-two  copies  were  to  be 
printed  to  prexent  one  to  each  palatine,  who,  in  hi*  turn, 
was  to  communicate  it  to  hi*  lords.  But  a  fresh  difficulty 
occurred  to  the  French  negotiator;  as  he  trusted  rre^ttly 
lo  his  addre**  influem'inf  the  multitude,  and  creating  a 
popular  opinion  in  hi*  favfNir,  he  rerretied  t»  Knd  that  the 
imperial  ambaasador  would  deliver  hi*  vpeech  in  the  Bo- 
hemian lanEuaffe,  ao  that  he  would  be  ui»der«tood  bv  the 
|P«ater  part  of  the  assembly ;  a  considerable  advantace 
over  Montliie,  who  could  onlv  address  them  in  Latin.  The 
mventive  venius  of  the  French  bishop  resolved  on  two 
thinrs  which  h  id  never  before  been  practised ;  first,  to 
have  his  Latin  trans!ated  into  ih^  vernacular  idiom ;  and 
•eeondly,  to  print  an  edition  of  flfVeen  hiindr^  copies  in 
00th  lanfiiaffi's,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  va*t  advantafe  over 
the  other  ambassailora  with  their  thirty-two  maniisrrifK 
eopies,  of  which  each  ropv  was  used  to  be  read  ItOO 

C'fsonfl.  The  freai  diflinilty  was  to  fet  it  secretiv  trans- 
tod  and  printed.  This  fell  to  the  manatement  of  Choi*, 
nin,  the  secretary.  He  set  oflTto  the  castle  of  the  palatine, 
Solilcotski.  who  was  dwep  in  the  French  interest ;  Soliliot- 
aki  despatehefl  the  version  in  six  dav<.  Hasteninf  with 
Ihe  precious  MS.  to  Cracow,  Choisnin  fl^w  to  a  tnistv 
printer,  with  whom  he  wa*  connected  :  the  sheets  wen? 
oepoaited  everv  nifht  at  Choi<tnin**  lodirinffs,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fortnight,  the  diligent  «ecretary  conducted  the 
1600  copies  in  «erret  triumph  to  Warsaw. 

Yet  this  e'orioiis  labour  wa*  n'»t  ended  :  Monrliic  wns 
in  no  haste  to  deliver  hi«  woiH*'r-workin?  om'ion,  on  which 
th«»  fate  of  .1  crown  seemed  to  ^fr»**nd.  When  hi*  turn 
came  to  h^  heard  he  suddenly  (fW  sick  ;  for  the  fact  was, 
that  he  wtshH  to  speak  last,  which  would  five  him  the 
advantace  'vf  rep'yinc  to  any  ohj^Hrtion  raised  hv  his  rivals, 
and  admit  also  of  an  attnck  on  their  we^k  points.  He  con- 
trived to  obtain  ciipi»*s  of  their  haranffiies.  and  discovered 
five  points  whi^h  struck  at  the  French  interest.  Our  r»oor 
bishop  had  now  to  sit  up  throujth  the  niffht  to  re-write  five 
leavea  of  hi*  printed  ora'ion,  and  cancel  five  which  had 
been  printed ;  and  worsp !  h*»  had  to  e^t  them  bv  heart, 
and  to  have  them  translated  and  inserted,  by  emplovinf 
twenty  scrihi«s  dav  and  nifht.  *  It  is  scarcely  crt^lihle 
what  mv  master  went  through  about  this  time,*  saiih  the 
historian  of  his  '  gestes.' 

The  council  or  diet  was  held  in  a  vast  plain.  Twelve 
•pavilions  were  raised  to  receive  the  Polish  nohiliiy  and 
Ihe  ambassadors.  One  of  a  circular  form  was  Niipoorted 
t»y  a  single  mast,  and  was  large  enough  to  contain  fiOOO 
persons,  without  any  one  approachin<;  the  mast  nearer 
than  bv  twenty  st^pn,  leaving  this  space  void  to  pr#>serye 
•Hence :  the  different  orders  were  placed  around :  the 
ardhhishops  and  the  bishops,  th«»  palatines,  the  rastellans. 
oadhacconling  to  their  r»nk.  During  the  six  w*»eksof  the 
■Htings  of  the  diet,  100  000  horse*  were  in  the  environs. 
yettorage  and  every  sort  of  provisions  ahoimdeii.  There 
were  n^  dist»trban'*es,  not  a  single  qMarf-el  orrurreH,  al- 
thotti^  l1t^r«t  wanted  not  in  that  me«iin?  for  enmiiie*  of 
long  at aM 'lint.  It  was  strange,  .ind  even  awful,  to  yi*«w 
■t^ha  asightv  a«e«»»»nih'v  preserving  »h*»  greatest  onler,  and 
averv  on-  «"-loii«lv  intent  on  this  solemn  o/»ra«ion. 

At  I'-wilh  th»«  pliH«»,-ate  oration  was  d'^'ivrpH :  it  las'ed 
fhree'hetws,  and  Cho  snin  a«sures  us  not  a  sniol**  au'iitor 
U\t  wearv.  *  A  erv  of  iov  b'oke  not  fr-'oi  'h^  lent,  and 
mtm  f  e  ocheed  diroiigh  the  plain,  when  Monilue  ceased : 


aava 


it  was  a  public  acclamation ;  aiid  had  tite  dedino 
fixed  Utr  that  nv»ment,  when  all  hearts  wrre  wars, 
the  dukn  had  been  chooen  without  a  dioecatiiig  veie^ 
Thus  writes,  in  rapture,  the  inieepuous  Mcrviarv  ;  aid  ■ 
the  spirit  <if  the  times  communicates  a  deiiiehiful  aafiry 
attending  this  speech,  bv  which  evideniiv  waa  fcreseeaitt 
ba|ipy  termination.  *  l*booe  who  dMdain  all  ih 
take  this  to  be  a  mere  invention  of  mine/ 

Choianin  ;  •  but  true  it  b,  that  while  the  saii 

ered  his  harangue,  a  lark  was  seen  all  the  while  apoa  iht 
mast  of  the  pavilion,  singing  and  warbling,  which  *was  r^ 
marked  by  a  great  number  uTIonls,  brmiMe  the  lark  k  a» 
customed  only  to  real  itaelf  on  the  earth  :  ihc  tmm  impar- 
tial confessed  thb  lo  be  a  good  augury.*  Also  it  wai 
observed,  that  when  the  other  ambasaadors  were  Mcaksf, 
a  hare,  and  at  another  time  a  hog,  ran  through  the  teat; 
and  when  the  Swedish  ambassador  spoke,  the  great  tcni 
fell  half  way  down.  Thia  lark  ainginf  all  Ihe  while,  dM 
no  little  good  to  our  cause ;  for  many  of  the  noUas  aad 
gentry  noted  this  curiou*  particularity,  brcranse  wkca  • 
thing  which  does  not  c<immonly  hafipen  occurs  in  a  pnWc 
affair,  such  ap|>earancea  give  rise  to  hopes  either  ofgsod 
or  of  evil.' 

The  singing  of  thia  lark  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Anjoa 
M  not  so  evident,  a*  the  cunning  trick  <^  the  oihrr  Frtndl 
agent,  the  political  bishop  of  Valence,  who  now  reaped 
the  full  advantage  of  hi«  1500  copies  over  the  thirly^wo 
of  his  nvals.  Every  one  had  tho  French  one  in  hand,  or 
read  it  to  his  friends;  while  the  others,  in 
were  confined  to  a  very  narrow  circle. 

The  peri4>d  from  the  lOih  of  April  to  the  Sih  of  May, 
when  they  proreeded  to  the  election,  proved  to  be  an  in* 
terval  of  infinite  perplexities,  troubles,  and  activity :  it  is 
probable  that  the  secret  history  of  this  period  of  the  nefotifr* 
ticns  was  never  written.  The  other  ambassadors  werefar 
prottacting  the  election,  perceiving  the  French  inierail 
prevalent :  but  delay  woiiM  not  s«rve  the  piirpoeie  of  Meol- 
iiic,  he  not  being  so  well  provided  with  friends  and  meaat 
on  the  spot  as  the  others  were.  The  public  opinion  whidb 
he  had  succeeded  in  creating,  by  some  unforeseen  circaa> 
stance  might  change. 

During  this  interval,  the  bishop  had  to  put  several  ageirti 
of  the  other  parties  hurt  du  eomhai.  He  got  rid  of  a  for- 
midable adversary  in  the  cardinal  Commendon,  aa  ageal 
of  the  pope*a,  whom  he  proved  ought  not  to  be  pri-seat  at 
the  election,  and  the  cardinal  was  ordered  to  take  his  d^f 
parture.  A  builving  colonel  was  set  upon  the  French  ae- 
gotiator.  and  went  about  from  teiil  to  tent  with  a  list  ofths 
debts  of  (he  Duke  of  Anjoii,  to  show  that  the  nation  cnuU 
expect  nothing  profi'ahl**  from  a  tiiined  spendthrift.  The 
page  of  a  Polish  count  fl»*w  to  Monthic  for  protection,  en> 
tresting  permission  to  accompany  the  bshop  nn  his  rclnin 
lo  Paris.  The  servants  of  the  count  pursned  the  page; 
hut  this  voting  gentleman  had  so  insinuate*!  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  bishop,  that  he  was  sufr«*red  lo  remain.  The 
next  day  the  page  desired  Moplluc  would  grant  him  the 
full  liberty  of  his  religion.  b«*ing  an  evanfrelist.  that  he  might 
commiinirate  this  to  hi*  friends,  and  thus  fix  them  to  the 
French  party.  M'>nilur  wa*  too  penetraring  for  this  yoong 
political  agent,  whom  he  discovered  to  be  a  spy,  and  the 
pursuit  of  his  feUiws  (o  have  been  a  farce :  he'  sent  the 
page  bark  lo  his  master,  the  evangelical  roitnt,  ohseifing, 
that  such  tricks  were  too  gross  to  be  plaved  on  one  who 
had  managed  afTairs  in  all  the  coiirta  of  Europe  beliire  be 
came  into  Poland. 

Anoth*;r  alarm  wa*  raised  by  a  letter  from  the  grand 
vixier  of  Selim  IT,  addressed  lo  the  diet,  in  which  he  re* 
Guested  that  they  would  either  choose  a  king  from  among 
tn^mselves,  or  elect  the  brother  of  ihe  king  of  France. 
Some  zealous  Frenchman  at  the  Sublime  Porte  had  ofllki- 
oitslv  procured  this  recommendation  from  the  enemy  of 
Christianity:  but  an  alliance  with  Mahometism  did  noser* 
viee  to  Moniluc.  either  with  the  embolics  or  the  evangelists. 
The  bishon  was  in  despair,  and  thn«ighi  that  his  handvw 
work  of  six  months*  toil  snd  trouble  was  to  be  shook  into 
pieces  in  an  hotir.  Moniluc  being  shown  the  letter,  in- 
stantly insisted  thst  it  w*s  a  forgery,  designed  to  injure 
his  master  the  duke.  The  l«*tter  wss  stternled  by  some 
suspicious  cirriimstances ;  and  the  French  bislmp,  quick 

•  Our  ho"e«t  serrefnry  reminds  mr  of*  p,')s«si:e  In  Oeoffroy 
of  M»»''mo»'th.  wl»o  pwy*,  '  ni  this  plnre  sri  e.tsir  ns^ke  wliilt 
iKe  w.-^H  «r  the  town  wa«  hiiildior  :  and.  in«'eeil.  IiihonM  wt 
hnve  foleil  trnnsm-tiit)<r  the  speech  to  piiscerity,  had  I  thoaghl 
h  true  as  the  rest  of  ihe  history.* 
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at  expedients,  snatche  it  an  advantage  which  the  poiui- 
cian  know  A  hnw  lo  lay  hold  of  in  the  chapter  uf  accidenia. 
*  The  Ivttf r  was  not  sealed  with  the  golden  Sfal  wtr  enclos- 
ed in  a  silk'-n  purse  or  cloih  of  itoid ;  and  farther,  if  they 
examined  th'«  iran«iaiion,*  he  said,  *  ther  woul<l  find  that 
-t  wa«  not  written  on  Turkish  paper.*  This  was  a  piece 
aT  the  tieur^$  ^ood  n>rtunr,  fur  the  letter  was  not  forfed  ; 
but  owiuj;  to  the  circumstance  that  the  boyar  of  WalUchia 
had  taken  out  the  letter,  to  send  a  tran<ilatiOfi  wiib  it  which 
the  visier  ha'i  omitted,  it  arrived  without  its  u-uial  acc<Mnpaiu. 
menls  ;  an'l  the  courier,  when  inquired  afier,  was  kepi  out 
of  the  way:  bo  that,  in  a  few  davs,  nothing  more  was 
heard  ufihe  ^real  vizier's  letter.  '  ^iich  wa<(  our  f<>rtuna'e 
escape,'  say;*  the  st-cretary,  *  from  the  friendly  but  fatal 
mterfervnce  of  the  Sulun,  than  which  the  aiew  dreaded 
•othing  so  much; 

Many  secret  agents  of  the  different  powers  were  spin- 
Bing  their  dark  intrigues  ;  and  often,  when  discovered  or 
disconcerted,  the  creatures  were  acain  at  their  '  dirty 
work.'  These  ag«*nts  were  conveniently  disavowed  or 
acknowledsed  by  their  employers.  The  abb^  Cyre  was 
an  active  a^ent  of  the  emrieroiir's,  and  tho«iffh  not  puhliciv 
accredited,  wa<  still  hovering  shout.  In  Liihuania  he  had 
contrived  maiters  %o  well  as  'o  have  rained  over  that  import- 
ant provinc*'  ff>r  the  archduke ;  and  was  pasxmc  throiiffh 
Prussia  to  ha<ten  to  communicate  with  the  eroper>r,  but 
<  some  hon«*Nt  men,'  quelquei  ban*  pertonoffm^  says  the 
French  secretary,  and,  no  dotibt,  some  good  friends  of  his 
naster,  '  tO'>k  him  by  surprise,  and  laid  him  up  safelv  in 
the  castle  of  Mariemhtirgh,  where  truly  he  was  a  little 
uncivilly  Miftd  by  the  soldiers,  *<vho  vfi*^  hit  portmanteau 
and  sent  us  his  papers,  when  we  discovered  all  his  foul 
practice*.'  The  etn^enir^  it  seems,  was  an<rrv  at  the 
arrest  of  hiji  secret  ajreut ;  but  as  no  one  had  the  power 
of  releasing  the  ahb^  Cyre  at  that  moment,  what  with  re- 
ceiving remonstrances  and  fiimishinc  replies,  the  time 
passed  away,  and  a  ^ery  troublesome  adversarv  was  in 
aafe  custi^dv  durinj;  the  election.  The  dtssentionn  between 
the  catholic;*  and  the  evaneelistr  were  always  nn  the  point 
of  breaking  <»ui :  hut  Montliic  succeeded  in  ijuieMng  lhe«e 
inveterate  parties  by  ferrifyinf  their  ima<rna*ioas  with 
sanguinary  civil  wa*-*,  and  invasions  of  th"  Turks  and  the 
Tartars.  He  satinfird  the  catholics  with  the  hone  that 
time  would  piit  an  end  t'>  herejiy,  and  the  evanfeli«ts  were 
glad  to  oh' am  a  truce  from  persecution.  The  dav  before 
the  election  Moniluc  found  himself  so  confident,  that  he 
despatched  a  courier  to  the  French  court,  and  exn^^s«ed 
himself  in  ih^  true  style  of  a  speculative  poli'ician.  tha* 
du  douxe  lahUt  du  Damigr  nomi  en  omens  Iss  Nnf» 
mmurtt. 

There  were  preludes  to  the  election ;  and  the  first  was 
probably  in  arquie«rence  with  a  saturnalia n  humour  pre- 
Talent  in  som**  countries,  where  the  lower  orders  are  onlv 
allowed  to  indulge  their  ta«te  f'»r  the  mockerv  of  the  great 
at  stated  linfies  and  on  fixed  occasions.  A  droll  scene  of 
a  mock  election,  as  well  as  combat,  took  place  between 
the  numero«is  Poli«h  P'ifes,  who,  saith  the  fravo  secre- 
tary, are  still  m  >r««  mi<ehievo«]4  than  our  own  ;  these 
elected  am'>ng  themselves  four  competitors,  made  a  senate 
to  burlesque  the  rfiet,  and  went  to  loggerheads.  Those 
who  re|tresentAd  the  archduke  were  w^ll  beaten ;  the 
Swede  w<«s  hunted  down,  and  for  the  Piojffs.  thev  seixed 
on  a  cart  hel'm?inr  to  a  gentleman,  lad^n  with  nrovisJon«, 
broke  it  to  pier«»s.  and  burnt  the  axle-»r«»e.  whieh  in  that 
cotmtry  is  called  a  pituttiy  and  cried  'Hit  7%e  puutf  «s  bttmi  ! 
nor  could  the  senator^  at  the  diet  that  day  command  anv 
order  or  silenc.  The  French  partv  wore  white  hand- 
kerchief* in  •h'>ir  hats,  and  they  were  so  oumerous,  as  to 
defeat  the  other*. 

The  n*»x»  dav  however  onened  a  different  scene  ;  *  the 
nobles  prep-ir^'d  to  deliberate,  ami  each  palatine  in  his 
quarters  was  with  his  companions  on  their  knees,  and 
manv  with  tears  in  th^ireves  cHantin?a  hvmn  to  the  Holv 
Ohost :  it  must  b^  confessed,  that  this  looked  like  a  work 
of  Go*!.'  savs  o«ir  secretary,  who  probahlv  understood  the 
manoB'tvria*  of  the  mock  combat,  or  th«  mock  prav*Ts, 
much  be'ter  than  we  may.  Every  thinf  tells  at  an  election, 
boHevqu'*  or  solemnity. 

The  election  tool*  n'ace,  and  the  DwVe  of  Aoio»i  was 
proclaimed  kiu»  of  Poland — ^b»it  the  troi-b'es  of  Mon'luc 
4td  not  terminate.  When  they  nresente^  eertain  articles 
'or  his  signature,  the  bishon  discovered  hat  these  had 
imdergone  material  alterations  from  the  pn  KvsaU  suhmtt- 
led  to  him  before  the  proclamaMon :  tht  e  alterations 
rtlarred  to  a  disavowal  ef  tbe  Pariftaa  Maasacre;  the 


punishment  of  its  authors,  aiMi  toleraiioa  in  religioa. 
Montluc  refused  lo  siga,  and  crnsit-f  xaniined  his  PoKrii 
friends  about  the  origiiMl  proposal ;  one  party  agreed  that 
some  things  had  been  changed,  but  that  they  were  loo 
trivial  to  lose  a  crown  for;  others  dn«>lared  that  the  alio- 
rations  were  necessary  to  allav  the  fears,  or  secure  ibo 
safety  of  the  people.  Our  Gaf  ic  diplotiiaiist  was  outwit- 
ted, and  after  all  hb  intrigues  and  cunning,  he  fiMtnd  thai 
the  crown  of  Poland  was  ody  to  be  delivered  on  ooadi- 
tmnal  terms. 

In  this  dilemma,  with  a  crown  defiendinir  on  a  strolM  ef 
his  pen,— venMmslratinf,  entreating,  arfumc  and  s>iU  do- 
laying,  like  Pistol  swallowing  his  lerk,  he  wiineseed  with 
alarm  stMne  preparations  for  a  new  election,  and  his  rivals 
on  the  watch  with  their  pro>sts.  Montluc,  in  deepair, 
sicned  the  conditions— <  assured,  however,'  *ays  the  secre- 
tary, who  troans  over  thifJbutU, '  that  when  the  elected 
monarch  shouU  arrive,  the  states  wiMild  eaiily  he  indueed 
to  correct  then,  and  place  ikin^s  in  sIoIm  9110,  as  before  the 
proclamation.  I  was  not  a  witness,  hf'me  then  desfiatcbod 
to  Paris  with  the  jo]^l  news,  bnt  I  heard  that  the  sisar 
evetqmt  it  was  thoufhi  would  have  died  in  thi:^  Mn*7t  ^ 
beinf  reduced  to  the  hard  neresaitv  either  to  sien,  or  to 
kwe  the  fivita  of  his  labours.  7*he  (v>nditione  were  after- 
wards for  a  long  while  dispmed  in  Franc**.*  De  Tkoa 
informs  us  in  lib.  Ivii.  of  his  history,  that  Mon<liMS  aftet 
siining  these  conditions  wrote  to  his  master,  that  he  was 
not  bound  by  tbem,  because  thev  did  nor  conrr^m  Pblaad 
in  general,  and  that  thev  had  cnnmelled  him  to  sten,  what 
at  the  same  time  he  had  informed  them  hi«  instructions  did 
not  authorise.  Such  was  the  tnie  Jesnistie  conduct  of  a 
ffrav-hsired  poli'idan,  who  at  length  found,  that  humst 
plain  sense  eouM  embarraes  and  finally  ^n'rtn  ihi>  erealora 
of  the  cabinet,  the  artificial  fenius  of  dit»lomntic  finesse. 

The  secretary,  however,  views  nothing  hot  his  inastoHls 
flory  in  the  issue  of  this  moot  difll'*nlf  nefpoMation :  and  the 
triuinoh  of  Anjrm  over  the  yowihfu?  archduke,  whom  tlio 
Poles  miifht  have  moulded  to  their  will,  and  over  the  Kinf 
of  Sweden,  who  claimed  the  crown  hv  hi«  qoeenN  side, 
and  had  offered  to  unite  hb  iwrt  of  Livonia  with  that 
which  the  Poles  poeseesed.  He  lahtMirs  hard  to  omen 
that  the  palatines  and  the  castellans  w«re  not  praiir^mt, 
i.  e.  had  their  votes  boofht  un  bv  MonOuc.  as  was  re- 
ported ;  from  their  mmiber  and  their  of»po^i»«»  int*T*»«»s,  bo 
confesses  thatlh^  neer  enssTve  slent  fittk.  while  in  Poland, 
and  that  he  onlv  tained  over  the  hearts  of  men  bv  that 
natural  rift  of  God,  which  aeq«itred  him  th«»  title  of  the 
Inppv  ssiAasswIsr.  He  rather  seems  to  resr»»t  t ha •  Franes 
was  not  prodical  of  her  purrhase-monv,  than  to  affirm  that 
all  nalatines  were  alike  scmpwlous  of  their  honour. 

One  more  fact  may  Hoee  this  r>olitical  «keteh  :  a  U 
of  the  nature  of  onnrt  gratitude?  The  Fren**!! 
affected  to  receive  Ckoisnin  wifh  favour,  but  th*»ir 
pressed  di«'*nfntent  was  reserved  f*^  *  tK*»  harmv  ami 
•ador  !•  Affair*  had  chaf»?ed ;  Charlen  IX  was  dvinr,  and 
Catharine  de  Medicis  in  desimir  for  a  son.  to  whom  she 
had  sacrificed  all :  whil«  An|r»u.  already  immersed  in  tho 
wantonn*>ss  of  youth  and  pleasure,  considered  his  elevatioa 
to  the  throne  of  P«iland  as  an  exi'e  which  separated  him 
from  his  depraved  enjovments.  Mon»1iie  was  rewarded 
onlv  bv  inciirrinr  disrrace  ;  Catharine  de  Medicis  and 
the  Duke  of  Anton  now  lonked  coldiv  on  him,  and  mw» 
pressed  their  di«like  of  his  Bnreessful  mission.  *  Tho 
mother  of  kinrs,'  as  Choisnin  desiyna'es  Catharine  of 
Medieta,  to  whom  he  address^  h»s  Memoirs,  with  the 
hope  of  awakeninff  her  reroHec'ions  of  the  x^al,  tho 
irenins.  and  the  •oocees  of  his  old  master,  had  no  longer 
anv  use  for  her  favourite  ;  atid  Monthic  fo*ir«d.  as  the  com- 
mentator of  Choisnin  exr»ees«os  in  few  wordi*.  an  imfMirt- 
ant  truth  in  political  moralitv.  that  «  at  rotirt  the  interest 
nf  th**  moment  m  the  measure  of  its  affections  aial  iH 
hatreds.** 

BinLmiroi  rr  th«  m^thofolts,  aitd  axsiDxircs  ni 

TH«  coirirrar. 

R«>centlv  more  than  one  of  our  learned  iudfes  from  tha 

bench  have  perhaps  astooiehed  their  auditors  bv  imprss 

sin?  them  with  an  old-fashioned  notion  of  residing  mora 

on  their  estates  than  tho  fashionable  modes  of  life,  and  tba 

*  T  haye  drawn  np  this  artic.e,  (br  the  rtirloshv  of'**  s.tSV#i 
and  hs  deinUs.  f-om  the  « Dhconrs  an  vray  tie  tool  r-    • '  •  -^ 
h»t  et  rni^  T*onr  Ventl^re  oer*cl«tlon  de  l'eIertV>n  do  »to  ^Is 
Poloyne.  divis^s  en  troh  llvres  jmr  Jehan  Cholsiiln  de  Cba 
fil*raud,  nag oeres  secretaire  de  M  le  Evesqoe  de  Taknoqi 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


ttfrk  dt  todeti,  now  oT«rrpowemif  aH  other  capril,  will 
•wradmit.  Thrae  opinionf  excited  mv  attentioa  to  a 
oorioui  circunstance  in  the  histunr  of  our  manners— -ihe 

Cat  annety  of  our  fovemment,  vmm  the  days  of  Elisa- 
h  till  much  later  than  those  of  Cbarlee  II,'  to  preaerre 
tho  kingdom  from  thtt  evils  oT  an  overgrown  metropolis. 
The  people  them-wlves  indeed  participated  in  the  same 
•larm  at  the  growth  of  ihe  ciiy ;  while,  however,  they 
themselves  were  perpetuating  tlie  grievance  which  they 
complained  of. 

It  is  amusing  to  obserre,  thai  although  the  ffovernment 
was  frequently  employing  even  their  most  forcible  acts  to 
restrict  the  limiuof  the  metropolis,  the  suburbs  were 
graduallv  incorporating  with  the  city,  and  Westminister 
at  lenj^h  united  itself  with  London.  Since  that  happy 
■wrriage,  their  fertile  progenies  have  so  bimided  together, 
that  litile  Loodoos  are  no  longer  distinguishable  from  the 
tacient  parent ;  we  have  succeeded  in  spreading  the  cap- 
ital into  a  county,  and  have  TeriAed  the  prediction  of  James 
tlie  First,  that  'England  will  shortly  be  London,  and  Lon- 
don England.' 

<  I  think  it  a  great  object,'  said  Jnstice  Best,  .n  deliTer> 
tag  his  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  Game  Laws,  *  that  gen- 
tlemen should  have  a  temptation  <e  rtai^  in  tk§  eemiCry, 
mmangtl  their  net fkbmm  md  tenantry,  whom  interealt  mnsf 
6t  mttvuUtif  advoneed  by  tmek  c  eirenm«(an«t.  The  Imka 
of  society  are  thereby  better  preserved,  and  tfu  mmtmal 
mdamntagea  mnd  depeniienee  •/  the  higher  and  lower  daaeee 
<M  one  another  are  better  mainfainird.  The  baneful  ef^ 
feefs  of  our  present  sjrstem  we  have  lately  seen  in  a  neifh- 
bearing  countrTi  and  an  ingenioue  French  writer  has  late- 
ly aliown  the  ill  consequences  of  it  on  the  Continent.'* 

These  sentiments  of  a  living  himinary  of  the  Law  af- 
ford some  reason  of  policy  for  the  dread  which  our  govern* 
■Mat  bng  entertained  on  account  of  the  perpetual  growth 
•f  the  metropolis ;  the  nation,  like  an  hypocondriae.  was 
tadicrously  terrified  that  their  head  was  too  monstrous  for 
their  body,  and  that  it  drew  ail  the  moistore  of  life  from 
the  middle  and  the  extremities.  Proclamations  warned 
■nd  exh<)rted ;  but  the  very  interference  of  a  royal  pro* 
tabition  seemed  to  render  the  crowded  city  more  charm- 
tag;  in  vain  the  statute  afain^t  now  buildings  was  parsed 
by  Eliziibeth  ;  in  vain  durine  the  reigns  of  James  the  First, 
and  both  the  Charleses,  we  find  proclamations  continually 
.■suing  to  forbid  new  erection*. 

James  was  apt  to  throw  out  his  opinions  in  these  fre- 
eaent  addresses  to  the  people,  who  never  attended  to 
mem  :  his  majesty  notices  *  those  swarms  of  gentry,  who 
jhrough  the  insti ration  uf  their  wives,  or  to  new  model 
and  fashion  their  daughters,  (who  if  they  were  unmarried. 
Marred  their  reputationi,  anH  if  married  lost  them^,  did 
■eglect  their  country  hospiialitv,  and  cumber  the  aty,  a 
general  nuisance  to  the  kinfdom.*— He  addressed  the 
Star-chamber  to  refulate  '  the  exorbitancy  of  the  new 
buildings  about  the  city,  which  were  but  a  shelter  for  thoee 
who,  when  they  had  spnnt  their  estates  in  coaches,  lar* 

alleys  and  fine  clothes  like  Frenchmen,  lived  miserably  in 
leir  houses  Uke  Italians ;  but  the  honour  of  the  English 
Mobility  and  gentry  is  to  be  hospitable  among  their  tenants.' 
Once  converting  on  this  subject,  the  monarch  threw  out 
that  happy  illustration,  which  has  been  more  than  once 
noticed,  that  *  Gentlemen  resident  on  their  estates  were  like 
■hips  in  port ;  their  value  and  marnitude  were  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  when  at  a  distance,  as  their  site  seemed 
tasigntficant,  so  their  worth  and  importance  were  not  duly 
•ttimated.' 

\  manuscript  writer  of  the  times  complains  of  the 
breaking  «p  of  old  familv  establishments,  all  crowding 
to  *  upstart  London.'  -  *  Every  one  strives  to  be  a  Dioge- 
■08  in  his  house,  and  an  emperor  in  the  streets  ;  not  car^ 
tag  if  the^  sleep  in  a  tub,  so  thev  may  be  hurried  in  a 
eoach :  giving  that  allowance  to  norses  and  mares,  that 
formerly  maintained  houtev  full  of  men  ;  pinching  many  a 
belly  to  paint  a  few  backs,  and  burying  all  the  treasures  of 
the  kingdom  into  a  few  citizens'  coffers ;  their  woods  into 
wardrobes,  their  leases  into  laces,  and  their  goods  and 
ehattels  into  guarded  coats  and  gaudy  toys.'  Such  is  the 
raprosentation  of  an  eloquent  contemporary;  and  however 
contracted  might  have  been  his  knowledce  of  the  prind- 
ples  of  political  economy,  and  of  that  prosperity  which  a 
aroallhy  nation  is  said  to  derive  from  its  consumption  of 
•rtides  of  luxury,  the  moral  effecta  have  not  altered,  nor 
htm  the  icoiie  m  reality  groatly  changed. 

•  Mocntaff  Chfaokla,  JaanarySa,  !•».• 


The  government  not  only  frequently  forbad* 
dings  wrthin  ten  miles  of  London,  but  amuetune 
them  to  be  pulled  down— after  they  bad  been  oracled  far 
several  years.      Bverv  six  or 


were  hnraed.  In  Charies  tho  First's  reign, 
were  sharply  prosecuted  bir  a  cowbwod  operaiioa.  lot 
only  against  Asnass,  but  atamst  peraaaa.'^  Many  of  ita 
nobility  and  gentrr«  m  \$H,  were  iaforaned  aiamst  ta 
havtag  resided  in  tno  city,  contrary  to  tha  Into  pinftini 
tion.  And  the  attorney-general  wna  then  ftilhr  aammd 
m  filing  bills  of  indictuMnt  against  thoin,  ns  wed  as  taws, 
(or  staying  in  town.  The  followinf  enrioun  *  hifinsmiiiJ 
in  the  Star-chamber  will  serve  onr  porpnee. 

The  attorner-general  mfbrms  bis  majesty,  that  ksA 
Elisabeth  and  James,  bv  several  prodamationa,  hndes» 
maaded  that  *  persons  of  bvelihood  and  meano  should  resi^ 
in  their  counties,  and  not  abide  or  aojannt  in  tho  diy  H 
London,  so  that  eoontries  renmin  uneenred.'  Tbeas  ir^ 
clamationf  were  renewed  by  Charies  .*  e  First,  who  mI 
obsenred  *  a  greater  nunri>er  of  n«ibility  aarf  gentry,  ad 
abler  sort  of  people,  wHh  their  families,  had  resorted  lolta 
cities  of  London  and  Westmmister,  rosidwg  ibere,  ea» 
trary  to  the  ancient  nvage  of  the  English  nntton*— 'ky 
their  abiding  in  their  several  counties  where  iboir  mstM 
arise,  they  %rould  not  only  have  sonr«id  his  majesty  a^ 
oording  to  their  ranks,  hut  by  their  hmimkeemnM  in  Am 


parte  the  meaner  aart  of  peapU  fanmarly  a-ere  guided,  4h 
retledf  «W  reKeaed,*  He  accused  thorn  of  wnsttag  tkor 
estates  m  tho  metropolis,  which  wouM  employ  and  rvtatvs 
tho  eoramon  people  in  their  several  counties,  Tbe  looss 
and  dioorderiy  people  that  follow  them,  living  ta  and  ataal 
the  cities,  are  so  numerous,  that  they  are  not  ensUy  gss> 
emed  by  the  ordinary  magistrates :  mendicants  ineransc  is 
great  number  the  prices  of  all  comnrodiiios  aro  hagMy  rai^ 
ed,  9te.  The  king  had  fermeriy  prndaimed  that  aH  rasta 
who  were  not  connected  with  public  nfllcers,  at  the  dsss 
of  forty  davs'  notice,  should  resort  to  thrir  several  eonniini 
and  with  their  families  continue  their  resideneo  thero.  Aal 
his  maje*ty  further  warned  them  *  Not  to  put  ilitinstliii 
to  unneeenary  charge  in  providing  themselves  to  rstora  ii 
winter  to  the  said  cities,  as  it  was  the  brag's  firm  rasob- 
tion  to  withstand  such  great  and  growing  evil.'  Tbs  in* 
formation  concludes  with  a  moot  copious  li«t  of  oTeader^ 
among  whom  are  a  great  number  of  nobility,  and  ladies 
and  genilem'>n,  who  were  accused  of  having  liwd  m  Les> 
don  for  several  months  after  the  given  warning  of  jnriy  days. 
It  appears  that  most  of  them,  to  elude  the  grasp  of  the  law, 
had  contrived  to  make  a  show  of  quitting  the  metropohs, 
and,  after  a  short  absence  had  arain  returned ;  *  and  thus 
the  service  of  ymtr  majeely  and  «(wr  people  ta  the  several 
counties  have  been  neglected  and  undone.' 

Such  is  the  substance  of  thw  curious  information,  whick 
enables  us,  at  lea«t,  to  collect  the  ostensible  motives  of 
this  singular  prohibition.  Proclamations  had  hitherto  beef 
considered  little  more  than  the  news  of  the  morning,  and 
three  days  afterwards  were  as  much  read  as  the  last 
week's  newspapers.  They  were  now,  however,  resolved 
to  stretch  forth  the  strong  arm  of  law,  and  to  terrify  by  aa 
example.  The  constables  were  commanded  to  bring  m  a 
list  of  the  names  of  strangers,  and  the  time  they  proposed 
to  fix  their  residence  in  their  tmrivhes.  A  remarkabis 
victim  on  this  occasion  was  a  Mr  Palmer,  a  Sussex  gen- 
tleman, who  was  brought  o^  lemis  into  the  Star-chamber 
for  disobeying  the  proclamation  for  Kvinf  in  the  countrv. 
Palmer  was  a  squire  of  a  10001  per  annum,  then  a  con- 
siderable income.  He  appears  to  have  been  some  rich 
bachelor  ;  for  in  his  defence  he  alleged  that  he  had  never 
been  married,  never  w%%  a  housekeeper,  and  had  no  house 
fitting  for  a  man  of  his  birth  to  reside  in,  as  bis  mansion 
ta  the  country  had  been  burnt  down  withta  two  years. 
These  reasons  appeared  to  his  judges  to  at gravate  rather 
than  extenuate  his  offence ;  and  after  a  long  reprimand 
for  having  deserted  his  tenants  and  neighbours,  they  heavi- 
ly fined  him  in  «ine  thou«and  pminds.f 

The  condemnation  of  this  Sussex  gentleman  struck  a 
terror  through  a  wide  circle  of  sc^oumer*  in  the  metropo* 
lis.  I  find  accounts,  pathetic  enough,  of  their  *  packing 
away  on  all  sides  (or  fear  of  the  worst ;'  and  gentlemen 
*  grumbling  that  they  should  be  confined  to  their  houses  ;* 
and  this  was  sometimes  backed  too  by  a  second  pmctama- 
tion,  respecttag  '  their  wives  and  families,  and  also  wid- 
ows,' which  was  *  done  mrma  to  tho  women.     It  ■ 


*  Rushworth,  vol.  H,  p. 
f  From  a  manoserini  letter  ftom  Sir  Oaorfs  Oiaatoy  10  Ml 
TboBMs  raekcrtaf ,  Nov  IMt. 
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ilMBf  pleAsing  toall,'wTt  Um  letter  wnt«r,  *  bot  Icut  of 
bU  to  the  women.'  *  To  enoourAge  feMUmea  to  lire 
mnre  willipfiy  in  llie  coualry,'  Mjrs  aMMber  letter  writer, 
■  afl  game-fowl,  ae  phcaeaate,  partrid|^e,  duekt,  at  aloe 
haret ,  are  this  day  by  prodaaMlion  formilden  to  be  dreated 
or  eaten  in  any  inn.'  Here  we  find  realised  tbo 
of  Mr  Justice  Best,  in  fiivoar  of  tbe  fawejawa. 

It  it  evident  that  thia  eevere  reethctMNi  nua 
doced  great  inconrenienee  to  certain  perwNM  whn  found  a 
residence  in  London  neceaatry  fur  their  puranita.  Thia 
aiipeart  from  the  nMUMiseript  diary  of  an  honest  antiquarTf 
Sir  Symood  I^Ewes :  he  has  preserved  an  opinian,  whien, 
no  doubt,  was  spreading  fast,  that  such  prosecntions  of  the 
aitumey>general  were  a  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  *  Most  men  wondered  at  Mr  Noy,  the  attomev* 
general  beinf  accounted  a  great  lawyer/ that  so  strictly 
took  mmaif  sun's  It&crtits  &i  sns  Msw,  mm/tmrng  tktm  fs  f^ 
titU  ai  their  otom  Aenses  and  not  permitting  (hem  freedom 
to  live  where  they  pleased  withm  the  king's  domimona. 
I  was  mvself  a  little  startled  upon  the  first  coming  out  of 
the  procfamation ;  but  having  first  spoken  with  the  Lord 
Coventrv,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seu,  at  Ishngton,  when 
I  visited  htm ;  and  afterwards  with  Sir  William  Jonas,  one 
of  the  king's  justices  of  the  bench,  abooc  my  eomhlion 
and  re4iii4Qce  at  the  saiJ  town  of  lolington,  and  they 
both  affreeiog  that  I  was  not  within  the  letter  of  the  nr«>- 
damation,  nor  the  iatention  of  it  neither,  I  rested  saiasfesd, 
and  thoufht  myself  secure,  layini;  in  all  my  provieiens  for 
bousekeepinff  for  the  year  eiMuing,  and  never  imagined 
mjrself  to  be  in  danger,  till  this  unexpected  censure  of  Mr 
Palmer  passed  in  the  Star-chamber :  so,  having  adviasd 
with  my  friends,  I  resolved  for  a  remove,  being  nwoh  trou- 
bled not  only  with  my  separation  from  Reeoraea,  but  with 
my  wife,  being  great  with  child,  foaring  a  winter  jenmey 
aught  be  dangerous  for  her.'*  He  left  Islington  and  the 
reoMtls  in  the  Tower  to  return  to  hie  eountry-aant,  to  iha 


great  disturbance  of  his  studies. 

It  is,  perhapa.  diOevH  to  asaMi  tha  eaiMa  of  tbb  marfcad 
anxiety  of  the  government  for  the  severe  reatrietion  of  thn 
limits  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  oroseeution  of  the  nobili- 
tv  and  gentry  to  eon^>el  a  residenee  on  their  eaiales«-» 
Whatever  were  the  motives,  they  were  not  peculiar  to 
the  existing  sovereign,  but  remained  tranem'itted  fimm  ca- 
binet to  cabinet,  aiid  were  even  renewed  under  Charles 
tbe  Second.  At  a  time  when  the  pl^fftM  often  broke  out, 
a  doee  and  growing  metropolis  might  have  been  eonaider- 
ad  to  be  a  great  evil ;  a  terror  expressed  by  the  manuecripC 
writer  before  quoted,  complaining  of  *  this  delnge  of  build- 
mg,  that  we  shall  he  all  poisoned  with  breathing  in  one 
another's  faces.'  The  pobee  of  the  metropolis  was  long 
imbecile,  notwithstanding  their  'strong  watches  and 
guard*'  set  at  times ;  and  bodies  of  the  idle  and  the  rsfrao- 
torv  often  assumed  some  mysterious  title,  and  were  with 
difflcultv  governed.  We  ma^  conceive  the  state  of  the  po- 
lice, when  '  London  apprentices,'  growing  in  number  umI 
insolence,  frequently  made  attempts  on  BrideweU,  or 
pulled  down  houses.  One  day  the  eitixena,  in  proving 
aome  ordnance,  terrified  the  whole  couit  of  Jamas  the 
First  with  a  panic,  that  there  waa  a  *  naing  in  the  city.* 
It  is  possible  that  the  government  mifht  have  been  indneed 
to  ptirsue  this  singular  conduct  for  I  do  not  know  that  it 
can  be  paralhiled,  of  pulling  doem  new-budt  housea  bf 
aome  principle  of  political  eeonomv  which  ranMiaa  to  b« 
axplamed,  or  ridiculed,  by  our  modern  adapts. 

It  would  hardly  be  soppnsed  that  the  prasant  anbfaet 
may  be  enlivened  by  a  poem,  the  elegance  and  freedom 
of  which  may  even  now  be  admired.  It  is  a  great  lite- 
rary curiosity,  and  its  length  may  be  eseuted  for  aavaral 
remarkable  pointa. 

AN  ODE, 

BT  SIM  MICHAMD  FAiraHAW, 

r>enOee(Mene/ Am  Mmtat^a  Pr9elmmmtim  im  Hbsysm* 
1990,  eomimamding  ik§  OsnlTy,  fs  rssMt  i^ps»  fWir  iEW 
mtka  Ommirjf. 

Now  war  is  all  the  worid  iboot. 
And  every  where  Bjrmnis  roigna; 
Or  of  the  torch  so  bte  pot  out 

The  stench 


Holland  for  many  years  hath  bi 
Of  christian  trafedies  the  stage, 


Tot  seldom  hath  ahe  play'd  a 

Ofbloodiarragat 

*Bari.MSl»fi»fo.l«. 


And  France  that  waa  not  long  eompoa'dy 
With  civil  drums  again  reaoundt, 
And  era  the  old  aro  folly  cloa*d, 

Receives  new 

The  great  Goalavna  in  the  went 
Plucks  the  imperial  eagle'a  wing. 
Than  whom  tiie  enrth  did  ne*er  mvaaC 

A  fiercer  king. 
Only  the  island  wUcb  we  sow, 
A  world  withoot  the  worM  so  far 
From  preaent  woonds,  it  cannot  show 

An  ancient  aear. 

White  peace,'  the  beautifuIPst  of  thiagaj 
Seems  here  her  everiaating  rest 
To  fix,  and  apread  the  downy  whiga 

Over  the  nest. 

As  when  great  Jove,  tnorping  retgn. 
From  the  plagued  worid  did  her  eidla. 
And  tied  her  with  a  golden  chain 

To  one  blest  iale, 
Which  M  a  aea  of  plenty  awam. 
And  turtles  sang  on  every  bough, 
A  safe  retreat  to  all  that  eanw. 

As  ours  is  iM>w  ■ 
Tot  we,  aa  if  some  foe  were  hero, 
Leave  the  deapiaed  fields  to  downs, 
And  come  to  saro  ourselves,  as  'twero. 

In  walled  towns. 
Hither  we  brmg  wives,  babes,  rich  rlnthia. 
And  fsma    till  now  my  aoveroign 
The  growing  evil  doth  eompoae : 

Counimg  in  vain, 
Hia  caro  prtaervaa  ua  from  annoy 
Of  enemiea  his  realnm  to  invade, 
Unleaa  he  force  na  to  enjoy 

The  peace  he  nada. 
To  roll  themaslvea  in  envied  leisoro  ; 
He  thereforo  sends  the  landed  heirs, 
Whilst  he  prodains  not  his  own  pleaaivo 

So  much  as  their'a. 

The  sap  and  blood  of  tbe  land,  which  fled 
Into  the  root,  and  chok'd  the  heart, 
Aro  bid  their  quick'ning  power  to  spread 

Through  every  part. 
O  'twaa  aa  act,  not  for  mv  moao 
To  celebrate,  nor  the  doll  age, 
Until  the  eoontry  air  infuse 

A  purer  rago. 
And  if  the  fieUs  at  thankful  prove 
For  benefits  receiv'd,  as  seed, 
They  will  be  'quite  so  great  a  love 

A  Virgil  broad. 

Nor  let  the  gentry  gmdge  to  go 
Into  those  okieea  whence  they  grow. 
But  think  them  bleat  thev  may  do  so. 

Woo  woold  puraoo 

The  amoky  glorv  of  the  town. 
That  mav  go  till  his  native  earth, 
Aad  by  ido  shiaing  firo  ait  down 

Of  hia  own  hearth. 

Free  from  the  gripiag  scriveners'  banda, 
And  the  moro  biting  mercers*  books ; 
Froa  from  the  bait  of  oiled  hands. 

And  painted  lookaf 
The  eoontry  too  even  chopa  for  raia 
Tou  that  ej^ale  it  bv  your  power, 
Let  the  fat  dropa  fall  down  agaia 

In  a  full  shower. 
And  you  bright  beaoties  of  the  tiaM, 
That  waste  yourselves  here  in  a  blaia, 
Fix  to  your  orb  and  proper  dime 

Tour  wandering  rayt 

Lot  no  dark  corner  of  the  land 

Be  tmimbellish*d  with  one  gem, 

Aad  tboao  which  hero  too  thick  do  ataad 

Sprinkle  on  them. 
Believe  me,  ladiea  yoo  will  find 
In  that  sweet  Hfo  moro  adid  joya, 

t  totbe 

Tbaaal 
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Nor  Cuf»id  there  lem  blood  doth  iifill, 
Biit  heads  hit  thnfiM  with  chaster  lov«, 
Nol  feiuhor'd  with  a  sparrow's  quiU, 

But  of  a  duve. 

There  yoa  shall  hear  the  Bightinfak, 
The  harmlues  syren  of  the  wood, 
How  pretlil/  she  tells  a  tale 

Of  rape  and  blood. 

Thy  lyric  lark  with  all  beside 
or  nature's  feather'd  quire,  and  all 
The  coounuowealth  oi  flowers  in  'u  pnda* 

Behold  you  shaJl. 

The  hly  (rieen,  the  royal  rose, 
The  i^ilyflower,  prince  of  the  Mood ! 
The  coitfuur  tulip,  gay  in  cloibs, 

The  regal  bud ; 

The  violet  purple  senator, 

How  they  dn  mock  the  ponp  of  state, 

Ajad  all  that  at  the  surly  door 

Or  great  ones  wait. 

Plant  trees  you  may,  and  see  them  sbooC 
ITp  with  your  children,  to  be  served 
To  your  clean  boards,  and  the  fairest  fruit 

To  be  preserved  x 

».  od  learn  to  use  their  several  euros ; 
*Ttt  innocence  in  the  sweet  blood 
Of  cherry,  apricocks,  and  plums, 

To  be  imbrued. 

M07AL    PROCLAMATIOHS. 

The  Ra!ires  and  the  comedies  of  the  age  have  been  eon- 
nlted  hy  the  histotian  of  our  manners,  and  the  features 
jl'the  times  have  been  tracrd  from  ihoiie  amusing  records 
«f  folly.  Dailies  Barrinitton  etilargrd  ihis  field  oidomv^ 
tie  history,  in  hU  ynry  entertaininf  *  Ob«ervaiions  on  the 
fltatutes.'  Another  source,  which  to  me  seems  not  to 
bave  been  explored,  is  the  Proclamations  which  have  fre- 
quently iMued  from  our  sovereigns,  and  were  produced  by 
the  exi)(ence«  of  the  times. 

Tiiese  proclamaiions,  or  royal  edicts,  in  our  country  , 
were  nevf>r  armed  with  the  force  of  laws— only  as  they 
•oforce  the  f»Kecuti<in  of  laws  already  established  ;  and  the 
proclamation  of  a  British  monarch  may  become  even  an 
illegal  act,  if  it  be  in  op|K>siiion  to  the  Jaw  of  the  land. 
Onc*^,  indued,  it  hm  enr.cted,  under  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment of  Henry  the  l!li«^hih,  by  the  sanction  of  a  piisiilani- 
mous  parliament,  that  the  force  «*f  acts  of  parliament 
should  be  given  to  the  king's  pro<:lamaiions;  and  at  a  much 
later  period,  (he  chancellor  Lord  Elsemere  was  willing  to 
bave  advanced  the  king'4  proclamaiii>D<i  into  laws,  on  the 
sophistical  maxim,  thai  '  all  precedents  had  a  lime  when 
they  be^ian ;'  but  ihi!>  chancellor  arj^ued  ill,  as  he  was  told 
with  K|Mrit  by  Lord  Coke,  in  the  presence  of  James  the 
First,*  who  (iriib/ib'.y  did  not  think  so  ill  of  the  chancellor's 
logic.  Black^tone,  to  whom  on  this  occasion  I  could  not 
fail  to  turn,  ob^erve^,  on  the  statute  under  Henry  the 
Eifhih,  that  it  would  have  introduced  the  most  despotic 
tyranny,  and  munt  have  proved  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  this 
kingdom  had  it  not  been  luckily  repfaled  in  the  minority  of 
his  successor,  whom  he  elsewhere  calls  an  amiable  prince 
—all  our  young  princes,  we  disctiver,  were  amiable! 
Blackstorie'has  not  recorded  the  subsequent  attempt  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  under  James  the  First,  which  tended 
to  raise  pr  irUmationi  10  the  nature  of  an  ukase  of  the 
auiticrai  of  both  the  Russias.  It  seems  that  our  national 
freedom,  noiwithMtanding  our  ancient  constitution,  has  had 
several  narrow  escapes. 

Royal  proclamati'ins,  however,  in  their  own  nature  are 
innoct'nt  enough  ;  for  since  the  manner,  time,  and  circum- 
•laiices  of  put'inf  Iaw4  into  execution  mu<t  frequently  be 
left  to  ihr  diS'^.retion  of  the  executive  magistrate,  a  procla- 
malHin  that  i*  n  a  adverse  to  existing  laws  need  not  create 
any  alarm ;  the  only  danger  they  incur  is  that  thev  seem 
never  to  have  been  attended  to,  and  rather  testified  the 
wishes  of  the  government  than  the  compliance  of  the  sub- 
jects. They  were  not  laws,  and  were  therefore  connidered 
as  sermons  or  pamphleUf,  or  any  thing  forgotten  in  a  week's 
lime  . 

These  proclamations  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
letter* writ (^rs  of  the  limes,  amon;  the  news  of  the  day, 
but  usually  their  royal  virtue  hardly  kept  them  alive  be- 
yond the  week.     Some  on  important  subjects  are  indeed 

*  The  whole  nnry  is  in  12  Co.  74<L  I  owe  this  curious  faa 
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■otieed  in  our  bisfory.  Many  indieatmn  of  tko  nti 
of  affairs,  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  the  dua^s^ik  L.- 
tory  of  our  natmo,  nay  bo  drawn  frooi  ihaoe  nogislar  ro> 
eords.  1  have  oevor  found  t^em  to  exiat  in  any  eoUooted 
form,  and  they  have  been  probably  only  acckfaiatally  pro> 


The  proelamatiooa  of  every  oovereifii  would  characiofw 
wt  his  reign,  and  ofiea  to  no  aomo  of  the  iatri ior  opera- 
lions  of  the  cabiael.  The  despotic  will,  yet  vacillatin| 
conduct  of  Henry  the  Eifhik,  towards  ibo  dose  of  bis 
reign,  ssay  be  traced  in  a  prodaaaaiioii  to  abolish  tho 
translation  of  the  scriptures,  and  even  the  reaibnfof  B^ 
Mos  by  I  he  peoph» ;  coounanding  all  printers  of  Knglisb 
books  and  pamphlets  to  alBs  tneir  names  to  thena,  and 
fbrbickliiig  the  sale  of  any  Enf  lish  hooks  printed  obraad. 
When  the  poofile  were  not  sutferod  to  puMiah  their  spin* 
ioas  at  home,  all  the  opposilioB  flew  to  iiireign  prsassi, 
and  their  writings  were  then  soMi^glod  Into  the  country  in 
which  tbey  ought  to  have  been  printed.  Henoe  many  vd> 
lumes  printed  m  a  foreifa  typo  at  this  period  are  found  ii 
our  colleciinos.  The  King  shrunk  in  dismay  from  that 
spirit  of  reformation  which  bad  only  been  a  portjr-busincsa 
with  him,  and  making  hioaseif  a  pope,  decided  that  n^ 
thing  should  be  learnt  but  what  no  hiwaelf  designed  to 
teach! 

The  antipathies  and  jeakmsies,  wlucb  onr  populace  too 
long  indulged  by  iheir  incivilities  to  all  foreisrnsrs,  are  dia- 
raciertaed  by  a  proclamation  issued  by  Mary,  eoonnand- 
ing  her  subjects  to  behave  themselves  peaceably  towards 
the  stranfers  coming  with  King  Philip;  that  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  shfiuhT  warn  their  serrants  to  ivfirain  frmn 
*  strife  and  cuoleniion,  either  by  outward  deeds,  tauntinc 
words,  unseemly  countenance,  by  misaickin^  ihiem,  ImJ 
The  punishment  not  only  *  her  grace's  displeasure,  but  in 
be  oommitied  to  |»rison  without  bail  or  mainprise.' 

The  proclamatiims  of  Edward  the  Sixth  curiously  eshN 
bit  the  unsettled  state  of  the  reformation,  where  tlte  ligbn 
and  ceremonies  of  Catholicism  were  still  practised  by  the 
new  religitmists,  while  an  opposile  party,  resoliitely  beni 
on  eternal  separation  from  Rome,  wwre  avowing  doctrines 
which  aficsr wards  consolidsted  themselves  iiito  puriiaaisoi 
and  while  others  were  hstching  up  that  demoralisine  fsna* 
lictsm,  which  subseqiientiv  shocked  the  natiim  wiih  those 
moosiroiis  sects,  the  indelible  disgrace  of  tmr  country!   la 
one  proclamation  the  kinit  denounces  to  the  people  *  those 
who  despise  the  sacrament  hy  calling  it  idot,  or  such  other, 
viie  name.'     Another  is  against  such  *  as  innovate  any 
ceremony,'   and   who  are  described  as  'certain  private 
preachers  and  other  laiemen  who  rashly  attempt  of  ^dr 
own  and  nnfular  unt  and  mind,  not  only  to  persuade  the 
pe<»ple  fnHvi  the  old  and  accustomed  rites  and  ceremomes, 
but  also  themiielves  bring  in  new  and  atrange  erden  oo> 
carding  to  their  phanUuiet.     The  which,  as  it  w  an  evident 
token  of  pride  and  arrogancy,  so  it  lendeth  both  to  confn* 
sion  and  disorder.'    Another  proclamation,  to  press  *a 
godiv  conformity  throughout  his  realm,'  where  we  learn 
the  following  curious  fact,  of  *  divers  unloame«l  and  indis- 
creet priests  of  a  devilish  mind  and  intent,  teaching  that 
a  man  may  forsake  his  wife  and  marry  another,  his  first 
wife  yet  living ;  likewise  that  the  wife  may  do  the  same  to 
the  hiisband.  Others  that  a  man  may  have  ttoo  loiiMS  sr  wnm 
at  once,  tor  that  these  thing<  are  not  prohibited  bv  God's 
law,  but  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome's  law  ;  so  that  by  such 
evil  and  ph'aniastical  opinions  some  havo  not  been  afraid 
indeed  to  marry  and  keep  two  wives.'  Here,  as  in  the  bod, 
we  may  unfold  those  subsequent  scenes  of  our  story,  which 
spread  out  in  the  following  century  ;  the  branching  out  of 
the  non-conformisis  into  iheir  various  sects  ;  and  ihe  inde- 
cent haste  of  our  reformed  prieMhood,  who,  in  their  teal 
to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  desperate!  v  submitted  to  tbt 
liberty  of  having  *  two  wives  or  more  !'     There  is  a  pT<^ 
clatnaiion  to  abstain  from  flesh  on  Pridavs  and  Saiunlavt* 
exhorted  on  the  principle,  not  only  that  «  men  shoiad  ab- 
stain on  ih.»se  days,  and  forbear  their  plt^asures  and  lb« 
meats  wherein  they  have  more  deli  vht  to  iKik  i«..^  ?         w 
due  their  bodies  to'the  aoul  and  -iKt^*  J^  ^1^ 
00^.     To  u,e.M  for  the  benoAl  of  ihe  caml   ^? 
and  profit  of  many  who  be  JWiert  and  ^'^'^^^^•i^^S 
trade,  unto  the  which  this  realm^!  '"*'"  ***»"«  ^^ 

with  the  seas,  at.d  ^oV^^l'tt^iU^^^^ 

the  noiirishnieiit  of  the  WuA  Vv„        •  '**i'^^»»  »«  increiwt 
seem  to  occur  to  the  wfn.    ^  ^^'"'"'^  *^*^-'     ^  did  W 
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Nor  Cu|»id  there  lem  blood  dolh  spill, 
But  headfl  hu  th^Tis  with  chaster  lore, 
Noi  feiuher'J  with  a  sparniw*s  quill, 

But  of  a  dove. 

There  yoa  shall  hear  the  iii}{htinf ale, 
The  harmlues  syren  of  the  wood. 
How  pretlil/  she  tells  a  tale 

Of  rape  and  blood. 

Thy  lyric  lark  with  all  beside 
or  nature's  reather'd  quire,  and  all 
The  commuawealth  oTAnwers  in  'ts  prid*9 

Behold  you  shail. 

The  lily  queen,  the  royal  ruee, 
Thn  gillyflower,  prince  of  the  Mood ! 
The  cuuriier  tulip,  gay  in  rJoihs, 

The  regal  bud ; 

The  rinlet  purple  senator, 

H<»w  they  do  mock  the  pomp  of  state, 

And  all  that  at  the  surly  duor 

Or  great  ones  wait. 

Plant  trees  you  may,  and  see  them  sbooC 
fTp  with  your  chitdren,  to  be  served 
To  your  clean  boards,  and  the  fairest  fruit 

To  be  preeerred : 

*.  nd  learn  to  use  their  several  cuins ; 
*Tt*  iunocence  in  the  sweet  blood 
Of  cherry,  apncocks,  and  plums. 

To  be  imbrue4. 

R07AL    PROCLAMATIOVS. 

The  saiires  and  the  comedies  of  the  age  have  been  eon- 
nlted  by  the  hi^tocian  of  our  manners,  and  the  features 
jl'the  times  have  b^nn  tractKl  from  tb»«e  amusing  records 
«f  fully.  Daines  BarrinittiHi  eiilargrd  this  firld  oi  domes- 
tie  hiilury,  in  hii  trry  enlertaiiiinf  *  Observations  on  the 
fltatutrs.*  Another  source,  which  to  me  seems  not  to 
have  been  explored,  is  ihe  ProRJamaiiuns  which  have  fre- 
qtienily  ifsiied  from  our  sovereij{us,  and  were  produced  by 
the  exiteace*  of  the  limes. 

Tntsse  proclamations,  or  royal  edicts,  in  our  country  , 
were  nev«T  armed  wiih  the  force  of  laws— only  as  they 
enforce  the  (fKecuii'in  <»f  laws  already  e^iablislied  ;  and  the 
proclamation  of  a  British  monarch  may  become  even  an 
illegal  act,  if  it  be  in  op|K>«ition  to  the  Jaw  of  the  land. 
One*.,  indoftd,  it  hm  enacted,  under  the  arbitrary  govern* 
ment  of  Henry  the  bliuhlh,  by  thn  sanction  of  a  pusiilani- 
mous  parliament,  that  the  force  <*f  acts  of  parliament 
should  be  given  tii  the  king's  pro<-.lamatii>ns ;  and  at  a  much 
later  perio<l,  the  chancellor  Lord  Eiseniere  was  willing  to 
bave  advanced  rhe  kin/ii  proclamaiiim;!  into  lawn,  on  the 
•ophisiical  maxim,  tiiat  *  all  precedents  had  a  (ime  when 
tliey  be^an  ;*  but  ihix  chancellur  arj^ued  ill,  as  he  was  told 
with  Kiiirit  by  Lord  Coke,  in  the  predence  of  James  the 
First,*  who  firi>b-ib!y  did  not  thtnk  so  iil  of  the  chancellor's 
logic.  Black 'ttone,  tu  whom  on  this  occasion  I  could  not 
fail  to  turn,  observes,  on  the  statute  under  Henry  the 
Eichth,  that  it  would  have  introduced  the  most  desn^ittc 
tyranny,  and  mu«t  have  proved  fatal  to  the  liberties  w  this 
k'inid  Mn  had  it  not  been  luckilv  repealed  in  the  minoritv  of 
his  succe««or,  wnoin  he  elsewhere  calls  an  amiable  pnnce 
—all  our  youn«  princes,  we  disc«>ver,  were  amiable! 
Blackstune'has  n<it  recorded  the  subsequent  attempt  of 
the  Lord  Chancellur,  under  James  the  First,  which  tended 
to  raise  pr  MUniaiions  to  the  nature  of  an  ukase  of  the 
autocrat  of  both  the  Rusaias.  It  seems  that  our  national 
freedom,  notwiihiitanding  our  ancient  cunstitution,  has  had 
•everal  narrow  escapes. 

Royal  pnK:lamaii<»ns,  however,  in  ilieir  own  nature  are 
innocent  enouj^h  ;  for  since  the  manner,  time,  and  circum- 
itaiices  of  iiufinf  law*  into  execution  must  frequently  be 
left  tu  the  dis'.retion  of  the  executive  magistrate,  a  procla- 
mation that  IS  n  >t  adverse  tu  exislinf  laws  need  not  create 
any  alarm ;  the  unly  danger  they  incur  is  that  they  seem 
never  tu  have  been' atiendt*d  to,  and  rather  testified  the 
wishes  of  the  |t«ivernm''Jit  than  the  compliance  of  the  sub* 
|ect«.  Thty  were  not  laws,  and  were  therefore  cotisidered 
as  sermons  or  pamphlets,  or  any  thing  forgotten  in  a  week's 
lime  . 

These  iiroclamations  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
letter- writers  of  the  limes,  ainonz  the  news  of  the  day, 
but  usually  their  royal  vu'lue  hardly  kept  ihem  alive  be- 
jond  the  week.     SiMne  on  important  subj«'Cls  are  indeed 

*  The  whole  ««nry  is  in  12  Co.  74<L  I  owe  this  carious  laa 
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■ntieed  m  our  history.  Many  iiiieatiom  of  the  mmUm 
of  aflTairs,  the  fe<4ioft  of  ike  people,  and  thm  &ot^s^  hiN 
lory  of  our  nation,  nay  be  draws  imai  these  siagvlir  z^ 
eords.  I  have  aevor  found  i^em  to  cnst  is  any  enilBCiii 
form,  and  they  have  been  praimbiy  onl/  noddeataDy  p^ 


The  prodamatioaa  of  every  aovereifn  wooM  chaiacw^ 
Wi  hie  reign,  and  open  to  ua  aomo  of  ilie  inirrior  epn^ 
lions  of  ihe  eabiael.  The  deepocie  will,  y«t  vaciliaha| 
conduct  of  Henry  the  Eifktb,  lowarde  the  dose  af  hit 
reign,  aiay  be  traced  in  a  ptpoclanuuioii  to  abebsk  iht 
iraoslatifMi  of  the  acripturoe,  and  evoo  the  readmffoT  Bi- 
bles by  ihe  people ;  comawndinc  all  printers  of  EagU 
books  and  pantphlela  to  aOx  their  nansee  to  tbr■^  aaJ 
forbidding  the  sale  of  any  Eorlieh  books  printed  abraadt 
When  the  people  were  not  auferod  to  ptiMish  their  sfMi* 
ions  at  home,  all  the  oppoaiiiaa  flftw  to  foceign  fnmm, 
and  their  wntings  were  then  aaHiitirlod  into  the  cooatry  ii 
which  they  ought  to  have  been  pnnted.  Hence  awny  t^ 
lames  printed  in  a  foreifrn  type  at  ihia  period  are  (ami  m 
our  coHedinns.  The  Ring  slinMik  in  dienuiy  frooi  rtnC 
spirii  of  reformatMM  which  had  only  been  a  partT-buiaw 
with  him,  and  making  kiaMelf  a  pope,  deckled  that  w^ 
thine  shuuld  be  learat  but  what  he  huMseif  deaigaed  H 
teach! 

The  antipaihiee  and  jeahMeiea,  which  oar  popidaco  Ist 
kmg  indulged  by  their  ineiviliiies  to  all  fbr^f  ners,  are  cha* 
raciertxed  by  a  praelamatinn  issued  by  Mary,  coeiaMid> 
ing  her  subjects  to  behave  th«'nselvee  peaceably  towifdi 
ibe  siranffera  coming  with  King  Philip;  that  anhhiM 
and  genileiiien  shnuhT  warn  their  aerrante  to  refraia  frsa 
*  strife  and  cooteoiion,  either  by  outward  deeds,  taoaMw 
words,  unseemly  countenance,  by  mimicking  ibem,  Ac? 
The  punishmeiit  not  only  *  her  grace'a  displeaaive,  bat  10 
be  rommiited  to  \tnmm  without  bail  or  mainpriee.' 

The  pruclaniati«ins  of  Edward  ibe  Sixth  curiously  tJA* 
bit  the  unsettled  state  of  the  reformation,  where  the  lighli 
and  ceremonies  of  Catholicism  were  etill  practmed  by  ths 
new  religionists,  while  an  opposite  party,  reeoluiely  bsM 
«m  eternal  separation  from  Rome,  wttre  avowing  docinnH 
which  afterwards  consolklated  tbemaelves  into  fNiritaaisfl 
and  while  others  were  hatching  up  that  denMwaltxinf  faaa> 
tictsm,  whirJi  subsequently  shocked  the  natiim  with  ihost 
RxmsiriHis  sects,  the  indelible  disgrace  ciffHir  country!  la 
one  prticlamation  the  kinc  denoun"es  to  the  people  *iboss 
who  despise  the  sacrament  by  calling  it  ido/,  or  such  oibee 
vile  name.*     Another  is  against  such  *  as  iimuvate  aay 
ceremony,*  and  who  are  described   as  *  certain  pnvais 
preachers  and  other  laiemen  who  rashly  attempt  of  tktir 
eem  and  nngular  mt  and  mind,  ihiI  only  to  persuade  dw 
peo|»ie  fnwn  the  nkl  and  accustomed  rites  and  ceremonie^ 
but  also  themselves  brinf  in  new  and  ttraenge  vdtn  a> 
earing  to  their  phanta$i«».     The  which,  as  ii  m  an  evideei 
token  of  pride  and  arrogancy,  so  it  tendeih  both  to  eonfa> 
sion  and  disorder.'     Amrther  proclamation,  to  press  *a 
fodiv  conf<irmity  thro'ifhout  his  realm,'  where  we  leam 
the  following  curious  fact,  of  *  divers  unlearned  and  iadi^ 
creet  priests  of  a  deviiish  mind  and  intent,  teaching  ihal 
a  man  may  forsake  his  wife  and  marry  another,  his  first 
wife  yei  living ;  likewise  that  the  wife  may  dit  the  same  la 
the  hiisband.  Others  that  a  man  may  have  too  wives  sr  sssn 
at  once,  tc»r  that  these  thing*  are  UtH  prohibited  bv  God*a 
law,  but  by  the  Bishop  of  Home's  law ;  so  that  ^y  suck 
evil  and  phantastical  opinions  some  have  not  heen  afraid 
indeed  to  marry  and  keep  toe  wiiws.*  Here,  as  m  the  bud, 
we  may  unfold  those  subsequent  scenes  of  our  story,  which 
spread  out  in  the  following  century ;  the  branching  out  tt 
the  nim-conformisis  into  their  various  sects  ;  and  ihe  ind^ 
cent  haste  of  our  reformed  prie:-ihood,  who,  in  their  ssal 
to  cast  ofTthe  yoke  of  Rome,  desf»eratelv  submitted  to  the 
liberty  of  having  *  two  wives  or  more  I*    There  is  a  pro- 
clariiaiion  to  abstain  from  flesh  on  Fridays  aihl  Saturdays; 
exhorted  on  the  principle,  not  only  that  *  men  ah<iuid  ah* 
stain  on  those  days,  and  forbear  ibeir  pleasures  and  the 
meats  wherein  they  have  more  delight,  to  the  intent  to  sob* 
due  their  bf>dies  to'  the  soul  and  spirit,  but  als<i  fur  warU^ 
oo^.     To  u^ttJUk  for  the  benehl  of  the  common  wealth, 
and  profit  of  many  who  be  ^9fur$  and  men  tuinf  that 
irs'le,  unto  the  which  this  realm,  in  every  part  environed 
with  the  seas,  and  so  plentiful  of  fresh  waters,  be  increased 
the  nourishment  of  the  land  by  saving  flekh.'     It  did  not 
seem  to  occur  to  the  kinf  in'  council  that  the  butchers 
mieht  have  ha«l  cause  to  petiiion  ajtainat  this  m.mopoly 
of  two  days  in  the  week  granted  to  the  fishmimgem ;  and 
1  much  less,  that  it  was  beUer  to  let  the  people  eat  flesh  «r 
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fiiih  u  auiled  tbeir  convetiieney.  In  respect  to  tlie  r«li- 
gious  rile  itsuif,  it  wm  crideiitiT  not  conndfTed  a»  wi  c*- 
■entUl  point  of  faith,  since  tn«  km|e  enibreet  it  en  the 
principle  *  for  the  profit  and  commodity  uT  his  realm.' 
Burnet  has  made  a  jusl  obsenraliun  on  relifious  fasts.* 

A  prociamatioo  against  eicess  of  apparel,  in  the  reisn 
of  Elisabeth,  and  renewed  many  years  after,  shows  the 
huury  of  dress,  which  was  indeed  excessire :  I  shall  short- 
ly notice  it  in  another  article.  There  is  a  curious  one 
•fainat  the  Mwioc/aito,  or  immft-inahtrt  and  pi^urfd^ 
atrvjftrif  for  which  the  antiquary  will  hold  her  in  high  re- 
vereoco.  ilcr  majesty  informs  us,  that  '  several  persons, 
ifnorant,  malicious,  or  covetous,  of  late  years,  have  spoiled 
([nd  broken  ancient  monuments,  erected  only  lothowm 
memorv  topotUritif^  and  not  to  nourish  any  kind  of  snprrw 
stitioM.'  The  queen  laments,  that  what' is  broken  and 
spoiled  would  be  now  hard  to  recover,  but  advises  her  good 
people  to  rt'iiair  them  ;  and  eommaiKis  them  in  future  to 
desist  from  committinx  such  injuries '  A  more  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  than  the  proclamation  itself  was  tiM 
manifestation  of  her  majesty's  s^al,  in  subscribing  her 
name  with  her  own  hand  to  every  proclamation  dispersed 
throughout  Knjtland !  These  imai^e-breakers  6rst  appeared 
in  Elizabeth's  rei|rn ;  it  was  afterwards  that  they  flourished 
•I  all  the  (lerfection  of  their  handicraft,  and  have  contrived 
that  th«-Re  monuments  i>f  art  shall  carry  down  to  posterity 
the  memory  of  their  shame  and  •/their  age.  These  ima|fe- 
breakers,  so  famous  in  our  history,  had  ab«ad^  appeared 
under  Henry  the  Ei^thth,  and  continued  their  practical 
seal,  in  »pite  of  proclamations  and  remonstrances,  nil  they 
had  accom|»iii(hrd  their  work.  In  1641,  an  order  was  pub- 
lished by  the  commons,  that  they  should  '  take  away  all 
scandaKMM  pictures  out  (»f  churdies :'  but  more  was  in- 
tended than  wa<i  expressed  :  and  we  are  toM  that  the  peo- 
ple did  noi  at  first  carry  their  barbarous  practice  ajeninst 
all  Art,  to  the  ienfihs  which  they  afterwards  did,  till  they 
were  instructed  by  pivate  infarmatiam  !  Dowsin^'s  Jour- 
nal ha*  bcf  n  published,  and  shows  what  the  order  meant. 
He  was  their  ffiant-destroyer!  Such  are  the  Mschtavelisn 
secrets  of  revolutionary  fovemments ;  they  five  a  puMie 
order  in  ro<Mi«*rate  vMrds,  but  the  srervf  one,  for  the  deeds, 
is  that  of  extermination !  It  was  this  sort  of  men  who  dis- 
charged their  prisoners  by  giving  a  secret  aign  to  lead  then 
to  their  execution ! 

The  proclamations  of  James  the  First,  by  their  mnnber, 
•re  saiil  to  have  sunk  their  value  with  the  people.  He 
was  fund  of  givinf  them  gentle  advice,  and  it  i«  said  bv 
Wilson  that  there  was  an  intenticNi  to  have  thi<i  kins^i 
printed  proclamations  bouiMl  up  'n\  a  volume,  that  bel- 
ter notice  mijtht  be  taken  of  the  matters  contained  in  them. 
There  i<i  more  than  one  to  warn  the  people  against  *  speak- 
mg  too  freely  of  matters  above  their  reach,'  prohibiting  all 
*undutiful  speeches.'  I  suspect  that  many  of  these  pro- 
daniatiftns  are  the  composition  of  the  king's  own  hand  ;  he 
was  often  his  own  secretary.  There  is  an  admirable  one 
against  private  duels  snd  challenges.  The  curious  one 
respect  inf  Cowell's  *  Interpreter*  is  a  sort  of  royal  review 
of  some  of  the  arcana  of  state:  I  refer  to  the  qiiotation.f 

I  will  preserve  a  passage  of  a  proclamation  *  against  ex- 
cess of  lavish  and  licentious  speoch.'  James  was  a  king 
of  words! 

'  Although  the  comnrixtore  ofnatiotM,  confluence  of  am- 
bassailors,  and  iho  relation  which  the  aflTairs  of  our  king- 
doms have  had  towards  the  business  and  interests  of  foreign 
states,  luive  caused,  during  oor  regiment  (government,)  a 
greater  0|»enness  and  liberty  of  discourse,  even  concermng 
wudtere  ofataU  ( which  are  ne  Ikemee  er  etdpeelajm  for  vuU 
far  pereans  or  eommen  meettnge)  than  hath  been  in  former 
tunes  used  or  permitted  ;  and  although  in  oor  own  nature 
and  judgment  we  do  wsU  allow  of  csftseniml  Jreedam  of 
epeeehf  esteeming  any  ovsr-cunoiis  or  restrained  hancis 
carried  m  that  kind  rather  as  a  weakness,  or  ebe  over^ 
much  severity  of  govermnent  than  otherwise ;  yet  lor  as 
much  as  it  is  come  to  our  ears,  by  common  rep«Nrt,  that 
there  is  at  this  time  a  mors  licentious  passage  of  laaieh 
diatomree  and  betd  eenaare  in  maHtnrfelale  than  is  fit  lobe 
mflered  :  We  give  this  warning,  ^.,  to  lake  heed  hem 
they  iniermeddte  by  new  sr  epeeeh  wiih  eaaaee  of  Mate  and 
eecrela  of  empire,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  but  contain 
Ihemsefves  within  that  modest  and  rsvereni  regard  of  mat- 
ters above  their  reach  and  calling ;  nor  to  give  an^  man- 
ner of  applause  to  soch  discourse,  wtthom  acquainting  one 
of  our  privy  council  within  the  space  sf  twenty-lour  hours.* 

*  History  of  the  Relbrmatkm,  vol.  ii,  p.  98,  folk), 
t  /  hare  uociosd  k  M  Pslamltiw  of  Anihoni.  U.  94& 


It  seems  that  *  the  bold  speakers,*  as  certain  psisoM 
were  then  denominated,  practised  an  old  artifice  of  Uiim* 
ing  his  majesty,  while  they  s«-vert*ly  arraigned  the  counceli 
of  the  cabinet ;  on  this  James  observes,  *  Neither  let  any 
man  mistake  us  so  much  as  to  think  that  by  giving  fair  and 
specious  attributes  to  our  person,  they  cover  the  scandals 
which  they  otherwise  lay  upon  our  govenimrnt,  but  con- 
ceive that  we  make  no  o(h«r  consttruciifm  fif  them  but  as 
fine  and  artificial  glosses,  the  better  to  give  passage  to  ihs 
rest  of  their  imputations  and  scandals.' 

Thb  was  a  proclamation  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
reign ;  he  repealed  it  in  the  nineteenth,  and  he  might  have 
proceeded  to  *  the  crack  of  doom'  with  the  same  efl^ect ' 

Rushworth,  in  his  second  volume  of  Historical  Collee* 
timis,  has  preserved  a  considerable  number  of  the  procla* 
mations  of  Charles  the  First,  of  which  many  are  remark- 
able ;  but  latterly  they  nrark  the  feverish  state  of  his  reten. 
One  reguktes  access  for  cure  of  the  king*s  eri)— bv  which 
his  majesty,  it  appears,  *  hath  had  good  success  therein  f 
but  though  ready  and  willing  as  any  king  or  queen  of  this 
realm  ever  was  to  reliere  the  distresses  of  his  got  id  subjects, 
*  his  majesif  commands  to  chanee  the  seasons  f»r  his  **  sa« 
cred  touch*^  from  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  to  Easter  and 
Michaelmas,  as  tiroes  more  convenient  for  the  temperaturu 
of  the  sesson,'  9te,  Another  against  *  departure  out  of  th# 
realm  without  licence.'  One  to  erect  an  office  *1or  the 
soppression  of  cursine  and  sweartnf ,"  to  receive  the  fiir- 
feilures;  against '  hbellous  and  seditious  pamphlets  and 
discourses  from  Scotland,*  franwd  by  fnctious  snirits,  and 
re-published  in  LondoiH—this  was  in  16d0;  and  Charles, 
at  the  crisis  of  that  great  insmrection  in  which  he  was  to 
be  at  once  the  actor  and  the  spectator,  fondiv  imagined 
thai  the  possessors  of  these  *  scandalous*  pAm|>hlets  would 
bring  them,  as  he  proclaimed,  *  to  one  of  his  majesty's  jus- 
tices of  peace,  to  he  by  him  sent  to  one  of  his  principnl 
sefrretaries  of  state !' 

On  the  Restoration,  Charles  the  Second  had  to  co«ift 
his  people  by  his  domestic  regulations.  He  »-arly  issued  a 
remarkable  proclamation,  which  one  wmild  ihWik  reflected 
on  his  fsvo«irite  companionii.  and  which  stmnsly  marks 
the  moral  disorders  of  those  depraved  and  wretched  liases. 
It  is  against '  vicious,  debauched,  and  profane  persons  !* 
who  are  thus  described  : 

*  A  sort  of  men  of  whom  we  have  heard  much,  and  ars 
siiflicientlv  ashamed;  who  spend  their  time  in  taverns, 
tipling-hoiises  and  debauches ;  giving  no  other  evidenee  of 
their  i^ffketion  tone  but  in  drinking  oar  health,  arid  inveif  K- 
ing  against  all  others  who  are  not  of  their  own  diss'thits 
temper :  and  who,  in  truth,  have  mart  dieeredited  omr  esuss, 
by  the  licence  of  their  manners  and  lives,  than  thev  could 
ever  advance  it  by  their  aflTrction  or  conraire.  We  hops 
all  persons  of  honour,  or  hi  place  and  authoriiv.  will  so  far 
affsisi  lis  in  discountenancing  such  men,  that  their  discre- 
tion and  shame  will  persuade  them  to  reform  what  their 
conscience  would  not ;  and  that  the  displeasure  of  good 
men  towards  them  may  supply  what  the  laws  have  not, 
and,  it  may  he,  cannot  well  provMe  against ;  there  being 
by  the  licence  and  corruption  ol*  the  tim*  s,  and  'he  d«»- 
praved  nature  of  man,  manv  enormities,  scandals,  and  im- 
pieties in  practice  and  manners,  which  Imoe  ewmat  ssrA 
deeerihe,  and  eanee^enUy  not  enemfh  pnmde  aeainel.  which 
may,  bv  the  example  and  severity  of  virtuous  men,  be  ea- 
sily discountenanced,  and  bv  degrees  suppressed.' 

Sorely  the  gravity  and  moral  severiiv  of  CIsrendon  dio* 
fated  this  iNrodamation !  which  must  have  afforded  somo 
mirth  to  the  gay,  debauched  circle,  the  loose  cronies  oi 
royalty ! 

It  is  curious  that  in  16fl0  Charles  the  Second  issued  a 
long  proclamation  for  the  strict  observance  of  Lent,  and 
alleges  for  it  the  same  reason  as  we  found  in  Edwsrd  tlio 
Sixth's  proclamation,  *  for  the  good  it  produces  in  the  em* 
ployment  oC ^thermen.'*  No  ordinaries,  taverns,  he,  to 
make  any  supper  en  l^riday  nightgf  either  i\  Lnd  eeaat^ 
Idnt, 

Charles  the  Second  issued  prodamationj  *  to  i epress 
the  excem  of  gilding  of  coaches  and  chariots,'  to  rrsirain 
the  waste  of  gold,  which,  as  they  supposed,  bV  the  ejcen* 
mve  ime  of  gilding,  had  grown  scarce.  Against  *  the  ea- 
portation  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  gold  and  silver  at 
higher  rates  than  in  our  mint.'  alluding  to  a  statute  mads 
in  tlie  ninth  year  of  Edward  the  ThinI,  called  the  Statuts 
of  Money.  '  Agninst  buildmg  in  and  about  Londfm  and 
Westmiiister  in  1661 :  *  The  inconveniences  dailv  grow- 
ing bv  increase  of  new  buildings  are,  rhst  the  people  in* 
creasing  in  soch  great  numbers,  are  not  well  to  be  govemaa 
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■nhrd  eoiaiKHilHin,  kHuiki  tlw  puMk;  ind  ■>>  diit  fun      Fru  ihu  ihe  king  wti  noi  jrl  ihti  n 
pM  ibc  Iniciiipufc  iiTaHTj  m  ina  h«im  re«liii(i  of  Ihs      nor  hi>  nCVnlj  ind  (rcBrilji  iiith  i 

iMUd  b»ioiiciilw..rk<,  nmiirucird'onihii  in»  iirinciplB  '   "^ '-'^ ■-—  -■"— 


movou**  Uh  prrj*idicrd,  and  Ehv  uifl 
«bo  hl*fi  Gorerafl  ihcir  fuilu  br  *  (Iki 
tkt  •loqu«t«i  oTlhe  hiKIoriiui.' 

Tbe  iirfc  n»ntMnip(  edleclNHr  if 
Cwn  whsnci  m»j  be  ijnirn  what  I  nm  cuitd  ikiuih 
*Kn<  UiUrji,  IK,  •■  I  han  nktemd,  eompinlnalj  of 
■Dilcn  (iiiMiKe.  Fomrrlj  >h>)>  wera  widalj  duperaed 
ia  piinle  hiiida ;  and  iha  itaiura  of  audi  •oureea  vT  hu- 
Hnc  iaotrrni  bul  rarrlv  oneunvd  lo  our  writrn.  E»n 
IkJ  ihay  loudtal  ihrm,  Ibeir  u«aa  mutt  hi>a  bnn  piniil 
•■d  accHtMUl.  LnnI  Hantviolie  hti  DiMEmd,  thai 
ifciri  «n  nil)  muj  luiiourhed  nuuniRript  cdUiicihxu 
_ij.;-  .L,^  liiB|(ijoiBii,  which,  thmuh  -•     ■ 


tt*Mi*n«aoraaihiBiic  hiMory  _ 

■MbamnatrikinflrdrnnMinirdiliuiarhi ^_. 

KakliaM  nf  Iha  MarlbonHirh  aad  ihe  Shranburr  paper* 
hf  Anhdcaeon  Cicn.*  Tin  adilor  na  IfaHj  autlMrkMl 
Mahaam:    >  li  ia  liniulv  ■>"■  **' — ' '""'"' 


tlw  ■■iiHiiahiB 
UlMlhllinaat 
tWfiral  of  » 


inntiia.'   Ourmodan 


oiDD.     Our  MrliBr  hinnri 


«qra.  Bumri  wMABwina 
who  thuwod  tha  world 
•,ia  hii  Hinnrruf  the 
ew  tnm  iha  CMtuoiaa 

mm  lawwru  invi.  mirinn,  wno  wmnlad  not  for  irtOTBIT  dil^ 
MM,  had  nn  freah  niiirir*  lo  open  kr  hit  Hiaiorjr  orEii(- 
hadt  while  H une  denpaulm.  eompiniiTdy  is  ■  few  pa- 
f**,  t  aubjrct  which  hta  affiirdrd  to  ihe  fBrvent  di^ijieTKe 
«  Mf  leamrd  friend  ^amti  Tnmer,  rolumFi  predotu  lo 
lb*  UHiquarT,  the  lawyer,  and  the  philnaophrr. 

TaiKuMrtlBnT  idetnTiheinrfidnrH,  andoflha  tb«- 
luM  nneniiy  of  wrrt  hiiTorr.  I  lii  Bnr  on  apMh  eunl, 
•nd  •eenmflT  on  a  pyUie  ekmUtr  i  both  mnaibaUe  ia 
rorr.  and  both  irrriaf  lo  eipoaa  iha 
--  -'  - — •--  '-^— .17  hj  amboriiiei 


"hiie  Ihry  witled"i.h">™ro  Un  bS 


prrjudira  agaJaM  aome  nf  ihoae  pemom/  But  a  rrealer 
■HH-iiBcatiuB  waa  ia  folinw,  and  bofl  which  had  Bearlj 
Ihmwn  ihabinf  iBIodnuair. 

GrneikJ  Mook  hut  fiuia  iha  befinninf  lo  ihia  inataM 
acted  rery  ■yilerioualy,  aevor  ooma(«Kliii»  wiih  aer  an- 
■wrrini  »  lelier  at  Ihe  kinj^,  an  ihal  hie  nMJeiiy  waa  fre. 
qoenilT  doubtfuJ  whether  Ihe  prmeral  deeirned  laaelftr 
iiimaetfor  for  ihe  kiiw  :  an  aaibiiruiHii  eenduct  which  I 
attribula  id  ihe  power  nia  wife  had  oirer  him,  who  Wka  in 
the  opponiia  inlTeat,  The  jieneni  in  hw  ron^h  way,  pre* 
aenlnJ  bin  a  law  paper,  wich  about  lefrnly  navreliir  hia 
nnry  council,  of  whidi  noi  iBom  than  iwn  were  accepia* 
hie.     '  The  kin;,'  aari  Clarmdoa. '  wei  n  iMre  Cbn  <r- 

generml,  ill  whoae  ahaolule  power  be  waa^n  Ihai  at  ihia 
noment  hiiinaiealj  waa  almcvt  alarmed  it  the  demand  aad 

.,.:_  .  -r __i.i^ '«»ca,  Iw  aebnowledRinf  that  Ihe 

«ifr,whDhad  made  him  (mmin 
miitMl  hb  majeiiy  to  >«  ai  he 
It   anneot  Genenl   Monk   waa 


a  of  popu?af 

d :  and  the  iJiatatttr  u  Ihal  nf  Mary  th 
Ihe  Thiid. 
the  Reilntaiinnof  Chirbia  a^Hiean  in  ill  ii 
icd  al  Dover,  and  th 


Mvputabli 
Chirk*  the  . 

nindnun— il 

Amv  it  HW •> 

Ibe  Qreat  km  , 

■anittr  aad  with  ■  aplenlnnr'lhal  bad  neier  b^n  n|Ui 

—We  eiMhmiaaiie  reeeplinn  ia  an  hie  hirih^ey,  for 


rc-- 


hietory  d' 


ind  Ihs  mnat  hanpy.  One  of 
led  'EnetaKpi  TKnnph,'  In 

no  made  elait  Inimp,  reeiilnd 
krartt.'     Turn  ta  the  faiihfiil 

tew  the  aeCTTte  cif  the  kinia 
an  anor  behind  th< 


iled'^TJrSrW. 

1  nnticinf  ihe  lemper  and 


find  ibnl 
luch  racked,  chat  ha 


had  nraH>  rei 
_  Clarendon, 

lia*  of  conlradielory  wiahea  and  expectaliooB,  miut  god- 

•  Whaneier  that  nn  eolleetlMi,  wWeh  IVom  iheir  (hrmer 
PBiieeenT,  may  ba  called  the  *C<Hiway  papen,^ahBllbarlraii 
•DihE  public,  fmiD  what!  hiire  already  been  thTnured  wkh  the 
<l(1it  nf,  1  may  eemara  to  predin  thai  our  hlnory  will  lenlva 
anawtoTM,  and  our  HMninre  an  Imiinnaiit  arteaalrm.  They 
■ra  nn*  In  the  peeif  Inn  of  John  Wlleon  Croker,  Eeq,  M.  F. 
■nd  Secretary  or  the  Admlraliy.  and  placed  ai  bla  dlepoaal  *" 


\alh,  iheir  rferfime  wrre  nni  Ihe  uini — and  At  vrrj 
wnteiuKaa  there  of  meoy  ^«t(,  aa  wril  a>  anfifim,  -lid 
lufflcienlly  maDifrat  that  ihey  were  dr>~n  ihiihrr  to  a 
lertice  Iher  wera  nsl  delichied  in.  The  M  ofdim  had 
iliiere|ard  for  Ihrlrnev^flerr,'  and  tt  nuirkly  appeared, 


and  looked  like  tj 
,<n-iblelapulon.' 
tt  ie  iinann«9  Ihal  Lnuii  ih'e  Ei(hle*mlh  would  be  Iha 
ibleat  comnKnlalor  on  ihii  piree  ofeecrel  hipon,  and  add 
inMher  iBm  lo  Pirm  da  SainI  Julien'i  '  GrniFlIra  on 
Paredla*,'  an  old  French  Iraiti.e  of  hi.ionea  which  re. 
lemble  one  another ;  a  Tolune  eoacaree,  that  I  ban  nenr 

Biimel  informa  ua,  that  whan  Qneen  Mary  beld  Ihe  ad. 
nini'lnlioa  of  prremmenl  duria|  ihe  ebeence  tt  WiU 

irnee  lored  to  ba  meddlinf,  they  eoncludi^  thai  ahe  had 

'mm  all  aflaira.  He  pruaea  her  exemplary  hehi*i«ir ; 
'  nipilai  b  her  drRHiona,  much  in  her  cloaet,  read  a  t"*' 
j«al,  wu  vden  bwy  U  work,  and  aeemed  to  employ  her 
tine  and  iboofhl*  in  an*  thing  rUhar  than  maiiera  of  iliie. 
Her  ooaTemiioa  waa  iirely  and  oUigiai ;  enry  Ihine  it 
lier  waa  May  ud  aaiunl.  The  Kmc  lold  the  Eari  of 
Bhrewabory,  that  tboorh  ha  cooM  not  bit  on  the  riihl  way 
-J--' — •—'A—i—j  1.! ej ,. .Id.aad  that 
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terilT  i  «Dd  wbre  riHind  bv  DHlryinf»l«,  in  thv  kUvn  fif 
Mirj  ID  her  huibind,  in  King  WiLliun'i  ub>ul.  Il  iriU 
H  well  ID  pliTF  under  Iheejft  oTlhe  leidarlfaa  HippniHd 
entt  of  ihii  ifflictFil  [|i»cn,  u  Ihe  lune  nhen  'enrjihini 

(boughu  in  onv  ihug  riifaar  ih*B  nuun  of  icm     rfi— 

I  ihaJI  Nai  dwull  in  Ihn  pati(i  oT  (h*  quHi  lor  lb*  tut 
of  WillnD— or  bar  detdlr  luiiKioiii  ihit  auny  ■>»  u*. 
fuihlbl  iiboui  her ;  ■  bBlll«  ]an  mlrht  hi<e  bmi  bul ;  ■ 
cofiipiricy  mi^i  hHvs  undooe  wnK  area  at  viclorj  hbl 

thmt  we  miflil  be  It  m  Lom  Io  datcrrpiBa  wboiuflared  naaE^ 
Ihoteoholiid  bean  eipellid  rnm,  orihoaa  vbahul  u- 
cmdrd  Iba  ihxma. 

Sa  tu  wu  tha  queen  fna  not  •  eBplojisg  bar  lhoa|tiIc' 

tovAfda  evaniof ,  cbroniclai  Ihe  onflicta  of  ibadajj  aba 
faaflfda  oat  ooljr  eveota,  but  aacai  dialf^uaa  and  panoul 

few* ;  bar  ativiiliofi  *aa  incetMnt.^  I  iwar  wriia  b<it 

laaa^"'  1  pray  God.  aand  tmi  back  qiiirklr,  fnr  E  t««  all 
,    bmkinf  oul  inio  all  Haim.'    Tlwqiieea'idilBeuItiaa  wen 

caaton  iha  obarrTo,  '  A>  I  da  imh  Vbow  whal  I  ouibt  (d 

f  o*. — Ii  aeaffla  tu  na  thai  aiery  one  ia  arraid  of  Ibam- 

■OIBabodf  la  ipalk  mT  ailixl  Tirt^.j  Io,  fot  il'i  a  frtal  en*. 

dwl  I  an  ana  gf  SutomiHi'i  fimla,  who  am  raady  Io  bnni.' 
t  OHHl  1*11  jm  aiaiii  hnw  Lewd  Moaimuih  aiH)aaT«in 
u  ftigbloB  va.  aDil  inrivcd  ihioira  hiTa  bul  t  Balanrbolj 
pfoapact.     She  bad  indaad  raaaoq  to  faar  Lord   Mdih 

old  npublicariH ;  arid,  lu  apraad  alafn  io  ib«  priry  emacd, 

«D  Iha  very  daj  itir;  had   paaaed  in  RHinril  !     Thaj  dia. 

Irailor!     Lord  Lincoln  eian  once  Mamd  bar,  thai  <  llie 

TOtuaa.'     Her  cnuncil  wa>  eanpoaed  dT  beiioaa,  and  ihi 

lor  iba  Dbaarta*  on  ihan,  -Tdl  bow  I  ik«i|hl  rw  >Hd 
firca  me  wron^  charactara  of  men ;  hoi  now  I  tea  Ihaj 
mHwer  my  ri^iccmii'Mi  r/  beinf  at  JiDla  of  a  nind  aa  of  i 
bod.. '—For  a  luial  mracl,  lake  Ibia  full  piciura  of  royal 
miierT— ^1  niifai  <ee  cofnpviy  oa  ny  lel  dajii  I  imial 
play  iwin  a  weth  ;  nay,  I  muR  laufh  and   lalk,  iboufb 


hratood  ao  dreplyenfaftdiDaa 
ftHh  ibeaa  cau»>of  Chart 


[   have  already  alluded  Id  calli   ii,  may  Ihtn  be  ■  Ten 


Dipied  rmcn  bnnk  ui  book,  inapim  anoOiar  lo  lell  ii  for  Iba 

dT  umuuebad  manuecripu — ibal  aiiblerraneotn  hiitiirjr  W 
kbich  inJaad  may  lernTy  ihe  indoleal,  bewilder  Iba  iDas^ 
pcrirnced.  and  cunfiHinct  tbe  njndiaiua,  if  tbey  h(R  nal 
acquired  Iha  knowledfe  wbieb  no!  only  decider  na  faeta 
and  opinirma,  bul  OB  Ibe  aulboriliri  which  have  Fumlahad 

■ach  whh  ddarent  eiawa,  bal  all  alike  form  Ihe  npna  dac*. 
menu  of  hiaiury  ;  like  Iced  adioalea,  Ihay  dedaiai,  <( 
Ilka  aperial  jileaiiera,  tbey  keep  only  oa  one  nde  of  Ibifr 


TliDO  will  naka  Iha  fnaau  a«e  ■■  obaalala  la  Iha  iMt, 

edaiemporariee  hida  fmat  iii ;  Ihr*  will  paiiie  al  ih<  eaih 
of  our  beilinamKi  IhaTwill  rand  iba  perfecl  aMrriif  IM, 

lb*  poaaeetion  ef  pnaiariiy,  bacaoaa  ibey  will  judie  wiib. 


«   bM«7  ^  Ilia  lari  JH 


Hwa,  under  ihe  mrftl  a  nrrel ;  a 
irn  haw  lired,  like  Piny  and  1 
aUe-a  of  Ibeir  own.     I - 

EL  awn   iBUlleciuai   luj 


a  mneir,  yel  I  muat  endan  it. 
■raleoad,  and  ill  1  do  ao  obaartw 


added  to  Ihal  ofyc 

lwair;hui 


II  1  bi 


KT  mind  fraely  lo.     Betide*,  I  noei  beai  of  boainatt. 

TbiH  different  from  Uia  r>|lra*anuikM  of  Bnraal  wa> 
Ibaacaal  Mala  of  au^-n  Mare  ;  and  I  euapect  that  ov 
mra  aad  Tabemenl  bi<ho)>  bad  bul  Ultle  paiBonal  kavw~ 


Ibaeb 


■yttpalbiaa  wiih  bit  nanjifaoRap ;  lor  the  aaeea  wrhaa, 
•  Tka  biahop  if  Satiibwy  hai   aada  a  kiD(  Amderac 


Ian  erdaicd  it,  fur  re 

I  am   rerv  r 
Idward  EaH  ■ 


Tory,  Edward  EaH  of  Oiford.  di 


Mea  of  (fnlua  hare  uaually  bar*  oandeinned  lo  n« 

poae  their  fineit   worki,  which  ara  uaually  ibeir  earitca- 

iikder  ihe  trrfnt  a  nrrel ;  and  few  btaranr  charaor 

->lny  and   Tolliire,    In  a  nlla   a 

iherefm*  oIi'b   hu 

halioOB.     Arioero,  who  buill  i 

ibDnd  thai  ilamaa  and  ilonei  ware  bo(  pul  lotalher  al  lb. 
aame  nle ;  old  MapTai|pw  baa  left  a  deacriiilioa  of  t^ 
library ;  •  orar  Iba  talraoc*  of  By  banae,  whera  I  <>• 
viy  roDrr^erda,  and   lardea,  Bad  al  ooce  tumyA4  4a 

There  it,  howarer,  a  feaHof  Bineiif  lileraTT  '^'^  irf 
bniWinf  Dp  ibair  own  ele|iAt  rkaciea.  and  p^r*i7  «  pe^ 
maDrncj  In  their  own  laetee :  we  dwell  on  Oka  l^fMirila 
■renra  aa  a  ton  oT  ponTiiia,  and  we  eafre^  cjiiect  iboaa 
few  prinra.  which  are  ibeir  nnlv  eeafirsc.  A  collaetifl* 
^haaeB  fi» 

in  nlw'hia  itfa'of'li'l 


esIiCepi 


;  and  where,  anidal  |arde»  ai 


WaMafrara't  Meawlia.  Thii  ia  one  of  ihe  rery  rare  anlelM 
which  CDOId  Duly  cnme  fhtm  Ihe  hand  ef  a  maivr,  kinaajier- 
ebad  In  Iha  eiudlea  ha  crhkbet.  The  alUc,  or  raibir  ihe  bto- 
■orlan, obaarree,  ihai  'of  a  priind  remarkable  lor  tha  ena. 

maHrlnla  bad  jrt  apfieerM.  £venla  ol  pnbllc  iKKor^ciy  an 
In  be  bond,  iboafh  vAaa  leaeenraialy  uM.  hmnr  eoniBM 
blunrtaa ;  bat  ihe  weret  aprlnfa  of  aolgn,  Ibe  prlnaie  (lava 

If  iba  eeania  In  oblcb  (hay  ralaa  bad  lakan  place  In  China  a 
JaptB.-  Tbtclear.annactad.^hipwkiniM.andelmiBaaa 
llalnamdre,  wKbwhtehhahat  enrkhHl  iheaionaef  Em- 
liab  hM>ry,  la  drawn  rrom  ibatwHM  nfaarm  biwiry  j  lti« 
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Mriif,  stood  hit  extenfive  librarr,  with  tcribM  to  nttlttplj 
W»  roanutcriptii ;— From  Tycho  Brahe't,  who  built  a 
HMfnificent  aatroaomical  house  oo  an  island,  which  he 
Bused  after  the  eole  objects  of  his  musings,  UranieA- 
borgh,  or  the  castle  of  the  Heavens  ;— Co  that  of  Ef elyn, 
who  first  began  to  adorn  Woitna,  by  building  *  a  IHUe 
■ludy,'  till  many  years  after  he  dedicated  the  ancicm 
iMUse  lo  contemplation,  amoag  the  *  delicious  streams  and 
venerable  woods,  the  gardens,  the  fountains,  and  the 
grores  most  tempting  for  a  great  person  and  a  wanton 
purse ;  and  iodeed  gave  one  of  ihe  first  examples  to  that 
•legancy  since  so  much  in  vogue.'  Prom  Pope,  whose 
litAe  garden  seemed  to  multiply  its  scenes  by  a  glorious 
anion  of  nobility  and  literary  men  conversing  m  groupes; 
—down  to  lonely  Shenstone,  whose  *  rural  elegance,'  as 
be  eniiiles  one  of  his  odes,  compelled  him  to  mourn  over 
Im  hard  fate,  when 

— —  Expsose 
Had  lavish'd  thousand  ornaments,  and  taught 
Convenience  to  perplex  him.  Art  to  pall, 
Pomp  to  deject,  and  Beauty  to  dbplease. 

We  have  all  by  heart  the  true  and  delightful  reflection 
•f  Johnson  on  local  associations,  when  the  scene  we  tread 
■uggests  to  us  the  men  or  the  deeds,  which  have  left  their 
•ewbrity  to  the  spot.  We  are  ia  the  presence  of  tkeir 
&nM,  and  feel  its  influence ! 

A  literary  friieid,  whom  a  hint  of  mine  had  induced  to 
visit  the  old  tower  in  the  garden  of  Bufibn,  where  the  sage 
retired  every  moraing  to  eompoee,  passed  so  long  a  time 
in  that  loeely  apartment,  as  to  have  raised  some  solicitude 
among  the  hooeet  folks  of  Montbar,  who  havint  seen  *  the 
Bnglishman'  enter,  but  not  return,  during  a  heavy  thun- 
4er-siorra  which  had  occurred  in  the  interval,  informed  the 
food  mayor,  who  came  in  due  form,  to  notify  the  ambi- 
fiKMis  state  of  the  stranger.  My  friend  is,  as  is  well 
known,  a  genius  of  that  east,  who  could  pass  two  hours  in 
the  7Wer  of  Bif^ba,  without  beinc  aware  that  he  had  been 
•U  that  lime  occupied  by  susgestions  of  ideas  and  reve- 
ries, which  in  some  minds  such  a  locality  may  excite.  He 
was  also  busied  with  his  pencil ;  fur  he  has  favoured  me 
with  two  drawings  of  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  this 
M  tower  in  th§  gordm  :  the  nakedness  within  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  solitude  without.  Such  was  the  studying 
room  of  BuflTon,  where  his  eye  resting  on  no  object,  never 
interrupted  the  unity  of  his  meditations  on  Nature. 

In  return  for  my  friend's  kindness,  it  hiis  ro«l  me,  I 
tfiink,  two  hours,  in  attempting  to  tranwlaie  the  beautiful 
picture  of  this  literary  retreat,  which  Vicq  D'Azvr  has 
Bnished  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  votary.  *  At  Muntbar, 
'  In  the  midst  of  an  ornamented  garden,  is  seen  an  antique 
tower ;  it  was  there  that  BuflTon  wrote  the  History  of  Na- 
ture, and  from  that  spot  his  fame  spread  through  the  uni- 
verse. There  he  came  at  sunrise,  and  no  one,  however 
importunate,  was  suffered  to  trouble  him.  The  calm  of 
the  morning  hour,  the  first  warbling  of  the  birds,  the  varied 
aspect  of  the  country,  all  at  that  moment  which  touched 
the  senses,  recalled  nim  to  his  model.  Free,  independent, 
he  wandered  in  his  walks  ;  there  was  he  seen  with  quick- 
ened or  with  slow  steps,  or  standing  rapt  in  thought,  some- 
times with  his  ejes  fixed  un  the  heavens  in  the  moment  of 
Inspiration,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  thought  that  so  pro- 
foundlv  occupied  his  soul;  sometimes,  collected  within 
himself,  he  sought  what  would  not  always  be  found  ;  or  at 
the  moments  of  producing,  he  wrote,  he  effaced,  and  re- 
wrote, to  eflTace  once  more ;  thus  he  harmonized,  in  si- 
lence, all  the  parts  of  his  composition,  which  he  frequently 
repeated  to  himself,  till,  satisfied  with  his  correcl'ons,  he 
■eemed  to  repay  himself  for  the  pains  of  his  beautiful 
prose,  by  the  pleasure  he  found  in  declaiming  it  aloud. 
Thuii  he  engraved  it  in  his  memory,  and  would  recite  it  to 
bis  friends,  or  induce  some  to  read  it  lo  him.  At  those 
lM>mentR  he  was  himself  a  severe  judfe,  and  would  again 
e*compose  it,  desirous  of  attaining  to  that  perfection  which 
S  denied  to  the  impatient  writer.' 

A  curious  circumstance,  connected  with  local  associa- 
tkms,  ocriirred  to  that  extraordinary  oriental  student  Four- 
■ont.  Oriffinally  he  belon^etl  to  a  religious  community, 
and  never  failed  m  performini  his  offices ;  b<it  he  was  ex- 

Slled  bv  the  superior  for  an  irregularity  of  conduct,  not 
ely  to  have  become  contagious  throufh  the  brotherhood 
•-4)e  frequently  prolonfed  Ms  studies  fir  into  the  night, 
And  it  was  possi^e  that  the  house  might  he  burnt  by  such 
foperiliiity  of  learning.  Fourmont  retreated  to  the  college 
eTMootaiga,  where  be  occupied  the  very  chambers  which 


bad  formerly  been  thoee  of  Erasmus;  a  circumslaMi 
which  contributed  lo  excite  his  emulation,  and  to  bastea 
bis  studies.  He  who  smiles  at  the  furce  of  such  emotiooti 
only  proves  that  he  has  not  experienced  what  are  real  and 
substantial  as  the  scene  itse)f--for  thoee  who  are  coacerasd 
m  then.  Pope,  who  had  far  more  enthusiasm  in  his  poet> 
ical  disposition  than  is  generally  understood,  was  extrMwly 
susceptible  of  the  literary  associations  with  localities :  oas 
ef  the  volumes  of  his  Homer  was  began  and  finished  in  aa 
old  tower  over  the  chapel  at  Stanton  Harcourt ;  and  bs 
has  perpetuated  the  event,  if  not  consecrated  the  place,  by 
scratching  with  a  diamond  on  a  pane  of  stained  glass  tbii 
inscription: 

/a  f^  year  1718, 
Alesandtr  Popt 
Flniihed  hers 
The  /ifth  volume  of  Homer* 

It  was  the  same  feeling  <vhich  induced  him  one  day,  wbea 
taking  his  usual  walk  with  Hane  in  the  Haymarkei,  to  de- 
sire Harte  to  eater  a  little  shop,  where  going  up  three  pair 
of  stairs  into  a  small  room.  Pope  said,  *  In  this  garret  Ad- 
dison wrote  his  Campaign !'  Nothing  less  than  a  Strang 
feeling  impelled  the  poet  to  ascend  this  garret— it  was  a 
consecrated  spot  lo  his  eve ;  and  certainly  a  curious  in- 
stance of  the  power  of  geiiius  contrasted  wiih  its  miserable 
localitjf!  Addison,  whose  mind  had  fought  thrmigh  *a 
campaign'  in  a  garret,  could  he  have  cal  ed  about  him 
*the  pleasures  of  imagination,'  had  probaMv  planaed  a 
a  house  of  literarv  repose,  where  all  parts  would  have  bcea 
in  harmony  with  his  miniJ. 

Such  residence  of  men  of  geirius  have  been  enjoyed  by 
some  ;  and  the  vivid  deecnptions  which  they  have  left  us 
convey  something  of  the  delighifulness  which  chanaed  their 
studious  repoee. 

The  Itabaa  Paul  Jovius  has  eompoeed  more  than  tlvee 
hundred  concise  eulogies  of  statesmen,  warriors,  and  liter- 
ary men  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  crcto- 
tries ;  but  the  occasion  which  hiduced  him  to  c«mipoee  tbem 
is  perhaps  nM>re  interesting  than  the  eoropositionsi. 

Jovius  had  a  country-house,  situated  on  a  peninsuht, 
bordered  by  the  lake  of'Como.  It  was  built  on  the  nms 
of  the  villa  of  Pliny,  and  in  his  time  the  foundations  wers 
still  visible.  When  the  surrounding  lake  was  calm,  dlis 
sculptured  marbles,  the  trunks  of  columns,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  thoee  pyramids  which  had  once  adorned  the  resi- 
dence of  the  friend  of  Trajan,  were  still  viewi>d  in  its  hidd 
bosom.  Jovius  was  the  enthusiast  of  literature,  and  the 
leisure  which  it  loves.  He  was  an  historian,  with  the 
imagination  of  a  poet,  and  though  a  christian  prelate, 
almost  a  worshipper  of  the  sweet  fictions  of  pa;ran  my- 
thology ;  and  when  his  pen  was  kept  pure  from  satire  or 
adulation,  to  which  it  was  too  much  accustomed,  it  hecooes 
a  pencil.  He  paints  with  rapture  his  gardens  bathed  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake ;  the  shade  and  freshness  of  his 
woods ;  his  green  slopes,  his  sparkling  fountains,  the  deep 
silence  and  calm  of  hia  solitude !  A  statue  was  raised  in 
his  gardens  to  Nature  !  In  his  hall  stood  a  fine  statue  o( 
Apollo,  and  the  Muses  around,  with  their  attributes.  His 
library  was  guarded  by  a  Mercury,  and  there  was  aa 
apartment  adorned  with  Done  columns,  aitd  with  pictures 
of  the  most  pleasing  subjects,  dedicated  to  the  Graces ! 
Such  was  the  interior!  Without,  the  transparent  lake 
here  spread  its  broad  mirror,  and  there  was  seen  lominoos- 
I V  winding  by  banks  covered  with  olives  and  laurels ;  ia  the 
distance,  towns,  promontories,  hills  rising  in  an  amphithe- 
atre, blushing  with  vines,  and  the  first  elevation  of  the 
Alps,  covered  with  woods  and  pasture,  and  sprinkled  with 
herds  and  flocks. 

It  wan  in  a  central  spot  of  this  enchan'ing  habitation 
Ihst  a  cabinet  or  gallery  was  erected,  where  Jovius  had 
collected,wiih  prodigal  cost.the  portraits  of  celebrated  mea : 
and  it  was  to  explain  and  describe  the  chara^^terist'ics  of 
those  illustrious  names  that  he  had  compoeea  his  eulcfies. 
This  collection  became  so  remarkable,  that  the  great  men, 
his  contemporaries,  preeented  our  literarv  collecror  with 
their  own  portraits,  among  whom  the  renowned  Femaa* 
dex  Cortes  sent  Jovius  his  before  he  died,  and  probably 
others  who  were  less  entitled  to  enlarge  the  collectioo; 
but  it  is  equallv  probable  that  our  caustic  Jovius  woidd 
throw  them  aside.  Our  historian  had  often  to  demrribe 
men  more  famous  than  virtuous ;  sovereigns,  politictaas, 

«  On  a  late  Inquiry  k  appears  that  thto  consecrated  pans 
has  been  removed— and  the  relic  Is  said  to  be  neservad  al 
Nunsham. 
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poeU,  and  philotophert,  men  of  all  ranln,  eountriei,  and 
airei,  fomiMl  a  crowded  icenr  of  men  of  fmiin  or  of  ce- 
lebrity :  MMnetiinee  a  few  linee  compreM  their  character, 
and  sometimee  a  few  paces  <*xcite  n»  fondness,  f f  be 
•ometimes  adulates  the  liTin^,  we  ma?  pardon  the  ilhi> 
tMOs  of  a  contemporary  ;  but  he  has  tae  honour  of  salirt- 
tinjr  tome  by  the  bonest  freedom  of  a  pen  which 
allv  broke  out  icto  premature  troths. 

duch  was  the  inspiration  of  literature  and 
which  hsd  embellished  the  abode  of  Jovius,  and  had  raia> 
ed  in  the  midst  of  the  lake  of  Como  a  cabinet  of  por- 
trsits ;  a  noble  tribute  to  those  who  are  <  the  salt  of  the 
earth.* 

We  possess  prints  of  Rubens's  boose  at  Antwerp.  That 
princely  artist  perhaps  first  contmred  for  his  shtdis  the 
circular  spartment  with  a  dome,  like  the  rotunda  of  the 
Pantheon,  where  the  li|cht  descendinf  from  an  aperture 
or  window  at  the  top,  sent  down  a  single  equal  lifht,^4hat 
perfection  of  light  whidt  distributes  hs  magical  effects  on 
the  objects  bem^ath.  Bellori  describes  it,  «im  tNmMm  r»> 
amda  con  un  $olo  eoeUs  in  dmm ;  the  ssis  sects  is  what  the 
French  term  ail  de  hanf;  we  ourselves  want  thb  smgis 
tyf.  in  our  technical  laneuage  of  art.  This  was  his  pre- 
cious museum,  where  he  had  collected  a  vast  number  of 
books,  which  were  intermixed  with  his  marbles,  statues, 
cameos,  intaglios,  and  all  that  variety  of  the  riches  of  art 
which  he  had  drawn  from  Rome :  but  the  walls  did  not 
yield  in  value  ;  for  they  were  covered  by  pictures  of  his 
own  composition,  or  copies  by  his  own  bano,  made  at  Ve- 
nice and  Madrid,  of  Titian  sjid  Paul  Veronese.  No  fo- 
reigners, men  of  letters,  or  lovers  of  the  arts,  or  even  prin- 
ees,  would  pass  through  Antwerp  without  visiting  the 
house  of  Rubens,  to  witness  the  animated  residence  of 

?'nius,  and  the  great  man  who  had  conceived  the  idea, 
et,  freat  as  was  his  mind,  and  splendid  as  were  the  hab- 
its of  his  life,  he  could  not  renist  ihe  entreaties,  of  the  hun- 
dred thousand  florins  of  oar  Duke  of  Buckini^am,  to  dis- 
pose of  this  sCitfiie.  The  great  artist  could  not,  however, 
abandon  for  ever  the  delightful  contemplations  he  was  de- 
priving himself  of;  and  as  substitutes  for  the  miracles  uf 
art  he  had  lost,  he  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  replace 
them  by  casts,  which  were  scrupulously  depostted  in  the 
places  where  the  originals  had  stood. 

Of  this  feeling  of  the  local  residences  of  genius,  the  Ital- 
ians appear  to  have  been,  not  perhaps  more  susceptible 
than  other  people,  but  more  energetic  in  their  enthusiasm. 
Florence  exhibits  many  monuments  of  this  sort.  In  the 
neiffhbourhood  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  Zimmtrman  has 
noticed  a  house  of  the  celebrated  Viviani,  which  b  a  ski- 
ffular  monument  of  gratitude  to  his  illustrious  master  Ga- 
lileo. The  front  is  adorned  with  the  bust  of  this  father  of 
science,  and  between  the  windows  are  engraven  aoroiints 
of  the  discoveries  of  Galileo ;  it  is  the  most  beautiful  bi- 
ocraphy  of  fenius !  Yet  another  still  more  eloquently  ex- 
cites our  emotions — the  house  of  Michael  Angelo ;  his 
IMipils,  in  perpetual  testhnonv  of  their  admiration  and  gra- 
titude, have  ornamented  it  with  all  the  leading  features  of 
his  life ;  the  very  smil  of  this  vsst  genius  put  in  action : 
this  is  more  than  biography !— it  is  living  as  with  a  oo«- 
temporary ! 

WRXTRXR  ALLOWABLK  TO  RtHlT  OITXSSLPT 

The  political  economist  replies  that  it  is  ! 

One  of  our  old  dramatic  writers,  who  witnessed  the  sln- 
pAtLT  extravsfance  of  dress  am^mg  the  modellers  of  fash- 
ion, our  nobility,  condemns  their  *  superfluous  bravery,* 
echoing  the  popular  cry, 

'  There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  coining  heads 
Are  mints  of  all  new  fanhions,  that  have  done 
More  hurt  to  the  kiniHom,  hv  superfluous  bravery 
Which  the  foolish  gentry  imitate,  than  a  war 
Or  a  lone  famine.     All  the  treasure  by 
This  f«»«l  excess  is  got  into  the  mercnants'. 
Embroiders*,  siik-menn',  jewellers',  taylors*  hands, 
And  the  thini  part  of  the  land  too ;  the  nobility 
Engrossmg  titles  only.' 

Our  poet  mieht  have  been  startled  at  the  reply  of  oar 
political  economi«t.  If  the  nobility,  in  follies  such  as  these, 
nnly  preserved  their  *  titles,'  while  their  •  lands'  were  die- 
pe/«ed  amonf  the  industrious  clauses,  the  peonle  were  not 
tntferers.  The  silly  victims  ruining  themsehres  bv  their 
excessive  luxury,  or  their  costly  dress,  as  it  appears  some 
did,  was  an  evil  which,  left  to  its  own  course,  must  chedi 
iCaelf  i  if  the  rich  did  not  spend,  the  poor  wooid  aiarve*— 


Loxory  is  the  cure  of  that  unavokiable  evil  in  soeieQr-* 
great  inequality  of  fortune !  Political  eeonomkrts  tSern* 
Mire  tell  os,  that  any  regulaiions  would  be  ridieulous 


as  Lord  Bacon  expressee  it,  shouM  serve  fbrihe  repreasiag 
of  waste  and  excess  by  s«iiij)<iiar3f  Ions.'  Adam  ckniib  is 
not  ody  indignant  at  *  sumptuary  laws,'  bat  asseru,  with  a 
democratic  insolence  of  style,  that  *  it  is  the  highest  mpen- 
tioenee  and  presumption  in  kings  and  ministers  to  pretend  t* 
watch  over  the  eeonomy  of  private  people,  and  to  restrain 
thaw  expense  by  sumptuary  laws.  They  are  themsehres  al- 
ways this  greatest  spendthrifts  in  the  society :  let  them  kiok 
well  after  thekr  own  expense,  and  they  may  safely  irost  pri- 
vate people  with  theirs.  If  their  own  extravagance  does  not 
ruin  the  state,  that  of  their  sobjects  never  will.'  We  nwHt 
therslbre  infer,  that  govornmenis,  by  extravagance,  may 
rain  a  sUte,  but  that  individuals  enjoy  the  romaritabM 
privilege  of  ruining  themselvee,  withoot  mjoring  society ! 
Adam  Smith  afterwards  disiingaishes  two  sorts  of  Inxur^r ; 
the  one,  exhausting  itself  in  *  durable  commodities,  as  ia 
buiklings,  fvrnitore,  books,  statues,  nietures,'  will  increaae 
'  the  opulence  of  a  nation  ;'  but  of  tne  other,  wasting  itsell 
in  dress  and  equipages,  in  firivolous  ormuneii(<i,  jewels, 
baubles,  trinkets,  «c,  he  acknowledges  '  no  trace*  or  vee> 
life  wooM  remain ;  and  the  effects  of  ten  or  twenty  years' 
proftisioa  would  be  as  completely  annihilated  as  if  they 
had  never  existed.'  There  »,  therefore  a  greater  or  lesser 
evil  in  this  important  subject  of  the  opulent,  unrestricted 
by  any  law,  ruining  hb  whole  generation. 

Where  *the  wealth  of  nations'  is  made  the  solitary 
standard  of  its  prosperity,  it  becomes  a  fertile  source  u( 
errors  in  the  science  of  morals ;  and  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  b  then  too  frequently  sacrificed  to  what  is  call- 
ed the  prosperity  of  the  state.  If  an  individual,  in  the 
pride  of  \uvny  and  seifism,  annihilates  the  fortunes  of  hb 
wh<ile  generation,  untoachied  bv  the  laws  as  a  criminal, 
he  leaves  behind  him  a  race  of  the  discontented  and  the 
seditious,  who  having  simk  in  the  scale  of  societv.  have 
to  reaseend  from  their  degradation  by  industry  and  bv  hu- 
miliation ;  but  for  the  work  of  industry  their  habits 'have 
made  them  inexpert ;  and  to  humilbtion,  their  very  rank 
presents  a  perpetual  obstacle. 

Sumptuary  laws,  so  often  enacted,  and  so  often  repeal- 
ed, and  always  eluded,  were  the  perpetual,  but  ineffectual, 
attempts  of  all  governments  to  restrain  what,  perhaps, 
cannot  be  restrained— criminal  folly!  And  to  punish  a 
man  for  baring  ruined  himself  would  inually  be  to  punish 
a  most  contrite  penitent ! 

It  is  not  surprising  that  before  '  private  vices  were  con- 
sidered as  public  benefits,'  the  governors  of  nations  insti- 
tuted sumptuary  laws— 4«>r  the  passion  for  pageantry,  and 
an  incredible  prodigality  in  dress,  were  continually  impo- 
verishing great  families^-^nore  equality  of  weahh  has  now 
rather  subdued  the  form  of  private  rotn  than  laid  this  evil 
domestic  spirit.  The  incalculable  expenditure,  and  the 
blaze  of  splendo«ir,  of  our  ancestors,  may  startle  the  in* 
creduKty  of  our  SUfranUo,  We  find  men  of  rank  exhaust- 
ing their  wealth  and  pawning  their  castles,  and  then  despe- 
rately issuing  from  them,  heroes  for  a  crusade,  or  brigsnds 
fer  their  neighbo<irhood  !— and  thb  frequently  from  the 
simple  circumstance  of  having  for  a  short  time  maintained 
some  gorgeous  chivalric  festival  on  their  own  estates,  or 
from  having  melted  ihousands  of  acres  into  a  cloth  of  gold  ; 
their  sons  were  left  to  beg  their  bread  on  the  estates  which 
they  were  to  have  inherited. 

It  was  when  chivahy  still  charmed  the  worki  by  the  re- 
mains of  its  seductive  snlendours,  towutis  the  dose  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  I  find  an  instance  of  this  kind  occur- 
ring in  the  Pos^  SandriemnH,  which  wns  heM  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sicar  of  that  name.  It  u  a  memorable  afTaHr, 
not  only  for  us  curious  inquirers  sfter  maimers  and  morale, 
b«it  for  the  whole  family  of  the  Sandricourts ;  for  though 
the  laid  sieur  is  now  receiving  the  immortality  we  bestow 
on  him,  and  la  damo,  who  presided  in  that  magnificent 
piece  of  chivalry,  wa«  infinitely  gratified,  yet  for  ever  after 
was  the  lord  of  Ssndricourt  nnned— and  all  for  a  short, 
romantic  three  months ! 

Thb  story  of  the  chivalric  period  may  amuse.  A  pes 
#ei  insJ,  though  consisting  of  military  exercises  and  deeds 
of  gallantry,  was  a  sort  of  festival  d^istmct  from  a  ttmrna- 
ment.  It  signified  a  pa*  or  passage  to  be  contested  bv  one 
or  more  knights  against  all  comera.  It  wns  necessary 
that  the  road  should  be  such  that  it  could  not  be  nassed 
without  encountering  some  guardian  knight.  The  ^sVoo- 
lisrs  who  disputed  the  ^os  h«m?  their  Masoned  shields  oa 
trees,  palea,  or  peats  laiaed  for  ihb  purpoee.    The  ash 
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piniatt  aAer  chivalne  boooura  would  ttrUie  with  their  \Mnot 
one  of  tbeto  shields,  and  whea  ii  ranf  it  instsiiily  sum- 
■oood  the  owner  to  the  ehallenfe.     A  bridge  or  ■  rosd 
would  MNnetimes  tenre  for  this  military  sport,  for  such  it 
was  intonded  to  be,  whenever  the  best  of  the  rivals  fMroved 
BoC  too  earnest.     The  sieor  of  Sandrioourt  was  a  fioe- 
dreamer  of  feasts  of  diivalry,  and  in  the  neifhbourhood 
•f  bis  castle  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the  very  spot  adapted 
tbf  ever|r  ysne:  there  was  ooeadmurably  fitteci  for  the  barrier 
•f  a  tilung-matoh ;  another  embellished  by  a  solitary  pine- 
Iree ;  another  which  was  called  the  meadow  of  the  thorn ; 
there  was  a  earr^^wr,  where,  in  fom*  roads,  four  knishts 
mifht  meet ;  and,  above  all,  there  was  a  forest  called  <is- 
•eyo&ls,  having;  no  path,  so  favourable  for  errant  kni|rhts, 
who  mif hr  there  enter  for  stranfe  adventurers,  and,  as 
chance  directed,  encounter  others  as  bewildered  as  them- 
selves.   Our  chivalric  Sandricourt  found  nine  vonnf  amgi^ 
9wr»  of  the  court  of  Charles  the  Eighth  of  France,  who 
answered  all  his  wish^.     To  sanction  this  ^orious  frat  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  leave  from  the  king,  and  a  herald 
•T  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  distribute  the  eorlW  or  chal- 
leni^  all  over  Prance,  announcinf  that  from  such  a  dav, 
ten  younf  Itirds  would  stand  ready  to  combat,  m  those  dif* 
Vent  places,  in  the  neichboiirhobd  of  Sandricourt's  M»- 
%«ra.     The  names  of  Uiis  flower  of  chivalry  hsve  been 
Taithfully  registered,  and  they  were  such  m  tnstantlv  to 
Jirow  a  spark  into  the  heart  of  9mry  lover  nf  arms !  The 
«rorid  of  fashion,  that  is,  th^  chivalric  world,  were  set  in 
iM»tion.  Pour  bodies  of  assailants  soon  coll*^ted,  each  con- 
vstinf  of  ten  combatants.  The  herald  of  Orleans  having  ex- 
tsnin^'d  the  arms  of  these  gentlemen,  and  satisfied  himself  of 
liieir  ancient  lineafe,  and  their  militarv  renown,  admitted 
Aeir  claims  to  the  proffered  hon<Mir.    Sandricourt  now  saw 
with  rapture,  the  numerous  shields  of  the  awsilants  pisced 
om  tha  sides  of  his  portals  and   correiiponding  with  those 
•f  the  challengers  which  htmg  above  them.     Ancient  fords 
were  elected  itidges  of  the  feats  of  tht*  knights,  accom- 
panied by  the  ladies,  for  whose  hoiMMir  only  the  combatants 
declared  they  engaged. 

The  herald  of  Orleans  tells  the  history  in  no  very  intel- 
ligiUe  verse ;  but  the  burden  of  his  stanz's  is  s'ill 

Du  pa$  iTarmeM  dm  ektuUau  Sandriecurt, 

He  sings,  or  says, 

*  Oncques,  depuis  le  temps  du  roi  Artus, 
N«!  furrnt  tant  les  armes  exaulc^s— 
Maint  chevaliers  et  preux  entr(>pcnsns-« 
Princes  pliisieurs  ont  trrre  d^plar^ei 
Pour  y  ventr  donner  coups,  et  pous!»^ea 
Qui  unt  6:^  \k  lenus  si  de  court, 
due  par  force  iiVnt  prises  et  pass^es 
Les  barrieres.  entries,  et  passet^i 
Du  pas  des  armes  du  chanteau  Sandricourt.' 

Doubtiesv,  there,  many  a  Roland  met  with  his  Oliver, 
and  could  itot  pass  the  barrien.  Csjied  as  they  were  in 
steel,  de  pied  en  enpy  we  presume  that  thev  could  not  ma- 
terially injure  themselves ;  yet,  when  on  foot,  the  ancient 
J'lidges  discovered  such  symptoms  i>f  peril,  that  on  the 
bllowing  day  they  advised  our  knightn  to  satisfy  theno- 
aelves  by  fighting  on  horseback.  Against  this  prudential 
counsel  for  some  time  they  protested,  as  an  inferior  sort 
of  glory.  However,  on  the  next  day,  the  horse  combat 
was  appointed  in  the  earreftmr,  by  the  pine-tree.  On  the 
following  dav  they  tried  their  lances  in  ihe  meadow  of  the 
ihom ;  but,  though  on  horseback,  the  judges  deemed  their 
attacks  were  so  fierce,  that  this  assault  was  likewise  not 
without  peril  ;  for  some  horses  were  killed,  and  some 
knights  were  thrown,  and  lav  bruised  hv  their  own  mail ; 
but  the  barbed  horses,  wearing  only  deM  chnmprrietu^  head- 
pieces magnificentiv  caparisoned,  found  no  protection  in 
their  ornaments.  The  last  days  were  passed  in  combats 
of  two  to  two,  or  in  a  single  encounter,  a-foot,  in  the  fortt 
dtrnjUroMs.  These  jousts  passed  without  any  accident,  and 
the  prises  were  awarded  in  a  manner  equally  gratifying  to 
tha  claimants.  The  last  day  nf  the  f  stival  was  concluded 
with  a  most  sumptuous  banquet.  Two  noSI»*  knights  had 
undertaken  the  humble  n(Rce  of  maitre*  d'hote! ;  and  while 
tiie  knights  were  parading  in  the  forel  devnifnhU,  seeking 
adventures,  a  hundred  servants  were  seen  st  all  points, 
carrying  white  and  red  hypocras,  and  juleps,  and  nrop 
d§  oislflrs,  sweetmeats,  and  other  spicerie*.  to  comfort  these 
wanderers,  who  on  romrmtig  to  the  eAas/«aii,  frMind  a 
grand  and  plenteous  banquet.  The  tah'e*  were  crowded 
ia  the  court-atMrtmeiM,  where  some  held  one  hundred  and 
•wslva  fsmlMMii,  mm  indudinf  the  blames  and  tha  damoim 


In  the  halls,  and  outside  of  the  ehmtltau,  wars  olbs 
tables.  At  that  festival  more  than  two  thousand  pcrsoa: 
were  magnificently  entertained  free  of  every  expense;  tbcii 
attendants,  their  armourers,  their  plumuiuien,  and  otherSi 
were  also  present.  La  Dtnnc  de  Sandriemtri,  *  fut  mook 
aise  d*ayoir  donn^  dans  son  chasteau  ai  bella,  ai  raagni> 
fique,  at  gorgiasse  fete.*  Historians  are  apt  to  describs 
their  personages  as  they  appear,  not  aa  they  are :  if  tha 
lady  <N  the  Sieur  Sandricourt  really  was  *  moult  aM* 
during  these  gorgeous  days,  one  cannot  but  sympatbias 
with  U>e  lady,  when  her  loyal  knight  and  spouse  confessed 
to  her,  afler  the  departure  of  the  mob  of  two  tbousaad 
visiters,  neighbours,  soldiers,  and  courtiers,— ^ he  knights 
challengers,  and  the  knighis  assailants,  and  the  fins 
scenes  at  the  pine-tree ;  the  barrier  in  the  naeadow  of  the 
thorn ;  and  the  horse-combat  at  the  cmnftmt ;  and  the 
iouais  in  the  JorH  devoyabU  ;  the  carousals  ia  the  ca«tla- 
balls;  the  j(*llity  of  the  banquet-tables,  the  morescoes 
danced  till  they  were  reminded  *  How  the  waning  night 
grew  old  !*— in  a  word,  when  the  costly  dream  had  va- 
nished,—that  he  was  a  ruined  nuui  forever,  by  immortaU 
ixing  his  name  in  one  grand  chivalric  festival !  The  Sieor 
de  Saitdrirourt,  like  a  great  torch,  had  consumed  himsell 
in  his  own  brightness;  and  the  very  land  on  w«.cJi  the 
famous  Pa$  de  Sandriemtrt  was  held— had  passed  away 
with  it !  Thus  one  nuin  sinks  generations  by  thai  waste- 
fiilness,  which  a  political  economist  would  a^ure  us  was 
comnutiing  no  inj|ury  to  society !— -The  moral  evil  goes  for 
nothing  in  financial  statements ! 

Stnular  instances  of  ruinous  luxury  we  may  find  in  tbs 
prodigal  costhness  of  dress  through  the  reign  <»f  Elizabeth, 
James  the  First,  and  Charles  the  First.  Not  oidv  in  their 
massy  grandeur  they  outweighed  us,  but  the  aecumuUuoa 
and  variety  of  their  wardrobe  displayed  such  a  gaiety  oi 
fancy  in  their  colours  and  their  omamenta.  that  the  draw- 
ing-rooro  in  those  days  roust  have  Mazed  at  their  presence, 
and  changed  colour  as  the  crowd  moved.  But  if  we  may 
trust  to  niyal  proclamations,  the  ruin  was  general  among 
some  classes.  Elizabeth  issutnl  nfMMPa  than  one  p»rorlaraa- 
tioB  against  *  the  excess  of  apparal  I*  and  awmg  other 
evils  which  ihe  government  imagined  this  passion  f  m-  dress 
occasioned,  it  notices  *  the  wasting  and  undoing  of  a  gr*^t 
number  of  young  gentlemen,  otherwise  serviceable  ;  and 
that  others,  seeking  by  show  of  appare!  to  be  esteemed 
as  gentlemen,  and  allured  by  the  vain  show  of  these  thmgs, 
not  only  consume  their  goofis  and  lands,  but  also  nin  into 
such  debts  and  shifts,  as  they  cannot  live  out  of  danger 
of  laws,  without  attempting  of  unlawful  acts.*  Thequeea 
bids  her  own  household  *  to  look  unto  it  for  good  f  xample 
to  the  realm  ;  and  all  noblemen,  archbishops  ami  bishotis, 
all  mayors,  justices  of  peace,  &e,  should  see  them  exe- 
cuted in  their  private  households.*  The  greatest  diftrulty 
which  occurred  to  regulate  thi*  wear  of  appar>*l  was  ascer- 
taining the  incomes  of  persons,  or,  in  the  words  nf  the  pro- 
clamation, '  finding  that  it  is  very  hard  for  anv  man*s  sra*e 
of  living  and  value  to  be  truly  understood  by  other  fiersons.' 
They  were  lo  be  regulated,  as  they  appear  •  sessed  in  the 
subsidy  books.*  But  if  persons  clbose  to  be  more  mag- 
nificent in  their  dress,  they  were  allowed  to  jiistifv  their 
■neans  :  in  that  case,  if  allowed,  her  majesty  won'd  no*  be 
the  loser ;  for  they  were  lo  be  rated  in  the'subsi^ly  books 
according  to  such  values  as  thev  themselves  offered  aa  a 
qualification  for  the  splendour  of  their  dress ! 

In  my  researches  among  manuscript  letters  of  the  limes, 
I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  discover  how  persons  of 
consklerable  rank  appear  to  have  carried  their  arres  on 
thrir  backs,  and  with  their  ruinous  and  fantastira?  luxuries 
sadly  pinched  their  hospitality.  It  was  this  which  so  fre- 
quently  cast  them  into  the  nets  of  '  the  gold-smiihs.*  snd 
other  trading  usurers.  At  the  corooatitm  of  James  the 
First,  I  find  a  simple  knight  whose  cloak  cost  him  five 
hundred  pounds;  but  this  was  not  uncommon.  Ai  the 
marriase  of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  the  First, 

•  Lady  Wotton  had  a  gown  of  which  the  emhroiderv  cost 
fifty  pounds  a  yard.  The  Lady  Arabella  made  four  g'*wns, 
one  of  which  cost  150(V.  The  Lord  Montacute  (Mon- 
tague) bestowed  \o00l  in  appafel  for  his  two  daoghterA. 
One  lady,  under  the  rank  of  baronness,  was  furnished  with 
jewels  exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  pnonils:  and  tha 
Ladv  Arabella  goes  beyond  her,*  says  the  letter-writer. 

•  All  this  extreme  cost  and  nches  makes  us  all  poor,'  as 
he  imasined !  I  have  been  amused  in  observifig  grave 
writers  of  state^lesipatches  jocular  on  anv  misehanca 
or  mortification  to  which  persons  are  liable,  whose  happi- 
neaa  entirely  depends  on  tbetr  draas.    Sir  Dndfoy  CaHsb 
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ton,  our  mioifier  at  Venice,  cniMnunicmira,  m  mi  artide  whiA  leavM  an  Heroal  Uiat  in  '  f be  wemlih  of  nations  t 

wonh  transmit  ting,  the  great  disappomtmeot  incurred  by  Ii  is  tlie  principle  that  *  private  ncee  are  piMie  benrfita, 

Sir  Tbouas  Ulover,  *  who  was  ju«t  cume  hither,  and  had  and  that  n>en  may  be  allowed  to  ruin  their  generatMMM 

appeared  one  day  like  a  comet,  ail  in  rruaeon  velvet  and  without  oommiitinf  any  injury  to  society. 

beaten  gold,  but  had  all  hi«  exDeciatinn.  marred  on  a  sud-  mscovERtcs  or  sbcludbd  mbit. 

den,  bv  the  new*  of  Pnoce  Henrys  death/  •rw— .-u . .       j.    .u    il        .^.l      i 

A  .t'.o.lar  mischance,  from  a  diAereni  cauee,  was  the  lot  J^^I^?  *2  ""•^'^"^  V*  "^  ''^.*'***!;?!f 

of  LonI  Hay,  who  made  great  preparatioo.  for  his  em-  •fP  ^T^^    ^  ^1^3^*  IT*  "^  silent  triumph,  ob. 

ba»v  to  Frai:e.  which,  howeverVw«e  chiefly  confinedto  »•?"? ."» ^^  ?""""•  *f  »'udious  men   JThat  aptitude, 

hb  rfrew.     He  was  to  i^main  there  twenty  d^y. ;  and  the  ^J"*  »  ^'"T  "■««»*»»"»«•  call«l  "KPrMn*  »  know- 

lelier-*riier   malicioudy  observes,  that   •He  «Us  with  J^f*  T*  "^  ^"  »V^;  "d  it  »  probable,  that  tbn 

twenty  .,«cial  su.is  of  ipparel  (or  so  many  dayTabode,  "^^"""^T^  ""^ 'ilf  T.t^!.??  "^  n^repleasure  than 

besid^  h»  iravrUing  robS. ;  but  m»ws  is  verv  lately  cum^  **  *""  ranqmlfitv  of  the  other :  they  are  biNMccnnfinf 

that  the  French  havl lately  altered  their  fiu^^ion, whereby  *^  '^  "T'.'!?!.'?"  ""/•  *^  IT**"  *r?  ***"  ''i**** 

he  must  nerds  be  .Kit  </  c«mtenance,  if  be  be  not  set  oitt  ZuHr      boriwred  ours  of  mvcnten,  a  ftndmg  «ut^  re* 

after  the  last  ediiiim  !'  To  find  himself  out  of  fsshiun,  with  J"  *  '^  •  combmation  which  no  other  has  formed  but  oww 

twenty  puiis  f«ir  twenty  days,  was  a  mischance  his  lord-         /^:, ,  ,  .    .  •   •  _  *.-.-. 

ship  had  no  n)!ht  tucoi.t  lil  'j!^"  »^"~  !?';*'•»  remsrkabl.  mstanees  of  tbefdiol^ 

*  The  glass  of  fashion*  was  unquestionably  heU  up  by  *^  ^I"  *P'"i|^  "^^  ^"^ «*  m  makmf  discovenes  wbicb 

two  y«ry  eminent  characters.  R.wleigh  and  buckiagbam ;  ~"'**  ^'^  *?V!  J***?-  ^^'^^  ^V  ■■  »«»»»««Tnpt«^  in- 

and  the  au.hen.ic  facu  recorded  of  their  dress,  wUf  sufli-  **'^"*j:'?  «»»eobjects  of  their  studies,  making  thmgi 

cienily  ac  -cMint  for  the  frequent »  Prodamations^  to  control  '^  Jt *  ™  dispersed  familiar  and  present, 

that  s^rrvile  herd  of  imitauJs-the  smaller  gentry !  ..  ^^^  •"*^'«'»^  *!•  V  *>•."«'  liStT"  »?  «»»•  '••<**  *« 

Tnere  is  a  remarkable  picture  of  Sir  Waller,  which  will  JJ<»«  *  *"  preparing  for  him.     When  the  mMisirates  d 

at  lea.t  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  gaiety  and  splendour  8y'»«!«»  were  showing  to  Cicero  the  curiosnies  of  thn 

of  hi«  dres*.     It  is  a  white  satin  pinked  resi,  dosTsleeved  p!**^»  *»•.  ^^[[^  ^  T""  ^^  **?**y  Ardiinmdes ;  btti,  tn 

to  the  wnsl ;  over  the  b<Kly  a  brown  doubte^  (imily  flowered  '"■  »«rpnse,  they  acknowledged  that  ibey  knew  nolhinff  of 

and  embroidered  with  pearl.     In  the  leather  of  his  hat  a  •"y  web  tomb,  and  denied  that  it  ever  existed.    The 

Urire  ruby  and  pearl  drup  at  the  b.itiom  of  the  sprig,  in  '•*"»^  p'*=f"»'  convinced  by  the  authoring  of  ancient 

place  of  a  button ;  his  trunk  or  breeches,  with  hiistock-  7"!!!."'    !!    »f  ''*"*"       ****  nmcnption  which  be  remem- 

ings  and  nbh-Ki  g«riers,  fringed  at  the  end,  all  white,  and  ^•**»  •"**  '*»•  circumstance  of  a  sphere  with  a  cybmkr 

buff- shoes  with  white  ribbon.   OUlys,  who  saw  this  picture,  »>«"»»  enry«>  on  »*\'**»"J^J"  *7*"  *?  •*"*  ^*»^  ^^ 


has  .hu«  descHbed  the  dress  of  Rawleigh.  But  I  have  some  •«*'^*»-      ^t'^  conducted  the  illustrious  but  dwtmate 

importsnt  additions ;  for  I  find  that  Rawleigh's  dK»es  on  "tr^wr  to  their  most  anaent  burymg  ground  :  amidst  the 

great  court  days   were  so  gorgeously  covered  wuh  pre-  number  rf  sepulchres,  they  observed  a  small  cdumn  oveiw 

a'«is  su>nes,  as  to  have  exceeded  the  value  of  six  thousand  »»«>« '^'h  brambles--Cicero,  kioking  on  while  tbey  were 

stx  hundred  pounds  ;  and  that  he  had  a  suit  of  armour  of  c>«-»"J!f  •^•''  «»•  nibbish.  tuddenly  exclaimed,  •  Here  m 

solid  »ilver,  with  sword  and  bell  biasing  with  diamonds,  '*»'  »»»»»^  'T'  •"^  '«*'"{  ***'._  His  eve  had  caught  the 

rub«e^  ami  pearis  ;  whose  value  was  not  so  easily  calcu-  ire<w»etnral  fifures  on  the  tomb,  and  the  inscripnon  soon 

Islcd.     RawWh  had  no  patrimonial  inhentance ;  at  this  confirmed  his  comeciure.    Cicero  long  after  exulted  ni  the 

moment  he  had  on  his  back  a  good  porUon  of  a  Spanidi  »"«*nph  oT.  thw  discovery .->  Thus  I»  ho  says,  <  one  of  the 

galleon,  and  the  profits  of  a  monopoly  of  trade  he  was  caiw  «**'*•«  «'<[«•  «r  Gre««.  «ihI  once  the  most  learned,  had 

rymf  on  with  the  newiy-discovered  Virgmia.    Probably  he  !»»*>*?  "<>''»!"»?  **  ihe  nionument  of  its  most  deserving  and 

placed  dl  his  hopes  in'his  dress !    The  virgin  queen,  when  »«»r"»«V?  ««?«"»  )f^  «»  no*  »««»  d»«»v«red  to  then  by  a 

she  isMued  prodamat ions  against  *  the  excess  of  appard,*  »*•»▼««  A rpinum.  ..... 

pard«med,  bv  her  looks,  that  promise  of  a  mine  which  blaxed  .    The  treat  French  antiquary  Peiresc  exhibited  a  singly, 

m  Ra^lri^h's ;  and,  parsimonioua  as  die  was,  forgot  the  ^^  combination  of  leammg,  pauent  thought,  and  luminous 

three  thousand  changes  of  dresses,  which  she  herself  left  ^P*^'/'  ^*»»^j*  *^~'**  T*?!?  "    •'T^  nothiag'  to  *  a  local 

in  the  rov«l  wardn»br  hamtation  and  a  name.*    There  was  found  an  amethyst, 

Bocki^rharo  could  aflbrd  to  have  his  diamonds  tacked  so  •.»><*  »*>•  •*"•  afterwards  occurred  on  the  front  iif  an  sn. 

bosdv  on,  that  when  he  chose  to  diake  a  few  dT  on  the  9^  temple,  a  number  of  mmrkt,  or  iiidents,  which  had 

ground,  he  obtained  all  the  fame  he  desired  from  the  pick-  '«».«  P*T>'«««J  im|U-jt.-4,  more  particularly  as  similar  marks 

ers-up,  who  were  generally  Ut  damu  dt  la  emtr  /  for  our  J'  »"<**^n*«  '^•'^  f*er uwitly  observed  m  ancient  munuments. 

duke  never  condescended  to  accept  what  he  himself  had  \^^  *»^*^  on  as  no  one  couM  understand  them,  and 

dropf»e^.     His  cloaks  were  trimmed  with  great  diamond  j"  ^""^  be  saUsfied,  that  they  wtire  secret  bieroglyphice. 

buttons,  and  diamond  hat4»ands,  cockades,  and  earnings  ''  occurred  to  Peiresc,  that  these  inai^s  were  nothing 

ydced  with  great  roiies  and  knots  of  pearls.     This  was  "»ore  than  holes  for  sinall  nails,  which  had  formerlv  fas- 

however,  but  for  oniinary  dances.     •  He  had  twenty-seven  **"•**  '»"'•?  *«««"•«;  which  represented  so  many  Greek  let- 

suits  of  dothes  made,  the  richest  that  embroidery,  laee,  Jf"'    This  hint  of  his  own  >u|rfe^ed  to  iim  to  draw  lines 

dik,  velvet,  diver,  gdd,  and  gems,  could  contribute ;  one  from  one  bde  to  another ;  and  he  beheld  the  amethyst  re- 

of  which  was  a  wSiie  uncut  vdvet,  set  all  over,  both  suit  ^^  **»*"  "■?*!  *^i  .f  "fc!?'»  ^  **  ^^^  ^  **J*  **?P** 

and  d'wk,  with  diamonds  valued  at  fourscore  thousand  '^«  •»■"»•  '*  T  ^v  ^  \**"  ."•"«»■  <*"covery  has  beet; 

pounds,  beddes  a  great  feather,  stuck  aU  over  with  dia-  •»?"  frequently  applied ;  but  it  W^rs  to  have  oncmaled 

monds,  as  were  also  his  sword  girdle,  hat.  and  spurs.*    In  V^^  »*»'•  r'**  "tiquary,  who  by  his  learning  and  saga.. 

the  masques  and  banqueu  with  which  Buckingham  enters  f^T  explained  a  supposed  hieroglyphic,  which  had  been 

tamed  the  court,  b>  usually  expended,  for  the  evening,  locked  up  tnthe  silence  of  seventeen  centuries.* 

fnrtn  one  to  five  Uioosand  pounds.     To  others  I  leave  to  ^  Learned  men,  confined  to  their  study,  have  often  rectl- 

cak:ulate  the  TAf:s  of  money ;  the  sums  of  thb  gorgeous  ^  ^  •"ors  of  ^vellers  ;  they  have  done  more,  they 

wastefulness,  it  must  be  recdlected,  occurred  befoie  this  Ja^*  ^und  out  paths  for  them  to  explore,  or  opened  seas 

milli<Mi  a«^  of  ours.  tor  them  to  navigate.     Th<*  situation  of  the  vale  of  Tempo 

If,  to  li^ivide  the  means  for  such  enormous  expenditure,  !»«^  *f«n  mistaken  by  modern  travellers  ;  and  it  is  dngo. 
Bockiocham  multiplied  the  grievances  rf  monopilies  ;  if  he  *•'•.  ob^»^*«  the  Quarteriy  Reviewer,  yet  not  so  smgular 
nillaced  the  treasury  for  his  eighty  thousand  p«iunds*  coat;  «■  ^\  *PP:*"  »o  that  elefant  c^tic.  that  the  only  good  di- 
ll Rawleixh  was  at  lent th  dnven  to  his  last  desperate  enteiw  rertions  fw  fin.iing  it  had  been  f  tven  by  a  person  who  was 
prise,  to  relieve  himself  of  his  creditors,  for  a  pair  of  six  STT^T  "»  ^f'^V  A?"***"^  Browne  a  man  of  letters  of 
the  thousand  pounds'  shoes-io  both  iheseeases,  as  in  that  of  ^nrnty  Cdlege,  Dublin--it  is  gratifying  to  quote  an  Irish 
chivalric  Sandnoourt.  the  political  economist  ma v  perhaps  P^t^osopher  and  man  of  letters,  from  the  extreme  raniy  of 
acknowledge^,  that  C4er»  is  a  ssri  e/  /unify  hithly  eriminml.  ^V      'if '""n"!?'  *u*  l**  i  *t*  ""^*««"!f  ■«»•■ 


AH  the  arciiments  he  may  urie,  all  the  statisticai  accounts  f  fT^i*  •"•*  Busching,  and  to  send  future  travellers  to 

he  may  calculate,  and  the  hMhhfiil  sUte  of  his  rirculat-  Jj*  ^"^  J^!PP^  ">  "■  ^••!  •""•^on,  the  defiles  between 

Bg  medium  among   'the  merchants,  embroiderers,  dik-  ^ssa  and  Olympus:  a  discovery  subsequently  redited. 

■Mn,  and  jewellers*— will  not .  dter   such  a  mord  evil,  *The  rurioiis  resder  msy  view  the  marka.  and  the  manner 

In  which  the  Greek  characters  wero  made  out,  in  the  preface 

«  The  Jesuit  Drrxellus,  in  one  of  his  religk>us  diakigues,  m  Hmrne^s  *  Curious  Discourses.*     The  smeihyM  proved 

nrtiees  the  fart ;  but  1  sm  referrinc  toan  Harlehiu  manuscript,  ,  more  difficult  than  the  friexe,  from  the  cirviimi^snce,  that  in 

wbic^  conflrms  tbs  >nfo«rmaihm  of  the  Jssdi.  engraving  on  lbs  stone  the  letters  must  be  reversed. 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


WbvB  Dr Clarka diKSHTcd  u  iMcripuoiipgrimlHii Ihu  ' 
tlia  paw  nf  Tunpa  had  bHn  (ufitieJ  bj  Cuiiii*  Lnfi- 
■a.  Mi  W.1«1.,  wuh  t<|ual  f.licilj,  dclKIrd,  in  Cbw'*  | 

BMIorTDfthflCinl  Wu.UwuwuHllhaBiHigad'lhi*  | 

A  liiini  fMcnphar,  lo  whom  ihs  vorhl  ilaiidi  inthj  ; 
WiIHh),  donaoi  rtti  Httodoimi  in  iha  onfiail!  yii,  hj  | 
At  BHrciH  oT  hi!  aitraordiiivy  ■fiiiukla,  it  ii  wsli  ksowB 
IhM  Ih  hu  oft™  esmcud  th(  Qnsk  hinnun,  Mpliined  I 
•haeurtlin  iaatcit  vbieh  )w  otTnmd.b]'  huownhapp; 
■oaiacuna,  and  ctmfiriHd  hii  own  ducoTcriM  >>>  ihe  fub- 


lai  laid,  Ihai  aflar  itKiueanry  altht  valva  n  iIh  ma* 
.liicb  Hamr  kxrant  oiiil*  in  Ilaljr  fnm  hi*  bbmh,  F» 


I,  '  Ht  Ban«7  to  wsfk  upoa  (kt 
LKular  iTiUBi  in  aBimalt ;  ud  ■ 


•Haanl  koanMK* 
Ora^'i  pamtamwa  in  atadjiwf  th«  tmfnphj'  of  India 


B*«oraiHrt  nuuioTklien.  Thne  tiiidiriwFn  indcol 
pn*«iil*d,uHrMalhiai<>batm,'in  ihe  diiiMcmlFd 
pnnnpliK  gf  tibani  isniliiaiiiici,  nM  so  ihon  oT  po'ic)', 
■St  or  Iba  ragDlatisn  aC  rnids.  nor  (^  ihi  aitMnisB  af  em-  j  ina  f 

•hIeI;  do  Uia  irud  risw  of  whal  ».  and  at  what  a  pait.   I  ilia  1 
Tha;r  oara  iha  maarehfirf  »  mlilaiT  icliolar  ^ '-  "" 


IhP  DIoDa.'  na  annwajiH  fixprnvr*  ma  mcmiimibi 
uihiiiliaeaTarjihaakd  ban  baes  leD  li«  Harrn,  ibniA 
arknoKlfdraa  it  orcnpiHl  '  a  com  of  tpbt*  ^  addiu 
II  '  Pmridcon  meani  lo  roaarta  il  for  Mm.  and  wm 


ilxynad,     Il  il  nniartaUt  ibai  wbra  pni 
irs  cflact^,  Ihriir  limplictLj  alwaya  Hemi  ID  ( 


(raphari,M«jo<-Reiin«\and  Dr  Vintmil,  wbo  haiaooeitad 
la  Iba  danioal  and  iha  political  raader  all  he  wtahrd  in 
)aani,bl>liaM  wban  Indii  ud  Panii  hid  brcoma  abjedi 
tMeraariBi  »»i  impoiianl  (o  in.  TIib  fniila  of  GraT'i 
baniHii,  HBf  iftar  their  inibgriia>iionHn,baca>KTaW 


.  _    ,ir   rinpiiaa  ilarir  into  Iha  Allantie   Oeaan,  n* 
iIIt  anlicipalH)  hj  Ihr  r™'^P'"™1  acttawe  af»  Madael 

mTfringt  iD>r(ij(aiioii  of  tha  •rorka  of  Inrdlara  aiiil 


Tba  atudiaa  of  Iho  <  aolilaiy  •cholar' arL   _ 
M  tb*  laorid,  allhonch  thaj  ma*  not  alwajra  be  limed  lo  iIb      Tha  kila  bem^ 
fraaaW  oaali ;  inlh  bin,  inileHl.  Ihaf  ara  nol  meralf  da.  I  iherr  wai  an^ 

■ilDad  fee  Ibia  purpuaa.     Grar  dbenTanrd  India  for  him.  ' '-' — 

■alf ;  bii>  tha  aohlar*  porwuiu  lif  a  iraal  iiodanl,  ahaprd  Ii> 
■  paiiicnlar  and,  will  never  fail  hrfa;  bhIuI  Io  tba  vorld  . 
ihiMgb  ii  naj  happea,  ihai  a  eaalurj  may  elapn  beiwaen 
ibe  perioda  of  Ihe  diaeoTFTT  and  iti  Bnclieal  utililT. 

Kallar'a  tenioB  of  an  Arabic  M8  on  a  matbemifical 
pAjad,  oflwa  an  imlBDc*  of  Iha  allraoHinarT  aafadlj  I 


_.     !^,nawM 
racad  iha  aplira  eouraa  af  tha  Nifar  (nai  Ihe  ar 

FFanhlin  tmjtttiBti   Ibe  idrnlhir  i/  li(htaiii(  and  <( 


Mr  Diifald  Sisoait,  m  ibeir 
iha  i*jnf  11  of  iheir  arionca,  and 
I  in  Iheir  lanfuaia  and  rraion- 
inii ;— *i  mailar  of  liieran  bnloiT.  ii  i"  hiihli  curioui, 
Dr  Beniard  acaidentallv  diaeiwrmi  in  Iba  Bidlran  Kbrarf 
-  an   Aiabto   varwiB   of  Apolloeiua  di   ArTwit  Rofiinu, 

■boil  a  leDih  pan.     HallaT,  aitrsmelj  inlertited  by  ibe 

(ubjaci,  bat  Hiih  an  anlira  imorance  of  the  Anbie  lan- 
|iiage,  reaolred  to  complala  ihe  imperfpei  veninn  !  A*- 
ncod  onlj  by  iba  manuarripi  ohich  Bamard  bad  laft,  ii 
aeriad  him  ai  a  kar  for  in»«lij[alin«  Iba  irniia  of  ihe  of  i- 
^nal;  he  firal  mana  a  Uti  cf  Okm  wardt  wharavenhey 

involTed,  10  demphart  by  Iheae  terr  alow  defraea,  iha  imb- 


ibe riiculaiino  of  Iba  hinod. 


ipariakced  aa  hie  knnek'a  louchaJ  iha  k«,  and  at  ibi 
■oment  whrn  ha  Trli  thai  a  naw  nnrld  waa  nproinf ,  oiiill 
laarbeenaquallnj.kuili  waaprotiahlvnnt  Hirp«f*ed.wbf< 


platrd  ■>  man*  Talrai  wiihoiii  de>i(n ;   and  i 
aeemad  more  probable  than  ibai,  aince  Iba  blood 

Rifle  u>  the  ;imba.  il  ■hould  ba  lanl  hr  tVia  arl 
Tha  raaH«  bar*  MCribad  ■«  Huraj  aaaaa  M 


When  Leibnin  waa  nrcupird  in  hia  philnanphictt  rev 
Kininia  nn  hi>  Ijimi  of  CuttHiifJI,  hi*  einiiilar  intaeilj 
nahlad  him  In  prrdirl  a  diicn'arf  which  (OFTwtfila  ml 
raalnrd — ba  inufnrf  iha  DaeeHary  eiialaiica  i/  iba  pi> 

t(  haa  bael  ranarkod  of  Newton,  Ihat  Hreral  nf  Ui 
itifhl  hinla.  anma  inlhemodeat  form  nf  quarie*,  hare  bera 
aiwnainad  loba  pradieiinna.and  amnnioihen  Ihat  nfikl 
inAammabilit*  i/  the   diamond  ;    and   manf  ba*e   ben 

Ihe  eloee  oT  hia  onlio,  Ihai  '  If  nalnral  philm^rfiT  dnld 
ba  cnnlintted  lo  be  impmfed  in  in  vanoiii  bran^ri.  Iha 
bmnda  of  mval  philo-ophr  would  be  entarfrd  alia,'  ii, 

—it  rare  ri.a  lo  Harllor'a  nvMAwicnf  TWjr  ^l*e 
flfinW.  Tha  qiieriai.  ihe  hinla.  Ihe  eonjecium  of  Nrwiaa, 
dicplBT  Tha  mnat  CTaaiim  aafaotif ;  and  iJenHoairai*  m 


befliieaih 
a  frequoi 


la  Ihe  I 


we  who  leal  01 
•ociele,  whrn 
whn  Wani !  i 


nil  thai  darling  ein  nf  th> 
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It  wouwl  have  been  more  reawMwbIa  had  Um  eritae  d»- 
omtred  Uiat  our  couniry  baa  not  ret  had  her  Plutareb; 
and  that  our  biographj  remaint  atiU  bttle nore  thaaa  Maat 
ofoompUation. 

In  thb  study  of  biofraphy  there  is  a  apedee  which  has 
not  yet  been  disiiof  uished — bi<^(raphiet  compoied  by  aooM 
donesfic  friend,  or  by  some  enthusiast  who  works  with 
We.  A  term  is  uaquestiooably  wanted  for  this  diatinct 
class.  The  Germans  seem  to  hate  iaveated  a  pktome 
one,  drawn  from  the  Greek,  p^eh^  or  the  soul ;  lor  they 
call  this  the  ptyehotagiad  life.  Another  attempt  has  been 
made,  by  giving  it  the  scientific  term  of  •diasyncraey,  to 
denote  a  peculiarity  of  disposition.  I  would  nil  it  mmii 
wuMUd  biography  ! 

It  is  dutinct  from  a  ^nmalogieml  biography,  for  it 
■earcbcs  for  ilie  mdividual*s  feelings  amidst  the  ascertained 
(acts  of  his  life ;  so  that  facts,  which  occurred  remotely 
from  each  other,  are  here  brought  at  once  together.  The 
detail  of  events  which  completes  the  chronological  biogra- 
phy contains  manv  which  are  not  connected  with  the  pe* 
euliarity  of  the  cnaracter  itself.  The  MmHmtniwI  is  uso 
(fistinct  from  the  amio-hmgrofky,  however  it  may  seem  a 
part  of  it.  Whether  a  man  be  entitled  to  lavish  his  pana» 
gjric  on  himself,  I  will  not  decide  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
risks  every  thing  by  appealing  to  a  solitary  and  auapected 
witness. 

We  have  two  lives  of  Dante,  one  by  Boccaccio,  and  the 
other  by  Leonardo  Aretino,  both  inieresting ;  but  Boccac- 
cio's is  the  aemtimentat  lift  ! 

Aretino,  indeed,  finds  fault,  but  with  all  the  tendemeas 
noesibl<*,  with  Boccaccio's  affectionate  sketch,  CMfme, 
Viia,  Sbuti  e  CMiumi  dd  elariammn  Dante,  ^.  <  Origin, 
Life,  Studies,  and  Manners,  of  the  illoetnous  Dante,'  ^. 
*  It  eerms  to  me,'  he  says,  *  that  our  Boccaccio,  rftdctssi- 
•10  f  tmmntnmo  aeaie,  sweet  and  delightful  man!  has 
written  the  life  and  manners  of  this  sublime  poet,  as  if  he 
had  been  composing  the  FUacolo^  the  /UssCroto,  or  the 
F^ametti^  the  romances  of  Boccaccio—^  for  all  breathes  of 
tore  and  sighs,  and  is  covered  with  warm  tears,  as  if  a 
man  were  U'«m  in  this  workl  only  to  live  among  the  ena- 
moured ladies  and  the  gaUant  youths  of  the  ten  anMiroua 
days  of  his  hundred  novels.' 

Aretino,  who  wanted  not  all  the  feelins  requisite  for  the 
dehgblful  *costuroi  e  studi'  of  Boccaccio's  Dante,  modest- 
ly requires  that  his  own  life  of  Dante  should  be  considered 
na  a  supplement  to,  not  as  a  substitute  for,  Borcmeeio's. 
Pathetic  with  all  the  sorrows,  and  eloquent  with  all  the 
remonstrances  of  a  fellow-citizen,  Boccaccio  while  ha 
wept,  hung  with  anger  over  his  country's  skanm  in  its 
apathy  fur  the  honour  of  its  kmg-injured  exile.  Catching 
iMpiration  from  the  breathing  pages  of  Boccaccio,  it  in- 
clines one  to  wish  that  we  possessed  two  biographies  of  an 
Ulustrious  favourite  character ;  the  one  strictly  and  fully 
historical,  the  other  fraught  with  those  rery  feelings  of  the 
departed,  which  we  may  have  to  seek  in  vain  for,  in  the 
circumstantial  and  chronological  biographer.  Boccaccio, 
indeed,  was  overcome  by  his  foelings.  He  either  knew 
Bot,  or  he  omits  the  subBtaniial  incidents  of  Dante's  life ; 
while  his  imagination  throws  a  romantic  tinge  on  occurs 
rences  raised  on  slight,  perhaps  on  no  foundation.  Bo» 
caecio  narrates  a  dream  of  the  mother  of  Danta  so  fanci- 
fidlv  poetical,  that  probably  Boccaccio  forgot  that  none  but 
a  dreamer  could  have  told  it.  Seated  under  a  high  laureV- 
tree,  by  the  sitle  of  a  vast  fountain,  the  mother  dreamed 
that  sKe  gave  birth  to  her  son ;  she  saw  him  noorished  by 
its  fruit,  and  refreshed  by  the  dear  waters;  aha  soon  he- 
held  him  a  shepherd  ;  approaching  to  pluck  the  bougha, 
rite  saw  him  fall !  When  he  roee  he  had  ceased  to  be  a 
man,  and  was  transformed  into  a  peacock!  Disturbed  by 
her  admiration,  she  suddenly  awoke ;  but  when  the  father 
found  that  he  really  had  a  non,  in  allusion  to  the  dream  he 
nlled  him  Dante-^  fiven  /  e  meriimmenta;  ptneekt  s#- 
fimomsnle,  steooeke  si  vedm  proeedemdo^  aegw  at  name  t^f» 
tio;  *  and  desenredly !  for  greatly,  as  we  shall  see,  me 
elTect  followed  the  name !'  At  nine  years  of  ace,  on  a 
Mav-day,  whose  joyous  festival  Boccaccio  beautifully  de- 
•cribes,  when  the  softness  of  the  heavens  re-adorning  the 
earth  with  its  mingled  fiowers,  waved  the  green  boughs, 
and  made  all  thing*  smile,  Dante  mixed  with  the  hoys  and 

S'ris  in  the  house  of  the  good  citizen  who  on  that  day  gave 
m  feast,  beheld  little  Bric^,  a«  she  was  fiimiliarly  called, 
but  named  Beatrice.  The  little  Dante  might  have  seen 
oer  before,  but  he  loved  her  then,  and  from  that  day  never 
eeased  to  love :  and  thus  Dante  netfa  porge/etfe  rtfa  ybtte 
d'mnerc /snwiiAisfnno  ssrcMlsre ;   ao  forrant  a  servant  lo 


Love,  B  an  aga  of  chydhood !  Bocnaecio  appeab  !• 
Dante's  own  account  of  his  long  paaaion,  and  his  constaal 
sighs,  in  the  Fite-JVaeoo.  No  kiok,  no  word,  no  sign, 
stiilied  the  poritv  of  his  passion ;  but  in  her  twenty-foonii 
year  died  Ma  belliaaima  Beatrice.*  Dante  is  then  do- 
scribed  as  more  than  inconsolai>le ;  his  eyes  were  loaf 
two  abundant  fountaina  of  tears ;  careless  of  hfe,  he  let  lyn 
beard  grow  wiUly,  and  to  others  appeared  a  savage  me»» 
gre  man,  whoae  aspect  was  ao  changed,  that  while  dug 
weeping  Ufe  laaiedt  ho  was  hardly  recognised  by  hii 
friends ;  aU  looked  on  a  man  ao  entirely  transformed,  wHIi 
deep  compassion.  Dante,  won  over  li^  those  who  coold 
console  the  inconsolable,  was  at  kmgtb  solicited  hy  his  re- 
lations to  marry  a  lady  of  his  own  condition  in  nfe ;  and 
it  was  soggeated  that  aa  the  departed  lady  bad  occasioae4 
him  such  heavy  griefo,  the  new  one  asiglit  open  a  sooret 
of  deUght.  The  relations  and  friends  of  Dante  gave  hia 
a  wife  that  his  teare  for  Beatrice  might  ceas«t. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  marriage  proved  unhappv.  Boo* 
caecio,  hke  a  pathetic  lover  rather  than  biographer,  es- 
daims,  *CMmeiai(Me*e/  CM  feneftresi  tnitttcMi f  {M«w 
gomtnti  vam  dk  tntiti  mortaU  auamta  mmo  le  rwaeUt  m  nsnrf 
esss  eantrarie  a*  nesCn  awisi  /  ke.  Oh  blind  men !  Ok 
dark  minds !  Oh  va'm  argiunente  of  moat  mortals,  hoar 
often  are  the  results  contrary  to  our  advice !  Frequently  it 
is  like  loading  one  who  breaihea  the  aoft  air  of  Italy  to  re- 
freah  himself  in  the  eternal  shades  of  the  Rhodopeaa 
mountains.  What  phvsician  would  expe*  a  burning  tevar 
with  fire,  or  put  in  the  shivering  marrow  of  the  bona* 
anow  and  ice  f  So  certainly  shall  it  fare  vrith  hhn,  who, 
with  a  new  love,  thinks  to  mitigate  the  oM.  Those  whn 
believe  this  know  not  the  nature  of  love,  nor  how  much  a 
aeeond  passion  adds  to  the  first.  In  vain  would  we  assiat 
or  advise  this  forceful  passion,  if  it  baa  struck  its  root  naog 
the  heart  of  him  who  long  has  loved.* 

Boccaccio  has  beguiled  mv  pen  for  halAan  boor  wilk 
all  the  fovea  and  fandea  which  aprong  out  of  his  own  n^ 
feet  innate  and  romantic  heart.  What  airv  stuiT  baa  ba 
woven  into  the  *  Vita*  of  Dante !  this  $mlumeni^  Mefr» 
pkjf!  Whether  he  knew  but  little  of  the  personal  history 
of  iho  great  man  whom  he  idolised,  or  whether  the  dream 
of  the  mother—the  May-dav  interview  with  the  Kttla 
Brio^,  and  the  rest  of  the  children  and  the  eflTusions  om 
Dante's  marriage,  were  grounded  on  tradition,  one  wotdd 
not  harshly  reiect  such  tender  incidenu.*  But  let  it  not 
be  imagined  that  the  heart  of  Boccaccio  was  onl^  suaeep* 
tible  toamoroua  impressions— burste  of  enthusiasm  and 
efoquen^,  which  only  a  man  of  genioa  ia  worthy  of  ro- 
eeiving,  and  only  a  man  of  geniua  is  capable  of  bestowing 
^-kindle  the  maacoline  patriotism  of  this  boM,  indignaaC 
spirit! 

Half  a  century  had  elapaed  aince  the  death  of  Danta, 
and  still  the  Florentines  showed  no  sign  of  repentance  for 
their  ancient  haired  of  their  porsecoted  patriot,  nor  any 
aense  of  the  mennory  of  the  creator  of  their  languago, 
whoae  immortality  had  becooM  a  portion  of  their  own 
dory.  Boccaccio,  impassioned  by  all  his  generous  nature, 
though  he  regrets  he  could  not  raise  a  statue  to  Danto 
baa  sent  down  to  posterity  more  than  marble,  in  the  *  life. 
I  venture  to  give  the  loAv  and  bold  apoatro|*he  to  hia  fol- 
low.citixens  ;  but  I  feel  that  even  the  genhis  of  our  lan- 
guage ia  tame  by  the  side  of  the  harmonized  eloquence  of 
the  great  votary  of  Dante! 

*  Ungrateful  eoontrv!  what  madness  nr^ed  thee,  whea 
thy  dearest  citizen,  thy  chief  benefactor,  thy  only  poet, 
with  unaccustomed  crodty  was  driven  to  flight.  Ir  tbif 
had  happened  in  the  general  terro^of  that  time,  coming 
from  evil  counsels,  thou  mightest  stand  excused  ;  but  when 
the  nassions  ceased,  didst  thou  repent  T  didm  thuu  recaO 
him  7  Bear  with  me,  nor  deem  it  irksome  from  me,  who 
thy  aun,  that  thtia  I  collect  what  just  indignatioa 


prompts  me  to  speak,  as  a  man  more  desirous  of  witness 
ing  your  amrnamem,  than  of  beholding  you  punished! 
Seeme  it  to  you  glorious,  proud  of  so  many  titles  and  Ok 
soch  men,  that  the  one  whoee  like  no  neighbouring  city 
can  ahow,  you  have  chosen  to  chase  from  among  yon  T 

*  *  A  Comment  on  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,*  h;  Enffb 
lleh,  prlntnl  in  lialy,  hss  jnst  mached  me.  I  am  deHrhted  la 
find  that  this  Moffrophy  or  Love,  however  romaniir . Is  true ! 
In  his  ninth  year,  Dante  was  a  lover  and  a  poet  *  l*he  tender 
sonnet,  free  from  ail  obscurity,  whteh  he  composed  on  Beal- 
riee.  Is  preserved  in  ihe  above  singulsr  volume.  There  eaa 
be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  story  of  Beatrice ;  but  the  eon- 
net  and  the  passfon  most  be  '  classed  among  curiooe  nana* 
ral  phenomena,*  or  how  far  apocryphal,  remains  for  fiitoM 
Inquiry. 


CURIOSITIES  OP 


With  what  triumptui,  with  what  Taloraiis  ciiizen*  ana  joa 
■pJeodid  Y      Your  wi»alih  it  a  removable  and  ancertain 
ihioc ;  your  frae*!*  beautj  will  frow  old ;  your  deiicacy 
ii  tnajneful  and  fcminirM ;  but  these  make  you  noticed  1^ 
th«  fatae  judgmentt  uf  the  pooulace !  Do  ^rou  flnry  in  ynur 
— rchania  and  your  artiate  T    I  vpeak  imprtidenlly  ;  but 
tka  one  are  tenactoualy  avancioua  in  their  servile  tradea ; 
•ad  Art,  which  once  was  so  noble,  and  became  a  aecond 
■ature  atnick  by  the  tatno  arance,  ia  now  41  ciMrrupted, 
and  noihinf  worth  !     Do  you  itlory  in  the  baaenets  and  the 
iatUasnesa  of  thoee  idler*,  who,  becauae  their  ancestors 
are  remembered,  attemfrt  to  raise  up  amoof  you  a  nobilitT 
to  fovem  yiNi,  ever  by  mbbery,  by  treachery ,'by  falsehood^! 
Ah !  miserable  mother !  open  thine  eyes  :  cast  them  with 
MMM  remorae  on  what  Ibou  hast  done,  and  btush,  at  leaat, 
raputed  wise  aa  thou  art,  to  have  had  in  your  errrva  ao 
but  a  choice !    IVHy  not  rather  imitate  the  acta  of  thoee 
cities  who  so  keenly  disputed  merelv  for  the  honour  of  the 
kirth-plaee  of  the  divine  Hiimer  ?    Mantua,  our  neiithboiir, 
eounta  as  the  rreatest  fame  which  remains  for  her,  that 
Virfil  was  a  Mantuan !  and  holds  his  verv  name  in  such 
revere  nee,  that  not  only  in  public  places,  Hut  in  tha  most 
fNrivate,  we  see  his  sculptured  ima^ e !     Yi»u  only,  while 
you  were  made  famous  by  illustrious  men,  you  onlv  have 
ihown  no  care  (or  vour  great  poet.     Your  Dante  AfifH^ieri 
died  in  exile,  to  which  you  unjustly,  envious  of  his  tn>%u 
Mas,  destined  him!    A  crime  not  to  be  remembered,  that 
die  mother  should  bear  an  envious  malifnity  to  the  virtues 
of  a  aon !     Now  cease  to  be  unjust !     He  cannot  do  you 
that,  now  dead,  which  livinf;,  he  never  did  do  to  you !    He 
lies  under  another  sky  than  yours,  and  ycHi  never  can  see 
him  af  hm,  but  on  that  day,  when  all  your  citixena  shall 
view  him,  and  the  (rreal  Remunerator  shall  examine,  and 
riiall  punish !    If  anirer,  hatred,  and  enmity,  are  buried 
with  a  man,  as  it  is  believed,  bei;in  then  to  return  to  your- 
•alf ;  begin  to  be  ashamed  to  have  acted  a^rainst  your  an- 
ewnt  humanity  ;  be^ in,  then,  tn  wish  to  appear  a  moiher, 
•■d  not  a  cold  neiHigent  utep-dame.     Yield  your  tears  to 
joor  son ;  yi«^Id  your  maternal  piety  to  him  whom  once 
jfou  repulsed,  anci,  livin|r«  cast  away  from  you !     At  least 
diink  of  possossini;  him  dead,  and  restore  your  citisenship, 
your  award,  and  your  frace,  to  his  memory.    He  wa»  a 
■un  who  held  vou  in  reverence,  and  thnugh'lonf  an  exile, 
be  always  called  himself,  and  would  be  called,  a  Plnren- 
line !    He  held  vou  ever  above  all  others ;  ever  he  loved 
you !     What  will  ymi  then  do  7    Will  you  remain  <*bsti- 
■ate  in  iniquity  ?    Will  vou  practise  less  humanity  than 
the  barbarians  ?    Yimi  wish  that  the  world  nhould  believe 
that  you  are  the  sister  of  famoo'*  Troy,  and  ihe  dauj^hter 
•f  Rome;   assuredly  the  children  shoiiM  resemble  their 
fathers  and  their  ancestors.     Prism,  in  his  misery,  bought 
the  cor(>se  of  Hector  with  gold ;  and  Rome  would  pojifMtM 
the  bones  of  the  first  Skipio,  and  removed  them  from  L*n- 
temum,  those  bones,  which,  dying,  so  justly  he  had  de- 
nied her.      Seek  then  to  be  the  true  guardian  of  voiir 
Dante,   claim    him!    show  this   humane  feeling,  claim 
him!    you  may  securely  do  this:   I  am  certain  he  will 
not  be    returned  to  vou ;    but    thus  nt  once  you  may 
betray  some  mark  or  compassion,  and,  not  having  him 
again,  still  enjoy  jour  ancient    cruelty !      Alas !    what 
comfort  am  1  bringing  you  !     I  almost  believe,  that  if  the 
dead  could  feel,  the  body  of  Dante  would  ihH  rise  to  re- 
turn to  you,  for  he  is  lymg  in  Ravenna,  whose  hallowed 
Boil  IS  every  where  covered  with  the  ashes  of  saints. 
Would  Danre  quit  this  blessed  company  to  mingle  with  the 
remains  of  those  hatreds  and  iniquities  which  gave  him  no 
rest  in  life  /    The  relics  of  Dante,  even  among  the  bodies 
of  emperors  and  of  martyrs,  and  of  their  illiiffirious  ances- 
tors, is  prixed  as  a  treasure,  for  there  his  works  are  looked 
00  with  admiral  ion ;  those  works  of  which  you  have  not 
vet  known  to  make  yourselves  worthy.     His  birth-olace, 
liis  oriein,  remains  for  you,  spile  of  your  ingratitude !  and 
this,  Ravenna  envies  you,  while  she  glories  in  your  honours 
which  she  has  siialchea  from  you  through  a^ns  yet  to  come  !* 
Such  was  the  deep  emotion  which  opened  B'^rcacrio's 
^art  in  this  senMmcn'al  biographv,  and   which  awoke 
even  shame  and  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  Florentines; 
they  blushed  for  their  old  hatred)*,  and,  wiih  awakened 
sympathies,  they  hastened  to  honour  the  memory  of  their 
gieat  bird.     Bv  order  of  the  citv,  the  Divina  Commedia 
was  publirly  read  and  explained  to  the  peoftle.     B  >rcnc- 
do,  then  sinking  under  the  infirmitie<i  <if  aee,  rotiied  his 
ieparting  ^nius:  still  was  there  marrow  in  the  bone<<  of 
•he  aged  li^,  and  he  engaged  in  the  la^k  of  ronM>osing  his 
»«lebrated  Commentaries  on  the  ZHvina  Comtfudia, 


f  n  this  c*aas  of  $entimentat  hiograpky  I  would  plnca  • 
species  which  the  historian  Carte  noticed  in  hia  literaiy 
travels  on  the  continent,  in  pursuit  uf  his  historical  deagn. 
He  found,  preserved  among  aeveral  ancient  families  ol 
Prance,  their  domestic  annals.  *  With  a  «  arm,  patiiotie 
spirit,  worthy  of  imitation,  they  have  o^ien  careliiny  pre- 
served in  their  families  the  acts  of  their  anci*siors.'  Tluf 
deliysht  and  pride  uf  ibe  modem  Gaub  in  the  great  and 
good  deeds  of  their  aneeatora,  preserved  in  domeaticar- 
chives,  will  be  ascribed  to  tbeir  follv  or  their  vanity ;  yet  ii 
that  M\y  there  may  be  so  much  wudom,  and  in  that  vanity 
there  may  be  so  much  greatness,  that  the  one  will  amply 
redeem  the  other. 

Thu  custom  has  been  rarely  adopted  ansofig  ouraefvet; 
we  have,  however,  a  few  separate  historiea  of  iNmie  andeat 
families,  as  those  of  Mordauat,  and  of  Warren.  One  ol 
the  most  remarkable  ia  *  a  genealocical  history  of  tha 
Houae  of  Yvery,  in  its  different  branches  of  Yvery,  Lavd, 
Perceval,  and  Goumay.'  Two  large  volumes,  closely 
printed,*  expatiatmg  on  the  characters  and  eventa  of  A 
single  family  vrith  the  grave  pomp  of  a  herald,  but  mort 
particularly  the  idolatry  of  the  writer  for  ancient  nobflity, 
and  his  contempt  for  that  growing  rank  in  society  wheal 
he  designatea  as  *  New  Men,*  provoked  the  ridicule  at 
least  of  the  aspersed.f  This  extra«»rdinary  wnHc,  not- 
withstanding its  absurdities  in  its  general  result,  baa  k(l 
behind  a  deep  impression.  Drawn  firom  the  antbeatie 
family  records,  it  is  not  without  interf<st  that  we  tml 
through  its  copious  pagea ;  we  trace  with  a  romantic  sym- 
pathy the  fortunes  of  the  descendants  of  the  House  of 
Yvery,  from  that  not-forgotten  hero  U  vaiUani  jPrrcrsaf 
ehevtiUfr  d«  la  TahU  RonuU^  to  the  Norman  Baron  Asae- 
lin,  sumamed  the  Wolf,  for  his  hravrry  or  his  ferorir^ ; 
thenre  to  the  Cavalier  of  Charles  the  Finvt,  Sir  Phifip 
Percival,  who  having  gloriously  defended  his  cairtle,  was 
at  length  deprived  of  his  lordly  possessions,  hut  never  of 
his  loyalty,  and  died  obacurelv'in  >hr  metrofnilia,  of  a  bro- 
ken heart,  till  we  reach  the  'Polish  Nobleman,  tbe  Lord 
Egmont  of  the  Ge(*rges. 

The  nation  has  lo«t  many  a  nohle  example  of  men  and 
women  acting  a  great  part  on  great  occasions,  and  then 
retreating  to  the  shade  of  privacy  ;  and  we  may  be  con6- 
denl  that  manv  a  name  has  not  been  inscribed  on  the  roil 
of  national  glory  only  from  wanting  a  few  drops  of  ink! 
Surh  domestic  annals'may  yet  be  viewed  in  the  family  r^ 
cords  at  Appleby  Castle  !  A'nne,Cniinters  of  Pembroke,wa8 
a  fflorious  woman  the  descendant  of  two  potent  norlhera 
families,  the  Veteriponts  and  the  Clifford*. — She  lived 
in  a  s'ate  of  regal  magnificence  and  independence,  inhak 
iting  five  or  seven  castles  ;  yet  though  her  magnificent 
spirit  poured  itself  out  in  her  extended  charities,  and  though 
her  independence  mated  that  of  monarch^,  yet  she  herself, 
in  her  domestic  habits,  lived  as  a  hermit  in  her  own  cas- 
tles ;  and  though  only  acquainted  with  her  native  language, 
she  had  cultivated  ner  mind  in  many  part^  of  leammg ; 
and  as  Donne,  in  his  way.  observes,  *  she  knew  how  te 
converse  of  every  thing ;  from  pn  dest«natii>n  to  slea-Mlk.' 
Her  favorite  design  was  to  have  materials  collected  for  the 
hivtnrv  of  those  two  potent  northern  families  to  whom  sho 
was  allied ;  and  at  a  considerable  expense  she  employed 
learned  persons  to  make  collection*  for  this  purpnsei, 
from  the  records  in  the  Tower,  the  Rolls,  and  other  depo- 
sitories of  manuscripts  ;  Gilpin  had  seen  three  large  vo- 
lumes fairly  transcribed.  Anecdotes  of  a  great  variety 
of  characters,  who  had  exerted  themselves  on  very  im- 
portant occasions,  compose  these  family  records— end  in- 
duce one  to  wish  that  the  public  were  in  poeaession  of 

*  This  work  wss  published  in  1742,  and  the  fcarrky  of 
thejie  yoliimes  was  fell  In  Orange's  day.  for  they  oUained  ihea 
the  ronsi<lerahle  price  of  Tour  guineas  ;  some  time  airo  a  tknm 
ropy  was  «old  for  thirty  at  a  sale,  and  a  cheap  ropy  was  »C 
fere<l  to  me  at  twelve  guineas.  The»e  volnmes  ahonki  vvm- 
tain  seventeen  pfirfaiw.  The  flrtt  was  wrinen  by  Mr  Ander- 
son, who.  dying  before  the  second  appearetl,  Li>rd  E/rmom, 
fn>m  the  materials  Anderson  hsd  lefl,  concluded  his  faroliy 
hiMonr— con  pmor- 

♦  Mr  Andf'rpon.  the  writer  of  the  fim  velnme.  was  a  feudal 
enthii«in''l  -  Ite  has  thrown  om  an  odd  noiwin  thnt  th'>  rtim- 
merrlal.  or  the  wealthy  rlans.  hsd  inimdeil  on  the  dienUy  of 
the  unrient  nobility  :  l»tu  aa  wealth  has  mhed  snrh  hirh  prieea 
for  labour.  rommo<1itien.  &r.  it  had  r'^arhed  hs  ne  plus  ultra, 
and  rommerce  fonid  be  carried  on  no  longer  !  He  has  ven. 
lured  o  1  this  amuj^ing  prediction.  '  As  it  is,  therefiire,  evi- 
dent ihai  new  men  will  never  ri«  asnln  in  anjr  age  wiih  such 
adynntagea  of  wealth,  at  least  in  considerable  numbers,  Ibalg 
party  will  gradually  decrease.* 
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rI  ihM  iha  •dueniioii,  lie,  tr, 


af  thll  ctHflfl  (if  afri/iitKiitaf  biafnipJhjI. 
B.4Hrl  P'irc,  ■  WcKtl  tawTcr,  tnd  ■■ 

principle  ..f  the  Picrurnqu.  IP  An.  Th 


RolKrl  Pa.  .■ 


■wr  b«n  eua>i|n«l  10  ih>  pt(i 

If  nrrsd  Ch»rlM  Ihr  Srconii, 

■mnof  WillKfii  il»  Third— hi 

■  fTi<ry  p'liHipli-i.fur'wihsir'iril  of  iIm 


mioii,  lie,  ni  ih«  >if  hi  of  ib*  tkilwr. 

Uiii  lUJin,  jitl  an)  rKlu|intcilil>«  puni-r,  Iheir  (iilitr.  II* 

ftAHTql  Ui*  hmf,  IhvMhe  Lpn  vhi>i  <juii'Ui  juif^ti  kid  ■• 
■mhariiir   ID  iupwin   ihrir  prwipiiaia  I'piniaii ;    ill  tk« 

kin(  of  ihb  nilm  ui  hiw  lh«  nn-  Kid  rdueiiM  of  Ui 
framlchildrFn  dunar  rbv  lifr  and  wiih^'Ul  iha  Cfttinn  of 
Ihric  faldat — a  pirr<i«ali>a  uhknnwn  li>  iha  lawi  of  Em> 

I    i_-jl       ti.  ^i_j.  r_,.i. 1.     .r.  1-1^,^  ,i|h  ih,  ,piii 

b  'ha  lifa  of  ikil 


aiipof  Olmwi^n.      TiKncw 
•d  uf  lau'wrnriam,  and  of  IB  caj 

fcnuSabi'V     :  ".  :.  " 

Tha  fT»K>  raniuri'f ,  Williu>  Bniipek,  ariai  baini  ra 
la  Um  Raridnm  it  Pnnlaml,  had  *  rrani  baMmnTDn 


Icrpnlrrof  rhn  lawa,  Bi  ifldrfirBHeitt  GnuBlrj  finllciBBMt 

of  mininarial  or  mjaL  iaffurape. 

Cicrro,  ibH  Hhm.  ban  inrirmrd  u>  ihai  ihe  aadoM 


..rh  i.n<|.»^aiio.Bbl]r 
..     .1  iba  archifri  of  ihp  Trnplri  hj  i|* 
Bui  ibohiMiirTrif  ihs  indi>idual  na^  nntn 


Tha  •ubmniuii  of  WO     (ira  of  iha  Nubililf  of  B 


4ti  w  Km  JiAb,  whn  Hi  lui 
Vt  hia  faihrr  n>a<lc  Lord  of  lid 
ftrowd  bi  ihr  Pii|»i.  -ho  »-ai  t 
iiwikan.  in  di-rnialinn  of  his  pi 


ia  pDVarlv  of  bn 


ludvd  a  cifHoua  arH  palnnlie  *(Koch,  bj  propoaia^ 
an  addr^aabe  praa^alad  1o  Ihe  Jiin^  lopui  an  iimnadH 
Inp  it»  rTie  r'ant  auw  paaaia*  lo  Iha  Earl  of  Ponland 
le  InrdltlllM,  tc. 

riia  ti>rrrh  pmdueed  auch  an  rffan,  that  iha  mddrvaa 
carrird  un^nimouilv ;  and  Ihvbing,  tbottfh  ha  hi|ihtj 

a  Odfnnifina^  dorlarinx  Ihal  bi;  ihmrid  not  have  ffl^rn 
I  PurilahH  ihtt*  landi,  had  bo  iinafioad  ih^  Hovfo  of 
imnnv  rould  haTu  bpon  concmird  j    *  I  will  IhcraTtra 


hr  rsral 
ohichih 


tod,  thu  '  In  prnriin  or  paai  rtnrbiiani  fruti  bj  ant 
Mrmbar  iif  ihr  priTT  nuDFil,  kc,  mu  a  bifh  eriina  and 
tniidrnrcnnr.'  The  ipHch  nf  Rubi-rt  Pn«  cDBiainnI 
"      'i.lijbul    ■ 


Ihe  ynr  ititi  Rina  VV'ilUam'e  d-iTh.  otiW  Ihii  liita  •  Gl*- 
ria  Caml^^a.  or  iha  •p<-«h  nfa  hold  BFHon  In  parliunni, 
a^intr  ih*  Huieh  prince  of  Waloi/  wirh  ihii  moiio.  Op^ 
HM(  rt  Kicil.  Such  me  iha  rml  chancin  of  Rohcn 
Price,  Ihal  ha  vfm  aiade  a  Walih  judfo  hj  ihe  *en 
anvarrifn  wboao  GiTouriia  pLana  ha  Had  ao  palrioliral^ 

Anoihcr  markrd  eront  in  iha  life  of  Ihia  EnKJIih  palriM 
wva  a  im^id  nnbl*  Bland  hr  mudfli  Bfamar  the  m^al  aiK 
tboriiT,  vhen  in  opposition  to  the  pubJic  food.    Tha  arcref  i 

Prince  uf  Wiki,  iflorwardu  Ororp-  iha  Seoonit,  on  Iha 
birth  of  a  aon.  apprin  in  Ihii  hie  ;  ■n'l  wKrn  Ihe  pnnci 
in  diafTirr  Irft  Ihe  patare.  hit  mral   hithnnii  prnp-ari 

ubioa bin rhiklrrn  andihe  nrinceaawiih  hini;  biil  Ihrhinj- r-  -  -  i,  .       ,,     ,  . 

re  of  lb.  rofal  off-      """er,  Ihai  anwi  oiher.,  Bn-hoti  Huid  onr-  pr"P««  W 


mi*.,  aiHl  m 
alleleJb*am< 


of  ihii  trnlimemlai  biofratAjf  vir  jirAfect* 
[Ikabrih  Hamiinn.      Thi.  .»  la  ban 

era  one.      Omipird  by  hrr  hBioricalw 


like  hrr,  had  eipenenced  ncloi 
f/inta*  Ikr  dm^litrrBf  Jam 


r  aff<«drd  an  endrnre  of 


I  At  FirH.      Her  rrxt  lift 

•.■■  to  hiOF  brFit  /fctt'; 
hl,-niiUhl>ebrrne>lfl. 
mr,  that  it  won  id  raihar 


rnphical  pfnieci  rrnitMb  onr  "f  PlntarrliV  Parillrli,  »mt 
niihi  iDTiir  iha  danfi-r  of  dirplaTini  mnrr  in^rnui^  Ihu 

nake  ihrm  ainilar,  Ihe  moat  wimnnerted  rrrnii  and  A* 
■oat  dialind  feelinti ;  BMt,  lo  kern  hia  parallala  in  (■• 
',  ha  pnbablT  nidr  a  fira  we  of  aiitnMarB- 
irinuliTca  to  help  noi  hia  pair,  irba  Bii|{hi  haa* 


born  Pi^l.  and  jel  nol  ■ 
Onr  Pathar-lind  ia  prodiial  of 


:  G.M 


knifirledfe  ihal  m 


tprini  a<  a  ro.al  p.^ro,.li.e.     I.  now  berair.  ■  Irfai      -"'•  -  ^  ^  ^^'^^^  u",o'd"!n<r'ndr'dX'»1I3J 
nBadRhililr..n,  end   'be  nre  of  their  marriai        *  .  ■>... -r  f  .       .—- .       ....™™...inn    —• 

loornl  of  nihl  In  hia  mtjnilT  aa  kint>  of  thi 


■ni  make  c 


ihroufh  iihKh  a  paralalN 
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CURIOSITIES  OF 


daflerent  object! :  PeUrmrch't  towards  the  glorj  of  the  Ro- 
Btn  name,  Rousteau**  towards  hb  idol  of  a  fiaia  of  oa- 
lore ;  the  one  relixiout,  the  other  un  Hpntfartf  but  nwy  man 
Petrarch*t  epiie  to  Babylon  be  eonaidered,  in  bit  lime,  as 
a  tpectes  o«  free-thuUiioc  *— «Jid  coodudee,  that  *  both 
men  mad,  but  of  a  differ«wt  nature.'  UnqueHtiooablj 
there  were  Teatures  much  alike,  and  almost  peculiar  to 
these  two  literary  characters;  hot  IdoubtiTHurd  has 
eomprehended  them  in  the  parallel* 

I  now  give  a  spedmea  of  those  paraUcls  which  hava 
done  so  much  mischief  in  the  literary  wurid,  when  drawn 
by  a  band  which  covertly  leans  on  one  side.  An  elabo> 
rate  one  of  this  sort  was  composed  by  Longolius  or  Lon- 

Sieil,  between  Bud«us  and  Erasmus.*  This  man, 
ough  of  Dutch  origin,  affected  to  pass  for  a  Frenchman, 
•od,  to  pay  his  court  to  his  chosen  people,  gives  the  pre- 
frrance  obliquely  to  the  French  Budmus ;  tboo^,  to  BMke 
a  show  of  impaniality,  he  acknowledges  that  Franois  the 
Ftfst  had  awarded  it  to  Erasmos ;  but  probably  be  did 
BoC  infer  that  kings  were  the  most  able  reviewers !  This 
parallel  was  sent  forth  during  the  lifetime  of  both  these 
freat  scholars,  wIr»  had  long  been  correspood«tnts,  hut  the 
pnbbcation  of  the  parallel  interrupted  their  friendly  inteiw 
•oorse.  Erasmus  returned  his  complimento  and  thanks 
to  Longolius,  but  at  the  same  time  instmiales  a  gentle 
bint  that  he  was  not  over-pleased.  *  What  pleases  me 
■Mst,'  Rra<«mus  writes,  *  is  the  just  preference  you  have 
given  Budeus  over  me ;  I  confess  you  are  even  too  eco» 
Bomical  in  your  praise  of  him,  as  you  are  too  prodigal  in 
Bune.  I  thank  you  for  informing  me  what  it  is  the  learned 
oasire  to  find  in  me ;  my  selP4ove  suggests  many  little  ea* 
enses,  with  which,  you  obsenre,  I  am  apt  fe/oiMtir  wt^  tU* 
AoCi.  If  I  am  careless,  it  arises  partly  from  my  igno- 
laaee,  and  more  from  my  indolence ;  {  am  so  constituted, 
that  I  cannot  com^oer  my  nature ;  I  precipitate  rather 
than  compose,  and  it  is  far  more  irksome  (or  me  to  revise 
dmn  to  write.' 

This  parallel  between  Erasmus  and  Budmos,  though 
tlm  parallel  iuelf  was  not  of  a  malignant  nature,  yet  dis- 
turbed the  quiet,  and  interrupted  the  friendship  of  both. 
When  Longolius  discovered  that  tbs  Parisian  surpassed 
die  HoHaiider  in  Greek  literature  and  the  knowledge  of 
tlm  civil  law,  and  wrote  more  learnedly  and  kiboriously, 
how  did  thi«  detract  from  the  finer  genius  and  the  varied 
orodition  of  the  more  delightful  writer  7  The  paralUst 
eompares  Erastmus  to  *  a  river  swelling  its  wsters  and  often 
Ofverflowing  its  banks:  Btideus  rolled  <>n  like  a  majestic 
stream,  ever  re»training  its  waves  within  its  bed.  The 
Frenchman  has  more  nerve  and  blood,  and  life,  and  the 
Hollander  more  fulness,  fr*>shness,  and  eoliMir.' 

This  ta^te  for  biofraphieal  paralleU  must  have  reached 
«is  from  Plutarch  ;  and  there  is  someihin£malicio«is  in  our 
nature  which  inclines  us  to  form  eomparative  eatimata, 
nsaslly  with  a  view  to  elevate  one  great  man  at  the  cost  <if 
another,  whom  we  would  secretly  depreciate.  Our  politi- 
cal psrties  at  home  have  often  indulged  in  these  fallacious 
parallels,  and  Piit  and  Pox  once  balanced  the  scales,  not 
by  the  stan'iard  weights  and  measures  which  otight  to 
have  been  used,  but  hy  the  adroitness  of  the  hand  that 
pressed  down  the  scale.  In  literature  these  comparative 
oatimates  have  proved  most  prejudicial.  A  finer  model 
•zists  not  than  the  pnraild  qfDrytien  and  Pope,  by  Jihn- 
na ;  fur  without  designing  anv  imdiie  preference,  his  vigor- 
ous judgment  ha<*  analysed  them  by  his  contrasts,  and  has 
rather  shown  their  diictinctness  than  their  similarity.  But 
literary  paraUeU  usually  end  in  producing  partie* ;  and,  as 
I  have  elsewhere  observed,  often  originate  in  undervalu- 
iug  one  man  of  gf'nius,  (or  his  deficiency  in  some  eminent 
qusliiy  piossessed  by  the  other  man  of  genius ;  they  not 
lUifreauently  proceed  from  adverse  tastes,  and  are  formed 
with  tne  concealed  design  of  estsblishing  some  favourite 
one.  The  world  of  literature  has  been  deeply  infr«ied 
with  tlii!<  folly.  Virgil  probably  was  often  vexed  in  his 
days  by  a  parallel  with  Homer,  and  the  Homeriana  com- 
bated with  the  VirjcilioHM.  Modem  Italy  wss  long  divided 
imo  such  literary  sects  :  a  perpetual  skirmishing  is  carried 
OB  between  the  Ariotlouta  and  the  7\ussts(t ;  snd  feuds 
as  dire  as  those  between  two  Highland  elans  were  raided 
oonceming  the  PetrarrJnaU  and  the  CktahreritlM.  Old 
CameUle  lived  to  b  tw  his  venerable  genius  before  a  paral- 
kl  with  Roane;  snd  no  one  ha^  suffered  more  unjustly  by 
■ueh  arbitrary  criticisms  than  Pspe,  for  a  strange  unnatii- 
fal  civil  war  has  often  been  renewed  between  the  Dnf4enm 
^0t§  and  the  Popists.  Two  snen  ef  great  genius  should 
•  ft  to  noiieed  by  JofUm  to  Us  tab  of  Enaoras,  voL  I,  pi  MOi 


never  be  depreciated  hj  the  misapplied 
parallel ;  on  such  occasions  we  ought  to 
lliey  are  megis  jwres  fuom 


«ra 


with  SB 


THB   FBABL  BIBLBa,  AVS  SIX  TaOUSAjm  WMMATMi 

As  a  literary  coriosity,  I  notice  a  sobiect  windi  Hwhl 
rather  enter  into  the  hiatorv  of  reliWon.  It  relatos  to3w 
axiraorduiary  state  of  our  fenglisb  Bibles,  whidi  wore  ftr 
some  time  suffered  to  be  so  corrupted  that  no  books  ew 
jei  swarmed  with  such  innumerable  errata ! 

These  errata  unquestionably  were  in  great  nnrt 
tary  commissions,  passages  mterpolated,  andniei 
forged  for  certain  purposes ;  sometimes  to 
new  creed  of  a  half^hatched  aeet,  and  soaaeiinM 
intention  to  destroy  all  acriptaral  authority  hj  a 
or  an  omission  of'  texts— 4he  whole  was  lou  open  to  the 
optMM  or  the  malignity  of  the  editors,  who,  probably,  bho 
certain  ingenious  wins  merchants,  eonirivcd  toneeomo* 
date  <  the  waters  of  life*  to  their  custonsers'  peculiar  taste. 
They  had  also  a  project  of  prinlinff  Bibles  as  elMaply  and 
in  a  form  as  contracted  as  tbey  possibly  could  far  the  cem» 
mon  people;  and  ihev  proceeded  till  it  nearly  ended  with 
having  no  bible  at  all :  and,  as  Fuller,  in  bis  •  Mixt  Can* 
templations  on  better  Tiroes,'  alluding  lo  this  < 
with  not  one  of  his  lucky  quibbles,  obeervee,  •  The 
arist  of  the  Bible  hath  caused  the  smolf  wriamg  of  lbs 
Bible.' 

This  extraordinary  attempt  on  the  Engliab  Bible  bogM 
even  before  Charles  the  First's  dethronement,  and  probn> 
biy  arose  from  an  unusual  demand  for  Biblee,  no  the  see> 
tarian  fanaticism  was  increasing.  Printing  of  Snglisb  Bk 
bles,  was  an  article  of  open  trade ;  every  one  printed  at 
the  loweet  price,  and  as  fast  as  their  presses  would  allow. 
Even  those  who  were  dignified  as  *  his  Majesty's  I*rmtei^ 
were  aasnng  theae  manufaeturrrs ;  for  we  nave  an  ai 
of  a  scandalous  onussinn  by  them  of  the  imponaat 
live  in  the  seventh  coounaiidment !  the  printers 
moned  before  the  court  of  High  Comnuosion,  and  ibia  ««l 


served  to  bind  ibero  in  a  fine  of  three  iboueand  pounds. 
A  prior  circumsUnee,  indeed,  had  occurred,  whicbimltto- 


ed  the  government  to  be  more  vigilant  on  the  Bibbeal 
press.  The  learned  Usher,  one  day  hastening  lo  preach 
at  Paul's  Cross,  entered  the  shop  fif  one  c^ihe  siationeia 
as  booksellers  were  then  called,  and  inquiring  for  a  Bible 
of  the  London  edition,  when  he  came  to  look  fbr  bw  text, 
to  bis  astonishment  and  his  horror,  he  discovered  that  tbs 
verse  was  omitted  in  the  Bible!  This  gave  the  first  occa« 
sion  of  complaint  to  the  king  of  the  insulTtirablo  negligencs 
and  incapacity  of  the  Lowion  press;  an<l,  says  ih^  manu- 
script writer  of  this  anecd(*te,  firsl  bred  that  great  roniesl 
which  followed,  between  tlie  University  of  Cambridge  and 
Uie  London  stationtfrs,  about  the  right  of  printing  B;Mes.* 

Tlie  secret  bibliogra|ihical  history  of  these  limes  would 
show  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  press  in  this  new  trade 
of  Bibles.  The  writer  of  a  cunoiis  pamphlet  exposes  the 
combination  of  those  cslled  the  king's  r>rinirrs,  with  their 
contrivances  to  keep  op  the  firices  of  Bibles ;  their  mrres* 
pondences  wiih  the  book-selli'rs  of  Sotiilanil  and  DubUn, 
by  which  means  they  retained  the  privilege  in  their  own 
hands ;  the  king's  Mjntdon  ••rinters  got  B  btes  printed 
cheaper  at  Edinburgh.  In  1623,  when  fiilio  Bibles  wers 
wanted,  the  Cambridge  printers  M»ld  them  at  ten  shillings 
in  quires ;  on  this  the  L<tnd>n**rs  set  six  printing  houses  at 
work,  and,  to  annihilate  the  Cambrtdgians  pc inted  a  simi* 
\ar  folio  Bible,  but  sold  with  it  five  hun«lied  rpuvit  Roman 
Bibles,  and  five  hundred  qnartt  Englith.  at  five  ahiilmgs  a 
book ;  which  proved  the  ruin  of  the  o  i>»  Bib'rs,  by  keep- 
ing them  down  under  the  cost  price.  Another  cnm|Mrt*- 
ti«»n  arose  among  those  who  printed  English  BiMes  in 
Hollsnd,  in  dmodeeiimat  with  an  English  ccdonhon,  for  half 
the  price  even  of  the  lowest  in  Lrmdon.  Twelve  thonn* 
and  of  these  duodoeima  Bibles,  with  notes,  fabricated  in 
Holland,  usually  by  our  fugitive  sectariana,  were  sf^sedby 
the  king's  printers,'  as  contrary  to  the  statute.f  8uch  was 
this  shameful  war  of  Bibles— folios,  quartos,  and  uJodec>> 
mos,  even  in  the  days  of  Chnries  the  First.  The  public 
spirit  of  the  rising  sects  was  the  real  occasion  of  these  in- 
creased demands  for  Bibles. 

•  Hari.  MS,  MBS. 

f  Scimiila,  fir  s  Light  broken  into  darks  Warebooass:  ef 
some  Primers,  sleeping  Suiioners.  and  romMoing  BookssU* 
iers :  In  which  I*  only  a  touch  of  their  flireKallhig  ami  ingrosa 
Ins  ofBoolcs  in  Patterns,  ami  rav^ing  them  to  excewive  prisss 
LeA  to  the  cnnsfderstion  or  the  >iigh  and  honourable  Houss  ol 
Parlhimeni.  now  assembled.  London :  2Vo  where  to  be  asli. 
buisomswberstobsglvsn.    IML' 
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■noibn'  lea.  aad  ai  laat  11  wax  coiKluded  lo  ba  oiij  anaa, 
far  Ihw  alranie  raaaon,  Ihat  Bah  waa  br«tbl  frian  JeridM 
to  Jeruaalaai  Barbel !  Saldoa  obHmd,  Ihal  <  paaaiMj 
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I  fnr  lliiiHipim»orihiMrar«ralhi«ory.     Thayen-     ^  pa'rafraphicaj  narka  and    aMmina]  anrani  aad 
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■aleaofiheir  BiUaa; 

_„. .^,_ ...... . iphinf  o<rer  olbera,  oat  of  (hrir 

(MdUewa  in  Ihnr  irral  fricDda  and  puraa.  aa  if  Ihry 
— ive  lawlMa  and  fm,  both  frooi  odrnfa  luj  puniahBKal.t 
Tbia  Marehomal  Niwdham  ia  aaAnaiHly  noiarioDa,  and 
feliaeerFi  hialory  ia  probabl*  true;  for  in  aMnvuriuaPb 
iiicua  of  ihia  natirinciplad  CobbMI  </  hia  day,  I  l«iBd  an 
alabonie  puir  af  an  ailiiinn,  pnMkhed  ky  iba  aBaahj- 
panlor  in  Ihia  Worthy  and  hia  Wife ! 

•  O  Oatranl*a  Latiar  a  Iha  EatI  of  licaAad,  Vol.  I,  p. 

XtbA  MS.  Tsn 
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CURIOSITIES   OF 


fkiwiicwm,  ]ret  I  diaeovered  in  hb  Dianr  iHat  he  wmi  a 
vWiofiary  in  iiiii  cooaiiiutioa,  macerating  bis  body  hy  pri- 
fate  faats,  and  *|»irifualisiiig  in  search  of  ment  iigna, 
Tbeae  ascetic  penancea  were  afterward*  aucceeded  in  the 
Mlion,  by  an  em  of  hypocritical  sanciity;  and  we  may 
trace  ibia  la«t  eiage  of  insanity  and  of  imroorahty, 
doeinf  with  inipieiy.  This  would  be  a  dreadful  picture 
f£  religioa,  if  for  a  nKNnent  we  supposed  thai  it  were 
rafijrien ;  ibat  consolatory  power  which  has  its  souree  in 
•or  ftseimyrs,  arid  according  to  the  deriratioQ  of  iia  expres* 
live  term,  hmda  mtm  togtiher.  With  us  it  was  seetarism, 
whose  origin  and  causes  we  shall  not  now  touch  on,  which 
broke  out  into  so  many  monstrous  shapes,  when  every  pre* 
lead  I'd  reformer  was  guided  br  his  own  peculiar  fancies : 
we  hare  hved  lo  prove  that  folly  and  wickedness  are  rarely 
•baotete. 

The  age  of  Sir  Symoods  D'Ewes,  who  lived  through 
the  times  o(  Charles  the  First,  was  religious ;  for  the  cJia« 
roeler  of  this  monarch  had  all  the  seriousness  and  piety 
■ot  found  in  tho  btnkommkf  and  carelees  indecorums  of 
hit  father,  whose  manners  of  the  Scottish  court  were 
■Maided  on  the  gaities  of  the  French,  from  the  andeat  in- 
tercourse of  the  French  and  Scottish  governments.  But 
this  religious  age  of  Charles  the  First  presents  a  strange 
eooCrast  with  the  licentiousness  which  subsequently  pr«»> 
vailed  among  the  people ;  there  seems  to  be  a  secret  con- 
nexion between  a  religious  and  an  irreligious  period  ;  the 
ksvity  of  fiopolar  feeling  is  driven  to  and  fro  by  its  reaction ; 
when  man  has  been  once  taught  to  contemn  his  mere  hu- 
■lanity,  his  abstract  fancies  open  a  secret  by-path  to  his 
^sumed  salvation ;  he  wanders  till  he  is  lost— ne  trembles 
lUI  he  doles  in  melanrholy— >he  raves  till  Truth  itself  is  no 
longer  imrnnt able.  The  li%nsition  to  a  very  opposite  stale 
is  equally  ra|)id  and  vehement.  Such  is  the  history  of  man 
wben  hill  Religion  is  founded  on  misdirected  fodings,  and 
•ueh  too  is  the  reactioa  so  constantly  operating  in  all  hu- 
■ktn  afTairi*. 

The  writer  of  this  diary  did  not  belong  to  those  non- 
conformifts  who  arranged  themseles  in  hostility  to  the  es- 
tablished r«ligif»n  and  political  government  of  our  country. 
A  private  gentleman  and  a  phlrgmatic  antiquary,  Sir 
Sjnmmds  withal  was  a  zealous  Church-of  Encland  pro- 
testani.  Tet  amidst  the  mystical  allusions  of  an  age  of 
religiouK  ci>ntrnversie8,  we  see  these  close  in  the  scenes 
we  are  ab<itit  to  open,  and  find  this  quiet  gentleman  tor- 
menlins  himnelf  and  his  lady,  by  watching  for  *  certain 
tndtnt  mark*  and  aignt  of  an  asmranee  for  a  better  life ;' 
with  I  know  not  how  many  distinct  sorts  of  '  Graces.' 

I  eivc  an  fxtract  from  the  mamiscript  diary. 

•  I  s|»**nt  this  day  chiefly  in  private  fofthn^,  P™yer,  and 
Other  religions  exercises.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I 
ever  practised  ihts  duly,  having  always  before  declined  it, 
by  reason  of  the  papists'  superstitious  abuses  of  it.  I  had 
partakfH  f<»rmfrly  o^  public  fiMlt^  hut  never  knew  the  use 
and  bent* fit  of  the  same  duty  f»erformed  alooe  in  secret,  or 
with  (•thersofmine  own  family  iu  private.  In  these  par- 
ticulars, I  had  mv  knowledge  much  enlarged  by  the  reli- 

F'ous  converse  I  enjoyed  at  Alhitry-Lodge,  for  there  also 
shortly  after  entered  upon yramin^  on  evidence  of  m€trka 
mad  ngne  far  my  oMHtranee  of  a  better  life. 

*  I  found  much  benefit  of  mv  MtcretfaMxng^  from  a  learned 
discourse  on  fasting  by  Mr  Henry  Mason,  and  observed 
his  rule,  that  Christians  ought  to  sit  s<mietimes  apart  for 
their  ordinary  humiliation  and  fasting,  and  so  intend  to 
cootiniie  ihe  same  course  as  long  as  my  health  will  permit 
me.  Tet  did  I  vary  the  limes  and  duration  of  my  fastinir. 
At  find,  before  I  had  finitihed  ike  fnarke  and  ngm  qf  my 
mmttranne  of  a  hetttr  h/e,  vohirh  $ertdiny  and  oearch  eo$t  me 
mme  three-*eore  day*  of  fatting  ^  I  performed  it  some  limes 
tvrtce  in  the  space  of  five  weeks,  then  once  each  month,  or 
•  Utile  sooner  or  later,  and  then  also  I  sometimes  ended 
the  ditties  of  the  day,  and  took  some  little  food  about  three 
oif  the  clock  in  the  aflemoon.     But  for  divers  years  last 

rist,  I  constantly  abstained  from  all  food  the  whole  day. 
fasted  till  xupper-iime,  about  six  in  the  evening,  and  spent 
ordinarlv  shout  eitrht  or  nine  hours  in  the  performance  of 
religious  duties ;  one  part  of  which  was  prayer  and  eon^ 
feition  of  Mn».  to  m  hich  end  I  wrote  down  a  rjdalogue  of 
atf  my  known  eine^  orderly.  These  were  all  sins  of  tn- 
(bmtty  ;  for,  thnuieh  Go<l*s  grace,  I  was  so  far  from  al- 
fowins  myself  in  the  practice  and  commission  of  any  oefiMi/ 
iin,  as  I  durst  not  take  upon  me  any  eonirotieraia/  nns,  as 
osory,  cardinc,  diceing,  mixt  dancing,  and  the  like,  be- 
pause  I  was  in  mine  own  judgment  oersuaded  thay  were 


tmiawful.  Till  I  had  finished  mv  asmiranin  first  ia  Bag' 
linh  and  afterwards  in  Latin,  wiin  a  krge  and  elaboraia 
preface  in  Latin  also  to  it;  I  spent  a  great  part  of  tha di^ 
at  that  work,  lie. 

*  Saturday,  December  1,  16S7,  I  devoted  my  oaaal 
course  of  aeerei  featUng,  and  drew  divers  Mgn§  <^  miy  as* 
turanee  of  a  better  iifct  from  the  gr«es  of  reptniance,  Hav> 
mf  before  gone  through  the  graces  of  knowledse,  fiuik, 
hope,  love,  zeal,  patience,  humility,  and  joy ;  ami  drawiag 
several  marfcf  from  them  on  like  days  of  humibaiioa  fir 
the  greater  part.  My  dear  wife  baginning  also  to  draw 
matt  errlom  mgn»  of  her  own  future  happiness  after  death 
from  §ever^  gnuxt. 

*  Jantmry  19, 16X8. — Saturda?  I  spent  in  secpt  hnmifia- 
tion  and  fastings,  and  finished  sty  acAofs  mamranee  to  a 
ftsffcr  (t/s,  coositting  of  three  score  and  fuur  signs,  or  marks 
drawn  from  smero/  grace*.  I  made  some  'small  alteratioai 
ia  those  tigns  afterwards  ;  and  when  I  turned  them  into 
the  Latin  tongue,  I  enriched  the  margent  with  furtber 
proof»  and  entthmAea,  I  found  much  comfort  and  repos- 
edness  of  spirit  from  them,  which  shows  the  denlisb 
sophisms  of  the  papists,  anabaptists,  and  pseudo-Lmhcr* 
ans,  and  profane  atheisiical  men,  who  wmj  that  ossMrmMt 
brings  forth  presumption,  and  a  careless  wicked  Kfe.  Tnm 
when  men  pretend  to  the  end,  and  not  use  the  means. 

*  My  wi^  joined  with  me  in  a  private  day  otfoMling  and 
drew  mvmd  ngna  and  markaby  my  kelp  ana  matiataneetfot 
har  aamrmee  la  a  better  Kfe* 

This  was  an  era  of  religious  diaries,  particularly  among 
the  non-conformists ;  but  they  were,  as  we  see,  used  bv 
others.  Of  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  1678, 
wa  are  toM,  that  *  She  kept  a  diary,  and  took  counseb  with 
two  persons,  whom  she  called  her  ssaTs  friendaJ  Sha 
called  prayers  kaaarft  ease,  for,  such  she  found  theau 
*  Her  own  lord,  knowing  her  hamra  ef  prayers,  once  cod* 
veyed  a  goodly  minister  into  a  sseref  pfaes  within  hearing, 
who,  being  a  ir.an  ver^  able  to  judge,  much  admired  her 
humble  firrvency ;  for  in  praying  aha  prayed  ;  but  whea 
she  did  not  with  an  audible  voies,  her  sighs  snd  xroant 
might  be  heard  at  a  good  distance  from  the  closet.*  Wa 
are  not  suprised  to  discover  this  practice  of  religious  dia* 
ries  among  the  more  puritanic  sort ;  what  they  were  wa 
may  gather  from  this  oescripfion  of  one.  Mr  ^nhn  Jane- 
way  *  kept  a  diary,  in  which  he  wrote  down  every  etenimg 
what  the  frame  of  hi*  tpirit  had  been  all  that  day  ;  he  took 
notice  what  incumea  he  had,  what  pr^  he  rereived  in  his 
spiritual  traffic ;  what  retuma  came  from  that  far  country ; 
what  ansioers  of  prayer,  what  deadness  and  flatness  of 
spirit,'  ^.  And  so  we  find  of  Mr.  J<»hn  Carter,  that  *  He 
kept  a  dm-book  and  eosf  vpkia  aecamntt  with  God  every 
day.'*  To  such  wordly  notions  had  thev  humiliated  the 
spirit  of  religion  ;  and  this  style,  and  this  mode  of  religion, 
has  long  been  continued  amoof  us.  even  amonc  men  of 
superior  acquisitions  ;  as  witness  the  *  Spiritual  Diary  and 
Soliloques'  of  a  learned  physician  within  our  own  times. 
Dr.  Rutty,  which  is  a  great  curiosity  of  the  kind. 

Such  was  the  domestic  slate  of  many  well  meaning 
families  they  were  rejectinx  with  the  utmost  abhorrenes 
every  resemblance  to  what  they  called  the  iddatry  of  Rome, 
while,  in  fact,  the  gloom  of  the  monastic  ceil  was  s>ettbng 
over  the  houses  of  these  melancholy  puritans.  Private 
fasts  were  more  than  ever  practised  ;  and  a  ladv  said  to 
be  eminent  for  her  genius  aind  learning,  who  oiii lived  this 
era,  declared  that  she  had  nearly  lost  her  life  throufh  a 
preval(*nt  notion  that  no  fatperaom  could  get  to  Heaven ; 
and  thus  spoiled  and  wasteo  her  body  thrmirh  excessive 
fastings.  A  qiiaker,  to  prove  the  text  that  *Man  shall  not 
live  6y  bread  o/bne,  but  by  the  word  of  God.'  persisted  ia 
refusing  his  meals.  The  literal  text  proved  for  him  a  dead 
letter,  and  this  practical  commentator  died  by  a  metaphor. 
This  qiiaker,  however  was  not  the  only  victim  to  the  lettsir 
of  tht  text  ;  for  the  famous  Origen,  bv  interpreting  in  too 
literal  a  way  the  13th  verse  of  the  19th  of  St  Matthew, 
which  alludes  to  those  persons  who  become  eunuchs  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  his  own  hands  armed  himself, 
against  himself,  as  is  sufficiently  known.  *Retoaman»  a 
not  mouiona  P  The  parliament  afterwards  had  both  peri- 
odical and  occasional  fasts;  and  Charies  the  First  oppos- 
ed '  the  hypocritical  fast  of  every  Wednesday  in  the  month 
by  appointing  one  for  the  second  Friday  :*  the  two 


*  The  Lives  of  sundry  eminent  Persons  In  this  later  Age ; 
by  Samuel  Clarke.  Fo  \$6^  A  rars  volums,  with  curious 
oortraits. 
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pj  partiefl,  who  wcra    kuBferiaf  and  thnting  fiir  Mch 
other's  blood,  wen  fastiof  in  apiie  om  agaimt  ibe  other! 

With'Hit  iiiquirinf  into  ilie  causes,  even  if  wo  iKonpht 
that  we  couU  ucertsin  ibem,  of  that  frig biful  diMoluiioo  of 
religion  which  to  km^  pretailcd  in  our  country,  and  of 
which  the  very  comipiioo  it  has  loft  behind  MiU  breeds  in 
monstrous  shapes,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ubserre,  that  the 
destruction  uf  the  monarchy  and  the  eodesiastiad  order 
was  a  moral  earthquake,  orertuming  ail  minda,  and  open* 
ing  all  changes.  A  theological  U^oroachy  was  substimtod 
b^  the  sullen  and  proud  ascetics  who  ascended  into  power. 
These,  wiihuut  wearyins  themselves,  wearied  all  othvrs, 
and  triumphed  over  each  other  by  their  mutual  obscurity. 
The  two  irreat  irianis  in  this  theological  war  were  the  fa- 
mous Richard  Baxter  and  Dr  Owen.  They  both  wrote  a 
library  of  books ;  but  the  endless  controversy  between 
them  was  the  extraordinary  and  incomprehensiMe  subject, 
whether  the  death  of  Chnst  was  aohttio  ^pudeMf  or  only 
tantundem  ;  that  is,  whether  it  was  a  payment  of  the  mry 
thing,  which  by  law  we  ou|(ht  to  have  paid,  or  of  some- 
thing heUi  by  God  to  be  equivalent.  Such  was  tho  point 
on  which  this  debate  between  Owen  and  Baxtar,  lasted 
without  end. 

Yet  these  metaphysical  absurdities  were  harmlasSf  eom- 
pared  to  what  was  passing  among  the  more  hot  fanatics, 
who  were  for  acting  the  wild  fancies  which  their  melan- 
choly brains  engendered  ;  men,  who  from  the  places  into 
which  tliey  had  thrust  fbemselves,  might  now  be  called 
*  the  higher  orders  of  society  !*  These  two  parties  alike 
sent  forth  an  evil  spirit  to  walk  among  the  multitude.— 
Every  one  would  become  his  own  law-maker,  and  even 
his  own  prophet ;  the  meanest  aspired  to  give  bis  name  to 
his  sect.  All  things  were  to  be  put  into  motion  according 
to  the  Sr.  Vitus*s  dance  of  the  last  new  saint.  *  Away 
with  the  Law  !  which  cuts  oflT  a  man's  legs  and  then  bub 
him  walk !'  cried  one  from  his  pulpit.  *  Let  believers  sm 
as  fast  as  they  will,  they  have  a  fountain  open  to  wanh 
Uiem,'  declared  another  trncher.  We  had  the  BrmmisCs, 
from  Robert  Brown,  the  Fanciste,  from  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
then  wc  sink  do%vn  to  Mr  Traske,  Mr  Wilkinson,  Mr 
Robinson,  and  H.  N.,  or  Henry  Nicholas,  of  the  Family 
of  Love,  besides  Mrs  Hutchinson,  and  the  Orindletonian 
family,  who  preferred  'motions  to  motives,'  and  conve- 
niently assumed,  that  •  their  spirit  is  not  to  be  tried  by  the 
Scnpture,  bur  the  Scripture  by  their  spirit.'  Edwards, 
the  author  of  <  Gangrena,'  the  adversary  of  Milton,  whosa 
work  may  still  be  preaerved  for  its  curiosity,  though  im- 
morulised  by  the  scourge  of  genius,  has  furnished  a  list  of 
about  two  hundred  of  such  sects  in  these  times.  A  divine 
of  the  Church  of  Rnffland  observed  to  a  great  secretary, 
'You  talk  of  the  idolatry  of  Rome;  but  each  of  you,when- 
ever  you  have  made  and  set  up  a  calf,  will  dance  about 
It.' 

This  confusion  of  relietons,  if,  indeed,  these  pretended 
modes  of  faith  could  be  classed  among  religions,  disturbed 
the  consotences  of  good  men,  who  reiid  themselves  in  and 
out  of  their  vacillating  creed.    It  made,  at  last,  even  one 
ofthepurirans  themselves,  who  had  formerly  complained 
that  tney  hail   not  enjoyed  sufficient  freedom  under  the 
bishops,  cry  out  against  *  this  cursed  intolerabia  intolera- 
tion.'    Anil  the  fact  is,  that  when  the  presbyterians  bad 
fixed  themselves  into  the  government,  they  puoBshed  seve- 
ral treatises  against  toleration !    The  oarallel  between 
these  wild  notions  of  reform,  and  those  or  another  charac- 
ter, run  closely  together.     About  this  time  well-meaning 
persons,  who  were  neither  enthusiasts  from  the  ambition 
of  founding  sects,  nor  of  covering  their  immorality  by  their 
mnpieiy,  were  infected  with  the  rtUgiota  msmno.    One 
case  may  stand  for  many.    A  Mr  Greswold,  a  gentleman 
of  Warwickshire,  whora  a  Brownist  had  by  degrees  en> 
ticed  from  his  parish  church,  was  afterwards  persuaded  to 
return  to  it — but  he  returned  with  a  troubled  mind,  and 
lost  in  the  prevalent  theological  contests.    A  horror  of  his 
future  existence  shut  him  out,  as  it  were,  from  his  present 
one:  retiring  into  his  own  house,  with  his  chiUrrn,  ha 
coased  to  communicate  with  the  living  worid.    He  had 
bis  food  put  in  at  the  window ;  and  when  his  children  lay 
aick,  he  admitted  no  one  fur  their  relief.    His  bouse,  at 
length,  was  forced  open ;   and  they  foand  two  children 
dead,  and  the  father  confined  to  his  bed.   He  had  mangled 
his  bible,  and  cut  out  the  titles,  contents,  and  every  thing 
but  the  very  text  itself;    fiir  it  seerotf  that  he  thought  that 
every  thing  human  was  sinful,  and  ha  conceived  that  the 
Mica  aftha  books  and  iha  ccotanta  of  iha  ehaplars,  war*  | 


lo  be  cut  out  uf  tho  sacred  Saripliiraay  aa  having 
composed  by  men.* 

More  terrible  it  was  when  the  insanitv,  which  had  nitli* 
erto  been  more  confined  to  the  better  oasses,  burst  forth 
among  the  common  people.  Were  we  to  dwell  minutelj 
on  this  period,  we  should  start  from  the  picture  ^iih  hap> 
ror :  we  might,  perhaps,  console  ourselves  with  a  dii»ba- 
lief  of  its  trnih  ;  but  the  drug  tlniugh  bitter  in  the  mouth 
we  must  soflBetimes  digest.  To  observe  the  extent  tm 
which  the  populace  can  proceed,  disfranchised  of  law  and 
religion,  wiU  always  leave  a  memorable  recollection. 

What  occurred  in  the  French  revolution  had  haf*pened 
bete— an  age  of  impiety !    Society  itself  seemed  iiissijyed| 
(ir  every  tie  uf  private  affection  and  of  public  duty  was  un* 
oosened.    Even  nature  was  strangely  nolated!    From 
the  first  opposition  to  itfe  decorous  ceremonies  of  the  n»> 
tional 'church,  by  the  simple  puritans,  tho  next  stage  waa 
that  of  ridicule,  and  the  last  of  obkiqiiy.    They  began  by 
calling  the  surplice  a  linen  rag  on  the  back ;  baptism  a 
Christ-cross  on  a  baby's  face ;  and  the  organ  was  likened 
lu  the  bellow,  the  grunt,  and  the  barking  w  the  respeciiva 
animals.    They  actually  baptised  horses  in  churches  at 
the  fonts ;  and  the  jest  of  that  day  was,  ihat  the  Reformn* 
tion  was  now  a  th«»rough  one  in  England,  since  our  norsea 
went  to  church.t     St  Paul's  cath^ral  was  tiuned  into  a 
market,  and  the  aisles,  the  communinn  table,  and  the  altar« 
served  for  the  foulest  purposes.     The  liberty  which  every 
one  now  assumed  of  delivering  his  own  opinions  led  to  acta 
so  execrable,  that  I  caa  find  no  parallel  for  them  exeepi  in  ih« 
mad  times  of  the  Freach  Revohition.     Some  maintained 
that  there  existed  no  dbtinctiun  between  moral  good  and 
moral  evil ;  and  that  every  man's  actions  were  prompted 
by  tho  Creator.    Prostitution  was  professed  as  a  religioua 
act ;  a  glaxier  was  declared  to  be  a  prophet,  and  ibe  wo- 
man he  cohabited  with  was  said  lo  be  ready  to  Ke  in  «>f  tha 
Messiah.    A  man  married  his  father's  wile.    Murdeis  ol 
the  m<tst  extraordinary  nature  were  occurring ;  vne  womaa 
crucified  her  mother,  another  in  imitation  of  Abraham  rn- 
crificed  her  child ;  we  hear,  too,  of  parriciiloe.     Amidst 
the  slaughters  of  civil  wars,  spoil  and  blf»od  bad  accua* 
tomed  the  people  to  oontemplale  the  most  horrHiie  scenes. 
One  mad-man  of  the  many,  we  find  drinking  a  health  cm 
his  knees,  in  the  midst  ol  a  town,  *  to  tho  devil !  that  H 
might  bo  said  that  his  family  should  not  be  extinct  withont 
doing  some  infamous  act.'    A  Scotchman,  coe  Alexander 
Agnew,  commonly  called  '  Jock  of  broad  Scotland,'  whom 
one  cannot  call  an  atheist,  for  he  does  imt  seem  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  Creator,  nor  a  future  state,  had  a 
shrewdness  of  local  humour  in  his  strange  notions.    Omit* 
ting  some  offensive  things,  others  as  strange  may  exhibit 
the  state  to  which  the  reaction  of  a  hypocntical  system  ol 
religion  bad  driven  tha  common  peoda.     Jock  of  brtMul 
Scotland  said  he  was  nothing  in  Uod's  comnmn,  for  God 
had  given  him  nothing ;  he  was  no  more  obliged  to  God 
then  to  the  devil,  for  God  was  very  greedy.    Kvilher  God 
nor  the  devil  gave  the  fruits  uf  the  ground ;  the  wives  of 
the  country  gave  him  his  meat.    When  ashed  wherein  ha 
believed,  lie  answered,  *  He  believed  in  white  mesl,  water, 
and  salt.    Christ  waa  not  God,  for  he  came  into  the  world 
after  it  was  made,  and  died  aa  other  men.'    He  dec  lared 
that  *  he  did  not  know  whether  (3od  or  the  deril  had  tha 
greatest  power,  but  he  thought  the  devil  was  the  greatest. 
When  I  die,  let  God  and  the  devil  strive  for  my  soul,  and 
let  him  that  is  strongest  take  it.'    He  no  doubt  had  been 
taught  by  the  presbytery  to  mock  religious  rites ;  and  when 
desired  to  give  God  thanks  for  his  meat,  he  said,  *  Take  a 
sackful  of  prayers  to  tha  mill  and  grind  them,  and  taka 
your  breakfast  of  them.'    To  others  he  said,  *  I  will  give 
you  a  two-pence,  to  prav  until  a  boll  of  meal,  and  ona 
stone  of  butter,  (all  from  lieavea  through  the  house  rigging 
to  you.'    When  bread  and  cheese  were  laid  on  the  ground 

^  The  Hypocille  Ascoversd  and  cored,  by  Bam.  TorshalL 
4to,1044. 

t  There  is  s  pamphlet  which  reoonis  a  strange  farL  *]fews 
from  Puwies :  or  ine  new  Reforroatkm  of  the  Army,  wiih  a 
true  Relatk>n  of  a  Colt  that  was  foaled  fai  the  Cathedral  Churrh 
of  8i  Paul,  in  London,  and  how  k  waa  publiquely  baptize*!, 
and  the  name  (because  a  held  Colt)  waa  calrad  BaaLRex  * 
1010  *  The  water  they  sprinkled  from  the  aoldier*s  helmet  on 
this  occasion  is  described.  The  same  ectufied  elsewhere. 
A«e  Foulis*s  History  of  the  Plola,  he,  of  our  pretended  Sahics 
Tlieae  men  who  baptised  horaea  and  pics  hi  the  name  of  tlte 
Trinity,  aanr  Paahna  when  they  marched.  Doe  cannot  easily 
comprehemi  the  n«ora  of  flmaiiciim,  ezcspl  whan  we  Wua 
that  thsy  laAiasd  to  pay  lama  I 
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W  him,  h*  n«l. '  in  kin  Ihi*,  I  will  long  <^r;  to  Gal  Iw. 


UeM  ihinn  Iliwe  ionj  •bahin  mr  (»p,'  hs  nid.  Jock 
if  bmd  ScwIuhI  kcdk  lo  li»™  bnn  ons  of  lh«a  who 
inuina  ihii  Gnd  thauM  hmn  rurabhsl  iIwbi  wiib  but. 
«k£i  rradv  Ixiknl. 

Tha  rmnrannt  ttmor  ihcn  wnrkinf  in  tha  niiut*  of 
■■■  pM|jle  in  nvVnt  b?  ihei[oT7  loW  hyClimnnWilkiT 
•f  Uh  •■■tdirr  who  antarcd  &  ctiiirch  vtlh  a  knlani  ud  t 
oajle  bumini  ia  ii.  ind  in  Ihe  oihcr  huid  ruir  eandln 
•M  lifbtad.  He  niil  ba  cana  lo  dalirrr  hii  mMMna  (ma 
Qui,  ami  ahair  it  bj  tbu*  i^pn  of  rutillaa.  Drinn  inio 
Iht  ehurrhrird,  uil  tha  inM  blowiai  urtmf,  ha  cuuM  not 
kiBdla-hueuidlei,  ud  Iha  wiw  proJAct  »■•  awliwuilly 
GompdMio  eomluda  hii  ira  docunmii,  ■boluhini  iha 
Babbiih,  liiliai,  niDUian,  BaginraiM,  ind,  ailui,  the 


t  lIlMlId 


Sucb  H  dia  pictara  af  lb*  Mlf  umi  af  ika  wktiAiB 
vhich  aAcT  hkTinf  becB  wacedjrf  bj  di«  pi*^(tf  m  ivh 
fHni  ifc,  mrr  luccvnled  bj  •  dtiBimiDm  af  n<piiiukiuJ 
la^ciiij,  uHt  ihaa  doaad  is  all  Iha  hainwa  af  iawHikr 
ud  impialji.  Tha  pariiasaM  ■!  leBr<k  iwuiil  ai  i 
(heir  oidiaukm  Ter  ■  puaiahinp  bhaphiwium  mat  aiwnUi 

than  Ihe  li^htad  piwIaBaiiaaa  «f  Jamn  aad  ChaHn; 


I,  tti  fthVfj  fwaB 
Mm  f/'rrfifiHi.*  Il  punwhrc  aa*  peraoa  Ba>  dwiiif 

in  bia  truUiwha  (liall  naisIaia'aByBcRcmianitti 

baBwipiDna;  orlbatOoi  appkrevfa  af  ibrm ;  nrlbil 


I  Mite  waa  Iha  vnUie  aiKl  radi 
Tor  ihii  praeUmaiiea  wu  oalf  ilncribina  what  iiu 
•  lag  ■manr  Ihc  proplcl  The  ticw  orthunb;rn  n 
eei  tnon  ihin  om  point,  which  I  trave  lor  Iha  mnlil 
odbepoliuoaa,  u  well  aaefiba  nlipanui. 


A  p*(f«l  leenB  of  IhB  tKrta  wl.._ _  _        .... 

fhiui  ueiFlv  praduceil  anuNif  tha  lower  orden,  I  in  **- 
tbleil  tafitc  rron  Ihe  aunuieripl  tUe  of  Joha  Shaw,  near 
«f  Rnthrran,  wilh  ■  lillle  IcdiMUDCH,  hul  with  inflnila 
M(E<<f,  "hai  hippraed  lo  hiniMlf,  Thia  honnl  dirmt 
wu  puniuiieall]'  inclnnl,  but  then  can  ha  no  eiifgrra- 
lion  in  ihriB  unvamuhed  facia.  Ha  trili  a  nnnarlitbia 
nory  of  the  alalc  of  trhjiom  knowledge  in  Laiie»«hirr,  at 
a  place  called  Carimrl:  ionia  of  iha  penplv  appt-arrd  dt»- 

al  Ljrmni  for  a  >hon  period.     Ha  may  now  tell  hia  own 

■  I  fiiund  1  mtj  Itfft  apicioot  chorch,  aciioa  any  Irali 

■o  Bi  t  hot  IrrqiKnlty  aoma  Ihouunda  of  hcatrra.     I  cu- 

ao  thron^itd  ai  nino  in  ibo  mominf,  rhat  t  had  much  ado 
lo  f<-l  III  Liii>pnl|Mt,     Onedajanitldnian  abitui  viily,  tra* 

Cartinvl.  n.m>in|l  lu  ma  id  rnme  buiiniH.  I  lokl  l<^  ihtl 
ba  bul<'nanl  In  mr  eara  and  cliarta,  aixt  I  deured  lo  be 
Uormi'd  ID  bii  hoawleilgr  oT  rrlipnn.     I  aikrd  him  how 


latioa  wan  by  Jram  Chriii,  Gud-nian,  who  aa  he  »•■ 
nan  iihni  hi*  blood  for  u>  on  ihs  craa>.  &c.  Oh,  iir,  Hid 
ba,  Iihinklhaardofihaimanvoutprikoroncrinaplai 
al  KmHall,  called  Corpuf-Chrini'i  play,  where  ihrre  wai  a 

prntrlKrd  he  cnuld  not  remember  ilial  ht  ever  heard  oif  ul- 

The  Ktmsa  [laiiinit  in  the  melmpolii,  ai  well  u  in  the 

of  OweVwi^hen.  Our  •euilile  Rhiner  "^rCtT!^ 
Kocmbcr   1963,   'a  Dark  Lanthoine'  on  iha   preaeu 

Aflrr  noiicine  that  Ood.  in  mntiiTt  u>,  had  lent  preacb- 
cn  from  >  ihr  ■hupboaiil  and  the  pfough/ 

Al  mskiiiK  iruihi  abhorred,  which  cone  froai  Ihen : 
ba  reemi,  Imweter,  inchnrd  toihink.ihal  thaaaialbauihl 


L  ceqcxraw  witb  tbi  r« 


,  ■  IB  order  lo  Ibniry  k^ 


Themidin  ihey  offer  lo  our  ea[>  and  eyei 

T  :i  lliey  haie  Imt  Iha  nolioan  which  Ihay 
Aod  want  hut  lew  degreei  of  bciOf  otad. 


ihe  duke  Hi  Ihe  Epanith  maldi,  wtata  Jbdfi  war  lallcrlr 
heiiiniE  eiery  day  Buckinaham  afaiiut  Brialol,  aud  fine- 
lol  axaut  BuckinMhaoi— '  had  aSeeird  populariiy,  aad  ta- 


The  poliiKal  coqiiFir*  of  a  tnioWiar  cculrteint  wiih  aa 
oppoaiihjD  parlT,  whrn  he  »a<  oa  the  poial  of  bcia|  d* 
graced,  would  dvlibrlen  open  auinTDlecd  BCenr  of  lalnpif  i 


owardi  Ihe  mu 

oample  m  ihe  1 

r^c 

II pier  o 

poiiiic. 

infeBnly.      Bolb 

ling 

I    each 

oiber    inio  lod.4 

as  a?,. 

heir 

■ftpecliY 

hibiy  OB  Ihe  la- 

be 

^V^ 

eeB;,l„hia-i. 

hai  proeeiiD 

nviciion,  howli^ 

le  ifiey  can  depend 

iher'a^ 

that  each  parly 

comeitochrai. 

and 

oiiohechealed! 

Thi>  piece  oT 

ihiawry 

a  in  pan 

mod  tuihoriiy. 

Th 

e  iwn  pt 

werelbet>uk*e( 

D. 

Pmion, 

he  wax 

Cnllrrr,  aad  'he 

heaii 

of  the  p 

man  pa 

DrPreirion  « 

characler.  >ho  fma  IM 

y<Klthwa>l>ot- 

Ihou 

ambitiiHi 

.     Hi*  a 

ihaiubiiliyofh 

»,andh 

.  mor„(,g,„  ,„„„pl,j 

he  wai  perhui  more  Ihin  once  hunoured  a*  a  cum ;  a 
•uauieiein  of  hi*  puritanic  priociplei  wai jH-rfiapi  ihe  oa- 
ly  <rimacle  lo  hi*  court  prefeFtncTII ;  yel  Preaton  uDqure- 
lunably  deiiipied  tu  plat  a  ucdilical  pan.  He  retained  Iba 
r»iiur  of  Janie*  by  Ihe  hUig'shopeofwiihdrawinit  the  doc- 
lor  from  Ltie  o|>pn>itiDfl  uariy  ;  and  csmmanded  Ihe  faiow 
of  Buckingham  by  the  (eai>  oflhal  eiinider  ;  wfatntsna- 

mighlcome  to  be  irird  In  the  jursace  orthenrii  (THiaH 
uf  parliament,  and  he  had   aeed  lo  make  ihe  refinen  ba 

poiilion  panv.  Appointed  one  of  ihe  chaplain*  ■d' Prince 
Charlea.DrPreitonhidibe  idTanlageof  bein*  in  frrqaenl 
allcndance ;  and  a*  Harket  lelli  ui,  •  ihii  politic  Bwa  fiU 

all  dark  myrlenei  Ihrlni^h  the  Scoich  in  hii  highneu'i 

Ihe  dnke  and  Prerion,  who  a*  Hachei  deicribei,  waa  'a 
good  rmw  lo  imell  carrmn.'  He  obiained  aa  eaiy  idmi^ 
*ion  lo  the  diike'i  cluarl  at  leait  thrica  a  week,  and  in  iheit 

Dicaied  ID  bit  eonftdrnlial  Iriend*.    1>reiton°  intenl*«i'ca> 

one*.  He  windrif  Ihe  duke  eireuiloudy,— ha  worked  « 
him  iublfir*iieou.l*.  Thia  wary  politician  «•*  looaafa. 
rlou*  lo  prtqioie  what  he  had  al  bran — ibe  eitirpatioBd 
Ihe  hierarchy  I     Tha  IhuDdet  ef  Jamai'i  race, 'aa  Ikfc- 


LITERATURE. 


■p!  BO  kw '.'  la  llHCciafctmB*  »t  H— pUa  Oat, 
lllliliJ  ■  l£a  (ar  sT  llw  poniu.  H*  mmmmi  ttim  A 
r  iha  pH(4a  mi  hii  obIt  udMir,  iri 
«nd  bjr  Ika  mott  popati 


•said  «lf  b* 

and  e(ill*«iai«  chureWa  iBuMuad  br  Tui  wMlIb,  Md  lb* 
kiidi  oT  Ik*  elupUr,  ool*  fed  '  hi,  b»,  ud  umanHMt 
diwwa.'  ThrdiHiiUniiiaortbtfaBduiiiMor  jMMud 
etmfiur*  muld  (pen  •■  kBpl*  ■)■■»  to  jmj  die  bin^* 
d«bu,  anlKulct  llMMnaBsiirpunHfa,  'Vaomikl 
lb«i  bccanH  Um  duliuoTllMaiiiMBaaKaallbf  I  fin  Iha 
•loidi  u  I  find  iIki*  iB^lukM.    '  If  ■  am  aiek  ia  (ha 


Jl  would  ba  [ilniB 


'q^ 


vbvn  a  gnal  vak  laLkit  wary  Datguauur  naj  aoaia  lor  a 

Dr  Prealoi  wu  wilUnf  lo  pwrfbrm  tbe  part  wbicb  Kwa 
had  adad  ID  Botkuid  !    Ha  wftal  bava  ban  aanain  aT  a 

CriT  ID  atainuio  Ihii  aational  vioUtJoa  of  propartj;  for 
Whoe»llaaul>PluBdar!'wiU*HrfiBda«|l.  Tbeaa 
act!  at  DaiHwal  injiutwe,  ao  Boeb  dafirad  hy  ranlutio^ 
ill*,  ua  ncnr  baDiAciaJ  ta  Iha  paapla;  tbtr  Darar  par> 
laka  dT  ihe  laalLaiion,  ud  tha  whcU  iHouaataa  a  tha 
fratiBcaiioa  of  pnrHle  npaeatj. 

Il  wai  Dol,  hooaTer,  buj  lo  ebUia  lOdl  parfntBtl  ae- 

wilehrul.     Ardibiifaop  Williaau,  tha  kiid  ksrpar,  tat  tat- 

vilh  the  duks,  hawiihad  locooiuKa  bin  thai  PnMoa  bad 
aaij  odrrtd  him  ^fliiilen  milk,  out  of  whiob  ha  aboald 

saw^K^Ll  Bade  a  f^Z^auT^H^i^  •Tea  toaa 
*air.eiriD||anenliuei;  make  it  out  to  aa  ia  panieular, 
if  fan  caa.  thai  the  nolinii  yoB  pRk  al  will  find  repulae, 

jiou  buhofia  BUf  •iTDMla,  bill  I  Bu  Biaeh  deluded  if  a  irni 


liam  tank  out  a  liai  of  ibs  BHiDbtn  of  Iha  hooea  nl 
aum,  and  eoatinced  ihr  nimaier  IhU  aa  orerwhi 
anjorilj  would  oppoee  Ihia  projected  rendutica,  an 
■  enaacaimee  ihe  diike  rave  M  ud. 

duke  HBT  be  do 


adOB  addi,  '  Tbi*  Mory  I  haard  fran  oae  «1w 
hIt  mil  rened  ia  Iba  ■nral  bMorj  oT  tb* 


A  eanant  fact  will  ahow  the 

ilatatea,  whidi  la  frequenll]'  botd  oul  punuhnMBti  and 
penalliea  for  obiecti  which  htn  lent  eeued  Lo  be  siaia. 
aal ;  aa  welt  aa  Inr  penoaa  a(ain«t  wtma  it  wouU  be  bai- 
karoua  to  allow  koo  uarapaalcd  HalDIa  to  operaiB. 

Wken  a  political  airalafea  waa  practiaad  bj  Charha 
tbe  Fbvi  to  keep  cenaia  laeniben  oul  of  tha  hooaeofDoa^ 
■HDi,  hj  prickiDg  tbem  down  aa  abrriffi  in  ihoir  ililleraM 
eountiea,  aiaaaf  tbota  waa  tbe  eelekraled  Sir  Edwud  Ceha 
whom  the  (onraiaeiu  bad  laade  Hiah  Shrriff  Sir  Buekt. 
It  wii  Denenrr,  pcrfaipa,  lo  be  a  leaned  and  pnaiaad 
lawjar  to  diacorar  ibi  meaa*  b*  look,  n  ihe  hcif  hi  of  bk 
reKnimeBttoolude  ihe  iuull.  Thii  friai  liwtar,  who 
hiiiuflf,  perbapa,  had  ofin  adnipiiaiDrrd  the  oaih  to  Iha 
•heniri,  which  had,  ccniury  iltir  ctomrr,  bcni  utuaj  for 
them  lo  take,  to  the  rurpriie  ot  all  peraoait  drew  up  g^ 

CDuU  tAkr  II.     Coke  Rent  hia  EiceplHiu  Co  the  ariorae** 


:  bul  the  rourth  wai  of  a  nalun 


conld  DM  ie  •trrr 


All  the  judgti  of  Eniland  aa. 


■■x:t 


hereafter  be  left  oull     Thia  anirle  t 
«Iad«li 


do  all  jour  pain  and  dJi^eqce  To  dcilrc^  asH  m 
"     "     'The  Lnllardi 


after  Ike  deaih  of 
balda,  where  Dr  Pr 


»Tb< 

led  Ike  hiflii  favour  of  ihc 

H.      When  JanHn  died  al  Thoo- 

■  happened  lo  be  id  aileadtace,  he 

pao   uia   iHneur  w  reuiminf   lo  Iowa   in  the  new  kisa*! 

eaach  wkh  the  Duke  of  BuekiDrhim.     The  doetnr'i  bcp. 

nia  adulaiioa  of  Ihe  auniiicT  fate  erm  (real  offoice  lo 

arded  ii  certain  ;  but  ihii  wa*  owinii  BOI  In  any  deAcienI 
BubaemencT  do  iha  nde  of  our  politician,  but  lame  of 
Iboee  unluckj  circunutancei  which  hare  oftea  pul  an  end 
lo  lenporary  poliiical  ooBneiioat,  br  eaaWing  one  party  to 
Aacorer  what  the  olher  thuika  of  him. 

I  draw  ihia  curioui  fad  from  a  minuKrripl  nairalire  b 
tile  baad-wnliaj[  of  ihe  learnt  William  Wottoq.  When 
the  purilanic  parly  liioliiMy  becBMe  jealotia  of  the  nan 
who  aeeiiKd  to  be  workiOK  at  root  and  branch  for  Ihrir 
porpoaea,  they  addreaaed  a  leUer  lo  Preaton,  remonalrml- 

which  ha  eoalUenililly  mtunMdan  anawer,  anunoilheB 
thai  he  wai  aa  ruhr  cnnTiiicfldnf  ibfl  TijRneat  and  proAjra- 
cy  of  ihe  Dukr  it  Biickinfham'i  charader  aa  anr  man 
eouM  be,  bul  ihal  ihera  wu  no  way  la  eeeaeat  him  but  by 
til-  loweel  flatiery,  and  Ihai  ii  wai  neeeaaary  far  the  (lorT 
of  God,  Ihat  eueh  inmnimnila  rinuid  be  made  uaa  of  aa 
eould  br  had  :  and  fur  ihal  reaion,  and  Ihat  ahne,  ha 
■hawed  Ihal  reaped  lo  iha  reipun^  famurite,  and  nol  fir 
aar  real  haoour  ihai  he  had  far  him.  Thii  leiier  pmred 
aieyed  il  lo  Iha  duke  r  When 


rienl  oTpmleilaiiu,  and  hadpractiitdLulhpr'*  »iilimanla 
-it  waa,  in  fart  eondemnioi  iht  eaiabliahed  nlicion  of  Iba 
Monlry !  An  order  wu  iaaiisd  frun  Hiraplon-Coun,  for 
he  abrafiii4>D  of  ihu  part  of  Ihe  oaLh ;  and  at  prearal  aQ 
lizh  iheriffi  owe  ihii  oUitalioo  In  the  mrnlieenl  of  S« 
Edward  Coke,  for  hanng  hem  pricked  down  a<  Sherirof 
3ucki,  tn  bn  krpl  oul  of  partiaineni!  The  meril  of  bai- 
nj[  Ihe  Dalh  chanird,  iiHtanlir,  he  waa  allowed  ;  but  be 


II  and  lyni-eyed  datadion  of  our  aBrafad 


The  rei^  of  Cbariei  the  Firel, 

ref  ediof  one  in  ih*  annak  of  mankind.     It  waa  for  tba 
^ogiiih  nation  Ihe  ureal  reauh  of  all  femer  at 
■ceriam  and  to  veciiro  ihr  juai  freedom  of  rh 


>   oden  imifined    lo  b. 


'  rifhir  of  iha 
"'Aiknrh 


ch  il  ehieidaiea.     Ii  hai  thrown  a  froi 


iiemtal  daoied  (he  fad,  and  pnored  i 

r  and  fralilude.     The  duke  I 

Dr  Prealna  ii 


e-Wnoondellnred  Ihit  memnraadinii  uthe  Ikirsryand 
qnary.  Thnmii  Ballir  i  ami  Kennel  Irsnarrlbail  (  in  hli  Ma- 
nuacripl  CalktUana  Landaawna  MS8.  Nn.  89i-~68.  Tba 
life  oTDrFmlan,  In  ClialmeraBianaBUcalDlnloaaiT.Mai 
ba  mniulud  wlih  iilTamiaa 

HlMricJCaDBaiBH  T«L  I,  IMi 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


mnd  to  past  evratt,  we  can  apply  tlie  reality  which 
W  ouraelvet  nave  wiineanrd. 

Charies  the  Finit  had  scarcely  aicended  the  throne,  ere 
he  dtecoverrd,  that  in  hl«  new  parliament  he  was  married 
!•  •  aullen  bnde ;  the  youthful  monarch,  with  the  iropn- 
oT  a  lorer,  warm  with  hope  and  giory,  was  un|rra- 
ilr  repulsed  even  in  the  first  farours!  The  prwlio- 
I  his  father  remained,  like  the  hand-writinf  on  the 
Uttl;  hut,  seated  on  the  throne,  Hope  wu  OMNre  conge- 
wal  to  youth  than  Prophecy. 

As  soon  as  Charles  the  First  could  assemble  a  parlia- 
■tBt,  he  addressed  them  with  an  eamestoese,  in  which 
the  nmpliciiy  of  wordk  and  thoughts  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  oratorical  harangues  of  the  late  monarch.  It 
ouMot  be  alleged  against  Charles  the  First,  that  he  pre- 
'  the  parliament  in  the  war  of  words.  He  eourted 
afiections ;  and  oven  in  his  manner  of  reception, 
the  dignity  of  the  regal  office,  studioasly  showed 
exterior  renpect  hy  the  marked  solemnity  of  their  first 
■Meting.  As  yet  uncrowned,  on  the  day  on  which  he 
firal  addressed  the  Lords  and  Commons,  be  wore  his  crown, 
and  veiled  it  at  the  opening,  and  on  the  close  of  hu  speech ; 
a  eireumstance  to  which  the  parliament  had  not  been  ao« 
cnslomed.  Another  ceremony  gave  still  greater  solemnity 
t9  the  meeting ;  the  king  would  not  enter  into  business 
til  ther  had  united  in  prayer.  He  commanded  the  doors 
to  be  closed,  and  a  hishop  to  perform  the  office.  The  sud- 
denness of  this  unexpected  command  disconcerted  the 
eilhoKc  lords,  of  whom  the  less  ricid  knelt,  and  the 
Moderate  stood :  there  was  one  startled  papist  who  did 
■OChing  but  cross  himself!* 

The  speech  may  be  found  in  Rushworth ;  the  firiendly 
must  be  shown  here. 

'  I  hope  that  you  do  remember  that  you  were  pleased  to 
9mpU>y  me  to  advise  my  father  to  break  off  the  treaties 
(with  Spain.)  I  came  into  this  business  willingly  and  free- 
ly, like  a  young  man,  and  consequently  rashly ,  but  it  was 
by  your  iiiterest— your  engagement.  J  pray  you  remem- 
ber, that  this  being  myjhrai  oelioji,  and  begun  by  ysicracf- 
«ies  und  tntnaty^  what  a  great  dishonour  it  were  to  you 
and  me  that  it  should  fail  tor  that  assistance  you  are  able 
to  jnre  me  ? 

This  eflTusion  excited  no  sympathy  in  the  house.  They 
▼oted  not  a  seventh  part  oT  the  expenditure  necessary  to 
proceed  with  a  war,  into  which,  as  a  popular  nMasure, 
they  themselves  had  forced  the  king. 

At  Oxford  the  kin^  again  reminded  them  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  war  '  from  their  desires  and  advice.*  He 
expresses  his  disappointment  at  their  insufficient  grant, 
*  wr  short  to  set  forth  the  navy  now  preparing.'  The 
■peech  preserves  the  same  simplicity. 

Still  no  echo  of  kindness  responded  in  the  house.  It 
was,  however,  asserted,  in  a  vague  and  quibbling  manner, 
that  *  though  a  f<»rmer  parliament  did  engage  the  king  in  a 
war,  yet  (if  things  were  managed  by  a  contrary  design, 
and  the  treasure  misemployed  |  Uum  parliament  is  not  bowtd 
km  wwUaer  parliament  :*  and  they  added  a  cruel  mockery, 
that  *  the  king  should  help  the  cause  of  the  Palatinate  with 
hit  enm  money !  this  foolish  war,  which  James  and  Charles 
bad  so  long  bore  their  reproaches  for  having  avoided  as 
hopeless,  but  which  the  puritanic  party  as  weU  as  others, 
bad  continually  urged  as  necessary  lor  the  maintenance 
of  the  protestani  cause  in  Europe. 

Still  no  supplies  !  but  protestations  of  duty,  and  petitions 
about  grievances,  winch  it  had  been  difficult  to  speafy. 
la  their  *  Declaration*  they  style  his  Majesty  *  Our  dear 
aad  dread  sovereign,*  anJ  thcmMlvcs  '  his  poor  Com- 
mons :*  but  they  concede  no  point— they  ofler  no  aid ! 
The  king  was  not  yet  disposed  to  quarrel,  though  he  had 
in  vain  pressed  for  despatch  of  business,  lest  the  season 
•hould  be  lost  for  the  navy ;  again  reminding  them  that '  it 
was  the  JSrat  ret/ueat  that  ho  ever  made  unto  them  !*  On 
the  pretence  of  the  plague  at  Oxford,  Charies  prorogued 
parliament,  with  a  promise  to  reassemble  in  the  winter. 

There  were  a  few  whose  hearts  had  still  a  pulse  to  vi- 
brate with  the  distresses  of  a  youthful  monarch,  perplexed 
by  a  war  which  they  themselves  had  raised.  But  others  of 
a  more  republican  complexion,  reieeted  *  ATcotstify,  as  a 
dangerous  counsellor,  which  would  be  alwa3rs  furnishing 
arguments  for  supplies.  If  the  king  was  in  danger  and 
■ecessity,  those  ou(;hi  tn  answer  for  it  who  have  put  both 
kiog  ana  kingdom  into  this  peril :  and  if  tiae  state  of  things 
wewd  not  admit  a  redress  of  grievaacee,  there  cannot  be 

monry» 


•  Wrom  a  ■aauseripc  IsiMr  ef  •^ 


The  first  parliament  abandoned  the  king ! 

Charles  now  had  no  other  means  U>  dMpatdi  iIm  aiw 
and  fleet,  in  a  bad  season,  but  by  borrowing  moory  on  pn» 
vy  seals :  these  were  letters,  where  the  loan  exacted  was 
as  small  as  the  style  was  humble.  They  specifitid,  that 
'  this  loan,  without  ineonvenienee  to  any,  ie  only  im ended 
for  the  service  of  the  public.  Such  pnvaie  helps  Air  po^ 
lie  services,  which  cannot  be  deferred,'  the  king's  preeMsse 
had  been  often  resorted  to;  but  this  *  betng  the  jim  timt 
that  we  have  required  any  thing  in  this  kind,  sve  reqoire 
but  that  mtm  which  ftm  men  womld  deng  a/riend.*  Arte 
as  I  can  discover,  the  highest  sum  aseessed  from  great 
personag«4S  was  twenty  pounds!  The  king  was  williag  la 
sufler  any  mortification,  even  that  of  a  charitable  soliciia- 
tion,  rather  than  endure  the  obdvraie  in^ulie  of  pailia 
meal !  All  donations  were  received,  from  ten  pnonda  la 
five  shillings :  this  was  the  mockery  of  an  a hws  basket! 
Yet,  with  contributions  and  savings  so  trivial,  and  esaeU 
ed  with  such  a  warm  appeal  to  their  feehnge,  was  the 
king  to  send  out  a  fleet  with  tea  thousand  mea  lo  taka 
Cadiz! 

This  expedition,  like  so  nwny  similar  attempts  from  the 
days  of  Charles  the  First  to  those  of  the  great  Lord  Chaw 
ham,  and  to  our  own— concluded  by  a  nullity !  Charles, 
disappointed  m  this  predatory  attempt,  in  despair,  cattsd 
his  ssoond  parliament— as  he  says,  *  la  the  midst  of  Ins  ae* 
cessity— and  to  learn  from  them  how  be  svas  to  frame  has 
oonrse  and  councils  V 

The  Commons,  as  duleonely  as  ever,  profen  thai '  Na 
king  was  ever  dearer  lo  his  people ;  and  that  they  really 
int«MJ  to  assist  his  maieety  in  such  a  way,  as  may  nwka 
him  safe  at  home,  and  feared  abroad*— but  it  was  to  be  ea 
condition,  that  he  wouM  be  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
*  the  information  and  advice  of  parliament  in  daseoverang 
the  cauees  of  ihe  great  evils,  and  redress  their  graevaaMee/ 
The  king  accepted  this  *  as  a  satisfactory  answer  ;*  bnl 
Charles  comprehended  their  drift—-*  Yon  specially  aim  al 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  what  he  hath  d«>ne  la  rhaage 

£our  minds  I  wot  not.*  The  style  of  the  king  aM»w  fivat 
strays  angered  leelings ;  the  secret  cause  of  uae 
plying  conducl  of  the  Commons  was  hatred  of  the  &i 
ite,  but  the  king  saw  that  they  designed  to  mmtrol  the  < 
live  government,  and  he  could  ascribe  their  antipathy  la 
Buckingham  but  to  the  capririousness  of  popular  fiivoar ; 
for  nut  long  ago  he  had  heard  Buckingham  hailed  aa  *  their 
savifHir.'  In  the  xeal  auid  firmness  of  his  aieefieaa, 
Charles  always  considered  that  he  himself  was  atiaaaed  at, 
in  the  person  of  his  confident,  his  companion,  amd  has  aaaai* 
Mter! 

Some  of'  the  bold  speakers,'  as  the  heads  of  the  oppcsi- 
tion  are  frequently  designated  in  the  maniaacrapi  letters, 
had  now  risen  into  notice.  Sir  John  Elliot,  Dr  Tomer, 
Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Mr  Clement  Coke,  poured  themselvsa 
fiNth  in  a  vehemeat,  nut  to  say  seditious  style,  wah  wwo- 
tives  more  daring  thim  had.  ever  belbre  thundered  in  the 
House  of  Commons !  The  king  now  tokl  them,  *  I  come 
to  show  your  errors,  and,  as  I  mav  call  it,  unparHmmtiUm> 
ry  proooodingt  of  piaiimmont.*  The  knd  keeper  then  as- 
sured them  that  *  when  the  irregular  humours  of  senac  per* 
tieutar  peraont  were  settled,  the  king  would  hear  and  an* 
swer  all  just  grievances :  but  the  king  would  have  them  also 
to  know,  that  he  was  equally  jeadous  to  the  coniempi  of  his 
royal  rights,  which  his  majesty  woukl  not  sutler  to  be  vio- 
lated by  any  pretended  course  of  parliamentary  liberty. 
The  king  considered  the  parliament  as  hu  council;  bvl 
there  was  a  diflerence  between  councilliaig  and  conlroihng, 
and  between  libertv  and  the  abuse  of  liberty.'  He  finish- 
ed, by  noticing  their  extraordinanr  proceedings  in  their 
impeachment  of  Budiingham.  The  king,  reanaung  hat 
speech,  remarkably  reproached  the  parliament. 

'  Now  that  you  have  adi  things  aooordia^{  to  yoor  washea, 
and  that  J  am  oo  far  engagod  thai  yaa  thimk  Vmo  is  asre- 
trvol,  now  yea  bogin  to  ott  tho  daet^  amd  make  ysnr  easa 
game.  But  I  pray  you  be  aiot  deceived ;  it  is  ami  a  par- 
liamentarv  way,  nor  is  it  a  way  to  deal  with  a  kiag.  Mr 
Clement  Coke  told  you,  "  It  was  better  to  be  eatea  up  by 
a  foreign  enemy  than  to  be  destroyed  at  home  !*  ladeeo, 
I  think  It  morehoiMur  for  a  king  to  be  invaded  and  alnsosC 
destroyed  by  a  foreign  enemy  than  taba  debited  tjf  km  mm 
tubieete,* 

The  king  coaicluded  by  asserting  has  privilege,  to  call  or 
to  forbid  parliaments. 

The  style  of  *  the  bold  speakera>  aapaarad  at  ImH  10 
early  as  in  April ;  I  iraee  then*  sparit  ia  lettera  nfthiiiiM^ 
which  fnraash  (acts  and  aofaaaoat  Ikat  da  Mt  Mpaiff  li 
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Ataant  the  earlietl  of  oar  patiiols,  •nd  fiiuUly  the  grMit 
vietim  ot  His  exeriioof ,  wms  Sir  John  Elliot,  vice-adimnU, 
«f  DoTonthire.  He,  in  a  tone  which  *  rolled  hmck  to  Jove 
his  own  bollfi,'  and  ftartled  rven  the  writer,  who  wai  him- 
•elf  biaseed  to  the  popular  party,  *  made  a  reeulute,  I 
doubt  whether  a  timely,  apeech.'  He  ailda,  BUiol  aaeert- 
•d  that  *  They  came  not  thither  either  to  do  what  the  king 
•hould  command  them,  nor  to  ab«tain  when  he  forbade 
them ;  they  came  to  continue  constant,  and  to  mamtain 
Ibeir  pririleges.  They  would  not  gire  their  poeuhiy  a 
caute  to  curse  them  for  losing  their  privileges  by  restrawt, 
which  their  forvfaiher^  had  left  them.'* 

On  the  eighth  nf  May,  the  impeachment  </  the  duke 
was  opened  by  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  who  compared  the 
duke  to  a  meteor  exhaled  out  ol  putrid  matter.  He  was 
followed  by  GlanviUe,  Selden,  and  others.  On  this  day 
the  duke  sat  out  fAcing  bis  accusers  and  out-braviag  their 
accusations,  which  the  more  higi»ly  eaasperated  the  house. 
Om  the  following  day  the  duke  was  absent,  when  the  ep>- 
lojpie  to  thin  raijihiy  piece  was  elaborately  dehvered  by 
8ir  John  Elliot,  wiih  a  force  of  declamation,  and  a  boMness 
of  persooaJ  aUuMi<in,  which  have  not  been  surpassed  in 
tbe  invectives  uf  nvidern  Junius. 

Eliiut,  after  expatiating  on  the  favourite's  ambition  in 
procuring  and  getting  into  bis  hands  the  greatest  offices  of 
■trength  and  power  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  had  obtained  them,  drew  a  picture  of  *  the  in- 
ward character  uf  the  duke's  mind.'  The  duke's  plurality 
of  offices  reminded  him  *  of  a  chimerical  beast  called  oy 
the  ancients  SieUionaitu^  so  blurred,  so  spotted,  so  full  uf 
foal  bnes,  that  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it !  In  set- 
ting up  himself  he  hath  set  upon  the  kingdiim's  revenues, 
the  fountain  of  supply,  and  the  nerves  of  the  land— He 
intefcepui,  consume*,  and  exhausts  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  ;  and,  by  emptyinf  the  veins  the  Moud  should  run 
in,  he  bath  cast  the  kingdom  into  a  high  consumption.*— 
He  descend*  to  criminate  the  duke's  magnificent  tastes ; 
be  who  had  something  of  a  congenial  nature  for  Ellioi  was 
a  man  of  fine  literature.  *  Infinite  sums  of  nmney,  and 
mass  of  land  exceeding  the  value  of  rotmey,  and  contri- 
bations,  in  parliament  have  been  hea|ied  upon  him ;  and 
How  have  they  been  employed  1  Up<in  oietly  furniture, 
■umpioous  feasiinf,  and  magnificent  buildinc,  tk$  «utt/« 
ersdener  •/*  the  txprtm  •rktuutimg  ^tht  HaU ." 

Elhot  eloquently  closes-^ 

*  Your  lordtthips  have  an  idea  of  the  man,  what  he  is  in 
binmelf,  what  in  his  affections !  You  have  seen  hi*  power, 
mad  some,  I  fear  have  felt  it.  You  have  known  his  prao- 
iKe  and  have  heard  the  eflbets.  Being  such,  what  is  h«*  in 
reforence  to  kinf  and  state ;  how  compatible  or  incompa* 
tibU  with  either  ?  In  reference  to  the  kinx*  be  most  be 
■tjrled  the  canker  in  his  treasure ;  in  reference  to  the  state, 
tM  moth  of  all  goodness.  I  can  hardly  find  him  a  paral- 
lel ;  but  none  were  so  like  him  as  Sejantis,  who  is  described 
by  Tacitus,  Audas^  eui  oUegems,  in  mUoe  mmime^tmr^juxta 
mdmlator  et  tuperbue.  Sejanus's  pride  was  so  excessive, 
as  Tacitus  saiih,  that,  he  neglected  all  councils,  mixed  his 
bostness  and  service  with  tbe  prince,  seeming  to  confoond 
their  actions,  and  was  often  stvled  /mpcrofsnt  Imbantm 
•senM.  Doth  not  this  man  tbe  like  ?  A»k  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland— and  they  will  tell  you !  How  lately  and 
bow  often  hath  this  man  commixed  his  actions  in  discourses 
with  actions  of  the  king's!  My  Lords !  I  have  done— 
joa  eee  !be  man !' 

Tbe  parallel  of  tbe  duke  i^th  Sejaniis  electrified  the 
vse ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  touched  Uharlea  on  a  eootnd- 
•ive  nerve. 

Tbe  king*s  conduct  on  this  speech  was  the  beginnang  of 
kit  troubles,  and  the  first  of  his  more  open  attempts  to 
cmsh  the  pof»ular  party.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  king 
defended  the  duke,  and  informed  them,  *  I  have  thought  fit 
to  take  order  for  the  fmrnalunf  eome  imaolent  lyesflfcss, 
lately  spoken.'  I  find  a  piece  of  secret  history  enclosed 
ia  a  letter,  with  a  solemn  injunction  that  it  roif  ht  be  burnt. 
'The  king  this  morning  eomphiined  of  Sir  John  Eifiot  for 
oomparms  the  duke  to  Se^trnne^  in  which  he  said,  impli- 
citlv  he  muft  intend  ms  TorTVienmtP  On  that  day  the 
•riNOgtie  and  the  epilogue  orators.  Sir  Dtidley  Diggee,  who 
Bad  opened  the  impeachment  against  the  duke,  and  8^ 
JoIm  Elliot,  who  had  dooed  it,  were  called  out  of  tbo 
house  by  two  messengers,  who  showed  their  warrants  for 
•oaamittmg  them  to  the  Tower. f 

*  Skiane  MS8.  4m.    Letter  SI7. 

f  Our  printed  historical  docuaMnts,  Kennelt,  Prankland,  IM, 
osed  In  their  details,  and  facts  seem  mtopiaesd  for 
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On  this  memorable  day  a  philosophical  politician  might 
have  presciently  marked  the  seed-plois  of  events,  whidl 
not  many  years  afterwards  were  ap|»arent  to  all  men.  Tbo 
passi<>iis  of  kings  are  often  expatiated ;  but,  in  the  preseol 
anii-m<inarchic«l  P«r><Ml»  the  passions  uf  parliameau  aro 
not  imaginable !  The  democratic  party  in  our  coostitiN 
tioOffrom  the  meanest  of  motivee,  from  their  egotism,  their 
vanity,  and  their  audacity,  hale  kings ;  they  would  bavo 
an  abstract  being,  a  chimwical  sovereign  on  the  throne  ■ 
like  a  statue,  the  mere  umameat  of  the  pUce  it  fills,— aq^ 
insensible,  like  a  statue,  to  tbe  invectives  they  would  heap 
on  its  pedestal ! 

The  comm<»ns,  with  a  fieree  spirit  of  reaction  for  tbo 
king's  punishing  some  insolent  speeches,'  at  once  sent  up 
to  the  lords  for  the  commitment  uf  the  duke !'  But  wbea 
thev  learnt  the  fate  of  tbe  |>atriols,  they  instant  aneomly 
broke  up !  In  the  afternoon  they  assembled  in  Wesimi»» 
ster-hall,  to  interchange  their  piivate  sentiments  on  tbo 
fate  of  tbe  two  imprisoned  menibMV,  in  sadness  and  indi^ 
natioo. 

The  following  day  the  coronMms  met  in  their  own  booeoii 
When  the  speaker  reminded  them  of  the  usual  bimiaeao. 
they  all  riied  out.  *  Sit  down!  sit  down!*  They  would 
touch  on  no  business  till  they  were  *  righted  in  their  liber* 
ties!'*  An  open  committee  of  the  whole  boose 
formed,  and  no  member  suffered  to  quit  the  house ; 
either  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  commence  this  soli 
conference,  or  expressed  their  indignation  by  a  sullen  a»> 
lence.  To  suoth  and  subdue  *  tbe  boM  spnakers'  was  tbo 
unfortunate  attempt  of  the  vice-chamberlain.  Sir  Dudley 
CarleUin,  who  hai  long  been  one  ol*  our  foreign  ambao* 
sadors ;  and  who,  having  witnessed  the  despotic  govern* 
roenfs  on  the  continent,  muigined  that  there  was  no  deft* 
ciency  of  liberty  at  home.  *  I  find,'  said  the  vice<bam- 
berUun,  *  by  the  great  silence  in  this  boose,  that  it  is  a  fit 
time  to  be  hean^  if  vou  w^l  grant  me  the  patience.'  Al- 
luding to  one  of  the  king's  messages,  where  it  was  hinted 
that,  if  there  was  *  no  correspondent  between  him  and 
the  parliament,  he  should  be  forced  Is  nas  new  eswut^' 

*  1  pray  you  consider  what  these  new  counsels  are  aad 
may  be :  I  fear  to  declare  tboee  I  conceive !'  However, 
Sir  Dudlev  plainly  hinted  at  them,  when  be  went  on  ob* 
serving,  that  *  when  monarchs  began  to  know  their  own 
strong,  and  saw  the  lurbulent  iWMrit  of  their  yarftomsnii, 
tbev  had  overihmwn  them  in  all  Europe,  except  here  only 
with  us.*  Our  old  ambasMuior  drew  an  amusing  pictoro 
of  tbe  effects  of  despotic  governments  in  that  of  France— 

*  If  you  knew  the  subfects  In  foreign  oountriea  as  well  aa 
myself,  to  see  them  look,  not  hke  oor  nation,  with  atoro 
of  fiesh  on  their  backs,  but  like  so  many  ghosts  and  mrt 
Bsen,  being  nothing  but  skin  aad  bones,  with  some  thin  eo* 
ver  to  their  nakedness,  and  wearing  only  wood'W  shoes  mi 
their  foot,  so  that  they  cannot  eat  meat,  or  wear  good 
clothes,  but  they  must  pav  tbe  king  for  it ;  this  is  a  miss 
rv  beycMid  exjpressica,  and  that  which  we  ve  yet  free  (loaif 
A  loM  residence  abroad  had  deprived  Sir  Dudley  Cario* 
ton  01  anv  sympathy  with  tbe  high  looe  of  freedom,  ai^ 
the  proud  jraloosy  of  their  privileges,  which,  thouah  yet 
unascertaiiied,  undefined,  and  still  often  contested,  waa 
breaking  forth  among  the  commons  of  England.  It  was 
fated  that  tbe  celestial  spwit  of  our  national  freedom  shoolA 
not  deecend  among  us  in  tbe  form  of  the  mystical  dove  1 

Hume  observes  on  this  spMch,  that  *  these  imprudent 
suggestions  rather  gave  warning  than  struck  terror.'  Ift 
was  evident  that  the  event  whk»  implied  '  new  counaebi* 
meant  what  subse(|uently  was  practised— tbe  king  govemi 
ing  without  a  parliament !  As  for  *  the  ghosts  who  woro 
wooden  shoes,'  to  which  the  hooee  was  congratulated  that 
they  had  not  yet  been  reduced,  they  would  infer  that  it  waa 
the  more  necessary  to  provide  against  the  poosibiKty  bf  so 
strange  aa  occurrence  !  Huone  truly  obeervee,  *  The  kinf 
reaped  tw  fiirther  benefit  fitim  ibis  attempt  than  to  esaa* 
perate  the  bouse  still  further.'  Some  words,  which,  tbe 
duke  persisted  ia  asserting  had  dropped  from  Digges,.  wera 
czplaioed  iway,  Digges,  declarmg  that  they  bad  nut  boMi 

of  dates.  They  sll  equally  copy  Rushworth,  the  nnly'soureo 
of  oor  history  of  this  period.  Even  Hume  ki  kivolved  in  iho 
eberarlty.  The  king's  speech  was  on  tbe  eleventh  of  May. 
As  Rusbwnrth  has  not  furnished  dates,  K  woeM  seem  that  tbo 
two  orators  had  bsen  sent  to  tbe  Tower  before  the  kinjf^i 
spsecb  to  the  loide. 

*  Frankland,  an  Inveterate  royalist,  bi  eopyinf  Rnsbwonl^ 
bisens  *  their  pretended  liberties  ;>  exactly  tbe  style  of  catboNi 
writers  when  they  mention  protestantism,  by  *  la  religion  m»> 
'    All  pany  writon  neaAs  saoM  style  I 
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•ted  br  him  ;  and  it  tecfiM  probable  thst  hs  was  »ufferrd 
lo  rat  hit  words.  BIli'K  was  made  of  *  ste'iifr  siufT;'  he 
Abated  iMt  a  jot  of  whatever  he  had  spokea  of'  that  man/ 
M  he  arfVrtt-d  to  call  Buckingham. 

The  commons  whatever  mij(ht  be  their  patrioiitm,  eaem 
It  fi''at  to  have  be^n  chiefly  nioired  by  a  personal  hatred  of 
the  faroiinte ;  and  their  real  charf^f  s'acainst  him  amounted 
to  httle  mire  than  preteaces  and  afgravations.  The  kinc, 
whoae  per-innal  aflectiona  wore  always  'trong,  convidrred 
bit  friend  innocent ;  and  there  wa«  a  warm,  romantic  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  the  youthful  monarch,  which 
•corncfd  to  sacrifice  his  faithful  Cfimpanion  to  hisi  own  in- 
tarests,  and  to  immo!al»  the  minister  to  the  clamours  of 
the  commons.  Subsequently,  when  the  kin^  did  this  in 
the  memorable  case  of  the  ^iiiless  S'raflord,  it  wax  the 
only  circumstance  which  weighed  on  his  mind  at  the  hour 
of  his  own  sacrifice!  Sir  Robert  Cotton  told  a  friend,  on 
the  day  on  which  the  king  went  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  committed  the  two  patriots,  that  '  he  had  of 
late  been  often  sent  for  to  the  king  and  duke,  and  that  the 
kind's  afl^tKTtion  towards  him  was  very  admirable  and  no 
whit  lessened.  Certainly,  he  added,  *  the  king  will  never 
yield  to  the  duke's  fall,  being  a  young  man,  resolute,  maf- 
■animous,  and  tenderly  and  firmly  aflTectionate  where  he 
takes.**  This  autheritic  character  of  Charles  the  First 
by  that  intelligent  and  learned  man,  to  whom  the  nation 
ewes  the  treasures  of  its  aniiqiiities,  is  remarkable.  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  though  holding  no  rank  at  court,  and  in  no 
respect  of  the  duke's  party,  was  often  consulted  by  the 
king,  and  much  in  his  secrets.  How  the  king  valuecl  the 
Judgment  of  this  acute  and  able  adviser,  acting  on  it  in 
direct  contradiction  and  to  the  mortification  of  the  favourite, 
f  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  show. 

The  commons  did  not  decline  in  the  subtile  spirit  with 
Which  they  had  begun  ;  they  covertly  aimtnl  at  once  to 
•ul)ju;ate  the  sovereign,  and  lo  expel  the  minister!  A 
remonstrance  was  prepared  against  the  levving  of  tonnage 
and  poundage,  which  constituted  half  of  the  crown  reve- 
nues; and  a  petition,  'equivalent  to  a  command,'  f«ir  re- 
moving Btick«ngham  from  his  majesty's  fierson  and  coiin- 
eilf.t  The  remonstrance  is  wrought  up  with  a  high  spirit 
of  invective  asainst  *  the  unbridled  ambition  of  the  duke,' 
whom  they  class,  '  among  those  vifiera  and  pests  to  iheir 
king  and  commonwealth,  as  so  expressly  styled  by  vour 
most  royal  father.'  They  request  that '  ho  would  he  pfeas- 
ed  'o  remove  this  person  fmm  access  lo  his  sacred  presence, 
and  that  he  would  not  balance  t)iis  one  man  with  all 
the«e  things,  and  with  the  affairs  of  the  Chri«'inn  world.' 

The  kin;;  hastily  dissolved  this  $tcond  parliament  ;  and 
when  the  lords  petitioned  for  its  continuance,  he  warmly 
and  an<rrt1y  exclaimed, '  Not  a  moment  longer !'  It  was 
dissolved  in  June,  1636. 

Th«*  p.ttriots  abandoned  their  sovereign  to  his  fate,  and 
retreated  home  sullen,  indignant,  and  ready  to  conspire 
among  themselves  for  the  assumption  of  their  disputed  or 
their  defrauded  liberties.  They  industriously  dispersed 
iheir  remonstrance,  and  the  king' replied  by  a  declaration ; 
but  an  attack  is  always  more  vigorous  than'a  defence.  The 
declaration  is  spiritless,  and  evidently  composed  under 
•uppressed  feelings,  which,  perhaps,  knew  not  how  to 
vhape  themselves.  The  *  Remonstrance'  was  command- 
ed every  where  to  be  burnt ;  and  the  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced on  the  people  we  shall  shortly  witness. 

The  king  was  left  amidst  the  most  pressing  exigencies. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  first  parliament,  he  had  been  com- 

Iielled  to  practise  a  humiliattag  economy.  Hume  has  aU 
uded  to  the  numerous  wants  of  the  young  monarcfi ;  but 
he  certainly  was  not  acquainted  with  the  kinif's  extreme 
necessities.  His  coronation  seemed  rather  private  than  a 
public  ceremonv.  To  save  the  expenses  of  the  proces- 
^1  from  the  Tower  through  the  city  to  WhitehaM.  that 
eustomarv  pomp  was  omitted  ;  and  the  reason  alleged 
was  *  to  savft  the  charges  for  more  nohle  iindertakinfs  ;' 
that  is,  for  means  to  carry  on  the  Spanish  war  without 
•opplirs  !  But  now  the  most  extraordinarv  changes  ap- 
peared at  court.  The  king  mortgaced  his  lands  in  Corn- 
wall to  the  aldermen  and  companies  of  Lond'm.  A  rumour 
•pread  that  the  small  pension  list  must  be  revoked  ;  and 
the  royal  distress  was  carried  so  far,  that  all  the  tables  at 
court  were  laid  down,  and  the  rmiriiers  put  on  board 
wages  !     I  have  seen  a  letter  which  gives  an  account  of 

*  Mannar Hpt  leuer 

t  Rusliwonh,  1. 400.  Hume  VI,  221,  who  enters  widely  Into 
^ho  views  and  fbeUngt  of  Charles 


•  tho  funereal  supper  at  Whitehall,  whereat ,^ ^ 

ttUes  were  honed,  being  from  heticefiirth  coo  verted  n 
board-wages ;'  and  there  I  learn,  that  *  since  this  diSMhi- 
mg  of  house-keeping,  hw  majesty  is  but  alenderiy  auea^ 
ed.'  Another  writer  who  dcecribca  himself  to  be  only  a 
kMker-on,  regrets,  that  while  the  men  of  the  law  ipenr'isB 
thousand  pounds  on  a  single  Basque,  thej  did  not  raihw 
make  the  king  rich  ;  and  adda,  'I  see  a  rich  romaiiM 
wealth,  a  rich  |ieo|de,  and  the  cmwn  poor  !*  This  straags 
poverty  of  the  court  of  Charles  seems  to  have  escaped  lbs 
notice  of  our  general  historians.  Charles  was  now  to  vie> 
tual  his  flr'et  with  the  savings  uf  the  board  wages  !  forlfaii 

*  s«irplusage'  was  taken  into  accoont ! 

The  fatal  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Rh6  sent  home  Boei> 
inf  ham  discomfited,  and  spread  dismaj  through  the  aatioa. 
The  best  blood  had  been  shed  from  the  wanton  bravery  cf 
an  unskilful  and  romantic  commander,  who,  forced  lo  r^ 
treat,  would  march,  but  not  fly,  and  was  the  very  last  nua 
to  quit  the  ground  which  *«  enuld  not  occupy.  la  the 
ear-mess  of  his  hopes,  Bn^aingham  had  once  dropped, 
as  I  learn,  that  *  before  Midsummer  be  should  be  more 
honoured  and  beloved  of  the  commons  than  ever  was  ibs 
Earl  of  Essex :'  and  thus  be  rocked  hie  own  and  hit 
master's  imaginaticm  in  cradling  fanciea.  This  volatile 
hero,  who  had  fell  the  capricioosnessof  popalariiy,  thought 
that  it  was  as  easily  regained  as  it  was  easily 'kwt ;  and 
that  a  chivalric  adventure  wouki  return  to  him  that  favoar 
which  at  this  moment  might  have  neen  oenieo  lo  all  the 
wisdom,  the  policy,  and  the  arts  of  an  experieacsd 
statesman. 

The  king  was  now  invohred  in  more  intricate  and  des- 
perate measures ;  and  the  nation  was  thrown  into  a  stats 
nf  agitation,  of  which  the  page  of  popular  hiaiofr  yields 
but  a  faint  impression. 

The  spirit  of  insurrection  was  stalking  forth  in  the  m^ 
tmpolis  and  in  ihe  country.  The  scenes  which  I  am  aboot 
to  describe  occurred  at  the  close  of  16t8  :  an  inaiientivs 
reader  might  easily  mistake  them  for  the  revokitiooary 
scenes  of  1640.     It  was  an  unarmed  rebellion. 

An  armv  and  a  navy  had  returned  unpaid,  and  sore  with 
defeat.  The  town  was  scoured  bv  mutinous  seamen  and 
soldiers,  roving  even  into  the  palace  of  the  sovereign. 
Soldiers  without  pav  form  a  society  without  laws.  A 
band  of  captains  rushed  into  the  duke's  apartment  at  ks 
sat  at  dinner ;  and  when  reminded  by  the  duke  of  a  lata 
proclamation,  forbidding  all  soldiers  coming  to  court  in 
lro«.ps,  on  pain  of  hanging,  they  replied,  that  *  Whole  com- 
panies were  readv  to  be  hanged  with  them  !  that  ihe  kug 
might  do  as  he  plessed  with  their  lives ;  for  that  their  re- 
putation was  lost,  and  iheir  honour  forfeiud,  for  want  of 
their  salary  to  pay  their  debts.'  When  a  iietiiioc:  wai 
once  presented,  ami  it  was  inquired  who  was  the  composer 
of  it  7  a  east  body  tremendously  shouted,  •  All !  all  I*  A 
multitude,  composed  of  seamen,  met  at  Tower-hill,  and 
set  a  lad  on  a  scaffold,  who,  with  an  *  O  yea  T  proclaimed 
that  King  Charles  had  promised  their  pay,  or  the  duke  bad 
been  on  the  scaffold  himself!*  These,  at  least  wt-re 
the  grievances  more  apparent  to  (he  sovereign  than  ih«ise 
vague  ones  so  perpetually  repeated  by  his  unfaithful  con»- 
mons.  But  what  remained  to  be  done  f  It  was  ooJv  a 
choice  of  diflSnullics  between  the  disorder  and  the  remedy. 
At  the  moment,  the  duke  got  up  what  he  called  '  The 
council  of  the  sea  ;'  was  punctual  at  the  first  meeting,  and 
app>inted  three  days  in  a  week  to  sit— but  bnike  kis  ap- 
pomtment  the  seco«»d  day-^hey  fiiund  him  alwavs  oih*r* 
wise  engaged  ;  and  *  the  council  of  the  sea*  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  those  shadowy  expedients  which  only  lasts  while 
if  acts  on  the  im-igination.  It  is  said  that  thirty  thousand 
pounds  would  have  quieted  these  disorganind  troops ;  but 
the  eiche«|uer  could  not  suppiv  so  mean  a  sum.  Buck- 
ingham, in  despair,  and  protuse  of  life,  was  planoaig  a 
fresh  expedition  for  the  siege  of  Rochelle ;  a  new  army 
was  required.  He  swore,  •  If  there  was  money  ui  the 
kingdom  it  should  be  had  !' 

Now  began  that  series  of  cAtrirancea  and  artifices 
and  persecutions  to  levy  money.  Forced  loans,  or  pre- 
tended free-gifis,  kindlttf  a  resisting  spnit.  It  was  urged 
by  the  court  party,  that  the  sums  required  were,  in  fact, 
mtich  less  in  amount  than  the  usual  grants  of  subsidies, 
but  the  cry,  in  return  for  *  a  subsidy,'  was  always  *  A  Par- 
liament !'  Many  were  heavilv  fined  for  declaring,  ihal 
*  They  knew  no  'law,  besidt* s  that  of  Parliament,  to  com- 
pel men  lo  givf!  away  their  own  goods.'  Thekmg  ordered, 
that  those  who  would  not  subscribe  to  the  loans  should  aoi 
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•  we™  imkim  m  eaaaai  ■•  'i  ll«"w  ft»ied  "  lh*"r  piiMM  i  •»*.  wbta  IW;  pelttioad 

lUBH  who  would  net  nib-  tor  mm  Umnj  ukI  ur  iturinf  Ita<  UBmHr,  il  wu  poller  M 

I,  ihil  iboH  whu  woukl  hi  I  |nM  U"''  nMucU.     But  il   aru   ■lis  pulic)'  ibit   itaij 

Tl™«  whowonoroHcil  Wmuldiwi  iomU  i»  ilwiru.ni  coudum  ;  IhH  r^luuxn  WM 

would  wx  '  lalr  cnMod   la  ibooo  who,  liriac  in  ihc  •DUlh,  tmoBiod 

i„  i^,m^    ...  Ik.  >..rli  '  -h.l.  ik.  riuiLI_<  n    ik.  ixmL 


wejr«  the**  food  ciibts*,  or  tliBjr  linnd  naij  met 

Its  tKon  Hilly  rcuHnlcd,  >ith«rb)'lh«  BUtfiidHjr  of  lbs  | 
4riie«  IhrinHlTofl,  «■  by  ihti  yenvnl  UDdrniuidnt  — ^--^  ' 
habiflfi  ihe  innpJoui  |AaJ  i   "      "■   ''    ■--■■-     ' 


di.  WbM  o»l»  w«ddiiol|inJ*idriiMiej,kiiIwb«ii  wiBrjwMofler- 

invwriKH  *d  bj  fov*n»cu,  Ibo  pd«b  rvli»nl  lo  trnt ;  a  cofwerif^ 

wid  be  l»id,  ihi  cKoatm  cmllod  Iha  Ouild-hiU  Iha  FitW-  liM  w«  iig«  (h««  koo-u :  anJ  u  Iwoim  i  i|uniioB,  <<-ii( 

.'  And  whHiiir  ihcT  lined  m  diMnu,  ■>  ceBHoiMiK*  dibilwl  w  llw  prwy  council,  wb«)i»r  iboH  »ho  wuuld  ml 

rcfuuliloiwrii,  DMhiniwulobelbuBdbui-OlddidiL  loctpt  prw  ■wwj  ■Iwuld  nal  b«  ntj  by  iBMiHi  l»w.     I 

:h  •!  nobody  oml  for.'     Or  If  .  KTinr  oBcw  Hued  I  C**"*"  "  **"  "°"  '  "onom  piece  oTiecrel  inforinilioo.* 


raa  ID  be  had,      A   weillhv   e 

prm'  befofrt  the  privy  cduocJ,  ud  required  to  Lend  Iha 
Lior  I**o  hundred  pouadi,  or  elea  to  fo  huueelT  lo  Ih'  mar, 
ud  tvrre  tt   wiih  chee».     Il  wu  d<iI  nippoeed  ihal  e 

bii   Craat   mein  mde  :  bui  ihe  old   bu,  m  the  ipihi  al     U|>l^   '7°^^}. 
the  llnel,  preferred  the  burd  ml 
Dew  project  of  finuice.  by  ihipptE 
At  Hicka'i  H(ll  I  he  duke  uid  U 


Hued  I  pre«i»e«  Ihe  iioieicurann  piece  orHcrelinforinilioi 

when  ■  Tn*  pMl  Boreiiy  and  •jBpiDiD  of  Ihe  tunet  WH  Ihe  H 

■      ■ ^•-—.rm.    Sednt  lellcn,  iddnaed  to  Ihe  In' 

fiuBiry,  wrr«ruuodluD|riikf  on  Uiabe«  ; 

m  were  dropl  ll  ehopa  end  ilreele^  wl 

rh  was  Id  be  wrought  In  Epileiid,  u  p 
which  wili  be  rurevr  good.'    Addmvi 


_  vbipea .     A  grooai  at- 
h  aedilioue  paperif  ma  broutbt 


wiihelliheiupnrentdfKiinnofpopuliruHliriiuitia.  The  '  b""' after  cmiedi  bor«! 

K«l  of  Uoraei  ■■kiui  i  fellow,  who  pleaded  ioabilKy  lo  Tliete  u  one  diAculi  duly  of  an  hiiloriap,  whidi  ••  M 
lend  money,  of  what  itaile  he  was,  and  beiae  anewered  ■  a  0'^"=''  F*!»^  ""  'J  ""  I*"*  "'""'•  "  ■  '"  pauee  whe«. 
tailor.'  Hid:  'Put  down  eour  name  for  lurh  t  •am;  nne     ""  ber«lihiiB«irwarBiii«-iib  ihepai».«i  oTibeBul- 

■nip  will  niaka  anudi  Ci  all!'     The  Uilor  ifuoied  eerip-     """'•  "  l»™"">I  'h*  blmd  apoiofw  rf  aibiiiair 

lure  ibundauilT,  and  ihooh  Ihe  bench  w,ih  lau^ htrr  ot  wirh     ■*"  I"""*"  "»"'  tianeform  hioHlf  into  lbs  eha 


fei'i  huidi.     Thw  w«>  one  Ball,  renowned  ihrouM  Ih<  .  ..      -     - 

panth  of  81  Clenenit ;  end   DM  only  ■  lailor,  hut  a  pm.     ^"'f  ""  'racui|[  iheir  aciuai,  he  uiy  ibea  al  taut 

phM.     Twenty  yean  alVer  Kilon  tai  pmpbuta  amploynl     [>op«  "'J"™^"J„        "'"^  "•'  "^""^  "'"*"  "^ 


Thit  reSeciion  haa  occurred  fr^m  ihe  i 

10  which  I  am  now  brougihi.     Shall  w*  1 


uhiri,  acconttni  to  hm  ft9\- 


.Jt^en'-  uid™  ererr  ^.ijrnl,™  ™,id  hyX  >»"';  ""T^™"-  h.T  IhllTulga.  traffic  ./  ireachen-lta 
lord  preridenl,  wai  •  flower  rf  Ihe  preruealire.'  Tllf  1  "W""*!""  «  '""^  ""(l*  »«l™  "ho  had  loni  allaehed  Iw 
lonlpreiiident,  told  him  thai' he  lied  r  C.ieeby  ahncA  hi>  '  P*™?;*'  •?'""".•,•  ™"  "  '""  "  ™"^  """■'  " 
he«l.ob»rTH„,.|e™e  no.  her,  10  contrnd^with  your  I  >»"''■  ThM  bard  Iwon  had  nolyel  been  ineukeled  00 
kudihip.  buMo  niffer:'  Lord  8i«>lk  Ihen  UiiefpoiiB..  '«,""!'•''  ™="'»"i  *»'  l""**™  "«"' I- •  Wtok  hr 
enireaied  -he  krd  preaident  wmiki  nut  loo  far  une  hi.  ■"  P""'*  •"'f""  i  »«l  ""  '1"'  I™™  been  laufhi,  Iha 
krnnnui.  Mr  Caterfie.  Thi.  eoiinlry  i-nileman  «ind  jhatacler  of  Charln  *«  deiiiiuie  .J"  all  aptiiude  for  lU 
lindr-lfdeelaMnf,  thi  *" "■ ' '— ■"   "    '"^ 

L,wn   pirne.'     The   p 

i-reclieanO,  ai  welt  a 

freedom  of  their  opi 

d  Ihrir  popularity  t] 

■iiien  rt  itie  kiant  w< 


■rould    remain   nailer  of  hii  own   pime.'     The   prienni 

thnea  who   had  linned  in  the  freedom  of  their  opiniona 
The  c-wnlry  genllemen  ianirrd  rhrir  popularity  by  ther 


•  TlielUdlcalaarthudiydllTcreilrrDniounlnlhaBeane, 

ae  athdani !  Many  of  the  ponuna  ninriierd  ihf  Ir  hraint  wkh 
the  imdy  of  ilH  Renliiluna ;  belletlni  Frlnn  Heniy  u  ha 
firellrured  in  iha  ApocelTpae ;  aoiae  iwnpbteitd  ibai  be  abnuM 
erenhnnirithebeait.'   BallMir ulk>r,waiihIaTeiTiV"|i«M ; 

Ull*.™t*Ball  pM  out  money  on  adrr^J^JTi^I^'nairrK 

ifian  Ew  ■  prophecy. 

Tlilt  Ball  hai  been  ronfoonded  whh  a  more  ancient  radical, 
BallanteK.  and  a  |«tnelpBl  monrin  WaiTylrfi  Iniume. 


•rti-e  u^cHt   har  rifhily  Indicated  hin. — See  JixmmH 
Wnrka.  ml.  V,  p.  Wl. 
f  It  lefiirloo.ionbeeni»,ihit  IheWeamlnBereleBtona,  In 


To  rein  with 


Uader  Charka,  the  I'lbent  of  il^  whjeei,  when  the  necn 


>n!e>l''by"nne  i 


imeni— and  a  fan 

. 1.  the  libertt  of  ihe  1   " 

if  the  lit 

puddlnal  a  poddlna!'  and  Mhtra-'A  Ila  •  a  lie!  a  lia!<— 
^hl*  tfeamliMer  citcik.n  of  nearly  Iwo  bundle.)  yrar.  an, 
■  ndeil  at  we  have  teen  eome  Mbrrt ;  they  rejected  all  who  ha^ 

at'illr  Hnben  Cnum,  and  their  liH  reiaeaenlill'e  Ihey  Kttil 
on  a  brewer  ind  a  grocer  tr  the  Iwo  lueniben  liir  Wewnin 

•  Cmaa  fnim  a  inanuKTl[«  letter.—"  On  FrWay  lin  1  hear 
bni  aa  a  lecret,  thai  li  wai  debaieri  at  the  cimiicil  uble, 

■houUI  nm  be  punlaheil  by  oianlal.liw.  and  hanfediipnn  iM 
neitirre  loihair  dwelllnn.  far  an  nanipteoftrrmr  lunthen. 
My  hvd  keeper,  who  hid  been  long  illrnt.  when  hi  rendu. 
Hon.  Il  came  10  hie  onim  k.  apeak,  told  ihe  lnnla.lh*l  ••  fti 

bui.  manEal  Ben.  If  Ibeec  hid  taken  pitaa  numej,  and  after* 
wanh  run  fioB  ihrlr  fnliinn,  they  miehi  ihan  be  ponlahed  In 
ihelminneri  buyrtlbry  vcrenaeoMien.  and  leAited  lute 
terwidly,  he  Ihnughi  a  luhdily.  new  by  law.  cnukl  net  ba 
prreeed  iiilnH  hlawllllnrs  fcrtign  aerelM  1 M  brief  luiiiiiiaid 
In  law,  Ihe  aerrko  of  hi*  purae  eitUHiI  llvl  of  bu  prraiv, 
■nlcBhla  nwn  cmnurr  wen  m  danger;  and  ha  anicalnl  w 
my  kwd  ireerurrr,  and  my  lord  imhlenu  whnbn  it  wiinol 
to,  who  Mh  aBensil  h  w™  ».  itmigh  anwt  of  theai  f-  Intly, 
ai  tmwlihni  in  ha'i  been  uried  w  euch  nil  awwer.  Bo  «  ■ 
ibeuihi  ihei  pmpiwlion  l>  daebnl ;  and  h  will  be  Irted  wh« 
May  bsdoDaln  lbs  Biat-Cbaaber  agalnKibHI  R^ '"* 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


'•yrd  pr«cntonu  for  raising  Mtppliei  io  th«  mmmier  which 
Charles  had  mdnplsd.  SeMeo,  whoM  learaeil  indusirj 
wsa  as  vast  as  the  ampliiuJe  of  his  mind,  had  to  seek  for 
the  frrcducn  uCthe  subject  in  the  dusi  of  the  records  oTihe 
Tower^ — and  ihe  onnipoieiice  of  pafliaineiits,  il'  any  hu- 
Dun  asserahiy  may  be  invested  with  such  supernatural 
(reatnrs*,  hjid  not  jet  awakened  the  boar  antiquity  of 

Tilar  liberty, 
leneral  spint  of  insurrection,  rather  than  iasarrectkNi 
Itself,  liad  sudiieiiy  raiM^i  some  siran|>n  appearances 
lhnNi|h  tne  kinndiun.  *  The  reiaoneirance'  of  parliament 
had  unquestionably  quickened  ike  feelings  of  the  penfile  : 
but  yet  ihe  loerrs  of  peace  and'ihe  reverencers  nf  royally 
wrre  niH  a  I'rw  :  ini*orv  and  men  were  procured  to  semi 
out  the  arinv  and  ihe  Aeet.  More  otmrealed  causes  mav 
be  sii«fM'cti>«i  to  have  hern  al  work.  Many  ol'  Ihe  hewfs 
of  the  OfipiMitukn  wrre  pursuing  sums  secret  machinal  SMif : 
abiiui  this  time  I  UnA  manv  my!<terinus  storim  -inihcalions 
oTspcrvl  soeirii«B— and  olW  evideocesof  the  intrigues  of 
the  (I'tpular  party. 
Lidle  instiers,  vometimes  mure  important  than  th^y  ap- 

Car,  are  suitable  to  our  minute  sort  of  history.  In  Norem- 
r,  1626,  a  lumour  spmad  that  the  king  wai  to  be  vivited 
bv  anainba#!iad<irfrom  *ihePre#ideiitiif  the  Socieiy  of  the 
Rosv-criMs.'  II«  was  indeed  an  helemcliie  ambassailnr, 
fur  he  IS  liescrihed  *  as  a  jroiith  with  never  a  hair  nn  hn 
face  ;'  in  faci,  a  child  who  was  to  conceal  the  mysferi'Nis 
personate  whtrh  he  ws»  for  a  momrnc  lo  represent .  He 
ap|Miinttnl  Sunday  afternoon  to  come  to  c«Mirt,  attended 
by  ihirtKeu  roachifs.  He  was  to  prtifler  to  hi«  majesty, 
providetl  the  kinig  accepted  his  advice,  three  milliuns  to 
put  into  his  cntTrrs  ;  and  by  his  secret  councils  he  wa4  to 
unfiiM  mailcri  of  m'wnmt  antl  secrecy.  A  La'in  letter 
was  dfltvered  to  '  David  Ramsav  of  the  cluck'  to  hand 
over  to  thekinx  ;  a  ci»pv  of  it  has  been  f>rcserved  in  a  let- 
ter of  the  tim^s ;  but  it  ii*  so  unmenniii;!,  that  it  couM  have 
had  no  effect  on  the  king,  who,  however,  declap**d  that  he 
wiMild  not  ailmti  him  to  an  auilienr^,  and  that  if  he  CfHiki 
tell  wli#»rr  •  the  Presi<l«»ni  i»f  »hf  R*«y^ros*/  was  to  be 
fiNind,  unless  he  inad^  gmtd  hm  nff'cr,  he  would  hanx  him 
at  tH**  riMiri.sate4.  Tht«  fterTeil  thw  town  and  c«Nintry  for 
talk  till  the  a|i|HHnted  Siiniliiy  had  pa<«ed  ov«*r,  and  no 
amha^^adir  w«4  vimlile !  Sumtt  considTeil  this  as  the 
f'loitint  'if  rrasv  brain",  but  o'hers  imagined  it  to  be  an 
att<*m'it  in  «p*'nk  with  the  kinf  in  private,  ihi  matters  re- 
■p*Ttin>f  ihe  duke.  Thi»re  wis  aU»  di«cover»Ml.  hy  letters 
rerrived  fro'n  R«»n>e,  *  a  whit|p  na^lis'nHni  of  J»'«Mit«  nit- 
tins.  >n  '  s  fHir-lianiretl  vnnli*  in  Oiprkenwcll  :  Sir  John 
Coiike  would  have  alarmrd  th<^  pariinment,  that  on  St 
Joseph's  day  the*o  were   to  have  occupied  their  places  ; 

•  A  memher  of  the  H»n«e,  In  Jsime*  the  Pirn's  time  rallw! 
thi4  nri*  of  iirl'ie<i  *  ftiuninN  tn  ih<*  rnml  nn  i  witlvfs  to  the 
pMtnle.* — Dr  M  iMiw;irin!».  I)r  Si^nhorpe.  iun!  D«in  Barsmire 
wer^  liefiki-ir  fir  .I'irlfni  Tve(*r<l'>')r4  m  muMilnin  ntv«o1nie  mnn- 
archv,  an-l  to  iitriilrnte  pn-ttlvi*  o'»«*ilifMre.  Barirrnvi*  h  «l  this 
paM«av«>  III  hiA  Hermoii :  '  It  wnn  ih"  iipe>M<h  of  a  m:in  r^nnwiw 
Oil  fiir  wl«lom  in  our  arc.  thnt  if  hr  weri*  rfHn:iisn'le«l  to  put 
fhith  in  4^.1  in  a  iiliip  ihit  hml  nriiher  mn<  nor  larklinsr.  lie 
woul  I  ili»  it:'  iiivl  tirin?  iiMkr-<l  whii  wi«litrn  that  wi>re.  re- 
plieil.  *  Th<»  wi-i  Inm  mn-*!  N»  in  Iutj  ihai  h.nh  p<iwer  ii»p«»in- 
ma  i>l.  n-K  in  him  that  ron^rienre  hiriil*  to  oIkv.'  ^iiiihorpe, 
aAer  h-^  iMi'ii1i<ihei1  lii^  nerrnim.  immeitiaielr  hftd  hi^  hmiie 
burnt  do  VII.  Dr  Mnlnwariiiir,  n<*y*  a  innnn«rripi  letierwriirr, 
•sent  •h*'  iither  d-ir  to  a  fre-i'l  nf  mini*.  !•»  h»»lp  hitn  l«»  all  the 
8nr|»»nl  twer^l^nt"<  he  ronM  fln<l.  t'^  •«tn««i!ri'ien  hh  nprininn  (for 
ahwtliiii*  ini>imrrhT.)  who  an««rer^il  him  he  rould  hrip  him  in 
nnthiie  b'U  onlr  ii»  ha:i!f  him.  s'.il  that  if  he  lir»*il  nil  a  fvirlta* 
me-it.  m  Lr.  he  ^hoiiM  h*-  *iir*  i>r  a  li.ili»«r  '  M^tiriwarinff  af- 
tsrw-inU  4iihii|t(eil  m  parliament :  h"t  nfipr  the  ilt^^oliition  eot 
to  a  frre  panlon.  The  pa-ii*-  nf  jup^ry  wa<  a  en«;i|  i-vil.  The 
dlrl'ip*,  ii»iil«»r  I.j|ii«!.  spne  ir^il  m  api»r«»aph  iof.iihoI|rt«in  ;  hnl 
h  wa«i  priihihiTrt'ilv  a  nmj«ri  of  reri»nrlli.ilion  between  ihe 
two  rhnrrtiM.  whirh  F.r:«:il>«»th.  Jim^«.  and  Chnrlf*  eipiallv 
wl*hp'I  \f  r  C.i'l'i«.  a  Mfr-  wriirr.  rpn^nre^  'i»r  •  »Mper«tiiif»M* 
In  f  Kj-i  b'lter  leylp :  *  Mr  ro^in*  ha*  immi«lentlT  mule  three 
Silitiitii*  i»f  hii  praver  hook,  wid  one  which  he  sriven  awiiy  in 
nn'vatp.  iltfTprent  from  the  piihlnhptl  one*  An  aiHlariimi  fi*). 
lew.  whom  mr  LonI  of  Durham  (yreailv  admireih.  I  ilonhi  if 
he  h'  a  vinnd  prK^i^ant :  h»  wiw  mt  bliii«l  at  eren-^onf  on 
Car.iIlpmi«-<liT.  that  he  miiM  nni  «p»  lo  lea'l  prarer*  in  the 
■rin^pr  wiih  I"**  than  ihrpe  hnn-lrpil  an-l  fnrlr  ran'Me*.  wh're. 
of  iilxtv  hp  ciu'cl  to  h*  placpf)  abitiii  ihp  hiffh-filtar  :  N'ni-le* 
he  pan-ie-l  thn  pirtiireof  our  S.ivMmr.  a'ipp'irte  I  by  two  Aufpls, 
n  b«  net  In  the  rhi»ir.  Thpco-nmiitpe  Is  vpry  hot  affaim^  him, 
ami  no  mirtpr  if  ihpv  tnnmce  him  »  Thh  wa«  Owinn  who 
tanrlved  the  revulirtinn,  and,  reniniinf  wiih  Charle*  the  Sec- 
ond WAN  miseil  to  the  see  nl  Dnrhsm ;  the  chshisble  Institu- 
^toas  hs  has  Isfi  are  most  muniflcenL 


araaupposed 
se  ;*  8ir  Dim! 


tmmn  lo  have 
« Ihe  Moee  ^  Hw  Dudlcry  Di^fM,  m  the 
usual,  would  not  bolievv  in  aajr  such  puliiical' 
era  ;  but  anch  a  p^riv  wirro  dMCuvered ;  Cooka  ewl 
have  inaimiaied  that  the  French  anrtmntador  bad  p*i 
auaded  Louie,  thai  the  divisrana  betivrmi  Charles  aaJ  ka 
petiole  bad  been  raised  bv  his  ingeBuiiy,  and  was  r**v^ 
ed  for  the  intelligence  ;  ihia  is  not  uniikel/.  Aftera-i  in 
pariiaaent  of  Jesuits  might  havn  been  a  eocfei  caiwfr  d 
the  order ;  for,  among  otber  things  aeisad  on,  srai  ae» 
•iderabie  library. 

When  the  iiarliament  was  sittiaf ,  a  scaled  lener  m 
thriiwn  under  iho  dour,  with  this  suuerscripii-ia.  Cv^m 
UW  man thaljimia this  iHUr,  amd-aeUmgn  it  maitolkiBmm 
^  CsmmsM.  Tne  srrjeBnt  at  arms  drlivcred  ii  to  tit 
speaker,  who  woukl  a«it  open  it  nil  the  Hikmc  had  cbieet 
a  CfKiimitlee  of  twelve  mmibera  lo  nifiim  them  whether « 
was  fit  lo  be  read.  Sir  Edw«rd  Cotdke,  aftrr  havrni  rtai 
two  or  ihrar  bnes,  stopped,  and,  arcording  to  my  aauwntr, 

*  durst  read  no  further,  but  iminediaivly  sealing  it,  the  m- 
mittee  thought  fit  to  send  it  lo  the  kmjt,  who  they  sar.  os 
reading  il  thnjujrh,  cast  it  iotn  the  fire  and  srnt  ibe  fi-^ii 
Iff  C«Hninons  thanks  for  their  wisdcitn  in  not  pobli«hinf  i, 
and  for  the  discretiuB  of  ihs  ccmimilter  in  so  tar  tesdensi 
hill  h(«inir,  as  iH>t  to  read  it  oul,  when  they  once  percwtrtd 
thai  it  touched  his  ma)esty.* 

Others  besides  the  free<Mmiftf  speech,  introdiiced  anockcr 
form,  *  A  Sfieech  wiihuul  dmira,*  which  was  dwinburcd  is 
lo  the  members  of  Ihe  House.  It  is  in  all  rrspecit  a  re- 
markable one,  occupying  ten  folio  pages  in  ihe  first  voiaas 
of  Rushworih. 

Some  in  office  appear  to  have  employed  esfra«wdimry 
pniceedings  of  a  similar  nature .  An  mterceptrd  leiifir 
written  fnim  ihe  Arch-duchess  lo  the  Kmc  of  ISpam  was 
delivered  by  Sir  H.  Martyn  at  the  council-Koard  nn  Nrin- 
year's  dav,'who  fuuml  it  Hi  aoms  papera  relatmt  to  the 
navy.  The  duke  immediately  aaid  he  wiwld  show  n  to 
the '  kinf ;  and,  accom|ianied  by  sevpral  lords,  w^i  mo 
hi«  majenty's  closet.  The  letter  was  wriftrn  in  Prcerh; 
It  advised  the  S^iani^h  court  to  make  a  siaddrn  war  snin 
England,  fir  several  reasons  ;  his  MBH*sty*s  want  uf  «kiil 
to  govern  of  himiielf ;  the  weakness  uf  his  enunril  m  ■>< 
darin|{  to  scouaini  hi>n  with  the  truth  ;  want  of  moapy: 
disunion  of  the  subjects'  hearts  from  their  prinre.  9u, 
The  king  fsily  nbserved,  that  the  wnler  forfiN  ihsl  ihs 
ArrhKluckrss  writes  to  the  King  of  Sfiain  in  Sfianuh,  aiki 
sendit  her  lettprs  overland. 

I  have  to  add  an  im;>ortant  fact,  I  find  oertain  etuipncs 
that  ihe  heads  of  the  opposition  w«-re  biisiiv  aciire  la 
thwarting  the  mca-iire*  uf  government.  Dr  S^tninei 
Turner,  the  member  fi>r  Shre«v«biiry,  called  onSir  J<iha 
Caire,  ami  desired  to  sfteak  to  him  privately ;  his  erranil 
wa<i  to  t'ntreai  him  to  resist  the  loan,  and  to  im«  hi«  pfrwrr 
with  (»lhera  to  <>btain  this  |Mirp«)ve.  The  follow  mf  in''**^ 
mation  c«tnies  fn>m  Sir  John  Cage  himself.     Or  Tnmpr 

*  being  de«ireil  to  stay,  he  would  niH  a  minine.  hot  in- 
stantly look  horse.  Kayini; he  had  more  piacfsto  gn t>.  sidI 
tune  |irt*<iapd  :  thnithertvaiua  rnrnpnitv  of  them  hmif  ilin>l^l 
themaeitta  into  ail  y>irt».  every  *mt  hnvimf  iuMd  a  *fu-irter 
a*nsned  in  him,  to  perform  thia  MenHre  ftw  thr  rwemoi- 
wetitth.*  Tliii  wa<  written  in  Novenihirr,  16^6.  Tnvt 
iin<]iieHtinnAbiy  amounts  tn  a  secret  CNifederary  watrlttng 
out  of  parliament  ax  well  as  in  :  and  those  strange  apfi^ar^ 
anceii  nf  iMtftnUr  di'f-ciion  exhibited  m  the  coiintrv.  which 
I  have  described,  were  in  great  i»art  the  roiiaripiencr«  of 
the  machinations  antl  active  intripiesnf  ihe  iMtfiiilar  party. t 

The  king  was  ihiI  disponed  to  try  a  ^irti  pariiam)-nt. 
The  fnv.Hirite,  pcrhafts  to  regain  that  |in|Milar  favour  wKm-K 
hi*  greatness  hail  lost  him.  \»  raid  in  private  letters  to  hare 
hern  twice  on  hist  kncex  to  intercede  for  a  new  one.  Tha 
elections  however  foreboded  no  good  ;  and  a  letter-writer 

*  I  ilelirer  thia  fan  as  I  And  h  in  a  jnrivsie  1*^er .  but  it  ii 
m4lced  in  the  Journal  nfihe  Houm  of  Commons.  23  Jnnit.  4^. 
Caroli  Resis.  *  Sir  R«lwanl  Coke  rp|iorteth  ih:itiliey  Ami  that, 
enrlftseil  in  the  leiier.  to  lie  unfit  fi^r  any  piibkris*  ear  to  hear. 
Reail  but  on*  line  sml  a  half  of  it.  iiml  eonkl  imt  einl.irr  %^ 
reail  more  nfiL  It  wati  imlereii  li*  be  sealed  and  lifiitere-l 
into  the  kinc's  hamU  by  eiehi  member*,  and  to  acqiiMnt  htf 
maiesty  with  the  place  and  lime  of  flndinff  it ;  paniru'^r.'y 
ihai  upon  the  reailiug  of  one  line  ami  a  half  at  in<Mt.  thry 
would  reiul  no  more,  but  sealed  it  up,  aitil  brou|:ht  ii  u*  ihs 
Hoiiae. 

I I  have  since  disenversd,  by  s  mannsrrlpl  letter,  that  this 
Dr  Turner  was  held  In  cnnteinpi  by  the  King ;  that  he  was 
rldicule<l  at  ci>iin  whirh  he  haunieil,  for  his  want  oTvemdty , 
in  a  srord,  that  ks  wai  a  dieappolnted  eouitlsr ' 


LITERATURE. 


th.  liMiU  ipweh  ipein'  I'Sh'ih.  •fH^Ttt^ 
HIT  Teh,  bul  ohieh  h«  owM  IM  conmwiaia. 

'The  time*  an  for  kdion:  nhrrrlbn,  fir  s 
Hk«,  t  nHn  noi  10  •pcnil  much  line  Id  wgrda  •.- 
which  Ood  rorbid.  •hould  ddi  do  Tour  duiin  b  e 


>u<MM>wla  linapilM  nuut  if  tW  Inna  u  BfMi 

rn  Haailuii.  uid  ilw  mdea  af  liw  Cidoih  PiAa  m 
Esrl  of  CariHl* ;  wd  wu  wiUia|  Ihal  Uh  iiiIIibiM 
■bodU  appiiiM  umJmt  adiUnI  lac  ttttniam  at  ■«. 


riiIui'»niThi>id>,'ii>»Tcih 


p*r)ialviii«Dnr«lwrwuchinrdtolaH.'  Reukhd 
mlh  iIm  toAiMM  nf  ideal  majmy— ■  Tail,  bck  thii  ii  ■ 
thr«Kninit.  Air  I  acora  \o  'hrtaln  ■!!)>  bm  m»  B,«b - 
but  ■■an  tdmoBitioa  frrm  him.  thai  b<Hh  oul  bf  aai*; 
aoH  diiiy,  haih  mnat  ra™  of  your  prtomiMH  and  pro,, 
fnendljr  twi  ha  r«|ueM«j  ihenn, 


'  To  rrnrmber  a  ihiu,  10  iht  md  tli 

You  oiiT  imaripa  Ihat  f  onne  hen  whh  a  doubl  of  «c- 

MM.  rrm-aib^mi  Iba  dixncuooa  of  iha  Ian  inHtin. 

wbJ  i"""  ™  '''"  '  **^'  "'''  *""'  ''"^'  "■  '"^' 
A  mo.!  enmlfd  hsuaa  nm.  inM,  anwiHr— d  af  tk. 
•wallhmt  nwn :  lor  a  lard,  who  mkMj  mndrrcd  Ihat 
IHiiftmirHi  ih«  irurbalannof  ponr,  Miinatnl  thni 
Iher  wm  iM-  to  tx-j  Iha  upper  hnna,  hi>  inajr>rt.  onlv 
«eriii<Mi;  TI»anit«T«eynf  .Mhhhad  alreadrlunn 
ir.  b.  f-h.  S-ma  ill  amana  of  th.  parliajnmi  appaar.1 
Sir  Rnbari  Phdi|n  iKTad  Tor  «  rancra)  fa« :  <  wa  had  i»- 
for  tha  Haioa  whirh  it  plcund  Gnd  is  daliTiir  aa  rron., 

■et  of  humihatmn.'  Sir  E'dw.nrCol<'."h»ld  it  iJIm  li? 
emarr.  ■  becauaa  Ihrra  are,  I  fa;  •ime  davila  Ihat  will 

M»BT  oFiha  •praahai  in  '  ih»  (raat  cow-il  of  tha 
kmtdon  an  *■  admiraU-  inrcai  of  eampoaiiioa  a*  aiitt 
in  tha  karuara.  Bnn  ihr  aaan-partT  •ara  nndnaic 
rttannaiint  rather  ihwi  plaadmi  tit   iKa  laia  ninmiijn' 

aata  of  fiieHn|« 'Smm  of  iha  (iiirEanmt  lalh  daipaniielT ' 
«hi>rnihan,<>fiihi(haaiur«aiaaBrnnwiiniier,  If  1  hey 

pahlienp<nianiHhciionc*>idginll  (in  toolillla,  iha  oiher 

Tha  puHitn>ai  named  iiihaafiap— Sir  John  C™*aha^ 
mt  biHifhi  an  iha  rapnrt  lo  iba  kini.  Chariea  npraiKd 
frral  n'idartion,  ami  dn-larcd  Ihai  he  Trh  now  mora  hag 
fr  '*^-  ■"»  of  hi"  [»«irceBwra.     In«?Miniii  of  Sir  Johi 


Buihvwia!— al* 


.—wr-,       ira^iiinnT  «  oir  Jon* 

irarrirdirj  Cnohe  rapJied. 
nijeaiT  •-emed  appaVlad,  aticf 
linal  himf  Cnnke  amirami 
h*  Honaa  lude  all  Wit  aw 
iTwrft!*      IfCha-leaahed 

-..   :_u; ,^,,jj. 


rn  amaFfmnea  Ch«rl«  diapla  jrd  ai 


feelinn. 

Tha  ratnurile  hin|aatraTnipattiiinl  wtih  th*  lander  mi 
(iT  hi>  rnnil   matier  :  and,   before   Ihe   hiat.  aoliBttril; 


wwm-m--'',  «r.-i-erir  Jt  ■■Hvi  ntunrr  aoo  ■  lOTBI  ftaopie.'* 

BurkiT-rham  adrfrJ.  that  for  ihe  «nod  of  hia  eoontry  h* 
WM  wilSat  io  taiTifice  hit  honoura  j  and  nnee  hia  pKinKtr 
rf  ofltraa  had  been  lo  atmnjlT  e»rapirf  afatnal,  ihat  ha 

*  Thfa  flrciMiKiaive  ti  mrntkinnt  In  a  nnnaivTifil  left 
wtM  CoolM  dccTand  u  Ihe  Houee  la  hi  Rnhwonh,  eol,  I, 

tl  "*r  Ihe  rriilral  itiKlent  of  imr  hiKory  m  iha  dul 
Baacnm  Icuen     Slsana  MSI.  IITT.    Ufa  •«,  ke. 


H  rannn  af  pviiaaeal ;  uti  mhu  are  etipanr  ibaa  aH 
..umaa  endanee,  thoae  uaarriaf  priBei|ile(  in  liiuDaa  aaa 
lore  iuel(  which  are  Iha  Mcnt  ^ri^a  vf  Ibe  heut,  »tt» 
*orliinf  ■  Ihe  breaati  tt  iha  kiay  ajid  hia  aiioHter  -  far 
Baiiharwereijrruaical.  The  kiw  wdoubtedl)' H«bid  la 
ma*  pviiuMal  with  iha  lore  trtaicb  ba  bad  al  tnl  h» 
feaaad  ;  ha  dadarad,  ibU '  be  ahoiiM  aow  rawaa  m  .u 
with  hii  propla  ofian.'    Uharlaa  bad  ■> 

waa  nuacepiiWe  of  nuvij  tmUt  hia  pulaala,  ai  I  haM 
elarwhere  ihow.a  li  could  aM  have  baaa  iMfued  Ibal 
tha  lock'aia  iarourila,  on  Uh  pranat  occaan,  ahoiU  ban 

nil  1  Can  ear  eaadid  Biwl  auppoa*,  Ihat  iba  kiw  ar  lb* 
dike  Badlialad  the  alifhtaw  hugll  on  Ae  patt..'lie  parw, 
or  w-flid  Bi  the  leaai  baaa  daaiurbed  ihe  appareai  iaoa» 
eiliatioa !  Yet  it  as  happanrd  !  Beeretaiir  C(ic4e,  ai  Iba 
(How  of  hia  report  of  Iha  Itiof*!  aeeepuare  of  the  aubailica, 
mntionari  Ihal  Ihe  duke  had  (amatly  haaaedied  Iha  i'm§ 
In  iTBoI  Iha  houaa  all  iheir  deairaai  Parfaapa  Iha  ateb 
tinn  nf  the  dDhe*!  name  waa  deaigiied  to  kpadate  baa  iat* 

Sir  Joba  EllMcaufhllireal  the  rar;  name  of  Ibe  d^ 

nnd  TahafflrailT  eheded  the  ea<marT  lor  banuf  dared  M 
inlmdoer  i(;  dreUrin(,  that '  ihej  knaw  of  no  other  di». 

nthjeel^a  fpaach  wiih  the  hiai'a  aieeaafethe  aeeaaed  la 
darotale  frem  iha  honour  aad  aiajaelr  d(  a  klB(.  Net 
woutd  it  bocnme  aay  aubject  to  bear  bbnaaif  la  audi  a 
%ihinn.  ai  if  M  (race  ouiht  to  deaernd  fraa  the  kiaf  M 
ihe  itrofilr,  nnr  in^r  lorali*  aacend  from  Ibe  peepla  le  Iba 
liinf ,  hot  thrnUfh  hnn  obIt.' 

Thia  aiKech  waa  maind  hr  bhkit  with  aerliBmiieM: 
soma  cried  out,  'Well  apnkcB,  Si^  Jobs  Elhotrt  It 
nnrka  the  heated  elate  oT  ihe  pelliieal  atmoaphare,  whera 

I  hira  often  eapaetad  Ihal  Sir  lehn  Elliot,  b^  hia  ifc 
henmil  parMialilv,  muil  haae  bama  a  perMnal  aniipaihy 
mBorkiniham.     I  haae  nerer  been  anahled  rn  ■eeenaia 

l-Mlon  of  laiiraa,  or  -Tafa'a,  bain(  ehl.llr  iaraelirea 
qraiiHi  iha  Oukr  «/  Bitckmfham,  to  whom  he  bora  *  law 

Hiararer  tha  mwim  nTibnee  shn  fini  h-ad  pollDeil  renk 
'atiine.  wa  ahnild  find  how  trrallv  perannal  bairrdi  haia 
neliia'rd  them  IB  rfeadi  which  ha ra  cnma  down  loueio 
'ha  fnrm  nf  patriorirm,  and  bow  o^eB  ihe  revolurinnarT 
*l>rrii  diariiiraa  ila  private  pavaioai  bv  ita  poblie  n)ndDet.| 

Bin  <he  a>ipplla>,  irhiah  had  raiMd  i«an  fmn  tha  lUr- 
vent  (raiiliide  of  Charlra,  Ihnnfh  (Olad,  were  jet  witk 

a  CnrlnMai  of  Lkeratnrg,  Tint  iarfaa. 

Drk.l.na.    lioana MHS. am.    LmerlN.lir 

BtbKip'e.  whirb  I  aha  II  lake  frnm  iwo  rpra  Be 
-WaiTrMr.  and  Mr  WIIHaai  Walwonh  • 
Wat.  whan  la  aerrhuda.  had  bren  beaten  by  bli  bmbic 


Londn*.  Thla  chanbrnant.  wnrklac  on  an  erll  iHrrntineab 
onieera  neoer  10  bare  barn  fi<nlT*i>i  and  ■brn  iMo  Itadh^ 
iwwnrdMaahnn.flvad  dDmlnlmi.  he  had  hianhl  maMrrbe. 
hradrd,  and  hia  head  rarried  behml  bkn  in  the  polM  of  a 
Trar!  9a  Oraftnn  telle  ua.  In  Ihe  Merral  ebkiaii*  of  iMa 
•  rrh.lHtnWn,  who  '  WM  a  mHj  *ll(n>.  and  of  an  rirellaDt 
■It.  hn  wamlnf  iraee.'  I  would  nn  Nil*  the  fhtrr  of  ih* 
PMrWir  blow  whkh  *i>drd  the  rebrllinn  wVh  Ihe  rahal ;  Tel 

p-er-BimnnainaTM  ofLfflilan.'aa  Sinire  daalpunaa  hhn.  haa 


|o  iha  Dmrh  rmwa.  ai 


•a  •nrerr  in.1  waivonb  waa  th* 
Bank-eUe.  whkh  ha  himrd  «i 


.  _  ..,. ...    _.      .  ..IK  Km  knackriT  down  the 

ilBner-andthaiiherewtaaeaiackarpaiawialTe 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


b«M.  TheT  reflolYed  that  gheYAiicei  and  tuppliea  go 
Ittnd  m  band.  The  conmoos  entered  deeply  iolo  consti- 
-Hfionai  pointt  of  the  bigheat  roafniiode.  The  curioua 
•rudition  oT  Selden  and  Coke  was  combined  with  the  ar«> 
dour  of  patriots  who  merit  no  inferior  celebriiji  though, 
Bot  baring  consecrated  thirir  namea  #jr  their  laborioua  lite- 
rature, we  only  discover  them  in  the  obscure  annahr  of 
Criiament.  To  our  history,  compostnl  by  writers  of  dif^ 
«nt  principles,  1  refer  the  reader  for  the  arguments  of 
lawyers,  and  the  spirit  of  the  commons.  My  secret  his- 
tory is  only  its  supplement. 

The  kiiifj^s  prero|^live,  and  the  subject's  liberty,  were 
points  hard  to  distmguish,  and  were  established*  but  by 
tontest.  Sometimes  the  king  imagined  that  *  the  house 
pressed  not  upon  the  abuses  of  power,  but  only  upon  power 
Itself.'  Sometimes  the  commons  doubled  whether  they 
had  any  thing  of  their  own  to  give ;  while  their  properly 
and  their  persons  seemed  equally  insecure.  Despoiium 
■eemed  to  stsnd  on  one  side,  and  Faction  on  the  other- 
Liberty  trembled ! 

The  conference  of  the  commons  before  the  lords,  on  the 
freedom  and  ptrson  of  the  subject,  was  admirably  con- 
ducted by  Selden  and  by  Coke.  When  the  king's  attor- 
ney affected  to  slight  the  learned  arguments  and  prece- 
dents, pretending  to  consider  ihem  as  mutilated  out  of  the 
records,  and  as  proving  rather  against  the  commons  than 
for  them ;  Sir  Edward  Coke  rose,  affirming  to  the  hou«e, 
■pon  his  skill  in  the  law,  that  *  it  lay  not  under  Mr  Attor- 
ney's cap  to  answer  any  one  of  their  arguments.'  SeMen 
declared  that  he  had  written  out  all  the  records  from  the 
Tower,  the  Exchequer,  snd  the  King's  Bench,  with  his 
own  hand ;  and  *  would  engage  his  head,  Mr  Attorney 
should  not  find  in  all  these  archives  a  single  precedent 
omitted.'  Mr  Littleton  said,  that  he  had  examined  every 
MM  nfUabaiim^  and  whoever  said  they  were  mutilated 
•poke  false !  Of  so  ambiguous  and  delicate  a  nature  was 
tnen  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  that  it  seems  they  con- 
Mdered  it  to  depend  on  precedents ! 

A  startling  message,  on  the  liih  of  April,  was  sent  bv 
the  king,  for  despatch  of  business.  The  house,  struck 
with  astonishment,  desired  to  have  it  repeated.  They 
fwnained  sad  and  silent.  No  one  cared  to  open  the  de- 
bate. A  whimsical  politician.  Sir  Francis  Netbersole.* 
■uddenly  started  up,  entreating  leave  tu  tell  his  last  night's 
dream.  Some  laughing  at  him,  he  observed,  that  *  king- 
doms had  been  saved  by  dreams  ."  Allowed  to  proceed, 
be  said, '  he  raw  two  good  pastures  ;  a  flock  of  sheep  was 
ill  the  one,  and  a  bell-wether  alone  in  the  other ;  a  great 
ditch  was  between  them,  and  a  narrow  bridge  over 
the  ditch.' 

>  He  was  interrupted  by  the  Sptfaker,  who  told  him  that 
it  stood  not  with  the  gravity  ot  the  house  to  listen  to 
dreams  ;  but  the  house  was  inclined  to  hear  him  out. 

*  The  sheep  would  sometimes  go  over  to  the  bell-wether, 
or  the  belUwethrr  to  the  sheep.  Once  both  met  on  the 
narrow  bridge,  and  the  question  was  who  should  go  Inck, 
since  both  could  not  go  on  without  danger.  One  sheep 
gave  counsel  that  the  shee^i  on  the  bridge  should  lie  on 
their  bellies,  and  let  the  bell-wether  go  over  their  barks. 
The  ap|ilicaiion  of  this  dilemma  he  left  to  the  house.'f  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  bearing  of  ihe  point  was  more 
ambiguous  than  some  of  the  important  ones  thst  formed  the 
subjects  of  fierce  contention.  Davu*  turn,  nan  (Edipua  ! 
It  IS  probable  that  this  fantastical  politician  did  not  vote 
with  the  opposition  ;  for  Elliott,  Wentworth,  and  Coke, 
protested  against  the  interpretation  of  dreams  in  the  house ! 

When  the  sttorney-general  moved  that  the  liberties  of 
the  subject  might  be  modersted,  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
•nces  between  themselves  and  the  sovereign,  Sir  Edward 
Coke  observed,  that  '  the  true  mother  would  never  consent 
to  the  dividing  of  her  child.'  On  this,  Buckingham  swore 
that  Coke  intimated  that  the  king,  his  master,  was  the 

{>rostitute  of  the  srate.  Coke  protejiled  against  the  mis- 
nter'tretation.  The  dream  of  Nethersole,  snd  the  meta- 
phor of  Coke,  were  alike  dangerous  in  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion. In  a  manuscript  letter  it  is  said  that  the  House 
of  Commons  sat  four  days  without  speaking  or  doing  any 

♦  I  liave  formeil  my  idea  of  Sir  Franch  Neihermie  (Ytim 
•ome  scraiifre  inridents  in  his  political  ronduci,  which  I  have 
read  in  some  contemporary  I'.tters.  He  wan,  however,  a  man 
of  some  eminence,  nad  been  Orator  for  the  Univeraky  of 
Camhri<lre,  Agent  for  James  I.  with  th«»  Prinresa  of  the  Union 
In  Germany,  and  also  Secretary  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
He  founded  and  end  ^ed  a  Free-school  at  Polsswonh  m  War* 
wick^hiiv. 

t  Manuscript  letter. 


thing.  On  the  first  of  May,  Secretary  Cooke  deivaad 
a  measage,  asking,  whether  they  woiUd  rely  upoa  lbs 
hng^t  ward?  This  question  waa  followed  bj  a  kaf 
silence.  Several  speeches  are  reported  in  the  letters  (4 
the  times,  vthich  are  not  in  Ruahworth.  Sir  Nalkaaitl 
Rich  observed,  that  *  confident  as  he  was  of  the  roval 
word,  what  did  aivy  indefinite  word  ascertain  T    Pjm  riud, 

*  We  have  his  Majesty's  caronation  oath  to  maiataia  tks 
laws  of  England;  what  need  we  then  take  his  word f 
lie  proposed  to  move  *  Whether  we  should  tske  the  kwg'i 
word  or  no.'     This  was   resisted   by  Secretary  Cooke; 

*  What  would  they  say  in  foreign  parts,  if  the  people  at 
England  would  not  trust  their  king  V  He  desired  tbs 
hoi.se  to  call  Pym  to  order;    on   which  Pym  replied, 

*  Truly,  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  just  of  the  same  opiaioo  I 
was:  viz,  that  the  king's  oath  was  as  powerful  as  ba 
word.'  Sir  John  Elliot  moved  that  it  be  put  to  the  ques- 
tion, '  because  they  that  wouki  have  it,  do  urge  us  to  thai 
point.'  Sir  Edward  Coke  on  this  occasion  made  a  me- 
morable speech,  of  which  the  following  passage  is  not 
given  in  Rush  worth. 

'  We  sit  now  in  parlisment.  and  theref«>re  must  take  hit 
majetty^t  word  no  otherwim  Uum  m  a  parhameniary  w$^ ; 
that  i*f  of  a  matter  agreed  on  by  both  hoiistrs— his  niajrMy 
Sitting  on  his  throne  in  his  robes,  wiih  his  crown  u«i  his 
head,  and  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  in  full  parUament ;  and 
his  royal  assent  being  entertd  upon  record,  in  ptrpdMom 
ret  mtmoriam.  This  was  the  royal  word  of  a  king  tn  jmt- 
Uamentf  and  not  a  word  delivered  in  a  chamlicr,  and  'lut  ol 
the  mouih  of  a  secretary  at  ihe  second  hand  ;  iherrAvc  I 
imiti<in,  that  the  House  of  Coromoos,  more  Ma^erwii,  should 
draw  a  petition,  do  drmet,  to  his  majesty ;  which,  being 
confirmed  by  b<ith  houses,  and  assented  unto  by  his  ro*- 
jesty,  will  be  as  firm  an  act  as  any.  Not  that  I  distrust 
the  king,  but  that  I  cannot  take  his  trust  but  in  a  parliap 
nentary  way.'* 

In  this  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  we  find  the  first 
mention,  in  the  legal  stylci  of  the  ever-memoraWe  *  PeiW 
lion  of  Right,'  which  two  days  after  was  finished.  The 
reader  mu9t  puraue  its  history  aosoog  the  writers  of  op> 
posite  parties. 

On  Tuesilay,  June  5,  a  royal  message  announred,  ibat 
on  the  11th  the  present  sessions  would  close.  This  uiteriy 
disconcerted  the  commons.  Religious  men  contide'ed  it 
as  a  judicial  visitation  for  the  sins  of  the  peofde  ;  oihi  rs 
raged  with  suppressed  feelings ;  they  counted  up  all  the 
disasters  which  had  of  late  occurred,  all  which,  were 
charged  to  one  man  :  they  knew  not.  at  a  moment  so 
urgent,  when  all  their  liberties  seemed  at  stake,  vkkeilirr 
the  commons  should  fly  to  the  lords,  or  to  the  king.  Sir 
John  Elliot  said,  that  as  they  intended  to  furnish  hi*  ma- 
jesty with  mone^,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  give  them 
time  to  supply  him  with  counsel :  he  was  renewing  h»  oid 
attacks  on  the  duke,  when  he  was  suddenlr  interrupted  by 
the  speaker,  who,  starting  from  the  chair,  declared,  that  he 
was  commanded  not  to  suffer  him  to  proceed ;  ElliiM  nat 
down  in  sullen  silence.  On  Wednesday  Sir  Edward  C<'ke 
broke  the  ice  of  debate.  *  That  man,'  aaid  he  of  the 
duke,  *  is  the  grievance  of  grievances  1  As  for  going  to  tbs 
lords,'  he  added  '  that  is  not  via  rtgia  ;  our  liberties  are 
impeached— it  is  our  concern !' 

On  Thursday  the  vehement  cry  of  Coke  against  Buck- 
ingham was  followed  up;  as,  says  a  letter-writer,  when 
one  good  bound  recovere  the  scent,  the  rest  come  in  with 
a  full  cry.  A  sudden  message  fnim  the  king  absolutrly 
forbade  them  to  asperae  any  of  his  majeaiy's  ministers, 
otherwise  his  majesty  would  mstantly  dissolve  them. 

This  fell  like  a  thunderbolt;  it  struck  terror  and  alarm , 
and  at  the  instant,  the  House  of  Commons  was  changed 
into  a  scene  of  tragical  melancholy !  AH  the  of>|>t)itirs 
passions  of  human  nature— all  the  naii<inal  evils  which 
were  one  day  to  burst  on  the  country,  seemed,  on  a  sud- 
den, concentrated  in  this  single  spot;  Some  were  seen 
weeping,  some  were  expostulating,  and  some,  in  awful 
prophecy,  were  contemplating  the  future  ruin  of  the  kins- 
dom  ;  while  others,  of  more  ardent  daring,  were  reprimrh* 
ing  the  timid,  quieting  the  terrified,  and  infusing  resoluiina 
into  the  despairing.  Many  attempted  to  speak,  but  were 
so  strongly  affected  that  their  very  utterrance  failed  them. 
1  he  venerable  Coke,  overcome  bv  his  feelings  when  he 
rose  to  speak,  foimd  hi  a  learned  eloquence  falter  on  his 
tongue  ;  he  sat  down,  and  tears  were  seen  on  his  aged 

*  These  speeches  are  entirely  drawn  from  mannarrini  Ich 
ters.  Coke*s  may  be  stibsiancially  found  In  Rushwortn,  bti 
without  a  single  ezprssskm  aa  bare  jrivea 


LITERATURE. 


4cciired  hn  cuuU  no  Iwiinr  wiUKU  (uchaipKIBelacifwo     «>■>  TioUlHn  of  Iha  liWlKfoTlbr  pnpk    Thuwt 
Koca  for  hiir  wa  huiir,     Tha  ipiakir   butriKd  u  Uib  |  luuea,'     Thijr  win  u  Iha  ul'of  mdaf   n,  wtwo 


■uen  of  1*7  erown,'  ■  isaMfi 

■(  oT  Khich,  iba*  now  lUateNdi 

■lMnKioril>rp«pl..    ThUwItfMl 


prcpuinp  1  mta  i|4iiiat  iha  tluka,  ttir  tHini  11 
■  nd  areh-rDcnif  lo  km;  and  kiD|iJuin,  ■(KTitf 


ibeyahould  mitjuurB 
k;  muT  tranhled  far 


Thii  wu  in  (wfiil  hUrrnJ  oT 
the  iHua  '/tha  nail  mnroinf :  oac  ttUrr-mntti  aula  It, 
■  ihli  black  ukI  duleful  Thundii!'  and  aaiKliFr,  *nuii( 
balurclha  PMUtenaI,i>biar>«,  ■  What  <•> ihalt cipsct  ihii 

Char]n  pnibablji  hid  been  firiilfalTeelad  t^ 
gf  ihs  i|»akitr,  OB  Iha  aiiniinliDai7  iiate  ulo 
HholFhnuMhadbMBIhrownilbrcin  Fndajiha  mjaliai 


rail«     er,  lul   pmriwunl  iha  pvliaaiaiii.     •  I  aal  hmi  lo  rmi 
tdoB  !  ihu  KBHin,'  Mid   ChBrIn,   'anna  (,w    houn  briora   I 

■a,  ID  which  I   nuu  fin  a  harih  anawcr.'     Thar* 
kin,  Bi  muda  oTaomiwaiaf  aufcr,  id  ihiaclaakf 


B«>LhiBfham  oaea  m 


issflarhi 


'  barriBji  ihani  from  Iheir  rinhl,  but  oal*  iq  avud  aouidil,  |  pcnoaaJ   uidiui 

him  ;  and  aiill  ha  hoped  thai  ail  chrvtrndcpm  ibii^i  noiie*  !  iba  dul 

k  iwcii  paninf  batwcan  him  and  hii  pwpl*.'     Thii  mtr-  uTBuc 

trniMlor  a  >R<ni«»lrknce,'»bich  tha^hadbeiuDBBiba 


ih  what  ciirnor  iiniiud*  Cbarlv 

ba  him  ob  manjr  wnilir  oouiioH.  Thera  «■ 
B-  — aa  trrblmta  m  hii  CDnduel^  and  thai 
dT  '   eital  »■  -  - 


ipKiiiiMi.  riiaiii-ir'i 

I  lan   in  •■!£«.    Om 
iih>.     Tha  dcuh 


On  Saiiirdai,  whila  Ihaf  oeia  <iill  occupied  on 
non4iranc«/unrti>acii-dly,  alfburu^cinck.iba  kini 
partianirni,  and  ihv  cdoiuiodi  wara  callaJ  d|i.  . 

TCki"™wi-."'hJ.i»e'.iiJ  anawarto  iha  ■  PaiiUonoT  i  and" 
Righi.'   Ha>aiil,'M)>Baiiinia.ihull.i|        '•     ■ 


r  hn  aacDod  aniwer  to  Iha 


Buckjn|hani  cauard  no  ctian^ ;  Iha  bii 
ID  hii  own  char^,  but  took  iha  ffanarai  amciKn  mia  am 
own  handa.*     In  prioala,  Charlaa  dreplf  nouranl  UwIbm 


liaa;  fu 
inbHlir 


.1   Iha 


^niBi.'f  Bueh  vara  Iha  Fnlinta  u4 
unaia  Cbarlaa  Iha  Firu,  which  it  ia  m> 
iT^  Id  baciima  ac^Daiiilnl  wjih  taJD-f^a  nf ;  faw  hBT* 
vacf  Iha  laj&ure  nr  ihe  diapivilirHk  IDpaTforu  Ihiahi^ 

la  htalor;  of  Charlai  iba  Fin>  wiS  bria  nan  of  Ik* 

pathriic  of  hmfrafthi^a.t 

1 ...,  Ts — :__  „p^j|i«a  oTChariw  Iha  Firal,  w«» 


Ikiw  roady  I  ban  ihuwa  mnt\I  to  aaliir/  jroiir  denanda  i     dian.  ha>l  aalni  wir  inaRectual  Mar  !     Tha  jrndf 


dajf  had   aAaeiad  ia   Iha  fala  at  iha  kmidon 


OB  ra|iBtarPd  by 
had  caught  Iha 
iipubliejnywaa 


Tn  iha  Jny  of  iha  cooh 

'tuucUlT! 

ni  for  Iba  fntiara  of  Iha 


lilt  and  diifracad  j  and  Buckiivham  had  liDthr  pmabad. 

Bat  inprsn  tha  leiii;iar  of  iha  linsa  :  but  iha  mnat  brib 
llant  riclorr  woukJ  nol  ban  ehaBfrd  Iha  fala  of  Chartaa, 
nnr  allajrd  tha  Garr  apirila   in  iha  coBMnni,  who,   u 

Parliimanl  last.     Tha  kiBr'i  apaacb  waa  conrilnnry. 
Ha  aduwwlnlcRlThaiihcriaelionoflhaduiiaaaribaeua- 

pnnifatiTa,  but  nnr  which  ba  anjnytd  aa  Iha  (ifl  rf  him 


'  RamnaalruK.'  apinat  Iha  duka.j  and  inlrodiicHl  hu  phnid  aarb,  narad  ila  diitradad  haad.  Thia  erd  apwH 
nmhw  IBTO  H,  a<  a  patfDfi™  of  Popw;.  Chariaa  do-  had  bean  faiardbr  the  coBduet  of  iha  court  diiinfa,  whoat 
dared,  thai  after  barnij  cinied  iha  ramoui  '  Peihioii,'  ha      political  aannoBB,  wiih  ihcir  uiemola  la  rclurn  to  iha  Bsra 


ini'nT  lh«  Rdnonatranea,  Iha  duka'fall  oa  hit  knar*,  dr- 
linni  In  anawar  Ibr  himnir;  bul  Chailai  no  way  ralaiad 
ki  >howinf  hi<  parvooal  farour^l 

Tha  duka  waa  nTtan  charfrd  with   aetioei  and  wilb  n- 
prrKiioni  oT  which,  onqiiHiinnablir,  ha  i>»  sot   alwayi 

htin'f  lo  Charlai  and  ihe  faTourilo,  far  we  hiT>  b  claarcr 
■a  iha  death  j  for  Ihay  now  alruck  al,  a*  iha  king  ealla  h, 
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liei  w«re  eomneodftUe,  tnch  as  *  that  wa  shoatd 
up  at  tha  rapatitkM  of  Iha  eraad,  to  testify  the  re- 
•olucioa  of  our  hearu  to  dafend  tKa  raligioa  «ra  pnms,  and 
in  sows  ehurehes  th-.y  did  not  only  stand  upright,  but  with 
1k§ir  imwrtit  dnmm.*  Hit  «pc«ch  was  a  spark  that  fell  into 
a  walMaid  train ;  scarcely  rsn  wa  eoneeive  ihe  eathusias* 
tie  temper  ofiha  House  of  Oommons,  at  that  moaem, 
when,  after  some  debate,  the/  entered  into  a  vom  to  pre* 
ssTfs  *  the  articles  oTreKsion  estabKsh<<l  by  pariiameat,  in 
Um  AirUenlh  ffnr  •fmtt  tele  ^actfi  fltsoftidb  /*  and  this 
mm  was  immediaiely  followed  up  by  a  petition  la  the  king 
Ibr  a  /oaf  for  the  increasing  miseries  of  the  reformed 
churches  abroad.  Pariiameats  are  liable  to  have  their 
passions !  Sums  of  these  enthusiasts  were  struck  by  a 
panic,  nut  perhapa  warranted  by  the  dan^r  of '  Jesuits  and 
Armioians.'  Tne  king  answered  them  m  good  humour  ; 
obsenrinr,  however,  on  the  state  of  the  reromed  abroad. 
'  that  fighunf  would  do  tbem  more  good  than  fasting.' 
He  granted  them  thmr  fast,  but  they  would  now  grant  no 
ratnm ;  for  now  they  presented  *  a  Declaration*  to  the 
kkig,  that  lonnaee  and  poundage  must  gire  precedency 
to  reiifton  !  The  kinc's  ansMrer  still  betrays  no  ill  tem- 
per. He  confessed  that  he  did  R<H  think  that  *  religion 
was  in  so  much  danger  as  they  afllrmed.*  He  reminds 
thara  of  tonnare  and  poundage  ;  '  I  do  not  so  much  desire 
it  out  of  greediness  of  the  thing,  as  out  of  a  desire  to  put  an 
and  to  tlHMe  questions  that  arise  between  me  and  soma  of 
■y  subjects. 

If  ever  had  the  king  been  more  moderate  in  his  ddms, 
or  mora  tender  in  his  style  ;  and  never  had  the  comnums 
baen  more  fierce,  and  never,  in  truth,  so  utterly  inexorable ! 
OAen  kings  are  tyrannica!,  and  sometimes  are  parlisments. 
a  body  corporate,  with  the  infection  of  pamion,  may  per* 
form  acts  of  injustice  equally  with  the  individual  vrho  ibu* 
■sa  the  power  with  which  he  is  invested.  It  was  insisted 
that  Oharles  shouM  give  up  the  receivers  of  the  customs 
who  were  denounced  as  capitsl  enemies  to  the  king  and 
kingdom,  while  those  who  submitted  to  the  duties  were 
declared  guilty  as  accessories.  When  Sir  John  Elliot 
was  pourinf  forth  invectives  against  some  courtiers— how- 
over  they  may  have  merited  the  Mast  of  his  eloquence— 4ie 
was  sometimes  interrupted  and  sometimes  cheered,  for  the 
stinging  personalities.  The  timid  speaker  refusing  to  put 
the  question,  suffered  a  severe  reprimand  from  Seldrn  ; 

*  If  you  will  not  pot  it,  we  must  sit  still,  and  thus  we  shall 
W&ww  be  able  to  do  any  thing  !'  The  house  adjourned  in 
grest  heat ;  the  dark  prognostic  of  their  next  meeting, 
which  Sir  Svmonds  D'Ewes  has  marked  in  his  diary  as 

*  the  most  (lonmy,  sad,  and  dismal  day  for  England  that 
happened  for  five  hundred  years  !' 

On  this  fatal  day,*^  the  speaker  still  refusing  to  put  the 
tpiesiion,  and  announcing  the  kinx'v  commaiM  for  an  ad- 
journment. Sir  John  Elliot  stood  up!  The  speaker  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  chair,  but  two  members,  who  hsd 
Elaceil  themselves  on  each  side  forcibly  ke|>t  him  down^- 
Uliot,  who  had  prepared  '  a  short  Declaration,*  flung  down 
a  paper  on  the  floor,  crving  out  that  it  might  be  read  ! 
His  party  vociferated  for  the  reading— others  that  it  should 
not.  A  sudden  tumult  broke  out ;  Coriton,  a  fervent  pa^ 
triot,  struck  another  member,  and  manv  laid  their  hands  on 
their  swords.f  *  Shall  we,*  said  one, '  be  sent  home  as  we 
were  last  sessions,  turned  olTlike  scattered  sheep  f  *  The 
weopme,  trembling  speaker,  still  persisting  in  what  he  held 
to  be  his  duty,  was  dragged  to  aiid  fro  by  opposite  parties ; 
but  neither  he  nor  the  clerk  would  read  the  paper,  thoufh 
the  speaker  was  bitterlv  reproached  by  his  kinsman,  Sir 
Peter  Hay  man,  *as  the  disgrace  of  nis  country,  and  a 
blot  to  a  noble  family.  Elliot,  finding  the  house  so  stronr- 
ly  divided,  undauntedly  snatchin;  up  the  paper,  said,  <  I 
wall  then  express  that  bv  mv  toneue  which  thb  paper 
•hould  have  done.*  Denzil  Holies  assumed  the  character 
af  speaker,  potting  the  question :  it  was  returned  by  the 
aedamaiions  of  the  party.  The  d<iors  were  locked,  and 
the  keys  laid  on  the  table.  The  king  sent  for  the  serreant 
■ad  mace,  but  the  messenger  could  obtain  no  admittance 
•«4he  usher  of  the  black-rod  met  no  more  regard.  The 
aing  then  ordered  out  his  guard— in  the  meanwhile  the 
orotest  was  completed^he  door  was  fliinc  open,  the  rush 
of  the  members  was  so  impetuous  that  tha  crowd  carried 
aw^y  among  them  the  sergeant  and  the  usher,  in  the  con- 

»  Mondsy,  9d  nf  Msrrh.  1630. 

t  It  was  imarined  out  of  doors  that  swnrds  had  been  dnwn ; 
fl>r  a  WelMh  pase  runninr  in  srest  haste,  when  he  liesnl  ihs 
Bolse,  to  the  door,  crieJ  oia,  *  I  pmy  yoii  lei  hitr  ^n !  1st  hur  hi 
to  gfvs  hur  niMlsr  his  ssroid  !— Manuscript  leuer. 


fusioa  sod  riot.  Many  of  tbo  nseoiboro  w«rre  stroekly 
horror  amidst  this  coomcl,  it  was  a  aad  ima^  1/  ihafci 
tore !  Several  of  the  patriiiU  w«ro  comiaitted  to  tf» 
towar.  The  king  on  diMoivtof  ihia  porltameai  wkidi  «■ 
the  la^  till  the  memorable  *  Long  ParliasBoat,*  givos  n^ 
at  least,  his  idea  of  it.  *  It  is  far  from  mo  to  judge  al  ths 
house  alike  guilty,  for  there  are  there  aa  dutiful  sub^di 
as  any  in  the  world ;  it  being  bw  soma  lew  vipers  ooMf 
them  that  did  cast  this  mist  of  ondiitifiiliiooB  uvor  moat  11 
their  eyoa.** 

Thus  have  I  traced,  step  by  step,  tbo  oecret  history  of 
Charles  the  First  and  his  early  parhaoMnts.  I  have  eoiored 
into  their  feelings,  while  I  have  supplied  new  fiacrs,  lossaka 
every  thing  as  preseiK  and  as  true  as  osy  faithful  dihgcaos 
eould  repeat  the  tale.  It  was  neceaaary  that  I  sbooM 
sometimeajudgeofthefirst  racoof  oar  patriom  as  some  of 
their  conten^Miraries  did ;  but  it  waa  inpoaaible  to  avoil 
correcting  these  notions  by  the  nsoro  entarged  views  sf 
their  posterity.  This  is  the  privilege  of  an  historiaB  aal 
the  poilosophy  of  his  art.  There  is  no  apolofy  for  tbs 
kma,  nor  no  dedasMtion  for  the  subiect.  Ware  wa  oalv 
to  decide  by  the  final  results  of  this  great  oooAcf ,  of  wbia 
what  we  have  here  narrated  w  but  the  faint  beginning,  wa 
dKMrfd  confess  that  Sir  John  Elliot  and  bis  party  were  lbs 
first  fathers  of  our  political  existence ;  and  we  should  aot 
withhold  from  them  the  inexpreasible  gratitude  of  a  oaiioo^ 
freedom !  But  bimuui  infirmity  mortifies  us  in  the  noblest 
pursuits  of  man ;  and  we  must  be  taught  this  peniiraiial 
and  diastifing  wisdom.  The  story  of  our  patriois  is  in- 
volved :  Charies  appears  to  have  Men  lowering  ihnoe  b^ 
notions  of  his  prerogative,  which  were  not  peculiar  to  birn^ 
and  was  throwing  himself  on  the  bosom  of  his  people. 
The  severe  and  imrelenting  conduct  of  Sir  John  Eluot,  his 
prompt  eloqueitce  and  bold  invective,  well  fined  him  fer 
the  leader  of  a  party.  He  was  the  Inadsttine,  drawing  to* 
gether  the  kioaer  particles  of  iron.  Never  sparing  in  tha 
Monarch,  the  errors  of  the  Maa,  never  reiinqaislH 
ing  his  royal  prey,  which  he  had  fastened  on^  Elliot,  with 
Dr  Turner  and  some  others,  contributed  to  make  Charles 
disgusted  with  all  pariisments.    Without  any  i^gc 


concessions,  there  was  more  than  one  moment  when  they 
might  have  recondled  the  sovereign  to  thenis«-lve«,  and 
not  have  driven  him  to  the  fatal  resoursa  of  attempting  lo 
reign  without  a  parliament  f 

THS  SUMP. 

Text  and  commentary !  The  French  revolution  abounds 
with  wonderful  *explanotory  notes'  on  the  Enflish.  It 
has  cleared  up  many  obscure  passages  and  in  the  polai* 
cat  history  of  Man,' both  pages  must  be  read  tnsether. 

The  opprobrious  and  ludicrowi  nickname  of  The  Ruaip, 
sti£matixed  a  faction  which  played  the  same  psri  in  ihs 
English  Revolution  as  the  '  M  n'tagne*  of  the  Jacobins  did 
in  the  French.  It  has  been  irosf  ii>ed  that  our  English 
Jacobins  were  impelled  by  a  principle  different  from  that 
of  their  modem  rivals ;  but  the  madness  of  avowed  aiho> 
ism,  and  the  frenzy  of  hypocritical  sanctity,  in  the  circle  ol 
crimes  meet  at  the  same  point.  Their  Kittory  fimas  oaa 
of  those  useful  parallels  where,  with  truth  unerring  as 
mathematical  demonstration,  we  discover  the  identity  of 
human  nature.  Similarity  of  situation,  and  certain  prio> 
ciples,  producing  similar  persimages  and  similar  events, 
finally  settle  in  the  same  results.  The  Rump,  as  long  aa 
human  nature  exists,  can  be  nothing  but  the  Rump,  bow- 
ever  it  mxy  be  thrown  uppermost. 

The  origin  of  this  political  byoame  has  often  been  in* 
quired  into ;  and  it  is  somewhat  curious,  that  ihouf  h  all 
parties  consent  to  reprobate  it,  each  assigns  for  it  a  diffi^r- 
ent  allusion.  In  the  history  of  political  factions  there  if 
always  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  with  the  tragic ;  but, 
except  their  modem  brothers,  no  fsction,  like  the  present, 
ever  excited  such  a  combination  of  extreme  contempt  and 
extrome  horror. 

Among  the  rival  parties  in  1059,  the  loyalists  and  tha 
presbyterians  acted,  as  we  may  suppose  tlhe  Tories  and 

•  At  the  time  many  undoubtedly  considered  that  k  was  a 
mers  faction  In  the  hnuM  Sir  Symonds  D*Ewes  wss  certahk- 
ly  no  piliiidan — hut,  unquesiionably,  his  idea*  were  n«>t|iecii> 
Ihr  h)  hini^lf!  Or  the  Innt  third  parlLiment  he  ileli  -er«  this 
opinion  In  his  Dl.iry.  *■  I  rannoi  deem  bin  the  errater  part  ol 
the  houM!  were  morally  hoiiert  men  :  bm  ihene  were  the  lea«l 
fiillif  of  tlift  filial  breach,  belnr  only  misled  br  jmme  other 
MarhUveliinn  politics,  who  seemed  zealuim  frir  the  lihenv  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  br  that  means,  in  the  movinr  of  tWr 
omward  fireedum,  drew  the  votes  of  ihoss  food  men  to  thsfir 
sWe.» 
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I  hid  liken  |ili«,  ID  burr  ■*>  "Uina  l)irir  lor- 
Bi«,  Ihit  lh«^  mifht  onitB  to  hd  IbtauclH* 
Irnnny  of  ifnnuta,  ■  fajdn-hmlrd  (orrra* 

._     U V .1.,  ,  ^n    jj;,^  ,,^y    ^, 

■1  of  Iht  UHi)J  kodi/ 
lobnoiaUiHirpdiHinl 

lh<r.>  R^Cotidr- 
Ih  nxHcni  Diih  ■  pires 
■p."'     And  Cute  a  Hi 


ibe*  II  Ihia 


inbrn  of  Ihe 


u«Ilr<i"ThaRi 

of'!  Rump  r     Rrcrniljlhsediior  cirihtLifeofColi 
Butchinm  hu  coBiejHi  »  nsiel  nripit.     'Th*  nuiii__. 
'  ■     ■         -     ■        mhinnibrcBl^R- 


rnibtrinf  Iht  Lcni  Pirltaiiii 


h,  Jlc,  n 

•hieh  n 


ehiul  panr.  Hniiiuitd  by  Ihii  tifpnAimii  itrm,  P>r> 
bap*  i>  <i  pirdnubls  ia  Mia  MmulaT,  an  huioml  ladr 
ud  a  '  Rumpir,'  lor  >hc  ulb  >  ihi  LcTrllcn'  •  a  hran 

Avation  of  ihe  idtwiiiTC  Icm  al  4ll«  u  well  tm  1h4  rafink 
jm  cBia>lm|ihrt  which  Ihpj  uniFrwenl  in  rha  poltiirm 
RToiulKH.  whirh  hcmncr  «c  muil  br  ( Inn  Ml  in  p...  hT 
TlMpany-«>in>(>faub«naKnb>dloClTirnii  Willie 
their  biiirr  inijifnnki;  «ho»  hafiH|  nertAfTpd  no  inron 
aidcnbl*  fiiriune  in  (ht  cavie  of  what  h«  conflidered  tan 
atiUHioiial  hbrnji  wio  one  of  ihe  ndpnile  ejecied  mrv 
ben  of  Ihe  Loof  Parliainenl,  and  pemliril  hi  prinn,  i 
ndifli  lo  hiineu  unbrndinf  prhielpln.  Hi*  '  Hnlorv  M. 
Indrotntfean'  i(  ■  lirti  k^fan  brqiiralhed  lo  nnrirrili,  of 
■II  their  p>4i  nindoinia,  and  tbeir  pcitjr  nliinin,  and, 
■bOH  all.  riT  Iheir  eMret  hiainiy :  ene  like*  lo  kanw  of 
*hai  blarki  ihe  iMt  oTihe  preple  ate  aemi  i  iiiwi  carrwf  out, 
Clemrnt  Walker  noi«ei '  ihe  TMe<  and  ene  ufihia /ef 
«>rf;  ihB  Ruimi  of  a  Parliament,  oilh  «mipi  matmi  ~ 
k.'*  Thu  hidrove.bindterHMin  imaieof  The  Rumi 
bad,hc>i»TFi,(nironrirdberDre:  for  ihe  nlleelor  i/'il 
Bunp  Bnn^'  lelli  i».  <  If  yia  a>k  oho  named  it  Aveip, 
kao*  'iwn  Ki  Hyled  m  an  hnnw  ihrei  of  pfljer,  celled 
"  "Hie  Blondy  Biimp,"  Mriilen  Mtrt  Mr  Inal  of  oiir  lite 

h  ■*»  friM^ 'he  mmiih  of  Melnr-Grnefi"  ~ 
be  aiHinblj  in  ibe  deje  of  Richard  Ci 

plied  ID  render  i  faciinn  errrnally  odinu ;  and  Ihe  rhanee 

ciroilaire  inionK  a  whole  people.  The  prnrrt  mdt-nami 
■rifinaifd  in  derninn  nn  ihe  eipuliiai  of  Ihe  majoriir  of 

Vy  ilepl ;  for  who  would  have  anrred  ii  Ibrnonh  the  Pro. 
teetoraiFtindfinaNT>«ak>«tdai  'Richard'*  reiiored,  km 
flietiniE,  Rump.'iuHitpcftitiom  ridicahn  FithiciiiiD. 

OnravMrpaiaedihroiiRli  rhree  etafei  id  lie  pnjiiical  pn^ 
p*m.  PrqWTHIarTialhcirialsfibeKierrciM.ibaMiiinnn- 
krdurnl  petty  enniiiltiied  iheminoriljr  ia-ihe  Zji^Parli- 
ameW:'  ihe  rerrhfnamebj  which  tliitpkriitiaeali*reenf> 
■bed  eerneda  frieranee  lo  an  iopwirfil  people,  taeillatiar 
wilh  cbimeriril  prnjpcti  of  funnmrtn,  and  dow  lenii. 
'       a  wildindranilenMion  rfpolilnl  equalile.^n 


— -     Pnrje' ■i»hl  h*»  operaltd  a 

oppieile  iBretiadmniiHrredhj  hie  cn>DiiB*Villul  hand 
-'  Lord  Grey  of  Gtolry,  eitd  ibe  iloiHkfeprr,^w 


BHibh  arnaie  !- 
rhoB  our  colnoel 
br  hie  awB  lo  be  drKiard,  IT*  1 

-"- '--Tiibrho«.»*,irafriihi,n»diu.e.     Thaea. 

dray^aaniand  ihe  ciwimpiible  knnlof 

ia' Pnr|e,' were  called '  Cul.  Fiiik'>  Dra7> 

Iheiorerei 

«,aiiddaBreii«>!'    'Enijol 

in  parliameM  aeeaied '  dUfenw'  bul  thai  of  ibe  ■  Ctalodta 
libenaii*  Aafliai,' Ihe  kceprraaf  ihe  hbrniea  of  EailaBd ! 
T*  riihrr  '  Ibe  raoltn  !*    ■  Th*  le; lelailn  kaT-v«ilM  if 


hand,  and  irM  tg 


Walker—ihe 'Mwiiapi^  of  the  Freacb  ftn-liiiirBai* ! 

•The  Rrd-csaie/uiheaiiBian:  wrnwek-Mand.iM 
laughi  iheiimaiien, 'Ihe  RuBaen,'»ilri>re  anil  •ArdMRcal 
ihe  latierhaTiBf  raietdnae  rtiD*nlihth  Ibr  iheiritiiiiBaik 
imee,  were  aunihilBted  bjr  him  al  ■  riaf  le  Unw.  Cn» 
■ell,  Bre  jr*n  after,  limed  ihrn  i«l  of  rbeir  hmur,  ■■< 
pill  Ihe  ken  idIb  bii  pocket.  Their  b*i  puUk  apireiK^ca 
«ai  in  ihe  leeiinf  dayi  of  Richerd  Cnmwell,  nhealb* 
non-ira^dr  of 'ibcRump'  cnnrluded  In  a  caiuiravba 
ta  lodieruie  aa  Ihu  ef  Ton  ThDmb-a  txneily  • 

Bo*  mchafaeiinavedikFirimiiiinirniiio  |*ih(r  ta 

\mU  Ihe  hand!  'which  held  imHI?  I'lHrhr.'ri'iiK'nb  ih» 
«lm.  ippraniaibcirhBtaiT.  When 'Ihe  Lon»Parli». 
ncTH  'op|«ed  ibedeiifHo/CremwellaiHl  lieii.n,  ibeaa 
fbiefi  erKd  Dp  '  ihe  hbenr  of  ihe  people/  enddmird  'ika 
■inhDrilf  of  parliaincDI  :'W  whta  iWj  bid  iffecltialed 

'henweler*,  Iher  aboliihtd  Ihe  H»i»r  ot  I.oide,  crv.n*  n 
Ibe  eapreme  aiithoiilr  of  Ihe  Bchik  .  fC-  mnxw.  and  erj- 
inn  down  the  Hbertji  of  Ihe  people.     Surh  ii  ibr  l.wiorf  of 
pnliiieal  iaciioH,  ai  well  **  oTBiaieiniFn!      Chiilea  tha 
Pilth  ahemateljr  oiado  »•  af  Ihe  |in|>e'>  mthiirilT  le  lak 
....  ....  --'-i^.pini  rfih,  pnNeilinii  of  Goaiiiii',  nrrat 

._e — . — nniiin  imprboo  ihe  ihe  pope!  dlia 
Hire  h;  ihe  nnrr)  and  •jdiniii  lasw  rf 
ofaiailar  lael*  may  be  framed  oM  <l 

whoiaioae  foi  ike  witi  in  ibarp> 


nnyoTpral 


'n  parry,  brcenie  a  whoialoae  for  il 
delecaoa:  and  we  hare  Iwo  lirp 


Thei 


Irbea'd; 


mallenninf  in 

halanaetoflht 


iioetTHileniinjiialin.niienlirprrfiir- 
eFlurihedar.aJrei  which  baa  par- 


Udai -The  Rump,' wu called 'PridaV  Purfe.'  fnim  lh< 

for  when  he  iiood  al  ihe  door  of  Ihe  c>iniinn»,  boWiiif'  i 

papar  wiib  the  namo*  of  tha  eacihen,  he  did  not  perinaB; 

*  HlMorj  of  Indep*ad*acy,  ran  H,  p^  n. 


To  Ilia  hiibiipanra  btwiHarihewifnt. 

Cmmwell'i  hantiai  ibeBi  ool  of  the  houae  by  JuiDuiy 

■  Oor  pnlMc  ilunnn  do  ■•  icarb, 

Thai  e  hhiod-'nirklnf  red  eoari  aa  food  h  a  leerb 

In  the  opeaiaf  acene  of  tbe  Reaturaii.'n.  Mi>  HutcluBi 

Mherwiee  *ery  hl^rioui.  '•  Whra  Ihe  loon  of  Netlmf 
haB|  aa  almoel  aH  ihr  reel  of  ihe  iiland.  ht^an  In  fnnf 
nad,  and  declared  iheniKlte*  in  their  driirei  nf  ihr  kmif 

eoldiety,  who  had  khhena  made  rhfi  (rMepi.  rerotead 


of 'Let  in  bom  the  Rump!  I.tl  w  r- 
weiv  echoed  rtrrr  where.  The  luddrr 
Teraal  rhanee,  which  waa  eakf  ro>a*r  n^i 
and  In  hare  lobered  rhe  aiad,  piu 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


tort t  ion  whieh  might  be  nippoied  to  have  implaotod  grati- 
thde  even  in  a  royal  breaet !  The  feelings  of  the  pooplo 
•ipected  to  find  an  eoho  from  the  throne. 

'  The  Rump,*  besidef  their  general  rctemblaneo  to  the 
French  anarchiets,  had  alto  eome  minuter  fvaturea  of  iig- 
KacM,  which  Englishmen  have  often  exulted  have  noC 
■arked  an  Engliih  revolution  eanguiaary  proecripiiona ! 
We  had  thought  that  we  had  no  revohiiionary  tribunals! 
BO  Septembrisers !  no  Noyades !  no  moveable  guillutinea 
twaiting  for  car's  loaded  with  human  victims !  no  infuriated 
republican  urgmf,  in  a  committee  of  public  safety,  the  ne* 
cessiiy  of  a  salutary  massacre ! 

But  if  it  be  true  that  the  same  motives  and  the  same 
pfinciplei  were  at  work  in  both  nations,  and  that  the  like 
characters  were  performing  in  England  the  parts  which 
they  did  aflerwaros  in  France,  by  an  ar^ment  a  priori  we 
might  be  sure  that  the  same  revolting  crimes  and  chiroeri- 
caJ  projects  were  alike  suggested  at  London  as  at  Paris. 
Human  nature  even  in  transactions  which  appear  unpa- 
ralleled, will  be  found  to  preserve  a  regularity  of  resem- 
blance not  always  suspected. 

The  first  great  tragic  act  was  closely  copied  by  ihe 
French  ;  and  if  the  popular  page  of  our  history  appears 
anstajned  by  their  revolutionary  axe,  this  depended  only 
on  a  sh^ht  accident;  fur  it  became  a  question  of  *yea' 
tnd  *  nay  !*  and  was  only  carried  in  the  negative  by  liss 
Miecs  in  the  council!    It  was  defaulted  among  *  the  Moody 
Rump,'  ai  it  was  hideously  destignated,  *  whether  to  mas- 
sacre and  put  to  the  sword  all  ^  kinf^t  JMBty  •'**    Crom- 
well himself  listened  to  the  suggestion ;  and  it  was  only 
Jiut  down  by  the  coolness  of  political  calculation— >ihe 
read  that  the  massacre  would  be  too  gemtral !       cmir  of 
the  Rump  not  obtaining  the  blessedness  of  a  massacre, 
atill  clung  to  the  happiness  of  an  immolation  ;  and  many 
petitions  were  presented,  that  *  tioo  or  three  prindpal  genlU' 
men  of  the  royal  party  in  sack  coiriiTr  might  be  sacri- 
6ced  to  justice,  whereby  the  land  might  be  saved  from 
Uood-futUinfU  P    Sir  Author  Haslerigg,  whose  *  passion- 
ate fondness  of  liberty*  has  been  commended.f  was  one  of 
die  committee  of  safety  in  1647— I  too,  would  commend  *  a 
passionate  lover  of  librrty,*  whenever  I  do  not  discover 
that  this  lover  is  much  more  intent  on  the  dower  than  on 
the  bride.    Haslerigg, '  an  absurd  bold  man,'  as  Claren- 
don at  a  single  stroke,  reveals  his  character,  was  resolved 
not  to  be  troubled  with  king  or  bishop,  or  with  any  power 
in  the  state  superior  to  *  the  Rump's.'    We  may  safely 
iuxpect  the  patriot  who  can  cool  his  vehemence  in  s{»olia- 
tion.     Hislrrigg  would  have  no  bishops,  but  this  was  not 
from  any  want  of  reverence  for  church-lands,  for  he  heap- 
ed for  himstflf  such  wealth  as  to  have  been  nick-named 
'  the  biithop  of  Durham !'     He  is  here  noticed  for  a  politi- 
cal crime  HilTereni  from  that  of  plunder.     When,  in  1647, 
this  venerable  radical  found  the  parliament  resisting  his 
▼iews,  he  dttclared,  that '  Some  heads  must  fly  off."  add- 
ing, *  ihe  parliamt?nt  cannot  save  England  ;  we  must  look 
uintKer  way ;'— 'threatening,  what  afterwards  was  done, 
to  bring  in  the  army!    It  was  this  *  passionate  lover  of 
liberty*  who,  when  Dorislaus,  the  parliamentary  agent, 
was  assas'vinated  by  some  Scotchmen  in  Holland,  moved 
in  the  house,  that  *Six  royalists  f>f  the  best  quality' 
should  be  immediately  executed  !     When  some  northern 
counties  petitione<l  (he  Commons  for  relief  asainst  a  famine 
in  thf*  land,  our  Maratist  observed,  that  '  this  toonf  of  food 
would  Itest  defend  those  counties  from  Scottish  invasion  !'| 
The  slaughter  of  Drogheda  by  Cromwell,  and  his  frifht- 
ening  all  London  by  what  Walker  calls  *  a  butchery  of  ap- 
pren'ices,'  when  he  cried  out  to  his  soldiers,  to  kill  man, 
woman,  and  child,  and  fire  the  city!*§  may  be  placed 
amon«;  thone  crimes  which  are  committed  to  open  a  reign 
of  terror— but  Hugh    Peter's   solemn    thanksgivinj;   to 
Heaven  that  *  none  were  spared  !'  was  the  true  expres- 
sion  of   the   true  feeling  of  these    political    demoniacs. 
Cromwell  was  cruel  from  politics,  others  from  constitii- 
lion.     Some  were  willing  to  oe   cruel  without  '  blood- 
guiltin«>ss.'    One   Alexanoer  Risby,   a    radical  lawyer, 
twicn  moved  in  the  Lons  Parliament,  that  those  tordr  and 
gentlfmm  who  were  *  malignants,'  should  be  oold  a«  Mtaoet 
0  Ae  Dry  of  AlgUrt.  or  sent  oStxo  tlie  new  plantations  in 
the  West  Indies.     He  had  all  things  prepared ;  for  it  is 

•  Clement  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency,  Part  11,  p^lSO. 
Conflrmi^d  by  Berwick  in  his  Life,  p.  163 

t  The  Rav.  Mnrk  Noble*s  Memoirs  of  ihe  Procectora!  House 
tf  Cromwell,  1.405. 

X  Clement  Walker's  HIsL  of  Independency,  Fart  II,  17S. 

I  Walkar,  Part  1, 160. 


added  that  he  had  coatra^ed  with  two  Merchants  is  iUf 
them  off*.*     There  was  a  mumX  bluodj-mioded  ^snkcr* 
washing-balls,'  as  one  John  JDuranc  is  descrUied,  apfcfisb 
cd  a  lecturer  by  the  House  of  Coaimonay  who  always  hi 
out  of  the  Lorcl's  prayer,  <  As  w«  forfitra  ibem  that  tr» 
pass  against  us,*  and  substituted,  *■  ImA,  since  then  hai 
MOW  drawn  out  thy  sword,  lei  it  not  be  aheaibcd  aftistl 
it  ba  glutted  in  the  blood  of  tlie  roalifiiaDis.'    I  find  iss 
ouuiy  enormities  of  this  kind.     «  Cursed  be  he  that  docih 
Ihe  work  of  the  Lord  negligeatly,  and  keepcih  hack  Im 
sword  from  blood  V  was  the  crj  of  the  wretch,  who,  wka 
a  celebrated  actor  and  royalist  sued  for  quarter,  gave  as 
other  reply  than  that  of  *  fitting  ibe  action  to  the  wsid.* 
l*heir  treatment  of  the  Iriah  mav  possibly  be  admired  byi 
true  Machiavelist :  *  they  permitted  hnj  ibomiaDd  of  tki 
Irish  to  enlist  in  the  serriee  of  the  kines  of  Spam  asi 
France— to  other  words,  they  expelled'  them  at  ener, 
which,  considering  that  our  Rurapera  affected  such  an  ab> 
horrence  of  tyranny,  may  be  considered  as  an  act  of  acr- 
cy  !  satisfying  themselves  only  with  dividinf  the  fivfciiii 
lands  of  the  aforesaid  forty  th(M«and  asnooc  their  oea 
party  by  lot  and  other  naeans.    An  miversal  confiscaiMi, 
after  all,  is  a  bloodless  massacre.     They  need  the  Seuick 
soldiers,  afler  the  bailies  of  Dunbar  and  SVorcevler.a  btde 
differently— but  equally  efficaciously-,  for  thev  8f4d  their 
Scotch  prisoners  lor  slaves  to  the  Anaeri<ain  pranfers.! 

The  Robespierres  and  the  Ma  rats  were  as  extrawdi> 
nary  beings,  sjid  in  some  respects  the  Prenchasea  were 
working  on  a  more  enhu^d  scheme.  These  disooesr- 
ed,  that  *the  generation  which  had  witnessed  the  pra- 
ceding  one  would  always  regret  it;  and  for  the  aecoriiy  of 
the  Revolution,  it  was  necessary  that  every  perpisi  wks 
was  thirty  vears  old  in  1788  should  perish  on  the  sraffaM  f 
The  anarchists  were  intent  on  reducing  the  French  pso> 
pie  to  eisht  millions,  and  on  destroying  the  great  cities  ef 
France.l 

Such  monsUtms  persons  and  events  are  not  credible— 
but  this  is  no  proof  that  they  have  not  occurred. — Maiy 
incredible  things  will  happen! 

Another  disorganizing  feature  in  the  Eng1i«h  Riantn 

wtu  also  obxerved  in  the  8an9-<MhUf     their   hatred  of 

literature  and  the  arts.     Hebert  was  one  day  dirertiaf  bii 

satellites  towards  the  bUdietheqme  natiomede/io  put  aa  end 

to  all  that  human  knowltrdge  collected  for  centuries  <n  cea- 

turies— in  one  day !  alleging  nf  course  some  gcxKt  rrasea. 

This  hero  was  only  diverted  from  the  enirrph!*e  bv  bring 

persuaded  to  postfione  it  for  a  dey  or  two,  when  hickily  tbs 

guillotine  intervened:  the  xame  circumstance  occurred  here. 

The  burning  of  the  records  in  the  Tcnver  wa.<«  certaisly 

proposed ;  a  speech  of  Selden's,  which  I  cannot  imine(D> 

ately  turn  to,  r>ui  a  stop  to  these  incendiaries.    It  was  de> 

bated  in  the  Rump  parliament,  when  Cromwell  was  irro* 

eral,  whether  they  should  tU*$ol9e  the  unh^ermtitt?    Thry 

coiicluded  that  no  univeroity  was  necesstarv ;  that  there 

were  no  ancient   examples  of  such   ediirstNin.  and  that 

scholars  in  other  countries  did  study  at  thrir  tmm.  toot  and 

ehargfB,  and  therefore  they  looked  on  them  a«  iinnrreMa* 

ry,  and  thought  them  fittins  fe  be  taken  emay  for  thefmkik 

use  .'—How  these  yen»'rable  asylums  escaped  fnim  being 

sold  with  the  king's  piciuri*s,  as  rtoni*  and  timh«-r,  and  why 

their  rich  endowments  were  not  shared  amons  pnch  is* 

veteraie  ignorance  and  remorseless  spoliation,  rai^ht  ctaua 

some  inquiry. 

The  Abb^  Morellet,  a  great  political  economt«t.  im- 
agined that  the  source  nf  all  the  crimes  <»f  thr  French 
Revolution  was  their  vio'ati(«n  of  the  sacreil  nghis  of  nro» 
poriy.  The  perpetua.  invectives  of  the  Safu-ctdaUre  of 
France  againat  proprietore  and  arahut  pmperUf  nmcreded 
from  demoralized  beings,  who  formed  panf  gyrirs  on  all 
crimen  ;  crimes,  to  explain  whose  revniuiioiiary  t^rms,  a 
new  dictionary  was  required.  But  evrn  ihe«e  nnarrhi^is, 
in  their  mad  expressions  against  property,  and  in  their 

*  Mercurlui  Riifitfciis.  XII.  115.    Barwick's  Life,  p.  42. 

f  I  am  indebted  to  my  frirnd  Mr  Hamper  ofDeriieiMl  Hmtsi^ 
Blrmlnshsm,  for  (he  f*»Ilowln«  account  drswn  rp«m  Sir  Wil- 
linm  Diieilnie's  interleaved  Pocket«book  fnr  l((48.— *  Anr.  17. 
The  Srotrh  army,  muter  the  command  of  Diike  Hninilipn, 
defeated  at  Pre.«ton  in  Lsncaiihire.  24th.  The  MooilniMirrs 
Tone  upon  the  Srots  ami  sf'Ti  some  of  them.    Th^  Srocrk 

Kiwners  miwrsbly  used :  exp<Hi«l  to  eat  fnbh»ff^.left»'*s  in 
iilfflry  (Stnffonlshire)  and  rarroi-iope  in  Coirnhi'l.  (War- 
wickshire.) The  soldiers  wl*o  r>iarile<l  them  m»)iI  the  vktoals 
which  were  bnnipht  In  fur  ihem  fr\>m  the  countnr.' 

*  Desocloanrs  Hi^toire  Philnsophioue  de  la  Revolution  da 
France,  IV,  5. 


LtTZIATDBE. 


wiUm  nom  if  ilwir  '  (fillit,'  bira  Bat  {OH  biTiwI 
difl  darinf  of  «ur  awu  *  Rumperi  T 

Of  ilio»  nToluiHwirjF  juuiuli  at  lb*  parliuHOt  of 
IMS,  »htch  iq  •■•irM  »  ilroulj  nwiiUs  lb*  diunal  or 
bebJomulil  cffiuiou  ot  iba  rHJoublilil*  Fmek  Hcbvrl, 

tilt  afffcin  tn  lb*  bngdom  of  P»|i»»J  ^  ibo  moaafebinl 

(ille  our  CDOiDiunwcaTih-flWB  but  oot  vet  bad  tkmt  eoougb 

ID  oblilcnle  ftom  iheir  <:DllDquul  litis.   Tba  UTiltrcillW 

hlnuiir  ID   bia  birbuma  Engliih,    Tlu  Mudtrau:    II 

would  be  bird  lo  uwciit*  Um  ihuuu  mai  liliiciuit  Is  '  bhoti 

whuA  Ihe  KoKlibh   liD|Uftfc  wu  ruluec^  undrr  1h«  p«Da  '  Hgim^ 

-r.i. Lui '  ■■— IB  d«ji,  bid  WB  not  nilBMnl       '   ■- 


I  net  of  abocmi  toirjon,  *ad  dtwowtoJ  m 
Ijr,  of  bluisd  npuuinii ;  odnnwrm,  wbo 
umuMl  ib>  ailiiii  ud  Hfj  uT  Euland. — i 
iba  ihno  biudnml  •buos  •«»  i 
iwdid  ohfa  Mtbiof  cIh  UiI  hw  iipp- 


JjUflf, 

Ehlilcr  HDU 
n  all  tbii  ipiK 


^T.  -wlity 


'p  fTDoo  of  iiKli(boiioo,  lad  |ir*> 

ppcuvd  tba  KTtriiii  of  Ood,  ibo  aiiiiabilil* 

■ri,  ind  Iha  Fniiii  of  error,  pride,  lad  lob 

'cd  bj  It' 


Pinprrii.  AtiuDiinf  ihii  fvo^enr  *u>baHi(iDal  ca 
1/  flq  .'  ul  clhorrmlmn  ID  the  jttopK  lur  tbu  purpoaa  ia 
■ubjrcE  tif  dip  pmeni  paper:*  \ht  illunlrmiioa  of  hia  pi 
eipis  la  M  (inainf  »  tba  priBciplE  ilaelT. 

Ii  i>  u   apolotj  fsr,  or  raiher  t  d.r»ea  of  mbbarr : 

^•i»^h^l>«rraniTht  ft^l^  hurSySa^mnli^f 
Be'i|hDaur*:  our  ■Mitderalo'  in^aoioualj  diKorora,  that 
Iho  Inaa  of  tbeaa  men'a  Lirei  ia  10  ba  allribuied  Lo  iwlbiB| 
but  pnpfrty.     Thar  are  neceaailalad  to  otfead  Iba  lawa, 

OUIT,  in  Ihe  French  aljle  !  •  Pr^rrly  la  the  original  nuaa 


OUjh.ii 


'«^J^'lh 


aufi^irf  iA  ihmoid  f 


,  and  coflsequeailj  Ibcr 


nau  (he  weopla  ■KlTtiertiD  ducrm   iheir  owa  UindDEaa 

In  Sfpiember,  be  adranced  wiib  mora  deplh  oflbouiEht. 
'  Ifara  hare  evea  been  cJutbed  wHh  Iba  auat  fTaaam 
prelence^vii.,  relomulion  of  rebgioB,  Iha  la*i  ef  rb« 
land,  Ihe  hberf;ror  Ihe   aubjeci,  tt;  Iboufh  lha  irrcii- 

lher*of  bare  prnrrd   miat  riealructira  to  r*ery  paiion  l 
makinclhe  award,  and  ncil  tAt  p^fpUj  Iha  oiiipihaL  of  alk 

each  tnm'f  birArifil,  and  uttliHg  lilMi  a  frm  »  curicd  pro- 
frwt;  ;  Ihe  iinund   of  all  riiil  oflrncei.  and  I' 


n,  and  heme  10 
U|>»n  a  mral  r«inil>Ii.«,  < 
totkr iW^ il aatwed  an 
tba  prmit  "(  ihii  lim  aia  n 
Ihrir  tHilv  rrredom,'  te. 


"™Mr[h«'^ 


Thb  M  a  aort  of  peraQna||e  Intle  ki 

write  mare  Ihan  (bey  rrad,  aad  10  their  mlalila  rolariaap 

ma  thr  hoaoura  of  iha  Tair  whaan  laborioui   d«;a  aartch 

ihe  euppletnenta  of  knowledf.     A  liletaij  BDi>i|iitrT  ia 
.L-.  ;i..|,   „^„,  i^,  „  pi^d   JB   a  perpeiual  aqMt* 


ire,-  feri 


Ihai  h*  beconwa   tba  InhahilanI  of  ihe  tiunaarjr  xvld  of 

(ken;  etira  eiciiiag  Iha  tral I ind*  of  >be  literary  world, 
while  Ihe  lerr  nana  oT  Ihe  benefaelor  haa  sol  alwafa  im- 


I  of  litrnry  'hifb  harr  neaped  tba  ba 


:ti  John 


ia  haa  forciblj  obaerred,'  There  ii  a  /nibi/ul 


Ehe  aeed  and  iit 
remaika,  ohai  I  eanaot  forbear  applriiif  loihe  labiiaral 
am  now  10  draeribe;  'He  ihal  eareuhlea  ihe  (rowib  a( 
Irera  baa  iha  noirmbraae*  of  tba  ahonaeea  of  Me  drtna 
hard  upon  him.  He  knowa  Ihat  be  le  dniaf  what  wil 
Pcver  boBelti  himadf;  and  i*hca  he  rejoicea  10  aea  tb* 
areoi  riae.  ia  diapoard  ID  repine  that  another  nhall  cut  h 
lyioflhapalriolicGuunl  Mainichelliwer* 


yrMhiin! 
lh.>uih  Ml 
eoluaira,  ih. 

mpenfherr _    . 

elvaiSed  hiiiDrr  of  hia  natnaal  liii 


he  linniie  force  of  hia  iaimenae  m-dilieni 
r  carrr  ue  ihro-vh  the  lellera  A  and  B :  aid 
wchelii  had  finiahed  for  Ihe  pina  other 
lorpor  of  bia  drecndanli  haa  defrauded  Ea> 


arlf-flmilimg  ardin^ 

~ica,  tad   laadi 

'I'ha  nnal  innwrnt  rf  thia  new  goremaWBt  of  '  the 
MajraiynTtha  Penpla,' irsre  Ihoia  whnae  lalenie  had 
beep  Ini'iied  by  Nature  Id  peddia  add  pwtofal ;  pune  nw- 
ebanica,  who  bad  luddeuly  dmpnnl  Uieir  needlea.'  iheir 


■  Tba  Hedarau,  ftwa  TiKklay,  Jalj  n 


lid  oely  coaelula  thai  oT  Ihe  Irtw 
laton  aad  MBnirBC*  tbat  nftb*  poela;  liroolher  rokiiBaa 
in  maniiacript  ban  periakad.  That  (real  eitierpriaa  of 
,  the  Banediciinea.  Ihe  ■  Rialidrt  Litleiwre  da  la  Praaca,* 
■  nnw  eouiitf  of  Iwdee  larro  qnanoa,  and  iha  iadiMijaf 


■EC 


liiha  1 


>f  Iha  wnier  e» 


pilj  Tor  IB.  Tbooa*  Wartoei,  ader  faehni  hia  war  throat 
Iha  darker  arre  nf  oar  pnetrv,  ia  plaaniiit  the  map  of  lb* 
baaoiifiil  land,  of  which  ha  hail  en't  a  Pianh.aifht,  •>• 
^red  anndat  hia  roluaaa.     Thr  wewt  piOaaua  panliB  rf 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


Oldvfl,  aiiKNif  this  brmherhood,  hti  met  perhtpt  with  a 
hArHnr  fAif  ;  iim  fiiibliNbed  worki,  and  ihe  niinirniuii  ones 
tn  wliirh  hr  CHfitributeH,  are  now  hlKhly  aporrciati'd  by  th« 
|4Mrrni  oT  b-mkN  ;  bii(  the  larfrr  pi>riinn  iil  hi*  literary  la- 
b«iur«  bave  m«*t  with  the  nad  furtunn  (iTduperaed,  and 'pro- 
bably (if  wanted  inaniMcrifils.  Oldya**  manuwrripfa,  or 
•.  M  a*  ihev  arn  •titnciimra  drai|^aied,  are  confiantly 
rvferrrd  lo  bv  ev^ry  diN(in|{ui«lied  writer  on  oiir  literary 
hi4tiirr.  I  belifve  that  n<H  one  of  them  could  have  |;iven 
ua  any  p<Miiire  account  of  the  maniMcripta  theniielvea ! 
Thfv  havi*  talerd  lotif  aerired  aa  the  aoliiary  tuurce*  of 
infiirmaMim— but  like  the  wHI  at  the  way-aide,  too  many 
have  drawn  their  waiera  in  ailpiice. 

0'>dw»  t*  chiefly  known  by  the  caricature  of  the  faeeiioui 
Griiflr,  a  ^eai  humornt,  birth  with  fiencil  and  with  pen  : 
K  ill  in  a  (io<thiimoiii  ar.rafHbook,  where  Groae  dfponited 
hn  ndd^  and  rnd^,  and  where  there  in  |ierhapa  not  a  cinile 
■tnry  wliirh  la  fMit  utirical.  Our  lifely  antiquary,  who 
eared  more  for  runty  armour  than  for  ruaiy  vohimes, 
wiMtId  iitrn  over  the<ie  flama  and  quipa  to  anme  cnnfiiirn- 
lial  friend,  lo  etijoy  1fi<;elher  a  aecret  laugh  at  their  literary 
intimaii'».  Hia  <*ac«r  executor,  who  happened  to  h**  hia 
b<iok-<ieIler,  nrrved  up  the  poif nant  ha"h  to  the  piihlic  as 
<Gr(Mi**ii  Oliit!'  The  di*iin«-alifin  of  Oldva  is  auflSnently 
•fcreharfTpd  for  *  the  nnnre.'  One  prvealent  infirmity  of 
h<mei*t  O'dvi,  hi«  lovp  of  coropanitmiutip  over  too  aocial  a 
fla«<.  ii«>nH<«  hiniduwn  to  poaterity  in  a  |>r(iteaqiie  atti'tide ; 
and  Mr  Al«  xnnder  Chalmfri.  who  haa  fieen  ua  the  fulleat 
aecotiiit  of  OMvR,  han  ir.flicted  on  him  aomething  likea  aer* 
mum,  on '  a  atate  of  intoxication.' 

AU« !— OlitvN  wa<  an  mitraat  of  fortune,  and  the  utter 
•imiilieitv  of  hi«  hmrt  waa  fiiiideM  aa  a  rhiUV— ever 
•pen  to  the  deaifnin?.  The  noble  apirit  of  the  Dtike  of  Nor^ 
Iblk  once  renrtied  the  Innf-Uiat  hiatorian  of  Rawleifb  from 
the  eoiifinemMit  of  the  Fleet,  where  he  had  existed  proba- 
bly fi>remtrn  bv  the  world  for  aix  yeara.  It  waa  bv  an  aet 
off  rare  that  the  duke  «afe|v  planed  Oldva  in  the  Herald*ii 
College  a«  Korntv  Kuif  of  Arma.*  But  Oldv«,  like  all 
•hy  and  retired  men,  had  r.ontraeted  peculiar  habit*  and 
cbwe  aiiachm*'nt<i  fur  a  few;  both  theae  he  could  indoifc 
at  nn(|t)i«ance.  He  liked  hia  old  a«aoriatea  in  the  niiriieii« 
of  the  Fleet,  whom  hefaceti«iu«lv  di«_'nified  aa*hiN  Rulera,' 
and  ihrre.  a«  I  have  heanl.  with  the  ••roterque  whim  of  a 
herald.  eFiaWiahnl  '  The  Dracon  Club.*  Cnmnanion^hip 
yield*  the  t»oor  man  iinn'fchaneil  pleaniirea.  Old*  ■,  bii- 
aied  cv*  rv  miirninc  amoof  the  dei»arted  witH  and  the 
learn'-d  nf  our  rcufitrv.  reflrrted  aonie  imase  from  ihem  of 
their  wit  and  learniti?  to  hi«  rnmt»anion< :  a  aerret  hiatory 
aa  yet  untold,  and  anrtt>nt  wit,  whirh.  cleared  of  the  rust, 
acem-d  to  him  brilliant  a«  the  modem ! 

It  \n  hard,  how»'v^r,  for  a  literary  antiqnarv  to  lie  carira- 
tnred.  and  for  r  herald  t(»  be  ridirnlrH  about  an  'iiniieeni'v 
reeling,  with  the  roroti«'|  of  the  Prinreaa  Caroline,  which 
looked  Mn«tea.|y  on  the  cui*hion,  to  the  rreat  scandal  of 
tin  brethren.'  A  rirrumttance  whirh  could  never  have 
aeciirred  a»  the  htirial  iif  a  nrinceor  a  nrinreaa.aa  thec'»r- 
enet  in  cnrr\*-<\  bv  Clarencieiix,  and  not  by  Norrr y.  Oldva'ii 
Heen  notation*  of  a'e.  hnwrver.  wive  me  an  ooportunity  of 
beatowin?  on  him  th»*  hnn^iir  of  beins  the  author  of  a  r»oi>- 
«Wr  Amcreontie  «onp.  Mr  Taylor  informa  me  that  •  Oldva 
alwavs  asserted  that  he  waa  the  author  of  the  wel!  known 
aoni^— 

•  Bii«ty,  nirinus,  ihlrrty  fly !» 

•  Mr  J'ihnTt»vli»r.  the  son  of  Olilv/a  Intimate  friend,  hna 
fViml-h»Ml  me  wlih  ihi*  |i  l»re«l  r  anenlote.  «  OIdy«.  aa  my 
IhthiT  inC>rm«'«l  m»*.  w.i*  many  vi'am  in  quiet  nhnciiriiv  In  the 
Fleet -prison,  tiiii  m  Ihm  wi*  irpiriied  nnto  make  hi*  sitiintlon 
known  i'»  th««  Duke  of  N'»rf'»Ik  of  th:<l  lime,  who  recclvfd 
OMv«*<i  Iritpr  wtiilc  he  w;»ii  nt  ilinner  with  i»ome  fV'endii.  The 
duke  i'nmw1iiu«1v  ro'nmnnir.it^il  the  roni«iit«  to  the  pompanv, 
ohwervitr  th;il  ho  h'ld  1<«nff  hren  nf.vinii*  to  know  what  had 
beroin'>  nf  sii  oM.  ihin'ffh  an  hiin«h1e  fri^nil.  ain!  wa*  hi»|>pv 
by  t*i«»l  I«'tt»'r  to  flnil  th^^  he  wa«  alive.  He  then  riil|p«|  (o-  his 
feoili  mm  (n  k'vu\  of  humMe  frlentl  whom  noblemen  o«eil  to 
fatni'i  uni|*'r  ih  u  iiamr  \•^  thrMC  ilay«.>  and  de^lre-l  him  to  fo 
Imm-fli  if'v  l'>  the  FV*^.  to  mke  monrv  for  the  innmeHinte 
neeil  of  Ol'lv*.  t'»  iKornre  an  account  of  hi*  ilelit*  and  dh- 
jhnr?*  iMem.  OMv*  wan,  *oon  aftfr,  either  hv  the  diike'a 
Itlft  "f  liit»*rert,  app"lntM  Norrov  KIne  at  Arm* :  and  I  re- 
memVr  t^^t  >iia  nrHrial  resalia  cam-i  Into  my  f:ithera  hands 
at  hl«i  'Ir-'th.' 

\n  ihe  Ll^e  of  Ol  *vii,  bv  Mr  A.  Ch^lm^rn.  the  Hate  nf  thia 

E'nm'iion  i- not  IoiiikI.  Mv  i»rrompHiihe<l  fr-end  the  Rev  J. 
■Iln't'av  In*  ohIi?in2'lv  "Tamitieil  the  rec«^n1«  of  ihe  rolleee, 
by  whit'h  it  n)it>eor*  that  OMvii  had  been  Norfolk  herald  ^k- 
iraonliriary.  >Mit  not  heloncin?  tn  th«!  cnllrae.  was  app«>hiied 
arr  aaltuni  Norroy  King  of  Arms  by  patent,  May  5ch,  IT-U. 


and  at  he  waa  a  ri^id  lover  nf  iniih.  T  doobc  mi  thu  ki 
wrote  it.'  My  own  researchea  coti6m  n  ;  I  haw  tnnd 
thia  popular  aonc  ihrouf  k  a  diot^-n  r>f  collrciM«j  naev  ihi 
Tear  1740,  the  6rBi  in  which  I  find  it.  In  the  latvre^ 
lectiona  an  original  inechpf  ion  hma  bren  dnyped.  whirh  :ti 
accurate  Ritaon  haa  reaiiired,  wirhniii,  kiwevcr.  keiB| 
able  to  diacover  the  writer.  In  1740  il  is  aaid  to  ban 
been  *  Made  extem|iore  by  a  veMlrman,  orra^inned  kva 
/fW  dfinkinff  oiit  of  hia  cm  mftde;*^h9  necnromed  panga 
oTponr  OMya  !* 

Groae,  however,  thoufg^h  a  ^al  y^^-r  on  Ihe  peeularim 
of  Oldya,  was  far  Irom  iiiaenaiblr  to  the  rxtraordaiary  ae> 
quiaiti<rna  of  the  roan.  *  Hia  knoarirdge  uT  Engh*h  baab 
baa  hardly  been  exceeded.'  Gmnr  too  waa  struck  by  thi 
delicacy  of  b<*nour,  and  ike  unawrrTiiic  ri'racity  whidiN 
stniO|Ely  chat acleriaed  Oldjra,  of  which  he  fnrra'a  renarh- 


able  uiMance.     We  are  'concerned    in  aacerfanuBy  ifat 
moral  ioie|jity  of  the  writer,  whose  mam  buaincai  h  wah 

hiatory. 

At  a  time  when  our  literary  hialfiry,  eaeepihifl  ia  rha 
solitary  labour  of  Anthony  Wood,  waa  a  Coreai,  with  an* 
ther  road  nor  paihwav,  OklTa  fiirtnnatelv  fJared  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Karl  of  bxford,  yielded  up   kia  enure  daysn 
researchea  coiicemioy  the  books  and  the  men  of  the'pfv<* 
ceding  age.     Hit  labours  were  then  ralueiena.  their  wvty 
nature  mit  yet  ascertained,  and  when  he  opened  the  trea- 
sures of  our  ancient  kire,  in  *  The  Briiiah  Librarian.' n  was 
closed  for  want  of  public  encoiira|fenieni.     Our  wnien 
then  ainiyglinir  to  create  an  age  i/geniua  uf  their  o*m.  bi^ 
got  that  they  had  had  any  prueenitors ;  or  while  they  mm 
acquiring  new  iih  idea  of 'excellence,  that  ihry  were)oaiB| 
olhera,  to  which  iheir  posterity  or  the  national  genius  miffal 
return.     To  kmiw,  and   to  admire  only,    il.r   liieraiara 
and  the  taslea  of  our  own  age,  ia  a  ppevies  of  e!e|aal 
barbarism,  f    Spenaer  waa  conaiilered    nearly  aa  ob«iileta 
aa  Chaucer ;    Milton  waa  veiled   by  oM  ni>n'  and  Shake* 
apeare'a  dramaa  were  ao  impcKectly  knowrn.  iha'  in  kink- 
inff  over  the  play-billa  of  1711,  and  much  later.  I  find  ibat 
whenever  it  chanced  that  they  were  acted,  thev  were  aU 
waya   announced  to  have  been  written  by  Shaksiware.' 
Maaalngcr  was  unknown ;  and  Jomum,  ihtiush  railed  *  iw* 
mortal*  in  the  old  plav-bdia,  lay  entombed  in  hia  two  f'llios. 
The  iKietical  era  of  Elizabeth',  the  eloqiieni   age  of  James 
the  First,  and  the  aj^e  of  wit  of  Charira  the  S-c«inii.  were 
blanks  in  our  literary  history.     Bysah.*  ctmpihpg  an  art  vt 
Poetry,  in  1716,  |»aased  by  in  hia  coilertiona  *  Spr»a*r  aad 
Vtepmtn  of  kia  age,  because  their  language  ia  now  btoiaie 
so  (ibitoleie,  that  motit  readers  of  our  a;e  have  nn  ear  far 
them,  and  therefore  Shakiapean  himaelfis  ao  rorc/y  nhd 
in  my  collection.'     The  6raf  English  porta  were  cooi^ider* 
ed  to  be  the  motlern ;  a  ta<te  which  ia  always  obstinate  ! 

All  this  wa*  nothing  to  Oldys  ;  his  literary  riiriosity  ai^ 
ticijiateil  by  half  a  century  the  fervour  of  the  present' day. 
Thia  energetic  direction  of  all  hia  thoiighta  was  sustained 
by  that  life  of  discovery,  which  in  literarv  resrarrhea  ii 
at'ariing  novelties  amonif  old  and  unrememberrd  things 
contemplating  aome  ancient  tract  aa  precifKis  aa  a  manu- 
acript,  or  revelling  in  the  volume  of  a  poet,  whosie  pasr* 
port  of  fame  was  yet  delayeiL  in  ila  way ;  ur  diaiiitemn{ 

*  The  beautiful  simplkny  of  thia  Anacreontk:  haa  met  the 
unnsiial  fiite  of  rntirely  loainr  iu  chHracier.  by  nn  addnb*nal 
and  iiiconsnioua  stnnza  in  the  motlrni  editions,  by  n  aectVmaa 
who  h^s  put  Into  pmriire  the  Uiiallowable  hheny  of  nltrring 
the  poetical  and  dramatic  romposHifuia  of  arknowlnlired  re- 
nins tu  his  own  noil«m  of  what  he  derma  *mors]iiy;*  bi«i  in 
Wftrks  of  cuius  whatever  is  dull  cesNestobe  morsl.    *The 

■  Fly' of  Olilys  may  stniKl  hy  •The  Fly'  of  Oray  frn-  melun- 

■  choly  trnderneaa  of  thought ;  k  consined  only  ut  these  lira 
ataiisas : 

I 

Bnay,  ciirioiia,  thirsty  fly ! 
Drink  wnh  me.  and  drink  aa  I ! 
Freely  welcome  lo  my  cup, 
CoiiltUt  (lion  vip  and  Fip  it  up ; 
M:ikr  the  moat  of  life  you  may ; 
Life  ia  short  and  wears  away'! 

i 
Both  alike  are  mine  and  thine, 
Hnsteninc  ipiick  to  their  decOne  ! 
Thine^s  a  siimmer,  ndne  no  more, 
Thouxh  repeaietl  to  lhrersci»re  ! 
Threescore  summers  when  «hey*re  gOTie, 
Will  appear  aa  short  aa  one  ! 

t  We  bava  been  taiirht  to  enjoy  the  two  agea  of  Grtdua  an! 
of  Taste.    The  literary  piihPc  are  deeply  in'ili  bird  to  the  edi- 
torial care«  the  taste  and  the  enthuaiaain  ol  Mr  Bmgcr,  fcr  ea 
quialie  reprinu  of  aoma  valuat!e  wriiera. 
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•  Tirfin  extract ;  or  rait mjf  up  a  aort  of  tfomeatie  iMvmmey 
with  Um  eminent  in  amw,  m  potitica,  and  n  literaiura,  in 
tbia  Tisiona nr  life,  life  itself  with  (Xdya  waa  hmnwfcly  gb» 
dine  away— Hta  caret  almost  oofelt ! 

Th«  iiie  or  a  literary  antiquary  partakea  of  tlie  Batora 
of  those  who,  having  no  cuncema  of  their  own,  buty  tbe«« 
aohrea  with  those  of  others.  Oldya  Urad  in  the  badi-afsa 
af  England :  he  had  crept  amonf  the  dark  pasaagea  of 
Time,  till,  like  an  old  feotleaia»4iaber,  ha  seawad  to  ba 
raporting  the  secret  history  of  tha  courts  which  ha  had 
Jvad  in.  He  had  been  charmed  among  their  masquea  and 
rerels,  had  eyed  with  astoniahmeot  tMir  cumbroua  mag- 
nificence, when  kniffhts  and  ladies  carried  on  their  maatlea 
nnd  their  cloth  of  gold  ten  thousand  pounds'  worth  ofropaa 
of  pearls,  and  butfoos  of  diamonds ;  or,  dascendtng  to  the 
gay  court  of  the  second  Charles,  he  tattled  merry  talea,  as 
tti  that  of  the  first  he  had  painfully  watched,  bka  a  patriot 
or  a  loyativt,  a  distempered  era.  He  bad  bred  ao  eon* 
atantly  with  tSrae  people  of  another  age,  and  had  aa  deep* 
ly  interested  himself  in  their  aflfaira,  and  so  lovad  the  wit 
and  the  learning  which  ara  oAea  brif  ht  under  the  mst  of 
nntit^iiity.  that  his  own  uaeourtiy  style  is  embrowned  with 
the  tuit'of  a  century  old.  But  it  waa  thia  laate  and  cu* 
riooity  which  alone  could  hare  produced  the  extraordinary 
volume  of  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh's  life ;  a  work  richly  in» 
laid  with  the  most  curious  fads  and  tha  juxin-poaition  of 
tho  mo«t  renmte  knowledce ;  to  judge  by  its  fulnass  ofnar* 
ratire,  it  wouM  aeom  rather  to  hare  been  tha  work  of  a 
contemporary.* 

It  was  an  advantage  in  thia  primeval  ara  of  literary  «•• 
rioaity,  that  ihoso  volumes  which  ara  now  not  even  to  ba 
found  in  our  national  library,  where  certainly  they  ara  par* 
petnally  wanted,  and  which  are  now  so  ezceasivdy  appro* 
ciated,  were  exposed  on  stalls,  through  the  reigna  of  Anna 
and  the  two  Qcorges.f  Oldys  mcounterrd  no  eompaiilor, 
eased  in  the  invulnerable  mail  of  his  purse,  to  dispute  bia 
posesstioo  of  the  rareat  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  onr 
early  collector  did  not  poaaeas  our  advaatafea ;  he  eould 
not  fly  fur  instant  aid  to  a  *  Biographia  Britaimica,'  he 
bad  no  history  of  our  poetry,  nor  even  of  our  dranm. 
OMys  could  tread  in  no  man^s  path,  for  every  aoil  abont 
him  was  unbroken  ftromtd.  He  had  to  create  every  thing 
lor  his  purposes.  We  gather  fruit  from  our  treaa  whjdi 
ethers  have  planted,  and  too  oAen  we  but  *  pluck  and  eat.' 

JVUfa  diet  mne  timem  was  his  sole  hope  while  he  was  a^ 
cnrnulatinc  masses  of  notes ;  and  as  CNdys  never  need  bia 
pan  from  the  weak  passion  of  acribMing,  but  from  the  ur- 
gency of  pre«erying  some  substantial  knowledfo,  or  plan- 
ning sonie  future  inquiry,  he  amassed  nothing  but  what  ha 
wtshwi  to  remember,  ^veo  tho  minuter  pleaswrss  ^  set- 
tling a  date,  or  dassifyiag  a  tiilo-page,  ware  anjoymants  to 
bis  incessant  nea.  Every  thing  was  acquasaiion.  This 
never^nding  business  of  research  appeara  lo  have  ab- 
aorbed  his  powers,  and  sometimes  lo  have  dulled  his  eoo- 
eaptioos.  No  one  more  aptly  exarciaed  the  imit  of  dis- 
eovenr ;  he  knew  where  to  feel  in  the  darit:  but  he  was 
not  of  the  race— that  race  indeed  had  not  yet  appeared 
among  us— who  could  melt  into  their  Ooriothian  braaa,  the 
mingled  treasures  of  Reaearch,  Imagination  and  Pbik>- 

Wo  may  be  enrioos  to  inquire  wbara  oor  litarary  anti- 
quary deposited  the  discoveries  and  curioaitiaa  wbtcfa  ha 
was  so  incessantly  acquiring.  They  were  dispersed  on 
■may  a  fly-leaf  in  occasional  meaMrandnm-books  ;  in  am- 
ple marginal  notea  on  his  authors  they  were  someiimas 
thrown  into  what  he  calls  his  'parchment  budget^  or  *  Baga 
of  Biocraphv--of  Botany— of  Obituanr,r-or*  Books  rela- 
tive to  London'  and  other  titles  and  bags,  which  he  waa 
every  day  filling.  Soroetimea  bia  collactiona  aeem  to  have 
been  intended  mr  a  seriaa  of  volmnaa,  for  ho  relbra  to  *  My 
i»»t  Volume  of  Tables  of  tha  eminent  Peraona  ealebraied 
hj  English  Poets,— to  aiKMhar  of  *  Poetical  Characteria- 
taes.'  Aroon|(  those  manuscripts  which  I  have  aean,  I 
find  one  mentioned,  apparently  of  a  wide  circuit,  under  tha 
reference  of*  My  biographical  Inatitutions.  Part  third; 
eonuining  a  Catak>goe  of  all  tha  Engliah  Linra,  with  hister^ 

*  Gibbon  once  medkated  a  lift  of  Rawlelgk,  and  fiir  thai 
purpose  began  some  researches  hi  that  *  memorable  ara  of 
our  English  annals  >  After  readtog  Oklys*s,  he  roHnqnisbsd 
bis  design,  from  a  convicttoo  that  *  be  could  add  nothing  new 
lo  the  subject,  szcept  the  uncertain  merit  of  style  and  asnil* 
Mant.' 

t  It  is  arestly  to  be  lamented  that  the  BrWahMasanm  Is  as- 
tTMMly  dofidsot  In  our  n  athmal  Ljtaranva. 


ical  and  critical  Obssnationa  on  ibaw.  'Btit  w  ill  oor  curieni 
or  our  whiamical  coUectors  of  the  present  day  endor^ 
withoiK  impnticnea,  the  loaa  of  a  quarto  mannscnpt,  whidl 
bears  this  rich  euiMliment  tor  its  title— ^  Of  London  Libra* 
rieo  ;  with  Anecdotaa  of  Colleciora  of  Books  ;  Remarkf 
on  Biooksellats ;  and  on  the  firat  Puhludiera  of  Catalogueaf 
Oidya  left  ample  annotationa  on  '  Fuller's  Worthies,'  and 

*  Winatanley's  Lives  of  the  PoeU,'  and  on  *  Langbaine^ 
Dramatic  Poets.'  Tha  late  Mr  Bmiwell  ahowed  ma  a 
FuUm'  in  the  M  alone  eollaction,  with  8teeven«'a  iranscrtp* 
lion  of  OUys  naCss,  which  Malone  iwrchaaed  for  4Sl  at 
fikaavens's  sale  ;  but  where  is  the  original  copy  of  OMyaf 
Tha  <  Wmatanley,'  I  thmk,  alao  reposes  in  the  same 
collection.  The  *  Langbaine'  ia  far  famed,  and  is  preaerv- 
ad  m  the  British  Muaanm,ibe  gift  of  Dr  Birch:  ithesbeea 
considered  so  predons,  ibat  several  of  our  eminent  wriiera 
have  cheerfully  passed  through  the  labour  of  a  minute  tra»* 
seripiion  of  iu  numberleas  notes.  In  the  history  of  the  fate 
and  fortune  af  booka,  that  of  Oldya'  Lamghmne  b  too  en- 
rioua  to  omit.  OMya  may  tell  hia  own  story,  which  I  find 
in  the  Muaeum  copy,  p.  SBt,  and  which  copy  appeara  in 
be  a  atasnd  attempt ;  for  of  the  /bM  Laogbame  we  have 
thia  account : 

•When  I  left  London,  m  17t4,  to  reside  in  ForUUrv,! 
left  in  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Burridge's  family,  with 
whom  I  had  several  years  lodged,  among  many  other  booka, 
goods,  ^  a  oopv  of  this  Langbaine,  in  which  1  had  wrote 
aeveral  notes  ano  references  to  fbnher  knowledge  of  theae 
poeta.  When  I  returned  to  London,  1790,  I  understood 
my  booka  bad  been  dwpersed  ;  and  afterwsirds  becoming 
aequainled  with  Mr.  T.  Coaeter,  I  found  thtt  he  had 
boiight  my  LangbahM  of  a  bookseller  who  waa  a  treat 
collector  of  plays  and  poetical  books  this  most  have  been 
of  aerviee  to  him,  and  he  has  kept  it  so  carefully  from  my 
■igkt,  that  I  never  oonM  have  ibe  opportimity  of  irana* 
cribint  into  this  I  am  new  writing  in,  the  Notea'  1  had  col* 
leeted  in  that.'* 

This  Jnt  Langbaine,  with  ndditionn  bv  Coxeter,  waa 
bonght,  at  the  sale  of  bia  books,  by  ThfHnphilus  Gibber : 
en  the  etrengih  of  tbeee  notea,  he  pmlxed  hiN  name  to  the 
first  collection  of  the  *  Livev  of  oor  Poets,'  which  appeared 
n  ,w<*okly  numbera,  and  now  form  five  voloroes,  written 
chiefly  Ihr  Shiels,  aa  amanuensis  of  Dr  J<ihiMon.  Shisia 
has  been  recently  castigated  by  Mr  GifTord. 

These  literary  jobbers  nowhere  diet infiiish  Coxe'er's  and 
Oldys's  curious  matter  from  their  own.  Such  was  the  fata  cf 
the/Mcopy  of  Langbaine,  with  Ofd!ys'siiar(s;biit  the  sa> 
esntfu  more  important.  At  an  auction  of  some  of  Oldya^ 
booka  and  manuacripts,  of  which  1  have  seen  a  printed  caia- 
loffiiA,  Dr.  Birch  pordiaaed  this  Invaluable  copy  for  three 
shUlinca  tnd  sixpence.f  Such  was  the  value  attached  to 
ibeae  original  reaearchea  eooceming  our  poets,  and  of  which, 

•  At  the  Bodleian  library,  I  learn  by  a  leuer  wkh  which  1 
am  favoured  by  the  Rev  Dr  Bliss,  that  there  is  an  intrrlrsvsd 

*  Olkkin's  Lives  and  Charactrn  of  the  Drnmatk  Poets.*  wftb 
eorrertlnns,  whkb  once  belonge«1  to  Coxeter.  who  sppears  to 
have  intended  a  new  sdMon.  Whether  Coxeter  trsiuirrlbad 
Imo  his  Gildon  the  notes  of  Oldyii*s  ftrst  Lsnjrhaine,  in  witrth  hi* 

SuHy.  Coxeier's  conduct,  though  lie  had  purrhanetl  Oldys*a 
rai  Lanabains,  was  thai  of  sn  uncenermis  miser,  whti  will 
quarrsi  ariih  a  brother,  rather  than  she  re  in  any  sequisiilon  be 
can  get  loio  his  own  hands.  To  Coxeter  we  sira  owe  nurh  ; 
hs  sunesteil  Dod«ley*s  Collactwa  of  OhJ  Plays,  and  ibe  Urn 
tolersble  edition  of  Mssslnger. 

There  is  a  remarkable  word  In  OMys^s  r  ofe  above.  Ha 
enuki  not  have  been  empk>yed  In  Loni  Oxfords  library,  pi 
Mr  Chalmers  ennjertarea,  sbont  1726 :  for  here  he  meiiiiona 
thst  he  wss  In  Yorkshhw  from  1724  tn  1730  Th'n  period  m  a 
ramerfcable  blank  in  Oklys*s  life.  If  he  really  went  to  York- 
shira,  be  departed  In  sudden  hsMe.  fi>r  he  left  all  his  books  ac 
his  lodgings ;  and  six  yean  of  rustication  mnei  have  been  an 
Intolerable  state  for  a  lover  of  old  books.  It  has  snmerimaa 
occurred  to  me,  that  for  Tork«hire  we  must  undpn>isnd  the 
Fleet.  There  we  know  he  waa ;  bm  the  cirrumstanre  per^ 
baps  was  so  hateful  to  record,  that  he  preferred  ir  « eil  h,  whlJa 
writing,  (or  the  second  thne,  hia  Notea  nn  Langbaine ;  he  ran* 
fesses  on  his  return  to  his  lodainfs.  that  he  found  that  he  bad 
lost  every  thing  whkrh  he  hail  lefk  there. 

t  This  copy  was  lent  by  Dr  Birrh  to  the  Isle  bishop  of  Dra- 
roore,  who  with  his  own  hanH  csrefiilly  ir^r.iicrtbe«l  the  nutsa 
Into  an  hiterleavixl  cony  of  Lanabnine.  divitied  into  fi>ur  vo- 
lumes, which,  as  I  am  tnfSained,  narrowly  escaped  the  flanifa, 
and  waa  inlnred  by  the  water,  at  a  fire  at  NortI  iimberland- 


House.    Hi*  lonlship,  when  he  w#nt  to  Irelsnd  lefk  this  ropy 
with  Mr  If  if  iicls,  for  the  use  of  the  projected  edhlons  of  the 
Tatler,  the  Spectator,  and  the  Ouanlian,  whh  notes  and  H 
lustrations ;  of  which  I  think  the  Tacier  only  has  apprarsd 
and  to  wbieb  his  kadshlp  ceotriboied  aeme  valuable 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


Id  obtain  only  a  irantcript,  very  largo  tumi  havo  tinco  boon 
ehoorfully  given.  The  Muoeum  copy  of  Langbaine,  is  in 
Oldy«*t  hand-writing,  not  iniorleaved,  but  overaowtng  with 
Boco«,  written  in  a  very  tmall  hand  about  the  awrgms,  and 
JMorted  between  the  hnea :  nor  may  the  transcriber  pasa 
Mgli|enlly  even  its  comers,  otherwise  he  is  hero  assured 
Ckat  be  will  lose  some  useful  date,  or  the  hint  of  some  co- 
nous  reference.  Tho  enthusiasm  and  diligence  oTOklys,  in 
widertakinff  a  repetition  of  his  first  lost  labour,  proved  to  bo 
infinitely  greater  than  the  sense  of  his  unrequited  labours. 
8uch  is  the  history  of  the  escapes,  the  chanfos,  and  the 
fate  of  a  volume,  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  most 
curious  information  concerning  our  elder  poets,  and  to  which 
«c  mutt  still  frequently  rrfer. 

In  this  variety  of  literary  arrangements,  wbidi  wo  must 
eoosider  as  single  works  in  a  progressive  state,  or  as  por- 
tions of  one  great  work  on  our  modern  literary  history  t  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  justly  suspected  that  Oldys  in  the  deti|;hl 
or|>erpettiaracquisition,  impeded  the  happier  labour  of  unity 
of  design,  and  completeness  of  purpose.  He  was  not  a 
Tiraboschi— Hior  even  a  Niceron !  He  was  sometimes 
chilled  by  netlect,  and  by  *  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,* 
else  we  should  not  now  have  to  count  over  a  barren  list  of 
manuscript  works ;  masses  of  literary  history,  of  which  the 
mistfoce  is  even  doubtful. 

In  Kippis's  Bio^raphia  Britannica,  we  find  freouent  re- 
flbrences  to  O.  M.  Oldys*s  manuscripts.  Mr.  Jotin  Tav- 
Wmt,  the  son  of  the  friend  and  executor  of  Oldys,  has  greatly 
oblised  me  with  all  his  recollections  of  this  man  of  letters ; 
whose  pursuits,  however,  were  in  no  manner  analogous  to 
his,  and  whom  he  could  onlv  have  known  in  youth.  By 
Him  I  learn,  that  on  the  deatn  of  Oldys,  Or  Kippu,  editor 
^iogmphia  Britannica,  looked  over  these  manuscripts  at 
Mr.  Tavlor*s  hnuM.  He  had  been  directed  to  this  dis- 
covery by  the  late  Bishop  of  Dromore,  whose  active  seal 
was  very  remarkable  in  every  enterprise  to  enlarge  our  lite- 
rary hit<tory.  Kippis  was  one  who,  in  some  degree,  might 
have  tfstimiited  their  literary  value ;  but,  employed  by  com- 
mercial  men,  and  ne£Otialin2  with  persons  who  neither  com- 
prehended their  nature,  or  affixed  any  value  to  them,  the 
editor  of  the  Biographia  found  Oldys's  manuscripts  an  easy 
purchase  for  his  employer,  the  late  Mr.  Cadell ;  and  the 
twenty  g iitnea«.  perhaps,  served  to  bury  their  writer !  Mr. 
Taylor  snys,  *  The  manuscripts  of  Oldys  were  not  so  many 
as  mtKht  be  expected  from  so  indrfatiffable  a  writer.  They 
consisted  chiefly  of  nhort  extracts  from  books,  and  minutes 
of  dates,  and  were  thmight  worth  purehaainf  bv  the  doctor. 
I  remember  the  manuscripts  well ;  ihouffh  Oldys  was  not 
the  aiith  >r,  but  rather  rfcorder.*  Such  is  the  statement 
and  the  o|iiiiion  of  a  writer,  who«e  efiunions  are  of  n  gayer 
sort.  But  the  researche;*  of  Oldys  must  not  be  estimated 
by  this  standard  :  with  him  a  single  line  was  the  result  of 
manv  a  dny  of  research,  and  a  leaf  of  scattered  hints 
would  RUfMily  more  original  knawUdfe  than  some  octavos, 
ftshinned  o-it  by  the  hasty  gilders  and  vamishers  of  mo- 
dern literature.  The.«e  ducoveriet  occupy  small  space  to 
the  eye ;  but  large  works  are  composed  out  of  them. 
This  very  lot  of  Oldys^s  manuscripts  was,  indeed,  socoo- 
sidersblr.  to  the  judgment  of  Kinpis.  that  he  has  described 
them  as  <  a  tatfe  and  untful  body  Cff  bio/frapfueal  moferMfs, 
U^fthy  Mr.  OW.ys.'  Were  these  the  *  Biographiral  fnsti- 
tiitesi*  Oldys  rffers  to  among  his  manuscripts  7  *  The  late 
Mr.  Mnl'»ne.'  rrmiinue:*  Mr.  Taylor,  *  told  me  that  he  had 
teen  all  Oldyn^*  manu$cript» ;  so  I  presume  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  Cadell  and  Davies  ;  Have  thev  met  with  the 
fate  of  yurked  oranges  ?— and  how  much  of  Mak>ne  may 
we  owe  to  Oldys  ? 

This  information  enabled  me  to  trace  the  manuscripts 
of  Oldys  to  Dr.  Kippis  ;  but  it  cast  me  among  the  book- 
sellers, who  do  not  value  manuscripts  which  no  one  can 
print.  I  discovered,  by  the  Iste  Mr.  Davios,  that  the  di- 
rection of  that  hapless  work  in  our  literary  history,  v'iih  its 
whoV  treasure  of  manuscripts,  had  been  consigned,  by 
Mr.  Cadrll,  to  the  late  Qeorge  Robinson :  and  that  the 
fiirceMsor  of  Dr.  Kippis  had  boon  the  late  Dr.  George 
Gregorv.  Again  I  repeat,  the  history  of  voluminous 
works  is  a  melancholy  office  ;  everv  <me  concerned  with 
them  no  longer  can  be  fotmd !  The  esteemed  relic  of 
Doctor  Gregory,  with  a  friendiv  promptitude,  gratified  my 
anvious  inquiries,  and  informed  me.  that  *  She  perfectly 
recoiH!Ct««  a  mass  of  papers,  such  as  I  described,  being 
returned,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Gregory,  to  the  hofwe  of 
Wilki-  and  R«ibinson,  in  th«  earlv  part  of  the  yearlfW9.* 
t  applied  to  this  house,  who,  after  some  time,  referred  me 


to  Mr.  John  Robinson,  the  reprcacntathre  of  hia  kie  fr 
ther,  and  with  whom  all  the  papers  of  the  fbraer  partaciw 
ship  were  deposited.  But  Mr.  John  Robineon  has  teran- 
nated  my  inquiries,  by  his  civility  in  promising  m  comply 
with  them,  and  his  pertinacity  in  not  doing  no.  He  may 
have  injured  his  own  interest  in  not  trading  with  my  co- 
rioeity.*  It  was  fortunate  for  the  nation,  that  Gcergs 
Venue's  mass  of  manuscripts  escaped  the  ^te  ufOIdyt^s, 
had  the  possessor  proved  as  mdolent.Horace  Wnlpde  wedi 
not  have  been  the  writer  of  his  most  vnluable  woHt,  mai 
we  should  have  lost  the  *  Anecdotes  of  Painting/  df  which 
Vertue  had  collected  the  materials. 

Of  a  life  consumed  in  such  liieraiy  actmiy  we  shoeU 
have  known  more  had  the  Diariea  ct  Oldvs  escaped  d^ 
struction.  *  One  habit  of  ny  father's  old  friend,  Withaa 
Oldys,*  says  Mr  Tay  br,  *  was  ihat  of  keeping  a  diaiy,  aad 
recording  in  it  every  day  all  the  events  that  occurred,  aad 
all  his  engagements,  and  the  employment  of  hia  time.  I 
have  seen  piles  of  these  books,  but  know  dvjc  what  becans 
of  them.'  The  existence  of  such  dioriss  is  confirmed  by  t 
sale  catalogue  of  Thomas  Davies,  the  literary  bookseller, 
who  aokl  many  of  the  books  and  soms  mammmnpt9€f  Ofs^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  dispersed  in  various  libraries. 
I  find  Lot  <  S6S7,  Mr  Oldys's  Diary,  containing  aeveral 
observations  relating  to  books,  characters  &c  ;*  a  single 
volume,  which  appears  to  have  separated  from  the  *  pike* 
which  Mr  Tayk»r  once  witnessed.  The  literary  diary  ef 
Okiys  would  have  exhibited  the  mode  of  his  pursuiis,'aad 
the  results  of  his  discoveries.  One  of  these  vo4omes  I  have 
ftirtunately  discovered,  and  a  singularity  in  this  writer's 
feelings  throws  a  new  mierest  over  such  dainnal  records. 
Old)-s  was  apt  to  give  utterance  with  hie  pen  to  his  most 
secret  emotions,  duerulous  or  indignant,  his  honest  sim> 
plicily  confided  to  the  paper  before  bim  such  extemporane- 
ous soliloouies,  and  I  have  found  him  hiding  in  the  very 
comers  of  his  manuwripts  his  <  secret  sorrows.' 

A  few  of  these  slight  memorials  of  his  feelings  will  ex- 
hibit a  sort  of  SUhamdie  likeness  traced  by  his  own  hand, 
when  at  times  the  pensive  man  seems  to  have  eontem> 
plated  his  own  shadow.  Oldys  would  throw  down  ia 
verses,  whose  humility  or  quaio'iness  indieatea  thrir  orW 
gin,  or  by  some  pitlnr  adage,  or  apt  quotation,  or  record- 
ing anecdote,  his  telf-advtce,  or  his  self-regreis ! 

Oppressed  by  a  sense  of  tasks  so  tmprofitable  to  himself, 
while  his  days  were  often  passed  in  trouble  and  in  prison ; 
he  breathes  a  self-reproach  in  one  of  these  profound  re- 
fleetiona  of  melancJioly  which  so  often  startle  the  man  of 
study,  who  truly  discovers  that  life  is  too  limited  to  acquirs 
real  knowledge,  with  the  ambition  of  dispensing  it  to  the 
world. 

*  I  say,  who  too  long  in  these  cobwebs  lurks, 
is  always  whetting  tools,  but  never  works.* 

In  one  of  the  comers  of  his  note-books  I  find  this  curi- 
ous but  sad  reflection  »— 

*  Alas !  this  Is  but  the  apron  of  a  flg-Ieal—but  the  curtahi  ef  a 

cobweb.' 

Sometimes  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  fate  of  that 
obscure  diligence,  which  was  pursuing  discoveries  reserv- 
ed for  others  to  use. 

*  He  heapeth  up  riches,  and  knoweth  not  who  shall  gather 

them.* 

*  Fond  treasurer  of  these  stores,  behold  thy  fete 
In  Psalm  the  thhty 'ninth,  6,  7,  and  8.* 

Sometimes  he  checks  the  eager  ardour  of  his  pen.  and  re- 
minds himself  of  its  repose,  in  Latin,  Italian,  and  Engl'ish. 

PPon  vl,  sed  snppe  cndendo. 

Assai  presto  si  fa  quel  che  si  fa  bene. 

•  Some  respite  best  recovers  what  we  need. 
Discreetly  bailing  gives  the  journey  speed.* 

There  was  a  thotightless  kindness  in  honest  Oldvs  ;  and 
his  simplicity  of  character,  as  I  have  observed,  was  prac- 
tised on  by  the  artful  or  the  ungenerous.     We  regret  to 

•  I  know  ibat  not  only  this  lot  of  Oldys^s  mannsrript,  bwl  s 
great  quantity  of  original  contributions  of  whole  lives,  i:;tend« 
ed  for  the  Bi«»graphia  Britannica,  must  lie  together,  unless 
they  hare  been  dertroyed  as  wai^e.paper.  These  bioeraphi- 
cal  and  literary  ctirioslties  were  of^en  supplied  by  the  famtlies 
or  flriends  of  eminent  persons.  Some  mav,  perhaps  hats 
been  reclaimed  by  their  owners.  I  am  Informed  there  was 
among  them  an  interesiinc  collection  of  the  correspondence  of 
Locke ;  and  I  could  mention  several  lives  which  wars  pre- 
pared. 


LITERATURE. 


I  oT  Dr  DiTmuM  ta  hi* 
■on,  whi  wu  teray  U  fnnW<in  la  ITDS  Is  ITM,  Id  Mr 
Itn—  Whi,*  »<i>i  <m  hundred  ud  Mrmn,  ■bom 
ChtiiirnK,  1T«B ;  but  iho  unM  bM  thaflouad  —  fnk 

fcu  If  «o#«d  in  barren  pvuti,' 

Such  ii  lh«  ptitiBIiTe  rMsnl  brwUril  Odn  n6mi 
MmHir  of  ■  (Tiwi  l  W»  Bu;  ■nil*  ■■  lh«  soplicit;  sT 
Ih*  Aillawini  nirnlirB,  «hen  poor  Oldji  neoind 

•  0>d  Cniinarlloc  Pone,  of  OnldtHMr,  wba,  n  /vhh 
pflHpcrii,  dflmved  mo  of  a  jfiTod  iato  of  maaaj  whRh  bo 

Bftrr  riri  ni^i  bdt  ib^  Ibuif  rlH.  boflidfli  a  bom4  oT 
BTHl'n.  aoH  a  manoBeriiH  copT  of  Aaoddpli't  poena,  aJa 
•niinal,  ai  hit  iaid,  with  manr  addtuow,  boiof  dnotrod 
ta  bin  t>  Iho  ■othor'i  nlaiioo.' 

Th~m  mi  no  on  I  lo  hi*  aida  and  con'ribntioiH  to  ntory 
tuthnr  iw  b»h«*liPT  who  applied  lo  him ;  fet  ho  had  rv^ 


•  [  Im'  iha  miiol  li*a«  lad  detlhi  oT  Iho  faonin  pi> 
rWe<,  WaH  and  Ou'iher,  «u>,  Loodiw,  tfllt.  bj  Robt. 
Dabwn.  aliai  Dabmime,  tn  Mr  T.  Lediard,  when  bo  wa* 
vrilini  hii  niTal  Hiiioit.  ud  ho  nnr  ralorHj  it.     8m 


Uwtt  or  Sllf  jtvt  poal,  H  ba 
llkolv  lo  brwe,  wboBCTOr  il  all 
■torfc.'    I  di|rhL  proraod  wilb 


Tbirs  an  IhoM  who^i  h 
'  ir   all  Ih 


eteo  10  Iho  nry  daappointiMfiu  Bod  pleanrci  ef  aetm 
UTo,  cao  bo  Iraoitand  la  th*  aiteDl  chiaber  at  a  roebao 
nodrni  i  bui  tbero  uo  olbtra  who  will  nnt  ntd  wiibaa) 
Bnaaniin  ta  ihn  lecrH  ihoufbla  at  l?ia.  who,  lorinn  1il«B- 
tin  wiih  iu  pinti  painne,  leareclr  rrpiHi  at  beinf  if 
fiBWlHl  oT  hii  juM  lanw,  and  leani  hii  Hona  Air  lb*  at 
ler^T"  "f  bia  mar*  Mi^ed  beira,  Thu*  wo  omb  g^*  • 
Old.>>.lil.raiT<>av>i 

■  1  wu  Infonned  Ihia  day  bj  Mr  Tbo.  Odall'i  dau|hter. 
that  hor  falber,  wbi  wu  orpuii-inapeelDr  and  boatar  if 
.  Ih>  pla»,dirdM  Mar,  1749,  at  hu  h»iM>  in  ChappoU 
alro*l,  WoitaiinatB.  aicd  U  fuu     Ho  wu  wrilini  a 


larward  wueonM«k(, 


lor  hii '  B'iiifh  MiMo,'  i 

of  oiirolHKn(S»hd™mi— -, . .,- 

ao<  ba  piMlni>nd»1   wiih   mdiniry  oooi,   OM^  wil  only     lera.  Ac. 


tnpHi,  adr^nlnrea.  aarinp.atotHa,  wriiinn.  ftc,  nfmaBT 
of  the  quality,  pnrii  and  other  auihor*.  playen,  bnnhaob 
1 —   ».-   -'-- inutiihrd  Mpreially  IB  the  pruent  wniiny. 


lor  of  the   pTarhMi'*  in  OoadinBa'i  Firldi.  but  latietlj 

dobta.    Hsr«Miriirdiwow  three  dramatic  piecea.oM 

wu  Iho  Palrwi.  on  Ih-  iiory  of  Lord  RrHnnei. 

'<l.rfhi.  da.  to  ro...«   mo   E;r.,a«   B*ijeir.  p.. 

pen.  uid  Id  ret  a  iiihi  oT  her  faThrr'a. 

'^'  H.«  r«  lb.  one,  and  Krn  'ho  «hrr. 

rinn  n«Mi<h*r  luiMod  on   ioanni  oui  on*  third  pvt, 

•  J..IT  5I.-Wa.  a>  Mr.  Odoir. ;  .he  re.urwd  m.  Hr 

wh-rb  ba->«i>ed  to  ba  the  bo*t  maltrr  in  it,  heeani.  ho 

Budfrll'i   pat«n.     B.w  iom-  of  her   hu<b.n.l'>  paper*. 

woirid  ban  il   mntrietrd   hito  iw  alwt."     Poor  Oldra 

nnoilT  poTRK  in  the  fi™r  of  the   mini«rT.  and   aiaioal 

Mr,  pDpo.     One  of  Ihem,  priot«i  by  ihe  la'e  Si.  R«bM 

an  Ibn  CnllMinu  of  Eiit<i*h  |wolr)> ;  I  an  cnna^om  that 

Walpole'i  OBmiratemnn.  who  pre  hin.  tm  p,mt.  Ihr 

1  ha*>  '"K  WHt  Tolun*  which  wu  lonMrly  OUn't,  and 

writiai,  and  aa  moch  for  Ihee.pen-i  of  pnm.n^i, ;  hdl 

■trmrd*  Thonu  Wannn'*,  in  lb*  iKmnmm  aT  rt  b. 

■hroorh  hi*  arffioe  11  wu  nr.^r   pu(.|i,h«t.   b«:.is.  k 

trUir-ni  friend  Mr  Dnice.  in  'h>  flr-loaf  of  whid)  OMn 

nifht  hiirt  hi*  ioTrrert  wiih  L"rH  CheeierfieM.  ind  •oan 

other  nrW-olel,.  who  r....ared  Mr  Pnpe   for  hi.  ftp.  |e^ 

and  i^rirnl   rMiowof  a!I  tbo  nllecinu  oTthi*   kind,  it 

»*.     Thetraallikedbeflof  h,.wHiin||.wa..hehworj 

would  hare  made  a  .heet  and  a  half  or  two  .hxli ;  but 

tbeTfnr.-.r.lidf.in.andioiaToa  bitle  eipen.  >.   p,i„, 

uid  M-r.  P>1  Mr  John  C.-nobrN  UtnmUr^  n™,p  tf, 

Brocu.  loni  ma»or,  fc<^.  Bro.  1730  ) 

BM  Ain  4  i»*rt.    Tbii  ii  a  lom  which  <•■  may  aanr  r*. 

SawnolhinfVtbohiuoryorhia  eoDrenotion*  with  ■*. 

(mioua  men  ;  bia  charadtra.   talea.  te*t>.  and  in'riiiiroif 

of  leu^.  th-M  atorei  of  which  bo  wu  'ho  fond  IrwKirrr, 

Ihem.DTwhH^hnonian   wu  belTer  fiimiihrd   wiih  ihen. 

Shethinhaihebuaome   papen  td'lbne.  and  n^miw*  to 

Inok  Ihem  om.  and  *1«  la  inq.iiro  .fler  Mr  Qr<«n  ofdM 

id  when  Minan  pnWbhod  hie  Gi 
linn  nf  rare  TraeH.  Iho  friendiy  band  of  OMya  rivniah^ 
•  A  DiiHenatioa  upon  PampWrti.  in  k  Lotier  lo  a  NdUb. 
mn  f  nmbablf  ihe  Eail  oT  Oiford,  a  (real  lilatary  eori- 
sril*:  andintheHadoianCallretioahabutiraaaCW*. 
fciw  JIoftwiiHi  oT  ail  hnndred.  When  Mra  Voap« 
altofn-iird  '  The  Miiei^i  Library,'  Iho  fnl  oaaiT  which 
■rfuonred  iho  miionnl  laale  to  return  lo  our  deuited 
■  po^it  in  our  m't't  poetical  afo,  it  wu  Oldya  who  obJt 
cmld  hun  enabled  ihie  ladf  'o  perform  thai  laib  ao  welf. 
Whm  rwi.  lh>  pnWiihrr,  lahrlDOiitoaonf  hi*  haatjmma. 
pililinn*.  a  '  Ritiorr  of  ihe  Stare,'  repaired,  lilie  all  the 
worM.  ■'•O'-f  ea.  whnie  biodneo  oold  not  reiin  ibe  imnurni- 
■itT  oTi  hii  burr  IHibliiher,  he  laee  himalireoTNellOwtn; 

Il  one  of  hii  mnal  eniriee.  an  iniriir1<-d  wnrk  m  ih#  atif*, 
which  wo  aeeiB  neear  lo  ham  bed,  IMl  Lmridgt^i  Hi*- 

*  '^H  rAllectloe.  and  pmhably  the  other  leiirr*.  bare  coma 


'•  eee,  br  [he  laM  werdu  of  thii  nitrr,  hnw 
ne  ann  nfjrarte,  hiaundiTHfodanf  kepiiii 
Ins  of  hi*  faenuriie  aubjoelawaa  realninf  i 


he  wntid  a  lifo  of  Shalt  r<pe*  re,  Mr 
u  me.  ihai'OldyB  had  nninrird  !• 
Ihe  lire  </  ShahoefieBr*  ntthwm  I*  A* 
le  Walker,  a  bookielkr  in  ihe  STaadi 


!•  BrklOi  Muw 


Thf  ri>rTeapa<tdeTic*  o 


wu  aUiiHl  la  rtiinn  to  Walker  f 
had  adnneed   ooiheworlr,*     n^i 
WHO  bWm  r>r  u.  Tet.bythe.olen. 
Oldyi  had  enlered.  and  fmni  hi*  itricl 


CURIOSITIES  OF 


■Kiil'AhbnrM,   in  Nutih»ii|>loMhiraf  ID  UirM sf  wha 
AUfhiTti,  Jhi  ^1  Bkriicd  Kitiiliir,  SpiMCr  dnbsia*  ibn 


■rully  fit  iIh  jnr  I 


inlfi  bank  (boul 


hnnTrroB  Capt.  Bpm- 


_  .  .ua  Uh  Mn  I 

— I«t9  iod  lOS. 

•  Bu  CIcOHMI  C' 

•C*p('Puwrr,lij 
nrabuui  ny  IrittroTiniiiiFicimtituigiDEdvird'SpiHi. 

'  (M  Whuioo,  lo  runiLiK  if  mj  nturiu  OB  Bp«»i«  u 

"-atz: 


•  Mr  W.ThomHa.  loinqiin 

in*  tt  hii  noilu  ibt  ctumnar 

.«  oTSpniw  aiHl  SrAk«|M»; 


MalHrhabiit  of  ■tiidj'»  ind   ufK«>Aaf  vifilanc*  fo  draw 

'  Jk]«((cii'>  rfi-nn  11  Lnnl  Emn*!,*!  Boriii^,  whil*  h* 
wu  miMliiiiM  Virpl,  If  Sifakr  Varrio,  thia  paoiiiai 

■MiaAcparobinttsoimfiwttidHipHllorbblira.' 
Al  a  HilxMiiirBi  prrind  OMyi  ioMtta,  '  No*  ntaml 
Mll'WP  ountri  lh«  - 


mania.'  M>l<>nr  quntri  ihi*  nnr  iDMMnndiMi,  whicb 
ha  diacDHtnl  in  Old^  Laagtrniu]  In  abow  tbal  Dndm 
t*4  KnM  enuliilrnca  in  OneinchiioiK,  a^  mppoaedtbti 


Idi, '  WJirra  riihn  iha  liaat  propbHwIn 
._ l-HkjHwaJkanwtm.^ 

CnqaninHihly  «u  haw  iiKurrrd  «  frtal  lou  of  Ohf ji^ 


■t  propbalNliq^,  or  lb* 


niaa  uf  liierary  hulory  cauwt  ha«  peruhrd  im- 
arrkleni ;  atnJ  I  nuprci  ihai  man]'  tt  OUg^M 


•  To  Hareh 
br  Dnnteti'a  I 


n,  l««3. 


paprn  in  ona  of  ny  larga  daal  boioa 

ID  Pluunh,  while  iht*  and  oihan 
inilaiion  of  Plutarcb'i  LIni,  in  fin 
copied  in  Uu  ytllmui  *adt  /ir 


iliyliii't /j/i.  Ill  <ihi>  h  ih< 

k  proir  and  veriw,  rrbiint  la  Itic   lib,  rharac'nr,  ut 

wnmp  of  Mi.  Dryiren.'— Ii  Eu|land'i  RriwinbraiKr 

kH  in  Ihe  poiUi:at  bag  V 

■  My  rC'irii  in  ihr  purchiml  tndfit  aboul  Danhtn' 


■M,. 


n  p^ktbiaik,  lonleml  niih  foM,  f 


•Hfe  ohila  Sif  R.  Pamhaw  wu  pnaooar  in  tba  lodia 
OMrat  Hpwially  Talboi'a  yew,  which  %  min  ou  hme- 
laA  *i(hl  lurn  tboul  in,  in  my  &at«K«/  badfit.' 

<Thii  Donald  Lupibn  I  han  mitividnrd  mnycslabfin 
Cf  all  ihe  booki  and  pamphl^ii  rcliiin  lo  LWun  in  Mio, 


Then  nawim  ID  W  1>M  an  wwoiau,  wrbkb  ibowi  iWl 

P<^  piaily  rriardcd  our  iHerarr  antKiuan.  ■0^^• 
■aya  aij  fiKnd,  >  wu  one  of  Ihe  libnriana  uf  Ibe  ^Ad 
Oibrd,  aad  ha  wad  lo  lell  a  •lory  nf  ihr  ercdii  wbittta 
obUiaed  ai  a  acholar,  by  acliinf  Pope  n|ht  in  s  Urn 
quoMIKB,  whicb  ha  made  al  Ihe  earl'i  labls.     He  did  Ht. 

aa  a  nieat  ilthe  laUe,  bul  aa  hapHniac  Ee  be  in  tiuraaai,' 
Why  laiaht  hx  Oldyi,  hewcrer,  bare  brcn  leawdi,  U 
lean,  b4i>w  tba  tattf  II  woald  do  bo  booaur  M  nte 
pany  la  apiipfiH  ibu  CMdya  Hood  tBHwit  iht  laniiib 
The  iniih  ia,  ttwri  apprira  to  baie  rainvd  ■  cmMtaml 
■Mfeouna  bMwe«>  I^p.  and  Oldy* ;  and  of  ih>  t  ibtl 
fira  a  raBarfcaUa  proof,  b  iba»  frarnH-Dia  of  OUp 
■taaerred  aa  ■  addiUoBal  aaeolalra  of  Sbakeepran,'  a 
brareM*  aid  Ualaae'e  ediiiooa,  OUya  BeniKm  a  aton 
j-r. -L-i.!.-  -jj.    .^,     PopeloW   neallta 


■■all;  fcrii 


Earl ufOiliird^ labia!'    And  hnhcr  relaiei 

tiH  wbKh  naarrJ  batwai 

OMja'a  Liofbaiae  he  pu 

aiuclr  of  amwaaar.    '  ».»c~«.  -u..   .   ...mr^Km  - 

my  Lord  OnIM  be  Mr.  Popa'a  ii*e  out  of  Cowi.i'a  )»• 
fica.'    MaJoM  tp^n  u  have  diacovrrrd  i  hia  (ibatrn- 

Earul  10  Ibat  enaiBwnlalor'a  ideaa  ;  ii  la  '  id  prupe  ul 
■way  the  oU  wiihcrMl  branehea'  in  Ihe  newedilioaarf 
kerpeare  and  oibrr  aacieal  poeia  t  '  Pope  adnpted,' 
aaja  Makne,  ■  ihi*  nry  unwairaMiUo  idea ;  Oktya  wH 
Ibe  peroDH  who  aaffealad  la  Papa  iba  aanrular  eouraa  ba 
Boraiied  in  Ma  adiiioBof  ShakiwMrc.'  Wilbeoi  mark 
iBf  «  tba  felicity  or  Ibo  dan^rr  of  itiia  new  naim  ■'  ra> 
publiabiBf  Shaheapaan,  on*  Bay  aay  ibai  S  Baay  pit- 
aaflf*  were  uniek  ou,  Shafceapeara  would  au  ba  njiarad, 
fiir  Many  sT  ifaea  were  Borer  eoapoHd  bj  ibai  (real  Wd  1 
Tbaro  Bot  only  aiiaud  a  bleiwy  Miaaey  batWKC  Oldfi 


C 


ibly  Pope  i 


lad  by  Oldya  wall  the  biotory 
V*  curioailiea  of  Esfliah  poelry. 

I  hare  Ba*  iMndveed  iha  reader  to  Oldya  sltiH 
■■idat  hia  'poelicBt  ba(a,>  bia  'poKhBHai  hiipafliitJ 
budfti*,'  hia  ■  calalofaaa.'  asd  hia  'diartaa,'  oAca  m^ 
ingaMliiBrytma.oraeiiTaiaaoiBerretliiDqairy.  6a4 
i_  .1  _  D.ii._^.  -!■  .1^  fnAff  of  liierai]|  euniiaiiy ! 

■alnra,  rofrirad  la.  qunted,  aad  Da^ 
MIT  eeldoti  im  la  ibr  erifiaala.  Tbaaa 
•  Liwwled|e,  rfiHwiard  or  kiat,  bar*  f» 
ace,  who  hare  oRro  picked  up  Ihe  a^ 
rictHy,  bat  ii  wu  Oldy*  «bo  had  (bofhl 

xie  B»re  enaipla  liow  life  ia  aftea  ekaad 
and  acquiaiiiona.  Tba  Liietan  aalK 
ifuarr,  wneb  h*  naa  iMemprrd  lo  embody  hie  awlitplird 
iaijuiiifB,  aad  lo  fiaiah  hit  acaiirrtd  dea>rne.  haa  liiaid 
ihit  Ihe  UaraiBToeUan, 'ihalaboar  Toid  nflabeot,'!* 
Ihe  wcriplioa  on  iha  library  of  FIocoko  fiaely  deKriha 
iht  reaeanbea  of  liicialuie,  hu  diaaaiefd  hia  data  ia  Ika 

Ihe  hunter  ia  tba  hral  of  iha  thue,  while  he  dwdaisad 
Ihe  pray  which  lay  httm  bin,  be  waa  atiU  airetchiaf  a» 


Ff  Mw,  ITM,  enirred   I      Al  U»  d' 


10  ITW,  and  • 
eB9D0ind«]0aTlicl-a,braideaRniarka,*-.   Noi 
IB,  174B.  betoken  «W  and  £00  ariiclea.    Now,  ii 
■r,  1760,  ail  hundred  aad  thiny-ati.'* 


arspeiwr.  Hevaiihere 
int.  trt  an  eilllwn  which  hi 
ad  1^  hia  rriend  Oldya,  Tot 


>f  liabop  Hall'i  Sailm,  In 

n  la  iinfakhrul,  ihoiiili  iha 
rrao  Lord  Oili'nl'a  library, 
■rebably  by  ihe  aid  oT  OMya 
I  Halone'a  Ule  irf  Dryden.  p  *V. 

iThH  H  one  of  OMyat  ntnoacripB :  a  (hick  fatlo  af  Ikleo, 
•fockhealinnniBdeu.doli.dwj,  whtiamill  iliuiki  fmai 
tbaaa  wliodM  n«  care  lo  pralae  Ah  aBrrlea  which  th.y  da. 


weftal  work  of  tra  yaara  ef  aBentfoa  ctran  id  k !  Hia  and- 
quaryOoufha'IndcaUHwkhhlaliniaTdlaeemineiil.  'Anonf 
Iheia  (hire  nf  booka  and  pamphlen  aboal  Landco  aia  aiaay 
BDrelyhWorlcBl,  and  DiaByafiDalawaklndiD  rank  aadar 
[he  head  of  wpofraptiy  and  hkaory.'  Tkoa  dka  daalfn  af 
Oldya  In  brminf  Ihi*  elBbotaa  cslleakn,  I*  condeBined  ta 
liT  In  ( It  by  Ihe  linked  Dli)ra  of  Ihe  lepn^raphei^  rlew.  Thb 
ealaloaoa  reaulna  a  dlaldeniuoi,  wen  k  pilr.ad  enllie  aa  tal 
lened  by  Oldya,  mil  aieraly  for  ihe  lopopaphy  cf  tba  BHIr»i 
polii,  bat  br  ka  relailon  Is  ha  manner*,  daiaaaiia  aaaal^ 
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ILLUSTRATED 


HISTORY  OF  MEN  OF  GENIUS. 


OBAWN  FROIC  THEQt  OWH  RKLDIG8  AND  CQRFESSIOmL 


>UAriii 


PREjj'AOB. 


I  Published,  in  1795,  «'an  Essay  on  the  literary  Character;"  to  my 
own  habitual  and  inherent  defects,  were  superadded  those  of  my  youth ; 
the  crude  production  was,  howerer,  not  ill  received,  for  the  edition  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  subject  was  found  to  be  more  interesting  than  the  writer. 

During  the  long  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  publication, 
the  little  volume  was  often  recalled  to  my  recollection,  by  several,  and  by 
some  who  have  since  obtained  celebrity ;  they  imagined  that  their  attach- 
ment to  literary  pursuits  had  been  strengthened  even  by  so  weak  an  ef- 
fort. An  extraordinary  circumstance  has  occurred  with  these  opinions ; — 
a  copy  which  has  accidentally  fidlen  into  my  hands,  formerly  belonged  to 
the  great  poetical  genius  of  our  times ;  and  the  singular  fact  that  it  was 
twice  read  by  him  in  two  subsequent  years,  at  Athens,  in  1810  and  1811, 
instantly  convinced  me  that  the  volume  deserved  my  attention.  I  tell  this 
fact  assuredly,  not  firom  any  little  vanity  which  it  may  appear  to  betray 
for  the  truth  is,  were  I  not  as  liberal  and  as  candid  in  respect  to  my  own 
productions,  as  I  hope  I  am  to  others,  I  could  not  have  been  gratified  by 
the  present  circumstance ;  for  the  marginal  notes  of  the  noble  vnriter  con- 
vey no  flattery — ^but  amidst  their  pungency  and  sometimes  their  truth,  the 
circumstance  that  a  man  of  genius  could,  and  did  read,  this  slight  effusion 
at  two  different  periods  of  his  life,  was  a  sufficient  authority,  at  least  for  an 
author,  to  return  it  once  more  to  the  anvil ;  more  knowledge,  and  more 

maturity  of  thought,  I  may  hope,  will  now  fill  up  the  rude  sketch  of  my 
youth ;  its  radical  defects,  those  which  are  inherent  in  every  author,  it 
were  unwise  for  me  to  hope  to  remove  by  suspending  the  work  to  a  more 
remote  period. 

It  may  be  thought  that  men  of  genius  only  should  vrrite  on  men  of 
genius ;  as  if  it  were  necessary  that  the  physician  should  be  infected  vrith 
the  disease  of  his  patient.  He  is  only  an  observer,  like  Sydenham  who 
confined  himself  to  vigilant  observation,  and  the  continued  experience  of 
tracing  the  progress  of  actual  cases  (and  in  his  department,  but  not  in  mine) 
in  the  operation  of  actual  remedies.  He  beautifully  says — ^**  Whoever 
describes  a  violet  exactly  as  to  its  colour,  taste,  smell,  form,  and  other 
properties,  will  find  the  description  agree  in  most  particulars  with  all  the 
/iolets  in  the  universe." 

Nor  do  I  presume  to  be  any  thing  more  than  the  historian  of  genius ; 
irhose  humble  office  is  ouly  to  tell  the  virtues  and  the  infirmities  of  his 
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Heroes.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  raise  up  dazzliog  theories 
of  genius ;  to  reason  a  priori;  to  promulgate  abstract  paradoxes ;  to  treat 
with  levity  the  man  of  genius^  because  he  is  only  a  man  of  genius.  I 
have  sought  for  facts,  and  have  often  drawn  results  unsuspected  by  myself^ 
I  have  looked  into  literary  history  for  the  literary  character.  I  have  al- 
ways had  in  my  mind  an  observation  of  Lord  Bolingbroke :  "  Abstract, 
or  general  propositions,  though  never  so  true,  appear  obscure  or  doubt- 
ful to  us  very  often  till  they  are  explained  by  examples;  when  ex- 
amples are  pointed  out  to  us,  there  is  a  kind  of  appeal,  with  which  we  are 
flattered,  made  to  our  senses,  as  well  as  to  our  understandings.  The  in- 
struction comes  then  from  our  authority ;  we  yield  to  fact  when  we  resist 
speculation."  This  will  be  truth  long  after  the  encyclopedic  geniuses  of 
the  present  age,  who  vnrite  on  all  subjects,  and  with  most  spirit  on  those 
they  know  least  about,  shall  have  passed  away ;  and  time  shall  extricais 
truth  from  the  deadly  embrace  of  sophistry. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Oir  LITXRARr  CHARACTCBt. 

Since  the  discovery  of  that  art  which  moltipliet  at  will 
the  produciions  of  the  human  intellect,  uid  epreadt  them 
over  the  universe  in  the  conse(]uent  rormation  oTHbraries, 
a  clasii  or  order  of  men  has  arisen,  who  appear  throughout 
Europe  to  have  derived  a  generic  fitJe  in  that  of  iiterarjr 
characters  ;  a  denoroinatioa  which,  however  vasue.  define! 
the  pursuits  of  the  individual,  and  terrefl,  at  times,  to  te- 
pa  rate  him  from  other  professicms. 

Formed  by  the  same  habiu,  and  influenced  by  the  mub6 
motives,  notwith«tandin|^  the  difference  of  taientt  and  tem- 
p4.-rs,  the  opposition  of  tiroes  and  placet,  they  have  always 
preserved  among  themselves  the  most  striking  famUy  re- 
sfmbiaoce.  The  Uterary  character,  from  the  objects  m 
which  it  concerns  itself,  is  fif  a  more  independent  and  per- 
manent nature  than  thoee  which  are  perpeiualhf  modified 
bv  the  change  of  manners,  and  are  more  distinctly  natioo- 
al.  Could  we  describe  the  medical,  the  commercial,  or 
the  l«>gal  character  of  other  ages,  this  portrait  of  antiquity 
would  be  like  a  perished  picture  ;  the  subject  itself  would 
have  altered  its  position  in  the  revolutions  of  sodefy.  It  is 
not  so  with  the  literary  character.  The  passion  Ibr  study; 
the  dolij^ht  iu  books  ;  the  desire  of  solitude  and  celebrity  ; 
the  obstructions  of  life  ;  the  nature  of  their  habits  and  purw 
suits  \  the  triumphs  and  the  disappointments  of  fiterary 
glory  ;  all  these  are  as  truly  described  by  Cicero  and  the 
younef.r  Pliny,  as  by  Petrarch  and  Erasmus,  and  as  they 
nave  been  by  Hume  and  Gibbon.  The  passion  for  collect- 
ing together  the  treasures  of  Uterature  and  the  miracles  of 
art,  was  as  insatiable  a  thirst  in  Atticus  as  in  the  French 
Peiresc,  and  in  our  Cracherodes  and  Townleys.  We 
trace  the  feelings  of  our  literary  contemporaries  in  all  ajres, 
and  e^ery  people  who  have  deserved  to  rank  among  pdish* 
ed  nations.  Such  were  those  literary  characters  who 
have  stamped  the  images  of  their  minds  on  their  works, 
and  that  other  race,  who  preserve  the  dreulatioB  of  this 
intellectual  coinage  ; 


-Gold  of  the  Dead, 


Which  Time  does  still  disperse,  but  notdevoor. 
iyAvmamf$  Ocndiberi^  c  v.  a.  88. 

These  literary  characters  now  constitute  an  important 
body,  diffused  over  enlightened  Europe,  connected  by 
the  secret  links  of  congenial  pursuits,  and  combining  o(Ven 
insensibly  to  themselves  in  the  same  common  labours. 
At  London,  at  Paris,  and  even  at  Madrid,  these  men 
feel  the  same  thirst,  which  is  allayed  at  the  same  fbtm. 
tains  ;  the  same  authors  are  read,  and  the  same  opiniofii 
are  formed. 

Contemporains  de  tons  les  hommes, 
£t  ciioyens  de  tous  les  lieuz. 

Thus  an  invisible  brotherhood  is  existing  among  us,  and 
those  who  stand  connected  with  it  are  not  alwajrs  sensible 
of  this  kindred  alliance.  Once  the  workl  was  made  uneasy 
by  rumours  of  the  existence  of  a  society,  founded  by  that 
extraordinary  German,  Rosicrucius,  designed  (or  the  search 
of  truth  and  the  reformation  of  the  sciences.  Its  statutes 
were  yet  but  partially  promulgated  but  many  a  great  princi- 

i>le  in  morals,  many  a  result  of  science  in  ine  concentrated 
brm  of  an  axiom ;  and  every  excellent  work  which  suited  the 
Tiews  of  the  author  to  preserve  anonymous,  were  mysCe-  j 


riooslT  traced  to  the  president  of  the  Rosicrucians^and  aoC 
only  the  society  became  celebrated,  but  abused.  Descar- 
tes, when  in  Germany,  gave  himself  much  trouble  to  track 
out  the  society,  that  ne  might  consult  the  great  searcher 
after  Troth,  but  in  vain  !  It  did  not  occur  to  the  young  re- 
former of  science  in  this  visionary  pursuit,  that  every  phi- 
loaophicai  inquirer  was  a  brother,  and  that  the  extraordi- 
nary and  mysterious  personage,  was  indeed  himself!  for  a 
genuas  of  the  first  order  is  always  the  founder  of  a  society, 
and,  wherever  he  may  be,  the  brotheriiood  will  delight  to 
adcnowled^e  their  master. 

These  Literarv  Characters  are  pa|lially  described  bv 
Johnson,  not  without  a  melancholy  colourmg.  *  To  tav 
in  private,  to  think  in  solitude,  to  inquire  or  to  answer  in- 

rries,  is  the  business  of  a  scholar.  He  wanders  about 
world  without  pomp  or  terror,  and  is  neither  known  nor 
valued  but  by  men  like  himself.*  But  eminent  Genius  ac- 
complishes a  more  ample  desipi.  He  belongs  to  the  work! 
as  much  as  to  a  nation  ;  even  Uie  great  writer  himself,  aft 
that  moment,  was  not  conscious  that  he  was  devoting  hia 
days  to  cast  the  minds  o  his  own  contemporaries,  and  of 
the  next  age,  in  the  mighty  mould  of  his  own,  for  he  wai 
of  that  order  of  men  whose  individual  genius  oAen  becomes 
that  of  a  people.  A  prouder  conception  rose  in  the  ma- 
jestic mind  ot  Milton,  of  *  that  lastins  Cune  and  perpetuity 
of  praise,  which  God  and  good  men  have  consented  shall 
be  the  reward  of  those  whose  jmbtuhtd  labmm  advance  the 
good  of  mankind.' 

Literature  has  in  all  ages,  encountered  adversaries  from 
causes  suflkiently  obvious  ;  but  other  pursuits  have  been 
rarely  UaUe  to  discover  enemies  among  their  own  votaries. 
Tet  many  literary  men  openly,  or  insidiously,  would  low- 
er the  Literary  character,  are  eager  to  confuse  the  ranks 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  wanting  the  virtue  which  knows  to 
pay  its  tribute  to  Casar :  while  they  maliciously  confer  the 
character  of  author  on  that  *'  Ten  Thousand,"  whose  re- 
cent list  is  not  so  much  a  muster  roll  of  heroes,  as  a  tablo 
of  population.* 

We  may  allow  the  political  economist  to  suppose  that 
an  author  is  the  manufacturer  of  a  certain  ware  for  **  a  very 
paltry  recompense,**  as  their  seer  Adam  Smith  has  calcu- 
latecL  It  is  useless  to  talk  to  people  who  have  nothing  but 
millions  in  their  imagination,  and  whose  choicest  works 
of  art  are  spinning  jennies ;  whose  prindple  of  *  labour ' 
would  have  all  men  alike  die  in  harness  ;  or,  in  their  car- 
pentry of  human  nature,  would  convert  them  into  wheels 
and  ecrews,  to  work  the  perplexed  movements  of  that  ideal 
madiinery  called  *  capital  * — these  may  reasorfably  doubC 
of  <  the  utilitv  *  of  this  *  unproductive*  race.  Their  heat- 
ed heads  and  temperate  hearts  may  satisfy  themselves  that 
*  that  unprosperous  race  of  men,  called  men  of  letters,' 
in  a  system  of  political  economy,  must  necessarily  occupy 
their  'present  state  in  society,  much  as  formerly  when  *  a 
scholar  and  a  begear  seem  to  have  been  terms  very  neariy 
synonimoiis.*t  But  whenever  the  political  economists 
shall  feel,— a  calculation  of  time  whicn  who  would  dare  to 
liimnh  tbsm  with  ? — that  the  happmess  and  prosperity  ol 
a  people  include  something  more  permanent  and  more 
evident  than  *  the  wealth  of  a  nation,'  they  may  form 
another  notion  of  the  literary  character. 

A  more  formidable  class  of  ingenious  men  who  derived 
th«r  reputation  and  even  their  fortune  in  lifo  from  their 
literary  character,  yet  are  cold  and  heartless  to  the  inter- 

*  See  a  recent  biographical  account  often  thousand  amhocsb 
t  Wealth  of  Nations,  v.  I,  p.  189 
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est*  of  titeraturr— men  who  have  reached  their  summit 
and  reject  the  ladder:  for  tho«e  who  have  once  placed 
themselves  high,  feel  a  sudden  abhorrence  of  climbing;. 
These  have  risen  through  the  gradations  of  politics  into 
office,  and  in  that  b<iS7  world  view  everj  thing  in  a  cloud 
of  |>assions  and  politics ; — they  who  once  commanded  us 
bv  their  eloquence  would  now  'drive  us  by  the  single  force 
o)" despotism ;  like  Adrian  YI,  who  obtaining  the  PontiB- 
eate  as  the  rewitrd  of  hia  atudies,  yet  possessed  of  tb« 
Tiara,  persecuted  students  ;  be  dreaded,  say  the  Italians, 
lest  his  brothers  mifht  shake  the  Pontificate  itself.  It 
fares  worse  with  authors  when  minds  of  this  cast  become 
the  arbiters  of  the  public  opinion ;  when  the  literary  cha^ 
racter  is  first  systematically  degraded  and  then  sported 
with,  as  elephants  are  made  to  dance  on  hot  iron ;  or  the 
bird  plucked  of  its  living  feathers  is  exhibited  as  a  new 
sort  of  creature  to  invite  the  passengers !  Whatever  such 
critics  may  plead  to  mortify  the  vanity  of  authors,  at  least 
it  requires  as  much  to  give  effect  to  their  own  polished 
effrontery.  Lower  the  high  se.If.reverence,  the  louy  ooi>- 
eeption  of  Genius,  and  you  deprive  it  of  the  consdousneM 
of  its  powers  with  the  delightfu^ness  of  its  character ;  in 
the  blow  yftu  ^ive  the  musical  ioalnuneot,  the  inrisiblo 
ioul  of  its  lone  is  for  ever  Iost« 

A  lighter  class  reduce  literature  to  a  mere  curioos 
amuserhent ;  a  great  work  is  likened  to  a  skilful  game  of 
billiards,  or  a  piece  of  music  finely  executed— and  curious 
researches,  to  charade  making  and  Chinese  puzzles.  An 
author  with  them  is  an  idler  who  will  not  be  idle,  amusing, 
or  fatiguing  others,  who  are  completely  so.  We  have 
been  told  that  a  great  genius  should  not  therefore  *  ever 
allow  himself  to  be  sensible  to  his  own  celebrity,  nor  deem 
his  pursuits  of  much  consequence  however  important  or 
successful.*  Catholic  doctrine  to  mortifV  an  author  into  a 
saint ;  Lent  all  the  year,  and  self-fla|re11ation  every  day ! 
This  new  principle,  which  no  man  m  hia  senses  would 
contend  wiih,  had  been  useful  to  Buffon  and  Gibbon,  to 
Voltaire  and  Popo,^who  assuredly  were  too  *  sensible  to 
their  celebrity,  and  deemed  their  pursuits  of  mtKh  conse* 
Quence,*  particularly  when  'important  and  successful.* 
But  this  point  may  be  adjusted  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  importance  of  an  author,  and  the  privilege  he  may  pos- 
sess of  a  little  anticipating  the  public,  in  his  self-firaise. 

Such  are  the  domestic  treasons  of  the  literary  character 
against  literature—'  et  tu,  Brute  !* — but  a  hero  of  litera- 
ture falls  not  though  struck  at ;  he  outlives  his  assassins— 
and  might  address  them  in  that  lansruage  of  poetry  and 
tenderness  with  which  a  Mexican  king  reproached  his 
traitorous  counsellors  :  *'  You  were  the  feathers  of  my 
wings,  and  the  evelids  of  my  eyeuJ'* 

Every  class  of  men  in  society  have  their  peculiar  sor- 
rows and  enjoyments,  as  they  have  their  habits  and  their 
characteristics.  In  the  history  of  men  of  genius,  we  may 
often  open  the  secret  story  of  their  minds;  they  have, 
above  others,  the  privilege  of  communicating  their  own 
feelings,  and  it  is  their  talent  to  interest  us,  whether  with 
their  pen  they  talk  of  themselves,  or  paint  others. 

In  the  history  of  men  of  genius  let  us  not  neglect  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts ;  with  them  genius  is  alike  insulated  in  (heir  studies ; 
they  pass  through  the  same  permanent  discipline.  The 
histories  of  literature  and  art  have  parallel  epochs ;  and 
certain  artists  resemble  certain  authors.  Hence  Milton, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Handel !  One  principle  unites  the 
intellectual  arts,  for  in  one  principle  they  originate,  and 
thus  it  has  happened  that  the  same  habits  and  feelings, 
and  the  same  fortunes  have  accompanied  men  who  have 
sometimes,  unhappily,  imagined  that  their  pursuits  were 
not  analogous.  In  the  *  world  of  ear  and  eye,*  the  poet, 
the  painter,  and  the  musician  are  kindled  by  the  same  in* 
spiration.  Thus  all  is  Art  and  all  are  artists  !  This  ap- 
proximation of  men  apparently  of  opposite  pursuits  is  so 
natural,  that  when  Geaner,  in  his  inspiring  letter  on  land- 
scape-painting, recommends  to  the  young  painter  a  con- 
stant study  of  poetry  and  literature,  the  impatient  artist  is 
made  to  exclaim,  *  Must  we  combine  with  so  many  other 
studies  those  which  belong  to  literary  men  ?  Must  we 
read  as  well  as  paint?*  *It  is  useless  to  reply  to  this 
question,*  savs  Gesner,  *  for  some  important  truths  must 
be  instinriivelv  felt,  perhaps  the  fundamental  ones  in  the 
arts.*  A  truly  imaginative  artist,  whose  enthusiasm  was 
never  absent  when  he  meditated  on  the  art  he  loved, 
Barrv,  ihus  vehemently  broke  forth — 'Go  home  from  the 
Academy;  lisht  up  your  lamps,  and  exercise  yourselves  in 
the  creative  part  of  your  art,  with  Homer,  with  Livy ;  and 


all  the  great  characters,  ancient  «iid  modem,  (or  jm 
ccmipanions  and  counsellors.' 

Every  life  of  a  man  of  genius,  composed  bv  hamt^ 
presents  us  with  the  ezperineDtal  philosophy  at  the  anodL 
By  living  with  their  brothers,  and  cont«-inplaiine  oo  itttt 
roasters,  they  will  judge  from  consciousness  less  emn 
neously  than  from  discussion ;  and  in  forming  compaiaim 
views  and  parallel  situations,  they  will  discover  certin 
habits  and  welings,  and  find  these  reflected  in  themiett« 

CHAPTER  II. 
TOUTH  OP  OEHnrs, 
Genius,  that  creative  part  of  art  which  individaafiscf 
the  artist,  belonging  to  him  and  to  no  other, — is  it  aa  •> 
herent  faculty  in  the  c<msiitiitioiial  dispositions  of  the  MMb- 
vidual,  or  can  it  be  formed  bv  the  patient  acquisitioos  of 
art? 

Many  sources  of  genius  have  indeed  been  laid  open  ti 
us,  but  if  these  may  sometimes  call  it  forth,  have  they 
ever  supplied  its  wants  ?  Could  Spenser  have  struck  ooi 
a  poet  in  Cowley,  Richardson  a  painter  in  Revnokis,  lai 
Descartes  a  metaphysician  in  Maliebrancbe,  had  tbev  aot 
borne  that  vital  germ  of  nature,  which,  when  endowe<f  wi^ 
iu  force,  ia  always  developing  itself  fo  a  particular  cb^ 
racter  of  genius  7  The  accidenu  related  of  tkese  men  bave 
occurred  to  a  thousand,  who  have  run  the  same  career; 
but  how  does  it  happen,  that  the  multitude  remain  a  Mlii* 
tude.  and  the  man  of  genius  arrives  alone  at  the  goal  ? 

The  equalitv  of  minds  in  their  native  state  is  as  math 
strous  a  paradox,  or  a  term  as  eciuivoeal  in  metaphyiiea. 
as  the  equality  of  men  in  the  political  state.  Both  cons 
from  the  French  school  in  evil  times ;  and  oi^t,  tberefbrsi, 
as  Job  said,  *  to  be  eschewed.'  Nor  can  we  trust  to  Job*- 
aon*s  definition  of  ^nhis,  <  as  a  mind  of  feneral  powen 
aeadentaUy  determmed  by  some  particular  directim.*  as 
this  rejecu  any  native  aptitude,  while  we  must  nifer  sa 
this  pnndple  that  the  reasoning  Locke,  without  aa  earor 
an  eve,  could  have  been  the  musical  and  ftiirv  Spenser. 

The  automatic  theory  of  Reynolds  stirs  tKe  puppet  ai^ 
tist  by  the  wires  of  pertinacious  labour.  But  mdostry 
without  geniua  is  tethered ;  it  has  stimulated  manrdradgft 
in  art,  while  it  has  leA  us  without  a  Correcio  or  a  RaphteL 

Akenside  in  that  fine  poem  which  is  itself  a  histoiy  of 
genius,  in  tracing  its  source,  first  sanfr. 

From  heaven  my  strains  begin,  from  heaven  descend 
The  flame  of  genius  to  the  human  brtaat. 

but  in  the  final  revision  of  that  poem  he  left  manv  years  tt' 
ter,  the  bard  has  vindicated  the  solitary  and  iiidependrst 
origin  of  genius  by  the  mysterious  epithet  tkt  chottn  bnad. 
The  veteran  poet  was  perhaps  lessened  by  the  vtccwfi- 
tudes  of  his  own  poetical  life,  and  those  ol"  some  of  ha» 
brothers. 

But  while  genius  remains  still  wrapt  up  in  its  invster>- 
ous  bud,  may  we  not  trace  its  history  in  its  votaries?  Let 
us  compare  although  we  may  not  always  decide.  If  m* 
ture  in  some  of  her  great  operations  has  kept  her  last  se- 
crets, and  even  Newton,  in  the  result  of  his  reasonioss, 
has  religiously  abstained  from  penetrating  into  her  occult 
connections,  is  it  nothing  to  be  her  historian  although  ws 
cannot  be  her  legislator  ? 

Can  we  trace  in  the  faint  lines  of  childhood,  an  unsteady 
outline  of  the  man?  in  the  temperament  of  genius  may  ws 
not  reasonably  \ook  for  certain  indications,  or  prognostics 
announcing  the  permanent  character?  Will  not  great 
sensibility  be  borne  with  its  susceptible  organization;  th« 
deep  retired  character  cling  to  its  musings ;  and  the  unai* 
terable  being  of  intrepidity  and  fortitude,  full  ofcf4ifidence, 
be  commanding  even  in  his  sports,  a  daring  leader  among 
his  equals. 

The  virtuous  and  contemplative  Boyle  imarined  that  he 
had  discovered  in  childhood  that  disposition  of  mind  which 
indicated  an  instinctive  ingenuousness ;  an  incident  which 
he  relates,  evinced  as  he  thought,  that  even  then  he  pre- 
ferred aggravating  his  fault,  rather  than  consent  to  sup- 
press any  part  of  the  truth,  an  effort  which  had  been  un- 
natural to  his  mind.  His  fanciful,  vet  strikinp  illustration 
may  open  our  inquiry.  « This  trivial  passage* — the  little 
story  alluded  to — « I  have  mentioned  now,  not  that  I  thina 
that  in  itself  it  deserves  a  relation,  but  because  ns  the  sun 
is  seen  best  at  his  rising  and  his  setting.  ¥o  men*s  native 
dif»positions  are  clearliest  perceived  whilst  thev  are  chil- 
dren, and  when  they  are  dving.  These  little  sudden  ac- 
tions are  the  greatest  discoverers  of  men*s  true  humours.' 
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That  the  dnpoaiiiou  of  feniua  in  xrlj  111*  pRBf*  >"  '''' 
iiircchartcLerpiirmalongUiefnhiigiil  anlif]  itlj-  lioerftlfii 
Afler  much  prfrvioiis  obrtrvilu:-i  lh  ihovr  who  mtandfid  hn 
leclur^i,  wDuLd  Ajliriae  ob«  to  engk^t  in  politnJ  olDdifls, 

poeu,  iml  wnui  to  adopt  tuovn  nnirwHn.     H*  ibought     thai  tiaia  of  tboufbt  no 
thai  niiuie  hsd  »«■  eoncrrn  in  ranDiofiinuiol'niuiM;  .  oT  dslighl,  Ibc  h«  ■  onl; 
wd  hsiricd  logiwu  uher  ■omt  bf  dalKlof  &e  fint     aol  yst  k-     -  '    -'    ' 
imtteM  incliiialioaorifaainiiid.     Thia  pr^Ei|i4a  inidad 
Iha  Jeiuita. 

In  Ills  old  mnaDca  oT  Kinf  Arthur,  whan  a  dmberd 
coofls  lo  the  king  lo  rKjueai  ba  wouU  makr  bia  aoa  a 
kmfhi^^It  u  a  great  thing  ■''--  --*-—  t—^j  »-l_ 


about  htn~he  a  a  beribil,  a  loror,  a  hero,   Tha  frafiaiKa 

and  bLuah  oT  tho  tnoTomg ;  the  itill  huah  of  the  erening ; 

...   l:_.  v_  _:._  t.  .  I       i^pj  iiij  firaidim  Lmafca,  ia 

the  bam^of  tfloiation,  and  baa 


•aid  Arthur,  who 
i  fim  bin  or  bk 

n  M  mmaihabla— '  Of  my  a™, 
Kin  luRi,  and  aJl  Ibcae  will  fad 
■>  ibat  labour  I  put  then;  but  tiiiaciujd  will  bm  labour  for 
aK,  liir  any  ihiD|i  that  I  and  mj  wif*  irill  do;  but  alwaya 

baltica;  aud  la  brhuld  bniphta,  ud  ilwaja  daf  alid  nifht 


itctii  of  ni«  lo  be  n 


.;th.j.w. 


....  J  DOI  Idia 

ttotia  of  them  ia  ihape  and  in  counteDanra,  for  he  waa 
nueh  mure  .than  any  of  ihem.  And  ao  Arlbut  kni^ttd 
but.'  Thii  iinipJe  tale  ii  ihs  biitory  arieniui — Iha  eo»- 
beid'a  tweire  amu  were  like  himaeU',  but  (he  unhappy 

Eauaa  in  the  family  who  perpleied  and  plagued  tha  eo«- 
rd  and  hu  Htfa  and  hii  iwelre  brolhen,  «a  the  yoilh 

eaaroapr^  and  dreaming  on  chitairy  atnidat  a  hard  of 

A  qtan  of  feniua  ii  Ihua  dropi  unonf  Iha  people,  and 
haa  firal  lo  rikciunrer  the  difficuliiet  of  ordiaary  nan  d^ 
prired  ef  that  feeUe  ducliliiy  vfaich  adapia  iiMf  lo  the 
eomnon  deiimaiion.  Parcnli  am  too  often  the  rictima  of 
the  denied  prnpennly  of  a  ion  to  a  Virgil  or  an  Eudid; 

eoceand  grier.  Lilly,  our  rimoui  attnrionr,  haadracnbad 
Iha  freqiiirnt  •iluali.m  uf  luch  a  routh,  like  the  eoKherd'i 
aon  who  vould  be  a  knight.  LJly  propoafti  lo  hia  fadwr 
that  he  mould  try  hi>  funune  in  the  meimpojia,  whers  be 
uptcted  tliathii  learning  and  hiatalenii  would  prore  aer- 
TKAable  u>  him ;  Ihe  fa1her,quita  incapable  of  (tocoiering 
tba  latent  Reniua  of  hii  aoB  ia  hia  aiudnua  diapoaitiDna, 
lery  willingly  conaented  to  get  ndof  him.for,  aa  Lilly  pro- 
ereda, '  I  could  not  work,  dnn  the  plough,  or  eadnra  any 
country  libovr;  my  father  sft  would  aay  I  waa  ftadfir 
mlhmf.' — worda  which  Um  bihera  of  ao  nany  ma  of 

In  reading  the  raetnoira  of  a  man  of  ganjna  are  oAaa 
reprobate  ibe  dooHaiic  peraecntiucia  of  iboee  who  oppoanj 
bia  iocliaatiooa.  No  poet  but  ia  mond  with  indignalioa 
■I  ihe  nculleciioa  of  ihe  Port  Royal  Society  thiiea  burn- 
ing the  romance  which  Raebie  at  loiglh  got  by  heart ;  no 
PnoMlrician  but  tHtierly  ioTcigba  agaket  IKb  father  of 
aual  f-t  nol  tuOenng  bin  to  .tudy  Euclid,  which  he  al 
length  undeialDod  without  aludying.  The  father  of  Po. 
irarch  lo  a  barbanwa  rage  burnt  the  poetical  library  of  bia 
aon  amid-tthe  ahrieka,  the  groana,  and  th*  lean  of  the 

Cuih.  Yet  thit  neither  conierted  Pelrarch  inloaaDbvr 
•rTer.nnrdepnredhimafiheRamaBlaunl.  Theimcl* 
irfAlfieri  for  more  than  twenty  yeara  auppreiaed  Ihapoel- 
ieal  character  of  thia  noble  bard  i  be  waa  a  poet  wiibain 

*- ~er»>,  and  Nilure  like  a  hai  ' 

lied  interea^  al)  iti*  geniua 
pt  n-OD  her.     Sueharelbei 


O^lha  niinraaaiiTeflof  hlapregnanl  tr 
Wkh  cotucBua  priJe.    Fromihani  he  oT 


Of  praJae  and  wonder  ^ — 

'  When  Ihe  inlenmaaioo  of  iny  atudiai  alio' 
for  rocrealioo,'  aaya  Boyle,  '  1  would  reiy  oAen 
from  all  CDfnpany  and  ipend  four  or  bre  bout 
the  fielda  and  ibmk  al  raodoo,  malting  my  deh 
gination  the  buay  Been, 
daily  acted.'  Thia  eii 
jmagined  thai  he  waa 


enwtX 

•bedbyBoylai 


child  I  1, 

by  the  autleti  r«i 


•e  aee  a  great  man,  ihay  a  diaobedienl 

him  through  hie  glory,  iher  are  wearied 

«  of  hif  character.    The  careo^  tt 


be  found  among  thai  ofaaKura  Dii 


impart.  Tlia  boy  cf  genua  Ae*  i 
1  to  vhkh  hu  &Bey  haa  cllaa  | 
ilalea  aia  adiiuda;  b«  tahaa  all  a> 


ilanned  bia  frienda,  whn 
Ih  melaacholy.* 
£  repoae  and  mnug  ia 
reiBined  throughout  life.     A  man  e£  fine  geniua  ia  rarely 

and  be  ia  uaually  uoadroil  where  deileriiy  of  hand  or  aye* 
or  iririal  eleiaBciea,  are  rrtguued.     Thk  cbamcierinic  ol 

EwaadseoTBred  by  Honeeia  ibat  Ode  which  ■chool 
often  reniry.    Bsattie  baa  oiprcaaly  lold  ua  of  Ua 

■TtaaeipMt,  of  nrenglh,  deiterHy,  orapaad 
To  him  nor  lanky,  nor  Joy  could  bring.' 
AIGeri  aakl  he  could  nerer  be  taught  by  a  French  danc»- 
raaalir,  whoa*  An  made  bin  at  once  ahudder  and  laugh. 
If  m  rrflecl  Ihat  aa  it  ia  now  pracnaed  ii  areme  the  an  of 
ginng  aflectaiwo  lo  a  poppet,  and  ihal  thia  puppet  ii  k 
man,  wo  can  enter  iaio  ibia  mixed  aenaaliiv  of  degradatioa 


Suuckby  Ibe  conceit  or  Iha  aarred  nine.' 

Srom'i  Brit.  Fan.  B.  ii,  Soag  4. 
And  w«  diacorer  Ihe  true  ■  humour '  of  the  indnlent  «m. 
lemplaiiire  rmco  in  their  great  repreaenlatirea  TirgiJ  and 
Uorate.     When  (hey  aocorapaiiiad  Hecnnaa  intn  th* 
country,  while  the  minialar  amuaed  himi 
two  barda  repoaed  oa  a  reTTial  bank  ami 
of  Ihe  ibade.     The  younger  Pliny,  who  wat  ao  peneci  a 
litBrary  charader,  waa  charmed  fay  tha  Roman  modeoT 
buBling,  or  rather  fowling  by  neta,  which  atjmilled  bin  I» 

^  abouM  1  reltini  wiib  emniy  nela  ray  tabJeta  may  at  leaat 
b*  bU.'    Thoaan  waa  the  hero  of  hia  own  Caade  of  In- 

Tbe  youth  of  geniua  will  bo  apt  to  retire  Ihna  the  ao- 

tin  aporia  of  bia  matea.    Beaiiie  paiola  himaelf  in  lur 
own  Mmairvl, 
'  An  onbajipy  young  man  who  ncrnlly  forfelled  hia  Tib  la. 


aketched  an  Imperltci  aiao.blogrnp 
aagt  li  deacriftlTe  of  young  gialua 


Impekliig  band  oflline, — caacadea  ibtindering  ihrouf  h  lh* 
ccbidag  grovea. — rocka  and  predptcea. — the  beautiriil  aa  weS^ 

conlemplaikm  many  a  happy  hour.    From  ttieee  Inaplring  e^ 

luTe.    Often  have  I  dropped  on  my  kneea,  and  poured  out  tlh^ 
atatfea  of  my  aon  I  lo  Ibe  Ood  wholnipiiad  IhtiB*' 
t  Hoc.  Od.  LA).  I>  a  t. 
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*  Concourse  and  noiM,  ftnJ  toil  h«  ever  fled, 

Nor  cared  to  min^rle  in  ihe  clamoroua  fray 

Of  aquabbling  impa ;  but  to  the  furaat  sped.* 

Bosauei  would  not  join  his  young  comfianioaa,  and  tl«w 
to  his  solitary  task,  while  the  classical  boys  avenged  his 
fliflht  by  applying  to  him  from  Virgil  the  6m  ntuhu  aralnf 
'be  ox  3ai!y  toiling  in  the  plough.  The  youn^  painters,  to 
ridicule  the  persevering  labours  of  Doroenicnino  in  his 
youth,  honoured  him  by  the  same  title  of  '  the  great  ox ;' 
and  Pxsseri,  in  his  delightful  biography  of  his  own  eon- 
tero(K>rary  artists,  has  happily  expressed  the  still  labours 
of  his  concealed  genius,  9ua  taeUuma  ^enltxsa,  his  silent 
slowness.  The  learned  Huet  has  giveo  an  amusing  de- 
tail of  the  inventive  persecutions  of  his  school-mates,  to 
divert  him  from  his  obstinate  love  of  study.  *  At  length,* 
■ays  he,  *  in  order  to  indulge  my  own  taste,  I  would  rise 
with  the  sun,  while  they  were  buried  in  sleep,  and  hide 
myself  in  the  woods  that  I  might  read  and  study  in  quiet,' 
but  they  beat  the  buiihcs  and  started  in  his  burrow,  the 
future  man  of  erudition.  Sir  William  Jones  was  rarely  a 
partaker  in  the  active  sports  of  Harrow  ;  it  wis  said  of 
Gray  that  he  was  never  a  boy,  and  the  unhappy  Chatter- 
ton  and  Burns  were  remarkably  serious  boys.  Milton  haa 
l»reserved  for  us,  In  solemn  numbers,  his  school-life— 

*  When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childiith  play 
To  me  was  pleanine  ;  ail  my  mind  was  set 
St^ious  to  learn  ami  know,  and  ihrncc  to  do 
What  miifht  be  public  good,  myself  I  thought 
Born  to  that  ena,  bom  to  promote  all  truth. 
All  righteous  ihing»— 

P«r.  Reg. 
If  the  youth  (»f  genius  is  apt  to  retire  from  the  ordinary 
■ports  of  his  mates,  he  often  substitutes  others,  the  refleo> 
Uooii  of  those  favourite  studies  which  are  haunting  his 
youno  ima^nation  ;  the  amiinemcnts  of  such  an  idler  have 
often  bren  fanciful.  Ariosto,  while  yet  a  schof>l-hoy,  com- 
posed a  sort  of  trag*-dy  from  the  story  of  Pyram'us  and 
This  he,  and  had  it  represented  by  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
Pope  seems  to  have  indicated  his  passion  for  Homer  in 
those  rough  scenes  which  he  drew  up  fr»m  Ogilby*s  ver^ 
sir»n;  and  when  Sir  William  Jones  at  Harrow' dividmi 
the  fields  according  to  a  map  of  Greece,  and  portioned  out 
to  each  scho^iUfellow  a  dominion,  and  fii^ther,  when  want- 
ing a  copy  of  the  Tempest  to  act  from,  he  supplied  it  from 
his  mnmnrv,  we  must  confess  that  the  boy  Jones  was  re- 
flecting in  }iis  amusements  the  cast  of  mind  he  displayed 
in  hifl  after  life,  and  that  felicity  of  memory  and  taste  so 
prevalent  in  his  literary  charnrrvr.  Florian'M  earliest 
years  were  passed  in  ithooiinir  birds  all  day  and  reading 
every  evening  an  did  translation  (if  the  Iliad ;  whenever 
he  gf>t  a  bird  remarkable  for  its  size  or  its  plumage,  he 
perjionified  it  hy  one  of  the  names  of  his  heroes,  and 
raising  a  funeral  pyre  consumed  the  body ;  collecting  the 
ashes  in  an  urn,  he  presented  them  to  )iis  grandfather, 
with  a  narrative  of  his  Palrooliis  or  Sarpedon.  We  seem 
bere  to  detect,  reflected  in  his  boyish  sports,  the  pleasing 
£eniua  of  the  author  of  Numa  Pompiliua,  Gonsalvo  o( 
Cordova  and  William  Tell. 

It  is  perhaps  a  criterion  of  talent  when  a  youth  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  equals ;  at  that  moment  of  life  with  no 
flattery  on  the  one  side,  and  no  artifice  on  the  other,  all 
emotion  and  no  reflection,  the  boy  who  has  obtained  a  pr»> 
dominance  has  acquired  this  merely  by  native  powers. 
The  boyhood  of  Nelson  was  characterized  by  events  con- 
genial to  those  of  his  after-days ;  and  his  father  understood 
his  character  when  he  declared  that  "  in  whatever  station 
be  might  be  placed,  he  would  climb,  if  possible,  to  the  top 
of  the  tree.*'  Some  puerile  anecdotes  which  Franklin 
remembered  of  himself,  in  asaociation  with  his  after-life, 
betray  the  invention,  and  the  firm  intrepidity,  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  even  perhaps  the  carelessness  of  the  means  to 
obtain  his  purpose.  In  boyhood  he  was  a  sort  of  adven- 
turer ;  and  since  his  father  would  not  consent  to  a  sea- 
life,  he  made  the  river  near  him  represent  the  ocean ;  he 
lived  on  the  water,  and  was  the  daring  Columbus  of  a 
ichooUboy's  boat.  A  part  where  he  and  his  mates  stood 
to  angle,  in  time  became  a  quagmire.  In  the  course  of 
one  day  the  infant  projector  i bought  of  a  wharf  for  them 
to  stand  on.  and  raised  wirh  n  heap  of  stones  deposited 
there  for  the  tHiitding  of  a  hewwe.  But  he  preferred  his 
wharf  lo  another's  house  ;  his  contrivances  to  aid  his  piinv 
labourers,  with  his  resolution  not  to  quit  the  great  work  till 
,t  war  effected,  seem  to  strike  o:it  to  us  the  decision  and 
iirrenuon  of  his  future  character.     But  the  qualities  which 


attract  the  companions  of  a  scbool-boy  osay  sol  be  tbest 
which  are  essential  to  fine  genius.  The  captaio  or  leader 
of  his  scbool-matea  has  a  claim  on  «iur  attentioa,  but  it  ■ 
the  sequestered  boy  who  may  chaBce  to  be  ibe  artist,  w 
tbe  literary  character. 

It  there  then  a  period  in  youth  which  yields  derisive 
marks  of  the  character  of  genius  ?  The  natures  of  mttu 
are  as  various  as  their  fortunes.  Some,  like  diamonds, 
must  wait  to  receive  their  splendour  from  the  slow  touches 
of  the  polisher,  while  others,  resembling  pearls,  appear  at 
once  bom  with  their  beautiful  lustre. 

Among  tbe  inauspicious  circumstances  is  the  feebleness 
of  the  first  attempts;  and  we  must  not  decide  on  tbe 
talents  of  a  young  man  by  his  first  works.  Drydea  and 
Swift  miffht  nave  been  deterred  from  authorabip/had  their 
earliest  pieces  decided  their  fate.  Racine's  earhest  com* 
position,  which  we  know  of  by  some  fragments  his  sen  had 
preserved,  to  show  their  remarkable  contrast  wiih  bis 
writings,  abound  with  those  potnu  and  conceits  which  aA 
terwards  he  abhorred ;  the  tender  author  of  Andromadie 
coukl  not  have  been  discovered  while  exhausting  himsrlf 
in  his  wanderings  from  naiurej  in  running  after  cooreiis  as 
absurd  and  surprising  as  the  worst  parts  of  Cowlry.  Gib- 
bon betrayed  none  of  the  force  and  majmiiude  of  ha 
Dowers  in  his  *'  Essay  on  Literature,"  or  his  attempted 
History  of  Switzerland.  Johnson's  cadenced  prosr  is  not 
recognizable  in  the  humble  simplicity  of  hb  earliest  vrars. 
Many  authors  have  begun  unsuccessfully  the  walli  they 
afterwards  excelled  in.  Raphael,  when  he  first  drew  b« 
meagre  forms  under  Perugino,  had  not  yet  cmreived 
line  of  that  ideal  beauty,  which  one  day  he  of  ail 
could  alone  execute. 

Even  the  manhood  of  genius  mar  pass  by  unobserved 
bv  his  companions,  and  may,  like  iEneas,  be'  hidden  m  a 
cloud  amidst  his  associates.  Tbe  celebrated  Fabios 
Maximiis  in  his  boyhood  was  called  in  derision  **  the  bftle 
sheep,**  from  the  meekness  and  grariiv  of  his  di«|M«ifioa. 
Hia  sedateness  and  taciturnity,  his  indifference  to  jiiveoiis 
amusements,  his  slowness  and  difficulty  in  jrammg.  sad 
his  ready  submission  to  his  equals,  induced  th^rm  to  con- 
sider him  as  one  irrecoverably  stupid.  That  greatness  of 
mind,  unalterable  courage,  and  invincible  character  Fabios 
afterwards  displayed,  they  then  imagined  had  lain  coa- 
cealed  in  the  apparent  contrary  qualities.  The  bor  of 
genhis  may  indeed  seem  slow  and  dull  even  to  the  plileg- 
matic,  for  thoughtful  and  observing  dispositions  conceal 
themselves  in  timorous  silent  characters,  who  have  not  vrt 
learnt  their  strength ;  nor  con  that  assidurms  love,  wh'idi 
cannot  tear  itself  awav  from  the  secret  instrurtion  it  ■ 
perftetiially  imbibing,  be  easily  disiingnished  from  that 
pertinacity  which  goes  on  with  the  mere  plodder.  We 
often  hear  from  the  early  companions  of  a  man  of  genras 
that  at  school,  he  had  appeared  heavy  and  unprtMniriof. 
Rousseau  imagined  that  the  childhood  of  some  men  is  ac* 
companied  by  that  seeming  and  deceitful  dulness,  which  ■ 
the  sign  of  a  profound  genius ;  and  Roger  Ascham  hu 
pUced  among  "  the  best  natures  for  learning,  the  sad- 
naiured  and  hard-witted  child,"  that  is,  the  thoughtful  or 
the  melancholic,  and  the  slow.  Domenichino  was  at  firat 
heavy  and  unpromising,  and  Passeri  expresses  bis  surprizs 
at  the  accounts  he  received  of  the  early  life  of  this  great 
artist.  "  It  is  difficult  to  believe,**  he  says,  **  what  many 
assert,  that  from  the  beginning  this  gmt  painter  had  a 
rug(;edneBS  about  him,  which  entirely  incapacitated  him 
from  learning  his  profession,  and  they  have  heard  frooi 
himself  that  he  oiiite  despaired  of  success.  Tet  I  can- 
not comprehend  now  such  vivacious  talents,  with  a  mind 
so  finely  organized,  and  accompanied  with  such  favourable 
dispositions  for  the  art,  would  show  such  signs  of  luter  in- 
capacity ;  I  rather  think  that  is  a  mistake  in  the  proper 
knowleiige  of  genius,  which  some  imagine  indicates  itself 
most  decisively  bv  its  sudden  vehemence,  showing  itself 
like  lightning,  Ktid  like  lightning  passing  awav.**  A  paral- 
lel case  we  find  in  Goldsmith,  who  passed  t)iroiigh  an  un- 
promising youth ;  he  declared  that  he  was  ncrer  attached 
to  the  belles-lettres  till  he  was  thirty,  that  poetry  had  no 
peculiar  charms  for  him  till  that  age,  and  indeed  to  his 
latest  hour  he  was  surpriring  his  friends  by  productions 
which  they  had  imatrined  he  was  incapable  of  composing. 
Hume  was  consiilertd,  for  his  sobriety  and  asstdiiity,  ak 
competent  to  become  a  steady  mer.'hant :  of  Johnyon  it 
n-as  snid  that  he  would  never  offend  in  conversation,  as  of 
Boileaii  that  he  had  no  great  understanding,  but  woohi 
speak  ill  of  no  one.    Farquhar,  at  college  was  a  heavf 
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companion,  and  afterwards,  combined,  with  freat  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  a  light  airy  talent.  Even  a  ditceming 
parent  or  master  has  entirely  failed  to  derelope  the  genius 
of  the  youth,  who  has  afterwards  ranked  among  eminent 
men  ;  and  we  ought  as  little  to  infer  from  early  unfarour- 
abln  appearances  as  from  inequality  of  talent.  The  great 
Isaac  Barrow's  father  used  to  say,  that  if  it  pleased  Qod 
to  take  from  him  any  of  his  children  he  hoped  it  might  be 
f  ^aac,  as  the  least  promising  ;  and  during  Uie  three  vears 
Barrow  passed  at  the  Charter-house,  he  was  remarkable 
only  for  the  utter  negligence  of  his  studies  and  his  person. 
The  mother  of  Sheridan,  herself  a  literary  ft* malr,  pro- 
nounced early,  that  he  was  the  dullest  and  most  hopeless 
of  her  sons.  Bodroer,  at  the  head  of  the  literery  class  in 
Switzerland,  who  had  so  freq^uently  discorered  and  ani- 
mated the  literary  youths  of  his  country,  could  never  de- 
tect the  latent  genius  of  Gesner ;  after  a  repeated  exami- 
nation of  the  young  man,  he  put  his  parents  m  devfiair  with 
the  hopeless  award  that  a  mmd  of  so  ordinary  a  cast  must 
confine  itself  to  mere  writing  and  accompts. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  first  years  of  life  do  not  always 
include  those  of  genius,  and  the  education  of  the  youth 
may  not  be  the  education  of  his  genius.  In  all  these 
cases  nature  had  drnpt  the  seeds  in  the  soil,  but  even  a 
happy  di.sposition  must  be  concealed  amidst  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, ft  has  happened  to  some  men  of  g^^nius 
during  a  long  period  of  their  lives,  that  an  unsettled  im- 
pulse, without  having  discovered  the  objects  of  its  apti- 
tude, a  thirst  and  fever  in  the  temperament  of  too  sentient 
a  being  which  cannot  find  the  cccupation  to  which  it  can 
only  attach  itself,  has  sunk  into  a  melancholy  and  queru- 
lous spirit,  weary  with  the  burden  of  existence ;  but  the 
mstant  the  latent  talent  had  declared  itself,  his  first  work, 
the  eager  offspring  of  desire  and  love,  has  astonished  the 
world  at  once  with  the  birth  and  the  maturity  of  genius. 

Abundant  facts  exhibit  genius  unequivocally  discover^ 
ing  Itself  in  the  iavenile  age  connecting  these  facts  with 
the  subsequent  life — and  in  general,  perhaps  a  master- 
mind exhibits  precocity.  *  Whatever  a  young  man  at  first 
applies  himself  to,  is  commonly  his  dniight  afterwards.' 
This  remark  was  made  by  Hartley,  who  has  related  an 
mecdote  of  the  infancy  of  his  genius,  which  indicated  the 
man.  He  declared  to  his  daughter  that  the  intention  of 
writing  a  book  upon  the  nature  of  man  was  conceived  in 
Sis  mind  when  he  was  a  rery  little  boy — when  swinging 
backwards  and  forwards  upon  a  gate,  not  more  than  nine 
or  ten  years  old  ;  he  was  tnen  meditating  upon  the  nature 
of  his  own  mind,  how  man  was  made,  and  for  what  future 
end^-such  was  the  true  origin,  in  a  boy  of  ten  years  old, 
of  his  celebrated  book  on  the  *  frame,  the  duty,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  man.'  The  constitutional  propensity  has 
declared  itself  in  painters  and  poets,  who  were  such  before 
they  understood  the  nature  of  colours  and  the  arts  of 
rerse.  The  vehement  passion  of  Peiresc  for  knowledge, 
according  to  accounts  Gassendt  had  received  from  old  men 
who  had  known  him  a  child,  broke  out  as  soon  as  he  had 
been  taught  his  alphabet ;  his  delight  was  to  be  handling 
books  and  papers,  and  his  perpetual  inouiries  after  their 
contents  obliged  them  to  invent  someining  to  outet  the 
child's  insatiable  curiosity,  who  was  offended  it  told  he 
had  not  the  capacity  to  understand  them.  He  did  not 
study  like  ordinary  scholars,  and  would  read  neither  Jus- 
tin nor  Ovid  without  a  perpetual  consultation  of  other  au- 
thors, such  was  his  early  love  of  research  !  At  ten  years 
of  age  his  taste  for  the  studies  of  antiquity  was  kindled  at 
the  »ight  of  some  ancient  coin  dug  up  in  his  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  then  that  passion  '  be^an  to  bum  like  fire  in  a 
forest,'  as  Gassendi  most  happily  describes  the  fervour 
and  the  amplitude  of  his  mind.  We  have  Boccaccio*s 
own  words  for  a  proof  of  his  early  natural  tendency  to 
tale-writing,  in  a  passage  of  his  genealogv  of  the  Gods : 
*  Before  seven  years  of  age,  when  as  yet  I  had  met  with 
no  stories,  was  without  a  master  and  hardly  knew  my  let* 
ters.  I  had  a  natural  talent  for  fiction,  and  produced  some 
little  tales.'  Thus  the  Decamerone  was  appearing  much 
earlier  than  we  suppose.  So  Ariosto,  a^i  soon  as  he  ob- 
tained some  knowledge  of  laneuages,  delighted  himself  in 
translating  French  and  Spanish  romances ;  was  he  not 
sowing  plentifiilly  the  seeds  of  his  Orlando  Furioso  7  Lope 
de  Vega  declares  that  he  was  a  poet  from  the  cradle,  be. 
ginning  to  make  verses  berore  he  could  write  them,  for  he 
bnbed  his  school-mates  with  a  morsel  of  his  breakfast  to 
write  down  the  lines  he  composed  in  the  early  morning. 
Deacartes,  while  yet  a  boy,  was  so  marked  out  by  habits 
if  deap  meditatioD,  that  he  went  among  hia  eompanions  by 


the  title  of  the  philosopher,  always  questioning,  and  set* 
tling  cause  and  effect.  It  happened  that  he  was  twenty* 
five  years  of  a^e  before  he  left  the  army,  but  the  propen- 
sity for  meditation  had  been  early  formed,  and  the  noble 
ebterprize  of  reforming  philosophy  never  ceased  to  intptro 
his  solitary  thoughts.  Descartes  was  a  man  bom  cnly  for 
meditation-'-ana  he  has  himself  given  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  pursuits  which  occupied  hia  youth,  and  oi 
the  progress  of  his  genius  ;  of  that  secret  struggle  he  ac 
long  held  with  himself,  wandering  in  concealment  over  the 
wond,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and,  as  he  says  of  him- 
self, like  the  statuary,  labouring  to  draw  out  a  Minerva 
from  the  marble  block.  Michael  Angelo,  as  yet  a  child 
wherever  ho  went,  busied  himself  in  drawing  ;  and  when 
his  noble  parents,  hurt  that  a  man  of  genius  was  disturbing 
the  line  oT  their  ancestry,  forced  him  to  relinquish  the  pen- 
cil, the  infant  artist  flew  to  the  chisael :  art  was  in  his 
soul  and  in  his  hands.  Velasquez,  the  Spanish  painter 
at  his  schoof  tasks,  filled  them  with  sketcnes  ana  draw- 
ings, and  as  some  write  their  names  on  their  books,  his 
were  known  by  the  specimens  of  hia  genius.  The  painter 
Lanfranco  was  originally  the  page  of  a  marquis,  who  ob- 
serving that  he  waS|f>erpetually  scrawling  figures  on  cards, 
or  with  charcoal  on  the  walls,  asked  the  boy  whether  he 
would  apply  to  the  art  he  seemed  to  love  ?  The  boy  trem* 
bled,  fearing  to  have  incurred  his  master's  anger ;  but 
when  encouraged  to  decide,  he  did  not  hesitate:  placed  un- 
der one  o  f  the  Carraccios,  his  rapid  progress  in  the  art  testifi- 
ed how  much  Lanfranco  had  sunered  by  suppressing  his  na- 
tural aptitude.  When  we  find  the  boy  Kanteuil,  his  parents 
being  averse  to  their  son's  practising  drawing,  hiding  him- 
self in  a  tree  to  pursue  the  delightful  exercise  of*  his  pen- 
cil ;  that  Handel,  intended  for  a  doctor  of  the  civil  laws, 
and  whom  no  parental  discouragement  could  deprive  of  hia 
enthusiasm  for  the  musical  science,  for  ever  touching  harp- 
sichords, and  having  secretly  conveyed  a  musical  instru- 
ment to  a  retired  apartment,  sitting  through  the  night 
awakening  his  harmonious  spirit ;  and  when  we  view  Fer- 
guson the  child  of  a  peasant,  acquiring  the  art  of  reading 
without  any  one  sufi|>ecting  it,  by  listening  to  his  father 
teaching  his  brother;  making  a  wooden  watch  without  the 
sli«>hiest  knowledge  of  mechanism,  and  while  a  shepherd, 
like  an  ancient  Chaldean,  studyini  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens  and  making  a  celestial  globe,  as  he  had  made  a 
wooden  watch,  can  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  in  such 
minds,  there  was  a  resistless  and  mysterious  propensity, 
growing  up  with  the  temperaments  of  these  artists  ?  Fer- 
guson was  a  shepherd-lad  on  a  plain,  placed  entirely  out 
of  the  chance  of  imitation  ;  or  of  the  mfluence  of  casual 
excitement ;  or  anv  other  of  those  sources  of  genius  so 
frequently  assigneJ  for  its  production.  The  case  of  Opie 
is  similar. 

Ye:  these  cases  are  not  more  striking  than  one  related 
of  the  Abb^  La  Caille,  who  ranked  among  the  first  astro- 
nomers of  the  age.  La  Caille  was  the  son  of  the  parish 
clerk  of  a  village ;  at  the  age  of  ten  years  his  father  sent 
him  every  evening  to  ring  the  church  bell,  but  the  boy  al- 
ways returned  home  late.  His  father  was  angry  and  beat 
him,  and  still  the  boy  retumed  an  hour  after  he  had  rung 
the  bell.  The  father,  suspecting  something  mysterious 
in  his  conduct,  one  evening  watched  him.  He  saw  his 
son  ascend  the  steeple,  ring  the  bell  as  usual,  and  remain 
there  during  an  hour.  When  the  unlucky  boy  descended, 
he  trembled  like  one  caught  in  the  fact,  and  on  his  knees 
confessed  that  the  pleasure  he  took  in  watching  the  stars 
from  the  steeple  was  the  real  cause  of  detaining  him  from 
home.  As  the  father  was  not  born  to  be  an  astronomer, 
like  the  son,  he  flogged  the  boy  severely.  The  youth  waa 
found  weeping  in  the  streets,  by  a  man  of  science,  who, 
when  he  discovered  in  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  a  passioa 
for  contemplating  the  stars' at  night,  and  who  had  disco- 
vered an  observatory  in  a  steeple,  in  spite  of  such  ill-treat- 
ment, he  decided  that  the  seal  of  nature  had  impressed 
itself  on  the  genius  of  that  boy.—- Relievingthe  parent  from 
the  son  and  the  s«>n  from  the  parent,  he  assistea  the  young 
La  Caille  in  his  passionate  pursuit,  and  the  event  perfect- 
ly justified  the  prediction.  Let  others  tell  us  why  child- 
ren feel  a  predisposition  for  the  studies  of  astronomy,  or 
natural  history,  or  any  similar  pursuit.  Wo  know  that 
vouths  have  found  themselves  in  parallel  situations  with 
iPerguson  and  La  Caille,  without  experiencing  their  tt^ 
ergies. 

The  case  of  Clairon,  the  great  French  tragic  actress,  de- 
serves attention :  she  seems  to  have  been  an  actress  befora 
she  taw  a  theatre.    This  female,  dcauned  to  b^  ^  vd^vnA 
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actress,  was  of  the  lowest  extraction ;  the  dausbter  of  a 
violent  and  illiterate  woman,  who  wiih  blows  and  menaces 
was  driving  about  the  child  all  day  to  manual  labour.  'I 
know  not,'  says  Clairon,  *  whence'  I  derived  my  disgust, 
but  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  to  be  a  mere  workman,  or  to 
remain  inactive  in  a  corner.'  In  her  eleventh  year,  being 
k>cked  up  in  a  room,  as  a  punishment,  with  the  windows 
fastened,  she  climbed  upon  a  chair  to  look  about  her.  A 
new  object  instantly  absorbed  her  attention ;  in  the  house 
opposite  she  observed  a  celebrated  actress  amidst  her 
&mily,  her  daughter  was  perfurming  her  dancing  lesson  ; 
the  girl  Clairon,  the  future  Melpomene,  was  struck  bv  the 
influence  of  this  graceful  and  anectionate  scene.  *  All  my 
little  being  collected  itself  into  my  eyes ;  I  lost  not  a  single 
notion  ;  as  soon  as  the  lesson  ended  all  the  family  applaud- 
ed and  the  mother  embraced  the  daughter.  That  diflfer^ 
ence  of  her  fate  and  mine  filled  me  with  profound  grief,  my 
tears  hindered  me  from  seeing  any  longer,  and  when  the 
palpitations  of  my  heart  allowed  me  to  reascend  the  chair, 
all  had  disappeared.'  This  was  a  discovery ;  from  that 
mcment  she  knew  no  rest ;  she  rejoiced  when  she  could 
get  ner  mother  to  confine  her  in  that  room,  the  happy  girl 
was  a  divinity  to  the  unhappy  one,  whose  susceptible  genius 
imitated  her  in  every  gesture  and  motion ;  and  Clairon 
toon  showed  the  effect  dt  her  ardent  studies,  far  she  betray- 
ed all  the  graces  she  had  taught  herself,  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life  ;  she  charmed  her  friends  and  even  sof- 
teiied  her  barbarous  mother ;  in  a  word,  she  was  an  actress 
without  knowing  what  an  actress  was. 

In  this  case  (^the  use  of  genius,  are  we  to  conclude  that 
the  accidental  view  of  a  young  actress  practising  her 
studies,  imparted  the  character  of  the  great  tragic  actress 
Clairun?  Could  a  mere  chance  occurrence  have  given 
birth  to  those  faculties  which  produced  a  sublime  tragedian  ? 
In  all  arts  there  are  talents  which  may  be  acquired  by 
imitation  and  reflection  ;  and  thus  far  may  genius  be  e<iu- 
caled,  hut  there  are  others  which  are  entirely  the  result  of 
native  sensibility,  which  often  secretly  torment  the  posses- 
sor, and  which  may  even  be  lost  for  the  want  of  develop- 
ment ;  a  state  of  languor  from  which  many  have  not  re- 
covered. Clairon,  before  she  saw  the  young  actress,  and 
having  yet  no  conception  of  a  theatre,  never  naving  enter- 
ed one,  had  in  her  soul  that  latent  faculty  which  creates  a 
genius  of  her  cast.  '  Had  I  not  felt  l..<e  Dido,'  she  once 
exclaimed, '  I  could  not  have  thu.«  personified  her !' 

Some  of  these  facts,  we  conceive,  afl^ord  decisive  evi- 
dence of  that  instinct  in  genius,  that  constitutional  pro- 
E entity  in  the  mind,  sometimes  called  organization,  which 
as  inflamed  such  a  war  of  word;!  by  its  e<|uivocal  term 
and  the  ambiguity  of  its  nature  j  it  exists  independent  of 
education,  and  where  it  is  wanting,  education  can  never 
confer  it.  Of  its  mysterious  influence  we  may  be  igno- 
rant ;  the  eflVct  is  more  apparent  than  the  cause.  It  is, 
however,  always  working  in  the  character  of  the  chosen 
mind.  In  the  history  of  genius,  there  are  unquestionably 
many  secondary  causes  of  considerable  influence  in  de- 
veloping or  even  crushing  the  germ— these  have  been  of 
late  often  detected,  and  sometimes  carried  even  to  a  ridi- 
culous extreme;  but  among  them  none  seem  more  re- 
markable than  the  first  studies  and  the  first  haUts. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    FIRST   STUDIES. 

The  first  studies  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  genius, 
and  unquestionably  have  sensiblv  influenced  its  produc- 
tions. Oftf-n  have  the  first  impressions  stamped  a  cha- 
racter on  the  mind  adapted  to  receive  one,  as  often  the 
first  step  into  life  has  determined  its  walk.  To  ourselves, 
this  is  a  distant  period  lost  in  the  horizon  of  our  own  recol- 
lection, and  so  unobserved  by  others,  that  it  passes  away 
in  negjj'ct. 

Many  of  those  peculiarities  of  men  of  genius  whirh  are 
not  fortunate,  and  some  which  have  hardened  the  charac- 
ter in  its  mould,  may  be  traced  to  ihia  period.  Physi- 
cians tell  IIS  that  there  is  a  certain  point  in  youth  at  whirh 
tne  constitution  la  formed,  and  on  which  the  sanity  of  life 
revolves;  the  rharacirr  of  genius  experiences  a  similar 
dangerous  period.  Early  bad  tastes,  early  particular 
habits,  early  defective  instructions,  all  the  egotistical  pride 
of  an  untamed  intellect,  are  those  evil  spirits  which  will 
dog  Genius,  to  its  grave.  An  early  attachment  to  the 
works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  produced  in  Johnson  an  ex- 
cesnre  admiration  of  that  latinised  English,  vthich  violated 


the  native  graces  of  the  language.  The  first  atudiestf 
Rembrandt  affected  his  afier-labours;  that  peculiarity  of 
shadow  which  marks  all  liis  pictures  ori|[inated  in  ibe  cir- 
cumstance of  his  father's  mill  receiviof  iijebt  from  ao  aper- 
ture at  the  top,  which  habituated  that  ariutt  afterwards  :» 
view  all  objects  as  if  seen  m  that  noagical  light.  When 
Pope  was  a  child,  he  found  in  bis  mother's  closet  a  snuil 
library  of  mystical  devotion  ;  but  it  was  not  suspected  i;il 
the  fact  was  discovered,  that  the  effusions  of  love  and  rt* 
ligion  poured  forth  in  his  Eloisa  were  dehyed  fron  ths 
seraphic  raptures  of  those  erotic  roystica,  who  to  the  lait 
retained  a  place  in  his  library  among;  the  classical  bards  of 
antiquity.  The  accidental  perusal  of  Quietus  Cortiiu 
first  made  Boyle  '*  in  love  with  other  than  pHsdaotic  books, 
and  conjured  up  in  him,"  as  he  expresses  it,  **  ao  nosatu- 
fied  appetite  of  knowledge ;  so  that  he  thought  be  owed 
more  to  Q,uintus  Curtius  than  did  Alexander.'*  From  the 
perusal  of  Rvcaut's  folio  of  Turkish  hbtory  in  chiidkood, 
the  noble  and  impassioned  bard  of  our  times  retained  those 
indelible  impressions,  which  gave  life  and  motion  to  the 
"  Giaour,"  the  "  Corsair,"  and  «  Alp."  A  voyage  to 
the  country  pro&'jced  the  scenery.  Rycaut  only  cumiatH 
nicated  the  impulse  to  a  mind  susceptive  of  the  poetical 
character;  and  without  this  Turkisn  history  we  bhoold 
still  have  had  our  poet. 

The  influence  of  first  studies,  in  the  fonnation  of  tbs 
character  of  genius,  is  a  moral  phenomenon,  which  has  not 
sufliciently  attracted  our  notice.  Dr.  Fraxikim  acquaints 
us  that  when  young  and  wanting  books,  he  accidentallv 
found  De  Foe's  **  Essay  on  Projects,"  from  which  woric 
impressions  were  derived  which  afterwards  influenced 
some  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life.  Rousseau,  ia 
early  youth,  full  of  his  Plutarcb,  while  he  was  also  devour- 
ing the  trash  of  romances,  could  only  conceive  hiraiao  n^ 
ture  in  the  colossal  forms,  or  be  affected  by  the  infirm 
sensibility  of  an  imagination  mastering  all  h'is  faculties; 
thinking  like  a  Roman  and  feeling  like  a  SykMrif.  Tbt 
same  circumstance  happened  to  Catharine  Macaa'ey, 
who  he/-se|f  has  told  us  how  she  owed  the  bent  ^  ber 
character  to  the  early  reading  of  the  Roman  bistnriam; 
but  combining  Roman  admiration  with  English  factios, 
she  violated  truth  in  her  English  characters,  and  exagce- 
rated  romance  in  the  Roman.  But  the  permanent  eflea 
of  a  solitary  bias  in  the  youth  of  genius,  impelling  the 
whole  current  of  his  after-life,  is  strikingly  displaved  ii 
the  remarkable  character  of  Archdeacon  ^lackburne,  the 
author  of  the  famous  "Confessional,"  and  the  curMOS 
"  Memoirs  of  Hoilis,"  written  with  such  a  repubiicas 
fierceness. 

I  had  long  considered  the  character  of  our  arcbdearoi 
as  a  lu»u*  politico  et  theologieo.  Having  subscribed  to  the 
Articles  and  enjoying  the  archdeaconry,  he  was  writing 
against  Mibscripiion  and  the  whole  hierarchy,  with  a  spirit 
so  irascible  and  caustic,  as  if,  like  Prynne  and  Bastwick, 
the  archdeacon  had  already  lost  both  his  ears  ;  while  hti 
antipathy  to  monarchy  might  have  done  honour  to  aRnuod- 
head  of  the  Rota  Club.  The  secret  of  these  volcanic  ex- 
plosions was  only  revealed  in  a  letter  accidentally  pre- 
served. In  the  youth  of  our  spirited  archdeacon,  whrn 
fox-hunting  was  his  deepest  study,  it  happened  at  tht 
house  of  a  relation,  that  on  some  rainy  day,  among  other 
garret  lumber,  he  fe:l  on  some  worm  eaten  volumes  which 
had  once  been  the  careful  collections  of  his  great  grand- 
father, an  Oliverian  justice.  *  These,*  says  he,  <  I  con- 
veyed to  mv  lodging-room,  and  there  became  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  principles  of  many  excellent  old 
puritan*,  and  then  laid  tne  foundation  of  my  own.'  Thus 
IS  the  enigma  solved  !  Archdeacon  Blackbume.  in  his  se- 
clusion in  Yorkshire  amidst  the  Oliverian  justice's  library, 
shows  that  we  are  in  want  of  a  Cervantes,  but  not  of'a 
Quixote,  and  Yorkshire  might  yet  be  as  renowned  a  coun- 
ty as  La  Mancha ;  for  political  romances,  it  is  presumed, 
may  be  as  fertile  of  ridicule  as  any  of  the  folios  of  chi- 
valry. 

Such  is  the  influence  through  life  of  those  first  unobserv- 
ed impressions  on  the  character  of  genius,  which  every 
author  has  not  recorded. 

Education,  however  indispensable  in  a  cultivated  age, 
prrxjuces  nothing  on  the  side  of  genius,  and  where  educa- 
tion ends  often  genius  begins.  Gray  was  asked  if  he  re- 
collertrd  when  he  first  felt  the  strong  predilection  to  poet- 
ry :  he  reniied.  that  "  he  believed  it  was  when  he  began 
to  read  Virgil  for  his  own  amusement,  and  not  in  school 
hours  as  a  ta<k.'*  Siioh  is  the  force  of  self-education  in 
genius,  that  the  celebrated  physiologist,  John  Hoater, 
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waa  entirely  self-educated,  erinced  toch  penetration  in  hit 
anatomical  dijcoveries,  that  hit  RensiMe  biographer  ob- 
•erre«,— **  he  has  broujrht  into  notice  panagea  from  writ- 
ers he  was  unable  to  read,  and  which  had  been  overlooked 
by  profound  scholars."* 

That  the  education  of  genius  mutt  be  its  own  work,  we 
lAay  appeal  to  every  <Aie  of  the  family ;  it  is  not  always 
fortunate,  for  many  die  amidst  a  waste  of  talents  and  the 
wrecks  of  their  mind. 

Many  a  sou]  sublime 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star. 


An  unfavourable  position  in  society  is  an  usual  obstme* 
tion  in  the  course  of  this  self-education ;  and  a  man  of 
genius,  through  half  his  life,  has  held  a  contest  with  a  bad, 
or  with  no  education.  There  is  a  race  of  the  late-Caught, 
who,  with  a  capacit?  of  leading  in  the  first  rank,  are  morti- 
fied to  discover  themselves  otAy  on  a  level  with  their 
contemporaries.  Winkleman,  who  passed  his  youth  in 
obscure  misery  as  a  village  schoolmaster,  paints  feelings 
which  strikingly  contrast  with  his  avocations.  **  I  (brm- 
erly  filled  the  ofllce  of  a  schoolmaster  with  the  greatest 
jMjnctuality,  and  I  taught  the  A,  B,  C,  to  children  with 
filthy  heads ;  at  the  moment,  I  was  aspiring  after  the 
knovrledfi;e  of  the  beautiful,  and  meditating,  low  to  ravself, 
on  the  similes  of  Homer  ;  then  I  said  to  mvself,  as  t  still 
say, '  Peace,  mv  soul,  thy  strength  shall  surmount  thy 
cares.*'  The  onstructions  of  so  unhappy  a  selfHsducation 
essentiallv  injured  his  ardent  genius  ;  and  his  secret  sor- 
row was  long,  at  this  want  of  early  patronage  and  these 
discordant  habits  of  life.  '  I  am  unfortunatley  one  of  those 
whom  the  Greeks  named  ommaBett;  sere  aapitfUety  the  late- 
learned,  for  I  hate  appeared  too  late  in  the  world  and  in 
Italy.  To  have  done  something,  it  was  necessary  that  I 
shouM  have  had  an  education  analogous  to  mv  pursuits,  and 
this  at  your  age.'  This  class  of  the  late  (earned,  which 
'lyinkleman  notices,  is  a  useful  distiuctioo ;  it  is  so  with  a 
si4trr-art :  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  our  country 
assures  me,  that  the  ear  is  as  latent  with  many ;  there 
are  the  laie-leamed  even  in  the  musical  world.  Budsus 
declartKi  he  was  both  <  self-taught  and  late-taught.' 

The  seir^ducated  are  marked  by  strong  peculiarities. 
If  their  minds  are  rich  in  acquisition,  they  crften  want  taste 
and  the  art  of  communication  ;  their  knowledge,  like  com 
heaped  in  a  granary,  lor  want  of  ventilation  and  stirring, 
perishes  in  its  own  masses.  They  may  abound  with  tal- 
ent in  all  shapes,  hut  rarely  in  its  place,  and  they  have  to 
dread  a  plethora  of  genius,  and  a  delirium  of  wit.  They 
•oaietimes  improve  amazingly  ;  their  source  turbid  and 
obscure,  works  itself  clear  at  last,  and  the  stream  runs  and 
even  sparkles.  Those  men  at  first  were  pushed  on  by 
their  natifo  energy  ;  at  length,  they  obtain  the  secret  to 
conduct  their  genius,  which  before  had  conducted  them. 
Sometimes  the  greater  f»ortion  of  their  lives  is  passed  be- 
Awe  they  can  throw  themselves  out  of  that  world  of  medi- 
ocrity to  which  they  had  been  confined  ;  their  first  work 
has  not  announced  genius,  and  their  last  is  stamped  with 
it.  Men  are  long  judged  by  their  first  work  :  it  lakes  a 
long  while  after  they  have  surpassed  themselvt^  before  it 
is  discovered.  This  race  of  the  self-educated  are  apt  to 
consider  some  of  their  own  insulated  feelings  those  of  all ; 
their  prejudices  are  often  invincible,  and  their  tastes  un- 
sure and  capricious  :  glorying  in  their  strength,  while  they 
are  betraying  their  weaknesses,  yet  mijrhty  even  in  that  en- 
*husiasm  which  is  only  disciplined  by  its  own  fierce  habits. 
Bunyan  is  the  Spenser  of  the  people.  The  fire  burned 
cowards  beaten,  alihoufh  the  altar  was  rude  and  rustic. 

Barry,  the  painter,  ba^  left  behind  him  works  not  to  be 
turned  over  by  the  connoissear  by  r«^,nor  the  artist  who 
dares  not  be  just  and  will  not  suffer  e-'en  the  infirmities  of 
genius  to  be  buried  in  its  grave.  That  enthusiast,  with  a 
temfier  of  mind  resemblinff  Rousseau's,  the  same  creature 
of  tmaffination,  consumed  by  the  same  passions,  with  the 
same  fine  intellect  disordered,  and  the  same  fortitude  of 
soul,  bund  his  self-taught  pen,  like  his  pencil,  betray  his 
genius.  A  vehement  enthusiasm  breaks  through  his  ill- 
compofle<l  works,  throwing  the  sparke  of  his  bold  and  rich 
oooceptions,  so  philosophical  and  magnificent,  into  the 
soul  of  the  youth  of  genius.  When  in  his  character  of 
professor,  be  delivered  his  lectures  at  the  academy,  he 
sever  ceased  speaking  but  his  auditiirs  rose  in  a  tumult, 

•  Life  of  John  Hunter,  by  Dr  Adams,  pi  SO,  where  the  ease 
•  curioosly  Ulusoraisd. 


while  their  hands  returned  to  him  the  proud  feelings  he 
adored.  The  self-educated  and  gifted  man,  once  listening 
to  the  children  of  genius,  whom  he  had  created  about  bim, 
exclaimed,  *  GK>  it,  go  it,  my  boys !  they  did  so  at  Athens.' 
Thus  high  could  he  throw  up  his  native  mud  into  the  very 
heaven  en  his  invention ! 

But  even  the  pages  of  Barry  are  the  aliment  of  yoong 
genius :  befiwe  we  can  discern  the  beautiful,  must  we  not 


be  endowed  with  the  susceptibility  of  love  ?    Must  not 

before  evei 
The  uneducated  Barry  b  the  higher  priest  of  enthusiasia 


the  disposition  be  formed 


even  the  object  s 


ppears? 
husiasia 


than  tlie  educated  Rejmolds.  I  nave  witnessed  the  voung 
artist  of  genius  gk>w  and  start  over  the  reveries  of  Barry, 
but  pause  and  meditate,  and  ioauiro  over  the  mature  ele* 
gance  of  ReynoMs ;  in  the  one,  he  caught  the  passion  for 
beauty,  and  in  the  (Mher,  he  discovered  the  beautiful :  with 
the  one  he  was  warm  aiid  restless,  and  with  the  other  cala 
and  satisfied. 

Of  the  difficulties  overcome  in  the  self^edueation  of  ge* 
nius,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  character  of 
Moses  Mendelsohn,  on  whom  literary  Germany  has  be* 
stowed  the  honourable  title  of  the  Jewish  Soorates.* 
Such  were  the  apparent  invincible  obstructions  which 
barred  out  MendeUohn  from  the  world  of  Uterature  and 
philosophy,  that,  in  the  history  of  men  of  genius,  it  is 
something  like  taking  in  the  history  of  man,  the  savage  of 
Aveyron  from  his  woods,— who,  destitute  of  a  human 
language,  should  at  length  create  a  model  of  eloquence ; 
without  a  faculty  of  conceiving  a  figure,  should  be  capa- 
ble to  add  to  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid  ;  and  without  a 
complex  kiea  and  with  few  sensations,  should  at  length,  in 
the  sublimest  strain  of  metaphysics,  open  to  the  world  a 
new  view  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ! 

Mendelsohn,  the  non  of  a  poor  rabbin,  in  a  village  ia 
Germany,  received  an  education  completely  rabbinical, 
and  its  nature  must  be  comprehended,  or  the  term  of  edo* 
cation  would  be  misunderstood.  The  Israelites  in  Poland 
and  Germany  live,  with  all  the  restrictions  of  their  cere- 
monial law,  in  an  insulated  state,  and  are  not  i^l^^ays  in- 
structed in  the  language  of  the  country  of  their  birth.  The^ 
employ  for  their  common  intercourse  a  barbarous  or  jmtMB 
Hebrew,  while  the  sole  studies  of  the  young  rabbins  are 
strictly  confined  to  the  Talmud,  of  which  the  fundamental 
principle,  like  the  Sonna  of  the  Turks,  is  a  pious  rejection 
of  every  species  of  uninspired  learning.  This  ancient 
iealoiis  'spirit,  which  walls  in  the  understanding  and  tho 
faith  of  man,  was  shutting  out  what  the  imitative  Catholics 
afterwards  called  heresy.  It  is,  then,  these  niimerouf 
folios  of  the  Talmud  wh^ich  the  true  Hebraic  student  con- 
templates through  all  the  seasons  of  life,  as  the  Patuecoa 
in  their  low  valley  imagine  their  surrounding  mountains  to 
be  the  confines  of  the  universe. 

Of  such  a  nature  was  the  plan  of  Mendelsohn's  fhrst 
studies ;  but  even  in  his  boyhood  this  conflict  of  study  oc- 
casioned an  agitation  of  his  spirits,  which  affected  his  life 
ever  after ;  rejecting  the  Talmudic^l  dreamers  he  caught 
a  nobler  spirit  from  the  celebrated  Maimonidte ;  and  his 
native  sagacity  was  already  clearing  up  the  darkness 
around.  An  enemy  not  less  hostile  to  the  enlargement  of 
mind  than  vcriuminoos  legends,  presented  itself  in  the  indi- 
gence of  his  father,  who  was  now  compelled  to  send  away 
the  youth  on  foot  to  Beriin  to  find  labour  and  bread. 
'  At  Berlin  he  becomes  an  amanuensis  to  snot  her  poor 
rabbin,  who  could  only  still  initiate  him  into  the  theology, 
the  jurisprudence  and  scholastic  phik>»ophy  of  his  people. 
Thus  he  was  no  farther  advnnced  in  that  philosophy  of  the 
mind  in  which  he  was  one  day  to  be  the  nval  of  Plato  and 
Locke,  nor  in  that  knowIe<)ge  of  literature  of  which  he 
was  to  be  among  the  first  polished  critics  of  Germany. 

Some  unexpected  event  occurs  which  gives  the  first 
great  impulse  to  the  mind  of  genius.  Mendelsohn  receiv- 
ed this  from  the  first  companion  of  his  misery  and  his 
studies,  a  man  of  congenial,  but  maturer  powers.  He  was 
a  Polish  Jew,  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  Ortho- 
dox, and  the  calumniated  student  was  now  a  vagrant,  with 

♦  I  com|»osed  the  life  of  Mendelsohn  so  far  back  as  in  1778, 
Ibr  a  perio*lic8l  nublleaiion,  whence  our  late  biorraphers  have 
drawn  their  nr»tices ;  a  juvenile  production,  which  happened 
to  exdte  the  allentltm  of  the  late  Bnrry.  then  not  personally 
known  to  me.  ami  he  has  ri»en  all  the  immortality  hip  poeti- 
cal penril  could  beainwon  ihis-man  ofgeKius,  by  imraMliately 
gladnr  In  his  rlr!«ium  of  genius,  Mn«es  Mendelsohn  shaking 
anils  with  Addisim,  who  wrote  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
relisk)n,  aod  near  Lccke,  the  English  master  of  Msndslsohn*! 
mind. 
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mon  HDubililj  thu  roniludii.     Bm  tlii*  wrui  wu 

{luloaophfrr,  ■  po«l,  &  DmumEUt  lod  ft  iuuieio*ucjB2 
li.Dd>lH>hD,u>di(Unld*j,iiiinitllud<>dtahini«ulH>i;        . 
Man.     ThioKD  lofelber  lo'o  ihs  »ni*  ilIutliDa,  Ihcj  ip-     ("luo^ 

protchad  Hch  oihsrhjihe  nnui  ■^lapdhiiii,  imJoMimi--     '—> 

uciiin^  Ln  th«  onlj  Itnguan  wbidi  M«id«4«Dbn  koni 
Ibe  Pobuder  ToluDianlji  undanoak  hi*  Uianrr  iduntioc 
Thoa  wu  iFsn  one  of  itaa  Dual  nlnordiii4nr  nwcuclr 
bt  tba  hwlarj  tf 


1^  wrilcri  fini  nMj  b  » 


gfomnirs, 


.._     ^ iBighlh 

of  BarliD,  lUiioii  io  raund  « 

CS"!  bu'i™»i 


PliwoTQaT ^ 

Tha  Poludcr,  whoig  dmip  iMlwuhoIj 
bii  heart,  diad— yal  hr  hmd  ml  livad  in  i 
•lecinc  iparlt  thai  lighted  up  tha  >ouL  of 


Two  honaalw  Ha-  I  bit 
(ba  Booalifht  ilraala 

wiih  u  E^fdid  i^ 
UT,  il  wu  a  Habraw 


>1  and  odHn,  oDI  rf  HI* 
'I  waa  KM  d-fiwd,- 
It  praetie*  of  raadiaf  ikl 


tiwug^iiroTDrKiKT 


WM  incapabia  of 


LDgU>«< 


iiuf  Um  idMli 


dibbm,  >  wi£  iha  n 

lacripllomjfriMid..  .       ._  ..       ._^  _. 

aaranl  oT  our  firat  wnlan  hi  Ibcir  fartiOKi  on  Iha  ou  it 

eompuailKHH.  The  fnandi  ef  Tbuown  diaenend  m- 
Ifaiog  bulfaulli  in  bii  aarlj  prodiwliaaa,  ooa  of  rtkk  ka- 
paned  lo  ba  hie  Bsbleil.  iha  •  Wiotri  ;■  Iha;  jw  aii 
diaeara  thai  ihni  abouidad  with  luxuruDcca,  whbaol  bt- 
at  awara  that  tbaj  wara  Iha  luiuriwwaa  of  a  pofl.  Bt 
bad  cnalnd  a  oaw  aehool  in  an — and  appaalcd  Irm  la 


toMaJli 


liw  phdoaophr  oT  hii  igs.  and  the  ■cniui  of  Mfrndelanho 
hid  probaUf  bead  ballaaeimanj'.hidDal  the  iinfuianlT 
^  h..  .imH...  .nd  Iha  r.ui  of  hit  Dund  baaii  delaclsd  '-- 
Thu  Bid  of  thu  phjrncian  w 
lied  fsieial  houra  awrj  day 


:•  'FarfmndelaBdiafi 
ha  loweM  dapib  of  Um 
(or  MilFhoU,  M< 


C 


nablsd  Id  raad  Locke  ii 
arrwigii  ihair  Lalin  oni 


to  aid.     Mandekohn  w 

10  laatch  for  eieij  wor 

W4I  Dbacrrnd  that  ha  did  nol  ao  much  Iraoilata,  m  (ium 
br  tha  furcoof  naditiiiuo. 

Thii  pfndignue  aflori  or  hii  iniallecl  ralardcd  hi)  pr> 
ireia,  but  inrigotaLad  hi»  habil,  a*  tha  taoar,  hj  nuaiiiji 
uaimt  tha  bill,  al  length  counea  with  faeihtf. 

A  aueeaading  afforl  waa  la  raailar  the  hnni  lUMpiUM, 
Md  chieflT  Iha  En|!iih,  that  be  mi  (hi  read  hiitilTaurile 

phvaice  ami  lani^af  aa  wu  ronnin^  itaelT  by  iuelf. 
It  if  curioui  lo  deled,  in  Iha  characlar  of  ffeniua,  (he 

from  Mendeliohn'i  aail/iiimlion,  cenaio  delicle  in  hii 
iniulltcLual  character,  dariTad  from  hie  poTcri7,hi»Jflwiih 
•ducalion.  and  hi>  nunenui  impcdimenU  in  liirraiurE, 
Inherilini  bul  om  lan«ii»ge,  loo  obtolela  and  naked  to 
tarn  lb*  purpoaat  of  nwdarn]ihUa>ophj>,he  perhapiorar- 
Talued  hie  naw  ac(|uiiitioi]*,  and  in  hia  daliRht  of  iinowinj^ 
■■■nj  linKUa^aa,  ba  wiihdiflculljvacapvd  frain  remaininji 

Zl^p«nihng'|M«i|ri^or'woir'!I^8iumKUun,°£i> 
(MUiu  wia  kni  wilhoot  iha  taungt  or  ihe  ikill  la  cnun- 
eipale  IWHf  from  ibiar  niilj  ehaini.     It  wae  mora  Ihan  i 

Al  lenjlh  iha  mind  of  Mendeliohn  anlatned  in  litarar; 
htlarcouna ;  he  became  a  |re(l  and  oripnal  thinker  in 
aanj  beauliful  ■pveubiiont  in  moral  and  crilicil  philnao- 
phj;  whUe  he  had  gradually  bean  creating  *  iljle  wbicli 
£e  critKi  of  Oaimanv  haia  declared  waa  Iheii  Aral  Imni- 
Doiu  model  of  praeie'un  and  aleianee.  Thi»  a  Habraa 
niiranl,  firel  perpleinl  in  Ihe  Toluminoui  labyrinlh  of  J* 
dieial  learning,  in  hie  middlx  ata  oppreiied  !>•  indiganci 


BHluiuda  of  autbuta  ai 
hu  olian  baan  diinnci 


-  -  -.  cal  Tophel,  prtparadof      ., .      

of  Mendelanho   '  Cook,  Beckuuham,  and  a  lou  ke.     W 

aridenea,  ot  ihink  I  hare  eiidanca,  which  >•  ihe  nv 
thing,  I'H  ba  aa  iibiuniia  a>  all  the  nul«  in  Panit.'  Tta 
|)0<il,flf  wannaflacIHini.eoirTilablji  Mllhe  pcrnnam- 
tjciflini  of  hia  laamed  friaoda,  that  Ibaj  watet  lo  abarr  atte, 

a  (indiciiTa  opigrsat  oa  Muh- 


crx 


iierallf,  Ihe  poet,  to 


■ulla,  Injurhna  MiKbell  r  why 
itauir  u  Oij  bUaiing  afa  (• 

rn  '  Iha  planal-Uaitcd  MilchrU*   01 


in  Edinburgh, 


wboipablBlnl 


way  I  would  wriia  pocil)'. 

-  -   '"^ loal  liinifieanl  r 

lad.'     The  '  Mirror,'  wbsn  pabla 
ruIidio.iilj<  rrceived,  a*  all  ■  be 

thor.  WhenSwinintroducxdPamellnlAnJBollinglKl', 
and  to  the  world,  he  obserTca,  in  hie  Journal,  ■  il  ■  p'ta* 
ani  to  lea  ona  who  hanllj  oaned  tat  tnj  ihini  in  IriliB^ 
make  hii  war  here  wilh  a  liLlla  friertdlT  lbfwaid«(. 
Thers  li  nothing  mora  trying  lo  Iha  jiid^nienl  rflM 
fnenili  of  ajroung  man  ol  geniui,  Ihaa  Iha  inrenlion  if  a 

bladdrra  lo  ewim,  Iha  ordinary  crilk  iinki  inio  irralrim- 
ble   diitreae ;    bul  urnally   pronrvncea   againat  wrr^J- 

aTcallence  of  hie  art,  iitt  Mr  Nortiicale,  and  umifd  t 
portrait,  hi*  old  mailer,  tludion,  viewing  ic,  and  parniT' 

painl  10  well  a*  when  ha  lefi  Enrland  :  while  anolhet,  wbc 
coneeinid  no  higher  eicetlrnca  ihan  Knallar,  trealad  iiilk 
aignal  coniempi  ihe  fuiurc  Raphael  of  England, 

If  it  b*  dangeroue  for  a  young  wriler  to  reaign  bi^etf 
to  Iha  Dpiiuona  of  hie  frienda,  ha  ale o  irKin^  aoma  peril  ■ 
lam  wilh  inaiienrion.   What  an  ttnbaryaeaaeiH ' 
a  adniilian.    One  great  meoia  lo  oblain  audi 


srz 


lion,  and  from  tha  nlhen  ha  will  aupply  ihoae  lardy  diK*- 


a  planu  uT  the  Alpa,  no!  alwaye  found  It 


*  In  Hr  Uarray'i  coHmUob  ef  antDfraphlcal  !■ 
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Til>  ant  iliiw  Itie  ;«  ImparlMi  on, 


in  of  ^niuf,  for  ihf 


vrcTHne  ib«o  b^  ch«  imne  d 

Ih  Moatmiuiiiu,  ■  Ed  w  VKrh 

CHAPTER  IV. 


ctnirilr  ilike,  uuT in  pcrpirtuikfiBtBcaime,  ihipinfllieiii- 


Tlio 


I.  Ihs 


d   (ha  I 


oTihii 


rflif.;  in  ih(   ...   ._ 

Mhi,  cni<xt>  of  human  beinfa  vo  ooLj  Irsidi 
ksnllitr**  Mapa;  ihe  plrawim  Ind  iha  •nno       .     . 
n«(ifa  muUiluda  ara  nM  hia,  vvhila  ha  ara  not  obnooa 

■An  lir>nT7,  f  wldin(  id  thair  predominut  intenala.  en 
fiinn  la  that  (Munecl  uibanirji  whkh  Icicli  ihein  wiib  r 

behkii]  in  Ihe  cuhinei  he  qiiili  i  iha  tnin  of  bia  lhan(hl9 

bar,  trn  rwrpa(i:iLlif  earr^Af  bin  oar  of  tha  procaaaioi 
W  or  ihs  Bwa  eo^innaliMiiau.     Ha  ia  lika  alt  aolio 

ni  ■  randan  touch.     Hi)  onKniona  an  rapid,  hia  jgeneri 

lailh  lariij  lonifl  uirrul  prFJudkn;  he  inlatraialca. 
donbta.  ha  b  eauMic ;  <n  a  woti,  ht  thinka  h*  eaafErsf 
whda  h«  ia  al  hia  aludiaa.  SMaatimca,  apparentlj  a  coi 
plaeant  Wttnnvr,  wa  an  mnrtifi^  br  dei«cMnjf  the  abs^ 
Di»n  ;  now  h«  appear*  humbled  ami  apiriOani  ruminati 

hiiueir.an 


kindla,  and  hi)  Icaih  (nub  i  a  Tcrrr  ihakea  bia  apiril  :  i 

BTcn  produced  a  jlifbr  perturbation  oT  the  raculriea.f 

Once  ve  were  nearly  recaiTini  rrooi  tha  hand  tt  |tar;.i 
ilatlr.  Ihe  inn.1  rurioua  akeiehea  oT  tha  tamper,  the  iraar  ibN 
humoura,  tha  delicie*  of  aoal  area  In  iia  ahadovriiit^i 
Tmnt  ihe  warm  a^taa  of  Btima  when  he  hefan  a  diarv  r 

c^ronoLof  *  o''  bia  emotioaa.     It  waa  natural   tor  rae'U   i 


1ar  laak ;  but  auite  imppaaibta  lo  tet  through  it, 
par-book  that  na  conceived  wuuM  hare  rocordi 
■hin|),  tberorora  uima  out  but  a  rer;  imperfect 
Even  Ihat  bule  it  waa  not  thought  proper  (a  firs  nttim. 
Yel  Ihere  wo  riew  a  warm  original  mind,  when  he  Arat 
4tep(  into  ihe  poliahcd  didea  ^  aociefir,  diocorDripf  ihat 
^  couid  no  kn^  ■  pour  out  bit  boaom,  hia  ererj  tbouphl 
ind  floatinf  fancj,  ha  rerj  inmoal  loul,  with  unreaerred 
eonBdrnea   lo  anciiher,  oiihoal   haurd  of  luaing   pan  al 

gaieoidable  unpvrectiana  atlandiDC  human  Daiure.  of  oaa 
day  repenliiu  hia  conBdence.'     Tha  waa  the  firal  laaaon 

a  human  benx,  that  he  boo^ht  a  papei^book  lo  keep 
under  loch  aod  ke^  i  a  aecunijr  al  Wait  equal,  aaja  ba, 
'  to  ibe  boHW  of  any  fnend  whuvrer.'  Let  the  nan 
of  (eniua  ptuM  oiar  Ihe  <ngineDia  of  Ibii '  paper-book  f 
it  will  inatruct  a>  much  aa  anj  04>«i  coofcaion  of  a  crimt- 
■al  M  the  mouiem  ha  ia  to  auffor.  No  man  waa  nun 
afflictod  iriib  that  mBotabla  pnde,  the  inBrnutj  of  attm 
of  imaginuioD,  whidi  oncla  fioni  ila  beal  tnenda  t 
perpeiiKl  reearence  and  acknowlednml  of  ila  powar*. 
Our  Poel,  with  ail  hia  RMhtala  anf  nonalion  br '  Ih* 
RoWe  Glencum,'  waa  'wDundwl  lo  iha  aoul'  b«an**  hii 
Lordahip  ahowad  '  ao  much  illentian,  angroaung  alta»> 
lion,  to  the  onl*  blockbaad  M  laUe  ;  the  whola  conHH 
conaiaiod  of  hia  Lordahip,  Dunderpala,  and  mraelT.'  Tbii 
Dunderpaie,  who  dined  wiih  Lord  Gieneaim.  night  ham 
been  of  more   UBpurtance  lo  the  world  than  em  a  poM ; 

equally  odemled  with  anolher  of  hia  palrcaa,  and  a  litera- 

be  negleclmg  the  irrilaUe  Po.1— '  hr   iha  mere  cticaaa  ol 

pealneaa— or  when   hia  eje  meaaiired  ihe  diO-errBce  tl 

anrenolioa,'  (he  migtal  hare  added,  except  a  good  dad 
of  conlenpl.)  •  wbU  doleaia  fee  bin  or  hia  pomp ealharr 
— '  Dr,  BiaiHa  nnii     ' 


■  of  hia  01 


be  peal  imiaMily  of 

ihni  happy  equality  of  lemper  ao  pren 
nen  of  lelUTB,*  and  which  la  conaena 
(uii^  bit  men  of  the  wodd,  ha*  been  uminllj  retua. 


andure  ita  eoneeraaliai  i  liK  ibia  pnrpoaa  bewu  a 
■e  ineeni  an  Mpedient  In  gal  rid  of  hia  uneuj  aei 

when  perfealjr  uDoeeupied;  nijr  imafinarioa,  filling  ifas 
(aid,  waa  auOcienl  lo  buaj  me.     tl  la  onlj  Ihe  inadin 

'  I  ehil-ehat  al  ibe  rooa,  when  erery  on*  ia  aeaied  face  to 
j  face,  and  only  muring  ihair  lor-—  -t^"- '  — —  ™" 

'  I  BDpport.     Tb«a  tobeafiiiun 


Lf^ring  compi 
He  hit  oil  the  t 


hia  eiiita, loheep  ihe  peaea  wiih  ifio eounlry  giaripa. 


*  ThlaiHibla 
pl^i^  hf  one  0 


m  Ihe  cloaa  ol  Um  iblpm  on  •  Balf.ptalaa,'  hi  Iba  pi 


that  of  n 
progreaa  of  a  man')  capital  i*  ui 
of  the  fame  of  an  auibor,  or  ti 


Dontera  there;  bate  Ibe  learned  man  ia  cnr 
■eaty  dma,  and  there  the  man  of  wit  annoy 

And  are  not  the  Miiletioe,  </  trm  iha  n» 
eneoed  at  eeary  worb  1  oflen  quilled  in  deaj 

be  aame  pMgnant  dell(hl,  '''""""  '"'V'' 

alienee.     Ia  ibe  man  rf  geniua  a  dwcneei 


lelife; 


•  The  rlaea  of  Uter 


ihwMene   Letien, un deacribed  under Ihal  tide bi Ihl) 
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ehildren  W(ore  him.  Th«re  is  a  curioua  letter  in  Sir 
ThomaA  Bmilev'ii  Kemajiii  to  Lord  Bacon,  then  Sir  Fran- 
cia,  where  he  remonftraiei  with  Baatn  on  hit  new  mode  of 
fkUomtpkitinf.  It  •eems  the  fate  of  all  originality  of  think- 
m$  to  be  iminediatHy  oppo<ed ;  no  contemporarv  leeoM 
•qual  to  its  comprehension.  Bacon  was  not  at  all  under- 
■tood  at  home  m  his  own  day ;  his  celebrity  was  confined 
lo  his  History  ofHenr^  VII,  and  to  his  Essays.  In  some 
■nptiblished  letters  I  nnd  Sir  Edward  Coke  whtinf  very 
miserable,  but  very  bitter  verses,  on  a  copy  of  the  instau- 
nuio  presented  to  him  by  Bacon,  and  even  James  I,  de- 
daring  that,  hke  God*s  power,  *  it  passeth  beirond  all  un- 
derstanding.' When  KepU-r  published  bis  work  onConets. 
the  first  rational  one,  it  was  condemned  even  by  the  learned 
themselves  as  extravagant.  We  see  the  learned  Selden 
signing  his  recsntation;  and  long  aAerwards  the  propriety 
of  his  argument  on  Tithes  fully  allowed ;  the  aged  GtaUleo 
4NI  his  knees,  with  his  hand  on  the  Gospels,  abjuring,  as 
ahsurdities,  errors,  and  heresies,  the  philosophical  truths 
M  bad  ascertained.  Harvey,  in  his  eightieth  year,  did 
Boi  live  to  witness  his  treat  discovery  established.  Adam 
Smith  was  reproached  by  the  economivts  for  having  bor- 
rowed his  system  from  them,  as  if  the  mind  of  genius  does 
■oC  borrow  little  parts  to  create  its  own  vast  views.  The 
freat  Sydenham,  by  the  independence  and  force  of  hit 
l^ius,  so  highly  provoked  the  malignant  emu'at'on  of  his 
nvals,  that  they  conspired  to  have  him  banished  otit  of  the 
College  as  *  guilty  of  medicinal  heresy.'  Such  is  the  fate 
of  men  of  getuus,  who  advance  a  century  beyond  their  coo- 
temporaries! 

Is  our  man  of  genius  a  learned  author  1  Erudition  is  a 
thirst  which  its  fountains  have  never  satiated.  What 
volumes  remain  to  ofien !  What  manuscript  but  makes 
Bis  heart  palpitate!  There  is  no  measure,  no  term  in  re- 
Mtrches,  which  every  new  fact  may  alter,  and  a  date  may 
dissolve.  Truth !  thou  fascinating,  but  severe  mistress ! 
thy  adorers  are  often  broken  down  in  thy  servitude,  per- 
Ibrming  a  thousand  unregarded  task-works;*  or  now 
winding  thee  through  thy  labyrinth,  with  a  single  thread 
oAeo  unravelling,  and  now  feeling  their  way  in  darkness, 
dkwbtAil  if  it  be  thyself  they  are  touching.  The  man  of 
orudition,  after  hit  elaborate  work,  is  exposed  to  the  fatal 
iMnissions  of  wearied  vigilance,  or  the  accidental  know- 
ledge of  some  inferior  mind,  and  always  to  the  taste,  what- 
ever it  chance  to  be,  of  the  public. 

The  favourite  work  of  Newton  was  his  Chronology, 
which  he  wrote  over  fifteen  times ;  but  desisted  from  its 
publication  during  his  life-time,  from  the  ill  usage  he  had 
received,  of  which  he  gave  several  instances  to  Pearce, 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  same  occurred  to  Sir 
lohn  Marsham,  who  found  himself  accused  as  not  being 
friendly  to  revelation.  When  the  learned  Pocock  pub- 
Tished  a  specimen  of  his  translation  of  Abulpharagius,  an 
Arabian  nistorisn,  in  1649,  it  excited  great  interest,  but 
when  he  published  his  complete  version,  in  1663,  it  met 
with  no  encouragement ;  in  the  course  of  those  thirteen 
years,  the  genius  of  the  times  had  changed ;  oriental  studies 
were  no  longer  in  request.  Thevenot  then  could  not  find 
a  book-seller  in  London  or  at  Amsterdam  to  print  his 
Abulfeda,  nor  another,  learned  in  Arabian  lore,  his  history 
of  Saladine. 

*  Look  on  a  striking  picture  of  these  thoussnd  task-works, 
eoloiireil  by  his  litemry  paiier,  of  Le  Orsnd  D^Aussy,  the  li- 
terary antiqiinry.  who  could  never  finish  his  very  curious 
work,  oil  *  The  History  of  the  private  life  of  the  French.' 

*  Endowed  with  a  couraire  at  fill  proofs,  with  health,  which 
till  then  was  unaltered,  and  with  excess  of  labour  has  greatly 
chaneed,  I  devoted  myself  to  write  the  lives  of  the  Isarneo, 

I  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Renouncing  all  kinds  of  pleasure, 
working  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  exfTBCtiug,  ceaselessly 
ccpyinir ;  after  thl»  sad  life,  I  now  wished  to  draw  breath, 
turn  over  whet  I  had  amassed,  nnd  arrange  iu  I  found  myself 
porae«flcd  of  many  thouMnds  of  bulletins,  of  which  the  loniren 
did  not  rxcped  mnny  lines.  At  the  ^ieht  of  llils  frightful 
chaos,  from  which  I  was  to  form  a  reffular  hirtory,  I  must 
cor.fes-*  that  I  phudilrred ;  I  felt  mvsclf  fcr  some  lime  In  a 
siup'>r  and  depresulon  of  spirits ;  and  now  actually  that  I  have 
finished  this  work,  I  cannot  endure  the  rerollection  of  that 
moment  of  alrm,  without  a  fecline  of  involuntary  terror. 
What  a  hnsiiies"  is  iliifi.  gooti  God,  of  a  compiler !  in  truth  it 
h  too  much  comlemncd :  it  merits  w)m«!  rcganl.  At  Irnmh  I 
reeained  courage.  I  returned  to  my  rc^enrches :  I  havt*  c'>m- 
pletetl  mv  plan,  thoueh  every  <l!iy  I  waj*  forccil  tt  a«M,  toror- 
rect.  to  chanire  my  fiwi^  a«  well  as  mv  l<!c<i«:  ^ir  limes  has 
my  hand  recopietlmy  worlr,  and  howrvrr  fatifftiinsr  ihij«  may 
be,  it  certainly  is  not  that  portion  ot  my  task  which  has  C(>8t 
memoei.* 


The  reputation  of  a  writer  of  taste  is  oubjected  to 
diflicuities  than  any  other.  Every  day  we  dMiervc,  d  a 
work  of  genius,  that  those  parts  wbicb  have  ail  the  nt»' 
nessof  the  soil,  and  as  such  are  must  liked  by  its  admarm^ 
are  the  most  criticised.  Modest  critics  shelter  liieiBselws 
under  that  general  amnesty  too  fireely  granted,  that  lasias 
are  allowed  lodiflTer;  but  we  should  approximate  mmk 
nearer  to  the  truth  if  we  say  that  but  few  of  mankind  aie 
capable  of  relishing  tbe  beautiful,  with  that  enlarged  taste, 
which  comprehends  all  the  forms  of  feeling  whu^  g^ium 
may  assume ;  forms  which  may  even  at  times  be  awi^ 
ciated  with  defects.  Would  our  author  delight  with  iks 
style  of  taste,  of  imagination,  of  passioa  7  a  path  opcas 
strewed  with  roses,  Init  his  feet  ble«d  oo  their  invisifals 
thorns.  A  man  of  genius  compoeea  in  a  atate  of  ioielko» 
tual  eniotiuo,  and  the  magic  of  hiv  atyle  consists  of  the 
movements  of  the  soul,  but  the  lut  of  conducting  liwss 
movements  is  separate  from  the  feeling  which  inmirsi 
them.  The  idea  in  the  mind  is  not  always  to  be  fami 
under  the  pen.  The  artist's  conception  often  bnaiksi 
not  in  bis  pencil.  He  toils,  and  repeatedly  toils,  to  tkrov 
into  our  niinds  that  sympathy  with  which  we  bang  essr 
tiie  illusion  of  his  pages,  and  become  himseif.  A  great 
author  is  a  great  artist ;  if  the  hand  cannot  leave  tbe  pw- 
ture,  how  much  beauty  will  he  undo  !  yet  still  he  is  liagww 
ing,  still  strengthening' the  weak,8liU  subdu'ng  the  danag, 
still  searching  for  that  single  idea  which  awakens  so  masy 
in  others,  while  often,  as  it  once  happened,  the  dash  «f 
despair  hangs  the  foam  on  the  horse's  nostrils.  Tbe  art 
of  composition  is  of  such  slow  attainment,  tha:  a  naa  af 
genius,  late  in  life,  may  discover  how  its  secret  conceab 
itself  in  the  haUt.  V^hea  Fox  meditated  on  a  history 
which  should  last  with  the  language,  he  met  his  evil  fc- 
nius  in  this  new  province :  the  rapidity  and  the  fire  of  hn 
elocution  were  extinguished  by  a  pen  unron^ecrated  kjr 
long  and  previous  study ;  he  saw  tnat  he  cfnild  not  class 
with  the  great  historians  of  every  great  pe«iple ;  be  coat- 
plained,  while  he  mourned  over  the  fragment  of  geans, 
which,  after  such  zealous  preparation,  he  dared  nut  eoM> 
plete!  Rousseau  has  glowingly  deacribed  the  ceasrlrss 
inouietude  by  which  he  obtained  the  seductive  ekiqueiics 
of  nis  style,  and  has  said  that  with  whatever  talent  a  wui 
may  be  Dorn,  the  art  of  writing  is  not  easily  obtained.  His 
existing  manuscripts  display  more  erasures  than  Pope's, 
and  show  his  eagerness  to  set  down  his  first  tKnu^hii, 
and  his  art  to  raise  them  to  the  impassioned  strle  of  his 
iroa^nation.  The  memoir  of  Gibbon  was  com|>osed  sevca 
or  nine  times,  and  after  all,  was  left  unfinished.  Borat^ 
anxiety  in  finishing  his  poems  was  great :  *  ail  my  poetry,' 
says  he,  *  is  the  effect  of  easy  composition,  but  of  laboripoi 
correction.' 

Pope,  when  employed  on  the  Iliad,  found  it  not  only  o»> 
ctipy  his  thoughts  by  day,  but  haunting  his  dream  hf 
night,  and  once  wished  himself  hanged,  to  gi't  rid  of  Ho* 
mer:  and  that  he  experienced  often  such  liierarv  agnues, 
witness  his  descr.plion  of  the  depressions  and  eltvatnot 
of  genius, 

Who  pants  for  glory,  finds  but  short  repose, 
A  breath  revives  hire,  or  a  breath  o'erihrows  !* 

Thus  must  the  days  of  a  great  author  be  passed  hi  »ft* 
hours  as  unremitting*  and  exhausting  as  those  of  the  arii- 
aan.  The  world  are  not  always  aware,  that  to  sons, 
meditation,  composition,  and  even  conversation,  mar  in* 
flict  pains  undetected  bv  the  eye  and  the  tenderness  of 
frienaship.  Whenever  llousseau  passed  a  morning  it 
company,  he  tells  us  it  was  observed  that  in  the  evemag 
he  was  dissatisfied  and  distressed  ;  and  John  Huiitor,  ia 
a  mixed  company,  found  conversation  fatigued,  inrieadof 
amusing  him.  Hawkswot^h,  in  the  second  paper  of  ibo 
Adventurer,  has  composed,  from  his  own  feelings,  an  elo- 
quent comparative  estimate  of  intellectual  and  corporeal 
labour  ;  it  may  console  the  humble  mechanic. 

The  anxiouii  uncertainly  of  an  author  for  his  composi- 
tions resembles  that  of  a  lover  when  he  has  writtt- n  to  a 
miwtress,  not  yet  decided  on  his  claims :  he  repents  kb 
labour,  for  he  thinks  he  has  written  too  much,  w  hi:e  he  b 
mortified  at  recollecting  that  he  had  omitted  some  things 
which  he  imasines  would  have  secured  the  ohjcct  of  ius 
wihhes.  Madame  de  Stael,  who  has  oftrn  eiitrr»-d  mte 
feelings  familiar  to  a  literarv  and  political  faniilv.  in  a 
parellel  bfiween  ambition  with  genius,  has  di^tirgiiifdied 
them  in  this,  that  while  '  ambition  prrnrrrrfa  m  the  desire 
of  acquiring  power,  genius  ^oigs  of  itself.  Gt-ntui*  m  the 
I  midst  of  society  is  a  pain,  an  internal  fever  w  bich  wooU 
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require  to  b«  traated  at  a  real 


if  the  records  of 


flury  did  not  soTien  the  sufferings  it  |irodueee.' 

Thesi-  monienis  of  aniiety  often  darken  the  brifhteet 
bours  of  j^enius.  Racine  had  extreme  aensibiiity  ;  the 
pain  inBicied  br  a  seirere  criiicism  outweighed  all  the  ap- 
plause he  receiired.  He  seems  to  hare  fell,  what  he  was 
often  reproached  with,  that  his  Greeks,  his  Jews,  and  his 
Turks  were  all  inmates  of  Versailles.  He  had  two  cri- 
lies,  who,  like  our  Dennis  with  Pope  and  Addison,  regularw 
1^  d>*22ed  his  pieces  as  they  appeared.  Comeille's  objec- 
tions he  would  attribute  to  jealousy— at  his  burlesqued 
pieces  at  the  Italisji  theatre,  he  wiiuld  smile  outwardly, 
thoujjh  sick  at  heart,— but  his  son  inibrmi  us,  that  a  stroke 
of  raillery  from  his  witty  friend  Chapelle,  whoee  pleasant- 
ry scarcely  concealed  its  bitterness,  sunk  mure  deeply 
into  his  heart  than  the  burlesques  at  the  Italian  theatre,  the 
protest  of  Gorneitle,  and  the  iteration  of  the  two  Dennises. 
The  life  of  Tasso  abounds  with  pictures  of  a  complete  ex- 
haustion of  this  kind  ;  his  contradictory  critics  had  per^ 
piezed  him  with  the  most  inirica'c  literary  discussions,  and 
{trobably  occasioned  a  mental  alienation.  We  find  in  one 
cf  his  letters  that  he  repents  the  composition  of  his  great 
poem,  f{>r  although  his  own  taste  approved  of  that  marvel- 
iQjis,  which  still  fbrms  the  nobler  part  of  its  creation,  yet  he 
c<  ttfesses  that  his  critics  have  decided  that  the  history  of 
his  hero  QiNifrey  required  another  species  of  conduct. 
*  I  fence,*  cries  libe  unhappy  bard,  *  doubu  vex  me  ;  but 
for  the  past  and  what  is  done.  I  know  of  no  remedy' ;  and 
he  lon^s  to  precipitate  the  publication  that  *  he  may  be  de- 
lirct'ed  from  misery  and  agony.'  He  solemnly'  swears 
that  *  did  not  the  circumstances  of  my  situation  compel  me, 
I  would  not  print  it,  even  perhaps  during  my  life,  I  so 
muf  h  dottSt  of  its  success.'  Such  was  that  painful  state 
of  fear  and  doubt,  ez|i«rienced  by  the  author  of  the  *  Jeni- 
■alem  Delivered'  when  he  gave  it  to  the  world  ;  a  state  of 
■uspense,  amone  the  children  of  imarination,  of  which 
none  are  more  liable  to  participate  in,  than  the  too  censi- 
tive  artist.  Ai  Florence  m%y  still  be  viewed  the  many 
works  begun  axd  abandoned  by  the  genius  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  ;  thev  are  jreserved  inviolate  ;  *  so  sacred  is  the  ler^ 
rot  of  Michael  Vngelo's  eeniiM  ."  exclaims  Forsyth.  Tet 
these  work4  art  lot  always  to  be  considered  as  failures  of 
the  chisel ;  the)  appear  rather  to  have  been  rejected  by 
eomins  short  of  the  artist's  first  conceptitm*.  An  interest- 
inff  domestic  story  has  been  preserved  of  Qesner,  who  so 
BcalouHly  devoted  his  f  raver  and  his  pencil  to  the  arts,  b*it 
His  sensibility  was  ever  strufgling  after  that  ideal  excel- 
lence he  ciMiid  not  attain  ;  oAen  he  sunk  into  fits  of  meU 
nneholv,  and  gentle  as  he  was,  the  tenderness  of  his  wife 
nnd  frienHs  could  not  sfioth  his  distempered  feelings  ;  it 
was  nereMary  to  abandon  him  to  his  own  thoughts,  till 
after  a  loui;  abstinence  from  his  neelected  works,  in  a  lucid 
moment,  some  accident  occasioned  him  to  return  to  them. 
In  one  of  these  hypochondria  of  genius,  after  a  long  interw 
Tal  of  despair,  one  morning  at  breakfast  with  hb  wife,  his 
eve  fixed  on  one  of  his  pictures  ;  it  was  a  group  of  faimt 
with  voun?  shepherds  dancing  at  the  entrance  of  a  cavern 
shaded  with  vines  ;  his  eye  appeared  at  length  to  glisten  ; 
mnd  a  su'lden  return  to  good  humour  broke  oat  in  this  live- 
If  aposrronhe,  *  Ah !  see  those  playful  children,  they  alwaya 
dbnce  !*  This  was  the  moment  of  g«iely  and  inspiration, 
and  he  flew  to  his  forsaken  easel. 

La  Harpe,  an  author  by  profession,  obsenroi,  that  as  it 
has  been  shown,  that  there  are  some  maladies  peculiar  to 
artists,— there  are  also  sorrows  which  are  peculiar  to 
them,  and  which  the  world  can  neither  pity  nor  soften,  be- 
cause they  do  not  enter  into  their  experience.  The  que- 
rulous lansua^e  of  so  many  men  of  genius  has  been  some- 
times attributed  to  causes  very  different  from  tho  real 
ones,— the  mo<Yt  fortunate  live  to  see  their  talents  con- 
tested and  their  best  works  decried.  An  autlior  with 
eertain  critics  seems  much  in  the  situation  of  Benedict, 
vrhen  he  exclaimed—'  Hang  me  in  a  bottle,  like  a  cat,  and 
shoot  at  me  ;  and  he  that  hits  me,  let  him  be  clapped  on 
the  shoulder,  and  called  Adam!*  Assuredly  many  an 
author  has  sunk  into  his  grave  without  the  consciousness 
of  havinf  obtained  that  fame  for  which  he  had  in  vain 
sacrificed  an  arduous  life.  The  too  feeling  Smollet  has 
left  this  testimony  to  posterity.  *  Had  some  of  those,  who 
are  f^eased  to  call  themselves  my  friends,  been  at  any 
pains  to  deserve  the  character,  and  told  me  ingeniously 
what  I  had  to  expect  in  the  capacity  of  an  mmifur,  I  should 
b  all  probab'.Htv,  have  spared  myself  the  tnemUbU  ItAomr 
and  dWsfrin  I  have  since  undergone.'  And  Smollet  was 
a nopamr  writer!  Pope's  solomB  dodaratioa  la  tho  pro* 
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face  to  his  collected  .works  comes  by  no  m.faiis  short  sf 
Smollet's  avowal.  Hume'.^  phil<>s(»phicai  indiflersnce  could 
often  suppress  that  irritability  which  Pope  and  dmoUet 
fully  iodiiiBed.  But  were  the  feelings  of  Hume  more  i^ 
tuse,  or  did  his  temper,  gentle  as  it  was  const itunonally, 
bear,  with  a  saintly  patience,  the  mortifications  his  literary 
life  so  long  endured  1  After  recomposing  two  of  his  works, 
which  incurred  the  same  neglect  in  their  altered  form,  ho 
raised  the  most  sanguine  hofies  of  his  history,— but  he  tella 
us,  *  mieerable  was  my  disappointment !'  The  reasoning 
Hume  once  proposed  changing  his  name  and  hie  country 
and  althoufh  he  never  dei|^ed  to  reply  to  his  opponents, 
yet  they  haunted  him ;  ai.d  an  evo-witness  has  thus  de« 
scribed  the  irritated  author  discovering  in  conversati«*n  his 
suppressed  resentment—*  His  iurcible  mode  of  expression, 
the  brilliant  quick  movements  of  his  eyes,  and  the  gestures 
of  his  body,'— 4hese  betrayed  the  pangs  of  contempt,  or 
of  aversion !  Erasmus  once  revived  to  abandon  for  ever 
his  favourite  literary  pursuits ;  *  if  thb,'  he  exclaimed,  al- 
luding to  his  adversaries,  *  if  this  be  the  fruits  of  all  my 
youthful  labours  !'— 

Parties  confederate  against  a  man  of  genius,  as  hap- 
pened to  Comeille,  to  D'Avenant*  and  Muton,  and  a  Pra> 
don  and  a  Settle  carry  away  the  meed  of  a  Racine  and  a 
Dryden.  It  was  to  support  the  drooping  spirit  of  his  friend 
Racine  on  the  opposition  nused  agamst  Pbndra,  that 
Boileau  addressed  to  him  an  epistle  on  the  utility  to  bo 
drawn  from  the  jeaknisy  of  the  envious.  It  was  more  to 
the  world  than  to  his  country,  that  Lord  Bacon  appealed,, 
by  a  frank  and  noble  conception  in  his  will,—*  For  my 
name  and  memory,  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitaUe  speecheo, 
and  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  age.*  The  calm  dig* 
niiy  of  the  historian  De  Thou,  amidst  the  passions  of  his 
times,  confidently  expected  that  justice  from  po9terity 
which  hu  own  age  refused  to  his  early  and  his  late  labour : 
that  great  man  was,  however,  compelled,  by  his  injured 
feelings,  to  compose  a  poem,  under  the  name  of  another, 
to  serve  as  his  apology  against  the  intolerant  Court  of 
Rome,  and  the  factious  politicians  of  France;  it  was  a 
noble  subterfuge  to  which  a  treat  genitis  was  forced.  The 
acquaintances  of  the  poet  Collins  probably  complained  of 
his  wayward  humours  and  irritability  ;  but  how  could  they 
sympathize  with  the  secret  mortification  of  the  port  for 
having  failed  in  his  Pastorals,  imagining  that  they  were 
cfMnrKxed  on  wrong  principles ;  or  with  a  secret  agony  of 
iir»ui.  I>«irning  with  his  own  hands  his  unsold,  but  immortal 
O  ies  ?  Nor  must  we  forget  here  the  dignified  complaint 
of  the  Rambler,  with  which  be  awfully  closes  his  work,  m 
appealing  to  posterity. 

In  its  solitary  occupations,  geimus  contracts  its  pecult* 
arities,  and  in  that  sensibilitv  which  accompanies  it,  that 
loftiness  of  spirit,  those  quioi  jealousies,  those  exoesvivo 
affecticaa  and  aversions,  which  view  every  thins,  as  it 
passes  in  its  own  ideal  worM,  and  rarely  as  it  exists  in  tho 
mediocrity  of  reality.  This  irritabilitv  of  genius  is  a  ma* 
lady  which  has  raged  even  among  philosophers ;  we  must 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  the  poetical  temperament. 
They  have  abandoned  their  country,  they  have  changed 
their  name,  they  have  punished  themselves  with  exile  in 
the  rage  of  their  disorder.  Descartes  sought  in  vain, 
even  in  his  secreted  hfe,  a  refuge  for  his  genius ;  he  thouxhf 
himself  persecuted  in  France,lie  thought  himself  calumni- 
ated among  strangers,  ami  he  went  and  died  in  Sweden  ;, 
and  little  did  that  man  of  genius  think,  that  his  country* 
men,  would  beg  to  have  his  ashes  restored  to  them.  Humo 
once  proposed  to  change  his  name  and  country,  and  I  be- 
lieve  did.  The  ^reat  poetical  genius  of  our  times  has 
openly  alienated  himself  from  the  land  of  his  brothers  ;  he 
becomes  immortal  in  the  language  of  a  people  whom  he 
would  contemn  ;  he  accepts  with  ingratitude  the  fame  he 
loves  more  than  life,  anH  he  w  only  truly  great  who  on  that 
spot  of  earth,  whoee  genius,  when  he  is  no  more,  will  con* 
template  on  hb  shade  in  Anger  and  in  sorrow. 

Thus,  the  sUte  of  authorship  is  not  friendly  to  ecoallt/ 
of  temper ;  and  in  those  various  humours  incidental  to  it, 
when  authors  are  often  affected  deeply,  while  the  causo 
escapes  all  perception  of  sympatic,  at  those  moments  tbo 
lightest  injury  to  the  feelings,  which  at  another  time  would 
make  no  impression,  may  produce  even  fury  in  the  warm 
temper,  or  the  corrodinc  chsfirin  of  a  self  wounded  spirit. 
These  are  moments  which  claim  the  tenderness  of  friend* 
ship,  animated  by  a  high  esteem  for  the  intellectual  excel- 
lence of  this  man  of  genius,— not  the  general  intercourso 

*  See  *  Quarrels  of  Authors,'  Vol.  II,  on  the  esoMsracj  ol 
■svsra)  wUm  against  D*Avsoaot,  a  grsai  genhia 
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ir  aeaicf  *,— got  Ih*  ininMibiliiT  ot  Ihs  dull,  Mr  lb*  l*nlT 

Hra  at  fwiui  «»  adaii  nnmeed  anli'  *b>ra  ihsr 

.u  E^  ih<ir  onlinn  i  IbuIIkiu.I  IH-Ln..  »  Ihi.  ro- 

I  ill  hxioTY,  lti<T  uc  meii!     Ewmui 

La  Lhfi  grtftl  figurn  in  tApvmtwj-mak, 

titt  whan  DcH  Htn  u  ■  diilucn.  Tlwir 

!  aTdiKFrnini  itina  qualiUM.     Tbs  <j«- 
4FV  [b«  cofitolatuii  oT  liu  ikincu. 

CHAPTER  V. 


•,;c 


Ml;  pniruli,  Ihs  Agt 
«r  |rMl  icaiiu  fau  piHid ;  uid  squihlf  of  ulmlrn  rEgsi 

tandad  Ihe  lUpirBceaaf  gciuut,  but  haim  Iwi  ihn  ioisaii- 

Th«  fouiMten  of  Ntlionil  LiUr^iarr  u^  A^^plitl^d 
their  iniulUfd  iluiliei  in  Ihn  full  ii>itr|,ciidcncear  ihtit 
■ind  Slid  tht  dntnlnwaicnl  of  Ihcir  inTcnim  tvrnUf. 
TIiF  in»rter-«piriu  who  crom  in  rnocb,  Ihe  invanion, 
lifcd  »I  periodi  "h«n  Ihoj  iuhcnioj  noihiii;  rroni  (h«r 
pndKsuan ;  ia  KduiioD  Oitj  Mood  apvt,  Iha  mliltrj 
lifhl*  «r  [hair  (is. 

Al  laDph,  wtMO  •  paopla  hata  cmarggd  lo  (torr,  ind  • 
nlanl  raiululion  hu  obuiaad,  b*  4  raura  unUvnn  lifhl  ot 
knawlfllge  comtni  from  ill  lidH,  iha  i^DJua  of  lori^tj 
bacomiH  graitvr  ihtq  (ha  faniui  of  (ha  lodividual  t  beace, 

tarroijna   with   iDCierj,  Iha   InurlineH    and   raeincaa   ot 

An  mcMiirn  induLgffncH  in  rha  plaaiurel  uT  BDnU!  Jifs  cofH 

[i  unf  ht  a  qitfliiiDa  wheLhsr  rbe  ]Licr«i7  man  and  tha 

■iih  the  moiAfrj  oT  Prmeu*,  ihojr  Inia  ihair  nwn  by  all 


ladift  ara  crowdad,  hara  prnjucpd  only  Oathy  fra^mfnti, 
— rffimf,  and  nut  w.irka.  Il  ia  iwluctiiHi,  anditni'rawanl, 
which  mr  ^  faahiiinabt*  tncialT  olTera  Iha  man  of  true  (a. 


alfumiiwinaa 


.«q.-U^« 


AiwIhET,  who  had  pvat  eiparwnra  of  Iba  voild  ui4 
hlfr«rura,t  ohaarrai,  ihal  liierary  men  (and  ariHi]  m* 
aa  inlrrcouraa  with  iha  peal  from  m  rrfiornaH  </■« 
l<m>i  ihejara  pcrpaiuallr  waa'inx  ■  canfirQwiiaoefrkv 
DWii  lalanlnin  ihe  Dpininu  of  Mhrra.  (fbr  ifaivmaias^ 
u  all  limaa,  vary  mially  and  nrj  Hiroillj  diiaiDiihiHIhf* 
r^wtalHw;)  for  ihii  puquw,  ihey  rrtguin  jud(n  lA 
einllir  anlighlanrd  loapprFciau  Ibrir  lakoii,  but  whi* 
DMaiareiaa1«pniplniin(ajuilanieal.  Nnwlhawt* 
ae(lythailuaiifihap:iKralitT  of  Ihefreat,  (or  pni^ri 

oaly  lima  In  acquinlhat  decree  dT  lifhl  which  njoaiA 
(Hani  ID  aal  at  ean  iha  fean  nf  ihcH  clainwMa  of  itwK 
Thair  tapr  Taoily  a  iwira  (moHU  ihu  d.bcai»,  vda 
wTllnif  to  acnnt  an  UKanaa  Ira  durmMe  Ihu  ambiBa. 

Tha  babiludaa  of  irniin,  twfnre  it  birt  iu  frrahanaa 
ihia  HKirly,  ara  the  mnukt  in  whieb   tha  chanenr  ia  ra«: 


nthai 


anofao. 


ThM 

rgy  only  iprinfEiBr  froai  iha  full  an.  cfil. 

' -■-  «  drrmd  IS  iFTfl  hiw 

u>d  lalani  miuirrd  la 
a    A«ka    of  thanrlna, 


haart."   La>  .ha^man'of  >>.{;»' 
aalf  la  Ibal  madioc  '  ' 

RIdiculE  ia  iha  ahad 
nf  tha  nan  of  pnn 


.bado-y  moHiar,  .hirj,  .p,.^ 
.  iRifMliabla  lo  ba  «ra.pad,  .hila  iha  ai^  aa. 
uph,  imwDundad  by  a  waapnu.  JEnr.aa  »h 
a  Iha  innnlnf  mnnolen   uiuiMkad.  and  tbij 


aiudy,  MadiiBilon,  and 


rydiniac 


d  Iha 


,    III  I 


■wn  iif  (anina  ahall  caaae  la  int 
ml ;  ha  will  ba  aoutht  Inr  with  enthiiaiaam,  but 
«iean«  rrom  hia  esrlain  file. — that  ••(  b*enniiii 
tn  hia  (iratendad  idmiirn.  Tha  coiibilantwl  co 
Racinain  hii  ann  la   nmarkible.     'Do  not   I 

hut  I  amuaa  than  abwit  mailan   ihpy  lika  10  li 


hIiii  ttl- 


ilu  Iha  ihUtra,  Iha 


nrj  charadar  encamiarinf  iha  iiprp^fiial  diffioihy  of  a|H 

■I  t  cartaincomar  of  tha  nrtirnpniia.  whahaTB  lonr  fan- 
Marieinir  rallad  ihrmaalwa  '  Tha  Word,'  ihai  inor«  ctifni. 

■I  lho«nnni»'e^lXriiT  of  Fb^m,  ih^l^arB  PhUl'  ra- 
plled, '  I   hara  paanad  inr  aaara  31  nydrnli.'     Ani]  haa 


in™™.h,  1; 


bath,    abiiacfhi.^ 

him  "J^™ 

K» 

polial    d 

crowd..    Ifba 

».  ha  -in  ba 

«««.     And 

a  af  Ihia  da 

met 

whoh«| 

^tlfa! 

e,  or  .midai  „«H,  » 

"•king  « 

Ht 

Hit   bimaalf.     W*tt, 

chad 

.^ 

the  far* 

Had 

adonw. 

of 

ha  paal 

Eari  nf  Chu. 

racnlicad  a 

nrj 

pi' 

awiraof 

■orial  lift,  ma 

•n'T, 

of 

■ndihaEul 

enurae  wiih  anciatv,  kr  ba  aaaj,  whrn  Ur  waa  T0*nif  ba 


bnra ;  tha  workinp  of  thrir  imafiiuE 
amancipallnf  Ihafn,  and  ana  daap 
pToudk  inmilaiad  iham  amnnf  iha  mi 
of  Ihcir  rank.  Thay  prcacrrcd  unbrn 
cbaraeiar,  in  cnnaianihi  aacapine  fr 
$peeiaele  of  aocicty,hy  ircqiiant  intarT 
ia  nn  Iriaiat  nb«rTaiion  of  anolhcr 


linaa  of  fraliai 
waainnad  trAn 
iha  unity  aftbw 


thamannfiha  wnrMandlbolilcrarvcharaciar.  walimlB 
a  phiioMphar  aaalcd  nn  a  throne.  Tha  ralabraiad  Jaliu 
alainrd  iha  in|icrial  purpla  whh  an  anihorV  ink :  and  whoi 

ha  atiihtad  Iha  plaudii.  of  thait  ibraira,  ba  abb^wlbn 
danran  and  thair  hnriH'aerni.  be  waa  abaiinmi  aaaa  al 
a  faniial,  and  parneli^ally  incomipt,  admoniihcd  thi<  difi- 
aipatad  paa|ile  of  ihair  imnimi*  abanrionmanl  of  ihc  la» 
of  Ih'ir  HHinlrr.  Thay  libelled  tha  Emparor  and  pal» 
lanihr  lampnnnad  hia  heard,  wbicb  ihr  pliitivn|ihar  «rt> 

ioinllici>ah(rpcr|HiniahnicnI,  pnnicd  al  Iham  hb  aalin 
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of  '  I  he  MiHpo^nn,  or  ih*  Antiuchiui 
Beard.'  when  amidit  ihs  irnn^  ind  in 
akonATch  be*  luwi  on  hinaeir  many  eiq 


tha  Bnemi  ofiha  i  et  trmh  i 
itile  kmt  indindual  '  b*  maj 


h  in  Orapart  bealta 


:^j:.r7i 


dvigeror  flinkiBf  iDIo  pedanrrj  or 
HI  fulnq*  of  kii0«led;;B,  or  be  bu^ 


repremiLfl  hii  poi'd  queliiiea  «■  ao  muij  eitriTH^aucie*.  '  the  coldiftrdiiteai  tf  dFcmflp,  ihe  alhct  bftlucui^iefKei^ 
Bui,  in  Ihn  pLeasanfnr  t»f  ■eif-n-prrtieniion,  he  hiu  ihA  uciim  aad  eudoiir!  even  obacnriij  maj  ariae  from  dw 
railed  to  ihow  lh»  hthi  and  corrupt  people  ihu  ho  cxM  ',  want  uf  prerioua  knawledp  m  the  Ibteiwr.  But  abma 
■M  pnuib'y  reaenMo  Uiem.     The  annapliiiKia  oT  liia     all,  what  odendi  »  that  fnedboi  of  opiDien,  which  ■  maa 

him  <•>  iwerTs  from  the  una  righl  war,  wiih  Ihe  unhickT     liirFiuThit  ra»;  that  intraeiable  obelinaGT  which  mayb* 


IE  U  Mid    to  bri  a  wcina 

iiDiyxiiiieraniAeKw^ 
mclj  diffirruh,  npeciallj 


L-'wmv  ■freamnr  pnfujlar  npinjini,  and  djvidefl  ihem  bf 

he  coTlnion.     Poor  Burnt  could  mnr  aecouDI  lo  hiiiiHH 

lioul)!     why  ■  Ihoiiih  when  he  hid  a  nind  bn  *ai  [ireltj  irnerall  j 

ibr  lor  I  belored,   he    could   iirfrr  ^Et  ihe    an  of  ciminandini 

fitudli  I  in  whaiSiemacalle 'thai  oiideralrappiiif  nnneoFdiacn- 
n  an  apt,'  he  eaje,  ■  lo  a  taptuM  fiHfiu.' 
irkaWe  Ihaltba  coDTeraatHjoiaii  Iwn  rivals 

habile,     proved  ihemaelna  lobe  Ihe aUrr wnren.   He  whoaelaiH 


utfinve  Gohnire,  hliich  melt  iwaj  in  the  rainbow  oT  o 
renaiion  ;  thai  Hrnn,  or  nxrabuliFT  of  fuhifm.  thi 
.emiaud  fihnnoTlhe. 


I  he  chuck  lUie  Ihenf  |  lin.e ;  luch 
le  fraihirod  kin^  will  '  Iheie  can  iti 


eaimcl  coumcrael  Ihe  ■tU'ljr  of  m-ife  than  rhirty  jeara, 
irtien  it  has  bc«n  imbibed  with  no  mrieh  altenti'in.'  Men 
ot  feniua  aro  uauaLyaot  praclieed  in  the  minuter  alien- 

bnfhint  fraceanfLaed  ChriierlMld.     Plato  inicniauilr 


wiiiiFi)  down,  ID  be  Rid  with  ihe  Hme  rietight 
of  ihrir  ideaa,  the  tinlence  of  their  mBniima, 


nteafn  kmwMgc — a  pen  ■•  ih*  riiiii(uiih 
■Dinarici.  A  cunou*  coniraat  occurred  be 
and  hii  fi^nd  Mumbelljanl,  who  wai  aw 
pr«[  work  :  the  me  pnncateil  iha  renrae  i 
o<h>>r^     Mnnikwlliard  threw  ererr    charm 


latance.     Cowly  wai  embarr 
;hliro:  while  wilh  Kille(ic< 


rei;  indilfereni— and  ih 


iabonoui  day  of  tiudr,  he  iilraded  thit  eo 
aC  iccinj  Ihc  (treai  moraliit  Nicollc.  ri|> 


;  aTiareach 

-aiinnof 


'  Had  Co^rlr  i*'cr  ipokc ;  KUIegnw  nfir  wr», 
Cooiblii'd  in  ona,  Ibey  had  naile  a  nuichloii  wk.< 


Nicolle  (aid  of  a 


A  hfely  Pienchi 


n"z 


lurrenden  id  me  i 


IiB,eSS^Wfean™iMo(r"r^/Ii™'rf»rm"i«l-hinkcr'  *^'"'cj;^',^i^Ir'JSX^iZi''mhbTah!a.*lL'ta 
«nii'h«'hMV«d"3™rMI»  ^iMica'rf'iho  e^i!lwi  ''''  """rialioa,  far  Ihe  Counlna  of  Pembroke  uaed  W 
ff^nkrm'    When  Lord  Oiford  dcilred  lob.  mimduced     ™ll  J  him,  oW.eing  ihal  hi.  ail™.  _wai  mora  «ro^l. 


PrwikKn.'    When  Lord  Oifn 

In  the  iludiom  Thumai  Bak'r,  ho  icri  a 

But  Ihii  delScicni  afreeaWenna  in  a  man 
te  oflan  eonneci»d  with  tho^  qnah'in  wh) 
ttw  pMiaeaa  (f  hi*  pablie  ehaiaiMr.    A  Ti 


»s  ih'.i,'n"i'"'sj;"r'ii3'Sj*;!riri; 
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LITERARY  CHARACTER,  fto. 


The  f ubliiiM  Duite  wa«  lacitoni  or  wuirical ;  Butler 
WIS  Kullen  or  biiin|[;  Oeiwi««,  whu«e  habiu  had  Cxtrmt^d 
liiin  (iir  wtliiude  anu  rowiifatiun,  was  lilent.  AddiAon  and 
Moliere  were  ooljr  nbMrrTert  in  luctrty ;  and  Dryden  ha« 
very  honceily  intd  us,  *  my  converaatiiia  is  slow  and  dtil^ ; 
mj  humour  eatumine  and  rest* rved  ;  in  short  I  am  none  of 
thoe«s  who  emiiiariMjr  to  break  j«Mta  in  com^iany  or  make 
repartees.'  Ii  was  ingf  niously  said  of  VaucAnson,  that 
Im  waa  as  much  a  machine  as  any  he  made.  Hogarth 
and  Swiit,  who  ioiiked  on  the  circles  of  society  with  eye* 
of  iotfpiration,  were*  absent  in  company ;  but  their  gross- 
Bess  ana  aoperiiy  did  nut  prereni  the  «me  from  being  ihe 
greatest  of  comic  painters,  nor  the  oiher  as  much  a  crea- 
tor of  manners  in  hi^  way.  Genius  even  in  society  is 
pursuing  its  own  0|ierati«ins;  but  it  would  cease  to  be 
Itself,  in  becoming  another. 

One  fteculiar  trail  in  the  conversations  of  men  of  genius, 
which  has  often  injured  them  when  the  listeners  were  not 
intimately  acoiiaintfd  with  the  man,  are  certam  sports  of 
a  vacant  mind  ;  a  sudden  impuUe  to  throw  out  o)»ini<tns, 
and  lake  views  of  things  in  Koroe  hunntur  of  the  moment. 
Rziravagsni  paradoxes  and  false  opinions  are  caught  up 
bv  the  humbler  prosers;  and  the  Philisiinen  are  thus  ena- 
bled 10  triumph  over  the  sirr»ng  and  gifted  man,  b^caune  in 
the  hour  of  confiieiice  an<)  the  abandonment  of  the  mind, 
he  laid  his  head  in  their  lap  anl  taught  them  how  he 
Blight  be  tihf>m  of  his  strength.  Dr.  Jolmson  appears 
ofien  to  have  inilulged  this  amusement  in  iftMid  and  in  ill 
himiour.  Even  surh  a  calm  |>hilosopher  a^  Adam  Smith, 
as  w»ll  as  such  a  child  of  imajiinaiion  as  Bums,  were  re- 
Biarked  for  this  ordinary  habit  of  men  of  genius,  which 

Krhaps  as  otten  originates  in  a  gentle  feeling  of  contempt 
'  their  auditors,  as  from  any  otner  cause. 

Noi  liowever  that  a  man  nif  geniut  does  not  utter  msnv 
■taniing  things  in  conversation  whirh  have  been  found  ad- 
mirable,  when  the  public  perused  them.  How  widely  ihe 
public  «ifien  differ  inMn  the  iiidiviiluul !  a  Centura 's  opinion 
may  intervene  between  them.  The  fate  of  ifenius  reseni* 
biesth.tt  of  ihe  Athenian  sculptor,  who  submitted  his  co- 
lossal Minerva  to  a  private  party;  before  the  artist  tbey 
trembled  for  his  daring  chisel,  ami  behind  him  they  calum- 
oiaied.  The  man  of  jfeni'is  Mn*le<1  at  the  one,  and  forgave 
the  other.  The  statue  once  fixfd  in  a  public  place,  and 
seen  by  the  whole  city,  wns  (he  divinity.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain distance  at  which  opinions,  as  well  as  statues,  must  be 
viewed. 

But  enough  of  thoi>e  defects  of  men  of  genius,  which 
ofien  atten<i  iheir  converha'ions.  Mu»t  we  then  b«>w  lo 
authorial  dignity,  and  ki.^s  hands,  because  they  are  inked  ; 
and  to  the  nrti:ii,  who  ihinkt  us  a^  nothiii];  unless  we  are 
canvaM  under  his  hands  7  are  there  not  men  of  genius, 
the  grace  of  s'lciety  ?  fortunate  m»*n !  more  blest  than  their 
brothers  ;  hiii  for  this,  they  are  not  the  more  men  of  genius 
nor  the  others  less.  To  how  many  r»f  the  ordinary  inti- 
mates of  a  Kuperior  genius,  who  complain  of  his  defects, 
mi^ht  one  ray,  *  D  >  hi<4  production!*  not  lieliiihl  and  some- 
tiroes  surprise  you  ?— Y<hi  are  silent— I  beg  your  pHrdon ; 
the  public  has  informed  you  n(  a  ^reat  name ;  you  would 
not  otherwise  have  perceived  the  precious  talent  of  your 
neighbour.  You  know  jittlt*  of  your  friend  but  his  ruime.* 
The  personal  familiarity  of  ordinary  mtnds  wi^h  a  man  of 
geniu<i  lias  often  prodticed  a  liidicrrtiis  prejudice.  A 
Scotchman,  to  whom  the  name  of  Dr  Robertson  had  tra* 
veiled  down,  was  curious  to  know  who  he  wax?  'Your 
neighbour  !*  but  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that  the 
man  whom  he  converged  with  was  the  great  hintorian  of 
his  country.  Even  a  good  man  could  not  believe  in  the 
anniiuncement  of  ilie  Messiah,  from  the  same  "tort  of  pre- 
judice. *  Can  there  any  thing  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?* 
■aid  Nathaniel. 

Sorter  a  man  of  genius  to  be  mich  as  nature  and  habit 
have  formed  him,  and  he  will  then  be  the  m'lst  interesting 
companion  ;  then  will  you  see  nothing  but  hi«  mighty  mind 
when  it  opens  itself  on  you.  Barry  was  the  mo«t  repul- 
■ive  of  men  in  hin  exterior,  in  ih«  roughness  of  his  lan- 
guage and  the  wildnejis  of  his  looks ;  intermingling  vulgar 
oa*hs,  which,  by  some  unlucky  association  of  habit,  he 
seemed  to  us.'  aa'strong  explf  lives  and  notes  of  admiration. 
His  conversation  has  communicated  even  a  horror  to 
tfime  :  on  one  of  these  occasions,  a  pious  lady,  who  had 
felt  such  intolerable  un^'ssiness  in  his  presence,  did  not 
however  leave  this  man  ol' senilis  that  evening,  without  an 
irapres^icn  that  the  had  never  heard  so  divine  u  man  in  her 
life.  The  eonversatiim  hapueninvto  turn  on  that  principle 
af  Beaevuleoca  which  pertades  Christianity  and  the  meek- 


ness of  ihe  Poun.ier,  it  gava  Barry  an  opportuaity  «f 
opening  on  the  character  of  Jesua,  wuh  that  eofMutuaoi 
of  heart  and  mind,  which  ooce  heard  could  iMver  be  tm* 
gotten.  That  artist  had  indeed  long  in  hia  neditaiiMi 
an  id-al  head  of  Christ,  which  he  was  always  taikiag  is 
execute  ;  *  It  is  here ."  he  would  cry,  strikiiig  h«  bcal 
What  baffled  the  inventioa,  as  we  are  fold,  of  Lroaaris 
da  Vinci,  who  left  his  ChrUt  headless,  having  vv'^-tid 
his  creative  facuhv  among  the  apostles,  Barry  was  iiiQ 
dreaming  on  ;  but  thi:i  mvsierious  mixture  ofa  bamaaaia 
celestial  nature  could  only  be  conceived  by  his  miiid,  ud 
even  t  e  catholic  enthusiasm  of  Barrv  was  conpeUed  la 
refrain  from  unveiKng  it  to  the  eyc,<— but  this  iicpauMsd 
picture  was  perpetiMuly  eicitinf  this  artist's  cmoiisai  ■ 
conversaiion. 

Few  authors  and  artists  but  are  eloquently  iBstnK*ifs 
on  that  sort  of  knowledge  or  that  department  of  art  whick 
has  absorbed  all  their  aflTectiona ;  thetr  coo versai ions  aiect 
the  mind  to  a  distant  period  of  life.  Who  bas  fiirgMiei 
what  a  man  of  genius  bas  said  at  such  HKHneots  ?  tka 
man  of  genius  becomes  an  exquisite  instniment,  wbra  ibs 
hand  of  the  iierformer  knows  to  call  fVartli  the  rich 
eoce  of  the  sounds ;  and^ 

*  The  flying  Angers  touch  nto  a  voice.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

UTBAAar  801.ITUDK. 

The  literary  character  is  reproached  with  an  nirefii 
passion  for  retirement,  cultivating  thoee  insulating  h  NiH 
which  are  great  interruptions.  aiM  even  weakeners  01  V 
mesiic  happiness,  while  in  public  life  these  often  iadoci.  % 
a  succession  from  its  cares,  thus  eluding  its  active  duties 
Yet  the  vacancies  of  retired  men  are  eagerly  filled  by  M 
n»ny  unemployed  men  of  the  world  more  happily  fnmei 
dir  its  business.  We  do  not  hear  these  accusat»oi»  nm4 
against  the  painter  who  wears  away  hia  dsjrs  st  his  eaasl, 
and  the  musician  by  the  side  of  his  instrument :  and  maOh 
less  should  we  against  the  legal  and  the  commercial  cha- 
racter ;  yet  all  these  are  as  much  withdrawn  froei  pekfie 
and  private  life  as  the  literary  character ;  their  desk  is  at 
insulating  as  the  library.  Yet  is  the  man  who  b  workisf 
f«»r  his  individual  interest  more  highly  estimated  than  las 
retired  student,  whoso  disinterested  pursuits  are  at  least 
more  profitable  to  the  world  than  to  himself.  La  Brums 
diiicovered  the  world's  erroneous  estimate  of  literanr  la- 
bour :  *  There  reoiiires  a  better  name  to  be  bestowed  os 
the  leisure  (the  idleness  he  calls  it)  of  the  liierarv  cha- 
racter, and  Chat  to  meditate,  to  cumf»o«e,  to  read  and  to  be 
tranquil,  shoiiM  be  called  working.*  But  so  invisible  is  lbs 
progress  of  intellectual  pursuits,  and  so  rarely  are  the  ob> 
lects  palnable  to  the  observers,  that  the  literary  character 
appears  denied  for  his  pursuits,  what  cannot  be  refused  le 
every  other.  That  unremitting  application,  that  uobrokea 
series  of  their  thoughts,  admired  in  every  prof«ssif«,  is 
only  complainec  of  in  that  one  whose  professors  with  to 
much  sincerity  mourn  over  the  shortness  of  life,  which  has 
often  closed  on  them  while  sketching  their  works. 

It  is,  however,  only  in  solitude  that  the  genius  of  rei^ 
nent  men  has  been  formed;  there  their  first  thoughtt 
sprang,  and  there  it  will  become  them  to  find  their  last: 
for  the  solitude  of  old  age — and  old  age  must  be  often  ii 
solitude — will  be  foun  t  the  happiest  with  the  literary  cha- 
racter. Scilittide  is  the  nurse  of  enthusiasm,  and  estku- 
siasm  i<«  the  tnie  parent  of  genius  ;  in  all  ages  it  has  bees 
called  for — it  has  been  flown  to.  No  Cf^nsiderable  wurk 
was  ever  composed,  bot  ita  author,  like  an  ancient  magi* 
cian,  first  retired  to  the  grove,  or  to  the  closet,  to  mvocats. 
When  genius  languishes  in  an  irksome  solittide  among 
crowds,  that  is  the  moment  to  fly  into  seclusion  and  medi- 
tat  ion.  There  is  a  society  in  the  deepest  solitude ;  in  aU 
the  men  of  genius  of  the  past^ 

<  First  of  your  kind,  Society  divine  ? 


and  in  themselves  ;  for  there  only  they  can  indulge  in  the 
romances  oft  heir  soul,  and  only  in  solitude  can  they  occupy 
themselves  in  their  dreams  and  their  vigils,  and,  with  tne 
morning,  fly  without  interruption  to  the  labour  they  had 
reluciatiily'quiited.  This  desert  of  solitude,  so  vast  and 
so  dreary  to  the  man  of  the  world,  to  the  man  of  genius 
opens  the  magical  garden  of  Armida  whose  eorhantroents 
arose  amidst  solitude,  while  solitude  was  every  whers 
among  those  encbaotiBeBis. 
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Whenever  Michael  Anjrelo  was  inedii%iin|  on  wMne 
|>reat  d«rsi|;n,  he  closed  himst^lf  up  frum  the  wurld.  *  Why 
4o  you  lead  on  atAiury  a  life  V  a«ked  a  fnwid.  *  Art/  re* 
plied  (ke  sublime  arlMl, '  Art  ti  a  jeakMM  god ;  U  rvqiurea 
the  wholt*  and  entire  man.' 

We  (observe  men  of  ceniu^,  in  public  situatioas,  sifhinf 
for  thin  solitude  ;  amidsi  the  impediments  uf  the  world,  and 
their  situation  in  it,  they  are  du<*mfd  to  riew  their  mielifO- 
tual  banquet  often  hsiiisr  before  ihera,  like  soniM  fairy  delu* 
•ion,  never  to  taste  it.  They  feel  that  fin*^r  ezialence'in  Holi- 
lude.  L'ird  Clarendon,  whose  life  so  happily  combined  the 
coA'emjilative  with  the  active  powers  oTmani  dwells  on  three 
pcno  Is  of  retirement  which  he  enjoyed  ;  he  always  took 
pleasurif  in  relaiinf  the  freat  tranquillity  of  spirit  et- 
perienred  •luring:  his  eolitude  at  Jersey,  where  for  more  than 
ttvo  year«,  em|>loyed  on  his  History,  he  daily  wrote  *  one 
sheet  of  larjre  paper  with  his  own  hand.'  At  the  close  of 
his  life,  hi*  literary  labours  in  his  other  retirements  are  de- 
tailed with  a  proud  satisfaction.  Each  of  his  solitudes 
occaxi  ined  a  new  acquisition  ;  this  the  Spanieh,  that  the 
French,  and  a  third  the  Italian  literature.  The  public  are 
not  yet  acquainted  with  the  fertility  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
literary  labours.  Ii  was  not  vanity  that  induced  Scipio  to 
declare  of  solitude,  that  it  had  no'lonelineiis  to  him,  since 
he  volun'ariiy  reiir«>d  amidst  a  flortou<  hfe  to  his  Linter- 
num.  Cirero  was  uneasy  amid^  applauding  R<mie,  aiid 
ha-«  4lisiins;ui.4hed  his  niim'^rous  works  hv  the  titles  of  his 
various  vilUs.  A'llus  Geilius  marked  his  Militude  hv  his 
*  Atii  •  Niifhts.'  The  ♦  Golden  Grove*  of  Je.r«imy  Taylor 
is  th*^  produce  of  his  retreat  at  the  E'^rl  of  Carberry*s 
seal  in  Wales  ;  and  the  *  Diversions  of  Purley»  preserved 
a  mm  of  amius  for  posterity.  Voltaire  had  laknts,  and 
perhaps  a  ustn  for  S'iciey  ;  'but  at  one  perifid  of  hit  life  he 
pas<»ed  five  years  in  the  most  secret  seclusion.  Mnn- 
le-qoieii  qiiit'teti  the  brilliant  circles  of  Paris  Cir  his  b<wik*, 
hi-*  medratims.  anl  his  immortal  work,  and  was  ridiculed 
by  th-  rty  iriflers  he  «leseried.  Harrinfton,  to  compose 
his  Oceana,  severed  himself  from  the  societv  of  his  friends. 
Dcscanes.  infljtmed  hv  fenni«,  hires  an  ob^rve  hmise  in 
au  unfrequented  quarter  at  Paris,  and  there  he  nnsses  two 
years,  unknown  to  his  acquaintance.  A  lam  Smith,  after 
the  publica'ion  of  his  first  work,  throws  him«elf  into  a  re- 
tirement that  lasts  ten  years  :  even  Hume  nllies  him  for 
sepa'^at.nf  himself  from  the  world  ;  but  bv  this  means  the 
p-oai  political  inquirer  satisfied  the  world  bv  hbfreai  work. 
And  thus  it  was  with  men  of  fenius,  long  ere  Petrarch 
with«lrew  to  his  Val  chiti«a. 

The  internifitinn  of  visiters  hv  profession  hat  been  feeU 
infly  lamented  by  men  of  letters^ — The  mind,  maturinff  its 
•peculation,  feels  the  unexpected  conversation  of  cild  rere- 
in-»ny,  rhi'lin?  as  the  blasts  of  March  winds  over  the  bton- 
poras  of  the  SfNTtne.  Thone  unhappy  beings  who  wander 
from  house  to  ho«is«.  privileged  by  the  charter  of  societv  to 
obstruct  the  knowledge  they  cannot  impart,  to  'tire 
because  they  are  tired,  or  to  seek  amusement  at  the 
cost  of  others,  belong  to  that  class  of  society  which  have 
affixed  no  other  value  to  lime  than  that  of  getting  rid  of  it ; 
these  are  jtidges  n-ii  th«*  best  q*talHied  to  cimprehend  the 
nature  anl  evil  of  iheir  depredations  in  the  silent  aruirtment 
of  the  studious.  «  We  are  afraid,*  said  some  of  tho^  visit- 
ers to  Baxter,  *  that  we  break  in  upon  vo«r  time.*— <  To 
be  sure  vou  do/  replied  the  di«tu.*Ved  and  bkint  scholar. 
Ursmiis,  to  hint  as  genily  as  hecouM  to  his  friends  that  ho 
was  svancious  of  time  contrived  to  place  an  inscription 
over  the  door  of  his  study,  which  cmiW  not  fail  to  fix  iheir 
eye,  intimating  that  whoever  remained  there  must  j'*in  in 
bii  Ubours.  The  amiable  Melancihon  incapable  oft  harsh 
expression,  when  he  received  these  idle  visits,  onlv  noted 
Jown  the  lime  he  had  expended,  that  he  might  reanimate 
his  industry,  and  not  lose  a  day.  The  literary  character 
has  been  driven  to  the  most  inventive  shifts  to  escape  the 
irruption  of  a  formidable  partv  at  a  single  rush,  who  enter 
without  •  besieging  or  beteecfiing,*  as  Milton  has  it.  The 
late  elegant,  poetical  Mr  Ellis,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
at  hij  country-house,  showed  a  literary  friend,  that  when 
dnv.^n  to  the  last,  he  iisuallv  made  hit'  escape  bv  a  leap 
out  of 'he  window.  Brand  Hollis  endeavoured  to' hold  out 
«  the  idea  of  singularity  as  a  shield  :  and  the  great  Robert 
Boyle  was  compelled  to  advertise  in  a  newsnaoer  ihat  he 
must  decline  visits  on  certam  dava,  that  he  might  have  lei- 
sure to  finish  some  of  his  works.* 

Bui  this  soiitii  le,  at  first  a  neeesaity,  and  then  a  fileastini, 
at  length  is  not  borne  without  repiniiig.     To  tame  the  frr» 

*  This  ctir'ious  advefOaetDemls  prsesrved  In  Dr  Bireh*8  Ufii 
•r  Boyle,  p.  tit. 


vid  wildncss  of  youth  to  the  strict  regularities  of  study  is  a 
sacrifice  nerfurnied  by  the  votary;  but  even  Miltun  appean 
to  have  tell  this  irlMume  period  of  life  ;  for  in  the  pivfaen 
to  Smectymouus  he  says,  *  It  is  bat  justice  not  to  defraud 
of  due  esteem  the  tpssnsome  la6oiirs  and  ihtrfisiii  woldbMfn 
wherein  I  have  spent  and  tired  emt  alinoat  a  whoie  youth.' 
Cowley,  that  enthusiast  for  seclusi«in,  hi  hw  retirement  calls 
himself  *  the  melancholy  Cowley.*  I  have  seen  an  origmal 
letter  of  this  poet  to  Evelyn,  where  he  expresses  his  eager* 
nets  to  see  Evelyn's  Essay  on  Solitude;  for  a  copy  «if  which 
be  had  sent  over  the  town,  without  obiaming  one,  being 
*  ciihtrr  all  bought  up,  or  burnt  in  the  fire  of  London.'  I  %m 
the  more  desirous,  he  says,  becaiue  rt  is  a  subject  in  which 
I  am  OMMt  deeply  interested.  Thus  Cowley  was  requiriag 
a  book  to  confirm  his  predilection,^  and  we  know  he  made 
the  experiment,  which  did  not  prove  a  happy  one.  We 
find  even  Gibbon,  with  all  his  fame  about  him,  anticipating 
the  dread  he  entenained  of  solitude  in  advanced  life.  'I 
feel,  and  shall  otvitinue  tofe«tl,  that  domestic  toliiude,  honr- 
ever  it  may  be  alleviated  bv  the  world,  by  atudy,  and  evea 
by  friendsJiip,  is  a  ^mifortless  state,  wh  ch  will' grow  morn 
l>aJniul  as  I  descend  in  the  vale  of  years.'  And  again—* 
'Tour  visit  has  only  served  to  remind  me  that  man,  however 
aroused  ar  occupied  in  his  closet,  was  not  made  to  Uva 
alone.' 

Had  the  mistaken  notions  of  Sprat  not  deprived  ut  of 
Cowley's  correspondence,  we  doubtless  had  viewed  the 
sorrows  of  lonely  genius  touched  by  a  tender  pencil.  But 
we  have  Shensinne,  and  Gray,  and  Swift.  The  heart  of 
Shenst'ine  bleeds  in  the  dead  oblivion  «if  «olitude.  *  Now  I 
am  come  frum  a  visit,  every  little  uneasiness  is  tiiAcient  to 
introduce  my  whole  train  of  melancholv  eonsideraiioos,  an^ 
to  mdke  me  utterly  dissatisfied  witfi  ilie  life  I  i>ow  lead, 
and  the  life  I  foresee  I  shall  lead,  f  am  angry  and  envioui^ 
and  dejected,  and  frantic,  and  disregard  all  present  'hiags, 
as  beoomea  a  madman  lo  do.  I  am  infinitelv  pleased, 
though  it  is  a  gloomy  joy,  with  the  applicatnm  of  t>r.  Swift'a 
complaint,  that  he  is  forced  to  die  in  a  rage,  like  a  rat  in  a 
ptusoned  hole."  Let  the  lover  of  solitude  muse  on  its 
ture  throughout  the'year,  in  this  stanxa  by  the  sama 
Me,  but  suffering  poet— 

Tetlious  again  to  curse  the  drixxling  Hsy, 
Again  to  trace  the  wintry  tracks  ofsnow, 

Or.  southed  by  vernal  airs,  arain  survey 
The  seif'Same  hawthorns  bud,  ami  cowslips  blow. 

Swift's  letters  paint  with  terrifying  colours  a  picture  of 
solitude ;  and  at  length  his  desr>air  closed  with  idioiisai. 
Even  the  playful  muse  of  Cresset  throws  a  sombre  queni>. 
lousness  over  ihe  solitude  of  men  of  genius— 

Je  les  vols,  Victimes  du  O^nie, 
An  foible  |irix  d^uii  ^clat  passaser 
Vivre  ienl^s.  sans  jouir  de  la  vte  ! 
Vingt  ans  d'Eiinuis  pour  quelques  jours  de  OMie. 

Such  are  the  necessttv,  the  pleasures,  and  the  inoonva* 
niences  of  solitude !  Were  it  a  question,  whether  men  of 
genius  riiould  blend  with  the  masses  of  society,  one  might 
answer,  in  a  style  raiher  oracular,  but  intelligible  to  the 
initiated — Men  of  genius  !  Uve  in  solitude,  auddonot  Ihro 
in  solitude ! 


CHAPTER  VIL  , 

THE   MBDITATlOirs  OF  OKPItTf. 

A  oontinuity  uf  attention,  a  patient  qnietneds  of  mnd, 
(brms  one  of  the  characteristics  of  genius. 

A  work  on  the  Art  of  Meditation  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
duced :  it  might  prove  of  immense  advantage  lo  him  who 
newer  hai»pened  to  have  more  than  one  solitary  idea.  Tho 
pursuit  of  a  single  principle  has  produced  a  great  work, 
and  a  loose  hint  has  conducted  to  a  new  discovery.  But 
while  in  every  manual  art,  everv  great  workman  impmvea 
on  his  predecessor,  of  the  srt  of^ihe  mind,  notwithstanding 
the  facility  of  practice  and  our  incessant  experience,  mill* 
ions  are  yet  ign«irant  of  the  first  rudiments  ;  and  men  of 
genius  themselves  are  rarelv  acquainted  with  the  niateriala 
they  are  working  on.  Johnson  has  a  curious  obaenration 
on  the  mind  iiself,^e  thinks  it  obtains  a  ststionarv  point, 
fnwi  whence  it  can  never  advance,  occurring  before  the 
middle  of  life.  He  says,  *  when  the  powers  of  nature 
have  attained  their  inteiided  energy,  they  can  be  no  more 
advanced.  The  shrub  ran  never  becom«  a  tree.  No'hin| 
then  remains  b«it  praetiee  and  experience;  and  perhaps 
wkjf  tkey  do  m  Uitle,  may  be  woHh  imptiry.**    The  result 

•  I  reeommcnd  the  reader  to  turn  to  the  whole  passaie,  |» 
Johaeen's  LeiMra  to  Un  Thrale,  Vol.  I.  p.  tM. 
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•f  this  inquiry  would  probably  lav  abroiuler  foundation  for 
tilis  art  of  the  mioa  than  we  liave  hitherto  p«ias«sfed. 
Farfuaon  has  expressed  himerif  with  subliniiiy— *  The 
luatre  which  man  casta  around  him,  tike  the  flame  of  a 
Meteor,  shioea  only  while  hia  motion  continues;  the  mo- 
BMnta  of  real  and  of  obacuriiy  are  the  same.'  What  ia 
thia  art  of  meditation,  but  the  power  of  withdrawing  our- 
talvea  from  the  world,  to  view  that  world  movrnf  within 
oursekes,  while  we  are  in  repose;  as  the  anisi  by  an 
optical  inatruroent  coiicentratea  the  boundless  landscape 
around  him,  and  patiently  iracea  all  nature  in  that  small 
apace. 

Certain  const  iturnt  pnnciples  of  the  mind  itself,  wliich 
the  study  of  metaphysics  has  curicdsly  discovered,  offer 
many  important  reflations  in  this  desirable  art.  We 
may  even  suspect,  since  men  of  genius  in  the  present  age 
have  confided  to  ua  the  secrets  of  their  studies,  that  this 
art  may  be  carried  on  by  more  obvious  means,  and  even 
by  mechanical  contrivances,  and  practical  habits.  There 
b  a  government  of  our  thoughts ;  and  many  secrets  yet 
romain  to  be  revealed  in  the  art  of  the  mind ;  but  as  yet 
they  consist  of  insulated  facts,  from  which,  however, 
mav  hereafter  be  formed  an  experimental  history.  Many 
Utius  babita  may  be  contracted  by  genius,  and  may  be  ol^ 
aerved  in  ourselves.  A  mind  well  organized  may  be  regu- 
lated by  a  single  contrivance  :  it  is  by  a  bit  of  lead  that 
we  are  enabled  to  track  the  flight  of  time.  The  mind  of 
genius  can  be  made  to  take  a  particular  disposition,  or 
train  of  ideas.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
atudies  of  men  of  genius,  that  previous  to  composition  they 
have  often  awakened  their  imagination  by  tne  imagina- 

i  tion  of  their  (avounte  masters.  By  touching  a  magnet 
they  became  a  magnet.  A  circumstance  has  been  re* 
eorded  of  Gray,  by  Mr  Mathias,  *  as  worthy  of  all  accep- 
tation among  the  higher  votaries  of  the  divme  art,  when 
tiiey  are  assured  that  MrQray  never  sate  down  to  compose 
any  poetry  without  previously,  and  for  a  considerable  lime, 
raading  tne  works  of  Spenser.'  But  iho  circumstance 
was  not  unusual  with  Malherbe,  Coriieille,  and  Racine ; 
and  the  moat  fervid  verses  of  Homer,  and  the  most  lender 
of  Euripides,  were  oflen  repeated  by  Milton.  Even  an- 
tiquity exhibits  the  same  exciting  intercourse  of  the  mind 
or  genius.  Cicero  inlurms  us  how  his  el<K|uence  caught 
inapiration  from  a  constant  study  of  the  Latin  and  Grecian 
poetry ;  and  it  has  been  recorded  of  Pompey,  who  was 
great  even  in  his  youth,  that  he  never  undertook  any  con- 
aiderable  enterprise,  without  animating  his  genius  by 
having  read  to  him  the  character  of  Aj^amemnon  in  the 

'  first  Iliad  ;  although  he  acknowledged  that  the  enthusiasm 
he  caught  came  rather  from  the  poet  than  the  hero.  When 
Boesuet  had  lo  compose  a  funeral  oration,  he  was  accun- 
lomed  to  retire  for  several  days  to  his  study,  to  ruminate 
over  the  pages  of  Homer ;  and  when  asked  the  reason  of 
this  habit,  he  exclaimed,  in  these  lines, 

Magnam  mihi  mentem,  animunque 
Delius  inspiret  Vales 

It  is  on  I  he  same  principle  of  pre-disposing  the  mind, 
that  many  have  first  generated  their  feelings  in  the  sym- 
phonies of  music.  AlBeri,  often  before  he  wrote,  prepared 
nb  mind  by  listeninf  to  music— a  circumstance  which  has 
been  recorded  of  others. 

We  are  scarcely  aware  how  we  may  govern  our  thoughts 
by  means  of  our  senMiions.  De  Luc  was  subject  to  vio- 
lent bunits  of jpaKsion,  but  he  calmed  the  interior  tumult  by 
the  artifice  of  filling  hm  mouth  with  sweets  and  comfits. 
When  Gnldoni  found  his  sleep  disturbed  by  the  obinisive 
ideas  still  floating  fntm  the  studies  of  the  day,  be  contrived 
to  lull  himself  tn  rest  by  conning  in  hb  miiid  a  vocabulary 
of  the  Venetian  dialect,  translating  some  word  into  Tuscan 
and  French  ;  which  being  a  very  uninteresting  occupation, 
at  the  tliird  or  fourth  version  thb  recipe  never  failed. 
This  was  an  act  of  withdrawing  attention  from  the  greater 
to  the  less  emotion  ;  where,  as  the  interest  weakened,  the 
axcitement  ceased.  Mendelsohn,  whose  feeble  and  too 
acnsitive  frame  was  often  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  suf- 
ferinff  by  intellectual  exertion,  when  engaged  in  any  point 
of  diflBculty,  would  in  an  inxtant  contrive  a  perfect  ces- 
aaiion  from  thinking,  by  mechanically  going  to  the  window, 
and  counting  the  tiles  upon  the  roof  of  his  neighbour's 
bouse.  Facts  like  these  show  huw  much  art  may  be  con- 
eemed  in  the  management  of  the  mind. 

Some  profound  thinkers  could  not  piirvue  the  operations 
of  their  mind  in  the  distraction  of  light  and  noise.  Mai- 
lebranche,  Hobbes,  Thomas,  and  others  ckMed  their  cur- 
to  concaotraie  their  thoughts,  aa  Miltoo  lays  of  the 


mind,  *  in  the  spacious  circuits  of  her  musing.'  TIn 
study  of  an  author  of  an  artist  would  be  iil  placerf  btk 
midst  of  a  beamiful  landscape;  the  Prns^roao of  Miw, 
*  hid  from  day's  gariah  eye,*  is  the  man  of  gearas.  A  m* 
eluded  and  naked  apartment,  with  Dothinc  but  a  desk,  t 
chair,  and  a  single  sheet  of  paper,  was  fur  Sfty  years  lbs 
atudy  of  Bufiuo ;  the  single  ornament  was  a  print  ef  Ne«> 
ton  placed  before  hb  eyea->nothing  broke  ioco  the  laby  d 
his  reveries. 

The  arts  of  memory  have  at  all  times  excited  tbs  it- 
tention  of  the  studious ;  thej  open  a  world  of  uadiviilfd 
mysteries ;  every  one  seems  to  fi>rm  acme  dii^coverv  of  ka 
own,  but  which  raiher  excites  hia  aaioBbhment  tlua  r>> 
larges  hb  comprehension.  When  the  lote  Wilibm  Hir* 
ton,  a  man  of  an  original  cast  of  mind,  as  an  experbMtf 
in  memory,  opened  a  book  which  he  had  divided  into  %i 
columns,  according  to  the  dava  of  the  year,  he  resolved  t* 
try  to  recollect  an  anecdote,'  as  insignificant  and  reoMi* 
as  he  was  able,  rejecting  all  under  ten  year*  of  age  :  ni 
to  hb  surprise,  he  filled  those  apacea  for  small  reauBBCf»> 
ces,  within  ten  columns  ;  but  till  thin  experiment  had  b(«i 
made,  he  never  conceived  the  extrni  of  this  ftcoliT, 
When  we  reflect,  that  whatever  we  know,  and  whatfrrr 
we  feel,  are  the  very  smalleat  portiona  of  all  tlte  kaow- 
ledge  and  all  the  feelinga  we  have  been  acquiring  throofk 
life,  how  desirable  would  be  that  art,  which  should  «pfi 
asain  the  scenes  which  have  vaniahed,  revive  the  ri»r4iooi 
which  other  impressions  have  effaced,  and  enrich  osr 
thoughts,  with  thoughts  not  less  precious ;  the  man  of  ff- 
nius  who  shnll  possess  this  art,  will  not  saiiicfr  himself »sh 
the  knowledge  of  a  few  mnminfft  and  its  transient  ens* 
lions,  writing  on  the  moveable  sand  of  prraent  sensatiiaf, 

firesent  feelinffs,  which  alter  with  the  first  breezes  of  pab- 
ic  opinion.  Memory  b  the  foundation  of  genhia ;  fi>r  tka 
faculty,  with  men  of  genius,  b  aasoristed  witn  tnag iaaiiei 
and  passion,  it  is  a  chronobgy  not  merelv  of  cveais.  huLti 
emotions ;  hence  they  remember  nothing  that  b  not  btc»> 
esling  to  their  feelings,  while  the  ordinary  mind,  arnvaif 
on  all  eve  ts  alike,  i!«  not  iinpaasinned  on  anv.  The  in- 
cidents of  the  novelist,  are  often  found«Hl  on'tbe  roMBKS 
ones  of  life ;  and  the  persnnaeea  so  admiraUv  aiive  10 
his  fictions,  he  only  discovered  aoKm^  the  crowd.  Tfce 
arts  of  n»v>"«'y '»JII  preserve  all  we  wbh ;  ihevfemi 
saving  bank  of  genius,  to  which  it  may  have  rerriurse,  u 
a  wealth  which  it  can  accumulate  unperrebahlv  amidst 
the  ordinary  expenditure.  Locke  tau|ihf  iis  the  tfrsi  rwJi- 
ments  of  this  art,  when  he  showed  us  how  he  stored  bis 
thoughts  and  his  facts,  by  an  artificial  arraRgemeni;  txtd 
Addison,  before  he  commenced  hi*  Spectators,  had  aaisf- 
sed  three  folios  of  materials  ;  but  the  higher  step  will  be 
the  volume  which  shall  give  an  account  oi  a  man  te  hiai- 
self,  where  a  single  observation,  a  chronicled  emorioa,  s 
hope  or  a  proiect,  on  whxh  the  soul  mav  still  bang,  bke  a 
clew  of  past  knowledge  in  his  hand,  will'restore  to  kin  all 
his  lost  studies ;  his  evanescent  existence  again  enters  b;o 
his  life,  and  he  will  contemplate  on  hirnseH*  as  aa  catve 
man  :  to  preserve  the  pant,  is  half  of  immortality. 

The  memorials  of  Gibbon  and  Priestly  present  as  with 
the  experience  and  the  habits  of  the  literarv  Ckarartrr. 
•  What  I  have  known,'  says  Dr  Prirstiv,  «  with  respect  10 
myself,  has  tended  much  to  lessen  bath  imv  admirattoe  sod 
mv  contempt  of  others.     Could  we  have'  entered  tnio  tke 
mirid  of  Isaac  Newton,  and  have  traced  all  the  steps  bj 
which  he  produced  his  great  works,  we  mifiht  see  nmhbt 
very  extraordinary  in  the  process.     Onr  atodeni,  with  sii 
ingenious  simplicity,  opens  to  us  that  *  varit  tv  of  mechan- 
ical expedients   by  which  he  secured   and  arranged  ka 
thoushts.'  and  that  discipline  of  the  mind,  bv  a  peruibr  tr- 
rancement  of  his  studies,  for  the  day  and  for  the  vesr,  is 
which  he  rivalled  the  calm  and  unalterable  svstem  pursueii 
by  Gibbon.     Buffon  and  Voltaire  employed  the  sane  aia- 
noBUvres,  and  oOen  only  combined  the  knowledge  thev  ob- 
tained, by  humble  methods.     They  knew  what  toask  for, 
and  made  use  of  an  intelligent  secretary  :  aware,  as  Lord 
Bacon  has  exi>ressed  it.  that  some  Bonks  *  mav  be  read 
by  deputy.'     Buffon  laid  down  an  excellent  rule  to  dbtaia 
originality,  when  he  advised  the  writer,  first  lo  exliaa^t  his 
own  thoufhts  before  he  attempted  to  consult  other  writers. 
The  advice  of  Lord  Hacon,  that  we  shmikl   porsve  our 
studies,  whether  the  mind  is  disposed  or  indipcwcd,  b  ex- 
cellent ;  in  the  one  case,  we  shall  gain  a  great  atep,  and  b 
the  other,  we  '  shall  work  out  the  knots  and  stands  of  ths 
mind,  and  make  the  middle  timea  the  more   pleasant.' 
John  Hunter  very  hsppily  illustrated  the  advantages,  which 
ewery  one  donvea  froa  patting  hb  tbombu  aa  mn6^, 
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■  it  retcmk^en/  nid  he  *  a  tradctman  taking  tiock  ;  without 
which,  he  never  knows  either  what  he  poMtewee,  or  in  < 
what  he  i«  tlcficieni/  Indueiry  i«  the  feature  by  which  the 
ancients  to  freqtienily  describe  an  eininent  character; 
•och  phrases  as  *  incrtdibili  induMtria ;  dUigeniia  dngnkri^ 
are  usual.  When  we  rt*0rct  on  the  magnitude  of  the  ia- 
bours  of  Cicem,  Erasmus,  Gesner,  Baronius,  Lord  Bacon, 
Usher,  and  Bayle,  we  seem  asleep  at  the  base  of  these 
roonumena  of  study,  and  scarcely  awaken  to  admire. 
Such  are  the  laborious  instructions  of  nnaiikind  ! 

Nor  let  those  other  artists  of  the  mind,  who  work  in  the 
airy  looms  cf  fancy  and  wit,  imagine  that  they  are  weaving 
their  wets,  without  the  directum  of  a  principle,  ai»d  willi^ 
ou*.  a  secret  habit  which  ihey  have  acquired ;  there  may  be 
even  an  art,  unperceived  by  themselves,  in  opening  and 
pursuing  a  scene  of  pure  invention,  and  even  in  the  hap- 
pinst  turns  of  wit.  One  who  had  all  the  experience  of 
■uch  an  artist,  has  emploved  the  very  terms  we  have  used, 
of  '  mechanical '  and  <  habituaL'  *  Be  assured,'  says 
GoMsroiih,  *  that  wit  is  in  some  measure  mechanical ;  and 
that  a  man  loni  habitua'ed  to  catch  at  even  iu  resem- 
blance, will  at  last  be  happy  enough  to  possess  the  sub- 
■Tance.  By  a  long  habit  of  writing,  he  acquires  a  iust- 
ness  of  thinking,  and  a  mastery  of  manner,  which  holi- 
day writers,  even  with  ten  times  hin  genius,  may  vainly 
attempt  to  equal.'  Even  in  the  sublime  efTorts  oT  imagi* 
nation,  this  art  of  meditation  may  be  practised  ;  and  AU 
6eri  has  shown  us,  that  in  those  energetic  tragic  dramas 
which  were  uAen  produced  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm,  he 
pursued  a  regulated  process.  *  All  my  tragedies  have  been 
composed  three  times,'  and  he  describes  the  three  stages 
of  conception,  development,  and  versifying.  *  After  these 
three  operations,  I  proceed  like  other  authors,  to  polish, 
correct  or  amend.* 

*  All  ia  habit  in  mankind,  even  virtue  itself!'  exclaimed 
Metaslasio ;  and  we  may  add,  even  the  meditations  of 
genius.  Some  of  its  boldest  conceptions  are  indeed  for- 
tuitou*,  starting  up  and  vanishing  almost  in  the  percep- 
tion ;  like  that  giant  furm,  sometimes  seen  amidst  the  gla- 
ciers, opposite  the  traveller,  afar  from  him,  moving  as 
he  moves,  stopping  as  he  stofis,  yet,  in  a  moment  lost 
and  perhaps  never  more  seen,*— although  but  his  own 
redeetim!  Often  in  the  still  obscurity  of  the  night, 
the  ideas,  the  studies,  the  whole  history  of  the  day  is 
acted  over  again,  and  in  these  vivid  reveries,  we  are  con- 
rerted  into  spectators.  A  great  poetical  contemporary  of 
our  cotintry  does  not  think  that  even  his  dreams  should 
pass  away  unnoticed,  and  keeps,  what  he  calls,  a  register 
of  nocturnals.  The  historian  De  Thou  was  one  of  those 
great  literary  characters,  who,  all  his  life,  was  preparing 
to  write  the  hiniory  which  he  wrote  ;  omitting  nothing,  in 
bis  travels  and  his  embassies,  which  went  to  the  formation 
of  a  great  man,  De  Thou  has  given  a  very  curious  ac- 
count of  his  dreams.  Such  was  his  passion  for  study, 
and  his  ardent  admiration  of  the  great  men  whom  he 
conversed  with,  that  he  often  imasined  in  his  sleep,  thst 
be  was  traveilinE  in  Italv,  in  Germany,  and  in  England, 
where  he  saw  and  consulted  the  learned,  and  examined 
their  curious  libraries ;  he  had  all  his  life  titne  these  litera- 

2  dreams,  but  more  particularly  when  in  his  travels,  he 
us  repeated  the  images  of  the  day.  If  memory  does 
Bot  chain  down  these  hi.  ying,  fading  chiMren  of  the 
inugination,  and 

*  Snatch  the  faithless  fufitives  to  light,' 

xntsositres  ef  JlfMMry* 

with  the  beams  of  the  morning,  the  mind  suddenly  finds 
itself  forsaken  and  solitary.  Rousseau  has  uttered  a 
complaint  on  this  occasion  :  full  of  enthusiasm,  he  devo- 
ted to  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  as  was  hi^  custom,  the 
Ion;  sleepless  intervals  of  his  nights,  meditating  in  bed, 
with  his  eyes  closed,  he  turned  over  hu  periods,  in  a  tu- 
mult of  ideas ;  but  when  he  rose  and  had  dressed,  all  was 
vanished,  and  when  he  sat  down  to  his  papers,  he  had 
Bothing  to  write.  Thus  eeniiis  has  iu  vespers,  and  its 
rifils,  as  well  as  its  matins,  which  we  have  been  so  oAen 
told  are  the  true  hours  of  i's  insfiiration— but  every  hour 
may  b«t  full  of  inspiration  for  him  who  knows  to  meditate. 
Ko  man  was  more  practised  in  this  art  of  the  mind,  than 
Pope,  and  even  the  nifht  was  not  an  unregarded  portion 
•T  his  poetical  existence. 

Few  works  of  macnitude  presented  themselves  at  oneo, 
in  their  extent  and  their  associaii<Mis  to  their  authors :  the 
■an  of  genius  perceives  not  more  than  two  or  three  strik* 
iaf  circumstances,  unobserved  by  knothcr ;  in  revolving 
tt^  subject,  the  wbolo  auad  is  gruiually  agitated ;  it  is  ■ 


snmmcr  landscape,  at  the  break  of  da^,  wrapt  m  mirt, 
where  the  sun  strikes  on  a  single  object,  till  the  hght 
and  warmth  increasing,  all  starts  up  in  tne  iKXMi-day  oTmi* 
agination.  How  beautifully  this  state  of  the  mmd,  in  the 
progress  of  composition,  is  described  by  Dryden,  alhidiof 
to  his  work,  *  when  it  was  only  a  confused  mass  or 
thoufhts,  ttraibling  over  one  another  in  the  dark ;  whea 
the  fancy  was  yet  in  its  first  work,  moving  the  sleepmg 
imag«>s  of  things,  towards  the  light,  there  to  be  distio* 
guishfd,  and  then  either  to  be  clKwen  or  rejected,  by  the 
jud;{ment.'  At  that  moment,  he  adds,  *  I  was  in  that 
eagerness  of  imagination,  which,  by  over-pteasing  fao* 
cifiil  men,  flatters  them  into  the  danger  of  writing.'-^ 
Gibbon  tells  us  of  his  historv,  *at  the  onset,  all  was 
dark  and  doubtful ;  even  the  title  of  the  work,  the  true  era 
of  the  decline  and  fsll  of  the  empire.  Ice.  I  was  oAea 
tem|ited  to  cast  away  the  labour  of  seven  years.'  Winck- 
elroan  was  long  lost  m  composing  his  *  History  of  Art  ;*  a 
hundred  fruitless  sttempts  were  made,  before  he  could  di^ 
rovers  plan  amidst  tne  labyrinth.  Slight  conceptions 
kindle  finished  works :  a  lady  asking  for  a  few  versos  on 
rural  topics,  of  the  Abb^  DeLtlle,  his  specimens  pleased, 
and  sketches  hesped  on  sketches,  produced  *Les  Jardins.' 
In  writing  the  *  Pleasures  of  Memory,'  the  poet  at  first 

Eroposed  a  simple  description  in  a  few  lines,  till  conducted 
y  meditation,  the  perfect  compositioB  of  several  yeara 
closed  in  that  fine  poem.  And  thus  it  happened  with  ths 
BUpe  of  the  Lock,  and  many  celebrated  productions. 

Were  it  passible  to  collect  some  thoughts  of  great  think- 
ers, which  were  never  written,  we  should  discover  vivid 
conceptions,  and  an  originality  they  never  dared  to  pursoo 
in  their  works!    Artists  have  this  advantage  over  suihors, 
that  their  virgin  fancies,  their  chance  felicities,  which  la- 
biiiir  cannot  afterwards  produce,  are  constantly  perpetual* 
ed  ;  snd  these  *  studies'  as  they  are  calle<l,  are  as  precious 
to  posterity,  as  their  more  complete  designs.    We  poa- 
sess  one  remarkable  evidence  of  these  fortuitous  thoughts 
of  genius.    Pope  and  Swift,  being  in  the  country  together, 
observed,  that  if  contemplative  men  were  to  notice  *  the 
thoughts    which    suddenly    present  themselves  to  their 
minds,  when  wa!kin»  in  the  fields  &c.  they  might  find  many 
as  well  worth  preserving,  as  some  of  their  more  deliberate 
reflections.'    They  made  a  trial,  and  sgreed   to  write 
down  such  involuntary  thoughts  as  omirred  durinc  their 
star  *here  ;  these  furnished  out  the  *  Thoughts*  in  Pope's 
aini  Swift's  miscellanies.*    Among  Lord    Bacon's  Re* 
mains,  we  find  a  paper  entitled  *  auddtn  thmfhtM,  set  down 
for  profit.'    At  all  hours,  by  the  side  of  Voltaire's  bed,  or 
on  bis  table,  stood  his  pen  and  ink,  with  slips  of  paper. 
The  margins  of  his  books  were  covered  with  his  *  sudden 
thoughts.'    Cicero,  in  reading,  constantly  took  notes  and 
made  comments;  but  we  must  recollect  there  b  an  art  ol 
reading,  as  well  as  an  art  of  thinking. 

This  art  oTmeditatirm  ma^  be  exercised  at  aU  hmirsand  ia 
all  places  ;  and  men  of  gennn  in  their  walks,  at  isMe,  and 
amidst  assemblies,  turning  the  eye  of  the  mind  inwards,  can 
form  an  artificial  solitude;  retired  amidst  a  crowd,  and 
wise  amidst  distraction  and  f(41y.  8«mie  of  the  great  ac- 
tions of  men  of  this  habit  of  mind,  were  first  mediUted  on, 
amidst  the  noise  of  a  convivial  party,  or  the  music  of  a 
concert.  The  victory  of  Waterloo  might  have  been  or^ 
ganixed  in  the  ball  room  st  Brussels,  as  Rodney  at  the 
table  of  Lord  Sandwich,  while  the  bottle  wss  hrisklv  cir- 
ctilatbg,  was  observed  arranging  bits  of  cork  ;  his  soVitsry 
amusement  having  excited  an  inquiry,  he  ssid  that  he  was 
practising  a  plan' how  to  annihilate  an  enemy's  fleet; 
this  afterwards  proved  to  be  that  discovery  of  breaking  the 
line,  which  the  happy  audacity  of  the  hero  exeeiued. 
Thus  Hogarth,  with  an  eye  always  awnke  to  the  ridicu- 
lous, would  catch  a  character  on  his  thumb-nail ;  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  could  detect  in  the  stahis  of  an  old  weather* 
beaten  wall,  the  landscapes  of  nature,  snd  Haydn  care- 
fullv  noted  down  in  a  pocket  book,  the  passages  and  ideal 
which  came  to  him  in  his  walks,  or  amidst  eompanv. 

To  this  habit  of  continuity  of  attentitm,  tracing  the  (irsi 
simple  idea  through  its  remoter  consequences,  Galileo  and 
Newton  owed  many  of  their  discoveries.  It  was  one 
evening  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  that  Galileo  observed 
the  vibrations  of  a  brass  lustre  pendent  from  the  vaulted 
roof,  which  had  been  left  swinring  by  one  of  the  vergers  \ 
the  habitual  roediUtion  of  genius  combined  with  an  ordi* 

*  This  anRCiloto  Is  fouinl  in  Ruffhestrs  life  of  Pope,  est 
dently  riven  by  Wnrburton,  ns  wss  every  thing  of  perwmal 
knowledxe  in  thai  ustcless  volume  of  a  mere  lawyer  wrUof 
the  hie  01  a  post. 
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mtj  •/ota40nx  a  new  idea  oT  •cimcc,  and  b«ioce,  efioceir- 
•d  Um*  invroiMm  of  lucasurinf  iime  bjr  the  aiedium  of  a 
^•duiiMD.  Wtio  bat  a  gvniua  of  ihi«  order,  titling  ia  bia 
OTCtoard,  and  being  ttrucfc  bjr  the  fall  of  an  apple,  could 
Imvo  divcoverrd  a  new  qualitr  in  matter  by  the  eytftem  of 
graviiaiiiNi ;  ur  have  ima^iued,  while  viewii'i);  boy»  blowing 
■oap-liladden,  the  prof^ertiee  of  lighi|  and  then  anaiooiwed 
a  ray  !  Ii  was  the  fanie  pruiciple  which  led  Fraukiin 
when  uo  btiard  a  ehip,  tibeenring  a  partial  stillness  in  the 
wmve^,  when  tliey  threw  dtiwn  water  which  had  been  used 
fur  oilinary  purpoaes,  tu  the  disctivery  of  the  wonderful 
profNTiy  in  uil  uf  calming  the  sjeiiated  <icean,  and  many  a 
thip  hail  been  pres«npe«i  in  tein)»«'siuou«  weather,  or  a  land* 
isg  faciliiaivd  on  a  dangerous  surf,  by  this  simple  medita- 
tiiin  of  geiiiiis. 

In  Uie  stilbiess  of  meditation  the  mind  of  genius  mu»t  be 
frequently  thrown ;  it  is  a  kind  of  darkness  which  hides 
from  us  all  surrounding  objects,  even  m  the  light  of  dsy. 
This  IS  ihe  6rsi  siaie  <if  existence  in  genius.«>In  Cicero, 
4m  Old  Afe,  we  f nd  Caio  admirmg  that  Cams  Sulpiiiiis 
Gallus,  who  when  he  sal  down  to  write  in  ihe  morning 
was  suqirised  by  the  evening,  and  when  hu  tiiok  up  his 
pen  in  the  evening  was  surprii^ed  by  ibe  appearance  uf  the 
■mrning.  8«icrales  has  remained  a  whole  day  in  imiuove* 
able  mediiaiion,  his  eyes  and  countenance  directed  to  one 
•pot  as  if  in  the  stillness  of  death.  La  Fontaine,  when 
writing  hi«  comic  tales,  has  been  observed  early  in  the 
morning  and  laie  in  the  evening,  in  ihe  same  recumbent 
Mature  under  the  same  tree.  This  quiesci-ut  state  is  a 
•ort  iif  enthusiasm,  and  renders  e^f:Ty  thing  ihat  surrounds 
«s  as  distant  as  if  an  immense  interval  separated  us  from 
lh«  scene.  Pocgius  has  u>ld  us  of  Dauie,  thai  he  imlulged 
bis  meditations  more  strongly  than  any  man  he  knew; 
and  wh*-n  once  deeply  enieaged  in  reading  he  seemed  to 
live  only  in  his  idf as.  The  fioet  went  to  view  a  public  | 
procession,  and  having  entered  a  bookKeller's  shop,  lakinc  | 
«p  a  book  he  sunk  inbi  a  reverie ;  on  his  return  he  declared  , 
that  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  a  single  occurrence  in 

Cblic  exhibition  which  had  passed  before  him.  It  has 
Ml  tiikl  (»f  a  mtidem  astronr»mer,  that  one  summer  night 
when  he  was  withdrawing  tu  his  chamber,  the  k«i):htnei*s 
af  the  heavens  showed  a  phenomenon.  He  passed  ihe 
whole  niifht  in  observing  ii  ;  and  when  ihey  came  lo  him 
•arly  in  ihe  morning,  and  found  him  m  the  same  attitude, 
he  said,  like  one  who  had  been  reciilleciiiur  his  thoughts 
for  a  few  momrnts.  '  It  munt  be  thus;  but  1*11  go  to  bed 
before  it  is  late.'  He  had  g.ixed  the  rniire  night  in  medi- 
tation, and  wss  riot  aware  of  it. 

There  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  stories  related  of 
ionie  who  have  ex|ierienced  this  entranced  state,  in  a  very 
extraordinary  degree  ;  that  ecsiacy  in  study,  where  the 
mind  deliciuiisly  inebiiaied  »i  h  ihe  ot>j''ct  it  ci.-ntt-mplaies, 
foels  noiliing,  from  the  exrefs  of  feelins;,  as  a  philoitopher 
well  deftcrihcs  it  t^-Arrhimtnies,  involved  in  the  iiivt'sii* 
gation  of  mathematical  truth,  and  the  |»ainiers  Proif»;!enes 
ami  I'armej:giano,  found  their  s^nKes  locked  up  as  it  were 
in  mvdiiaiion,  so  as  lube  incapable  of  withdrawing  tht-m- 
•eSk-es  from  their  wurk  even  in  the  midst  of  the  terrms  and 
■lormiiigof  the  place  by  the  enemy.  Marino  was  Sfi  ab- 
aorbed  in  the  composition  of  his  *  Adonis,'  that  lie  suffered 
bis  leg  to  be  burnt  for  some  time  before  the  pain  grew 
■trrmjfer  than  the  imellertiial  pleasure  of  hn  imagination. 
Thomas,  an  intense  thinker,  would  sit  for  hours  against  a 
hedge,  composing  with  a  low  voice,  taking  the  sume  pinch 
of  snufT  fur  half  an  hour  together,  without  being  aware 
that  it  had  long  disapiieared  ;  when  he  quitted  hix  apart- 
ment, after  prolonging  his  studio's  there,  a  visible  aitera- 
iKMi  wa^  obnerved  in  his  person.  .ii«d  the  agnation  of  his 
recent  thoughts  was  still  traced  in  hin  air  and  manner. 
With  what  el'iqiieiii  truth  has  Buffin  described  tlio^e  re* 
verics  of  the  student,  which  ronipress  his  day,  and  mark 
Ihe  hours  by  the  sensationt  of  niinues.  '  Invention,*  he 
•ays,  '  depends  on  patience ;  contemplate  your  subject 
long,  it  wiU  gradua  ly  unfold  lill  a  s<»rtor  elccttic  sfiark  con- 
vulses for  a  moment  the  brain,  and  sprt  ads  down  to  the 
very  heart  a  glow  of  irritation.  Then  mnie  ihc  liixuhe't 
if  genius,  ihe  true  hours  for  production  and  compo^ilion  ; 
hours  ao  delightful  that  I  have  sfient  twelve  or  fourteen 
turx:essively  at  my  writiiig-^esk,  and  slid  been  in  a  state 
•T  nl»*asure.* 

Thi«  eager  delight  of  pursuing  \\\%  study,  and  this  impa- 
Cienee  of  interriiinion  in  »he  ptir«iiii.  nr*-  finely  deitcrib<'d 
bv  Milton  in  a  letter  to  his  rneruf  r>eo<iaii. 

'•  Such  is  the  rliaraeicr  of  my  nnnd.  thnt  no  delay,  none 
ff  Ji«  ordinary  ce«»ationf  (for  rest  ur  otherwise)  no,  I  had  { 


nearly  said,  rare  or  ihioking  of  Ihe  very  aol^cct,  caa  Wi 
me  back  from  being  hurried  on  to  ihe  drstiord  pt4W,  ml 
from  c<i«nleiiiig  the  great  circuit  as  it  were,  ol  ibe  snif 
in  which  I  am  engaged.*^ 

Such  is  the  picture  of  gemua,  viewed  in  the  stdbrisif 
meditaiifin,  but  there  is  yet  a  more  rxcitrd  state,F-«kc^ 
as  if  cunscioiuioess  were  mixing  w  hh  iia  reveries,  ai  ib 
ailiwi  n  of  a  scene,  a  pcrauo,  a  |»assiuo,  ihe  emouoas  af  te 
soul  affect  even  the  organs  of  st-nae.  It  %m  rz{M-rii  aetd  ia 
the  im*menis  the  man  of  genius  is  producing ;  these  m 
the  hours  of  inspiratioD,  and  this  is  the  f  cotle  rs thii— • 
uf  genius ! 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE   BHTBOSIASM   OF   OCJUVt. 

A  state  of  nund  occurs  in  the  most  active  operatkucf 
genius,  which  the  term  rvwrie  inadrquaieljr  indicates;  as- 
taphysical  distiiirti<ins  but  ill  describe  it,  a»d  popular  li> 
guag'e  affords  no  terms  for  ih<ia«  faculties  aiid  feelings  wkl:& 
escape  the.  observation  of  the  multitude  who  arc  not  C 
fecied  by  ihe  |ihen«im«-Don. 

The  tllusioD  of  a  drama,  over  persons  of  great  sensiHi'W 
ty,  where  all  Ihe  senses  are  excited  by  a  nixturs  of  realtf 
wnh  imagination,  u  experienced  by  men  of  genius  m  iWg 
own  vivified  ideal  world ;  real  emotions  are  raised  by  ie> 
lion.  In  a  scene,  a|i|>aremly  iiassing  in  iheir  presencCt 
where  the  whole  train  of  ciraimsiaiicea  succeeds  w  all  ths 
continuity  of  nature,  and  a  sort  of  real  existences  appear 
to  rise  up  befftre  them,  they  perceive  iheinselves  specta> 
tors  or  actors,  feel  their  sym|>atkies  ezriied,  and  involaa* 
tarily  use  language  and  gestures,  while  ihe  exterior  orgasi 
of  sense  are  vii-ilily  affected ;  not  ihst  they  are  speciah« 
and  actf»rs,  nor  that  tlie  set  ne  exists.  In  Ibis  rquiveol 
state,  the  enthusiast  of  genius  produces  his  maaier^pwcea. 
This  waking  dream  is  distinct  from  reverie,  where  vm 
thoughts  wandering  without  connecii«n,  the  faint  impiv^ 
sione  are  so  evanescent  as  to  occur  without  even  being  rs> 
c«illecied.  Not  so  when  one  closely  puraued  act  of  aiA 
tation  carries  the  enthusiast  of  gt  niua  beyond  the  prcciacC 
of  actual  existence,  while  this  act  of  contemplation  niakeB  lbs 
thing  cnntemiilaled.  He  is  now  the  busy  painter  ef  a 
world  which  he  himself  only  views;  atotie  he  bears,  ks 
sees,  he  touches,  he  laughs  and  weeps  ;  his  btowsand  Hrs, 
and  his  verv  hmbs  move.  Poets  and  even  painter*.  «ht 
a«  L«ird  Bacon  describes  witches,  *  are  imagmative,'  ba?s 
often  inv«4untarily  betrayed  in  the  art  of  cx>rop(M>-t'ioo  those 
gestures  which  accompany  this  •'Uihusiasni.  QumMliiaa 
has  nobly  compared  Ihcin  to  the  lathings  of  the  1n4i's  tail 
preparing  to  combat.  Even  ariurs  of  genius  haveamis- 
tonied  ihemxelves  lo  wa.'k  on  the  stage  f«»r  an  hour  before 
the  curtain  was  drawn,  to  fill  their  minds  wnh  all  ihe  ythaa* 
lom^  of  the  drama,  to  pernonify,  to  catch  the  |>a»sir4i.  is 
sfieak  to  others,  to  do  all  ihat  a  man  of  genius  wcnid  have 
viewed  in  the  siihj*  ct. 

Aware  of  ihi«  peculiar  faculiv  so  prevalent  in  the  mors 
vivid  ex'Tcise  of  genius,  I«ord  Ksimes  seems  to  have  bcea 
the  first  who,  in  a  work  f»n  criiicivm,  attempted  to  name  it 
iht  ifleal pretence^  to  disiingiiish  it  from  the  rttd  prtmmn  fJi 
thinL's;  it  hss  been  called  the  ref»resenlative  t'acu  iv,  the 
iniaginaiivt)  sia'e,  &c.  Call  it  what  we  will,  no  term'ofieM 
to  UK  the  invi»ible  mode  of  it;*  r»peraiions,  or  expresses  its 
varishle  nature.  Conscious  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
faculty,  our  critic  perceived  that  the  conceptifm  of  it  is  by 
no  meana  clear  when  de!«rrih<  d  in  words.  Has  ihm  the 
difference  ofany  actual  thing  and  its  image  in  a  glass  pef> 
plexod  some  philosophers  ?  And  it  is  weil  known  how  far 
the  ideal  philwofihv  has  been  carried.  «  All  are  pictures, 
alike  painted  on  the  retina,  or  optical  sensorium!*  ex- 
claimed the  enthusiast  Barry,  who  only  taw  pictures  ia 
nature  and  nature  in  pictures. 

Cold  and  barren  tempers  without  imagination,  whose 
imprrMions  of  obn-rts  never  nse  beyond  those  of  memory 
and  reflection,  which  know  only  to' compare,  and  not  to 
exriie,  will  smile  at  this  eqiiieocal  state  of  the  ideal  pre- 
senee ;  vet  it  i*  a  real  one  to  the  enthusiast  of^  genius,  and 
it  IS  his  happiest  and  p*  cn'iar  conditi<>iiwiihoul  this  pftwer 
no  me*taphy.<ical  aid,  no  art  to  be  taught  him,  no  mastery 
of  talent  shall  :ivail  him  :  iinhlest  with  it  the  votarv  shall 
find  each  sarrific  lying  cold  r>n  the  altar,  for  no  accepting 
flame  from  heaven  shall  kindle  it. 

♦  Meiim  sic  est  inrenium,  nu'la  m  mom,  nulla  qnie*.  mtlli 
frrtne  illuis  rri  riirs  ant  rogiiniin  dimiiTnt,  qiu«M<l  pervades 
(|iifi  fernr.  ct  craiidcni  aliqueni  aiudwruni  meorum  quasi  pen- 
oiluni  coofklam. 
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Thin  •aUiiHiftMM  indeed  can  only  Im  diarorervd  by  me* 
«f  f eiiiu4  thrinaelvef ,  ^et  whm  imMi  ttndttr  it*  ioAience, 
tfa«y  can  least  perceive  it,  as  the  eye  which  sees  ail  thia|r» 
canoot  virwiteelf;  and  to  trace  ihb  inTisibl*  operatioa, 
thi«  warmth  on  the  nerve,  were  to  search  f*w  the  priiiei|ile 
ef  li  e  which  found  wntild  cease  to  be  liC?.  There  is, 
howetrer,  eomethiof  nf  reality  tn  ihi<  stale  of  the  hI*«I  pre- 
sence ;  for  the  ni«Mt  familiar  insiances  show  that  the  nvnretf 
ef  each  ex'^mal  sense  are  put  in  m  >ti<Hi  by  the  idea  of  the 
•b)«*ct,  as  if  tlie  real  object  had  been  prewented  to  il ;  the 
diflTerence  i^  «irily  in  the  de^^ree.  Thus  the  exterior  sen-«s 
are  more  ctncerned  in  the  ideal  world  than  at  first  ap> 
pear^ :  we  thrill  at  even  the  i>lea  of  any  thinf  that  makes 
us  shiid'ler,  and  only  imaf  inins  it  often  prfiduces  a  real 
p%in.  A  curious  consequence  flows  from  this  firinciple : 
Milton,  linxcrinf  amidst  the  freshness  of  nature  in  Eden, 
felt  all  the  delixhiB  of  those  elements  with  which  he  was 
eraatinf :  hm  nenrea  mored  with  the  imates  which  excited 
Cbem.  The  fierce  and  wild  Dante  amidst  the  abrsees  of 
■i«  Inf^^mo.  miMt  have  often  be^a  startled  br  its  liorrorfl, 
and  often  left  his  bitter  and  ^loomr  spirit  in  the  ttinfs  be 
•nflictci  on  the  {real  criminal.  The  movini;  nerves  then 
•f  the  min  of  ff^tiis  are  a  reality ;  he  see^,  he  hears,  he 
frels  hv  each.  How  my«teriiMi4  t<i  us  is  the  operatKm  of 
th'tn  faculty  :  a  H  >m<*r  and  a  Richardson,*  hke  Nature, 
OfM*n  a  volume  lar^e  as  life  iuelf— embracing  a  arctjit  of 
htttnan  existence ! 

C\n  we  do4ibt  of  the  reality  of  thi«  faculty,  when  tko 
risible  and  outward  frame  of  the  man  of  (pni'is  bears  wit* 
Bess  to  ii«  presence  7  Whc-n  Fi«><din?  said,*  I  d«t  not  doubt 
bot  ih#>  mo4t  paihetic  anl  a/T'ctin?  tc^neit  have  been  writ 
with  tear«,*  he  probably  drew  that  di<c  werv  from  an  inverse  I 
feclinf  to  his  own.  Fieldinf  wmild  have  b^en  gratified  to 
have  confirmed  the  observation  by  f«ct<  which  never  reach*  i 
•d  him.  M-U«'asto.  in  wri  inf  t hf  ninth  <e*ne  of  h-  s  'rood  | 
act  of  Iii4  Olympiad,  foiinH  him«eir  siid  Irnlv  moved,  she«l-  ; 
^nif  t#»ar«.  The  imagined  sorrow*  in*oir»^l  renl  lear^;  %n  1 
tbotr  after  wards  proved  coniasimis.  Had  o«ir  pnH  n«ic  f>er- 
petuated  his  surorise  bv  an  iutererini  sonn*t,  the  ctrcum- 
■Caace  had  oawicd  awav  w'th  the  emo'ion.  a<  mtinv  siirJi 
have.  A'firri,  the  mo«t  energetic  p«»et  «if  modern  times, 
liavinf  eom'>o«ed,  without  a  nau<te.  the  wh<ile  nf  an  act, 
•oied  in  the  marjin— *  Wrirten  under  a  paroxvsm  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  while  shed.iin?  a  fl  m  I  of  tear*.'  The  in>- 
re«i>i«ins  which  the  fram*  exivfriences  in  this  state,  leave 
eoer  tra**^  b^hm'l  them  than  those  of  reverie.  The 
trem'irs  of  IVvden.  aAer  bavin?  written  an  o^e,  a  ctrcum- 
atance  accidentally  preserved,  were  not  iiniisoal  with  him 
«^or  in  the  iKefaee  to  his  Tales,  he  tells  tis,  that  *in 
tran«latinf  Homer,  he  finmd  ereater  pleasure  than  in 
Virfil :  btit  it  WIS  not  a  pleasure  without  pain ;  the  con- 
tinual af  itation  nf  the  snints  mtist  needs  be  a  weakener  to 
aav  lywistitution.  especially  in  ave,  and  manv  nausea  are 
retpii^-l  for  refreshment  betwixt  the  heats.*  We  find 
Metasta«io,  like  others  of  the  bro«h«^ood,  susceptible  of 
tfiis  state,  complaining  of  his  sufferinri  dttrinf  the  i^vetical 
Ksttis.  •  When  I  aoply  with  att*rniif»n,  the  iHtrves  of  mv 
fen«neium  are  t^it  int'»  a  violent  tnmMlt ;  I  rmw  as  rrH  as 
a  dnmkard,  atnl  am  oblifed  to  quit  mv  work.*  When 
Btifi'Mi  was  absorbed  nn  a  wihject  which  t>res^nted  ffreal 
obi«Hrtion8  to  his  iipmions,  he  feh  his  head  bum.  and  saw 
bis  eotm'enance  fltisheil ;  an'l  this  was  a  waminf  for  him 
to  sns  -sivl  his  attention.  Qmy  could  nerm  comoo«e  vol- 
antaril)  .  his  genius  resembled  the  armed  apparition  in 
8haksn^are*s  master  traf**dy.  *  He  would  not  Ih  eom- 
■randed.*  as  we  are  told  bv  Mr  Mathias.  When  he 
wi^Hed  to  comoose  the  [natalla'ion  Ole,  f<ir  a  considerable 
time  he  felt  himself  without  the  power  to  befin  it ;  a  fri<*nd 
eallinf  on  him,  Gray  fluns  open  his  door  hastily,  and  in  a 
hurried  voice  and  tone  ezclutning,  in  the  first  verse  of 
that  ode, 

•  Hence,  avaunt !  *iis  holy  irotmd  T— 

his  frietKl  started  at  the  disordered  anpearance  of  the  bard, 
whose  orgasm  had  disturbed  his  very  air  and  cmntenance, 
t?n  he  recovered  himself.  Listen  to  one  lahourinf  with  all 
the  mafic  of  the  spell.  Madam  Rnlsnd  has  thits  t>ower- 
fofiv  described  the  ideal  ftr^^nre  in  her  first  readinys  of 
TclemseJius  anH  Tasso:— 'Mv  respiration  ro«e.  I  f^lt  a 
rapiti  fire  colouring  my  face  aixl  my  voice  changing  had 

*  RkrHanlsnn  assemSI'»  a  fsmlly  about  him.  writing  down 
what  they luiM.seeiny  their  very  m-in'terofsayinf.  liviny  wfch 
them  as  nfien  an«l  as  Innc  as  he  wi'ls— with  such  a  personal 
•ni«v.  that  an  inf  ^niotH  hwyer  once  told  me  that  he  required 
no  stronrtr  evidence  of  a  fact  in  any  court  of  law  than  a  cir* 
caoMCaniial  aeana  In  Rtchardaon. 


betrayed  my  aritatinn.  I  was  Eneharit  fir  Telemat 
aiMi  Erminia  for  Tancred.  However,  daring  thta  perfiMi 
transf«irmatH>n,  I  did  not  vet  think  that  I  myself  was  aaf 
thing,  for  any  oaet  the  whole  had  no  coaneciioa  with  laf* 
self.  I  aought  for  noibinf  around  me ;  I  was  them ;  I 
saw  only  the  obiecta  which  exwted  f(»r  them ;  it  waa  a 
dream,  witbout  b^mt  awakeised.'  The  effect  srhieh  iha 
study  of  Plutarch's  illusfrious  a^m  produced  <m  the  mighiy 
nund  <jf  Atfieri,  during  a  whole  winter,  whd^  he  lived  as  il 
were  among  the  heroes  of  aniiqatty.  he  has  himself  toM. 
Alfieri  wept  and  raved  with  gri«f  and  iniliina'i«m  that  ha 
was  bom  under  a  government  which  favoured  on  Roomb 
heroes  nor  sages ;  as  often  aa  he  waa  struck  with  the  great 
aetions  of  these  treat  men,  in  hw  extreme  atfiiatmn  ha 
rose  from  his  seat  like  one  puesessed.  The  fodnif  nf  gas 
aius  in  Alfieri  was  suppres«ed  f)ir  more  than  twenty  yearau 
by  iha  disoourafeaseni  of  bis  oade ;  bat  as  the  nainral 
temperament  cannot  be  crushed  out  of  the  aoul  of  genitiai 
be  waa  a  poet  without  writing  a  single  verae ;  and  aa  a 
great  poet,  the  ideal  presence  at  times  became  uagover** 
able  aiad  vercinf  to  madness.  In  traversinff  the  wilda  af 
Arragun,  bis  emo«i«ms,  he  says,  would  certainly  have  givaa 
birth  to  poetry,  oould  be  have  expraosed  himself  ia  yaraa. 
It  was  a  oom|»lete  state  of  the  mwfinative  rxtatanca,  or 
ihiH  ideal  presence ;  for  he  proceeded  akmf  the  wddt  of 
Arraifon  in  a  reverie,  weeitinf  and  lai*f hint  by  titme.  Ha 
considttred  this  as  a  fully,  because  it  ended  in  miihiag  hat 
in  laughter  and  tears.  He  was  nr*t  aware  that  he  waa 
then  vieldi-if  to  a  dnm'wsira'ioa,  oould  he  have  ju'lfvd  ef 
himself,  that  he  pos«ef  "ed  those  dispositions  of  minJ  aa4 
energy  of  passion  which  firm  the  poeiicaf  character. 

Genius  creates  by  a  single  conception ;  the  aiataafj 
conceives  the  statue  at  fmce,which  he  afterwards  ri'i  maa 
by  the  slow  proceas  of  art ;  and  the  arehi'crci  eootrtyoo  a 
whole  palace  in  an  instant.  In  a  single  prinrifde,  oprniag 
as  it  were  on  a  sud  ien  to  feniue,  a  great  and  new  sysloiB 
of  things  is  discovered.  It  has  happened,  Nimetimes,  that 
this  sing'e  conception  rushing  over  the  wh«>le  c>incmtraia4 
aoul  of  getiius,  h.is  a>;itated  the  frame  ennvulinvelv  •  it  rimsa 
like  a  w  ii«pered  secret  fnim  Nature.  When  MaHebnuwJM 
first  took  Ufi  D  'scartes's  Treatise  on  Man,  the  germ  nf 
his  ttwn  sub4eo*ient  phiktsofihio  system,  such  waa  his  ka> 
tense  feeling,  that  a  wilent  ptliutation  of  the  bf^rt.  mora 
than  fince,  ubliged  h<m  to  lay  down  the  volume.  Whaa 
the  fi'Vf  idea  of  ih^  Essay  on  the  Arts  and  Sci^neea  mshad 
on  the  mtfid  'if  Reisseau,  a  levensh  svmtHom  in  his  aera 
yona  s  stem  aiifKoiched  to  a  abght  lielimim!  stnppiaw 
uoder  an  oak,  he  wrote  with  a  |ieneil  the  Pmanpop«i«  ai 
Fabricius.— -  I  still  remember  my  solitary  transport  at  tha 
discovery  of  a  philomKihical  argum«'nt  against  the  d«ietriaa 
of  tr%nsiibstanliati«m.*  exHaimed  Gibbon  in  hia  Memoira. 

This  quick  sensibility  of  genms  has  supprwmed  the  vdeao 
of  poets  in  reciting  their  most  pathetic  passagea.— Thw 
son  was  so  ofipressed  bv  a  passage  in  Virfil  or  MMtoa^ 
when  he  attem;»*ed  to  read,  that  *  bis  voire  sunk  in  iil^rti- 
ciliated  sounds  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast.'  The  tra- 
muloiis  figure  of  the  ancient  Sybil  appears  to  have  beea 
viewed  in  that  land  of  the  Muses,  by  the  energetic  descrip- 
tion of  Pauliis  Jovios  of  the  impeiua  and  aflldtus  of  one  ef 
the  Italian  improvisatori,  somM  of  whom,  I  have  heard  trnm 
one  present  at  a  similar  exbib(ti«io,  have  not  degenerated 
in  poetic  inspiration,  nor  in  its  corporeal  excitement.  *  Hia 
eyes  fixed  downwards,  kindle,  aa  he  givea  utterance  to  hia 
effiisions,  the  moist  drops  flow  down  hia  ch«-eka,  the  vntiaa 
of  his  forehead  swell,  and  wonderfully  hia  learned  eara  aa 
it  were,  abstracted  and  iiileat,  aai^eraia  aach  impidaa  a 
his  fi'isring  numbers.** 

This  enthusiasm  thmsra  the  maa  of  genius  into  rhoaa 
reveries  where,  amidst  Nature,  while  others  are  terrifiaj 
at  destniction,  be  can  only  view  Nature  herse'f.  The  mmd 
of  Plinv,  to  add  one  more  chapter  to  his  mighty  scroll, 
•ought  her  amidst  the  volcano  in  which  he  perished.  Yei^ 
net  was  on  board  a  ship  in  the  midai  o*"  a  raging  tempeat, 
and  all  hope  wts  given  up :  the  astonished  4a^>tain  beheM 
the  artist  of  g*-ntu«,  his  i»eneil  in  his  hand,  in  calm  enthu- 
siasm, sketching  the  terrible  world  t^  waters  studyiaf 
the  wave  that  was  rising  to  devour  him. 

There  is  a  tenHer  enihu«iasm  in  the  elevated  atudiea  a 
anfiqtiity,  in  which  the  ideal  presence  or  the  imagmaliva 
existence  is  seen  prevailing  over  ibo  mind.     It  is  finely 
aaid  by  Livy,  that '  in  oootemplaiing  antiquity,  the  nuaa 


*  The  passage  Is  rnrlnns.—*  Caoeml  defixl  exanlent 

sutlores  manant.  frrmtis  ven<e  contiim-sratit.  4t  quod  rolroiB 
ett  eniilk'9  snres  tanqunm  aliena  et  intetit-e  o*niiem  impetan 
profluentiam  numeronim  exacUorima  ratiooe  mouerantur.* 
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ilwlf  beeomef  antique.'    Ainkl»t  th«  monuments  of  frett 
«ad  depvted  n&tiune,  our  ima^nniion  ii  touched  br  the 
grandeur  of  Itical  impreuione,  and  the  rivid  atsociatione 
•f  the  manner*,  the  art*,  and  the  individuale  of  a  great 
people.    Men  of  geniue  have  roved  amidst  the  awful 
ruins  till  the  ideal  presence  has  fondly  built  up  the  city 
aaaw,  and  have  become  Romans  in  the  Rome  of  two 
tluMisand  years  past.    Pomponius  Lalus,  who  devoted  his 
life  to  this  studv,  was  constantly  seen  wanderin$r  amidst 
Um  vestifes  of  ilhis  *  throne  of  the  world :'  there,  in  many 
a  reverie,  as  his  eye  rested  on  the  mutilated  arch  and  the 
broken  column,  he  stopped  to  nuise,  and  dropt  tears  in  the 
ideal  presence  of  Rome  and  of  the  Romans.     Another 
•athusiast  of  this  class  was  Bonus,  who  sousht  beneath 
Rome  for' another  Rome,  in  those  catacombs  built  by  the 
•arly  Christians,  for  their  asylum  and  their  sepulchres. 
Bia  work  of  *  Roma  Softeranea'  is  the  pntduction  of  a 
fubterraneous  life,  passed  in  fervent  and  perilous  labours. 
Takinc  with  him  a  hermit's  meal  for  the  week,  this  new 
Pliny  ohen  descended  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  by  lamf»- 
Kght,  clearing  away  the  sand  and  ruins,  till  some  tomb 
brake  forth,  or  some  inscription  became  lei^ible :  aceom- 
panied  by  sonM  friend  whom  his  enthusiasm  had  inspired 
with  his  own  sympathy,  here  he  dictated  his  notes,  tracing 
tka  mouldering  sculpture,  and  catching  the  fading:  picture. 
Thrown  back  into  the  primitive    ages  of  Christianity, 
Msidst  the  local  impressions,  the  historian  of  the  Chriaiian 
catacombs  collected  the  memorials  of  an  age  and  of  a 
nee,  which  were  hidden  beneath  the  earth. 

Werner,  the  mineralogiA,  celebrated  for  his  lectures,  by 
■oane  aocoants  transmitted  by  his  auditors,  appears  to  have 
•sereised  this  faculty.  Werner  oAen  said  that  *  he  always 
depended  on  the  muse  for  inspiration.*  His  unwritten 
Iwture  was  a  reverie^ill  kindling  in  his  progress,  blend- 
ing science  and  imagination  in  the  grandeur  of  his  con- 
otptions,  at  timet,  as  if  he  had  gathered  ab«M]t  him  the 
vary  eiemeota  of  Nature,  his  si*irit  seemed  to  be  hovering 
ovar  the  waters  and  the  strata. 

It  is  this  enthusiasm  which  inconceivably  fills  the  mind 
of  genius  in  all  great  and  solemn  o|»erations  :  it  in  an  asi- 
tmtion  in  calmness,  and  is  required  not  only  in  the  fine  arts. 
.bat  wherever  a  great  and  continued  exertion  of  the  soul 
must  be  employed.  It  was  experienced  by  De  Thou,  the 
historian,  when  after  his  nKHming  prayers  lie  always  added 
•miMMher  to  implore  the  Divinity  to  purify  his  hf^art  from 
partiality  and  hatred,  and  to  open  his  spirit  in  dtfvel«ipinff 
tbe  tniih,  amidst  the  contending  factions  of  his  limes  ;  and 
by  Haydn,  when  employed  in  his  *  Creation,'  earnestly 
addresiiing  the  Creator  ere  he  struck  his  in<irumi>nt.  In 
•Moments  like  these,  man  becomes  a  perfect  uniiy*~one 
thought  and  one  act,  abttracted  from  all  other  thoushts  and 
m1\  other  acts.  It  was  felt  by  Gray  in  hi«  loftiest  excur- 
■tons,  and  is  perhaps  the  name  f>ower  which  impeU  the 
villager,  when,  to  overcome  his  rivalx  in  a  contest  for  leap- 
ing, he  retires  back  some  steps,  collects  all  exertion  into 
hn  mind,  and  clears  thn  eventful  bound.  One  of  our  Ad- 
■  mirals  in  the  rcivn  of  Elizabeth,  hf*ld  as  a  maxim,  that  a 
height  <»f  passion,  amounting  to  phrenzv,  was  necesxary 
to  qualify  a  man  for  that  place  ;  and  N'^lson,  decorated  by 
all  his  honours  about  him,  on  the  day  of  03'*.le,  at  the  sielit 
of  those  emblems  of  glory  emulated  himself.  Thus  enthu* 
■iasm  was  necrsAary  and  effective  for  his  genius. 

This  enihumasm,  prolonged  as  it  nfien  has  been  by  the 
opertnion  of  the  imaginative  existence  bec^ines  a  state  of 
perturbed  feeling,  and  can  only  he  disrinsuished  from  a  dis- 
ordered intellect  by  the  power  of  volition,  in  a  sound  mind, 
of  withdrawing  from  the  ideal  world   into  the  world  of 
tense.     It  is  but  a  step  which  carrier  its  from  the  wander- 
ings of  fancy  into  the  aberrations  of  delirium. 
*  With  curious  art  the  brain  too  finely  wrought 
Preys  on  herself,  and  is  destroyed  by  ih'Might; 
Constant  attention  wears  the  active  mind. 
Blots  out  her  powers,  and  leaves  a  blank  behind— 
The  greatest  genius  to  this  fate  may  bow.' 

ChurehilL 
There  may  be  an  agony  in  thought  which  onlv  deep 
thinkers  experience.  The  terrible  effects  of  metaphysical 
■todies  on  Beattie,  has  been  told  bv  himself.—'  Sinctr  the 
Rssav  on  Truth  was  printed  in  quarto,  f  have  never  dared 
to  read  it  over.  I  durst  not  even  read  the  sheets  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  terrors  in  the  print,  and  was 
obliged  to  get  a  friend  to  do  that  offic*-  for  me.  The^e 
■todies  came  in  time  to  have  dreadfol  effects  upon  my  n«*r- 
fotn  syiem:  and  f  cannot  read  what  I  then  wrote  wit h- 
«Bt  flOOM  degree  of  horror,  bocauao  it  recalla  to  my  nicd 


the  horrora  that  I  have  sometimes  felt  after  posaing  a  long 
evening  in  those  severe  studies.'  Goldoni,  after  a  rasS 
exertion  of  writing  sixteen  plays  in  a  year,  confessesa  ko 
paid  the  penalty  of  the  folly ;  he  flew  to  Genoa,  leading  a 
life  of  delicious  vacuity;  to  pass  the  day  without  doing 
any  thing,  was  all  the  enjoyment  he  was  now  capable  oC 
feeling.  But  long  after  he  said,  *  I  felt  at  that  time,  and 
have  ever  since  continued  to  fvel,  the  consequence  of  that 
exhausiion  of  spirits  I  sustained  in  composing  my  sixteeo 
comedies.'  Boerhaave  has  related  of  himself,  that  having 
imprudently  indulged  in  intense  thought  on  a  particular 
subject,  he  did  not  close  his  eves  ibr  six  weeks  after :  and 
Tissoi,in  his  work  on  the  health  of  men  of  letters,  abounds 
in  similar  cases,  where  a  complete  stupor  has  affected  the 
unhappy  student  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

Assuredly  the  finest  geniuses  crnild  not  always  withdraw 
themselves  from  that  intensely  interesting  train  of  ideas, 
which  we  have  shown  has  not  been  removed  from  about 
them  by  even  the  violent  stimuli  of  exterior  objects  ;  the 
secnical  illusion,— the  being  of  their  passion,— the  invisi- 
ble existences  repeatedly  endowed  by  them  with  a  vital 
force,  have  still  nung  before  their  eves.     It  was  in  this 
state  that  Petrarch  found  himself  in  that  minute  narrative 
of  a  vision  in  which  Laura  appeared  to  him :  and  Tasao  in 
the  lofty  conversations  he  held  with  a  spirit  that  glided  to- 
wards Kim  on  the  beams  of  the  sim :  and  thus,  Malle- 
branche    listening  to  the  voice  of  God  within  him;    or 
Lord  Herbert  on  nis  knees,  in  the  stillness  of  the  sky ;  or 
Paschal  starting  at  times  at  an  abyss  opening  hv  his  side. 
Descartes,  when  young,  and  in  a  country  seclusion,  his 
brain  exhausted    with  meditation,  and   nis    inrai'inat'ion 
heated  to  excess,  heard  a  voice  in  the  air  which  called  him 
to  p«irsue  the  search  of  truth  ;  he  never  doubted  the  vision; 
and  this  dream  in  the  delirium  of  genius  charmed  him  even 
in  his  after-studies.    Otir  Collins  and  Cowper  wero  oAeo 
thrown  into  that  extraordinary  state  of  mind,  wh<m  the 
ideal  preaence  converted  them  into  visionaries  ;  and  their 
illusions  were  as  strong  as  Swedenbiirgh's,  who  saw  heaven 
on  earth  in  the  glittering  streets  of  his  New  Jenisalem.  and 
Cardan's,  when  ha  so  carefully  oltserved  a  number  of  little 
armed  men  at  his  feet;  and'  Benvenuio  Cellini,  whose 
vivid  imagination  and  glorious  egotism  so  freqinmily  con- 
temrilated  *  a  resplendent  light  hovering  over  his  shadow.' 
Yet  what  Irss  than  enthusiasm  is  the  purchase  price  of 
high  passion  and  invention  ?     Perha|»s  never  has  there 
been  n  man  of  genius  of  this  rare  cast,  who  has  not  be- 
trayed early  in  youth  the  ebiilliiions  of  the  imafrination  in 
some  outward  af'tion  at  that  period,  when  the  illusions  of 
life  are  more  real  to  them  than  its  realities.     A  slight  de- 
rangement of  our  accustomed  habits,  a  little  perfiirbatinn 
of  the  faculties,  and  a  romantic  tinge  on  the  feelings,  give 
no  inHiflfereiit  prrimise  of  genius ;  of  that  generous  temper 
which  knows  iiolhing  of  the  baseness  of  mankind,  unsatis- 
fied, and  raging  with  a  devouring  eagerness  for  the  aliment 
it  has  not  yet  found ;  to  perfect  some  glorious  design,  to 
charm  the  world,  or  mske  it  hapt>ier.      Often  we   hear 
from  the  confessions  of  men  of  genius,  of  their  having  in- 
dulged  in  the    puerile    state   the   most  noble,  the  most 
delight'iil.    the    most    impoe«ihle    projects;    and    if  age 
ridicules  the   imaginative  existence   of  its   vouth,  be  as- 
sured that  it  is  the  decline  of  its  genius.     That  virtuous 
and  lender  enthusiast,  Fenelon,  in  his  early  youth,  Imu- 
bled  his  friends  with  a  classical  and  religious'reverie.    He 
was  on  the  point  of  quitting  them  to  restore  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece,  in  the  character  of  a  missionsrv,  and  to 
collect  the  reli'^s  of  antiquity  with  the  taste  of  a  classicsl 
antiquary.     The  PeIot»«»nnesii8  opened  to  him  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  where  St  Psul  p'-eached,  the  Pirvits  where 
Socrates  conversed  ;  while  the  latent  poet  was  to  pluck 
laurels  from  Delphos,  and  rove  ami'litt  the  amenities  Oi 
Temne.     Such  was  the  inflo«  nee  of  the  ideal   presence ! 
and  barren  will  be  his  imagination,  and  luckless  his  for- 
tune, who,  claiming  the  honours  of  genius,  has  never  beeo 
touched  by  such  a  temporary  delirium. 

To  this  enthusiasm,  and  to  this  atone,  ean  we  attribnte 
the  self-immolation  of  men  of  genius.  Might v  and  labo* 
rious  works  have  been  piir«ued,  as  a  fiTlnm  hoi»e,  at  the 
certain  destruction  of  the  fortune  of  the  individual.  The 
fate  of  Castell's  Lexicon,*  of  Bloch's  magnificent  work  on 

»  Carjtell  lost  12000/.  by  this  great  work  ;  and  rave  sway 
coi>ies.  while  the  re«>t  roued  at  home.    He  exhibits  a  cnrions 

K inure  of  liierarv  labour  in  hl^  preface — •  As  for  myself,  * 
nv  been  unceaitlng'y  ocopled  for  such  a  nowber  of  years 
in  tills  mass — MoiMxIino  he  calls  thenv-thai  day  seemed  at 
it  were  a  holklay  In  which  1  have  not  labourad  ao  muck  * 
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r  (ml  miKl  •■■liar  kbnuri,  aiirn  iba  t*- 
iccompanicd  Ihsir  prDfina.  TIhjf  him 
II  wiita  Ihsir  hioori  :  ihaj  him  HlcntVy 
bonM  ih*  piDnof  diir(»  ;  ikcj  hiTs  bured  iheDHirri 
ftoa  th«  purtDiiiiir  (onuns;  ihrj  hiTB  lom  ihamKlm 

MvijnaTlKetftlurt  uhlart,  rher 

flihliDUfl  heulf ,  which  ja  ■  rnlil j  lo  Uw  vuinmrj  of  florj- 
Bdilioq  ivould  not  dniM  from  procc'diat  iriih  one  of  h» 
worki.  alihouih  mmHUnihephfikiinafihii  ccnainloiH 
of  hit  aifhi ;  hn  derlaml  M  prBfvrrc4  hU  dulv  10  hu  ^jn. 
and  dDUbilaii  hit  bme  In  hit  cnularl,     AmtionT  Woori, 


atJTI  trtipfKl  hii  helofari  pap«rB,  ind  hj*  [at!  nc 
iwt)t  «■  hi<  Alliryim  Omni.n.ct  *  Mnrrri, 
oToar  frtAl  btnyraphicoJ  cnllvciinni.cofKFiri 
vith  toch  Hirhutiaim.  and  lauod  luch  vnlufi 
tha  libnur.  thai  he  nillioilTwithdrBi 


H*  npuira.     .TIwH  an  tha  naika  at 

(or  MM  (Ion  and  pnieni;;  bul  irha   isrii  obIt  ts 
ths  taalB  oTliii  ift,  bia  worki  will  dc    ' 


ez 


IV  dor*  of  Arehidaa,  h 


■Id  Ihrvwibf  iha  raader  of  a  book, 
lalDn,  lUa  ths  Ttfj  idiaJ  |iia»M 
tiM'r  rsallj  on^inusd.  A  |nu  wi 


CHAPTER  IX. 


»i'  ■ 
Afier  ih«  Gr>l  rdi 
RiMarieal  DicliM4rT,  hs  had  nstbinf  an  nuch  ■'  hurt  m 
tM  iaiHonnMn'.  Kii  antMdiDi  afiplicaiiiiii  «m  canvai- 
hchboorintn  daaihi  bai  callpdinf  hit  lail  rtanaiad *i- 
MV.wiihhHilfiiithaiicbhgcaTeiha'nIiiiDf  InUwinirld, 
3wiiiHihi-didMtlinMwiii«tgn>aitt|H>blicai>an.  Ail 
•kJMM  in  Irr*  apwirrd  nwan  Id  him  eomparad  with  thai 
*nlird  dvrithl  fiTaddrwriBf  to  th«  htrrari  m'n  of  hit  ana, 
ih«  hiitar*  oTlbdr  bmthan.  Thit  nmt  mihutiaam  Don. 
■BIMt  Ih^  (Hlllilt  oTlrt  dnfnurail  br  llirir  own  ardour.  Tha 

""  '  n  the  cenirri^  ihs  RnnI   Ei 


ar«-     oTKaiihri,  a>  wail  ■ 


•  iha  i&priaf  tl  fitlla 
to  then ;  it  Aarealj  nMa 
Im  Sasala  and  Iha  Ordar 


Whalilillhi 
Dmiali.  a  pupil  oTDaTid.  the  fr 
rrrtirti  painlff.  w»«  a  rniith  of  fDniinr.  bit  tha  aolitarr  |  di 
Blaiui'-nrhiaTnuihwaahiadaTnlioiKDRaphuhhawaaat  » 
fciatiiHifa  at  (nir  id  Iha  morrint  lil  niiht ;  •  Painlint  or  'w 
JfmhinT!*  <■*«  tha  err  nT  Ihit  mhiMaM  of  rlannca  ;  (t 
•Fital  feme,  then  aiwiwuipnl.'wii  ■nn>h>r.  Hit  ttn-  »i 
VBtv  araaUfrMlaa  hil  fn1h<ina«ii  ;  andharniin  pirrei  '  ■• 
thanciiinrorirtii^DaTiddaelandhewniild  if  " 
ahan  the  prit*.    '  t  htm  had  aiT  raward   id  ^i 


JFalauiy.  Littrarj  jaaloutj  (ansa  of'«  praponiaa 
>  tha  daipra  of  foaiua ;  liia  ahadowy  and  aqoiaeei 
aa  of  Kiarmrr  hoaair  ia  Iha  ra*l  eaua  af  ihia  irniM 
;  in  eaHa  whrra  lha  objeM  ia  nure  palpable  and  di 


la  ate  cf  beauITi  wUI  b«  ri 


lion  nflhe  world;  adindnd  _      ^ 

■DWaled  one  nichl  annihiltie  him. 
-ha  Una  of  auibor.  and  artina  eihibil  a  wM  HiaM 
aaa  ia  thai  jralnuar  which  ii   iba  oerpHual  IrnrJ 
reuienee.     Whi  doea  Plaio  ne>er  mawioa  Zaaw 
D,  and  whir  doe*  Zmnphon  inteiih  afaiaal  Pialo,  ■<•• 

I  hi)  raiK  ?     They  wtob>  h 


xhrrT    Whi 


iraimdf.  adri. 
KdiuVollain 


lilM.     Aflarwirdt  bo 

»lf '««B  drvine up  m  hia *riii«.     HaBrrHndlr'andKirbe 

Whils  were  lha  rarl*  ric'inH  of  Ihe  rnihntiaam  of  biihIt  ; 

and  ire  mnnned  rorarerbrtha  law  who  ara  onaBiaad 

ika  iheiBael«ea. 

'  Twaa  Ihmn  own  fpniin  rat*  ihe  fatal  Mow, 
/,n>l  hsIiteH  in  plant  the  wound  Ihal  laid  Ihea  low  ; 
9'i  lha  tfniHi  eafk.  alretrbed  nrion  Ihe  plaio 
No  more  ihnMfh  Tnllintclondtin  mar  afaitt, 


Craok  the  laat  n'--lr-.n  »fhi<  hlr-tji.«  hm-n.' 

Thneomratha  ahadnwofdralh  amanaihnia  who  are 
•littJof  wiih  mare  thin  lifh  about  ih>in.  Yrl '  th*n  it  no 
ealaW.ta  Tr  Ihe  aniai.'  aaid  OeaWi '  iriha  Inrr  xT  hit  mm 
bawl  dnn  nnl  beiwHe  a  athaawiil  naaainn  1  ir  Iho  hrana 
be  anmloTa  In  eiiTiiaiiia  it  in  HI  fiirhiiiiihanioaldalinmia 
maa  of  hit  Bfe  ^  IfatodT  b*AHnt4  not  hit  Ima  *iiaieiKC 
and  hk  Aral  hanniflatt:  iflha  ennelmfhiabrnthniia  art 
fa  not  'hat  whirh  mnn  pleaaaa  him ;  if  eaea  in  ihe  nirbi- 
tfrna  the  id>aB  of  hia  art  do  nnl  ace-ipr  hia  Tifila  or  hit 
draanit ;  if  in  iba  moniiat  b*  ITwa  not  to  hia  work  wiih  a 


irarch  coldla  obaFrra  ihai  ha  had  not  been  uunoa  w  i>- 
l|uir«  aDer  it,  haTinf  inieadnl  lo  compote  in  the  wrn«e»- 
lar  idiom  and  nnl  withini  10  ba  nonaidered  aa  a  plafiarr ; 
while  he  only  allowiltanie'i  nipmorilT  frmhanag  wnl- 
len  ia  Ibr  rulfar  idiom,  which  he  did  no!  Ihrnk  waa  aa  an- 
eiaUc,  but  aa  inferior  meni.  Tbiit  fii(idlT  Pelnrcb  laA 
ike  aMiude  of  ib>  eoKiary  £lna  brliira  bin,  in  Ihe  '  I>> 
frmo.'  while  he  thnink  inlo  hinarlf  wiih  iha  ptinrul  ae>- 

hit  own  aolitarr  m*>Hlr.  WhT  it  Waller  aileat  on  lb* 
merili  of  Cowlet,  aod  why  doca  Im  aoT  fire  one  vena  la 
rerura  the  praiae'  lailh  which  Drrdeq  boaotiTTd  hiaa,  wlula 

Baialjt,  Ware,  ai^'^  I^A^iiamT'Brram  of'tom^*^ 
Ihraelheir  afieibnof  campoaiiioa   waa  dLffcTtDt  fraa  Ua 

Tha  moral  rrflmi  hat  oArn  beea  loaad  toowaak  to 

bli-and   rrcent   riai 

broihen,  Dr  Wlilii 

lariera,  Biled  Is  be   riealt,  b<i>  Fialure,  H  waa  t 

in  Ihe  ten  lemen  •/ binod  had   placed  a  bar  Ii 

leceiireij  bj  hit  fanlhT  mt  the  hei^  of  hia  celebi 
nncfor  biiiiaiad  him  imo  hit*c^KHd;  ibrj 
eiperimenla  (nfelher;  and  William  Hunter  • 

*[  in,   Dr   William    Hnnlrr  pvUiahnI   bie 


Wa. 


t  rf  Inbon,  ToL  I,  p.  M 


brmbar. 
iddiac*- 
taiSeeM 
or  of  Mi 

inai  tne  pnint  el  me  criabraial 
■tan  aaraid  under  Iba  wbif  of  im 

ibalwioi  w  clipil}    Jatella^ 
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Mt  fill  in  hii  rJaim  tn  tha  chief  diacmnr ;  h  vni  utwtr- 
•dhrhHbrMlHr.  Tki  RrwalSucirrr.  toirham  Ihr*  iii- 
MkJ,  rhkhM  Ihe  il.Msu««nu  nf  thi*  uRiuaifil  Triid. 
Tha  Uitw  <•■•  Mr,  inl  the  JFalmnj  at  liirnrr  Knoiiut 
for  Her  Rpuued  iha  bmhan,  ukI  ilia   hroibin  of  ge- 

Id  Iha  j^ilaoar  of  frpiili,  hownrpr,  IhfTV  ia  t  preuliar 
OUH,  wbrrv  Iia  farar  rafvi  mf  in  in  maliunucy,  jrt  ri- 
IHI1I7  eannimn.  Eraa  iha  nan  of  laiiua  of 'ha  ran- 
Uan  Trmpcr  dial  undar  at  akiw  ■'■■inp  1  tnd  ikii  infaRim 
■Ujp  htppan  aim'fiir  daar  fFHiHWi  vvhtu  A  Him  itf  laHiHt 
tsaai  ihfei  •tlP^ioiifa  which 


Kuiipd  hi 


Iha  hiifhl  dT  hi 


'  ed<|ml  bj  ■! 


thl>\nid  ainwan  in  Iha  t 
OianlKt,  1  man  iIJKiiiKuii 
lion  ;  ha  wai  rha  fnmt  p 


lu  paikcili  ud  piped  twxy  in  hop 
CHAPTER  3 


air  pvnui'f,  and  tha  lillla  ki,oi>1rdga  ihe  nHra  of 

ITlKiJo™.  o"hi.  ^fbjll"?  «i^  "u™«!."<S^ 
n  hubacD  rcicticdorPeiRH!.  KhDMcnil.iHi.in 
tea  wu  knf  fall  Ihroujih'-ul  Ru">|>e  1  Lii  nuBii 


dacJared  he  had  nc»r  brard  oT  bii  ninia.  anJ  Mi 
woDdarad  «hj  hii  c 
«li«.  Th.ia  •«  ■ 
iha  pluMa  of  Haann,  rrrolTiiii  hkr  .liiiinct  *.<ridi ;  and 
il  woDhl  DOI  ba  leaa  abaiird  fur  rhainhabiiaiiia  ofTrDua  la 
iRU  oilh  eontrnpl  iho  poinTa  and  faeuliiE*  i.rihuia  01 
Iiifiilar,  ihan  il  ii  fnr  iha  mm  of  wit  and  imaEinatiiM, 
ihuaa  of  Iha  mrn  nf  knnwlrdfa  aixl  ciinoaii;.  Thai  an 
nctpabla  of  eiarlinf  iho  peculiar  qualiliaa  which  p"  ■ 


ulDTlbeir 


.    lh.T 


if  taaMi  nuj  ba  nplained. 

if  ihinlMf  udaliabiiof  aiele]  tnd  mualij  dacKlH  on  ■ 

i  i™«' iiilhnf  daptmalaa  anmhar  II  h««  oIlaB  ■»  •ntaa 
wrea  ihn  hia  own  laMe.  Tb>  wiiif  Cnwaj  dca|>iied 
Hw  BBiual  ChaiMor ;  iha  cold  dHaiiMl  Biiilran  iha  naiah 
anMiniiT  of  Cnbilloa :  iha  reKnini  Manvuii  the  fkniliir 
Kuli«a.     FSaMin»  riJiciilwl  Riebanlann.  whoae  munar 

laMWl  Pieldini  ud  decltred  ha  Nuld  nM  liil.  Cum- 
bariand  eir«|ied  a  fil  nf  imf  ir(i»eBe«,  aol  liTinf  to  read 

hi*  own  eharuiar  br   Biah..i>  Wna.m,  whor-   

baad  inad  th.  lifhler  alna* '  ■■—  "'-'" 

am  whan  ha  adiiaed  Mm  Thi_  _  .. 
L«l«i  aa  Iriflinf  and  dull,  no  mnia  Ihan  In  Graf  hinnwlf 
when  ha  rinli   iha  portioti   rhtracirr  of  Sheni'mn-,  hi* 
MnplieilT  and  piiritt  of  ferlini,  bf  an  inlaws  ii  ludierr 
aai.f-iiri.   The dritcifnt  a^miulhy  in  then mMiuTienii 
for  mid-a  nf  farlint  oppoiiin  to  their  own,  wat  Iha  n 
cava  of  iheir  nfiLnioiii ;  and  thua  it  happena  Ihat  evm  1 

Tha  name  principle  oparataa  aii1  mnra  atrikinflT  in  i 

and  Ihe  punnwra,  whir*  req'iini  ulenra  quite  dialinct  (r 

■onlhar  nuiM.  Hrnee  wa  muW  nil  be  ainTifiaed  at  1 
tniiii«thiea  dTSMden  and  Lncka.  oT  L'mirnia  and  Buff 
tnd  tliia  claaa  of  pnim,  *nin<i  porirv  and  pnru :  «l 
an  tha  other  tide,  ihna  undendua  the  piiranilanf  thai 
l^iiarT,  Ihe  natuialial,  ind  ihe  tHtaphntciM,  br  Hi 

4»rai*iidiniheda|iva  wsenmprehand;  andinholh  th«M 
CUM  'he  panina  will   ba  f»ond  qnila 


ilf  on  OTflff  and  maihrid.    ir  wiJ1 1 

ml  hial-'T,  If. :  and  that  iha  prriiidi. 
'   Ihe  elaimi  .if  aiich  in    ihn    b^ 
■UUf  anaen  from  ihe  aecludad  i 
'■  Iniaraidnf  Ub  nf  Mr  John  Hunu 


It  i>  nnl  'hpB  alteava  enijr  or  jeilmiaj  which  indue* 

^Tmpaihv  wd]  iuJfieienilj  account  firiheirfabejiidfiiHiiiL 

^ppoae  KewTon,  Quinaull,  and  Mlchiaral,  acctdeiitallf 


ibeir  iileM  T  Tha  philntotiher  hid  cnndemned  iha 
f  Ihe  Oracea  M  ail  inTolrrahle  irifler,  and  ihe  auiher 
1 '  The  PriiHTf'  a>  a  dark  pnliTiral  ipi.     Mai:hiB>el 


,  and  each  harepail- 
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inHy,  ajoliani,  ■  alrmijaanaeoriheir  own  aiiffirimcT, 
tnilbn-  treiiat'ioB  affinal  men  of  f  eniui ;  bul  Iha 
ihtitm  of  aair-|>raiia  nual  aiier  wilh  ihe  nrrjiai.in ;  foe 
iiajiliciiT  of  Imih  mar  tppear  nniiT.  and  iha  e«i- 
lanaai  it  iiiperinriiT  (aeni  inrj— m  'Medioerii^.     It 

aelf-love,  aeir independence,  aeir-adniiralinn.  which   with 
th«  men  dT  feniiia  are  nolhiDg  hut  t  modiricBiiofi  of  lb* 


m  of  (lor 


He  who 


mem.    Our  eflVmi 


lelhal 


iciple  that 


public  Tit  whii 


unut  flinia.  but  onl;  for 
ire  Ihn   willini   dupe*  af 


of  ilieie  model!  man  of  iraiiu,  to  aitort  thfti  praii;  fmia 
ih>ir  priiata  rirch  which  ■>  ibui  «f>rDl]>  rierurd  thrm. 
H*¥a  ih'j  not  keen  taken  br  aiirnrwr,  (nlarfinc  iheir 
nara  paaafirrie,  which  mi«hl  nnl  Plinf'a  on  Trajan,  (r* 

beaulT  with  tha  innipanni-T  of  a  iliird  panma  1  or  iieier 
prefiilni  '^-^ ■--  -' '-^  ■'■ '■•  — 


^rr-T' 


01  iced. 


and  Ihe  wlieal  nn  which  Iha  fiiluroroUa.     Tha  leneiout 

dear,  niri  Madime  De  S'lrl.     Like  ihc  North  Amrrie 

Ihapnuiu  fce^nli  uTNliura,)  he  would  liilan  to  hiis' 

*  Baa  Rilealoa,  Da  I'EqM. 
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Dame,  when  «icidsi  bin  circle  ihey  chaunl  their  gods  aixl 
their  heroes.  The  hone»i  •avajcee  laud  the  wurihies 
amoDit  Ihefii4elvea,  an  welt  k»  ilieir  departed ;  and  when 
an  aiiditur  hears  hi<  own  nam*',  he  aa«weni  by  a  cry  of 
pleasure  and  uf  pride.  Bui  pleasure  and  pride  muei  raiee 
DO  em-ition  in  the  breast  uT  genius,  aroidtt  a  polished  cir^ 
cie  :  to  brinj;  himself  down  to  them,  he  must  start  at  a 
compliraeni,  and  turn  away  even  from  one  of  bis  own  vo- 
taries. 

Bill  thi%  it  Memi,  it  not  alwavs  the  eata  with  mtn  of 
glomus,  f  ince  the  accusation  we  are  noticing  has  been  so 
often  reiterated.  Take  fmin  some  that  supreme  ofiinion 
of  ihemielves,  that  pride  of  exultation,  and  you  crush  the 
germ  of  I  heir  excellence.  Many  vast  designs  must  have 
perished  in  the  conceptiO'i,  liad  not  their  authors  breathed 
thill  vital  air  of  selfd»-li(rht,  this  energy  of  vanity,  so  ope» 
raiive  in  ureal  undertakings.  We  have  recently  seen  this 
principle  in  the  literary  ciiaracier  unf«4d  itsdf  in  the  life 
of  the  Isle  Bishop  of  Landsflf:  whatever  he  did,  he  feU  it 
wa«  done  as  a  master ;  whatever  he  wrote,  it  %ras  as  he 
once  declared,  the  best  work  on  the  subject  yet  written. 
It  was  thijf  feeling  with  which  he  emulated  Uicero  in  re* 
tiremeiit  or  in  acii(»n.  *  When  I  am  dead,  you  will  not 
soon  meet  with  an«>ther  J«ilin  Hunier,'  said  the  great 
anat'imisl,  to  one  of  his  garrulous  fi iend*.  An  a|»olofy  m 
furnied  for  re.laiinj;  the  fact,  but  the  weakne«s  is  only  in  the 
af»ology.  Corncille  has  given  a  ^*'ry  n<»l»le  fulUenj{ih  of 
the  sublime  egoiism  which  accompanied  him  through  life  :* 
and  I  doiibr  if  we  had  9iny  such  author  in  the  present  day, 
whether  he  wouli  dare  to  be  so  ju4l  to  him<**lf,  and  so 
hardy  to  the  public.  The  *elf>pnii!ie  of  ButTon  at  least 
•qiia'led  \m  genius  ;  and  the  inscription  beneath  his 
statue  in  the  'library  of  the  Jardin  des  Pianles,  which  I 
wa-*  toliJ  wa-*  raised  to  him  m  hi.<«  life  time,  exceeds  all  pa* 
n^gvrics  ;— it  places  him  alone  in  Nature,  as  (he  firsi  and 
the  la^t  iiilcrpreter  of  her  w«>rks.  lie  said  «*f  the  great  v^ 
nirMfs  of  modem  (imei,  that  there  were  not  more  than 
five.—-  Newwin,  Rac  'n,  Leibn  tz,  Mon'esqtiieu,  and  My- 
self.' It  MBsia  this  sp'rit  that  he  conceived  and  teniii* 
natcd  hif*  great  workit,  that  he  sat  in  patient  meditation  at 
his  d.'itk  {*r  half  a  century,  and  that  all  Europe,  even  in  a 
•tale  «if  war,  bowed  to  the  m<idern  Pliny. 

N>r  \n  the  vanity  of  Biifftm.  and  Voltaire,  and  Roaseau 
BO  purely  national  as  some  will  suppose;  for  men  fif  ge- 
nius in  all  a;*e9  have  expreKsed  a  <x>n4cimisne*s  uf  the  in* 
Icmal  fiirce  of  genius.  No  one  felt  this  self-exultation 
more  potent  than  our  Hobbes,  who  has  indeed,  in  his  con- 
troversy With  Wallis,  asserted  that  there  mav  be  nothing 
more  just  than  self-commendation  ;*  and  De  'Thou,  one  uf 
the  m'>4t  noble-minded,  ihn  most  thinking,  the  moat  impar- 
tial of  historians,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  own  life,  com^Msed 
in  the  third  per.«on,  has  siiroriseil  and  somewhat  fmxzled 
the  rriiirs,  by  that  frequent  distribution  of  self-commenda- 
tion which  they  knew  not  how  to  accord  with  the  modesty 
and  vravity  with  which  he  was  so  amply  endowed.  A'ler 
bi^  ^reai  and  solemn  la«ivir,  amidst  the  injustice  of  his  per- 
•editors,  that  great  man  had  sufficient  experience  of  his 
own  merits  to  assert  them.  Kepler,  amidst  his  great  dis- 
coveries. |(K>ks  down  like  a  superior  being  on  other  men. 
Thus  he  breaks  forth  in  glory  arid  egoiism  :  *  I  dare  insult 
mankind  by  confessing  that  I  am  he  who  has  turned 
science  to  advantage.  If  I  am  pardoned,  1  shall  rej«iice ; 
if  blamed,  I  shall  endure  it.  The  die  is  cast ;  I  have 
written  this  book,  and  whether  it  be  read  by  posterity  or 
by  mv  contemporaries,  is  of  no  consequence ;  it  may  well 
wait  for  a  reader  during  one  century,  when  God  himself 
during  «ix  thousand  years  has  waited  for  an  observer  like 
nivself.'  He  predicts  that '  his  discoveries  would  be  veri- 
fied in  succeeding  ages,'  yet  were  Kepler  now  amoog  us 
in  familiar  society,  we  should  bo  invited  to  inspect  a  mon- 
ster of  inordinate  vanity.  But  it  was  this  solitary  majes- 
ty; this  lofty  conception  of  their  geniu<,  which  hovered 
over  the  sleepless  pillow,  and  charmed  the  solitude,  of  Ba- 
con, of  Newton,  and  of  Montesquieu  ;  of  Ben  Jonson.  of 
Milton,  and  Corneille ;  and  of  Michael  Angelo.  Such 
men  of  genius  anncipaie  their  contemporaries,  and  know 
they  are  creators,  long  bef  tre  the  tardy  consent  oTthe  puUic ; 

<  They  see  the  laurel  which  entwines  their  butt, 
Thev  mark  the  pomp  which  consecrates  their  dust. 
Shake  off*  the  dimness  which  obscures  them  now, 
And  feel  the  future  glory  bind  their  brow.' 

SmtdUyU 

*  9ee  k  vet  sided  in  Cmioeities  of  Ltteratinre. 
t  Sea  Qaamls  of  Aulhora,  VoL  Ul,  ]>.  lit. 


j  To  be  admired,  ia  the  »  bl«  siaaplieity  of  tba  AdombM 
in  expressing  wiiti  ardour  the  conaciousnese  of  genius,  aaA 
openly  datming  that  praise  by  which  it  was  DuuruliedL 
The  ancients  were  not  infected'  by  our  apuriuua  effeminalo 
modeslv.  Socrates,  on  ihe  day  of  lus  inal,  Hrmly  ooa»> 
mended  himttelf:  he  told  the  various  benefits  he  had  cod* 
ferred  on  his  country.  *  Instead  ««l'  condeoming  me  lur 
imaginary  crimes,  yuu  would  do  bettor,  considering  my 
poverty,  to  f>rder  me  Ui  be  maintained  oat  of  the  poMie 
treasury.'  Epicurua,  writing  to  a  minister  of  state,  de* 
dares  •  If  you  desire  glory,  nothing  cran  beaiow  it  siora 
than  the  letters  I  write  to  you:'  and  Seneca,  m  quoting 
these  words,  addi*— *  Whiat  Epicurus  pr«>mi«rd  lo  hia 
friend,  that,  my  Lucilius,  I  promise  you.*  Orma  mt!  was 
the  c«in.<*tant  cry  uf  Cicero ;  and  he  desires  the  htsioriaa 
LuGceius  to  write  separaieli^  the  conspiracy  of  CatalinOi 
and  publish  quickly,  that  whiie  he  yet  lived,  he  might  taala 
of  the  swreiness  uf  his  glory.  Horace  and  Ovid  wera 
equally  sensible  to  their  immortality :  but  what  modem 
pioet  would  be  tolerated  with  such  an  avowal  7  Yet  Dry^ 
den  honesiy  dedares  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  own  thia 
failing  <if  vanity,  than  the  worid  lo  do  it  fur  him ;  and  adda, 
*  For  what  oiKer  reason  hav*  I  apent  my  life  in  so  iinpro* 
fiuUile  a  studv  f  Whv  am  I  grown  oM  m  seeking  so  barrea 
a  reward  as  fame  7  The  same  fiarts  and  appiicaiion  which 
have  made  me  a  fMiet,  might  have  raisad  me  to  any  honours 
of  the  gown.'  Was  mH  Cervantes  very  sensible  to  hia 
own  merits,  when  a  rival  started  up ;  and  did  he  not  aa- 
sert  them  too,  when  passing  sentence  on  the  bad  hooka  of 
I  he  times,  he  dintinguiyhes  his  own  work  by  a  handtomo 
complinieni  7  Nor  was  Butler  less  proud  uf  his  own 
merits ;  f«»r  he  has  done  amfde  justice  to  his  Hiidibraai 
and  traced  o<ii,  with  great  self-^feUght,  its  variety  of  ex- 
cellences. Richardson,  the  novelist,  exhibits  one  of  iha 
must  striking  instances  of  what  is  railed  literary  vanity— 
the  deliifht  of  an  author  in  hia  wurks ;  he  has  p«iinted  out 
ail  the  beauties  of  his  three  great  works,  in  r.iriout  main 
ners.*  He  atwa«  s  taxed  a  visiter  by  one  of  his  long  let- 
ter«.  It  was  this  intense  stif-deligbt,  wliich  produced  bis 
voluminous  labours. 

There  aie  certain  authors  whose  very  existence  aeenis 
to  requiie  a  high  omcepiion  of  their  own  talents ;  ana  who 
must,  as  some  animals  appear  to  do,  furnish  the  means  o(f 
life  out  of  their  own  substance.  These  men  of  genius 
open  their  career  with  peculiar  tastes,  or  with  a  predileo* 
tiun  for  S4ime  great  work  ;  in  a  word,  with  many  tmpopu- 
lar  disposi'ions.  Yet  we  see  them  magnanimous,  thougli 
defeated,  proceeding  with  the  public  feeling  against  them. 
At  length  we  view  them  ranking  with  their  rivals.  With- 
out having  yielded  iu>  their  peculiar  tastes  or  iheir  incorri« 
gihie  vicioiisoess,  tney  have,  however,  heightened  thew 
individual  exrellences.  No  human  opinion  can  changs 
their  self  opinion;  alive  to  the  cooscioiisness  of  their 
|iowers,  their  pursuits  are  placed  abovn  impediment,  and 
their  great  views  can  suffer  no  contraction.  These  men 
of  genius  bear  a  charmed  mail  on  their  b.vast;  *  hopeless, 
not  heartless,'  may  be  often  the  motto  of  their  ensign ; 
and  if  ihey  do  not  always  possesa  reputation,  they  still 
look  for  fame ;  fur  these'  do  not  necessarily  accompany 
each  nihsr. 

Acknowledge,  too,  that  an  author  must  be  more  aensi> 
bla  to  his  real  merits,  while  he  is  unquestionably  much  less 
to  his  defects,  than  most  of  his  readers ;  the  author  not 
only  comprehends  his  merits  better,  because  they  have 
passed  through  a  kmg  process  in  his  mind,  but  he  is  fa- 
miliar with  everv  part,  while  the  reader  has  had  but  a 
vagus  notion  of  the  whole.  Why  does  the  excellent  work, 
by  mpetii ion,  rise  in  interest  7  because  in  obtaining  thia 
gradual  intimacy  with  an  author,  we  appear  to  recover 
naif  the  genius  we  had  lost  on  a  first  perusal.  The  work 
of  genius  too  is  associated,  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  with 
much  more  than  it  contains.  Why  are  great  men  often 
found  greater  than  the  books  they  write  7  Ask  the  man  of 
genius,  if  he  has  written  all  he  wished  hs  could  have  writ- 
ten 7  Has  he  satiiified  himself,  in  this  work  for  which  yno 
accuse  his  pride  7  The  true  supplement  has  not  always 
accompanied  the  work  itself.  The  mynd  of  the  reader  haa 
the  limita  of  a  mere  recipient,  while  that  of  the  author, 
even  aAer  his  work,  if  teeming  with  creation.  *  On  many 
occasions,  mv  soul  seems  to  know  more  than  it  can  say, 
and  to  be  endowed  with  a  mind  by  itself,  far  superior  to 
the  mind  I  really  have,'  said  Manvaux,  with  equal  truth 
and  happiness. 

« I  have  observed  ibea  la  Corlnsfclis  oTLlMnmrs.  Flm 
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With  iheM  explaaatioiM  of  what  are  called  the  vanit  j 
md  e|oiun  of  |«n>tt«,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  eenee 
of  their  own  luocieiicy  i>  amumed  at  ibeir  own  rink ;  ihe 
mat  man  who  thinke  greatlr  of  himself,  i«  not  diminuhing 
Bmu  greatnete,  in  heapmf  niel  on  hu  fire.  With  his  un- 
hicky  brethren,  such  a  feeling  may  end  in  the  aberrations 
of  harmless  madness  :  as  a  happened  with  Percival  Slock* 
dale.  He,  who  afier  a  parallel  between  himself  and 
Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  concludes  thai  *  some  parts  will 
bo  to  Ms  advantage,  and  some  to  «itii«,'  but  in  regard  to 
feme,— I  he  main  object  between  Stuckdale  and  Charles 
Xli.— 'Percival  imagined  that  *  his  own  will  not  probably 
take  lis  fixed  and  immoveable  siaiion,  and  »hine  with  its 
•liianded  and  permanent  splendour  till  it  consecrates  his 
ashes,  till  It  illumines  his  tomb.*  After  this,  the  reader, 
who  may  never  have  heard  <4  the  name  of  Percival  Stock- 
dale,  must  be  told,  that  there  exist  his  own  *  M*>m«iirs  of 
Ims  Life  and  Writings.**  The  Memoirs  of  a  scribbler  are 
instructive  to  literary  men ;  to  correct,  and  lo  be  corrected, 
■hould  be  their  daily  practice,  that  ihey  may  be  taught  not 
oaly  to  exult  in  themselves,  but  to  ftar  themselves. 

it  is  hard  to  refuse  these  men  of  genius  ihai  aura  vitaHtf 
of  which  they  are  so  apt  to  be  liberal  lo  others.  Are  they 
Bol  accused  of  the  meanest  adulations  7  When  a  young 
writer  finds  the  notice  of  a  person  of  some  eminence,  he 
has  expressed  himself  in  language  which  transcended  thai 
of  mtirtality ;  a  finer  reason  than  reason  itself,  inspired  it ; 
the  senwtion  has  been  expressed  with  all  its  fullness,  by 
Milton, 

*  The  debt  immense  of  endless  grathude.* 

Who  ever  pays  an  *  immense  debt,*  in  small  sums?  Evei^ 
man  of  genius  has  left  such  honourable  traces  of  his  pri- 
Taie  aifeciions, — from  Locke,  who^e  dedication  of  hn  great 
work  is  more  adulaiive  than  could  be  imagined,  from  a 
temperate  philoeoplier  to  Churchill,  whose  warm  eulo- 
giums  on  his  friends  so  beautifully  c<»ntrast  with  the  dark 
and  evil  passions  of  his  satire.  Even  in  advanced  ago, 
the  man  of  genius  dwells  on  the  nutritious  praise  he  caught 
in  his  youth  from  veteran  genius ;  that  seed  sinks  deep 
into  a  genial  s^^il,  roots  there,  and,  like  the  aloe,  will  fluwer 
at  the  end  of  life.  When  Virgil  was  yet  a  youth,  Cicero 
beard  one  of  his  eclogues,  and  exclaimed  with  his  acciia- 
tomed  warmth, 

Magna  spes  altera  RomoB ! 

*  The  second  great  hope  of  Rome  ;*  intending  by  the  first 
either  biinsclf  or  Lucretius.  The  words  of  Cicero  were 
the  secret  honey  un  which  the  imagination  of  Virgil  fed 
lor  many  a  year ,  for  in  one  of  his  latest  productions,  the 
twelfth  book  of  the  ^neid,  he  applies  these  very  words 
to  Atfcanius;  the  voice  of  Cicero  had  hung  forever  in  his 


breeds  its  own  disease.  How  are  we  to  desert  ^y^T* 
toms  which  come  from  one  source,  bat  show  themselves  ■ 
all  forms  ?  It  n  now  an  intermittent  fever,  bow  a  siJeai 
delirium,  an  hysterical  affection,  and  now  a  horrid  hypo* 
chondriasm.  Have  we  no  other  opiate  to  still  tbe  agony, 
no  other  cordial  to  setid  its  warmth  to  the  heart,  than  i^ 
to*s  reason  ?  Must  men  of  genius,  who  so  rarely  paaa 
through  this  slow  curative  method,  remain  with  aU  their 
tortured  and  torturing  passions  about  them,  often  self-dis- 
gusted, self-liumiliated  7  The  enmities  of  genius  are  ofiea 
connected  with  their  morbid  imagination ;  these  ongroate 
in  casual  slights,  or  in  unguarded  expressions,  or  in  hasty 
opinions,  or  in  a  witty  derision,  or  even  in  the  ohirudiog 
goodness  of  tender  adnioniiioo— The  man  of  genius  broods 
over  the  phanKjm  that  darkc^ns  his  feehngs,  and  sharpens 
his  vindictive  fangs,  in  a  libel,  railed  his  memoirs,  or  in 
another  public  way,  called  a  criticism.  We  are  told  that 
Comines  the  historian,  mhtn  re^idlng  at  the  court  of  the 
Count  de  Charolois  afterwards  Duke  of  Burgundy,  one  day 
returning  from  hunting,  with  inconsiderate  jocularity  sat 
down  before  the  Count,  ordering  the  Prince  to  puil  off  his 
boots  ;  the  Count  would  not  affect  greatness,  and  having 
executed  hn  commission,  in  return  f«ir  the  princely  amuse* 
ment,  the  Count  dashed  the  bimt  on  Commes's  nose,  which 
bled ;  and  from  that  lime,  he  was  mortifi*'d  at  the  Cmintof 
Burgundy,  by  leiaming  the  nick-name  of  the  booted  head. 
The  blow  rankled  in  the  heart  of  the  man  of  genius,  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  has  come  down  to  iis  in  his  rar- 
nKMrs,  blackened  by  his  vengeance.  Many,  onkn^mn  to 
their  readers,  like  Oomines,  have  had  a  booted  head,  but 
the  aecrel  p«»iwrti  i^  distilled  on  their  lasting  page.  I  have 
elsewhere  fullj|r  written  a  tale  of  literary  hatred,  whtre  is 
seen  a  man  of  genius,  devoting  a  whole  life  in  harrafs>n« 
the  industry  or  the  genius  which  he  himicelf  oxild  not  utt 
tain,  in  the  character  of  Gilbert  Stuart. "^  The  French 
Revolution,  among  its  illustrations  of  the  worst  human 
paasions  exhibits  one,  in  Collot  d*Hcrbois ;  when  this 
wretch  was  tossed  up  in  the  storm,  lo  the  summit  of  power, 
a  monstrous  imagination  seized  him;  he  projocted  rajring 
the  city  of  Ly<»ns,  and  massacring  its  inhabitants.  He  had 
even  the  heart  to  commence,  and  to  continue  this  conspi- 
racy against  human  r*atiire;  the  ostensible  motive  was 
royalism,  but  the  secret  one  was  literarv  vengeahce !  as 
wretched  a  poet  and  actor  as  a  man,  he  Iliad  been  hissed 
off  the  theatre  in  Lyons,  and  his  dark  remorseiescs  genius 
resolved  to  repay  that  ignominy,  by  the  blood  of  ii«  citi- 
zens and  the  very  walls  of  the  citv.  Is  there  but  one  Col- 
lot d*Herhois  in  the  universe  ?  When  the  imaisination  of 
genius  becomes  its  madness,  even  the  worst  of  human  be- 
ings is  only  a  genus. 


Such  then,  is  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  praise  in  men 
of  genius,  and  not  less  their  exuberant  sensibility  to  cen- 
sure ;  I  have  elsewhere  shown  how  some  have  died  of 
eriticifm.  The  Abb6  Cassagno  felt  so  acuielv  the  severity 
of  Boileau,  that  in  the  prime  of  life  he  fell  mefancholy,  and 
died  in  %*J^tt,  I  am  informed  that  the  poet,  Scott  of  Am- 
well,  could  never  recover  from  a  ludicrous  criticism,  writ- 
ten by  a  phypician,  who  never  pretended  lo  poetical  taste. 
Some,  like  Racine,  have  died  of  a  simple  rebuke,  and 
some  have  found  an  epigram,  as  one  who  fell  a  victim  lo 
one,  said.  '  fasten  on  their  hearts,  and  have  been  thrown 
into  a  slow  (ever.*  Pope  has  been  seen  writhing  in  an- 
guish on  his  chair ;  and  it  is  told  of  Montesquieu,  that 
notwith5ianding  the  greatness  of  his  character,  he  was  so 
much  affected  by  the  perpetual  cnticiiinns  on  his  work  on 
LawN,  that  they  hastened  his  death.  The  morbid  feelings 
of  Hawkeswr«rth  closed  in  stiiciJe.  The  self-love  in  genius 
is,  rierhaps,  much  more  delicate  than  eroRH. 

But  alas,  their  vengeance  as  quickly  kindled  lasts  as 
Ions !  Genius  is  a  danseroiis  ifiCt  of  nature ;  with  a  keener 
reliih  for  enjoyment,  and  wi'h  pasiiionn  more  effervescent, 
the  same  material  form^  a  Ca'aline,  and  a  Cromwell,  or  a 
Cicero  and  a  Bacon.  Plato,  in  his  visionary  man  of  no- 
nius, lays  irreat  stress  on  his  pos^essins  the  most  vehe- 
ment pas-iioiiff,  while  he  adds  reason  loreiil rain  them.  But 
it  is  imapnation  which  torments  even  their  inflammnble 
•enfces  ;  jrive  to  ihw  same  ve'iement  passion  a  different  di- 
roction,  and  it  is  giorv  or  infamv. 

*  Si  jtf  n'^tois  Ctesar.  j'aurois  ete  Brutus.* 

Voltaire. 
The  ima?ination  of  genius  is  the  breath  of  its  lie,  which 

•  I  have  sketrheil  a  r htracter  of  Perrivnl  Stnckdale,  in  Ca- 
Wmttics  of  AuiUors,  II,  813,  it  was  uken  ad  vivum. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

TBC   DOBIESTIC   LIFE  OF  OEITTDS. 

When  the  temper  and  the  leisure  of  the  literary  charac- 
ter are  alike  broken,  even  his  best  wuriis,  the  loo  faithfid 
mirrors  of  his  stale  of  mind,  will  participate  of  its  inequali- 
ties ;  and  surely  the  incubations  of  genius  in  its  delicate 
and  shadowy  combinations,  are  not  less  sensible  in  their 
operation  than  the  composition  of  sonorous  bodies,  where, 
while  the  warm  metal  is  settling  in  the  mould,  even  an  unu- 
sual vibration  of  tbe  air,  during  the  moment  of  fusion,  will 
injure  the  tone. 

Some  of  the  conspicuous  Uemishes  of  several  e^eai 
compositions  may  be  attributed  to  the  domestic  infeiicities 
of  their  authors.'  The  desulionr  life  of  Camoens  is  ima- 
gined to  be  perceptible  in  the  deficient  cttnnection  of  his 
epic;  and  Milioii*s  peculiar  situation  and  divided  family 
prevented  those  passages  from  bein^r  erased,  which  other- 
wise had  not  escaped  from  his  revir.iv  hand— 4ie  felt  him- 
self in  the  situation  of  his  Sainpsor  Agunistes,  whom  he 
so  pathetically  describes,  as 

*  His  lues*  derision,  captive,  poor  and  blind.* 
Cervantes,  through  precipitate  publication,  fell  into  thofe 
slips  of  memory  observable  in  his  oatiiical  romance.  Tha 
careless  rapid  lines  of  Dryden  are  jually  attributed  to  his 
distress,  and  he  indeed  pleads  for  his  inequalities  from  his 
dnmestic  circumstances.  Johnson  silently,  but  eageriv 
often  corrected  the  Ramblers  in  their  successive  editions 
of  which  so  many  had  been  deKpaiched  in  haste.  The 
learn»*d  Greaves  offered  some  excuses  for  his  errors  in 
his  edition  of  Abiilfeda,  from  '  his  being  five  vcars  rnriim- 
bered  with  law-euiis  and  diverted  from  his  studies.*  Whea 
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■t  .cngth  be  Tvtonrd  lo  Ihan,  ba  uprmr*  ha  •Brpfis*  i 
<  at  ttw  piini  Hb  hid  Ibnsarlr  UBdergnas,'  bol  oC  which  B< 


■nbinand  bj  iha 


todrr^nR.     Gal<loni»  whea  aL  Ihe  bari 

hw^'dr  tWi'll^  r*ilad :  'MfhEid/nm 
eupied  wiiti  mj  iirofoM™i«l  implojaMl,  1 
wnd  ind  in  tui  humour.' 

Tb«  bMt  r«™  of  Mnp'i  life 
mam  miid  ihc  hinhnen  gf  hi>  h 

priioa-hiHH,  rotctd  hu  foo  into  ihc  iltnr^  oT  uipulusd 

gf  ihn  fine  «r«;  in  Ihii  domciiic  peivccHiioo,  from  which 
1*  irai  u  Imiiih  obliged  id  lij.  he  omnetad  Ihoae  noniaa 
udMtnniira  habila  which  rw  e>er  aficr  ihul  uptheuB- 
teiiial  Mcnp  ■■  <ha  dlrkaolilude  oThiieoul.  Ilhai  brca 
■ud  of  AlMuo  Gaiw,  t  calchnred  Bpanuh  naimer,  thai 
ba  would  h»«  eirried  h«  art  mm*  hifher  haJ  not  Ihe  bb- 


■e  oT  Ml;,  bai  I  bar*  alwan  roand  Boai  . 

terridf  Iha  nalura  of  uumali,  alddjinjE  Ibetr  e 

tad  writing  Ihair  hiator;/     firea  with  tboae  wbo  han 

acifuired  Ihiar  cciebnl^,  Uta  lore  oT  Inerary  labuur  it  Bel 

diaiiniahad,  a  circuouiaAca  neerdnj  by  ihe  vouuierPliaiV 

ha*  had  aaid  Uiai  he  had  rot  luffl  :ie»i  jflory  hr  hia  fnmHr 

wilhoul  occnpaiiofi, 

tba  lii«rai7  cbaracieTi  are  ibe  aootbiiiiiBlampiNina  al 
Ibe  TOKaaof  ibcaa  wbora  ha  luvaa;  ihata  Bfaall  re-aniisaM 
hia  laniuoTi  and  BHmeata  of  iupiralhia  abaU  be  caufbt 
ia  Ibe  anotioaa  of  ■■eOHM,  wbaa  a  falher  or  a  friend,  ■ 
e,a  dau|hlrr,  ora  aialer,  beennia  iha  parlicipaton  a( 
own  laalcB,  ihe  coopanimii  oThiivludiDflf  and  idaujy 

lo  bb  faibw. 


ih>M 


iliWI 


leieea  fur  the  ctnieaJ  tplecn  wbwh  to  frcqiwnlJj  bnaihee 

the  man  at  ccaiua  Icavea  iltelf  hahind  id  hia  pmHuctiaoa. 
AHer '  ■  ' 


U,bJrf%. 

T  own  choirr,  ph 

II" 

maW^Twra™,  W„Te 

a  newt 

reciinn  and  diien 

firalwnri. 

•.  I  Kallered  Iha 

"£llo.ii  humour  whK^h  hid  oc- 

cuioord 

ion. 

Our  iulhnr'i  eharacler 

■■  hi.  »rkl  w..  Ihe  TrfT 

opno 

reared  10 

Ihe»  low  people 

1  Irraled  hii  limphcUT  ■* 

mw  ail 

.e- 1  fe<lint  hi. 

i'l 

tdaiinn  imoiK  thrm,  hb 

rtnoBtl 

Vinbia 

inilinc^ilaa. 

mi 

Mn»<>fihanieheiKhl*ii- 

(Ih 

>  urbaniif  ha  knew  bm  lo 

fncum. 

HtaiaiaeraUeaii 

beer 

thami 

n«a»rhie<»i.re 

•eri 

"^''"calliB(«iira.'''a^ 

nleAnrd  rrwdcnt  in  •!«• 

ThiH  Iha  real  RnuHriD 

wiiball 

.  dindcrrd  Terl 

np. 

Miljr  appeared  in  bia  wrii- 

-p-Ilh 

«Cr«>  nThi.  he 

reinhiipeo. 

Thab 

cha 

nciarahouldbaihs  abode 

.Trepn. 

and  of  alienee. 

Th 

ra  miwl  ha   innk  fbr  Uia 

tg—aurea  of  India,'  RouaaeaD  bad  alwaja  a  work  j(oinjr 
€■  fiv  raiBT  data  and  apara  h  mra,  eucb  aa  hia  dicliimafy 
«r  BHHic ;  a  rariali'  of  wokra  never  lired ;  tha  ainria  one 
Ml;  Mihauiled.  Melaaiaiio  lalk*  wilh  deliiht  if  hii  «■- 
riaqr,  which  reaetnblsd  iha  rmiii  in  itae  (vdeD  of  Aim'Jii, 


aq«llrw 
life— itlB  I 


on.     He. 


hbDUrtV  ihe  eldi'r  Phnf.  nf  a  Mamirhelli.  a  Muraiori. 
■  ModlfaiK^on,  and  a  Gnnjih  ;  all  mfn  wIiq  labnured  from 
the  la*e  of  labmir.  and  can  tea  noihinr  in  Ihat  apace  but 

eiiraia  diitance — ihe  airceia  and  iha  niHarciiand  all 
Ibe  life  and  Dopulalioa  wiihin.  h^  can  nerer  know.  Thata 
lilerarir  characler*  prajccled  lhe«*  work*  aa  ao  many 
■cbemea  In  eacap*  from  unin'rmtinr  piimuiia ;  and.  in 


Then  liule  pTiuei)  lu  af  fitauJ^  Un, 
Hi  falbor  wta  Uh  uiiaa. 

Thii  mieniienl  rather,  ta  ohaenra  Ui-ftthercr,  duc^ 
Teted  ihe  propenni  j  (if  Uoraca'a  mind ;  Tor  ba  removed 
Ihe  bojr  oT  feniua  from  a  rural  aedurioB  lo  ihe  melropv- 

ViininuB  pouri  forth  a  ^raiefiil  prayee  lo  Ihe  memory  M 
hii  parenii,  who  had  inaarilad  into  hia  aoul  a  lore  Kir  file, 
rnrj  and  philoaophical  iubjecu.    Tha  fiiher  of  Gibbea 

mubaFqupni  labour,  ahowa  Ihe  furci-  of  Ihe  meiirmcnt. 
The  rnn  of  Buflon   one  dif  lurprHrd   hu   ralher  by  ih« 


pie, 'I  am  the  ion  of  BuToo !''   It  wat   ihe   awhrr  W 

wilh  iba  rreuaiinna  of  ihe  old  Seoui.h  baHadi,  while  t* 
hu  father  be  an nbn led  hia  ctti  r^"  characler  ^  •■  Bwhap 
Walann  hu  rrernily  traced  la  ihe  ■(Terli.nale  inllurBCa  if 

ilriirnied  frtin  hrr.     There  ia,  what  may  be  called,  huBdy 

'J^nU  m  *Jf!''°l£n]%',  in" hia  bJH^^  nl^  U  sLyea 

wbich  be  bimseir  was  apreaJinf  thmu^houi  ihe  naliob 
Hia  aod  IraniLalcd  Rapin^a  ■  Gardena'  which  poem  lb* 
falher  proudly  pretarved  in  bii  *  Sylea  ^  bia  lady,  *irw 
buaied  id  hi*  iiudy,  eicelled  in  ihe  ant  her  buaband  h»ad, 


'an  enmple,' of  hii  freamrk  on < final  lree<.'    Cow- 
ley, who  haa  commcmnraied   Erelja'a  loreof  bookaari 

Kardena.  hat  delifhifully  applied  ihenlo  hia  lady,  iBwhoa^ 
HTiibebaRl,  Eirlynnieeiibaih  plaaaurea; 


The  houee  of  Hill. 
Mirnee  and  Ihe  am 
The  uniTerail  icqu 


in  boiinuiinf,  drawini  and  enl«arin(  Ibe  plania  uk- 
I  r>e,  formed  occupaliona  artncb  made  Ihe  Aufhiera 
'  and  Ihe  torn  eraineni.  Th*  pdiMer  SteNa  inepirrd 
milT  ID  copy  bit  faniTful  innntiona,  and  ihenlatM 
r  ofClaudine  Siella,  hia  aieee,  animated  hii'Bpart 
'    Thepoemtof  IhalataHurdi* 
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wifii,  and  one  child  afl**r  ihe  otK«r.  U  wad  a  moral  earih- 
fjualie  wtih  a  tinfle  imnrivtir  ainid.«t  ih«  ruina.  An  awful 
buntt  of  parentnl  an>i  literary  afBictinii  breaks  forth  in 
C^uiniillian'*  lameniarion,— '  mv  wealth,  and  my  writinga, 
Uk0  fruiu  of  a  liing:  and  painful  lift*,  mu.«t  now  be  reserved 
Mily  for  stranfcrit;  all  Iponaess  i*  for  aliens  and  no  lonfrr 
mwe  !*  The  husband,  liie  father,  and  the  man  of  genius, 
ittter  one  cry  of  agony. 

Deprivnd  of  ihe#e  social  consolations,  we  see  Johnson 
call  about  him  those  whose  calamities  exiled  them  from 
■ocieiy,  and  his  roof  lodges  the  blind,  the  lame  and  the 
poor ;  for  the  heart  of  genius  must  possess  simiethiog  hu- 
nan  it  can  call  its  own  to  be  kind  to.  Its  elevated  eroo- 
tHNif ,  even  in  dom^'ntic  life,  would  enlarge  the  moral  vo» 
eabulary,  like  the  Abb6  de  Saint  Piurre,  who  has  fixed  in 
Ims  language  two  significant  words;  one  which  served  to 
•iplain  the  virtue  mo4>t  familiar  to  him— UWen/aisoJies ;  and 
tha  irritable  vanity  magnifying  its  ephemeral  fame  the  sage 
rsduced  to  a  mortifying  diminuiive--Wa  gloriolt. 

It  has  often  excited  surprise  that  men  of  genius  eminent 
ia  the  world,  are  not  more  reverenced  than  other  men  in 
their  d«Mnestic  circle.  The  dinparity  between  the  public 
and  the  private  esteem  of  the  same  man  is  often  striking ; 
in  privacy  the  comic  genius  is  not  always  cheerful,  the  *a(«i 
is  sometimes  ridiculotis,  and  the  poet  not  delightful.  The 
golden  hour  of  invention  must  terminate  like  other  hours, 
and  when  the  man  of  genius  returns  to  the  cares,  the  du- 
ties, the  vexations,  and  the  amusements  of  life,  his  com- 
Knions  behold  him  as  one  of  themselves  the  creature  of 
bits  and  infirmities.  Men  of  geniu»,  like  the  deities  of 
Homer,  are  deities  only  in  their  *  Heaven  of  Invention  :* 
mixing  with  mortals,  thejr  shed  their  blood  like  Venus,  or 
ballow  like  Mars.  Yet  in  the  business  of  life  the  culti- 
vators of  science  and  the  arts,  with  all  their  simplicity  of 
lecling  and  generous  openness  about  them,  do  not  meet  on 
equal  terms  with  other  men ;  their  frequent  abstractions 
ealiing  off*  the  mind  to  whatever  enters  into  Its  favourite 
pursuits,  render  them  rreatly  inferior  to  others  in  practical 
and  immediate  observation.  A  man  of  fenius  may  know 
the  whole  map  of  the  world  of  human  nature  ;  but,  like  the 
great  geographer,  may  be  apt  lo  be  lost  in  the  wood,  which 
anv  one  in  the  neighbourhood  knowa  b«*tter  than  htm. 
<  The  convemation  of  a  poet/  says  Goldsmith,  *  is  that  of  a 
■Min  of  sense,  while  his  actions  are  those  of  a  fool.'  Ge- 
nius, careless  of  the  future,  and  absent  in  the  present, 
avoids  to  mix  too  deeply  in  common  life  as  its  business ; 
hence  it  becomes  an  easy  victim  to  common  fonls  and  vul- 
gar villain9.  *  I  love  my  family's  welfare,  but  I  cannot  be 
to  foolish  as  to  make  myself  the  slave  to  the  minute  affairs 
of  a  house,*  said  Monte<tquicu.  The  story  told  of  a  man 
of  learning  is  probably  true,  however  ridiculous ;  deeply 
occupied  in  his  library,  one,  rushing  in,  informed  him  that 
the  house  was  on  fire !  *  Go  to  my  wife— these  matters 
belong  to  her !'  pettishly  replied  the  interrupted  student. 
Bacon  sat  at  one  end  of  his  table  wrapt  in  many  a  reverie, 
while  at  the  other  the  creatures  about  him  were  trafficking 
with  his  honour,  and  ruining  his  good  name ;  *  I  am  belter 
fftled  for  this,*  said  that  great  man  once,  holding  out  a 
book,  'than  icir  the  life  I  have  of  late  led.'  Biiffbn,  who 
consumed  his  mornings  in  his  old  tower  of  Montbar,  at  the 
end  of  his  garden,  with  all  nature  opening  to  him,  formed 
all  his  ideas  of  what  was  passing  before  him  by  the  arts  of 
an  active  and  pliant  capuchin,  and  the  comments  of  a  per^ 
niquier  on  the  scandalotis  chronicles ;  these  he  treated  as 
children ;  but  the  children  comnnanded  the  great  man. 
Dr  Young,  whose  satires  give  *he  very  anatomy  of  human 
foibles,  was  entirelf  governed  by  his  house-keeper ;  she 
thought  and  acted  for  him,  which  probably  greatly  asaisted 
the  '  Night  Thoughts,'  but  his  curate  exposed  the  domes- 
tic economy  of  a  man  of  genius  by  a  satirical  novel.  Was 
not  the  hero  Marlborough,  at  the  moment  he  was  ihe  ter- 
ror of  France  and  the  glory  of  Germany,  held  under  the 
finger  of  his  wife  by  the  meanest  passion  of  avarice  ? 

But  men  of  genius  have  too  oflen  been  accused  of  ima- 
ginary crimes ;  their  very  eminence  attracts  the  lie  of 
calumny,  a  lie  which  tradition  conveys  beyond  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  refutation.  Sometimes  reproached  for  being  un- 
dutiful  sons,  because  they  displeased  their  fathers  in  ma- 
king an  obscure  name  celebrated.  The  family  of  Des- 
cartes were  insensible  to  the  lustre  his  studies  reflected  on 
them ;  they  lamented,  as  a  blot  in  their  escutcheon,  that 
Descartes,  who  was  bom  a  gentleman,  should  become  a 
philosopher.  This  elevated  genius  was  even  denied  the 
■atisfaction  of  embracing  an  unforgiving  parent,  while  hia 
dwarfish  brother,  with  a  mind  diniautira  at  hia  pacvon,  ri- 


diculed his  fihilosofihtc  relative,  and  turned  lo  ad  vantage 
his  phiiosiiphic  disp'isitions.  Tiiev  have  been  deemed 
disaereeabie  companions,  berauce  tkey  fell  the  weariness 
of  dullness,  or  the  im|>ertinence  of  intrusion  ;  as  bad  kn^ 
bands,  when  united  lo  women,  who  without  a  kindred 
feeling  had  the  mean  sense,  or  ihe  unnatural  cruelty,  to 
prey  upon  their  infirmities.  But  is  the  magnet  iess« 
niaifuet,  though  the  particles  scat t' red  abitut  it,  incapabla 
of  attraction,  are  unaeitated  by  its  occult  quality  ? 

Poverty  is  the  endemial  distemper  of  the  commonwealtk ; 
but  poverty  u  no  term  for  '  ears  polite.'  Few  can  eoo- 
ceive  a  great  character  in  a  state  of  humble  existence! 
That  pasaion  for  wealth  through  all  ranks,  leaving  iba 
Hollanders  aside,  seem«  peculiar  lo  the  ctkunirv  wbers 
the  *  Wealth  of  Nations'  is  made  the  first  principle  of  its 
exiittence ;  and  where  the  em  bono?  is  ever  referred  to  a 
commercial  result.  This  is  not  the  chief  object  of  lifc 
among  the  continental  nations,  where  it  sreraa  properly 
restricted  to  the  commercial  class.  Monteaquieu,  who 
was  in  England,  observed  that '  if  he  had  been  bom  beta 
nothing  could  have  consoled  him  on  failing  to  accuaiulata 
a  large  fortune,  but  I  do  not  lament  the  mt^iocriiy  of  my 
circumstancea  in  France.'  This  evil,  fur  such  it  roav  ba 
considered,  has  much  increased  here  since  Montesquieu's 
visit.  Ii  is  useless  to  persuade  strtne  that  there  is  a  pov- 
erty, neither  vulgar,  nor  terrifying,  asking  no  favours,  and 
on  no  terms  receiving  any— a  poveny  which  annihilaies  its 
ideal  evils,  and  becomes  even  a  source  of  pride— a  stala 
which  will  confer  independence,  that  first  atep  to  geniua. 

There  have  been  men  of  genius  who  have  even  Irarat 
to  want.  We  vie  Rousseau  rushing  out  of  ihe  hotel  of 
the  financier,  selling  his  watch,  copying  music  by  iba 
sheet,  and  by  the  mechanical  industry  of  two  hours,  pur* 
chasing  ten  for  genius.  We  may  rnnile  at  the  enihusiasa 
of  young  Barry,  who  fiiMling  himself  too  conaiant  a  haunter 
of  tavem<^mpany,  imagined  that  hia  expenditure  of  time 
was  occasioned  by  having  money ;  to  put  an  end  to  ihs 
conflict,  he  threw  the  liitle  he  possened  at  once  into  the 
LiflTey ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  Barry,  in  the  roaiuniy 
of  life,  confidently  began  a  labour  of  years,  and  one  ol  tha 
noblest  inventions  in  his  art,  a  great  poem  in  a  picture, 
with  no  other  resource  than  what  he  found  in  secret  ta- 
boura  through  the  night,  by  which  he  furntabed  the  shopa 
with  those  slight  and  saleable  sketches  which  secured  un- 
interrupted mornings  f(»r  his  genius.  Spinosa,  a  name  as 
celebrated  and  calumniated  as  E(>icurus,  lived  in  ail  sorts 
of  abstinence,  even  of  honours,  of  pensions,  and  of  pre- 
sents, which,  however  disguised  by  kindness,  he  wouU 
not  accept,  so  fearful  was  this  philosopher  of  a  chain; 
lodging  in  a  cottage,  and.obiaining  a  livelihood  by  {lolisihiag 
optical  gla<tyes,  and  at  las  death  his  small  accouoia  showed 
how  he  had  subsisted  on  a  few  pence  a  day. 

•  Enjoy  spare  feast !  a  radish  and  an  egg.' — Cowper. 

Spinosa  said  he  never  had  spent  more  than  he  eamea, 
and  certainly  thought  there  was  such  a  thing  as  superflul 
ous  earriings.  Such  are  the  men  who  have  ofi«n  smiled 
at  the  lijfhi  regard  of  their  neighbours  in  contrast  with  their 
growing  celebrity  ;  and  who  feel  that  eternal  truth,  which 
the  wisest  and  the  poorest  of  the  Athenians  has  sent  down 
to  us,  that  *  not  to  want  any  thing  is  an  attribute  of  the 
Divinity;  but  man  approximates  lo  this  perfection  by 
wanting  little.' 

There  may  be  sufficient  molivea  to  induce  the  literary 
character  to  make  a  state  of  mediocrity  his  choice.  If  ha 
loses  his  happiness,  he  mutilates  his  genius.  GoMini, 
with  the  simplicity  of  his  feelings  and  habits,  in  reviewing 
his  life,  tells  us  how  he  was  always  relapsing  into  his  old 
propensity  of  comic  writing;  «  but 'the  thought  of  this  does 
not  disturb  me ;  for  though  in  any  other  situation  I  might 
have  been  in  easier  circumstances,  I  should  never  have 
been  so  happy.'  Bayle  is  a  parent  of  the  modem  literary 
character;  he  pursued  the  same  course,  and  early  in  lifs 
adopted  the  principle  « Neither  to  fear  bad  fortune,  nor 
have  any  ard*'nt  desires  for  good.'  He  was  acquai  ted 
with  the  passions  only  as  their  historian,  and  living  only 
for  literature,  he  sacrificed  to  it  the  two  great  acqiinitiooa 
of  human  pursuits — fortune  and  a  familv  ;  but  in  England, 
in  France,  in  GKsrmany.  in  Italy,  in  Holland,  in  Flandc-s, 
at  Geneva,  he  found  a  family  of  friends,  and  an  accumu- 
lation of  celebrity.  A  life  of  hard  deprivations  was  long  tha 
life  of  LinniBus.  Without  a  fortune,  it  never  seemed  la 
him  necessary  to  acquire.  Peregrinating  on  foot  wiih  a 
stylus,  a  magnifying  glass,  and  a  basket  for  plants,  ba 
sharad  with  tha  paaaant  hia  nMie  MaaL    Narar  waa 
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Buii6cd  with  U»  l*ui  ol  lb*  Uuls,  b*  o^f  ftb  rh*  ■!«<»-  , 
■kjr  uf  campLEUai  hii  Floru  ;  uid  Iba  *iut  of  ionun*  did 
■ot  deunwa  him  of  hu  clorvt  sor  of  Ih&l  ilalv*  raved  lo 
him  lAor  dulh  Ln  lh>  wdtn*  of  lb«  Uuriniij  of  Upal  < 
nor  of  ihU  Kiloiiin  (ula(]r  ddiTtriHl  bjrmcruwBsd  bold; 
Dur  of  iluu  iHdali  which  (ha  kmc  of  Sanka,  tat  lh( 

kin^sof  Niuin. 

Id  f  ubaiilulina  fortim*  for  diB  object  of  hk  dflngna,  [fao 
■wu  of  HFitiu*  dcprirei  hniolf  of  tbo  uufdratium  of  hiB 
nbafiiFifDrhimHiri  thu  b,  for  hu  An.  KhaheDibio 
the  public  tula,  neidirinf  toruK  it  to  hie  own,  hehunst 
Ihs  choice  of  hie  lubjecu,  which  HialT  ie  i  ton  at  unta- 
tkiB.  A  luk-worker  ceaeee  M  think  hie  Dwa  lhDii|hli  i 
the  etipuleted  price  ud  lime  ere  wri|ih]n|{  «  hie  pen  or 
Me  precil,  while  Ihe  hour-riui  i>  drapiun)  ill  hulj  usdii. 
If  Ihe  meii  of  leniu  would  bmoiF  Kunclhiii^f  Diore  Ihen 
hiiHclF-if  ha  would  be  wclUhr  iikI  erno  luiurioui,  moo. 
Iher  feret  tornwnli  bim,  b»id«  ihe  ihirW  of  glorr ;  auck 
irdral  ddirea  crceie  niin  fain,  end  ■  miwl  id  fear  la  * 
Dlmd  in  el»»arj.  So  iDadiKiiule,  loo,  era  ibe  raniiDm- 
bona  of  llHTUj  worbi,  thai  tba  ono  of  the  {railcil  akill 
liad  difGetiHr,  iDd  ihe  lonieat  lebour,  ie  sot  relurd  wiib 
thai  haaiy  ipuriouB  noieli^  for  which  iha  luia  of  iha  pub- 
lic ia  crenoi,  Jroaa  the  ilraDfth  of  lie  dieeaeej  reibar  ibaa 
va  appelile.     Roueaeaa  obeerrad  ihal  hie  miaiCAl  opata, 

aa'hThad  FKeiT^f^'hJ'Ei^ilL, which  hvloln^ 

lioD.     Thia  ain|le  feci  reprmeDIi  a  huodred.     In  one  of 

pulaion  of  hia  DeceuiTira  which  forced  him  do  Ihe  trade  of 
plemain|[  Ihe  piihlie ;  end  he  illuatralea  Ihia  degiadalku  hj 
t  doteI  imaj^e.     '  Chide  Fortone,'  erisa  Ihe  bard,^ 
laoT  my 


=■; 


■nd  jadid  wilh  the  do(a  uf  hunger  ud  itncewiiy  bahiiid.'* 
Oeniiia  imdepided  and  UMihaiMlad,  inaT,  indaad,  rrni 
B  a  imrrel,  (low  in  ita  career  ;  hai  ii  nun  be  on  the  prio- 
dpia  which  induced  Rowhiu  aolamDlj  to  ranoDBee  wril- 
isf  •  par  neliir.'  Thia  in  iha  Jnumal  daa  Scitub  he 
once  eilempied,  but  fouad  himaalTqBiia  Inadequale  lo  ■  Ibe 
pnfeaaion.'t  Ie  a  rarret,  iha  aulhor  of  the  '  Sludiea  of 
HaIure'aiulUB|1r  >^lauathalhe  arraDfed  hii  work .  '  II 
waainaliiile  (vrel,  ia  the  new  airaelofat  Eliesne  da 
MenI,  where  I  r«ided  l«r jreara,  la  Ihe  midal  of  phjaical 
and  demctiic  aflliciiDDB.  But  there  E  enjored  the  moal 
avquiaita  plaaaure*  of  ntj  Ufe,  amid  profouud  ftiJiiudB  and 
■■  eochanriEC  hpnion.  There  I  put  iKe  HnBhrm  hand 
lam  'Sludial  o''Ninira,'  and  there  I  pabliihcil  iheig. 

ll  has  been  a  oueelioa  with  aoide,  more  indaad  abroad 
Ibna  at  home,  whether  the  an  of  iiuiniMiBK  mankiod  b; 


le  prupcrly  ol 
ThamaDof.enioaw™ilie(. 

arj  character  wae  ever  aiaoGialcd  wilh  hia  fbaliDf*  i  tuA 

ilaomeduibeonBaflhB2MaMof.hteratura,hF  Oabott, 
b^Cafe,«b)>Mllllr.  Dettitllle  of  Aii  enDoUiD|  pri» 
ciple,  Ihs  tuiboriiDkB  into  (ha  Inbe  of  iboH  rabid  tanw 

turer*  of  Ihe  pen  who  ban  maakad  the  darmdad  Ibm  (t 
the  kierarf  characler  under  the  title  oT'  ^thanhr  profit 
aioa — the  Gulhnea,  the  Rilphe,  and  the  AnihunlB.  * 
'  There  are  worae  erila,  fnr  Iha  Iiletar7  uao.'  eaja  a  OHh 

character. — 'than  neglect,  poienv,  imprieonnient,  ud 
deaih.  There  are  mo  man  pilabla  objcclt  than  CbatlM- 
tonhiraaeH-withthepowKiafUlipa.'    '  I  ihouM  die  wi* 

BThlenlura, — aDddaahod  hi*  pen  mlalhal  Uackttaod 
re  hia  of  Boot  and  fall. 

CHAPTER  Xin. 


.     W-  hear  the 

rulh  rr«D 

ahanHJ  in  ibabTiieof 

aourafeo 

worth  ID 

e  then  the  whole 

whn 

jotfullr  I" 

refieiih  itaeir,  lik 

e  a  hart  to  Iha  w< 

tar- 

bwl  lonH  Bobl.  aeH-dealala  of  thia  I 
ml  Ibem  araD  ib  our  country.  Bi 
ILacine  for  havinf  accepted  nooej 
while  he  who  waa  nol  nc^,  ^aee  at 
la  the  public  ;  and  he  eeema  desin 


TeqoiriBjF  no  feea  Mihon  did  not  corapoae  hia  rnnnoTli 
jUiinrwith  an*  ™w  oreopTrighi ;  and  Linmeoa  sold  hi 
waita  ior  a  nntle  ducat.     The  Abb<  MaM>,  the  aathc 

fnenv  poUlical  and  moral 

r  Ihe  liteiarj  ehaiaeiiT,  E 

ntid  accept  oolji  a  few  pm 

■Qara.     Smca  we  h«n  bee 

•  QnaderlT  Rarfaw,  Ko.  X 

(Twlee  ha  TBceMad  this  r 
rxxl,  f.  M.  VsL  niti  p.  N 


well  auited  lo  Ibe  dcmeatic  life  of  (conie  ;  il  is  aiwf^i 
Bisd  bjrloomaBjambarTuimiaUfbrlba  bead  and  ihe  bsM 
Il  waa  an  aiiom  wilh  Fueaail,  the  Swiaa  aniat.  thai  lb( 
matriaie  Hale  la  iocoBipaiible  with  a  high  eultiTUioa  i< 
ibe  fine  arts.  Ptimc  ibe  (real  Fraldi  colleclor,  nfuwrf 
marriage,  connncod  thai  the  cares  ofalaBUljwaretaaak 
Borhmc  SOr  lbs  freedom  naaaaaarr  (d  titarary  pvmnis^  Bad 
a  sacrifice  oC  fortune  iacoapaliHo  with  bis  great  dasifaB. 
Bojie,  who  would  Dot  Buffer  hisatBdieB  lo  be  intermptad 
bj  '  househoid  aflaira,'  li*ed  as  a  boarder  wiih  his  siaisr 
Ladj  Ranelafh.  Bayle,  and  Robbes,  and  HuBs,Bn4 
GibboD,  awl  Adam  Smith,  decided  liir  eelibacj.  8u(h 
baa  been  Ihe  iiata  of  ihe  great  inihor  wboee  aote  oceupap 
lioa  ia  combaned  with  passioB,  and  whoaa  happmw  is  ha 
fanw— fame,  which  balances  that  of  Iha  heroas  of  Iba  aaa, 
who  have  aomalinMS  boooured  Ibeansaleas  bj  s^nowisJfi 


erminaiing  in  parinl  Hewa.     Look  ini 

Ills  of  genlua— -obeene  the  tariet^  of  poaiiiens  m 

he  bterary  chsracter  v  IhrowD  io  Ihe  Buplial  alale.     mu 

'yoieitm  alwajB  i^ain  hia  aullen  Irtumph,  and  prudanev 

■eeenarilf  inalilule  a  new  order  of  oUhacy  1  One  poab 
inn  we  may  aaaumBf  ibatlheetudies,  and  Bvanlhe  bappi* 
iraa  of  the  purauita  of  blerary  charaelera,  are  powarfully 

Men  of  geeiui  rartli  pam  ihmufh  dte  age  of  lore  witk 
wi  iiB  panioo :  eren  ilieir  IViliasaiid  Amandaa  era  oAen 
he  shadows  of  lonia  real  olject.    Accsnbnf  to  Shak^ 


II  poet  touch  a  pan  lo  wi 
Lore'!  Labour  Lnat 


Ihe  eyes  of  him  who  a 


iteiary  ehaiaeur,  

would  accept  only  a  few  preeenlaiioa  copies  li 
asQara.  Smca  we  h«n  beCDmaanaliouof 
r,  Ko.  XVI.  p. 


capiirated  by  a  Toung  lady  adapted  lo  be  bo-h  i 
I  and  Ihe  wife  of  the  poeL  Her  mild  graeas  wi 
J  touched  by  his  plainlne  lore-sonp  and  eleties. 


•  The  reader  wi 
■se  '  CatamMta  o^  Aulbori,' *i 


L  anoDmoua  pamphliL  of  *Tbia 
km.'    They  were  bab  paerionad 


I, p.*.  Halpb briber inw 
ipblii  of  "The  l^ass  orI» 
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•entibiUty  was  too  mutual,  and  lafied  fur  tome  jmn%  till 
•he  died.    It  was  m  pariinf  from  her  that  he  first  sketched 
his  *  Pastoral  Ballad.'    SheDstone  had  the  fortitude  to  re- 
flbse  marriaffe ;  his  tpint  could  not  endure  that  she  should 
MMtkripate  in  that  life  of  deprivations  to  which  he  was 
Soomed,  by  an  inconsiderate  union  with  poetry  aixl  poTer- 
tj.    But  he  lored,  and  his  heart  was  not  locked  up  m  the 
fee  of  celihacy.    He  says  in  a  moment  of  humour,  *  It  is 
loof  since  I  nave  cuonidered  myself  as  wtdant.     The 
world  will  not  perhaps  connider  me  in  that  light  entirely 
till  I  have  married  my  maid/    Thomson  met  a  reciprocal 
passion  in  his  Amanda,  while  the  full  tenderness  of  his 
heart  was  ever  wasting  itself  like  waters  in  a  desert.    As 
we  have  been  made  little  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the 
hwUirv  of  the  poet  of  the  Seasons,  I  give  his  own  descrip- 
tion oT  these  deep  feelings  from  a  manuscript  letter  written 
to  Mallet.    *  To  turn  my  eyes  a  softer  wav,  to  you  know 
who— absence  sighs  it  to  me.  What  is  my  Keart  made  off 
A  soft  system  of  low  nerves,  too  sensible  for  my  quiet—ca- 
pable of  being  very  happy  or  very  unhappy,  I  am  afraid 
the  last  will  prevail.    Lay  your  hand  upun  a  kindred  heart, 
tod  despise  me  not.    I  know  not  what  it  is,  but  she  dwells 
■pon  my  thought  in  a  mingled  sentiment,  which  is  the 
sweetest,  the  most  intimately  pleasing  tlie  soul  can  receire, 
and  which  I  would  wish  never  to  want  towards  some  dear 
object  or  another.     To  have  always  some  secret  darling 
idea  to  which  one  can  still  have  recourse  amidst  the  noise 
and  nonsense  of  the  world,  and  which  never  fails  to  touch 
US  in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  is  an  art  of  happiness 
that  fortune  cannot  deprive  us  of.    This  may  be  called 
romantic ;  but  whatever  the  cause  is,  the  effect  m  really 
felt.    Pray,  when  you  write,  tell  me  when  you  saw  her, 
And  with  the  pure  eye  of  i  friend,  when  you  see  her  again, 
whisper  that  I  am  licr  most  humble  servant.*    Even  Pope 
was  enamoured  of  *  a  scornful  lady ;  and  as  Johnson  oo- 
•erved,  *  polluted  his  will  with  female  resentment.'    John- 
■on  himself,  we  are  told  by  Miss  Seward,  who  knew  him, 

*  had  always  a  metaphysical  passion  for  one  princess  or 
oiberr-the  rustic  Lucy  Porter,  or  the  haughty  Molly  As- 
ton, or  the  sublimated  meihodistic  Hill  Boothbv ;  and  lastly, 
the  more  charming  Mrs  Thrale.*  Even  in  his  advanced 
Age,  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity,  we  ht* ar  his  cries  of 
lonely  wretchedness.  *  I  want  everv  comfort ;  my  life  is 
very  solitary  and  very  cheerless.  Let  me  know  that  I 
have  yet  a  friend — let  us  be  kind  to  one  another.'    But  the 

*  kincHiesn*  of  distant  friends  is  like  the  polar  sun,  too  far 
removed  lo  warm.  A  female  is  the  only  friend  the  solitary 
can  nave,  because  her  friendship  is  never  absent.  Even 
tnose  wh'>  have  eluded  individual  tenderness,  are  tortured 
hy  an  aching  void  in  their  feelings.  The  stoic  Akenside, 
in  his  b<ioks  of  *  Odes,'  has  preserved  the  history  of  a  life 
of  genius  in  a  series  of  his  own  feelings.     One  entitled, 

*  At  Study,'  closes  with  these  memurable  lines  ; 

*  Me  though  no  peculiar  ftlr 
Tmir.hes  with  a  lover'*  care ; 

Though  the  pride  of  mv  desire 
A«ka  immortal  friendHiip's  name. 
Asks  the  palm  of  honest  fame 

And  ihe  ohi  heroic  lyre  ; 
Thoueh  the  day  have  Binoothly  gone, 
Or  to  leuered  leisure  known. 

Or  in  social  duty  spent ; 
Yet  at  eve  my  lonely  breast 
Seeks  in  vain  for  perfect  rest. 

Languishes  for  true  conient.* 

If  ever  a  man  of  letters  lived  in  a  state  of  energy  and 
eicitement  which  might  raise  him  above  the  atmosphere 
of  jiocial  love,  it  was  assuredly  the  enihusiast,  Thomas 
Hoirm,  who,  solHv  devoted  to  hlerature  and  to  republican- 
ism, was  occnpiecl  in  furnishing  Europe  and  America  irith 
editions  <»f  his  favourite  authors.  He  would  not  marry, 
lest  marriase  shoukl  iniemipt  the  labours  of  his  platunic 
nolities.  But  his  extraordinary  memoirs,  while  they  show 
an  intrepid  raitid  in  a  robust  frame,  bear  withess  to  the 
self-torro^ntor  who  had  trodden  down  the  natural  bonds  of 
domestic  life.  Hence  the  deep  « dejection  of  his  spirits ;' 
those  inrt'ssant  cries,  that  he  has  no  *  one  to  advise,  as- 
sist, or  cherij«h  tho«!e  masnanimous  pursuits  in  him.*  At 
ength  he  retreated  into  the  country,  in  utter  hopelessness. 

I  go  not  into  the  country  for  attentions  to  aKnrultnre  as 
fuch,  n<ir  attentions  of  iritcrest  of  anv  kind,  which  I  have 
ever  despised  as  such  ;  but  as  a  uaed  man,  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  a  life  in  tolerable  canity  and  quiet,  after  hav- 
mt  £!▼'•»*  WP  »be  flower  of  it,  voluntarily,  day,  week, 
Month,  yoai  after  vear  successive  to  each  other,  to  pubUc 


aervice,  ami  being  no  longer  abU  to  rasuia,  in  k&iffi 
wdmdf  the  labours  that  I  have  chosen  to  so  through  wii 
out  falling  speedily  into  the  grtmtmi  dimtd&n^  and  it  nugbt 
be  imhtcUUv  Um{f,  This  ia  not  colouring,  but  the  eact 
plaw  truth,' and  Gray'a, 

*  Poor  moralist,  and  what  an  thou  f 
A  solitary  fly ! 

Thy  ioys  no  glktering  female  meets, 
No  hive  hui  thou  of  hoarded  sweets.* 

Assuredly  it  would  not  be  a  question  whether  these  lits- 
rary  characters  ahould  have  married,  had  not  Montaigne, 
when  a  widower,  declared  that  *  he  would  not  marry  a 
second  time,  though  it  were  wisdom  itself  ;'^but  the  aiiy 
Gascon  has  not  disclosed  how  far  Madamt  was  conceram 
in  this  anathema. 

If  the  Uterary  man  mutea  himself  to  a  woman  whoss 
taste  and  whose  temper,  are  adverse  to  hia  purauiu,  he  nm 
courageously  prepare  for  a  martyrdom.     SShould  a  femals 
mathematician  be  united  to  a  poet,  it  is  probable  that  ihs 
would  be  left  to  her  abstractions ;  to  demonstrate  to  hsi^ 
self  how  many  a  specious  diagram  fails  when  brought  jntt 
its  mechanical  operation ;  or  while  discovering  the  infiaita 
varieties  of  a  curve,  may  deduce  her  hu^Mnd*8.    If  ihs 
becomes  as  jealous  fX  his  books  as  other  wives  are  of  tbs 
mutresses  of  their  husbands,  she  may  act  the  virago  evca 
over  his  innocent  papers.     The  wife  of  Bishop  Cooper, 
while  her  husband  was  employed  on  his  Lexicon,  one  day 
consigned  the  volume  of  many  years  to  the  ilames ;  sad 
obliged  that  scholar  to  begin  a  second  siege  of  Troy  ia  a 
second  Lexicon.    The  wife  of  Whitelocke  often  destroysd 
liis  Mas  and  the  marks  of  her  naila  have  come  down  to 
posteritv  in  the  numerous  (oeerafions  still  gaping  in  kii 
•  Memorials.'  The  learned  Sir  Henry  Saville,  who  devo^ 
ad  more  than  half  his  hfe,  and  near  ten  thoumnd  pounds, 
to  his  magnificent  edition  of  St  Chr3rsoBtom,  led  a  very 
uneasy  life  between  that  Saint  aixl  Lady  Saville ;  what 
with  her  tendernesa  for  him  and  her  own  want  of  amos^ 
ment.  Saint  Chrysoatom  incurred  more  than  one  danger. 
One  of  thoae  learned  scholars  who  translated  the  Scrip> 
tures,  kept  a  diary  of  his  studies  and  his  domestic  caiami- 
ties.  fur  they  both  went  on  together ;  busied  only  among 
lids  ix>oks,  his  wife,  from  nuinv  causes,  plunged  nim  iato 
debt ;  he  was  compelled  to  make  the  last  sacrifice  of  a  bte- 
rary  man,  by  disposing  of  his  library.  But  now,  he  wiihout 
books,  and  she  worse  and  worse  in  temper,  disconlenta 
were  of  fast  growth  between  them.     Our  man  of  study, 
found  his  wife,  like  the  remora,  a  little  fish,  sticking  at  the 
bottom  of  his  ship  imfieding  its  pro£ress.     He  defiperately 
resolved  to  fly  from  the  country  and  his  wife.     There  n  a 
cool  entry  in  the  diary,  on  a  warm  proceeding,  one  mora- 
ine ;  wherein  he  expresses  some  curiosity  to  know  the  causa 
of  his  wife  being  out  of  temper !    Simplicity  of  a  patient 
scholar  !*     The  present  matrimonial  case,'however,  ter- 
minated in  unexpected  happiness  ;  the  wife,  after  baring 
forced  her  husband  to  be  deprived  of  his  library,  to  be  daily 
chrooiclins  her  caprices,  and  finally,  to  take  the  serious  re- 
sohition  of  abandoning  his  country,  yet,  living  in  good  old 
times,  religion  and  conscience  united  them  again  ;  and,  as 
the  connubial  diarist  ingeniously  describes  this  second 
marriage  of  himself  and  his  wife,—*  made  it  be  with  them, 
as  surgeons  say  it  is  with  a  fractured  bone,  if  once  well  set, 
the  stronger  for  a  fracture.'    A  new  ccmsolation  for  do- 
mestic ruptures ! 

Observe  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  the  greatest  men  d 
genius  in  their  matrimonial  connections.  Milton  carried 
nothing  of  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  in  the  choice  of  his 
wives ;  his  first  wife  was  the  object  c^  sudden  fancy.  He 
left  the  metropolis,  and  unexpectedly  returned  a  married 
man  ;  united  to  a  woman  of  such  uncongenial  dispositions, 
that  the  romp  was  frightened  at  the  literary  habits  of  the 
great  poet,  found  his  house  solitary,  beat  his  nephews,  and 
ran  away  after  a  single  month's  residence !  to  tnis  circum- 
stance, we  owe  his  famous  treatise  on  Divorce,  and  a 
parly,  (by  no  means  extinct.)  who,  having  made  as  iH 
choices  in  their  wives,  were  for  divorcing,  as  fant  as  they 
had  been  for  marrying,  calling  themselves  3Jiltoni$t» 
When  we  find  that  Moliere,  so  skilful  in  human  life,  mar- 
ried a  girl  from  his  own  troop,  who  made  him  experience 

♦  The  entry  may  amuse.    Hodie,  nesclo  qua  iniemper'a 

uxort;in  meam  ncritavh.  nam  pecuniam  iiswlatam  pn^jeric  ha- 

mi,  ac  sic  irata  jJisceBsii.— •  Thij«  day,  I  know  not  the  cnuse  oC 

the  lll-temper  of  my  wife  ;  when  I  gave  her  money  for  daily 

I  exp<>nce8,  she  fluiisr  it  npi>n   the  ground   and  de'paned  ir 

i  passion.'    For  some,  this  Fleminh  picture  must  be  too  fasil 

'  liar  to  please,  too  mtnuu  a  copy  of  vulgar  life 
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an  those  bitter  diagutta  and  ridiculoaa  eoabarnuanienti 
Which  he  himaelT  played  off*  at  the  Theatre ;  that  Addi»Mi'a 
fine  taste  in  morals  and  in  life,  coald  suffer  the  ambition  uf 
A  courtier  to  prevail  with  himaelfto  aeek  a  Countess,  whom 
he  describes  under  the  stormy  character  of  Oceana^  who 
drove  him  contemptuously  into  solitude,  and  shortened  his 
days ;  and,  that  Steele,  warm  and  thoughtless,  was  united 
to  a  cold  precise  'Miss  Pnie,*  as  he  calls  her,  and  from 
whom  he  never  parted  without  bickerings ;  in  all  these 
ease*  we  censure  the  ireat  men,  not  their  wives.*    Roua- 
•eau  has  honestly  confessed  his  error :  he  had  united  him- 
nelf  to  a  low  illiterate  woman— and  when  he  retreated  into 
solittide,  he  fell  the  weight  which  he  carried  with  him. 
He  laments  that  he  had  not  educated  his  wife  ;  *  In  a  docile 
age,  I  cotild  have  aiiomed  her  mind  with  talents  and  know- 
ledge which  would  have  more  close.V  united  us  in  retire- 
ment. We  should  not  then  have  felt  tne  intolerable  tadiuro 
of  a  tete  k  tele ;  it  is  in  solitude  one  feeU  the  advantage  of 
living  with  another  who  can  think.'    Thus  Rousseau  oon- 
feases  the  fatal  error,  and  indicates  the  right  principle. 

But  it  se^-ms  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  domestic 
happines*  of  the  literarv  character,  that  his  wife  ^oukl  be 
a  literary  woman.  The  lady  of  Wieland  was  a  very 
pleading  domestic  person,  who  without  reading  her  hus- 
banti*s  works,  knew  he  was  a  great  poet.  Wieland  was 
apt  to  exercise  his  iroa^nation  m  a  sort  of  angry  declama- 
tion and  bitter  amplifications ;  and  the  writer  of  this  ao- 
coutu  in  perfect  German  taste,  assures  us,  *  that  manv  of 
his  felicities  of  diction  were  thus  struck  out  at  a  heat :'  aur* 
m$  this  frequent  operation  of  his  genius,  the  placable  tem- 
per of  Mrs  Wieland  overcame  the  orgasm  of  the  Ger^ 
OMui  bard,  merely  by  her  admiration  and  her  patience. 
When  the  buret  waa  over,  Wieland  himself  was  so  charm- 
ed by  her  docility,  that  he  usually  ck>sed  with  giving  np 
aK  his  opinions.  There  n  another  sort  of  homely  happi- 
ness, aotly  described  in  the  plain  words  of  Buhop  New- 
ton :  He  (omtd  ^  the  study  of  sacred  and  classic  authors  ill 
agreed  with  butchers*  and  bakers'  bills ;'  and  when  the 
prospect  of  a  bishopric  opened  on  him,  *  more  servants, 
more  entertainments,  a  better  table,  &c.'  it  became  ne- 
eessarv  to  look  out  fi>r  *  some  clever  sensible  woman  to  he 
his  wife,  who  would  lay  out  his  money  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  be  careful  and  tender  of  his  health ;  a  friend 
and  companion  at  all  hours,  and"  who  would  be  happier  in 
staying  at  home  than  be  perpetually  gadding  abroad.* 
Bach  are  the  wives,  not  adapted  to  be  the  votaries,  but 
who  miy  be  the  faithful  companions  through  life,  even  of 
A  man  of  geniue. 

That  auscepiibility,  which  is  love  in  its  roost  compliant 
forms,  is  a  constitutional  faculty  in  the  female  character, 
and  hence  its  docility  and  enthusiasm  has  varied  with  the 
genius  of  different  ages.  When  universities  were  opened 
to  the  sex,  have  they  not  acquired  academic  glory  ?  Have 
not  the  wives  of  military  men  shared  in  the  perils  of  the 
field,  and  as  Anna  Comnena,  and  our  Mrs  Hutchinson, 
become  even  their  historians?  In  the  age  of  love  and 
tympaihy  the  female  receives  an  indelible  character  from 
bar  literary  associate ;  his  pursuits  are  even  the  objects  of 
her  thoughts ;  he  sees  bis  tastea  reflected  in  hia  family, 
■Mch  leaa  bv  himself,  whose  solitary  lab'mrs  often  pre- 
clude him  from  forming  them,  than  by  that  image  or  his 
own  genius  in  his  houss  the  mother  c^his  chiUren.  An- 
tiquity abounds  with  many  inspiring  examples  of  this  ca- 
meleon  reflection  of  the  female  character.  Aspasia,  from 
the  arms  of  Peri^es,  borrowing  his  genius,  couM  instruct 
the  archons  how  to  fov?m  the  republic;  Portia,  the  wife 
of  the  republican  Brutus,  devouring  the  burning  coals, 
showed  a  glorious  suicide  which  Brutus  had  approved ; 
while  Paulina,  the  wifo  of  Seneca,  when  the  veins  of  that 
philosopher  were  commanded  to  be  opened,  voluntarily 
chose  the  same  death ;  the  philosopher  commanded  that 
her  flowing  (Aood  should  he  stopped,  out  her  pallid  features 
•ver  after  showed  her  still  the  wife  of  Seneca !  The  wife 
of  Liican  m  said  to  have  transcribed  and  corrected  the 
Pharsalia  aAer  the  death  of  her  husband  ;  the  tender  mind 
of  the  wife  had  caught  the  energy  of  the  bard  bv  its  in- 
tnreourse ;  and  when  he  was  no  more,  she  placed  his  bust 
CQ  her  bed,  thf  t  she  mieht  never  close  her  eyes  without 
being  soothed  by  his  image.  The  picture  of  a  literary 
wife  of  antiouity  has  descended  to  us,  touched  by  the  do- 
mestic penal  ct  a  man  of  genius.  It  is  the  susceptible 
Calphumia,  the  lady  of  the  yoonrer  Pliny  ;  *  her  aifection 
to  me  haa  giten  her  a  turn  to  booka— -her  passion  wi!  in- 

»  Bee  CuihuMsn  of  Lilarattifn,  fcr  various  anacJotsa  of  *  U- 
W!v-^» 


CTMse  with  our  days,  for  it  is  not  my  youth  or  my  persop 
which  time  cradually  impairs,  but  iny  reputaiion  and  m 
glory,  of  whidi  she  is  enamoured.*  Could  Mrs  Huichta* 
son  have  written  the  lifn  of  her  husband,  had  she  not  re- 
flected from  the  patriot  himself,  all  his  devotedness  to  ^«« 
country,  had  she  not  lent  her  whole  soul  to  every  e\ant 
which  concerned  him  ?  Thia  female  ausceptibinty  waa 
atrong  in  the  wife  of  Klopatock ;  our  noveliat  Richardaon, 
who  could  not  read  the  Measiah  in  the  original,  was  de« 
sirous  of  some  account  of  the  poem,  and  its  progress,  Shn 
writes  to  him  that  no  one  can  inform  him  better  than  her* 
self,  for  she  knows  the  most  of  that  which  b  not  published, 
'  being  always  present  at  the  birth  of  the  young  verses, 
which  begin  bv  fragments  here  and  there,  of  a  subiect  of 
which  his  soul  is  just  then  filled.  Persons  who  Uve  as 
we  do  have  no  need  of  two  chambers ;  we  are  always  in 
the  same ;  I  with  my  little  work,  still,  stilly— only  regarding 
sometimes  my  husband's  sweet  face,  which  is  so  venerable 
at  that  time,  with  tears  of  devotion  and  all  the  sublimity  of 
the  subject— my  husband  reading  me  his  young  verses  and 
suffering  my  criticisms.'  Meta  Mollers  writes  with  en* 
thunaam,  aixl  in  German  EIngliah ;  but  he  ia  a  pitiful  critic 
who  haa  only  discovered  the  oddoess  of  her  language. 

Qesner  declared  that  whatever  were  his  talents,  the 
person  who  had  most  contributed  to  develope  them  waa 
nis  wife.  She  ia  unknown  to  the  public ;  but  the  history 
of  the  mind  uf  such  a  woman  can  only  be  truly  discovered 
in  the  *  Letters  of  Gesner  and  his  Family.'  While  Gesnet 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  fevourite  arts,  drawing, 
painting,  etching,  and  composing  poems,  his  wife  would 
often  reanimate  a  genius  that  was  apt  to  despond  in  its  at- 
tempts, and  often  exciting  him  to  new  productions,  her 
certain  and  delicate  taste  was  attentively  consulted  by  the 
poet-painter— but  she  combined  the  most  practical  good 
sense  with  the  most  feeling  imagination ;  this  Ibrros  the 
rareness  of  the  character— for  this  same  woman,  who  imit- 
ed  with  her  hunband  in  the  education  of  their  children,  to 
relieve  him  from  the  interruptions  of  common  bunness, 
carried  on  alone  the  concerns  of  his  house  in  la  lMbrain$, 
Her  correspondence  with  her  eon,  a  young  artist  travelling 
for  his  studies,  opens  what  an  old  poet  coroprehenstively 
terms  *  a  gathered  mind.'  Imagine  a  woman  attending 
the  domestic  economy,  and  the  commercial  details  vet  with- 
drawing out  of  this  business  of  life  into  that  of  tne  more 
elevated  pursuits  of  her  husband,  and  the  cares  and  coun- 
sels she  bestowed  on  her  son  to  form  the  artist  and  the 
man.  To  know  this  incomparable  woman  we  must  hear 
her.  'Consider  your  father's  precepts  as  prades  of 
wisdom  ;  they  are  the  result  of  the  experience  he  has  col» 
lected,  not  onlv  of  life,  but  of  that  art  which  he  has  acquir- 
ed simoly  by  \n»  own  industry.'  She  would  not  have  her 
son  suffer  his  strong  affection  to  herself  to  absorb  all  other 
sentiments.  *  Haa  you  remained  at  home,  and  been  habi* 
tuated  under  your  mother's  auspices  to  employments  mere- 
ly domestic,  wTiat  advantaffe  would  vou  have  acquired  ?  I 
own  we  should  have  passed  some  delightful  winter  even- 
ings together;  but  your  love  for  the  arts,  and  my  amlution 
to  see  my  sons  as  much  distinguished  for  their  talents  as 
their  virtue*,  would  have  been  a  con!<tant  source  of  regret 
at  your  pa^ng  your  time  in  a  manner  so  little  worthy  of 
you.'  How  profound  is  her  obiervation  on  the  strong  but 
confined  attachments  of  a  youth  of  genius.  *  I  have  fre> 
quently  ^marked,  with  some  regret,  the  excessive  attach- 
ment you  indulge  towards  those  who  see  and  feel  as  you 
do  yourself,  and  the  total  neglect  with  which  you  seem  to 
treat  emry  one  else.  I  should  reproach  a  man  with  such 
a  fault  whio  was  destined  to  pass  his  Ufe  in  a  small  and  un- 
varying circle ;  but  in  an  artist,  who  haa  a  great  object  in 
view,  and  whose  country  is  the  whole  world,  this  disposi- 
tion seems  to  me  likely  to  produce  a  great  number  of  incon- 
veniences— alas !  rav  son,  the  life  you  have  hitherto  led  in 
your  father's  house  nas  been  in  fact  4  pastoral  life,  and  not 
such  a  one  as  was  necessary  for  the  education  of  a  man 
whose  destiny  summons  htm  to  the  world.'— And  when 
her  son,  after  meditating  on  some  of  the  most  gk>rious  pro- 
ductions of  art,  felt  himself  as  he  ssvs,  *  disheartened  and 
cast  down  at  the  unattainable  superiority  of  the  artist,  and 
that  it  was  only  by  reflecting  on  the  immense  labour  and 
continued  efforts  which  such  master  pieces  roust  have  re- 
quired, that  I  regained  my  courage  and  my  ardour,  she 
observes,  *  this  passage,  my  dear  son,  is  to  me  as  prt'cioua 
as  gold,  and  I  send  it  to  jrou  Sfain,  because  I  wisn  you  to 
impress  it  strongly  00  vour  mind.  The  remembrance  Ot 
this  may  also  be  a  nseftd  preserrative  from  too  great  ooo- 
fidence'in  your  abilitief ,  to  which  a  warm  imagination  may 
timei  be  liable,  or  Ihwn  the  desi^rswiawHa's^MLTMM^x 
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impltinaoTiiruil  anfiDtli 
rora,  iBf  dear  un,  la  iorni  a  aouad  j..d(- 

uwiih.     Bacariful   ihai  r«irabiliii«d*i 
'ou  Ion  much  eunlidenca,  leal  iL  abould  bap- 
id  any  irsalar  nsrii  itita  ihai  of  hanDjgoiKlabilr 
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ttowanr,  be  apprehaoiirs  that  Ihe  tender  afTKtioB  of  a         Thai  pBrfnct  uoil^of  feelinf,  that  making 
Bather  will  ever  lead  me  loafar.  or  that  I  (hall  aiifTer  my  [  ndiiala  bul  one  being  it  diiplijed  in  lucb 


la  ■  plaea  where  joor  aNiitiet  will  haf e  opporluniriax 
of  uaraldinc,  and  where  7011  eaa  be«oae  ireU  io  rwr 
•rt.' 

Such  wwibeiiicoinpanblewiraaBd  mother  of  the  Oe*- 
Mn ! — W>I1  ii  now  be  a  qaealion  whether  iin>rinv»T  19 
iscompatiblawiihiheciiltiiiiiiDn  of  the  ana?    A  wife  whn 


id  in  Ibeir  Hun 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
Anmif  the  rirtuei 


orih^aliKlenl;  bulla  Teal  fiiei 


The  d^hriumoT  lo 


lleV  'lalid  Md 


erer    prodigal    of  Iseling,  tad  e 

liiel  which  conalilule  lilenrj  friendahlp,  eon 
thoae  of  men  of  ihe  world,  muai  (endar  ii  t 
lore  iuelf,  which  il  rewmblBi  in  ihai  iii|r|i« 

leBoTwbiuhboihndeeply  putieipate.  Tw 
meat  out  nflho  maaai/aalure,  of  nich  purilj 

bej  once  «dhere,  Ihejr  ahall  be  at  oae,  reaiatin 


BarTfj.  Ihi>  aiania  open*  a  pleaaini  aeenc  of  iwo  jfoui; 
Iterary  friendi  enfUfM  in  their  midoighi  iiudiee. 
■  S*r,  for  jrou  nw  ni,  je  inmorial  liihii 
How  nft  unwearied  hare  we  ipeni  the  niehta 
Till  Ibe  Ladonn  alari,  »  famid  for  lura, 
Wondared  at  ui  <roni  iborr. 
Wa  (penl  Ihem  not  m  Inya,  in  luH,  or  wiae  1 
Birl  search  of  deep  phitoanphjTt 
Will  eloqnence,  and  poeirr ; 
Aril  which  I  Iwed.lbr  the]',  mj  friend,  ware  thine.' 
Milton  haa  bdi  only  (iTen  the  enwiniie  Lvcidaa  ir>  th 
memorr  of  one  joung  friend,  but  hia  Epit^thutm  Ihmom 

Now,  nHHimfulljorie*  the  jootbful  fenhia,  ai  *eni6a< 


Fnandihipa  aa  Ihoae  of  Beaumoiit  and  Fletcher ;  whuea 

'  'nurawereaa  <-ucabined  ihat  no  critic   can  deieciiha 

i^od  production  of  either ;  and  wbove  Urea  were  le 

ie] J  united,  That  nn  biographer  cau  compoae  the  ■■• 

Mnnlaigne  and  diarron,  in  the  STa*  of  pualerilf ,  aie  li- 

wa>  Mnnikiine't  affeciioa  liir  Chai-roo,  ihal  lie  requenid 
hin  b^  hi*  inll  lo  bear  ihe  ITma  of  the  MnnuiEora ;  aad 
Charroo  erinced  his  grWHude  10  the  manea  of  hia  depanei 
friend,  by  leavinf  hia  fortune  to  the  iiator  of  MamaifD^i 
n ■--.;..j||^  Eriamiia  nr -■■-  '-■■--■■  ■^- 


■.i  Sir  Tho 


-•In  Mot, 


malaiKhaly  pwae"  of  hta  own  deMh,  which  ■hort!]'  aft' 
fullawed.      The  Doric  twHineaa  anl  aiimiliciij  of  el 


i*aM!  Walton,  the  amler,  n 


irhich  >> 


I,  when   Charl 

taiio and  Firinelli  called  each oUitr  il  GemcUa.}he Talis 
■nd  both  deltghird  to  Irace  Ihe  rreembluce  uT  thrit  liiei 
and  fates,  and  ihe  perprmal  alliance  of  ihe  vene  and  Iht 
Tnice.  Oozuet,  the  aulhor  of  '  The  Orif  in  of  the  Ani 
(nd  Svirncea,'  bequeathed  hii  MSS.  and  hia  bi«k<  la  hn 
friend  Fofere,  wiih  when  he  had  toqg  UBited  hi*  alfee« 
Horn  and  hia  Hudiet,  that  hia  survivini  frienJ  might  pro- 
ceed wiih  ihem  \  Imi  the  aulhor  had  died  of  a  alow  aad 
painful  diiorder,  while  Piigere  had  watched  bv  thr  aide 
of  hia  dyinc  friend,  in  ailenl  dsapair;  Ihe  sight  of  thOM 
M98,  andbnoka  waa  hii  death-atroke ;  half  hia  aou]  wliirh 
had  once  jEifen  ihem  animarioo  waa  parted  from  him,  an^ 
■  few  weeka  terminainl  hi.  own  data.  When  Lo;.: 
heard  of  the  death  of  Churclnll,  he  oeiiher  wiahed  10  lar- 


The  J 


le  Si  Pier 


ng  proof  of  li 

m  be  went  10  Pari>,eau1d  not  endi 


Sir  Varignon  the  gi 


li  Varignan  with  a  partian  of  I 
inied  hy  ihat  delicacy  of  feclin 


a  AVenaidei 


DraoD,  who,  when  the  poei  1 


to  the 


year,  and  when  he  found  ihe  fame  of  his  tilertiy  friend 
aiiankrd,  alihmi'h  not  in  the  hab^"  rf  compaaiiioa,  I>vsi» 
publiahnd  an  able  and  a  curioua  defence  of  AI<enaide*B 
poeiK^al  and  lAlloiophical  character.  The  name  and 
character  of  Dyaon  have  been  suffered  In  die  away,  wiiV 
out  a  aingle  tribiile  of  even  biographical  aympalhy ;  but  ia 
the  record  of  hterarr  (iciTi  the  patrmV  name  ahoaU  bo 
inscribed  by  Ibe  aijn  of  Uia  literary  eharacier ;  lor  th* 
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pnbbc  iaciirt  ui  oblifmuoo  whenever  a  man  of  goniiu  it 
protected. 

The  statennan  Fouquet,  deserted  by  all  othen,  wit- 
nessed La  Fontaine  hastening  ever^  bterarjr  man  to  the 
IMriaon-gate ;  many  have  inscrioed  their  works  to  their  dis- 
graced patron,  in  the  hour 

When  Int'rest  calls  oflT  all  her  sneaking  train, 
And  all  the  obliged  desert,  and  all  the  vain. 
They  wait,  or  to  the  scafTuld,  or  the  cell, 
When  the  last  lingVing  friend  has  bid  farewclU 
Such  are  the  friendships  of  the  vreat  literary  character! 
Their  elevated  minds  have  raised  them  into  domestic  he- 
roes, whose  deeds  have  been  often  only  recorded  on  that 
fibdmg  register,  the  human  heart. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


TBS  LITCRAEY  AND  PERSONAL  CBARACTSB. 

Are  the  personal  dispositions  of  an  author  discoverable 
ID  his  writings  as  those  of  an  arti^tt  are  imagined  to  ap- 
pear in  his  works,  where  Michael  Angelo  is  always  great 
and  Raphael  ever  graceful  7 

Is  the  moralist  a  moral  man  7  Is  he  malignant  who 
pablishes  caustic  satires  7  Is  he  a  libertine  who  composes 
loose  poems  7  And  is  he  whose  imagination  delights  in 
temr'aud  in  blood,  the  9ery  monster  he  paints? 

Many  licentious  writers  have  led  chaste  lives.  La 
Mothe  le  Vayer  wrote  two  works  of  a  free  nature ;  yet 
his  was  the  unblemished  life  of  a  retired  sage.  Bayle  is 
the  too  faithful  compiler  of  impurities,  but  he  resisted  the 
eomiption  of  the  senses  as  much  as  Newton.  La  Fon- 
taine wrote  tales  fertile  in  intrigues,  yet  the  *  bon  homroe ' 
bas  not  left  on  record  a  single  ingenious  amour.  Smollet's 
character  is  immaculate ;  yet  he  has  described  two  scenes 
which  offend  even  in  the  freedom  of  imagination.  Cowley, 
who  boasts  with  such  gaiety  of  the  versatiUty  of  his  pas- 
sion among  so  many  mistresses,  wanted  even  the  confi- 
dence to  uldress  one.  Thus,  licentious  writers  may  be 
very  chaste  men ;  for  the  imagination  may  be  a  volcano, 
while  the  heart  is  an  Alp  of  ice. 

Turn  to  the  moralist — there  we  find  Seneca,  the  disin- 
terested usurer  of  seven  millions,  writing  on  moderate  de- 
nres,  on  a  table  of  gold.    Sallust,  who  so  eloquently  de- 
elaims  a^nst  the  licentiousness  of  the  age,  was  repeatedly 
accused  m  the  Senate  of  public  and  habitual  debaucheries ; 
and  when  this  inveigher  against  the  spoilers  (/  provinces 
attained  to  a  remote  government,  Sallust  pillaged  like 
Verres.      Lucian,  when  young,  declaimed  against  the 
friendship  of  the  great,  as  another  name  for  servitude;  but 
when  his  talents  procured  him  a  situation  under  the  Em- 
peror, he  facetiously  compared  himself  to  those  quacks, 
who  themselves  plagued  with  a  perpetual  cough,  offer  to 
■ell  an  infallible  remedy  for  one.    Sir  Thomas  More,  in 
his  Utopia,  declares  that  no  man  ought  to  be  punished  for 
his  religion ;  yet  he  became  a  fierce  persecutor,  racking 
and  burning  men  when  his  own  true  faith  here  was  at  the 
ebb.    At  Uie  moment  the  poet  Rousseau  was  giving  ver- 
sions of  the  Psalms,  full  of  unction,  as  our  neighbours  say. 
he  was  profaning  the  same  pen  with  the  roost  irafamous  of 
epigrams.     We  have  heardf  of  an  erotic  poet  of  our  times 
composing  sacred  poetry,  or  night-hymns  in  church-yards. 
The  pathetic  jgenius  of  Sterne  played  about  his  head,  but 
never  rr;achea  his  heart. 

And  thus  with  the  personal  dispositions  of  an  author, 
which  may  be  quite  the  reverse  from  th<Me  which  appear 
ia  his  wrifings.  ?)hnson  wouM  not  believe  that  Horace 
was  a  happy  man,  Jecause  his  verses  were  cheerful,  no 
mor9  than  he  could  think  Pope  so,  because  he  is  continue 
ally  informing  us  of  it.  Younc,  who  is  constantly  con- 
temning preferment  in  his  writings,  was  ail  his  life  pining 
after  it :  and  while  the  sombrous  author  of  the  '  Night 
Thoughts'  was  composing  them,  he  was  as  cheerful  as 
any  other  man ;  he  was  as  livelv  in  conversation  as  he 
was  gloomy  in  his  writings:  an<i  when  a  lady  expressed 
her  surprise  at  his  social  converse,  he  replied-^  There  is 
much  difference  between  writing  and  talking.'  Moli^re, 
on  the  contrary,  whose  humour  was  so  perfectly  comic, 
and  even  ludicrous,  was  a  very  thoughtful  and  serious  man, 
and  perhaps  even  of  a  melancholy  temper:  his  strongly- 
Teaiurf^d  physiognomy  exhibits  the  face  of  a  great  tragic, 
rather  than  of  a  great  {v>mic,  poet.  Could  one  have  ima- 
^ned  that  the  brilliant  wit,  the  luxuriant  raillery,  and  the 
one  and  deep  sense  of  Paschal  coukl  have  combined  with 
4ie   moat  opposite  qualities— the  hypo^*boodriasm   and 


bigotry  of  an  ascetic  7    RochefoucauM,  says  the  eloquent 
Dugald  Stewart,  in  private  life  was  a  conspicuous  exam- 
ple of  all  those  moral  qualities  of  which  he  seemed  to  deny 
the  existence,  and  exhibited  in  this  respect  a  striking  coo* 
trast  to  the  Cardinal  De  Rets,  who  has  presumed  to  cen- 
sure him  for  his  want  of  faith  in  the  reaUty  of  virtue ;  and 
to  which  we  must  add,  that  De  Rets  was  one  of  those  pe^ 
tended  patriots  without  a  single  of  those  virtues  for  which 
he  was  the  clamorous  advocate  of  faction.     When  Varuv* 
cour  attributed  the  excessive  tenderness  in  the  tragedies  of 
Racine  to  the  poet's  own  impassioned  character,   tho 
younger  Racine  amply  showed  that  his  father  was  by  no 
means  this  slave  of  love ;  that  his  intercourse  with  a  cer- 
uin  actress  was  occasioned  by  his  pains  to  form  her,  who 
with  a  fine  voice,  and  memory,  and  beauty,  was  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  verses  she  recited,  or  accompanying 
them  with  any  natural  gesture.    The  tender  Racine  never 
wn>te  a  single  love  poem,  n»r  had  a  mistress ;  and  his 
wife  had  never  read  his  tragedies,  for  poetry  was  not  her 
delight.     Racine's  motive  for  making  love  the  constant 
source  of  action  in  his  tragedies,  wu  on  the  principle 
which  has  influenced  so  many  poets,  who  usually  conform 
to  the  prevalent  taste  of  tlie  times.     In  the  court  of  a  young 
monarch,  it  was  necessary  that  heroes  should  be  lovers ; 
and  since  Corneille  had  so  nobly  run  in  one  career,  Ra- 
cine could  not  have  existed  as  a  ereat  poet,  had  he  not 
rivalled  him  in  an  opposite  one.     The  tender  Racine  was 
no  lover ;  but  he  was  a  subtle  and  epigrammatic  observer, 
before  whom  his  convivial  friends  never  cared  to  open 
their  minds.     It  is  not  therefore  surprising  if  we  are  ollen 
erroneous  in  the  conception  we  form  of  the  personal  charao* 
ter  of  a  distant  author.    Klopstock.  the  votary  of  Zion's 
muse,  so  astonished  and  warmed  the  sage  Bodmer,  that 
he  invited  the  inspired  bard  to  his  house ;  but  his  visiter 
shocked  the  grave  professor,  when,  instead  of  a  poet  rapt 
in  silent  meditation,  a  volatile  youth  leapt  out  of  the  chaise, 
who  was  an  enthusiast  for  retirement  only  when  writing 
verses.    An  artist  whose  pictures  exhibit  a  series  of  scents 
of  domestic  tendemMs,  awakening  all  the  charities  of  pri- 
vate life,  participated  in  them  in  no  other  way  than  on  his 
canvass.    Evelyn,  who  has  written  in  favour  of  active 
life,  loved  and  lived  in  retirement ;   while  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  framed  an  eulogium  on  solitude,  who  had  been 
continually  in  the  bustle  of  business. 

Thus  an  author  and  an  artbt  may  yield  no  certain  mdi* 
cation  of  their  personal  character  in  their  works.  Incon- 
stant men  will  write  on  constancy,  and  licentious  minds 
may  elevate  themselves  into  poetry  and  piety.  And  were 
this  not  so,  we  should  be  unjust  to  some  of  the  greatest 
geniuses,  when  the  extraordinary  sentiments  they  put  into 
the  mouths  of  their  dramatic  personages  are  mahciously 
applied  to  thcmMlves.  Euripides  was  accused  of  athe* 
ism,  when  he  made  a  denier  of  the  gods  appear  on  the  stage. 
Milton  has  been  censured  bv  Clarke  for  the  impiety  of  Sa- 
tan ;  and  it  was  possible  tliat  an  enemy  of  Shakspeare 
might  have  reproached  him  for  his  perfect  delineation  of 
the  accomplished  villain  lago;  as  it  was  said  that  Dr 
Moore  was  somethnes  hurt  in  the  opinions  of  some,  by  his 
horrid  Zeluco.  Crebillon  complains  of  this.— « They 
charge  me  with  all  the  iniquities  of  Atreus,  and  they  con- 
sider me  in  some  places  as  a  wretch  with  whom  it  is  unfit  to 
associate ;  as  if  all  which  the  mind  invents  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  heart.'  This  poet  offers  a  striking  insUnce 
of  the  little  alliance  existinc  between  the  literary  and  per^ 
sonal  dispositions  of  an  author.  Crebillon,  who  exulted  on 
his  entrance  into  the  French  academv,  that  be  had  never 
tinged  his  pen  with  the  gall  of  satire,  delighted  to  strike  on 
the  most  harrowing  string  of  the  tragic  lyre.  In  his  Atreus, 
the  father  drinks  the  blood  of  his  son  ;  m  Rhadamistus,  the 
son  expires  under  the  hand  of  the  father ;  in  Electra,  the 
son  assassinates  the  mother.  A  poet  is  a  painter  of  the 
soul ;  but  a  great  artist  is  not  therefore  a  bad  man. 

Montaigne  appears  to  have  been  sensible  of  this  fact  ia 
the  literarv  character.  Of  authors,  he  says,  he  likes  to 
read  their  little  anecdotes  and  private  passions ;  and  adds, 
*Car  j'ai  une  sineulifero  curiosity  de  connoitre  I'ame  et  les 
naifs  jugemens  de  mes  auteurs.    II  faut  bien  juger  leur 


sufiisance,  mais  non  pas  leurs  BK>eurs,  ni  eux,  par  cette 
moutre  de  leurs  ^rits  qu'ils  'talent  au  th^tre  du  monde.' 
Which  may  be  thus  translated — *  For  I  have  a  singular 
curiosity  to  know  the  soul  and  simple  opinions  of  my  au- 
thors. 'We  must  judge  of  their  abihty,  but  not  of  their 
manners,  nor  of  themselves,  by  that  show  of  their  writings 
which  they  display  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.*  This  is 
very  just,  and  are  we  yet  convineed,  that  the  simplicity  ol 
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We  nun  nut  IharErnr*  cumiJer  lliit  hr  wtia  (iiiiili  rka  1 
whb  »■"(*  i"  lh»f>for«  nciwiii,  Imi  "« injiiro  lu  hiiuauh 

*wta>  a  ihtrafun  Tiruioui,  for  wu  rair  ihcn  rapot*  au  ■ 
hnn  MbMli  knioini  llii  lifhl  puriuri  ibc  nrcmi;. 

TIWM  ptndDiieal  KupeaniKap  in  ihr  hii'orjr  of  ^ennn 
prtMii  ■  curiiiiu  nonl  iihtiHMDFDoo.  Much  iDiutbe  ai- 
Iribuud  lo  I)ie  uImiic  niluio  of  l)ia  nrulile  TacullT  lUaLT. 
Man  of  FOiiii  tan  Mm  raalKi  the  tiKJulfeDccaT  out 
talml  io  tfsnatB  anolhet  *Lib  <-qtial  pvvrer ;  nme,  who 
hmve  aulv'lT  compided  arrm'Ai,  could  hate  lauchad  im  iJiv 
rwbln  oTViciali  wiih  Ihe  aiiint  oT  Honca  o(  Jinrwl ; 
BlaekatOM  and  Bu  Willun  Jgora  drtecled  ihU  rmiua  le 
ih*  anwara  iiuilia  nTlaw  uhI  iihilolofit,  whkb  might  hiva 

tiiHa  uncrriain  of  Ihe  miiiHr  in  whicb  Ihej  ahill  irril 
their  lubieci ;  whelhcc  to  be  fnrr  «  hulicHHii?  Whaa 
Bnbaeut,  Ihe  PrcDch  Irwuluor  li  ihe  Phanahi  oT  LiKwi, 

had  coiaplelcd  the  Aril  book  at  it  nuw  a|>pifari,  he  it  ihe 
aame  time  coiDpueed  a  burletqiie  vertion,  ami  mem  both  to 
tbe  |reat  uhittr  of  laate  in  Ihal  Waji  lu  lir^iiifl  w^ich  ihe 
poet  ahuuld  continue  T  The  dccisiun  ptovcd '□  be  tliffi- 
ciilt.  Are  Ibera  nui  wrilera  who  cui  brew  a  Ieini>oai  or 
Bine  a  iunf hbia  with  all  lbs  rehemencenf  femua  at  iheir 
wiir?  Thry  adopt oaapriiiciple,  and  ell  IhiDKiihrinkinlo 
tha  pifiBV  CwnHoTridieulB;  Ihey  chan|ii>  rl,  and  ah  rue  to 
nanle  na,  mih  animted  Culoafuum.  On  ihii  iirindpla 
sf  Iha  nriaiilit^  oTilw  faeulir,  ■  produciiiHi  oTmniDt  la  a 
ptoea  oT  ari  which  wniuihi  up  lo  iii  full  rffsct  ia  mcrelv  ibe 
ranili  of  eanain  eumblnali'int  of  ih«  niiud,  iriiiili  a  feltcitjr 

m  BtTB  apurt  at  bia  itlenu ;  »  (ama  in  which  be  ia  onlj 
Ih*  bear  planrf    Can  be  wbuaa  tKret  purnr  nua  xi 


r ^  ■  fVtl     i,  Itn  iiiifrrlinr  whsg 

,  inHifierenl  wben  he  ii  indirianiT  Ai 
■lien  te  all  the  •»*iluin  Bad  ririue  ha  inapirra  T  No  ■  wm 
■KB  •4'  cenHia  ibrmirlirB   In  at-erl   tiiii,  and  il  la  mil 

Ibrir  iiii.iiik.->,  in  uur  ion  cuBMiuuane..,  which  lor  erer 
•aaarra  m,  ihal  derp  rmliagi  and  elevaiad  Ibouithlt  oiual 
•prinH  Ana  ihi'ir  xnircr. 

In  iiniriiiE  ihal  ihe  chancier  of  ihe  man  mtv  be  tct}- 
oppi-«i'  111  ihB>  oT  hi*  wiiiliijr,  nrg  muiii  riw  Irc't  that  ihr 
habiis  Kf  hfii  mar  be  cantrBrn  lu  ili<-  hobiu  vf  Ihe  Blind. 
Tha  bflurnrr  of  ihrir  atudin  uier  men  ••r  ci-niui,  H  iimi- 

liMnn  rhariMera;  Ibe  Ulerwt,  Airord  bv  Ihe  liebiia  oT 
hia  Hin^v ;  Ihe  peraontl,  b*  the  tiahiin  oT  ■liuaimn.  Graf. 
CoM.  rflcintniie  and  liniA  in  hii  {irrkoRal,  wei  Infiy  and 
•wTiil  in  his  litersrji  characirr ;  <ie  fee  mrn  if  piJuhnl 
iBwiBFra  anil  bluid  Bnrctigii,in|raipingap<'n,ue  ihrmi- 
ni  ■  f  iii<uard ;  whil*  uther<  in  it«nHitK  life,  with  iba 
riniplicili'  at  cliilibcn  and  ifaa  (reUrneia  uT  nsmxia  (fliic 
liiHK,eon  ahahe  ibn  nrnBiaor  Ihrhaririih  the  irheniean 
oT  thuir  eUi^iieBce  uid  the  iMrepidily  id*  iheir  apirit. 
Aivt,  hinnver  ibe  prminal  diaravIT  nay  cunlrial  wilh 

me,  and  eii-1  in  rraliliea  for  iia^4nd  wrrr-  ft  dmibtieu  te 
Ih^iiHetve^  in  iha  act  of  coBlpiinlion.  In  Ilie  calm  aludv, 
■  bvBuiifiil   imaginiiiiin  niiy  conien   him  whue  nunli 


iriiiebyei  mnv  be  cold  in  tbe  bilsiniai  uf  Idr;  lince  « 
ban  shown  I  hat  ihe  phleEmitic  can  nnie  hiinieir  mta 
nil,  and  tht  rhrerful  nun  dnlifhi  in  Kiifhi-ihiHiehu.  Sal- 
h»l.  Iha  c'lmipl  Slllutl,  miflit  rrtun  tbe  mvM  auUiBie 
mncepliont  nf  ihe  ilitiiee  which  were  loiaie  theRrpub- 
Be:  aud  Sirne,  whOis  bran  wia  not  lo  niMepiible  In 

UkkIkt.  in  IheBIarieaorLa  F 

thri«.il— likf  w        " 
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«itca  marked  tb«  bouDdarf  of  the  taatntem  of  tb«  opiUeM 


His  UDTisible  dayt  flow  on  in  thi*  Tiaiooarj  world  of 
bterature  Ukd  vt ;  aU  the  knowledge,  and  all  the  taatea, 
which  geniua  has  ever  created  are  transplanted  ioio  his 
cabinet ;  there  they  flourish  together  in  an  atnMsphere  of 
their  own.  But  tranquiUiij  is  essential  to  his  ezislence ; 
for  though  his  occupations  are  interrupted  without  incon 
venience,  and  resumed  without  eflbrt,  yet  if  the  realities  of 
bfe,  with  all  their  unquiet  thoughts,  are  suffered  to  enter 
into  his  ideal  worid,  they  will  be  fek  as  if  someihins  were 
flung  with  f  iolence  among  the  trees  where  the  birds  are 
•inEmgf— aU  would  instantly  disperse. 

Such  is  that  life  of  soU^bliTion  of  the  man  of  letters,  for 


which  so  many  have  voluatardy  relinquished  a  public 
tioB  ;  or  their  rank  in  society  ;  neglectiiw  erenfonuDe  and 
health.  Of  the  pleasures  of  tlie  man  ol  letters  it  may  he 
■aid,  they  combine  thoee  opposite  sourcee  of  enjoyment 
oboenred  in  the  htmter  and  tne  angler.  Of  a  great  hunter 
it  was  said,  that  he  did  not  live  but  hunted  ;  and  the  man 
of  letters,  in  bis  perpetual  researches,  foels  the  like  beat, 
and  the  joy  of  discovery,  in  his  own  chase ;  while  in  the 
deep  calm  of  his  spirits,  such  is  the  sweetness  of  his  unin- 
terropt^  hours,  like  those  of  the  angler  that  one  may  say  of 
him  what  Colonel  Venables,  an  enthusiastic  angler,  de» 
dared  of  his  favourite  pursuit,  *  many  have  cast  oflT  other 
recreations  and  embraeed  this ;  but  I  never  knew  any  an- 
gler wholly  cast  off,  though  occanoos  might  interrupt,  their 
affections  to  their  beloved  recreation.' 

But  *  men  of  the  worid,*  as  they  are  so  emphaticallr 
distincuiihed,  imagine  that  a  man  so  kfeless  in  *  the  worki' 
mnst  be  one  of  the  dead  in  it,  and,  with  mistaken  wil, 
would  inscribe  over  the  sepulchre  of  his  library,  *  Here  bsa 
the  body  of  our  fnend.'  If  the  man  of  letters  has  volmi* 
tarfly  quitted  their  *  worid,*  at  least  he  has  past  into  another 
whnre  he  enjoys  a  sense  of  enstence  through  a  long  suo 
cession  of  ages,  and  where  Time,  who  deetroys  all  things  for 
others,  for  him  only  preserves  and  discovers.  This  worid 
•B  best  described  by  one  who  has  hngered  amongiu  inspi- 
rations. *  We  are  wailed  into  other  tioses  ami  Strang 
lands,  connecting  us  by  a  sad  but  exalting  relationship  with 
the  great  events  and  great  minds  which  have  passed  away. 
Our  studies  at  once  cherish  and  cootroul  the  imagination, 
by  leading  it  over  an  ui^MMinded  range  of  the  noblest  scenes 
in   the  overawing   company    of  departed  wisdom  and 


If  the  man  of  letters  is  less  dependent  on  others  for  the 
Tery  perception  of  his  own  existence,  his  solitude  is  not 
that  of  a  desert,  but  of  the  most  cultivated  humanity ;  for  all 
there  tends  to  keep  alive  thoee  concentrated  feelings  which 
cannot  be  indulged  with  security,  or  even  without  ridicule, 
in  general  society.  Like  the  Lucullus  of  Phitarch,  he 
would  not  only  bve  among  the  votaries  of  literature,  but 
would  live  for  them  ;  he  throws  open  his  bbrary,  his  gal- 
iery,  and  his  cabinet,  to  all  the  Grecians.  Suidi  are  the 
■Mn  who  father  neglected  genhis,  or  awaken  its  infancy  by 
the  perpetual  legacy  of  the  *  Prizes'  of  Literature  and 
ncience  ;  who  project  those  benevolent  institutions  where 
they  hsve  poured  out  the  philanthrophy  of  their  hearts  in 
t  bat  worid  which  thev  appear  to  have  forsaken.  If  Europe 
is  literary,  to  whom  does  she  owe  this,  more  than  to  these 
men  of  letters  ?  To  their  noble  passion  of  amassinf  throush 
life  those  magnificent  collections,  which  often  bear  the 
names  of  their  founders  from  the  gratitude  of  a  following 
age?  Venice,  Fk>rence,  ana  Copenhagen,  Oxford  and 
London,  attest  the  existence  of  their  labours.  Our  Bod- 
leys  and  our  Harleys,  our  Cottons  aa«  our  Sloanes,  our 
Cracherodes  and  our  Townleys,  were  of  thw  race!  In  the 
perpetuity  of  their  own  studies,  they  felt  as  if  they  were 
extending  human  longevity,  by  throwmg  an  unbroken  light 
of  knowledge  into  the  next  age.  Each  of  the  public  works, 
for  such  they  become,  was  the  project  and  toe  execution 
of  a  solitary  man  of  letters  during  half  a  century  ;  the  gene- 
rous enthusiasm  which  inspired  their  intrepid  labours ; 
the  difficulties  overcome  ;  the  voluntarv  privations  of  what 
the  world  calls  its  pleasures  and  its  honours  wouki  form 
an  interesting  history  not  yet  written  ;  their  due,  yet  un- 
discharged. 

Living  more  with  books  than  vrith  men,  the  msn  of  let* 
ters  is  more  tolerant  ofopinions  than  ihej  are  among  them- 
selves, nor  are  his  vi«ws  of  human  affairs  contracted  to 
the  day,  as  those  who  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  life  can  act 
only  on  expedients,  and  not  on  principles ;  who  deem  ihem- 
■ahreo  poUttcians  because  they    are  not  moralisis ;   to 

*  Quaitsrly  Bnvisw,  Ko.  ZXZID,  p    U. 


whom  the  centuries  behind  have  conveyed  no  results,  and 
who  cannot  see  how  the  present  time  is  always  full  of  tbn 
future  ;  as  Leibnitx  has  expressed  a  profound  refleetioa. 
'  Every  thinf,'  says  the  lively  Burnet,  *  must  be  brought  to 
the  imtnre  of  tinder  or  gunpowder,  ready  for  a  spark  to  set 
it  on  fire,'  before  they  discover  it.  The  man  of  letters  ia 
accused  of  a  cold  indiflerence  to  the  interests  whidi  dividn 
society.  In  truth,  he  knows  their  miserable  beginnings  and 
Iheir  certain  terminations  ;  he  is  therefore  rarely  observed 
as  the  head,  or  the  rump,  of  a  party. 

Antiquity  presenu  such  a  man  of  letters  in  Aitieus,  whn 
retreated  from  a  pohtical  to  a  hterary  bfe ;  had  his  letters 
accompanied  thoee  of  Cicero  they  wouM  have  illustraled 
the  ideal  character  of  a  man  of  letters.    But  the  sage  Au 
ticos  rejected  a  popular  celebrity  for  a  passion  not  lest 
powerful  yiekiing  up  his  whole  soul  to  study.    Cicero,  with 
all  his  dovotioa  to  literature,  was  still  agitated  by  another 
kind  of  f  lory  and  the  most  perfect  author  in  Rome  imagin- 
ed that  he  was  enlarging  his  honours  bv  the  intrigues  of 
the  consulship.    He  has  distinctly  marked  the  character 
of  the  man  of  letters  in  the  person  ol  his  friend  Atticus,  and 
has  expressed  his  respect,  although  he  couM  not  content 
himeelf  with  iu  inntation.    *  I  know,'  says  this  man  of 
genius  and  ambition, '  I  know  the  greatness  and  ingenunua- 
ness  of  your  soul,  nor  have  I  found  any  difference  betweefl 
us,  but  m  a  differem  choice  of  life  ;  a  certain  sort  of  am- 
bition has  led  me  earnestly  to  seek  after  honours,  while 
other  motives,  by  no  means  blameable,  induced  y(*u  to 
adopt  an  honourable  leisure ;  hamethim  oiium,**    These 
motives  appear  in  the  interesting  memoirs  of  this  msn  of 
letters    a  contempt  of  political  mtrigues  with  a  desiri  to 
escape  from  the  hustle  and  splendour  ofliome  to  the  learn- 
ed leisure  of  Athens ;  to  dismiss  a  pompous  train  of  slaves 
for  the  delight  of  assembling  under  his  roof  a  liierarv 
society  of  readers  and  transcrioers  ;  and  there  having  co(- 
lected  the  portraits  or  busts  of  the  illustrious  men  oi  his 
country,  he  caught  their  spirit  and  was  influenced  by  their 
rirtues  or  their  genius,  as  ne  inscribed  under  them,  in  con- 
cise verses,  the  characters  of  their  mind.     Valuing  wealth 
only  for  its  use,  a  dignified  economy  enabled  him  to  be 
profuse,  and  a  moderate  expenditure  alfowed  him  to  be 
generous. 

The  resuh  of  this  fiteranr  life  was  the  strong  affrctiottt 
of  the  Athenians ;  at  the  nnt  opportunity,  the  absence  o(F 
the  man  of  letters  offered,  they  raised  a  statue  to  him, 
conferring  on  our  Pomponius  the  fond  surname  of  Atticus. 
To  hsve  receired  a  name  fiom  the  voice  of  the  city  the]^ 
inhabittHi,  has  happened  to  more  then  one  man  of  letters*, 
Pinelli,  bom  a  Nea|>olitan,  but  residing  at  Venice,  amon^ 
other  peculiar  honours  received  from  me  senate,  was  ther» 
distinguished  by  the  affectionate  title  of  *  the  Venetian.* 

Yet  such  a  character  as  Atticus  couM  not  escape  ce»» 
sure  from  *  men  of  the  worid ;'  they  want  the  heart  sad  the* 
imaginaiion  to  conceive  something  better  than  Iheawelves*, 
The  happy  indifference,  perhaps  the  contempt,  of  our  At*, 
ticus  for  rival  factions,  they  have  stigmatised  as  a  cold  neu». 
traKtv,  and  a  timid  cowardlv  hypocrisy.  Tet  AttiGun> 
eoukl  not  have  been  a  mutual  fnend,  had  both  not  alike 
hekl  the  man  of  letters  as  a  sacred  being  amidst  their  dis-- 

Giised  ambition ;  and  the  urbanity  of  Atticus,  while  it 
ilanced  the  fierceness  of  two  heroes,  Pbropey  and  Cmsar^ 
could  even  temper  the  rivalry  of  genius  in  the  orator» 
Hortensius  and  Cicero.    A  great  man  of  our  own  country 
widelydiffered  from  the  accusers  of  Atticus ;  Sir  Mst* 
thew  Hale  lived  in  times  distracted,  and  took  the  charac* 
ter  of  our  man  of  letters  for  his  nuxtel,  adopting  two  prin» 
ciples  in  the  conduct  of  Atticus ;  engaging  with  no  party 
or  public  business,  and  affording  a  constant  relipf  to  the 
tmfortunale  of  whatever  party,  he  was  thus  preserved 
amidst  the  contests  of  times.     Even  Ciceru  himself,  in  his 
happier  momrnts,  in  addressing  his  friend,  exclaims — *  K 
hsd  much  rather  be  silting  on  your  little  bench  under  Aris- 
totle's picture,  than  in  the  curule  chairs  of  our  great  ones.** 
Thn  wish  was  probably  sincere,  and  reminds  us  of  anothee 
great  politician  in  his  secession  from  public  sffairs,  retreat- 
ing to  a  literary  life,  when  he  appears  suddenly  to  hsve 
discovered  a  new-found  world.  Fox's  favourite  hne,  whiek 
ho  often  repeated,  was, 

*  How  various  his  employments  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle.'  CWf^ 

If  the  personal  interests  of  the  man  of  iMters  arr  no^ 
too  deeply  involved  in  society,  his  individual   prompt* rit) 
however  is  never  contrary  to  public  happiness.     0:he» 

•  £d  Attieum,  Lib.  L  Ep.  17. 
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prafessions  neceMarily  czi*!  by  ihe  conflict  and  the  cala- 
mities of  the  commuDity  ;  the  politician  u  great  by  hatch- 
ing an  intrigue ;  the  lawyer  14  couuting  lua  brieft ;  the 
physician  his  sick-list ;  the  soldier  is  cMmorous  for  war, 
and  the  merchant  riou  on  the  public  calamity  of  high 
prices.  But  the  man  of  letters  only  calls  lor  peace  and 
books,  to  unite  himself  with  his  brothers  scattered  orer 
Europe;  and  his  usefulness  can  only  be  felt,  when,  after 
n  kmg  interchange  of  destruction,  men  during  short  inter- 
vals, recovering  their  senses,  discoTer  that  *  knowledge 
■  power.' 

Of  those  eminent  men  of  letters,  who  were  not  authors, 
the  history  of  Peiresc  opens  the  meet  enlarged  view  of 
their  activity.  This  moving  picture  of  a  literary  life  had 
been  lost  for  us,  had  not  Peiresc  found  in  Gassendi  n  twin- 
apirit;  so  intimate  was  that  biographer  with  the  very 
thoughts ;  so  closely  united  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  so 
perpetual  an  observer  of  the  remarkable  man  whom  he  has 
unroortalized,  that  when  employed  on  this  elaborate  resem- 
blaiice  of  his  friend,  be  was  only  painting  himself  with  all 
the  identifying  strokes  of  selCJove. 

It  was  in  the  vast  Ubrary  of  Pinelli,  the  founder  of  the 
most  magnificent  one  in  Europe,  that  Peiresc,  then  n 
vouth,  fek  ihe  remote  hope  ol  emulating  the  man  of  letters 
before  his  eyes.  His  life  was  not  without  pre|iaration,  not 
without  fortunate  coincidences,  but  there  was  a  grandeur 
of  design  in  the  execution,  which  originated  in  the  genius 
of  the  man  tiimself. 

The  curious  genius  of  Peiresc  was  marked  by  its  pre- 
cosity,  as  usual^  are  strong  passions  in  strong  minds ;  this 
was  the  germ  ot  all  those  studies  which  seemed  mature  in 
hu  youth.  He  resolved  on  a  personal  intercourse  with  the 
great  bterary  characters  of  Europe ;  and  his  friend  has 
thrown  over  these  literarv  travels,  that  charm  of  detail  by 
which  we  accompany  Peiresc  into  the  Ubraries  of  tlie 
learned  ;  there  with  tlie  historian  opening  new  sources  of 
hwlory,  or  with  the  critic  correcting  manuscripts,  and  set- 
tling points  of  erudition  ;  or  by  the  opened  cabinet  of  the 
antiquary,  decyphering  obscure  inscriptions,  and  explain- 
ing medals ;  in  the  galleries  of  the  curious  in  art,  among 
their  marbles,  their  pictures  and  their  prints,  he  huas  (^ten 
revealed  to  the  artist  some  secret  in  his  own  art.  In  the 
museum  of  the  naturalist,  or  among  the  plants  of  the 
botaniMt,  thi>re  was  no  rarity  of  nature,  and  no  work  of  art 
on  which  he  had  not  to  communicate  ;  his  mind  toiled  with 
that  impatit>nce  of  knowledne,  that  bttcomes  a  pain  only  in 
the  ces^aiitin  of  rest.  In  England  Peiresc  was  the  asso- 
ciate of  Camden  and  Seldcn,  and  liad  more  than  one  inter- 
view wiih  that  friend  to  hierary  men,  our  calumniated 
James  I ;  one  may  judge  by  these  who  were  the  men 
whom  he  firsl  soujEtit,  and  by  whom  he  himself  ever  after 
evas  Boiiifht.  Such  indeed  were  immortal  fhendBhi|is !  iin- 
tnortal  th^-y  may  be  justly  called,  from  the  objects  in  which 
ihey  concerned  themselves,  and  from  the  permanent  re- 
sults of  their  combined  studies. 

Another  peculiar  greatness  in  this  literary  character 
vas  his  cnlarued  devotion  tu  literature  for  itself;  he  made 
4iis  own  uiiivertial  curiosiry  the  source  of  knowledge  to 
4Hhermpn;  considering  the  studious  as  forming  but  one 
^reat  famitv  wherever  they  were,  the  national  repositories 
of  knowledge  in  Europe,  fur  Peiresc,  furraed  but  one  col- 
ieclion  for  the  world.  This  man  of  letters  had  possessed 
liimself  of  their  contents,  that  he  might  have  manuscripts 
collected,  unedited  pieces  explored,  extracts  supplied,  and 
even  draiigtitsmen  employed  in  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
to  furnish  views  and  nlans,  and  to  copy  antiquities  for  the 
ctudent,  who  inaome  distant  retirement  discovered  that  the 
literary  treasures  of  the  world  were  unfailingly  opened  to 
him  by  the  .secret  devotion  of  this  man  of  letters. 

Carrying  on  the  same  grandeur  in  his  views,  Europe 
could  not  limit  his  inextinguishable  curiosity ;  his  univer- 
sal mind  biixied  itself  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
He  kept  up  a  noble  traffic  with  all  travellers,  supplying 
them  with  philosophical  instruments  and  recent  inventions, 
by  which  hr  facilitated  their  discoveries,  and  secured  iheir 
reception  even  in  barbarous  realms ;  in  return  he  claimed, 
at  his  own  cost.  <br  he  was  '  born  rather  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive,* Says  Gasiiendi,  fresh  iin|H>rtattons  of  oriental 
hterature,  nirioiis  antiquities,  or  bdlanic  rarities,  and  it 
was  the  nirioeily  of  Peiresc  which  first  embellished  his 
own  garden,  and  thenrc  the  canlen**  of  Europe,  with  a 
rich  variety  of  exotic  fluwers  and  fruits.  "Whenever  he 
was  prescnti'd  with  a  medal,  a  vase,  or  a  manuscnpt,  he 
never  slept  over  the  gi.'^  till  lie  had  discovered  what  the 
donor  delighted  in  ;  and  a  hook,  a  picture,  or  a  plant,  when 
Bonev  could  cot  be  offered,  fed  their  mutual  passion  and 


auatained  the  general  cause  of  ncaence.«-The  corre^ 
pondence  of  Peiresc  branched  out  10  the  farthest  bounds 
of  Ethiopia,  connected  both  Americna,  and  had  tuucfaed 
the  newly  discovered  extremities  of  the  universe,  whet 
this  intrepid  mind  ckiscd  m  a  premature  death. 

I  have  drawn  this  imperfect  view  of  Peireac's  charaeteri 
that  men  of  letters  may  be  remanded  of  the  capacities  they 
possets.  There  atill  remains  another  peculiar  feaivs. 
With  all  these  vast  views  the  fortune  of  Peireec  was  not 
great ;  and  when  be  aometimea  endured  the  reproach  of 
Uioae  whose  aordidneaa  was  startled  at  this  prodigality  of 
mind,  and  the  great  objects  which  were  the  reauli,  Peiresc 
replied  that  *  a  small  matter  suffices  for  the  natural  wants 
or  a  Uterary  man,  whose  true  wealth  consists  in  the  bm^ 
nuraents  of  arts,  the  ireasures  of  his  library,  and  the  bro- 
therly affeetioas  of  the  ingenious.'  He  was  a  Frmch 
judge,  but  he  supported  the  dignity  more  by  his  own  dia- 
meter than  by  luxury  or  parade.  He  would  not  wear  silk, 
and  no  tapestry  hangings  ornamented  his  apartments ;  but 
the  walls  were  covered  with  the  portraits  of  his  literary 
friends :  and  in  the  unadorned  shnplicity  of  his  study,  his 
books,  his  papers,  and  his  letters  were  scattered  about  Kin 
on  the  tables,  the  seats,  and  the  floor.  There,  stealing 
from  the  worM,  be  would  sometimes  admit  to  his  spare 
sn|iper  his  friend  Qassendi,  *  content,'  says  that  amiable 
philosopher, '  to  have  me  for  his  guest.' 

Peiresc,  like  Pinelli,  never  published  any  work.  Few 
days,  indeed,  passed  without  Peiresc  writing  a  letter  on 
the  most  curious  inquiries ;  epistles  which  might  be  cos* 
sMJered  as  so  many  little  books,  observes  Gassendi.* 
These  men  of  letters  derived  their  pleasure,  and  perhaps 
their  pride,  from  those  vast  strata  of  knowU-dge  which 
their  curiosity  had  heaped  together  in  their  niiBhiy  collec- 
tions. They  either  were  not  endowed  with  that  faculty  ol 
genius  which  strikes  out  aggregate  views,  or  with  the'ta- 
knt  of  composition  which  embellishes  minute  ones.  Tkii 
deficiency  in  the  minds  of  such  may  be  attributed  to  a 
thirst  of  'learning,  which  the  very  means  to  allay  can  osiy 
inflame.  From  all  sides  fhey  are  gathering  inri>rmaiioa*; 
and  that  knowledge  seems  never  perfect  to  which  every 
day  brings  new  acquisitions.  With  these  men,  to  com- 
pose is  to  hesitate :  and  to  revise  is  to  be  iiioriified  bjr 
fresh  doubts  and  unsupplied  omissions.  Peiresc  wis  em- 
ployed all  his  life  in  a  history  of  Provence  ;  and  day  after 
day  he  was  adding  to  the  splendid  mass.  But  '  Prtresc,' 
observes  Gassendi,  *  could  not  mature  the  birth  (>f  his  lite- 
rary offspring,  or  lick  it  into  anv  »hape  of  elegant  form  ;  he 
was  therefore  content  to  take  the  midwife's  part,  by  help- 
ing the  happier  labours  of  others.* 

Such  are  the  silent  cultivators  of  knowledge,  who  are 
rarely  authors,  but  who  are  often,  however,  coittribuiinf 
to  the  works  of  authors  :  without  their  secret  lalM»urs,  the 
public  would  not  have  possessed  many  vaiurd  wurki. 
That  curious  knowledge  of  books  which,  cilice  Euri>pe  hai 
become  literary,  is  TOth  the  beginning  and  the  result  of 
knowledge  :  and  literary  history  itself,  which  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  a£e,  of  the  nation  and  of  the  individual,  one  «if 
the  important  consequences  of  these  vast  collections  of 
books,  lias  almost  been  created  in  our  ou-n  times.  These 
sources,  which  offer  so  much  delightful  instruction  to  the 
author  and  the  arti»t,  are  separate  studies  from  the  culti- 
vation of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  constitute  more  par- 
ticularly the  province  of  these  men  of  letters. 

The  philosophical  writer,  who  can  adorn  the  jiage  or 
history,  is  not  always  equal  to  form  it.  Robertson,  aAer 
his  successful  history  of  Scotland,  was  long  irresolute  in 
his  design,  and  so  unpractised  in  researches  ol'  the  sort 
he  was  desirous  of  attempting,  that  his  admirers  had 
nearly  lost  his  f>opu1ar  productions,  had  not  a  fi^riunato 
introduction  to  Dr  Birch  enabled  him  to  open  the  clasped 
books,  and  to  drink  of  the  sealed  fountains.  R(-l»er'K)n 
has  confessed  his  inadequate  knowledge  and  his  overflow- 
ing gratitude,  in  letters  which  I  have  elsewhere  printed. 
A  suggestion  by  a  man  of  letters  has  opened  the  career  oi 

*  The  history  of  ihe  letters  of  Pcircs  Is  remarksble.  Ht 
preservwl  copies  of  his  entire  rorresptuulcnce  ;  Imt  ii  ha-i  lieen 
nronleil  iliat  many  of  ihe^e  epiMlev  were  coMsurnod.  tu  save 
fuel,  by  ili«  obniiinie  avarice  of  a  nirre.  Thii*  wculd  ntii  nave 
been  a  8oliiary  inst-iiire  nf  eminent  men  leaving  iIut  lollcc* 
tioiir*  to  niiworihy  descendants.  Howitver,  alt«  r  the  hjUnre  of 
more  tli.-ui  .1  century,  some  of tlienc  loiters  hare  lieen  ncuvrred 
and  niny  he  fouiid  in  some  French  .i<iurnali*  of  A.  Millin. 
They  deiceiided  from  the  centloman  who  marrii'd  t\\\>  vsrf 
]  nieco.  pnilmhly  the  reniolns  of  the  cnHection.  The  b-iters  an- 
swer to  ihe  dwscriptiou  of  Gassendi,  fullof ''urious  kr^owlcdge 
and  ubscrvation. 
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an  aspirtot;  a  liiat  from  Walsh  oimrtymd  a  now 
ecwtcpiKNi  of  Enflbh  poetry  to  one  of  its  masters.  The 
oalebnted  treatise  of  Grotios,  oa  *  Peaoe  and  War,'  was 
profected  by  Peiresc  It  was  said  of  Mafliabechi,  who 
knew  all  books  and  never  wrote  one,  that  bj  his  diffusive 
eommunieatioos  he  wav4n  some  respects  eonooraed  in  all 
the  great  works  of  his  times.  Sir  Kobert  Cotton  greatly 
•ssisteil  Camden  and  Speed ;  and  that  hennit  of  literal 
ture,  Baker  of  Cambridge,  was  still  supplying  with  his  in- 
iraluable  researches,  Burnet,  Kennet,  Heame,  of  BAiddle- 
Um.  Such  is  the  concealed  aid  which  these  men  of  letters 
nffbrd  our  authors,  and  which  we  may  compare  to  those 
mbterraneous  streams,  which  flowing  into  spacioos  lakes, 
are  still,  unobsenred,  enlarging  the  waters  ithich  attract 
the  public  eye. 

Such  are  these  men  of  letters !  but  the  last  touches  of 
their  picture,  given  with  all  the  delicacy  and  warmth  of  a 
■eU^Miint^ir,  may  come  from  the  Count  de  Caylus,  cele- 
brated for  lus  collections  and  for  his  generous  patronage 
•f  anbts. 

'  His  glory  is  confined  to  the  mere  power  which  he  has 
•f  beinc  one  day  useful  to  letters  and  to  the  arts ;  for  his 
whole  hfe  is  employed  in  collecting  materials  uf  which 
learned  men  and  artists  make  no  use  till  tSier  the  death  of 
iHm  who  amassed  them.  It  affords  him  a  very  sensible 
pleasure  to  labour  in  hopes  of  being  useful  to  those  who 
pursue  the  same  course  of  studies,  while  there  are  so 
great  a  number  who  die  without  disdbargiog  the  debt 
which  they  incur  to  society.' 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

LITXnAKT  OLD  AOK. 

The  old  age  of  the  Uterary  character  retains  its  enjoy- 
■mnts,  and  usually  its  powers,  a  happiness  which  accoro- 

Knies  no  other.  The  old  age  of  coquetry  with  eitioct 
tuty  ;  that  of  the  used  idler  left  without  a  sensation ; 
that  of  a  grasping  CroBsus,  who  envies  his  heir ;  or  that 
of  the  Machiavel  who  has  no  lonser  a  voice  in  the  cabinet, 
makes  nil  these  persons  resemble  unhappy  spirits  who 
cannot  find  their  graves.  But  for  the  aged  man  of  letters 
memory  returns  to  her  stories,  and  imagination  is  still  on 
the  win£,  amidst  fresh  discoveries  and  new  designs.  The 
others  fall  like  dry  leaves,  but  be  like  ripe  fruit,  and  is 
valued  when  no  longer  iin  the  tree. 

The  intellectual  faculties,  the  latest  to  decline,  are  often 
vigorous  in  the  decrepitude  of  age.  The  curious  mind  is 
■till  striking  out  into  new  pursuits ;  and  the  mind  of  genius 
IS  still  creating.  Avcora  im faxo  !— *  Yet  I  am  Team- 
ing !'  Such  was  the  concise  inscription  of  an  ingenious 
device  of  an  old  man  placed  in  a  child's  go-«urt,  with  an 
hour-glass  upon  it,  which  Michael  Angrlo  applied  to  his 
own  vast  sfenius  in  his  ninetieth  year.* 

Time,  the  great  destroyer  of  other  men's  happiness, 
onlv  enlarges  the  patrimonv  of  literature  to  its  possessor. 
A  learned  and  highly  intellectual  friend  once  said  to  me, 
*  If  I  have  acouired  more  knowledge  these  last  four  years 
than  I  h%d  hitnerto,  I  shall  add  materially  to  my  stores 
fn  the  next  four  rears ;  and  so  at  every  subsequent  period 
of  my  life,  should  I  acquire  only  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  general  mass  of  my  knowledge  will  greatly  accumu- 
late. If  we  are  not  deprived  by  nature  or  misfortune,  of 
the  means  to  pursue  this  perpetual  augmentation  of  know- 
ledge, I  do  not  see  but  we  may  be  still  fully  occupied  and 
deeply  interested  even  to  the  last  day  of  our  earthly  term.' 
In  such  pursuits,  where  life  is  rather  wearing  out,  than 
rusting  out,  as  Bishop  Cumberland  expressed  it,  death 
scarcely  can  take  us  by  surprise :  and  much  less  by  those 
continued  menaces  which  shake  the  old  age  of  men,  of  no 
intellectual  pursuits,  who  are  dvin2  so  many  years. 

Active  enjoyments  in  the  decline  of  life,  then,  consti- 
tote  the  happiness  of  literary  men  :  the  study  of  the  arts 
and  literature  spread  a  sunshine  in  the  winter  of  their 
days  :  and  their  own  works  may  be  as  delichtful  to  them- 
selves, as  roses  plucked  by  the  Norwegian  amidst  his 
■oows ;  and  thev  will  discover  that  unregarded  kindness 
of  nature,  who  has  given  flowers  that  only  open  ni  the 
evening,  and  flower  through  the  night-time.  Necker  offers 
a  beautiful  instance  even  of  the  influence  of  late  studies 
m  life ;  for  he  tells  us,  that '  the  era  of  throe-score  and  ten 
ii  an  agreeable  age  for  writing ;  your  mind  has  not  lost  its 

*  This  charscterisdc  form  closen  the  tectnrea  of  Mr  Fuseil, 
who  ihos  indirealy  reminds  us  of  the  last  words  of  Reynolds ; 
•nd  the  graver  ot  Blake,  vital  as  the  pencil  of  Fuseli,  hss 
rstesd  the  person  of  Michael  Angsk)  witn  Its  admirable  por- 
trait, brsachtaig  inspirsthm 


vigour,  and  eovr  leaves  you  m  peace.'  The  openiag  of 
one  of  La  Motbe  le  Yayer's  Treatises  is  strwing :  <  I 
should  but  ill  return  the  favours  Qod  has  granted  me  m  tbo 
mghtieth  year  of  mv  age,  should  I  allow  mys^  to  givo 
way  to  that  shameless  want  of  occnpatioo  which  I  have 
eoiKlemned  all  my  life ;'  and  the  old  man  proceeds  with 
his  <  observatioos,  on  the  composition  and  reading  of 
hooka.'  The  Uterary  character  has  been  fully  occupied 
in  the  eightieth  and  mnetieth  year  of  life.  Isaac  Waltoa 
still  glowed  while  writing  some  of  the  most  interestipg 
Inographies  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and  in  his  nioetietC 
enriched  the  poeticalworid  wito  the  first  publication  of  a 
romantic  tale  by  GhaOihill,  <  the  friend  of  Spenser.'  Bod* 
mer,  beyond  eighty,  was  occupied  on  Homer,  and  Wiel« 
land  on  Cicero's  Letters.*  But  the  delight  of  opening  m 
new  pursuit,  or  a  new  course  of  reading,  imparta  the  vi* 
vacity  and  novelty  of  youth  even  to  old  age ;  the  revolu* 
tions  of  modem  chemistry  kindled  the  curiosity  of  Dr 
Raid  to  his  latest  days ;  and  a  deservedly  popular  authorj 
now  advanced  in  life,  at  this  moment,  has  oiscovered,  m 
a  class  of  reading  to  which  he  had  never  been  accustomed^ 
what  will  probably  supply  him  with  fresh  furniture  for  hi& 
mind  during  life.  Even  the  steps  of  time  are  retraceo, 
and  what  has  passed  away  a^in  becomes  ours ;  for  in 
advanced  life  a  return  to  our  early  studies  refreshes  and 
renovates  the  spirits ;  we  open  the  poets  who  msde  iw 
enthusiasts,  and  the  philosophers  who  taught  us  to  think; 
with  a  new  source  of  feeling  in  our  own  experience.  Adam 
Smith  conf(Msed  his  satisfaction  at  this  pleasure  to  pro* 
fessor  DugakI  Stewart,  while  *  he  was  repenising,  wiih 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  studemt.  the  tragic  poets  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  Sophocles  and  Euripides  lay  open  on  Jus 
table.' 


Dans  sss  veines  tuiijours  un  jenne  sang  bouillons, 
Fa  Sophode  i  cent  aiis  peiot  encore  Antigone. 

The  calm  philosophic  Hume  found  death  only  could  infer* 
rupt  the  keen  pleasure  he  was  again  receiving  from  Lu- 
cian,  and  which  could  inspire  him  at  the  moment  with  a 
humourous  self-dialogue  with  Charon. 

Not  without  s  sense  of  exultation  hss  the  literary  cha* 
racter  felt  his  happiness,  in  the  unbroken  chain  of  his 
habits  and  his  feelings.  Hobbes  exulted  that  he  had  out* 
lived  his  enemies,  and  was  still  the  same  Hobbes ;  and  to 
demonstrate  the  reality  of  this  existence,  published,  in  the 
eighty-seventh  year  of*  his  age,  his  version  of  the  Odyssey, 
and  the  following  year,  his  Iliad.  Of  the  hanpv  results  of 
literary  habits  in  advanced  life,  the  Count  de  Tressan,  the 
elegant  abridger  of  the  old  French  romances,  in  his  *  tile- 
rary  advice  to  his  children,'  has  drawn  a  most  pleasing 
picture.  With  a  taste  for  study,  which  he  found  rather 
inconvenient  in  the  moveable  existence  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  a  military  wanderer,  he  had  however  contrived 
to  reserve  an  hour  or  two  every  day  for  literary  pursuits; 
the  men  of  science,  with  whom  he  had  chiefly  associated, 
appear  to  have  turned  his  passion  to  observation  and 
knowledge,  rather  than  towards  imagination  and  fooling; 
the  combination  formed  a  wreath  for  his  grey  hairs.  When 
Count  de  Tressan  retired  from  a  brilliant  to  an  affection* 
jite  circle,  amidst  his  family,  he  pursued  his  literary  tastes, 
with  the  vivacity  of  a  young  autiior  inspired  by  the  illusion 
of  fame.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five,  with  the  imaginatioa 
cfapoetfhe  abridged,  he  translated,  he  recomposed  hii 
old  Chivalric  Romances,  aixl  his  reanimated  fancy  struck 
fire  in  the  veins  of  the  old  man.  Among  the  first  design* 
of  his  retirement  was  a  singular  philosophical  legacy  for 
his  children ;  it  was  a  view  of  the  history  and  progress  of 
the  human  mind— of  its  principles,  its  errors,  and  its  ad* 
vantages,  as  these  were  reflected  in  himself ;  in  the  dawn- 
ings  of  his  taste,  the  secret  inclinations  of  his  mind,  which 
the  men  of  genius  of  the  age  with  whom  he  associated  had 
developed  ;  in  expatiating  on  their  memory,  he  calls  on  hia 
children  to  witness  the  happiness  of  study,  in  those  plei^ 
sures  which  were  soothing  and  adorning  his  old  age. 
*  Without  knowledge,  without  literature,'  exclaims  the 
venerable  enthusiast,  '  in  whatever  rank  we  are  born,  wo 
can  only  resemble  the  vulgar.'  To  the  Centenary  Fon- 
tenelle  the  Count  de  Tressan  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
happy  life  he  derived  from  the  cultivotion  of  literature ; 
and  When  this  man  of  a  hundred  years  died,  Tressan, 
himself  on  the  borders  of  the  grave,  would  offer  the  last 
fruits  of  his  mind  in  an  eloge  to  nis  ancient  master;  it  was 
the  voice  of  the  dying  to  the  dead,  a  last  moment  of  the 

*  See  Ciirioshies  of  Lherators  on  *  The  progress  of  oM  •§• 
la  new  studies.* 
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Im*  uid  leiuibiliif  of  lauu*,  vhich  fscUa  lifa  ssuid  WA 

If  £•  fpniui  of  Cicero,  Bupited  bj  ib«  loT*  dT  LiMwure, 
tu  Ihromi  HHiielliiiig  dalifhirul  OTar  thu  lilnl  leuon  of 
lifo,  in  hii  it  StntetuU ;  uid  ir  to  hiTO  wruiEii  on  old  ui, 
Is  bU  ■! s,  im  Ui  han  otHUDcd  ■  IriuDoh  ortr  unw.*  Qw 
liurvj  ebinctrr,  oben  hs  ifaill 
Mrwuer  in  a  new  worid,  whm  ill  uai  no 
Id^  ud  til  Ihit  litn   hu  no  Jot*  foe  M 


war  life 

iha  rai«, 
■I  Lord  Clucodc 


El  Lord  Clvrodoo;  it  WMin  the  mtdBtoT  compoBtion 
bit  pen  luddaidT  fell  fiwn  hia  bUHl  m  the  paper,  be 
tvak  it  up  avain,  and  afaln  it  fell ;  deprived  of  tho  arnae  af 
Mud),  hs  lound  hi*  hand  wilhotit  motion  j  the  aari  M^ 
enrcd  biatHtf  itrudi  bf  pala^ — and  thua  wai  tba  111*  of 
Ik*  Boblr  nil*  doaed  aioidat  tha  warmlh  cf  a  litararj 


tSS.': 
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■n  aTHiu*  lo  glorj,  ner  open  for  iboM  in- 
bo  are  daprivcd  ol^  honour*  or  of  wnlt|). 
loui  Roman  vbo  owed  Dotbing  to  hia  ta- 
V  *■  ttahf,  thef  leeoi  eelf-boni ;  and  in 


Si:,K 


(ttherer,  were  Ihe  g 

«rpoet*,  and  the  moet  ffraceFul  oTtha  aaliritta  ofantiqaitT. 

Th*  nhnucnl  Muiiltoo,  tho  htUliul  Flerhicr,  Ra 

Johoaon,  Akenude,  and  Franklin, 


ud  Didno 

lib  the 
U  tbr  highe 


riocielji  irihe influence  of  wtaltl 
a,  and  vrhFre  ibnj  already  begin  10 
Dobililr,  which  ia  conferred  «  in 


Cnl*er*i[7  of  Padua,  whic 
Rurope,  11  nve  a  name  as 

Sirkufh  Ml. 


laginarj  Ihuiifi,  of  griffiiii 
rormecl  and  of  public  worii 
niaed  th*  ffreat  attronomic 
wa>  lung  1h. 


J,  Hi  mater  uid  all 
Msnjuia  Daodi  dal' 

.bIar^r°op"e.™y 


Horalofio.     Sir  Hufh  1 
enterpnie,  changed  hia 

which  initnimeiita  hs  hi  ^  __ 

ianniad,  when  his  (^niui  poured  forth  ihe  waier*  Ihrouih 

world.  ShouMnolBirelya  hate  inierxcd  an  oak-tree  in 
hilbetiingiT  For  our  author'*  '  9ylva'  occaaioned  Ihe 
planlation  of  'many  nillion*  of  iimber-irre*,'  and  the 
proKnl  naiT  of  Otfii  Britain  ha*  been  conilnicled  wilh 
the  oaka  whirh  the  (teniua  ofEieljn  planinl.  If  the  pub- 
lic bare  borrowed  Ihe  name*  of  aome  Lorda  la  iracti  a 
Sandwidi  and  a  Spemer,  we  ma;;  be  allowed  10  niu  into 

toics  hu  Bllached  lo  tomii  author! ;  ^Eic^hii  Palter, 
AOitnm  Small,  and  Anaitmn  Moore, 

Thi*  intellectual  nobiliiy  is  not  chimerinl ;  doe>  it  not 
■apante  ■  man  from  ihe  cmwd  7  Whenever  the  richiful 
poaieiinr  appean,  will  not  the  eye*  of  all  ipeclalori  be 
filed  on  him  /    I  allud*  to  icenei  which  I  have  wimeued. 


o  haa  pointed  hie 


at  Popa'i  indiflaraDC*  ID  their  la^ ;  aad  Mtfliaba^lha 
book-prodin  of  hi*  «fa,  whom  enr;  Uiarwr  •uaaia' 
nailed  ai  PEnoce,  4ainred  Lord  Ralay,  ibw  ibe  Di^  rf 
Tna-jan)!  had  kacDoa  jealoua  d  ilw  ■neartc  he  waa  n> 
eainnf  fnin  foraigMra,  aa  ihaj  luaiUf  wsM  firai  la  bm 
Magliabaehi  brfin  lb*  arwuf  Duke.  A  en^eatMi  ^ 
Monleaquieu  stale*,  with  opes  candour,  ■  fact  ta  hia  liia, 
which  coaRnB*  Ihi*  jeclouiy  of  tha  areat  with  lb*  Ufc 
rary  Cbaradar.  'On  ay  *aiertn|  intolifii,  1  na  apdin 
of  u  a  nu  of  Uleal*,  arid  nnopleof  undiiion  ga*s  mtt 
rivouiahla  reception ;  but  when  ibe  auooaa  of  uiy  Paniia 
Leilera  prored  perhapa  that  I  wa*  not  unwanhy  of  mf 
reputation,  and  Uh  public  began  lo  •■teem  na,  mf  rtcn- 
timtMOugnalami  dtimrmgiit,  mit  I  mririmtt  im 


tioq  Bnfficaently  huinihaling  fiv  tha  m -_— , 

Qreai,  inwtiilly  wniBded  with  lb*  ^orj  at  k  calibiand 
nanae,  (eefc  to  humUs  il.  In  utawral  Im  nnlr  caa  palind* 
endura  the  faos  of  other*,  who  doerrea  bme  biiaiill? 
Thii  aiiit  of  ieaioun  unauealionably  praTaiJcii  in  tb*  lau 
l-ord  Oiford  :  a  wii,  a  man  of  th*  worU,  aad  a  nan  af 

msDl,  he  wu  mortified  at  not  obuining  htermiy  celebri^; 
he  ielt  his  auihori*],  tlwayi  beneath  bi*  penuml  diarae- 
terj  hs  ^irok*  with  ersrr  Iltetarr  man  who  loohsd  onto 
faim  ■■  their  friend ;  and  bs*  he  baa  delirered  ba  fe^ni 
on  JohHoa,  OoUnnith  and  Gray,  whom  nnliwiumtely  £r 

could  add,  but  not  diraiouh,  what  haa  been  eaLoil  the  t^ 

Vrtm  wu  Ih*  dipiifled  character,  Lord  Cbmerfi*U  m 
BaBDel  JohnKS,  when  Ihe  great  anthor,  pnnd  of  hii  b> 
hour,  rejected  hiakirdthip'iineakinf  pamoage?  'iTaki* 
my*elf,'Bay*  Swin. '  upon  making  Ihe  mmulry  deara  n 
b*  aajuainted  with  Pamell,  and  n«Pame)l  with  rim  njiiii 
try.'  PiroA  would  not  suffer  the  Literary  Character  tob* 
lowerEd  in  hi*  presence.  Eniaring  the  apartmesl  of  a 
noUeman,  who  was  conducting  anolher  puei  10  th*  •taii'e 
head,  the  latter  stopped  to  make  way  for  Piron.  *Pisa 
on  my  M,'  said  the  nobte  nutier,  'p*m,  he  is  ealv  a 
pool.'  PiroB  replied,  'sine*  our  qimliiie*  are  declarsj,  I 
shall  Inks  my  rank,'  and  placed  himself  beforfl  the  lord. 


o  Ihe  grei 

Angrlo,  1 
Rome,  found  that  u 

inJiKDanl  n 


A  ibdiMposed  hia  Holiness  l» 

1e  anu-cbunbrr.     Oh 
irlaimed,  •  tell  his  hob- 


study  wiih  all  artists.  Thrice  the  Pope  wrote  for  his  re. 
turn,  and  at  teniph  menaced  ihu  little  aiate  of  Tuacaaj 
with  war,  if  Miduel  A  ngelo  prolonged  hi*  ab*eDrf.  H* 
leiumed.  The  niblime  artist  knelt  at  the  feel  of  the  Father 
of  the  Church,  tnrnint  uide  f ' 


IT,  apologiting 


,  tnrnint  aside  his  troubled  enunienuioa 
lermaddlinK  Bishop  offered  bimaelT  at  a  m^ 
ting  Ear  our  irtiil  b*  nhaerrinf,  Ibtl'of  thii 


JuKu*  turned  (a 


this  orcBsioo,  obaerring,  ^you  apeak  injuriously  of  him, 
while  E  am  silent.     It  is  vou  who  are  ignorant.'     Raisiag 

Til^an.'^'the  Emj^ror  Chsrtes  V  10  hi*  courtiers,  w°ho 
had  become  Jealous   of  the   hour*,   and   the   half-bours 

the  man  of  gcniua  at  h»  work.     There  is  an  elevated  in- 
tercoun*  between  Power  and  Oenius;  and  if  ihsv  are  ds> 
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vueed  Uvea  ftep*  froiB  Um  throno  to  reeeiTe 

he  voice  of  indiTidualf  can  recompenee  a  life  of 
Mur  it  M  in  ipeaking  a  foreign  accent^t  aounda 
luiant  plaudit  o^  poaterity.  The  disiaoce  of 
ween  the  litermiy  character  and  the  inquirer  in 
ecu  represents  the  distance  of  time  which  sepa^ 
luthor  from  the  next  age.  Fonienelle  was  never 
iied  than  whtn  a  Swede,  arriviag  at  the  gates  of 
jired  of  the  custom-house  oflicers  where  Fonte- 
ed,  and  expressed  his  indignation  that  not  one  of 
ever  heard  of  his  name.  Hubhes  expresses  his 
ght  that  his  portrait  was  sought  after  by  foreign- 
lat  the  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany  made  the  phik>- 
)  object  <^  his  first  inquiries.   'Camdrn  was  not 

to  the  visits  of  German  noblemen,  who  were 
f  seeinff  the  British  Phny ;  and  Pucock,  while 
•d  no  aid  from  patronage  at  home  for  his  Onental 
Bver  relaxed  in  those  unrequited  labours,  from 

personal  testimonies  of  learned  foreigners,  who 
to  see  and  converse  with  this  prodigy  of  eastern 

>  the  very  presence  of  the  man  of  genius  will  the 
Btaneously  pay  their  tnbute  of  res|iect,  of  admi- 
of  love  ;  manv  a  pilgrimage  has  he  lived  to  re- 
many  a  crowd  has  followed  his  footsteps.  There 
in  the  life  of  genius  which  rrpav  its  sufferings, 
'nes  confessed  he  was  pleased  when  even  a  fi^b- 
Alhens  pointed  him  out.  Corneiiie  had  his  par- 
it  in  ihe  theatre,  and  the  audience  would  risa  to 
I  when  he  entered.  At  the  pres«*nce  of  Raynal 
use  of  Commons,  the  speaker  was  requested  to 
He  debate  till  that  illustrious  foreigner,  who  had 
a  the  English  parliament,  was  there  placed  and 
led,  to  his  honour.  Spinosa,  when  he  gained  a 
r^lihood  by  grinding  optical  giasses,  at  an  obscure 
Holland,  was  visited  by  the  first  General  in  Eu- 
•,  for  the  sake  of  this  phiJosophical  conference, 
I  his  march. 

iges,  and  in  all  countries,  has  this  feeling  been 
nor  is  it  a  temporary  ebullition,  nor  an  individual 
It  comes  out  of  the  heart  of  man.  In  Spain, 
was  most  beautiful  in  its  kind  was  described  by 
of  the  great  Spanish  bard ;  ererj  thing  excellent 
d  a  Lone.  Italy  would  furnish  a  volume  of  the 
noiirs  decreed  to  literary  men,  nor  u  that  spirit 
imigh  the  national  character  has  fallen  by  the 
'  fortune ;  and  Metastasio  and  Tiraboschi  re- 
at  had  been  accorded  to  Petrarch  and  to  Poggio. 
,  patriotic  to  its  literary  characterSf  is  the  land  of 
itasm  of  genius.  On  the  borders  of  the  Linnet, 
blic  walk  of  Zurich,  the  monument  of  Gesner, 
r  the  votes  of  his  feiluw-cilizens,  attests  their  sen- 
uid  a  solemn  funeral  honoured  the  remains  of 
,  led  by  the  senate  of  Hamburgh,  with  fifij  ihou- 
nes,  so  penetrated  by  one  universal  sentiment, 
Multitude  preserved  a  mournful  silence,  and  the 
M  of  the  police  ceamd  to  be  necessary  through 
-  the  solemn  burial  of  the  man  of  genius.  Has 
land  proved  insensible?  The  statue  of  Eras- 
otterdatn,  still  animates  her  young  students,  and 
Me  example  to  her  neighbours  c?  the  inifluence 
le  sight  of  the  statue  of  a  man  of  genius ;  nor 
ibrgotten  that  the  senate  of  Rotterdam  declared 
ligrant  Bayle,  that '  such  a  man  should  not  be 
1  as  a  foreisner.'  In  France,  since  Francis  I 
euius,  and  Louis  XIV  knew  to  be  hberal  to  it, 
•e  was  commuiiicstrd  to  the  French  people. 
I  statues  of  their  illustrious  men  spread  inspira- 
s  spots  which  living  they  would  have  haunted-^ 
leatres  th<;  great  dramatists;  in  their  Institute 
rious  authors ;  in  their  public  edifices  their  other 
tnius.*    This  is  worthy  of  the  country  which 

nnntbnry  the  Fame  of  our  Enslbth  worthies— thai 
reus,  independtrit  of  ouri«elveji ;  but  we  bury  the 
f  their  iiispirine  pri'TCiice  in  ihoiie  Immortal  memo* 
iiu«  easy  to  b«  reail  by  all  m^n,  ihrir  «(atuea  and 

consi^iiiit^  them  in  iipric*  Mldom  ri«iteil,  and  oflen 
„  H)  be  viewed.  Count  Alcanxii  has  inseniouiily 
^rit  quo  nniH  ^'mpl  »Tnn«  en  lilll.■lli^^r1  el  en  pom- 
r!  sux  ancien*  .\  ■>'(''ir-r  l.i  nx^m  Ore  d»^<»  rrHnds 
ir  des  moniirn'Tiix  di;iirn  lU  p:i»a«*r  il  l.i  p'Mt^rit^; 
[|  bnile  lies  f«Mix  d»*  i'»i<*  jmiir  iine  virt«»ire  rHinfmr- 
r^reni  ties  arc*  de  tri«irnp)ie  de  inirpliyre  ei  d«  mar- 
r  we  not,  for  our  honour,  and  r»r  the'  advantage  of 

predict  better  times  for  ourselves .' 


prmlogod  the  ftmilyof  La  FoataiM  to  be  for  ever  exenpc^ 
from  tazaa,  and  decreed  that  the  prodneiiona  of  the  aiiid. 
were  not  seicable,  when  the  creditors  of  Crebillon  wouU 
have  attached  the  produce  of  his  tragedies.  These  dia- 
tinctive  booours  accorded  to  gennia  were  in  unison  with 
their  decree  respecting  the  wilToT  Bavle.  It  was  the  s«^ 
iect  of  a  law-suit  between  the  heir  ol  the  will,  and  the  in- 
heritor by  blood.  The  latter  contested  that  this  great  fite- 
rarr  character,  being  a  fugitive  for  religion  and  dying  in  a 
prohibited  oountrv,  waa  without  the  power  of  disposing  of 
nis  property,  and  that  our  author,  when  he  resided  in 
HoUana,  was  dvdly  dead.  In  the  parliament  of  ToukHite 
the  judge  decided  that  learned  men  are  free  in  all  coon* 
tries ;  that  he  who  had  sought  in  a  foreign  land  an  asylum 
from  his  love  of  letters,  was  no  fugitive  ;  that  it  was  un- 
worthy of  France  to  treat  as  a  stranger  a  son  in  whom 
she  gloried  ;  and  he  protested  against  the  notion  of  a  civil 
death  to  such  a  man  as  Bayle,  whoae  name  was  livmg 
throughout  Europe. 

Even  the  most  common  objects  are  coneecraieo  when 
associated  with  the  memory  of  the  man  of  genius.  V/e 
still  seek  for  his  tomb  on  the  spot  where  it  has  vanished ; 
the  enthusiasts  of  genius  still  wander  on  the  hills  of  Pau- 
silippe,  and  rouse  on  Virgil  to  retrace  his  landscapes  or 
as  Sir  William  Jones  ascended  Forest-hUl,  with  the  Alle- 
gro in  his  hand,  and  step  by  step,  seemed  in  his  fancy  to 
have  trodden  in  the  fuotHpath  of  Miltun  ;  there  is  a  grove 
at  Magdalen  College  which  retains  the  name  of  Addison's 
walk,  where  still  the  student  will  linger ;  and  there  is  a 
cave  at  Macao,  which  is  still  visited  by  the  Portuguese 
from  a  national  feeling,  where  Camoens  is  said  to  have 
C"mposed  his  Liisiad.  When  Petrarch  was  passing  bj 
his  native  town  he  was  received  with  the  hocrars  of  his 
fame  ;  but  when  the  heads  of  the  town,  unawares  to  Pe- 
trarch, conducted  him  to  the  boose  where  the  poet  waa 
bom,  and  informed  him  that  the  proprietor  had  often  wished 
to  make  alterations,  but  that  the  towns-people  had  risen  to 
insist  that  the  house  which  was  consecrated  by  the  birth  of 
Petrarch  shouM  be  preserved  imchanged ;  tKis  was  a  tri- 
umph more  affectmg  to  Petrarch  than  his  coronatwo  at 
Rome.  In  the  village  of  Certaldo  is  still  shown  the  house 
of  Boccaccio ;  and  on  a  turret  are  seen  the  arms  dfthe  Me- 
dici, which  they  had  sculptured  there,  with  an  inscriplioo 
alluding  to  a  small  house  and  a  name  which  filled  the 
world.  *  Foreigners,*  says  Anthony  Wood  of  Milton, 
*  have,  out  of  pure  devotion,  ffone  to  Bread-etreet  lo  se« 
the  house  and  chamber  where  ne  was  bom :'  and  at  Paria 
the  house  which  Voltaire  inhabited,  and  at  Femey  his  stu- 
dy, are  both  preserved  inviolate.  Thus  is  the  verv  apart- 
ment of  a  man  of  genius,  the  chair  he  studied  in,  the  taUa 
he  wrote  on,  contemplated  with  curiosity  ;  the  spot  is  full 
of  local  impressions.  And  all  this  happens  from  an  un- 
satisfied desire  to  see  and  hear  him  whom  we  never  can 
see  nor  hear;  yet  in  a  moment  of  illusion,  if  we  listen  to  a 
traditional  conversation,  if  we  can  revive  one  of  his  feel- 
ings, if  we  can  catch  but  a  dim  image  of  his  person,  we 
reproduce  this  man  of  genius  before  us,  on  whose  features 
we  so  oflen  dwell.  Even  the  rage  of  the  military  ■pint 
has  taught  itself  to  respect  the  abode  of  genius  i  and  Ce- 
sar and  Sylla,  who  never  spared  their  own  Roman  Wood, 
alike  felt  their  spirit  rebuked,  and  saved  the  literary  city  of 
Athens.  The  house  of  the  man  of  genius  has  been  spared 
amidst  contending  empires,  from  the  davs  of  Pindar  to 
those  oTBuSbn ;  and  the  recent  letter  of  Prince  Schwarts* 
enberg  to  the  Countess,  for  the  preservation  of  the  philo- 
sopher's chateau,  is  a  memorial  of  this  elevated  feeling.* 

And  the  meanest  things,  the  very  household  stuff  ass<^ 
ciated  with  the  memory  of  the  man  of  jgenius,  become  the 
objects  of  our  affecti<Mis.  At  a  fesUval  u  honour  of  Tboa»> 

*  In  the  grandeur  of  Milton^s  verse  we  perceive  the  fbelinf 
he  associated  with  this  literary  honour. 

*  The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 

The  house  of  Pindanis  when  temple  and  tower  ^^ 

Went  to  the  ground  .*  Sonnet  Till, 

*  To  the  Countees  of  BufTon,  fai  Montbard. 
'  The  Emperor,  my  Sovereign,  having  ordered  me  to  pro- 
vide for  the  serurhy  or  all  places  dedicaisd  to  the  sciencee, 
sihI  or  such  as  recall  the  remembrance  of  men  who  have  done 
honour  to  the  see  in  which  they  lived.  I  hare  Ihe  honour  ic 
semi  to  your  ladyehiji  a  safeguard  for  your  cnaieaii  or  Mont 
bird. 

•  The  resldenre  of  tlie  HiHtorian  of  Nsinre  must  be  sacred 
in  Ihe  eyesofnll  (he  frifnd*  itr»'iftncc.  It  U  a  domain  which 
belongs  to  all  mankhid. — I  have  the  honour,  Itc. 

*  8cBWABTSSinsS«« 
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n  llw  poel,  lbs  ebttr  ia  which  he  coBpoaed  put  at  hit 
BamjQfli  HU  producad,  uxi  ■ppaan  lo  hftra  eouAmuntvd 
MMne  of  the  rtpturci  lo  which  h«  mat  lubla  who  hvj  sat 
■I  thiE  chair ;  KabaLata  amou  hia  draJJaat  utTvnlinDa, 
could  nui  have  taiaa ined  thai  hit  old  cloak  would  hava 
baea  pnaaned  io  the  Unif.nili  orManipalliei  for  futur* 

•ovId  Shakipvua,  Ihat  the  taa\'icnj  tran  which  ha  |>lank 
•d  would  haTe  bsen  multiniisd  mlo  roljci.     But  m  luch 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


•iDcnlar  ramlulion  in  Iha  baDan  wad,  aad.lyiu  rtw 
lion,  io  human  aflain,  wai  not  effBCliid  b;  BrRhaau  w 
fildi)  orer  Ihcn  b;  luprriiK  capital  ;i]r  by  adnink  aad  |b 
■Krala  huniliatiaf  themb^  ncloitn;  bul  bj  eorairhn^ 

DTDwetfof  Enf^and,  ihe  aacendencir  of  hw^nmia.  Ena 
had  our  nation  duplaved  more  limited  reioorcea  Ibaa  m 
'  power*  hare  <^ned ;  had 


ibiLi,  ia  iecluded  ;  prddcing  iv 
t,andaf[enBialatr  prriDdm  hi 
ale  appUcaiuio,  and  lAlm  cna 


I,  the  I 


bero  wae  the  popular  di 
political  panic  occaiion 
?ariably   lowered   in   pu 

ban  BOIirelji  mened  the  public  feeluig.* 
Tbo  cummerrial  character  wai  lonf ,  ettn  in  thit  coun- 

mi  coBfiElervo  more)v  a«  a  mnney^rader,  pruAling  by  the 
imlividuBl  diilrni  oT 'the  nobleman,  and  iflerwardi  waa 
viewed  wiih  jealoua  ejea  bjr  the  country  geotlenaD.     A 

-a,  ij  conibming  commercial  tnfluiiKa  wiih 
,  rtiaed  (he  mercantile  chantcter.        ) 

'  proe|ieniT  oT  n  iiaiiun  ini]nr»  no 

'0  i*  ail  intvrchanfje  nf  ofiinioni,  at 
^■.    -■■-  -' " 


bank,  and  l» 


r  affi^clioi 


utbiire,  ai   well  aa  of  aeamen  and  auhlien,   Ibr   etcr 
Undaiit  beTure  ibe  eyea  at  Ihe  unirene. 

It  ii  h«  our  authora  thai  liifciiincri  have  been  lauKht  lo 
iibdiK  ilieir  am  prejudice).     Abiwi  ihufvar  ITOO,  ihe 
luld  all  Eurraw  that  he  could  find  nolhinf 


lull 

fronn  of  harlvriaiu. 
tFin.had  probably  dial 
lonj  we  appeared  a  people 


'        -'       -■     mrnnrf-°in.  wEich  hid 


brinhler  akiea.     We  now  srbilraie  i 


*  We  comjiiered  France,  but  irA  our  capUTe  ■  charma. 
Her  art!  victoritHu  iriuinphf^  oVr  our  anna.' 

Al  Ihe  ntomenl  Pope  waa  writing  ihna  linei,  ibat  «• 
tent  operation  of  leniui  had  eonununced,  which  ehaniea 
Ihe  faie  of  naliont.  The  lirel  wnlera  of  France  were 
paoiinf  over  into  Enfiland  to  learn  to  think  and  write,  nr 
(hoiiihi  and  wrote  like  Ennliihmen  in  Fnoce-t     Thii 

*Mr  Oittird,  in  M>  noln  IB  hie  recent  TraMlaUon  of  Per- 
dw,  wUi  Me  aceanomed  keanneai  of  ipirh,  hu  ileiected  ihia 
Cui  In  our  finpular  Bianneia.  'PenhMiWbaneTWrhehuoceib 
MunforainnramnfaleHChincur  ihan  ordinary,  commonlr 
rfnainioilie  camp  lor  him.  FiehBiic  ami  amollei  Inaanpll- 
■me  whh  the  cam  oTihelr  limee.  manifreied  a  nurhtlr.  abhor. 

■  naraiille,orana<ie|KlnlowrillwiT.ihiiiilhr ArmrMK.  We 
haTH  oiHll'nl  Italiniiiild  piece  or  liifanlre,  ami  a  •lid.eipuin' 
H  nn  Iniiier  cuiiaUemd  ai  ih«  hxllrpniBihle  rlca  of  aver; 

f  Vi'iliahe  bonowed  all  Ihe  |[snlH  uTour  ronnlrr  i  nur  iioelTj 
ami  our  ,>failo«iphT.  BuAm  beian  by  InMlalina  Ha1»-e 
•TeieubH  Siaik-Bi<  imlbabn  LbuMBielniiJ  Uaplioia, 


auhorael 
uld   Ihe  I 
■e  miEhi  h 
n  m  tlic  hf 


tinental  neuhboun.     The 

Florence  will  perpetually  at  

bulei  of  Ihe  laulreaa  of  the  unintM,  whn  ibr  Rooia 

other,  at  the  reriral  of  leitrn,  bebdd  sTcry  poti^btd  Ek 
roivean  erowdinf  lo  iu  little  court. 

There  ii  a  email  ponionof  men,  who  apfiear  marknt  oM 
by  nature  and  habif,  for  the  purpose  of  culliTaiUjf  ibe* 
lhou|;hT>  in  peace,  and  giving  activity  i.i  their  eeBUmrWi, 
by  ditdoeinilhein  to  Ihe  people.  Thoee  whoforemaB- 
(ion  cannM  al  Iha  >aine  lime  enlighteD  them; — euChon 
■land  between  the  fovemora  and  the  co*rmed. 

Important  di^coveriei  are  often  obtairted  byacrideni; 
bribe  lin^le  Ihoujfhl  of  a  man  of  gcniua,  which  has  *uw* 
limet  chanied  the  difunaitioat  of  a  pronle,  and  even  of  tf 
•(e,  i>  alowlj  naturrd  m  medilauoo.  Even  Ihe  mrchau 
eal  ioTrnlioni  of  jeniua  muM  lint  benme  perfect  ai  iB 
own  ■olilary  abode,  ere  the  world  can  po»e«a  Ihen.    Tbi 


le  philoeophical  wr 


arful  topcnlilion.  . 


;lid,  andai  >ure  in  I  heir  opera  iim,  iiaa 
Hann.  When  Epicmua  publubed  hi 
nmrdiately  be|:au  to  expreaa  thriiitelre 


...   .      elchrd  nvala,  bv  hfinifibe  Tril  (iiiinibHa 

cabineia  of  binditii,  that  nluimiaied  man  of  fmiim,  ilana- 
«it  Ihe  world  by  ripnainir  a  aveirm  aubvermvenrall  hunal 
virtue  and  happinne,  and  IvA  Ihe  wav  lo  political  fr<-edoia. 
When  I.acke  and  M'>nieaq>iieu  appeared,  iha  old  mieaa 
of  (iivemmem  wore  rwewedi  Ihe  prinriplre  of  leii-lil'* 
wem  developed :  and  many  chuifee  have  •ucce<'dp<l,  ud 

abairact  principlea  poepeae  any  coonderable  mlhirni^ia 
Ihe  condudDf  theifubjecl.  *  Iniinieaorrr«nqiiiniir.*ili*f 
•ar,  •  they  are  not  wanird,  and  in  Innea  of  confwui-a  Ihty 
are  nrnr  hoard,*  Bul  Ihii  hai  been  Ibeirnrur  j  it  H  ■ 
leiaiire,  whra  they  ara  nol  wanird,  Ihat  (hoy  ate  amdM 


y  l^foro 


Paley  I 


before  hi 

hai  obaerred,  Thai  durinrihocnnviilfiToimohleiiaiGr-nrvt 
the  politidl  theory  of  RnuHrau  wai  prevalent  in  iV. 

thnae  ideal  of  civil  authorily  displayed  in   Iho  worti  '■ 

character  cf  an  author  bo  cmniderfd  ai  BubordinaiP  in  •»• 

ihey  are  prorlainiinf  ii  lo  the  world :  nor  do  they  fane;, 

only  raea  and  fealhen  ;  whatever  Ihey  atTecl,  tlis  inilt 

B..  k.,i  ..^,..1  iheirrond  to  Ktture.   'snnm.  N>wi,.n,  end 

■itnilen.    Helveiiui.  Oklenx.  and  ihnr  tan- 


thin,  (^■■J^'l"'''  ''f'ij^*^ 

_.   ..  ._[•  wen  dnaalvimliiited^- 

(reai  comnHailani  of  voya;^  awl  inrela,  Backluvi,  C 
%llt.  lie  fnnilrhed  Momeiqiileu  wkh  ibe  moral  b  -  -  *- 
quired  lorhli  larc*  plrture  oT  hie 'Eeprh  •!«  Ul 
CTClopirdia  oT  Chambera  wia  the  pareiH  of  ibc  Frei 
Even  hlnorlcal  innnpiirn  eikaed  In  our  cmmry  li 
rare  appeared  in  fnivt.    Our  VnlvemI  HlMntT.  i 
ley,  Echini,  ami  Hnoke.  iirereiled  Bollia  i 
abrklnnof  hlHory;  while  Hume  and  oor 
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li  llMt  thej  coawder  Um  worst  actioM  of  Meii,  u  of  ftr  bmm  of  our  own  coootfy ;  aad  our  mmbon  are  doTrMidMl 

IcM  cooMqoeoce  than  the  proptfation  of  thw  opinioM.  orea  ia  Um  debt  we  aro  daily  ibcorring  of  tboir  poet  ha 

Tliey  w«U  know,  a«  Sopbodet  doclared,  that  *  ofMoioa  is  OMias  fasM. 

•ver  stronger  than  truth.     Have  poliiidaDs  noc  often  sat*  When  an   author  writes  on  a  national  subieet,  he 

posed  their  disfuiscd  terrors  I  Books,  and  sometimes  their  awakens  all  the  knowledge  which  lies  buried  in  the  sleep 

authors,  have  been  burnt ;  but  burning  books  is  no  part  of  of  nations ;  he  calhi  around  hiaa,  as  it  were,  vrtry  man  of 

theu'  refuiatjon.    Cromwell  was  alaroMd  when  be  saw  the  talents ;  and  though  his  own  fiime  should  be  ecnpoed  kj 

Oceana  of  Harrington,  and  dreaded  the  effects  of  that  his  successors,  yet  the  emanation,  the  morning  light,  broko 

Toluoie  more  than  the  plots  of  the  ro^jralists ;  while  Charles  from  bis  source.    Our  naturalist  Ray,  though  no  man  was 

II.  trembled  at  an  autnor,  only  in  bis  manuscript  state ;  more  modest  in  his  claims,  delighted  to  teU  a  friend  that 

and  in  the  height  of  terror,  and  to  the  honour  of  genius,  it  *  since  the  publicatioB  of  his  catalogue  of  Cambridge 

was  decreed,  that  *  Scribere  est  agere.**  Plants,  UMwy  were  prompted  to  botanical  studies,  aad  to 

Observe  the  influence  of  authors  in  Ibrming  the  cbarae-  herbalise  in  their  walks  in  the  ieMs.'    A  work  in  France, 

•er  of  men,  where  the  solitary  man  of  genius  stamps  his  under  the  title  of*  L'Ami  des  Hooubms,'  first  spread  there 

on  a  people.    The  parsimonious,  habits,  the  money-  a  general  passion  for  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  although 

'J  ardour  canned  all  to  ezcem,  yet  marshes  were 


|(ettmf  precepts,  the  wary  cunning,  and  not  the  BMst  the  national  ardour  earned  all  to  ezcem,  yet 
acruuulous  means  to  obutn  the  end,  of  Dr  Frankhn,  ua-  drained  and  waste  lands  enclosed.  The  Emilius  of  &ous- 
pnnted  themselves  on  his  Americans  ;  loftier  feeUngs  eould  seau,  whatever  errors  and  extravagancies  a  system  which 
mot  eicvate  a  man  of  i^enius,  who  became  the  founder  of  a  would  bring  us  back  to  nature  may  contain,  <^rated  a 
Inuhng  people,  retainmg  the  habits  of  a  ioumeyman  print-  complete  revolution  in  modem  Europe,  by  changing  the 
er  while  the  elegant  tastes  of  Sir  William  Jones  couki  education  of  men ;  and  the  boldness  uid  noveltv  of  some 
inspire  the  servants  of  a  commercial  corporation  to  open  of  its  prindples  communicated  a  new  spring  to  the  human 
BOW  and  vast  sources  of  knowledge  ;  a  mere  company  of  intellect.  The  commercial  world  owes  to  two  retired  phi- 
traders,  influenced  bjr  the  hterary  character,  enlarge  the  kMophers,  ia  the  solitude  of  their  study,  Locke  and  Sccth, 
Btores  of  (he  imagination  and  collect  fresh  materials  for  the  thoee  princi|rfes  which  dignify  Trade  into  a  liberal  par- 
history  of  human  nature.  suit,  and  connect  it  with  the  happiness  of  a  people. 

I  have  said  (hat  authors  produce  their  usefulness  in  pri-  Beccaria,  who  dared  to  raise  nis  voice  in  favour  of  ha- 

vacy,  and  that  their  good  is  not  of  immediate  application,  manity,  against  the  preiudices  of  many  centuries,  by  bu 

and  oAen  unvalued  by  their  own  generation.     On  this  oc-  work  on  *  Crimes  and  Punishments,'  at  length  aboiubod 

oasion  the  name  of  Evelyn  always  occurs  to  me.     This  torture ;  and  Locke  and  Voltaire,  on  '  Toleration,'  have 

author  supplied  the  public  with  nearly  thirty  works,  at  a  long  made  us  tolerant.     But  the  principles  of  many  woHcs 

time  when  taste  and  curioeity  were  not  yet  domiciliated  in  of  this  stamp  have  become  so  incorporated  in  our  minds 

our  country ;  his  patriotism  wanned  beyond  the  eightieth  and  feelings,  that  we  can  scarcely  at  this  dav  conceive  the 

year  of  hLi  age  ;  and  in  his  dying  hand  he  held  another  le-  fervour  they  excited  at  the  time,  or  the  magnanimity  of 

Jacy  (or  his  nation.     Whether  hu  enthusiasm  was  intro-  their  authors  in  the  decision  of  their  opinions, 

ucing  to  uf  a  taste  for  medals  and  prints ;  or  intent  on  And  to  whom  does  the  wond  owe  more  than  to  the 

Krifyinj;  the  city  of  smoke  and  smells,  and  to  sweeten  it  founders  of  miscellaneous  writing,  or  the  creators  (^  new 

^  plantations  of  native  plants;  or  having  enriched  our  and  elegant  tastes  in  Eurooean  nations ?  We  possess oao 

orcnards  and  our  gardens ;  placed  summer-ices  on  our  peculiar  to  ourselves.     To  Ora*i£ei  our  nation  is  irtdcbted 

tables,  and  varied  even  the  sallads  of  our  country ;  fur-  for  that  visionary  delight  of  recalling  from  their  graves  th« 

aishing  *  a  Grardener's  Kalendar,'  which,  as  Cowley  said,  illustrious  dead  *  and  a»  it  were,  of  living  with  them,  as 

was  to  last  at  long  '  as  months  and  years,*  and  the  horli-  far  as  a  familiarity  with  their  features  and  their  very  looks 

culturi^t  w.ll  not  lorget  Father  Evelyn  in  the  heir  of  his  forms  a  part  of  life.  This  pleasing  taste  for  ponraits  seems 

fame,  Millar  ■,   whether  the  philosopher  of  the  Roval  So-  peculiar  to  our  nation,  and  was  created  by  the  in^eauity 

ciety,  or  the  lighter  satirist  of  the  toilette,  or  the  fine  mo-  of  a  solitary  author,  who  had  very  nearly  abandoned  those 

raiist  for  active  tu  well  as  contemplative  life  ;— yet  in  all  many  delightful  associations  which  a  collection  of  fine  por- 

these  changes  of  a  studious  life,  the  better  part  of  his  traits  aflbrds,  by  the  want  of  a  due  comprehension  of  tneir 

history  has  not  been  told.— WhUe  Britain  retains  her  nature  among  nis  friends,  and  even  at  first  in  the  public, 

awful  situation  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  *  Sylva'  Before  the  miscellanists  rose,  learning  was  the  solitary 

of  Evelyn  will  endure  with  her  triumphant  oaks.    In  the  enjoyr  ent  of  the  insulated  learned ;  they  spoke  a  language 

third  edition  of  that  work  the  heart  of  the  patriot  exults  at  of  their  own ;  and  they  lived  in  a  desert,  separated  from 

its  result :  he  tells  Charles,  I  '  how  many  millions  of  tim-  the  world  ;  but  the  mis'cellantsts  became  their  interpreters, 

ber  trees,  bnsides  infinite  others,  have  been  propagated  opening  a  communication  between  two  spots,  close  to  each 

and  planted  at  the  inatigaUonf  amd  6y  the  tote  direetwm  of  other,  yet  which  were  so  long  separated,  the  closet  and 

Me  work      It  was  an  author  in  his  studious  retreat,  who  the  workl.     These  authors  were  not  Bacons,  Newtons, 

casting  a  prophetic  eye  on  the  age  we  live  in,  secured  the  and  LeibnitzRs;  but  they  were  Addison,  Fontenelle,  and 

late  victories  of  our  naval  sovereignty.    Inquire  at  the  Fejjoo,  the  first  popular  authors  in  their  nations  who 

Admiralty  how  the  fleets  of    Nelson  have    been  con-  taught  England,  France,  and  Spain  to  become  a  reading 

Mructed?  and  they  can  tell  you  that  it  was  with  the  oaks  people;  while  their  fugitive  page  imbues  with  intellectual 

which  the  genius  of  Evelyn  plaiited.f  sweetness,  an  uncultivnted  miiid,  like  the  perfumed  mould 

The  same  character  existed  in  France,  where  De  Ser-  which  the  swimmer  in  the  Persian  Sadi  took  up ;  it  was  a 

res  in   1599  composed  a  work  on  the  cultivation  of  muU  piece  (^common  earth,  but  astonished  at  its  fragrance,  he 

berry  trees  in  reference  to  the  art  of  raising  silk-worms,  asked  whether  it  were  musk  or  amber?  *  I  am  nothing  but 

He  taught  his  fellow  citizens  to  convert  a  leaf  into  silk,  earth ;   but  roses  were  fdanted   or  my  wl,  and  their 

aud  silk  to  become  the  representative  of  gold.    Our  author  odorous  virtues  have  del'iciously   penetrated  through  ail 

encountered  the  hostility  of  the  prejudices  of  his  times  in  my  poies ;  I  have  retained  the  mfusion  of  sweetness ; 

E' ring  his  country  one  of  her  staple  commodities;  but  I  otnerwise  I  bad  beeabut  alumpof  earth.' 

tely  received  a  medal  recently  struck  in  honour  of  De  There  is  a  singleness  and  unity  in  the  pursuits  of 

Serres,  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  department  of  genius,  through  ail  ages,  whidl  produces  a  sort  of  con- 

the  Seine.    We  are  too  slow  in  commemoratmg  the  ge-  sanguinity  in  the  characters  of  authors.    Men  of  genius, 

♦AI«emon  Sydney  wns  condemned  to  death  for  certain  in  their  diflTerent  classes,  living  at  distinct  periods,  or  in 

manuscripts  found  in  bis  library  ;  ami  the  reason  alleged  was,  remote  countries,  seem  to  be  the  same  persons  with 

that  acril^erc  est  agere— that  to  write  is  to  acL    The  papers  another  name  t  and  thus  the  literary  character  who  has 

which  served  to  condemn  Sydney,  n  appears,  were  only  an-  Iqq-  departed,  seems  only  to  have  transmigrated.     In  the 

•wers  u.  Kilmer's  obsolete  Defence  of  Monarchical  Tyranny  —  Jj  ^Jj^^  ^  ^^  l,„,„iu,  intellect  he  is  stiU  occupying  the 

The  meuiphyslcal  Inference  dniwn  by  the  crown  »«j;Tjrs Jj  J,„,    j^^e,  and  he  is  stiH  canymg  oa  with  the  same  pow. 

not  a  necessary  consequence.    Authors  may  write  that  whteh  T  "^IT*  '   ^,1,  .u^—l. .  iLmTs  MMiimM 

they  may  not  aAerwanb  approve ;  their  minuscript  opink>ns  ers,  his  great  work,  through  a  hne  of  eentunes. 

ate  very  liable  to  be  chaneed,  and  authors  even  change  (hose  In  the  historr  of  genius  there  is  no  chronology,  for  to  us 

ophiions  thry  have  published.    A  man  ought  only  to  lose  his  every  thing  it  has  done  u  present ;  and  the  eaniest  at- 

iMsd  for  his  opinions,  in  the  metaphyskal  sense ;  opinions  tempt  is  connected  with  the  most  recent.    Many  men  (^ 

against  opinions ;  but  not  an  axe  against  a  pen.  genius  must  arise  before  a  particular  man  of  genius  can 

f  Since  this  has  been  written,  the  Diary  of  Evelyn  Is  pub-  l^oetiT.    Before  Homer  there  were  other  bards^we  have 
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Boi  have  tppeawd  befor*  Drydea.  Whether  the 
works  offleniiM  ere  thoeeoTpure  imajpnation,  or  eearcbee 
after  truth,  they  are  alike  tinctured  by  the  feeltaga  and  the 
•veate  of  their  tioiee ;  bat  the  bum  of  geaiue  muet  bo 
placed  in  the  liae  of  hia  doecent, 

Aristotle,  Hobbes,  and  Locke,  Descartes  aad  Newtoa, 
approximate  OKtre  than  we  ioBacine.  The  saaie  chain  sr 
iateUeet  Aristotle  hokis,  througa  the  intervals  of  time,  is 
held  by  them ;  aad  Uaks  wUI  only  be  added  br  their  sne- 
•essiirs.  The  naturalists,  Pliny,  Gtesner,  Aldrovandas, 
and  Boifeo,  derive  differences  in  their  characters  from  tlie 
tptric  of  the  tisMS ;  but  each  only  made  an  accession  to 
tao  family  estate,  while  each  was  the  legitimate  repra* 
asntative  of  the  family  of  the  naturalists.  Aristophaiies, 
MoUere,  and  Foote,  are  brothers  of  the  family  of  oational 
wits :  the  wit  of  Aristophanes  was  a  part  of  the  common 
property,  and  Mohere  and  Foote  were  Aristophanic. 
Fkitanm,  La  Mothe  le  VaTor,  aad  Bayle,  aKke  biisied  in 
amsssiag  the  materiahi  of  human  thoi^|ht  and  hnmaa  ao» 
tiott,  with  the  same  vi|oroas  and  va|rant  curiosity,  nnist 
have  had  the  sams  habits  of  life.  If  Plutarch  was  credu- 
loos.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  sceptical,  and  Bayle  pbiloeophi* 
oal,  the  heirs  of  the  family  may  differ  in  thetr  dispositions, 
but  no  one  will  arraiga  the  intecrity  of  the  lineal  deeoeat. 
My  learned  aad  reflecting  friena,  whose  original  researdms 
have  enriched  our  natkinal  history,  has  thus  obsonred  on 
the  charactsr  of  Wickliffe  ^— *  To  complete  our  klea  of  the 
lapaitaBos  of  Wiekhffa,  it  is  only  aeoess^  to  add,  tkat 


as  his  writiags  aiade  John  Hues  fkc  ifilbiiimi  of  niihimJi, 
ao  the  writinffs  of  Jolm  Huss  led  Martin  Lather  to  be  (kt 
reformer  of  Germany ;  so  extensive  and  ao  t^*^Mii||t 
are  the  coassqueaces  which  sometimea  follow  from  hoMK 
aetions.'*  Our  historian  has  accotnpanied  this  by  gitim 
the  very  feeliaM  of  Luther  in  early  life  on  his  6rst  permil 
of  the  works  oi  Joka  Huss :  we  see  the  spark  of  cretom 
eaoght  at  the  moment ;  a  striking  influence  of  the  gvacrv 
lion  of  character !  Thus  aiather  spirit  has  nmay  sons ;  ud 
several  of  the  great  revolutkins  in  the  history  <rf'man  ban 
been  opened  by  such,  aad  carried  on  by  that  secret  crcoi 
tion  Of  minds  visibly  operating  on  human  affairs.  In  tin 
hiatory  of  the  human  mind,  he  takes  an  imperfi^ct  riew, 
who  is  confined  to  conteranorary  knowledge,  as  well  u  bi 
who  stops  short  with  the  Ancients,  and  has  not  advsaoi^ 
with  their  descendants.  Those  who  do  not  carry  their  re- 
searehcs  through  the  geneaktfical  lines  of  geniut,  wd 
mutilate  their  minds,  and  want  the  perftet  strength  of  a 
entire  maa. 

Such  are  *  the  great  lights  of  the  world,'  ay  whoa  the 
torch  of  knowledge  has  been  suceeasi^y  seized  ati 
transmitted  from  one  to  the  other.  This  m  that  boMs 
imate  borrowed  frxua  a  Oreciaa  came,  which  Plato  Ini 
appSed  to  the  rapid  fenerations  of  man  to  mark  how  tht 
eontinuitv  of  human  alairs  is  maintained  from  age  to  aga^ 
The  torcn  of  genius  is  perpetually  transferred  from  hand  n 
hand  amidst  mis  fleeting  scene. 

*  Tnmsi^  History  of  England,  voL  iLp,4ML 
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RUFUS  W.  GRISWOLD, 

ov  ''nn  roR«  axd  rwBniT  of  amiica,"  ■!& 


TO  THE  HEADER, 


Thb  Publishers  of  this  edition  of  D'IsraslIi  anxious  to  enlarge  the  work  b/  aJdmg 
to  it  some  of  the  *'  Curiosities  of  American  literature,"  applied  to  the  Editor  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages  for  such  an  amount  of  matter,  of  the  description  herewith  given,  as  might 
be  printed  within  certain  specified  limits ;  and  he  has  gleaned  from  many  rare  and 
curious  old  books  relating  to  our  country  or  written  by  our  countr3rmen,  and  from  other 
sources  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader,  what  he  trusts  will  be  received  as  a  suitabb 
appendix  for  an  American  impressicm  of  D'lsHAxu'b  interesting  miscellany. 

Doubtless  the  **  Curiosities  of  Literature"  and  **  The  Literary  Character  Illustrated,* 
constitute  together  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  the  most  amusing  book  of  literary  his- 
tory and  biography  which  has  ever  been  written.  Its  popularity  is  great  and  universaL 
In  this  country  the  materials  for  such  a  work  are  not  abundant,  and  the  reader  will  not 
expect  to  find  in  the  following  pages  articles  intrinsically  as  interesting  as  those  giiDOP 
by  an  author  unequaled  in  his  department,  whose  field  was  the  world.  A  rule  which 
the  Editor  has  observed,  to  exclude  every  thing  relating  to  contemporaries,  induces  the 
omission  of  many  things  which  might  have  been  as  attractive  as  what  he  has  pie* 
•ented  ,*  but  the  propriety  of  such  omissions  will  probably  not  be  questioned. 

Phiuldblphza,  November^  1843. 
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BABE  AND  CURIOUS  BOOKS  BY  THE  EABLT 
TRAVELERS  IN  AMERICA. 

'TtOL  custom  of  defaming  America  bj  "  falae  and  ■ctn- 
OBlooa  reports,  from  the  sulphureous  iMreath  of  CTery 
hftUad-monger,"  is  one  that  has  the  warrant  of  anti- 
qnity  in  its  favour.  **  Such  are  the  Ijring  propensities 
ot  the  English  nation  who  stay  at  home,"  says  one  of 
tJM  Puritans,  "  that  it  requires  the  devotion  of  much  of 
oar  time  and  substance  to  refute  their  wicked  calum- 
maa.**  It  was  not  only  those  who  remained  at  home 
wbo  were  suspected  of  falsehood,  for  more  than  two 
CMitaries  ago  the  amiable  Mr.  William  Wood,  in  his 
**  New  England's  Prospect,"  complains  of  this  dispo- 
■itioB  of  his  countrymen ;  and  a  hundred  years  afler« 
ward — ^in  1746 — a  prototype  of  the  present  generation 
of  scribblers  upon  America  and  the  Americans,  one 
Mr.  Cross,  who  had  been  *'  convicted  of  ibrgery,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  after  some  time  obtained  the 
ftTOur  of  transportation,"  and  did  us  the  honour  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  against  the  in- 
habitants of  which  province  he  wrote  a  book  which 
"contayned  far  more  lyes  than  veritys."  But  the  early 
traveleni  were  not  all  of  this  description.  With  few 
eiceptions  they  were  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  some- 
wbai  more  credulous  than  their  successors,  but  many 
of  them  were  as  earnest  to  defend  as  others  to  assail 
the  4ew  found  world."  Among  others,  the  respecta- 
ble Nr,  Jossclyn,  who  pablished  his  "Account  of  two 
Vbya  fes  to  America,"  in  1764,  was  a  very  liberal  and 
enter  aining  writer.  He  was  the  first  one  to  chronicle 
the  appearance  of  the  remarkable  visiter  who  still  as 
often  as  once  a  year  exhibits  himself  for  the  behoof  of 
keerters  of  hotels  about  Nahant  and  the  adjacent  bays 
and  promontories, — "  the  sea-serpent  that  lay  quoiled  up 
like  a  cable  on  a  rock  at  Cape  Ann," — and  he  tells  us  of 
a  **tnton,  or  mereman,  which  one  Mr.  Mitten,  a  great 
fowler,  saw  in  Casco  Bay;  which  triton,  laying  his 
hands  upon  the  side  of  the  canoe,  had  one  of  them 
chopped  off  }^y  the  said  Mitten,  which  was  in  all  re- 
•pecis  like  the  hand  of  a  man,"  with  many  similar  tales, 
on  tihich  he  makes  this  sensible  reflection:  ** These, 
witA  many  other  stories,  they  told  me,  the  credit  where- 
of I  shall  neither  impeach  nor  enforce,  but  shall  satisfy 
myself,  and  I  hope  the  reader,  with  the  saying  of  a 
wise,  learned,  and  honourable  knight,  that  *  there  be 
wmn^  stranger  things  in  the  world  than  are  toheeeenhe- 
tweMi  London  ami  Stanet* "  Another  traveler,  much 
mere  willing  to  commend  than  to  censure,  was  Mr. 
Michael  Dunton,  who  came  to  Boston  in  1686,  and  after- 
ward published  his  **  U/e  and  Errors.**     He  nsited 

tne  authorities  and  the  clergy  in  that  part  of  New 
English  America."  and  gave  liberally  of  praise  to  all. 
One  of  his  especial  favourites  was  a  Mrs.  Green,  wife 
ot  one  of  the  first  printers  wbo  came  to  this  country, 


of  whom  he  says,  that  **  she  espoused  her  husband*! 
obiigadons**  as  well  as  his  person,  **  and  whenever.  Of 
ties  ofnaturet  or  squeexmg  of  wax,  he  owed  either  mo- 
ney or  love,  ahe  esteemed  herself  no  less  a  debtor  ;** 
and  of  a  Mrs.  Wilkins  he  says,  **  She  is  a  tender  wite, 
a  kind  mother,  and  is  a  woman  well  pois'd  in  ail  hu- 
mours ;  or,  in  other  words,  Mrs.  Wilkins  is  a  person 
of  an  even  temper,  which  render*d  her  conversation 
more  agreeable  than  those  who  laugh  more,  but  smile 
less :  Some  there  are,  who  spend  more  spirits,  in  strain- 
ing, for  an  hour's  mirth,  than  they  can  recover  in  a 
montli,  which  renders  them  so  unequal  company 
whilst  she  is  always  equal,  and  the  same.  'Tis  Tir> 
toe  to  know  her,  wisdom,  to  converse  with  her«  and 
joy  to  behold  her;  or  (to  do  her  justice  in  fewer  words) 
she  is  the  counterpart  of  her  pious  husband,  who  with- 
out her,  is  but  half  himself." 

Virgo  Triumphans,  or  Virginia  in  generaU ;  but  the 
south  part  there<^  in  particular:  induding  the  fertile 
CaroUma^  and  the  no  lesse  excdlent  Island  cf  Roanok, 
richly  and  experimentally  valued.   Humbly  presented  as 
the  auspice  of  a  beginning  yeare  to  the  Parliamenl  of 
England  and  CounceU  of  StaU.   liy  Edward  WiUkuns, 
Gent. — ^This  was  published  in  Lonilon  in  1650,  and  is  de- 
dicated to  "  the  fupreme  authority  of  this  nation,  the 
Parliament  of  England,"  in  language  even  more  ser- 
vile and  mean  than  was  usual  in  that  age.    **  This  dedi-^ 
cation,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  **  in  itselfe  unworthy  the* 
honour  of  an  addresse  to  your  Grandeurs,  and  of  a  foilc 
too  dead  in  shaddow  to  approach  neere  your  most  vigo- 
rous luster,  reposes  itselfe  yet  upon  a  confidence  that* 
in  imitation  of  that  God  of  whom  you  are  in  power  the- 
proper  representatives,  who  vouchsafed  graciously  to* 
accept  a  poore  paire  of  Turtles  from  those  whose  abi- 
lities could  not  ascend  to  a  more  rich  oblation, you  wilt" 
be  pleased  to  cast  a  favourable  aspect  upon  this  humblo* 
offering,  as  proceeding  from  a  gratefuil,  clecre  andf 
sincere  intention,  whose  desire  being  strongly  pas- 
sionate to    present  your   Honours    with   something - 
more  worthy  the  auspice  of  a  beginning  yeare,  is^ 
circumscribed  by  a  narrownesse  of  abilities  and  fof 
tunes." 

We  quote  a  portion  of  his  description  of  Virginia^ 
which,  with  some  of  the  early  writers,  comprehended- 
all  the  country  from  Cape  Cod  to  Florida.    "  Yet  to 
shew,"  he  says,  "that  nature  regards  this  ornament* 
of  the  new  world  with  a  more  indulgent  eye  than  she 
hath  cast  upon  many  other  countreys,  whatever  China, 
Persia,  Japan,  Cyprus,  Candy,  Sicily^  Greece,  the  South 
of  Italy,  Spaine,  and  the  opposite  parts  of  Africa,  to  • 
all  which  she  is  parallel,  may  boast  of,  will  be  produced^ 
in  this  happy  countrey.    The  same  bounty  of  summer, 
the  same  milde  remission  of  winter,  with  a  more  virgin 
and  unexhausted  soyle  being  matoriall' arguments  to- 
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•hew  that  modefty  and  truth  receire  no  diminatioB  bj 
Che  comparison.  Nor  i§  the  present  wildnene  of  it 
without  a  particular  beauty,  being  all  over  a  naturall 
grove  of  Oakea.  Pinea,  Cedars,  Cipresse,  Mulberry, 
Chestnut,  Laurell.  Sassafras,  Cherry,  Plum  trees,  and 
Vines,  all  of  so  delectable  an  aspect,  that  the  melan- 
cboUyest  eye  in  the  world  cannot  looke  upon  it  with- 
out contentment,  nor  content  himselfe  without  admira- 
tion. No  shrubs  or  underwoods  choake  up  your  pas- 
sage, and  in  its  season  your  foot  can  hardly  direct 
itselfe  where  it  will  not  be  died  in  the  blond  of  large 
and  delicious  strawberries:  The  rivers  which  every 
way  glide  in  dcepe  and  navigable  channels,  betwixt  the 
bresis  of  this  ubcrous  Countrey,  and  contribute  to  its 
eonveniency  beauty  and  fertility,  labour  with  the  multi- 
tude of  their  fishy  inhabitants  in  greater  variety  of  spe- 
cies, and  of  a  more  incomparable  delicacy  in  taat  and 
■weetnesse  than  whatever  the  European  sea  can  boast 
of:  Sturgeon  of  ten  feet,  Drummes  of  sixe  in  length ; 
Conger  Eeles,  Trout,  Salmon,  Bret,  Mullet,  Cod,  Her- 
ings,  Perch.  Lampreyes,  and  whatever  em9  can  be 
desired  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  moet  ToloptooiM 
wishes." 

"The  Sonne,  which  in  other  countreyt  makes  his 
visit  in  flames  and  droughts,  heere  casts  his  nspicioot 
Beames,  and  by  an  innocent  and  complementall 
warmth,  courts  the  bosome  of  this  his  particular  favo- 
rite, hastening  and  disposing  its  wombe  for  ripe  pro- 
ductions, which  salute  him  in  an  absolute  perfection. 
Winter  snowcs,  fVosts,  and  other  excesses,  are  heere 
only  remembred,  never  known.  The  purling  Springs 
and  wanton  Rivers  every  where  kissing  the  happy  soyle 
into  a  perprtuall  verdure,  into  an  unwearied  fertility : 
BO  obstructions  in  your  expectations,  attempt  and  hope 
them,  prosecute  and  oi^oy  them." 

Another  very  rare  and  curious  work,  of  a  yet  earlier 
date,  is  entitled  **  Vii^inia  richly  valued  by  the  deBcrip- 
tion  of  the  maine  land  of  Florida,  her  next  neighbour, 
cut  of  thefoure  yeeres  rontinuall  trawl  and  ditcouerie, 
for  ahouc  one  thouaand  miles  East  and  West  of  Don 
Ferdinando  dr.  Soto^  and  sixe  hundred  able  men  in  hit 
■companie.  Wherein  are  truly  obserued  the  riches  and 
feriilitie  of  those  parts,  abounding  with  things  necessa- 
rie,  pleasant,  and  profitable  ftr  the  life  of  man :  with  the 
natures  and  dispositions  of  the  Inhabitants:  Written 
•by  a  Portvgall  Gentleman  of  Eluas,  emploied  in  all  the 
xtction,  and  translated  out  of  Portugese.  This  was  print- 
«d  in  London  in  1609,  though  the  Portuguese  original 
appeared  in  1557.  Hackluyt  was  the  translator,  but  it 
is  not  in  his  collection  of  voyages.  It  is  chiefly  valua- 
ble for  the  information  it  imparts  of  (he  adventures  of 
the  never  to  be  sufliciently  execrated  De  Soto.  One  in- 
cident is  worth  preserving.  Most  of  the  speeches  of  the 
caciques,  given  by  the  author,  are  doubtless  fictitious; 
'but  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  with  intrinsic  evidences 
of  genuinenetis.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have  been 
made  but  a  short  time  before  Dc  Soto's  death.  "  The 
Goucniour,"  says  the  narrator,  "  fell  into  great  dumps 
to  see  how  hard  it  was  to  get  to  the  Sea:  and  worse, 
because  his  men  and  horses  euery  day  diminished,  be- 
mg  without  succour  to  sustaine  themselues  in  the  coun- 
try :  and  with  that  thought  he  fell  sick.  But  before  he 
ooke  his  bed  hee  sent  an  Indian  to  the  Cacique  of 
Quigalta  to  tell  him,  that  hee  was  the  Childe  of  the 
Sonne,  and  that  all  the  way  that  hee  came  all  men  obey- 
ed and  8(>nied  him,  that  he  requested  him  to  accept  of 
his  friendship,  and  come  vnto  him :  for  he  would  be 


v«ry  glad  to  tee  him ;  and  in  mgne  of  looe  and  obsfi 
CBce  to  bring  aomething  with  him  of  that  wkieb 
in  hif  coontrie  was  moat  eateemed.  That  Caoqn 
answered  by  the  same  Indian:  'That  whereas  k 
said  he  vras  the  Child  of  the  Sonne,  if  he  vosld 
drie  vp  the  Riuer  he  would  beleeoe  him :  and  toach' 
ing  the  rest,  that  bee  waa  wont  to  visJ  none;  bai 
rather  that  all  those  of  whom  be  had  notice  did  rial 
him,  served,  obeyed  and  paid  him  tributes  wilbagty 
or  perforce:  therefore  if  hee  deaired  to  see  hia,  it 
were  best  he  should  come  thither:  that  if  bee  caas 
in  peace,  he  would  receiue  him  with  speciall  good  ml; 
and  if  in  warre,  in  like  manner  bee  wcHild  attend  M 
in  the  towne  where  he  waa,  and  that  for  him  w  sv 
other  hee  would  not  shrinke  one  Ibote  backe.*" 

The  works  relating  to  Virginia  are  nearly  as  bobs' 
rous  as  those  descriptive  of  New  England.  The  lav 
which  we  shall  notice  ia  the  **  History  and  Presm 
State  {f  Virginia"  printed  in  London,  in  1706.  hn 
valuable  for  its  account  of  the  civil  history  of  the  eal^ 
ny  down  to  that  time.  After  mentioning  that  dM 
Church  of  England  was  eataUisbed  by  law,  the  aaih« 
remark*—^  They  have  no  more  than  five  conveniidfs 
among  them,  namely,  three  small  meetinga  of  Qaakem 
and  two  of  Presbyterians.  "Tia  observed,  that  those 
coimties  where  the  Presbyterian  meetinga  are,  prodaet 
very  mran  tobacco ;  and  for  that  reaaon  cant  get  aa  oi^ 
thodox  minister  to  stay  among  them ;  bat,  whenever  tbsy 
conld,  the  people  went  very  orderly  to  church.  As  fiv 
the  Quakers,  'tis  observed  that  by  letting  them  aloat 
they  decrease  daily : — ^The  maintenance  of  a  miliaMi 
was  appointed  by  law  to  be  16,000  poonds  of  tohaces 
annually.  The  fee  for  a  funeral  aermoo  was  409 
pounds  of  tobacco;  for  a  marriage  liceoae  SUOt  Ac; 

In  1706  was  published  **  A  Journal  e^  TrattUfnm 
New  Hampshire  to  Caratuck,  on  the  Continent  ofNertk 
America.  By  George  Keith.**  Keith  was  a  man  of 
learning,  who  came  to  this  country  the  second  time,  ia 
the  same  ship  with  Governor  Dudley,  in  1702.  Ha 
was  in  the  first  place  a  schoolmaster  and  preachsr 
among  the  Quaiters,  but  abandoned  them  and  joined 
the  Church  of  England,  by  whose  authorities  he  was 
selcicted,  on  the  ground  that  a  secedcr  is  always  the 
most  industrious  and  vindictive  of  enemies,  to  annoy 
his  former  fViends.  He  ultimately  become  the  founder 
of  a  sect  called  Keithian  Baptists.  While  in  Massa- 
chusetts he  had  a  quarrel  with  Increase  Mather,  aad 
one  of  his  pamphlets  wa.s  printed  in  New  York.  **  the 
printer  in  Boston  not  daring  to  prmt  it,  lest  he  shooU 
give  offence  to  the  Independent  preachers  there.'*'  Ia 
his  travels  he  gives  a  characteristic  anecdote.  He  wu 
exposed  to  some  danger  in  crossing  a  ferry  to  Rhode 
Island,  during  a  storm,  when  the  boat  he  was  in  was 
relieved  by  the  exertions  of  John  Burden,  a  Quaker. 
A(\er  being  brought  safe  on  shore,  he  oflVred  monev 
to  the  Quaker's  men,  which  he  would  not  allow  then 
to  accept;  he  then  "thanked  him  very  kindly  for  his 
help  in  our  great  danger,  nnd  said  to  him.  John,  \e  havs 
been  the  means  under  God  to  save  our  natural  life,  suf- 
fer mc  to  be  the  means  under  God  to  save  your  soul,  bv 
good  information  to  bring  you  out  of  your  dangerous 
erroors.  He  replied, George,  save  thy  own  soul,  I  have 
no  need  of  thy  help;  then,  said  I,  I  will  prny  for  yoor 
conversion ;  he  replied,  the  prayers  of  the  wicked  ara 
an  abomination ;  so  uncharitible  was  he  in  his  opinion 
concerning  mc,  (as  they  generally  are  concerning  al 
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thoM  who  differ  from  them)  though  charitable  in  thia 
action.'' 

New-England*  Protpect  A  true,  Uvdy,  and  er- 
ferimeniaU  description  of  thai  part  of  America,  com- 
wundy  called  Neto-England :  ditcovering  the  ttata 
tf  that  country,  both  as  it  stands  to  our  new-come 
English  Planters;  and  to  the  old  Native  Inhabitants, 
haying  down  that  whiiA  may  both  enrich  the  knowledge 
of  the  mind-travelling  Reader,  or  benefit  the  future 
Voyager. — ^Written  by  William  Wood,  and  printed  in 
London  by  John  Dawton,  in  1639.  It  ia  the  beet  topo> 
graphical  account  of  New  England  then  published. 
and  was  Taluable  chiefly  for  its  statistics.  The  au- 
thor's address  to  the  reader,  is,  however,  amusing,  and 
we  quote  it  entire.    It  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  his 

**  Though  I  will  promise  thee  no  such  Toluptuous  dis- 
course, as  many  have  made  upon  a  scanter  subject, 
(though  they  have  travailed  no  further  than  the  smoke 
of  their  owne  native  chimnies)  yet  dare  I  presume  to 
present  thee  with  the  very  true,  and  faithfUll  relation 
of  some  few  yeares  travels  and  experience,  wherein  I 
would  bee  loath  to  broach  any  thing  which  may  puzale 
thy  beleefe.  and  so  justly  draw  upon  my  selfe,  that  un- 
just aspersion  commonly  laid  on  travellers ;  of  whom 
many  say,  they  may  lye  by  authority,  because  none  can 
oontrottle  them»  which  Proverbc  had  surely  his  original 
ftom  the  sleepy  beleefe  of  many  a  homebred  Dormoase, 
who  comprehends  not  either  the  raritie  or  possibility 
of  those  things  he  sees  not :  to  whom  the  most  clas- 
•ick  relations  seem  riddles  and  paradoxes :  of  whom 
it  may  bee  sayd  as  once  of  Diogenes,  that  because  hee 
circled  hirosclfe  in  the  circumference  of  a  tubbe,  hee 
therefore  contemned  the  Port  and  Pallace  of  Alexander, 
which  hee  knew  not.  So  there  are  many  a  tub-brain'd 
Cynicke,  who  because  any  thing  stranger  than  ordinary, 
is  too  large  for  the  straite  hoopes  of  his  apprehension, 
be  peremptorily e  concludes  it  is  a  lye :  But  I  decline 
thia  sort  of  thicke  witted  readers,  and  dedicate  the  mite 
of  my  endearours  to  my  more  credulous,  ingenious,  and 
leaae  censorious  Countrymen,  for  whose  sakes  I  under- 
tooke  this  worke :  and  I  did  it  the  rather,  because  there 
have  some  relations  heretofore  past  the  Presse,  which 
have  beene  very  imperfect,  as  also  because  there  have 
beene  many  scandalous  and  false  reports  past  upon  the 
Country,  even  from  the  sulphnrious  breath  of  every 
base  ballad-monger :  wherefore  to  perfect  the  one,  and 
take  off  the  other,  I  have  layed  downe  the  nature  of 
the  Country,  without  any  partiall  respect  unto  it,  as 
being  my  dwelling  place  where  I  have  lived  these  foure 
yeares,  and  intend  God  willing  to  retume  shortly 
againe;  But  my  conscience  is  to  me  a  thousand  wit- 
nesses, that  what  I  speake  is  the  very  truth,  and  this 
will  informe  thee  almost  as  fully  concerning  it,  as  if 
tboa  wentest  over  to  see  it  Now  whereas  I  have  writ- 
ten the  latter  part  of  this  relation  concerning  the  In- 
dians in  a  more  light  and  facetious  stile,  than  the  form- 
er :  because  their  carriage  and  behuriour  hath  afforded 
more  matter  of  mirth  and  laughter,  than  gravity  and 
wieedome:  and  therefore  I  have  inserted  many  pas- 
■agea  of  mirth  concerning  them,  to  spice  the  rest  of  my 
more  serious  discourse,  and  to  make  it  more  pleasant 
Thus  thou  caeyest  in  two  or  three  houres  travaile  over  a 
few  leaves,  see  and  know  that  which  cost  him  that  writ 
it,  yeares  and  travaile  over  sea  and  land,  before  he 
knew  it;  and  therefore  I  hope  thoa  wik  accept  it: 


which  shall  be  my  full  reward,  as  it  was  my  whole  am 
bition,  and  so  I  rest. 

Thine  bound  in  what  I  nuy,  W.  W.** 

A  discourse  concerning  the  currencies  tf  the  British 
plantations  in  America.  Especially  with  regard  to  theit 
paper  money:  more  particulaHy  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
vince qf  the  Massachusett's  Bay,  in  New-England 
— A  very  well  wiiaen  pamphlet,  published  in  1739 
The  following  obserrations  from  this  work,  would 
apply  to  a  later  period.  '*The  goodly  appearance 
which  Boston,  and  the  country  in  general,  at  pre- 
sent make  in  fine  houses,  equipage,  and  dress,  ia  ow- 
ing to  paper  money.  Never  were  greater  complaints 
of  want  of  money,  while,  at  the  same  time,  never  more 
extravagance  in  equipages  and  dreas.  Boston,  like  a 
piivate  man  of  small  fortune,  does  not  become  richer, 
but  poorer,  by  a  rich,  goodly  appearance." 

A  concise  account  of  North  America :  containing  a 
description  of  the  several  British  Colonies  on  that  con- 
tirtent,  including  the  islands  of  Newfoundland,  Cape 
Breton,  ^c.  as  to  their  situation,  extent,  climate,  sode, 
produce,  rise,  governments,  religion,  present  bounda- 
ries, and  the  number  of  inhabitants  supposed  to  be  in 
each.  Also  of  the  interior  or  westerly  parts  of  the 
country,  upon  the  rivers  St.  Laurence,  the  Mississipi, 
Christina  and  the  great  lakes.  To  which  is  subjoined^ 
an  account  of  the  several  nations  and  tribes  ef  Indians 
residing  in  those  parts,  as  to  their  customs,  manners, 
government,  nutid)ers,  ^c.  containing  many  useful  and 
entertaining  facts  never  before  treated  of — Thia  waa 
written  by  Migor  Robert  Rogers,  and  was  published 
in  1765.  Among  the  "entertaining  facts  never  be* 
fore  treated  of,**  are  perhaps  the  author's  conjec- 
tures respecting  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland.  "  These 
coasts,"  he  says,  '*  are  observed  to  be  extremely  sub- 
ject (o  fogs,  occasioned  by  the  vapours,  which  are  ex 
haled  from  the  lakes,  swamps  and  bogs,  with  which  the 
island  abounds,  as  is  generally  supposed :  but  perhaps 
is  more  owing  to  the  vast  shoals  of  fish  and  sea  animals 
which  frequent  these  coaaCs,  whose  breath,  warmth, 
and  motion,  occasion  rapours  to  arise  from  the  sea : 
hence  I  imagine  it  ia,  that,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
perpetual  fogs  here,  the  air  is  wholesome  and  agreea 
ble  to  most  constitutions,  which  would  hardly  be  the 
case  if  they  sprung  from  bogs,  swamps,  and  fresh  watet 
lakes.** 

At  Berlin,  in  1772.  appeared  a  work  entitled  **Amen 
ca  and  the  Americans,**  written  by  a  German  othcer  to 
defend  the  aborigines  against  the  statements  of  De  Pau. 
He  sums  up  the  character  of  the  Indians,  at  the  conclu* 
sion  of  his  book,  in  the  following  manner :  "  The  sa- 
vagea  think  as  they  please;  they  eat  when  they  are 
hungry ;  they  sleep  when  they  are  sleepy ;  they  walk 
about  when  they  choose ;  they  do  not  torment  them- 
selves about  the  future,  and  their  labours  are  their 
amusements.  It  is  true  that  they  have  the  villanous 
custom  of  sometimes  eating  their  prisoners.  This  is 
the  life  of  a  hog,  it  will  be  said ;  this  mode  of  living 
cannot  however  be  so  bad  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  be. 
since  three-fourths  of  our  noblemen  live  in  the  same 
manner ;  the  difference  between  them  and  the  savages 
is,  that  instead,  like  the  latter,  of  eating  their  prisonera 
they  often  consume  their  creditors." 

A  General  History  of  Connecticut,  from  its  first  Set' 
dement  under  Charge  Fenwick,  Esq.,  to  its  latest  pertod 
of  Amity  with  Great  Britian,  imdudii^  t  Descriptum 


CURIOSITIES   OP 


y  the  CoutUry  and  manif  curiouB  and  inlertUing 
Anecdote*.— T\n»  work  wm  written  by  the  Rer.  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Peters,  and  wai  declared  bj  eren  the  Bri- 
tiah  reviewers  to  contain  **so  many  marka  of  partj 
•pleen  and  idle  credulity  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy 
•f  public  attention.**  The  author  sayt  that  "  treachery 
if  the  staple  commodity  of  the  four  New  England  pro- 
▼inces,*'  and  gives  a  wonderful  account  of  the  Cahoos 
fidls,  near  Albany,  ''where/'  he  observes,  *' water  is 
consolidated  without  frost,  by  pressure,  by  swiAness, 
between  the  pinching,  sturdy  rocks,  to  such  a  degree  of 
induration,  that  no  iron  crow  can  be  forced  into  it" 

"  loyfttt  Nevoee  out  of  the  newfound  world,  wherein  are 
dedared  the  rare  and  singular  vertuet  ofdiuertandtun' 
drie  Herbs,  Dree*,  Oylct,  Plant*,  4r  'Stones,  with  their  ap' 
plication*,  atwell  tothevteof  Phi*icke,  a*  Chirurgery : 
which  being  wel  applied,  bring  such  present  remedy  for 
9kH  diseaMes,  as  may  seeme  altogether  incredible :  notwith' 
Standing  by  practize  found  out,  to  be  true.  Also  the 
portrature  of  the  sayde  Herbes,  very  aptly  described: 
Englished  by  John  Framplon,  Merchant.  Imprinted  at 
London,  in  Paules  Churchyard  at  the  signs  of  the 
Quenes  Armes,  by  William  Norton,  1580." — ^This  is 
one  of  the  most  rare  and  curious  of  the  books  re- 
lating  to  America  printed  in  the  eixtcenth  century. 
It  was  originally  written  in  Spanish,  by  Doctor  Mo- 
naides,  of  Seville.  Although  Frampton  declares  that 
being  no  longer  *'  pressed  with  the  toiles  of  his  old 
trade,  to  pass  the  tyme  to  some  benefite  of  his 
cow^trye,  and  to  avoyde  idlenci,  he  took  in  hand  to 
translate  the  booke,**  he  was  probably  in  some  way 
interested  in  the  sale  of  the  trees,  herbs,  &c.,  **the 
singular  and  rare  vertues"  of  which  are  described  by 
its  author  in  a  style  that  would  have  been  deemed  cre- 
ditable to  a  modern  Perkins,  Brandreth,  or  Williams. 
From  that  part  of  the  work  relating  to  "  Tobaccoand  of 
his  great  vertues,**  we  copy  a  few  paragraphs. 

**  This  hearbe  which  commonly  is  called  Tahaco,  is  an 
Hearbe  of  muche  antiquitie,  and  knowcn  amongst  the 
Indians,  and  in  especially  among  them  of  the  new 
Spaync,  and  a(\cr  that  those  Countries  were  gotten  by 
our  Spaniardes,  beyng  taught  of  the  Indians,  they  did 
profito  themselucs  with  those  things,  in  the  wounds 
which  they  receiucd  in  their  Warres,  healing  them- 
selues  therewith  to  their  great  bcncfile. 

•*  Within  those  few  yecrcs  there  hath  beene  brought 
into  Spayne  of  it,  more  to  adornatc  Gardens  with  the 
fairenosae  thereof,  and  too  gcuo  a  pleasaunl  sight,  than 
that  it  was  thought  to  haue  the  meruellous  medicinable 
verturs,  which  it  hath,  but  nowe  wee  doe  vse  it  more 
for  his  vertues,  than  for  his  fairenesse.  For  surely 
they  are  such  which  doe  bring  admiration. 

"It  is  growing  in  many  partes  of  the  Indias,  but  ordi- 
narily in  moyst  and  shadowie  places,  and  it  is  needfull 
that  the  grounde  where  it  is  sowen.  bee  well  tilled,  and 
that  it  be  a  fniitefull  grounde,  and  at  all  times  it  is 
■owen,  in  the  hot  Countries.  But  in  the  colde  Coun* 
tries  it  must  bee  sowen  in  the  Moncth  of  Marche,  for 
that  it  may  defende  it  selfe  from  the  frost" 

"The  pioper  name  of  it  amongcst  the  Indians  is 
Pidelt,  for  the  name  of  Habaco  is  geucn  to  it  by  our 
Spaniardes,  by  reason  of  an  Island  that  is  named  Ta- 
baco.  This  hearbe  Tahaco  hath  particular  vcrtue  to 
healo  griefes  of  the  head,  and  in  especially  comming  of 
colde  causes,  and  so  it  cureth  the  headake  when  it  com- 
Meth  of  a  cold  humor,  or  of  a  windy  cause.  The  Leaues 
Must  be  layde  hotte  to  the  griefe,  and  multiplying  them 
1m  ^me  that  ii  nctdAil,  mtil  the  griefe  U  taken  awij. 


Some  there  be  that  doe  annoynt  them  with  the  Oyli 
of  Orenges,  and  so  they  performe  a  very  good  woorke. 

*'In  any  maimer  of  griefe  that  is  in  the  body  or  as; 
other  part  therof  it  helpeth,  proceeding  of  a  cold  cams 
d^  applyed  thereunto,  it  taketh  it  away,  not  witho* 
greate  admiration. 

**  In  griefes  of  the  brest  it  worketb  a  manieUous  eflect, 
d^  inespecially  in  those  that  doe  cast  out  mater  and  rol* 
tennesse  at  the  mouth,  and  in  them  that  are  short  breatk> 
ed,  and  in  any  other  olde  eoilles  making  of  the  hearbea 
decoction,  or  with  Sugar  and  Syrope,  and  being  takm  is* 
little  qttantitie,itdoth  eipell  the  Matters,  and  rotteaaa 
of  the  brest  maruellously ,  and  the  smoke  being  taken  is  at 
the  mouth*  doeth  cause  that  the  matter  be  ej^pelled  ooi 
of  the  brest  of  them  that  do  featch  their  breath  shorts. 

**  In  the  Toothache  when  the  griefe  commeth  of  i 
colde  cause,  or  of  colde  Rumes,  patting  to  it  a  hith 
ball  made  of  the  leafe  of  the  Thbaco,  washing  first  thi 
tooth  with  a  small  cloth  wet  ?  the  Juyce,  it  taketb 
away  the  payne,  and  stayeth  it,tha.  Am  patrifaction  gos 
not  forwarde :  in  hot  causes  it  doth  not  profite,  and  this 
remedy  is  so  conmion  that  it  healetb  euery  one. 

"  One  of  the  meruelles  of  this  hearbe,  and  that  which 
bringeth  most  admiration,  is,  the  maner  howe  ths 
Priestes  of  the  Indians  did  vse  it,  which  was  in  thii 
manner:  when  there  was  emongest  the  Indians  aaj 
manner  of  businesse,  of  greate  importaonc^  in  the 
which  the  chiefe  Gentlemen  called  Casiques,  or  aoy 
of  the  principall  people  of  the  countrie,  bad  necessitie 
to  consult  with  their  Priestes,  in  any  businesse  of  im- 
portance :  then  they  went  and  propounded  their  matter 
to  their  chiefe  Priest,  foorthwith  in  their  presence,  bs 
tooke  certayne  leaues  of  the  Tabaco^  and  cast  them  in- 
to the  fire,  and  did  receiue  the  smoke  of  them  at  his 
mouth,  and  at  his  nose  with  a  Cane,  and  in  taking  of  it 
hee  fell  downe  vppon  the  ground,  as  a  Dead  man,  and 
remayning  so,  according  to  the  quantitie  of  the  smoke 
that  he  had  taken,  when  the  hearbe  had  done  his  woorke 
he  did  reuiuc  and  awake,  and  gaue  them  their  an- 
sweares,  according  to  the  visions,  and  illusions  which 
hee  sawe,  whiles  hee  was  rapte  in  the  same  manner, 
and  he  did  interprete  to  them,  as  to  him  seemed  best 
or  as  the  Diuell  had  counselled  him,  geuing  them  coa- 
tinually  doubtfull  answeores,  in  such  sorte,  that  how* 
soeuer  it  fell  out,  they  might  say  that  it  was  the  same, 
which  was  declared,  and  the  answeare  that  he  made. 

"In  like  sort  the  rest  of  the  Indians  for  their  pas- 
time, doe  take  the  smoke  of  the  Tahaco,  too  make  them- 
selues  drunkc  withall,  and  to  see  the  visions,  and  thuigei 
that  represent  vnto  them  that  wherein  they  doe  delight: 
and  other  times  they  take  it  to  knowe  their  Uisineste. 
and  successe,  because  conformable  to  that,  which  thej 
haue  scene  beyng  drunke  therewith,  euen  so  ihej 
iudge  of  their  businesse.  And  as  the  Dcuil  is  a  de- 
ceauer,^  hath  the  knowledge  of  the  vertuc  of  hearbe^. 
so  he  did  shew  the  vertue  of  this  Ilearb,  that  by  the 
meanes  thereof,  they  might  see  their  imaginations,  and 
visions,  that  he  hath  represented  to  them,  and  by  tha: 
meanes  deceiue  them." 

Other  chapters  treat  of  "Snowe,  and  the  Vcrtuw 
thereof,"  "  the  unspeakable  Vertue  of  iron  and  su-eic 
in  physicko,"  etc. 

Books  of  travel  in  America  were  hardly  less  frcqurni 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  than  in  the  niKcteenlb 
century ;  and  the  passages  we  have  given  from  some 
of  the  most  rare  of  those  which  have  been  preserved 
show  that  the  early  toorista  were  about  as  philosophica 
and  eccentric  as  their  nicceesors. 


AMERICAN   LITERAtURE. 


COTTON  MATHER. 
The  most  celebrated  perKm  of  hit  a|^  in  America 
Cotton  Mather.    He  wai  once  revered  at  a  taint, 
and  he  it  ttiU  regarded  at  a  man  of  great  natural  abili- 
ties,  and  profound  and  unirertal  learning.    It  it  true 
that  he  had  much  tcholarthip;  he  could  read  many 
languaget,  and  hit  memory  wat  to  retentive  that  he 
rarely  forgot  the  mott  trivial  circumttance ;  but  he  had 
too  little  geniut  to  comprehend  great  trutht,  and  hit 
attainmentt  were  for  the  mott  part  rather  curiout  than 
valuable.    In  all  hit  long  life  he  wat  a  model  of  in- 
iuttry ;  and,  betide  hit  three  hundred  and  eighty 4 wo 
printed  workt,  he  left  many  manutcriptt,  of  which  the 
largett  it  called  **  Illuttrationt  of  the  Sacred  Scripturet," 
on  which  he  laboured  daily  for  more  than  thirty  yeart. 
It  it  a  mere  compilation  of  facta  and  opiniont,  from 
multitudinout  tourcet,  and  embracet  nothing  that  would 
be  valuable  to  the  modern  tcholar.    Hit  minor  workt 
are  nearly  all  forgotten,  even  by  the  antiquariet.    The 
"Magnalia  Chritti  Americana"  it  preterved  rather  at 
a  curiotity  than  at  an  authority ;  for  recent  invettiga- 
tiont  have  ihown  that  hit  ttatementt  are  not  to  be  re- 
lied on  where  he  had  any  interevt  in  mitrepretenting 
acta  or  charactert.    Hit  ttyle  tboundt,  more  than  that 
of  any  of  hit  contemporariet,  with  puerilitiet,  punt,  and 
grotetque  conceiti.    But  it  it  quettionable  whether  hit 
intellectual  wat  not  better  than  hit  moral  character;  for 
though  of  all  men  he  wat  the  mott  obaervant  of  formt, 
and  **  deemed  himtelf  ttarved  unlett  he  fatted  once  a 
month/*   and   "found  attonithing  entertainment'*  in 
**  tpending  three  dayt  together,  without  food,  in  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  Heaven,*'  he  wat  ttill  without  hu- 
mility or  charity — ambitiout,  intriguing  and  untcni- 
palout.    He  believed  in  witchcraft,  a  circumttance  for 
which  he  it  not  perhapa  to  be  blamed,  tince  no  amount 
of  learning  or  integrity  could  eiempt  one  from  creduli- 
ty ;  but  a(\er  fanning  into  a  flame  the  terrible  tupertti- 
tion  on  thit  tubject,  when  the  frenzy  wat  over  he 
hypocritically  endeavoured  to  pertuade  the  people  that 
ir/ttead  of  encouraging  the  proceedingt,  hit  influence 
and  exertiont  had  been  on  the  tide  of  caution  and  for- 
bearance.    Failing  of  thit,  he  attempted  to  juttify  hit 
conduct  by  inventing  varioua  peraonal  hittoriea,  to  thow 
that  there  hod  been  good  cauae  for  the  atrociout  perae- 
cntiont.    The  devil  certainly  had  much  more  power 
over  Mather  and  the  civil  judget  than  over  any  of  the 
mihappy  convictt,  the  bodiet  of  tome  of  whom  were 
treated  even  after  death  with  a  brutality  that  might  have 
appalled  the  *  tavagea'  who  were  apectatort  of  theae 
'civilized'  and  *Chriatian*  tragediea.    Mather  at  one 
time  kept  one  of  the  tuppoted  witchea  in  hit  houte,  to 
obterve  clotely  her  actiont.  She  waa  a  young  girl,  who 
in  tport  or  wantonnett  attempted  to  practite  upon  hit 
credulity.    **  The  manner  in  which  the  played  with  hit 
religious  prcjudicet  thowt  contiderable  art  A  Quaker't 
b«ok,  which  wat  then  one  of  the  greatest  of  abomina- 
tiona,  wat  brought  to  her,  and  the  read  whole  pagea  in 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  namet  of  the  Deity  and 
the  Saviour,  which  she  waa  not  able  to  apeak.    Such 
booka  aa  the  might  have  read  with  profit,  the  waa  not 
permitted  to  open ;  or,  if  the  wat  urged  to  read  in  her 
Bible  or  Catechism,  she  wat  immediately  taken  with 
eontortiont.    On  the  contrary,  the  could  read  in  a  jett- 
book  without  the  least  difliculty,  and  actually  teemed 
to  enjoy  it    Popish  books  the  wat  permitted  to  read  at 
pleature,  but  a  work  againtt  the  Catholict,  the  might 
•ot  tooch.    One  gleam  of  mtpicion  teemed  to  ahoot 


over  hit  mind  on  one  occasion ;  for  he  taya,  '  I,  con* 
aidering  there  might  be  a  tnare  in  it  put  a  atop  to  thit 
fanciful  bnaineaa.  Only  I  could  not  but  be  amazed  at 
one  thing;  a  certain  prayer-book,  [the  Epitcopal  doubt- 
leaa,]  being  brought  her,  the  not  only  could  read  it  very 
well,  but  alto  did  read  a  large  part  of  it  over, "calling  it 
her  Bible,  and  putting  more  than  ordinary  retpect  upon 
it  If  the  were  going  into  her  torturet,  at  the  tendei 
of  thit  book,  the  would  recover  herself  to  read  it 
Only  when  the  came  to  the  Lord't  prayer,  bow  and 
then  occurring  in  that  book,  ahe  would  have  her  eyea 
put  out;  to  that  the  mutt  turn  over  anew  leaf,  and  then 
the  could  read  again.  Whereaa  also  there  are  scrip- 
tures in  that  book,  she  could  read  them  there;  but 
if  any  showed  hei^  the  same  tcripturet  in  the  Bible 
ittelf,  the  thould  tooner  die  thu  *ead  them.  And  ahe 
wat  likewite  made  unable  to  n^A  the  Psalms  in  an 
ancient  metre,  which  this  prayer-book  had  in  the  same 
volume  with  it'  It  waa  not  very  surprising,  that  ahe 
should  after  a  time  lose  her  veneration  for  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  remarka,  that  though  her  carriage  had 
been  dutiful,  *it  wat  afterwardi  with  a  taucineaa, 
which  I  wat  not  uted  to  be  treated  withal.'  She  would 
knock  at  hit  ttudy  door,  telling  him  that  tome  one  be- 
low would  be  glad  to  tee  him ;  when  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  down,  and  acolded  her  for  the  faltehood, 
the  would  tay, '  Mrt.  Mather  it  alwayt  glad  to  tee  you.* 
'She  would  call  out  to  him  with  numberiett  imper- 
tinenciet.*  Having  determined  to  give  a  public  account 
of  her  case,  in  a  termon  to  hit  congregation,  the  waa 
troubled  at  it,  thinking  it  not  unlikely  that  tharper  eyea 
than  hit  might  be  turned  upon  her.  She  made  many 
attemptt  to  prevent  it  by  threatening  him  with  the  ven- 
geance of  the  spirits,  till  he  wat  almost  out  of  patience, 
and  exorcized  them  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  All 
these  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  them;  but*  the  In* 
dian  language  they  did  not  aeem  to  well  to  understand.' 
One  part  of  the  system  of  this  artful  young  creaturo 
was  to  persuade  him.  that  he  wat  under  the  tpecial  pro- 
tection of  Heaven,  to  that  tpellt  could  have  no  power 
over  him.  When  he  went  to  prayer,  *the  demone 
would  throw  her  on  the  floor,  where  the  would  whittle, 
and  aing,  and  yell,  to  drown  the  voice  of  prayer;  and 
the  would  fetch  blows  with  her  fist  and  kicks  with  her 
foot  at  the  man  that  prayed.  But  still  her  fiat  and  foot 
would  recoil,  when  within  an  inch  or  two  of  him,  at 
if  rebounding  against  a  wall.'  Thit  powerful  appeal  to 
hit  vanity  wat  not  lott  upon  him.  It  made  him  mor« 
tolicitout  than  ever  to  patronize  the  delusion."* 

Mather  entered  college  when  twelve  years  old.  At 
eighteen  he  began  to  preach.  We  have  already  allud- 
ed to  the  Magnolia.  Grahame,  tne  historian,  calls  it  th« 
most  interesting  work  which  the  literature  of  this  conn 
try  has  produced,  and  sajs  that  some  of  the  biographi* 
cal  parts  of  it  are  superior  to  Plutarch ;  but  this,  aa  Mr. 
Peabody  well  remarks  in  his  Life  of  Mather,  is  absurd 
and  extravagant  praise ;  the  highest  pretension  of  tha 
work  being,  that  it  is  curious  and  entertaining. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  career.  Mather's  reputation 
declined;  and  his  mind,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  ap 
pears  to  have  been  diseased,  almost  to  insanity. 

*  In  the  archives  of  tbe  Mamachu»ett«  Hidtnrical  Society, 
amon£  the  mannscriptf  of  Cotton  Mather,  there  is  a  paper, 
on  which  is  endorsed  the  followina  curious  record  in  his 
hand-writinf.  ^'Ifbremhtr^th,  160S.  While  I  was  preach- 
ing at  a  private  favt,  (kept  for  a  poesesned  youna  wo- 
man.) oil  Mark  ix.  S8.  39.  the  Devil  in  the  damnel  flew 
upon  me,  and  tort  tbe  leaf,  as  it  is  now  torn,  over  against 
the  text** 
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THE  BAY  PSALM  BOOK. 
The  first  book  publUbed  in  British  America  wm 
'*The  Psalmes  in  Metre,  faithfiillj  Translated,  for  the 
Use,  Edification,  and  Comfort  of  the  Saints,  in  Public 
and  Private,  especially  in  Now  Englande,"  printed  at 
Cambrid«:e,  in  1640.  The  version  was  made  by  Tho- 
mas Weldc  of  Rozbury,  Richard  Mather  of  Dor- 
chester, and  John  Eliot  the  apostle  of  the  Indians. 
The  translators  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  it  pos- 
sessed but  little  poetical  merit  "  If,'*  say  they,  in  Uieir 
preface,  **  the  verses  are  not  always  so  smooth  and  ele- 
gant as  some  may  desire  and  expect,  let  them  consider 
that  God's  altar  needs  not  our  polishings;  for  we  have 
respected  rather  a  plain  translation,  than  to  smooth  our 
verses  with  the  sweetness  of  any  paraphrase,  and  so 
have  attended  to  conscience  rather  than  elegance,  and 
fidelity  rather  than  poetry,  in  translating  Hebrew  words 
into  English  language,  and  David's  poetry  into  English 
metre."  Cotton  Mather  laments  the  inel^ance  of 
the  version,  but  declares  that  the  Ilelnrew  was  most 
exactly  rendered.  After  a  second  edition  had  been 
printed.  President  Dunster,*  of  Harvard  College,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Richard  Lyon,  a  tutor  at  Cambridge,  at- 
tempted to  improve  it,  and  in  their  advertisement  to 
the  godly  reader  they  state  that  they  **  had  special  eye 
both  to  the  gravity  of  th^  phrase  of  sacred  writ  and  to 
the  sweetness  of  the  verse."  Dunster's  edition  was  re- 
printed twenty-three  times  in  America,  and  several 
times  in  Scotland  and  England,  where  it  was  long  osed 
in  the  dissenting  congregations.  The  following  rpeci- 
men  is  from  the  second  edition : 

P8ALM  cxxxvn. 

The  rivers  on  of  Babilon, 

There  when  wee  did  sit  downe. 
Yes,  oven  then,  wee  mourned  wlien 

Wee  remembered  8ion. 

Our  harp  wee  did  hang  it  amid, 

Upon  the  willow  tree. 
Because  thcte  they  that  us  away 

Led  in  captivitee 
Required  of  us  a  song,  and  thus 

Askt  mirth  us  wa«te  who  laid. 
Sing  us  among  a  Sion's  song, 

Unto  us  then  they  said. 

The  Lord's  song  sing  can  wee,  being 

In  stranger's  land  1  tlien  let 
Lose  her  skill  ray  right  hand  if  I 

Jerusalem  furgei. 

Let  cleave  my  tongue  my  pallate  on 

If  mind  thee  doe  not  I, 
If  chiefe  joyes  o're  I  prise  not  more, 

Jerusalem  my  joy. 

Remember,  Lord,  Edom*s  sons*  word, 

Unto  the  ground,  said  they, 
It  rase,  it  rase,  when  as  it  was 

Jerusalem  her  day. 

Blest  shall  he  be  that  payeth  the 

Daughter  of  Babilon. 
Who  must  be  waste,  that  which  thou  hast 

Rewarded  us  upon. 

(J  happic  hee  shall  surely  bee 

That  taketh  up.  that  eke 
Thy  little  ones  against  the  stones 

Doth  into  pieces  breaks. 

Mather  and  Eliot  were  men  of  sound  learning,  and 
Wclde  was  the  author  of  some  respectable  elegies  and 
other  verses.    But  although  God*s  altar  may  not  have 

*  Thomas  IXmster  was  the  first  president  of  Harvard  Col* 


needed  overmuch  their  '*  poUahings^"  their  own  pe 
was  sadly  deficient  in  elegance  and  melody,  and  nqp 
all  the  improvement  which  the  bards  of  Harvard  a 
make  in  it,  we  should  think,  to  be  either  said  or  sung, 
show  the  difierence  between  the  original  and  thet 
•equent  impresaions,  we  copy  the  first  Psalm  from 
version. 
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Bp  WMt  mud  0tMgn. 

O  blessed  man,  that  in  tb^advioe 

of  wicked  doeth  not  walk : 
nor  stand  in  sinner's  way,  nor  sit 

in  chayie  of  scomfull  folk. 
But  in  the  law  of  lehovah, 

is  bis  longing  delight : 
and  in  his  law  doth  meditate, 

by  day  ahd  eke  by  night. 
And  he  shall  be  like  to  a  tree 

planted  by  water-rivers : 
that  in  his  season  yeilds  his  fhiit, 

and  his  leafe  never  withers. 
And  all  he  doth,  shall  prosper  weV, 

the  wicked  are  not  so : 
but  they  are  like  vnto  the  chaflb, 

which  winds  drives  to  and  fro. 
Therefore  shall  not  ungodly  men, 

rise  to  stand  in  the  doome, 
nor  shall  the  sinners  with  the  J*ist, 

in  their  asseroblie  eom^ 
For  of  the  righteous  men,  the  Loid 

acknowledgeth  the  way : 
but  the  way  of  vngodly  men 

shall  vtterly  decay. 

P8AL.  I. 
OnrtcUd  iff  Dunster  aud  Lfpm 

O  Messed  man  that  walks  not  in 

th*advice  of  wicked  men 
Nor  standeth  in  the  sinners  way 

nor  scomers  seat  sits  in. 
But  he  upon  Jehovah's  law 

doth  set  his  whole  delight : 
And  in  his  law  doth  meditate 

both  in  the  day  and  night. 
Be  shall  be  like  a  planted  tree 

by  water  brooks ;  which  sliall 
In  his  due  season  yield  his  fVuiu 

whose  leaf  shall  never  fail : 
And  all  he  doth  shall  prosper  well. 

The  wicked  are  not  so : 
But  they  are  like  unto  the  chafl^ 

which  wind  drived  to  and  fro 
Therefore  shall  no  ungodly  men 

in  Judgement  stand  upright : 
Nor  in  th^assembly  of  the  just 

shall  stand  the  ainfull  wight. 
For  of  y  righteous  men,  y«  Lord 

acknowledgeth  the  way ; 
Whereas  the  way  of  wicked  m*  a 

shall  utterly  decay. 

lege,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  twenty-seventh  i  k  Aogi 
1640.  In  16M  he  became  unpopular  on  account  ofiu»  p 
lie  advocacy  of  anti-pBdubaplism,  and  was  compelkd 
resign.  When  he  died,  in  1G51>,  he  bequeathed  legadei 
the  persons  who  were  raost  active  in  causing  his  aeparab 
from  the  College.  la  the  life  of  Dunster,  in  the  Map»M> 
is  the  following  admonition  by  a  Mr.  Shepherd,  to  t 
authors  of  the  New  Psalm  Book : 

*•  You  RoxVry  poets,  keep  clear  of  the  crime 
Of  missing  to  give  to  us  very  good  rhyme. 
And  you  of  Dorchester^  your  verses  lengthen. 
But  with  tk$  UzU*  fwa  words  you  will  them  si 
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EUOT  AND  HIS  INDIAN  TRANSLATIONS. 
«*  Since  the  death  of  Paul,'*  sayt  Edward  Everett  in 
hi*  address  at  Bloodj  Brook,  **  a  nobler,  truer,  and 
wanner  spirit  than  John  Eliot*  never  lived ;  and  taking 
the  state  of  the  country,  the  narrowness  of  the  means, 
the  rudeness  of  the  age,  into  consideration,  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church  does  not  contain  an  example 
of  resolute,  untiring,  successful  labour,  superior  to  that 
of  translating  the  entire  Scriptures  into  the  language 
of  the  native  tribes  of  Massachusetts ;  a  labour  per> 
formed,  not  in  the  flush  of  youth,  nor  within  the  luxu> 
rious  abodes  of  academic  lore,  but  under  the  constant 
burden  of  his  duties  as  a  minister  and  a  preacher,  and 
at  a  time  of  life  when  the  spirit  begins  to  flag.*'  Such 
11  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  first  scholars  and  most 
discerning  men  of  our  own  age  of  the  Apoitie  qf  the 
Indians — the  noblest  of  all  the  noble  men  who  planted 
civilization  and  religion  in  the  new  world. 

Eliot  was  bom  at  Nasing — ^not  iVasin,  as  it  is  erro- 
neously  given  by  Allen  and  others — in  Essex,  England, 
in  1G04.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  being 
■ubsequently  persecuted  for  non^conformity,  so  far  as 
"not  to  be  allowed  even  to  teach  a  school  in  his 
native  country,"  according  to  Ncal,  he  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  came  to  America,  landing  at  Boston  on 
the  third  of  November,  1631.  In  the  following  year  he 
became  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Roxbory, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1646,  he  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon in  the  language  of  the  Indiana  at  Nonantum, 
now  Newtown.  From  tliat  year  until  he  died,  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  laboured  with  an  ear- 
nestness and  ability  rarely  equalled  and  never  surpass- 
ed, to  educate  and  convert  the  Indians ;  and  of  all  the 
Christian  missionaries  in  America  from  its  discovery  to 
the  present  time,  he  was  the  most  successful. 

Eliot  wrote  several  narratives  of  the  advancement 
and  condition  of  religion  among  the  Indians,  which 
were  published  in  England ;  a  tract  entitled  '*  Commu- 
nion of  the  Churches  ;'*  a  '*  History  of  the  Gospeb ;" 
and  **  The  Christian  Commonwealth,'*  a  book  which  was 
pronounced  seditious  by  the  colonial  government,  pub- 
licly recanted,  and  suppressed.  He  was  also  at  an  ear- 
lier day  one  of  the  committee  by  whom  The  Bay 
Ptalm  Book  was  prepared.  His  reputation,  however, 
rests  upon  his  Indian  Grammar,  and  various  translations 
into  the  Indian  language,  the  chief  of  which  was  that 
of  the  Bible,  completed  in  1663.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  his  ministry  among  the  natives,  the  project  of 
this  translation  appears  to  have  been  floating  in  his  mind, 
bat  the  magnitude  of  the  worii,  and  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  was  likely  to  bo  attended,  sometimes  discou- 
raged him ;  and  in  his  "  Further  Progresse  of  the  Gospel," 
poblishcd  in  1655,  he  says  dospondingly,  "  I  have  no 
hope  to  ficc  the  Bible  translated,  much  less  printed,  in 
my  own  day."  Yet  he  laboured  at  the  task  from  time 
to  time,  trusting  that  the  providence  of  God  would  at 
length  send  the  aid  necessary  to  print  such  portions  of 
It  as  should  be  prepared  for  the  press.  Nor  was  his 
firust  in  vain :  through  the  aid  of  "  The  Corporation 
tor  Promoting  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen  in  New- 
England,"  the  New  Testament  was  pubUuied  at  Cam- 
bridge in  September,  1661,  soon  afler  the  restoration 
•f  Charles  the  Second  to  the  throne.  The  printing  was 
•ompleted  while  the  question  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  Society's  charter  was  pending,  and  it  was  deemed 
•B  excellent  opportunity  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of 
tfM  King,  to  whom  the  Commissionera  of  the  United  | 
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Colonies  dedicated  the  Translation,  in  an  addr< 

ten  in  a  tone  adapted  to  win  his  favourable  regard. 

This  dedication  has  the  following  preface : 

**  Vpon  the  enformation  of  the  Desolution  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  intimation  of  hopes  that  his  Migestie 
would  [renew  and]  confeirme  the  same,  dec.  The  Co 
missioners  thought  meet  to  present  his  Majestic  with 
the  New  Testament  printed  in  the  Indian  language 
with  these  presents  following,  &c." 

The  document  itself,  as  printed  in  the  few  copies 
of  the  Testament  sent  to  England,  is  in  these  words : 
**  To  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince,  Chariee  the  Second, 
by  the  Grace  qf  Ood,  King  ^  England^  Scollamd, 
France  and  Ireland,  Defender  (^  the  Faith,  ^c, 
"The  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  in  New- 
Englai  d,  wish  increase  of  all  happiness,  dec 

'*M08T  DaSAi>  SoVKaAlGN, 

*'  If  our  weak  apprehensions  have  not  misled  us,  this 
Work  will  be  no  unacceptable  Present  to  Your  Miyesty, 
as  having  a  greater  Interest  therein,  than  we  believe  ii 
generaUy  understood :  which  (upon  this  Occaaion)  we 
conceive  it  our  Duty  to  declare. 

'*Tha  People  of  these  four  Colonies  (Confederated 
for  Mutual  Defence,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Distractions 
of  our  dear  Native  Country)  Your  Majesties  natural 
bom  Solgects,  by  the  Favour  and  Grant  of  Your  Royal 
Father  and  Grandfather  of  Famous  Memory,  put  them- 
selves upon  this  great  and  hazardous  Undertaking,  of 
Planting  themselves  at  their  own  Charge  in  thf  se  re- 
mote ends  of  the  Earth,  that  without  ofience  or  provo- 
cation to  our  dear  Brethren  and  Countrymen,  we  might 
eiyoy  that  liberty  to  Worship  God,  which  our  own  Con- 
sciences  informed  us,  was  not  onely  our  Right,  bvt 
Duty :  As  also  that  we  might  (^f  it  so  pleased  God)  be 
instrumental  to  spread  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  the 
knowledg  of  the  Son  of  God  onr  Saviour,  to  the  poor 
barbarous  Heathen,  which  by  His  late  Majesty,  in  some 
of  our  Patents,  is  declared  to  be  His  principal  aim. 

"  These  honest  and  Pious  Intentions,  have,  through 
the  grace  and  goodness  of  God  and  our  Kings^  been 
seconded  with  proportionable  success:  for,  omitting 
the  Immunities  indulged  us  by  Your  Highness  Royal 
Predecessors,  we  have  been  greatly  encouraged  bj 
Your  M^esties  gracious  expressions  of  Favour  and 
Approbation  signified,  unto  the  Address  made  by  the 
principal  of  our  Colonies,  to  which  the  rest  do  most 
cordially  Subscribe,  though  wanting  the  like  seasona- 
ble opportunity,  they  have  been  (till  now)  deprived  of 
the  means  to  Congratulate  Your  Majesties  happy  Res- 
titution, aAer  Your  long  sufiering,  which  we  implora 
may  yet  be  graciously  accepted,  that  we  may  be  equal 
partakers  of  Your  Royal  Favour  and  Moderation ;  which 
hath  been  so  Illustrious  that  (to  admiration)  the  animo- 
sities and  different  Perswasions  of  men  have  been  so 
soon  Composed,  and  §o  much  cause  of  hope,  that  (unlesa. 
the  sins  of  the  Nation  prevent)  a  blessed  Calm  will  sue>- 
ceed  the  late  horrid  Confusions  of  Church  and  State.-. 
And  shall  not  we  (Dread  Soveraign)  your  Subjects  o^ 
these  Colonies,  of  the  same  Faith  and  Belief  in  all^ 
Points  of  Doctrine  with  our  Countrymen,  and  the  othsar 
Reformed  Churches,  (though  perhaps  not  alike  per^ 
swaded  in  some  matters  of  Order,  which  in  outward^ 
respects  hath  been  unhappy  for  us)  promise  and  assure 
our  selves  of  all  Just  favour  and  indulgence  from  a- 
Prince  so  happily  and  graciously  endowed  ? 

'^The  other  part  or  our  Errand  hither,  hath  been  at 
tended  with  Enderonrs  and  Blessing;  many  of  the* 
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ihem,  mu}  of  iheir  Cbildren  ue  intuucted  to  Wciie 
ind  Reado,  uul  Hme  or  ihem  haie  proceeded  nirther. 
lo  attuD  ihe  knowledge  of  iba  Liiine  and  Greek 
Tonguu.  uid  ue  broughl  up  witli  our  Engliab  jrootb 
in  Uainnity-Ioiniiiig ;  There  are  diven  of  Iham  Ibil 
cna  anddorcade  iodu)  paiu  of  the  Scripture,  and  aome 
Caiecbiima,  which  formtrl;  haiB  been  Tmulated  into 
tbeir  OHD  Language,  wbirh  liatb  occaaiooed  the 
nudsrtaking  or  i  greater  Work,  vU:  The  Frinl- 
bole  Bible,  Hhich  (being  Traiilaied  bj  a 


laioful  Labour 


imonpl 

*ae  the  Work  accompJiifacd  in  hii  dsjei)  hath  already 
proceedei!  to  the  bilihiag  or  the  New  TeaumeDt,  which 
we  here  humbly  prGaem  lo  Youi  Majeilj.  aa  the  Grat 
(hiita  and  accompliihrnenl  orihe  Piou*  Deaign  or  four 
Royil  Ancciiora.  The  Old  Teitamcnl  ia  now  onder 
the  Pret),  wanting  and  crating  jour  Rojal  Favour  and 
Aiiiatance  for  the  perfecting  thereor 

-  We  uia;  aot  coDceoJ,  thai  ihoogh  thia  Work  faith 
been  begun  and  proiccuted  by  lucb  Inalrunient*  M  God 
halh  niaed  up  here.jcl  ibe  chief  Charge  and  Coat, 
which  huh  lupporlcd  and  carried  it  thui  far.  hath  bem 
ftom  the  Charily  and  Pieiy  of  our  welLaffecled  Coun- 
tiyBieD  in  England;  who  being  leniibleof  ourinibility 

Work,  conlribuled  large  Suma  of  Money,  which  were 
to  be  improved  according  lo  Ihe  Dinction  and  Order 
of  the  then -prevailing  Poivcn,  which  halh  been  failh- 
Ailly  and  religiouilji  aiiended  bolh  there  and  here,  ac- 
eoiding  lo  [he  pioua  tnlenlioni  ofthe  Benefacton.  And 
we  do  moil  huDibly  bcicecb  your  MnjeBly,  that  a  mat- 
ter of  90  much  DcvDIion  and  Piely.  lending  to  much 
10  Ihc  Honour  of  Cod.  may  nifler  no  diiappointmeni 
through  any  Legal  defect  Iwiihout  the  fault  of  the  Do- 


ir  Iniliai 


nelyrc 


fit]  but  that  your  MojiMty  bo  grociouily  plcaaed  tc 
tabliih  and  Confirm  the  inme,  being  contrived  and 
done  (ni  »c  conceive)  in  the  first  year  of  your  Majei- 
tiea  RciRn,  au  Ihit  Book  wai  begun  and  now  finiihed 
hi  the  linl  ye.ir  of  your  Eiuibliibmenii  which  doih  not 
onely  prcu^  Ihe  happy  auccesa  of  your  llighneai  Gov- 
ernment, but  will  bo  a  perpetual  monument,  that  by 

tiei  Favoar  the  Gospel  of  our  I»rd  nnd  8a. 

r  Ckritl,  w«i  RnC  made  known  to  the  /n- 
Ilonou 


jour  Majc 


will  n< 


a  lilll 


"  SIR,  Tht  Aiw  r,/  Your  Rnirat  Fopour  upon  Ihne 

Vnderlaiinsi,  aiU  mtkt  IhtK  trader  Plant!  tafio«nih. 

KObciAtlanilmg  ony  malFccltnt  Atptri  ftrm  thatt  that 

htar  rvil  wiU  to  Ihii  Sion.  and  rtndrr  Your  Majeity 

more  Vluttriout  and  Oloriaui  la  ofttr  Gcnerodoiu. 

The  God  of  Hrareit  lorn  prtKnt  omf  ««»  Ymr 

Majrely  ailh  many  *o;ip,V  Dayei,  lo  *i»  Qlart/, 

lie  guild  and  comfort  of  hit  Chardi  and  People. 

In  16fi3,  the  Old  and  New  TeslamenK.  and  a  renion 
of  the  Panlier  in  a  aeparate  volume,  were  completed, 
and  a  copy  of  each  (brwardcd  to  the  King.     Richard 

'Baxtrr  who  wai  a  ftiend  and  correapondent  of  Eliot, 
ipeaka  of  the  gill  aa  "auch  a  work  and  frail  of  a  plnnt- 
elion. an  wag  never  boforepresentedtoaking."  Thepor- 

■fi--(  !)il.;p  ivas  acromp.inied  by  the  following; dedicatory 
addri^K.  which  Thnmu  atatea  was  omille.1  in  nearly  all 
Jk  copin  circulated  in  AtDCrifk 


"  To  Ikt  High  aid  SigUf  Friict.  C/ittrUt  lie  Sea^ 
by  lit  Gna  of  God.  King  of  EKflajid,  SaOnd, 
Fmnct  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  Ike  Faili,  ^. 
"  The  Commiaaioneia  of  the  Uniied  Colonic*  m  N*» 

England,  wiab  all  bappinen,  &c. 
"Morr  DSEAD  SoTUtAlON, 

"  Aa  ou  former  Pieaenlation  of  ibe  New  TcMaaoi- 
waa  Gtacioualy  Accepted  by  Your  Majeilyj  ao  witt 
all  Humble  Thaukfulneai  for  that  Royal  Favour,  aad 
with  the  like  hope.  We  are  bold  now  to  Preaeai  tka 
WHOLE  BIBLE.  Tianilaled  into  the  Langua^  af 
the  Native*  of  thia  Country,  by  A  Fain/ul  LatatrrT  a 
Mat  tlori,  and  now  PrirOtd  and  Finitktd,  by  meuii  of 
the  Pioui  BeaeGcenca  ofyour  Majeniea  Subject!  ii 
Engtand:  which  al»  by  Your  Special  Favour  hilk 
been  Continued  and  ConGtmed  to  the  intended  I'w  and 
Advancement  of  ao  Great  and  Good  a  Work,  ii  ia  tk 
Prfogalion  (jf  Ou  Qoipd  lo  tkett  poor  Barbarmt  a 
thia  (Ere-wbile)  Unknown  World. 

"  Ttanalation*  of  Holy  Scripture,  The  Word  t^  Ijli 
King  1^  King!,  have  ever  been  deemed  noi  unworthy 
of  Ihe  moat  Princely  Dcdicaliona :  Examplea  whereof 
ire  eitani  in  diver*  Luiguagca.  But  Vour  M^eiiy  ia 
the  Fini  that  hath  Received  one  in  thia  Language,  or 
fiom  thia  Awuricnn  li'orU,  or  from  nny  Parta  ao  Re 
mole  from  Europe  u  tbeae  ue,  for  ought  that  ever  w* 

"  Publieationa  alas  of  the*e  Sacred  Writing*  to  tba 
Soni  of  Men  (who  here,  and  here  onely,  have  the  Mji- 
terie*  of  their  Elcmal  Balvalion  ntvealod  lo  then  by 
the  God  of  Heaven)  i*  a  Work  that  the  Greateat  Princea 
have  Honoured  tliemselve*  by.  But  to  Publish  and 
Communicate  Ihe  aame  lo  a  I<i*i  People,  aa  remoM 
from  Knowledge  and  Civility,  much  more  ttt>m  ChriH- 
iaoily,  aa  they  were  from  all  Knowing.  Civil,  and 
Chnatian  Nalioni;  a  People  without  Law,  witbosi 
Leitera,  without  Riches,  or  Mean*  to  procure  any  nch 
thing;  a  People  ihal  aateat  deep  in  Garknttf^ani  in 
til  tAadoa  of  Death,  a*  (we  think)  any  since  the  Cre 
Tbia  pvu  a  Luaire  upon  it  that  ia  Superlative! 


«,RojalPati 


lugei 


id  Coun 


ihe  Men 

among  the  Marka  of  Lasting  Honour  in  the  eyea  of  all 
that  arc  Conaideraie,  even  unto  Ader-Generaiioni. 

-And  though  there  be  in  this  Weilcm  World  many 
Coloniea  of  other  Europajan  Naiiona,  jci  we  humh^ 
conceive,  no  Prince  bath  had  a  Return  of  auch  a  Work 
aa  Ihii;  which  may  be  lomc  Token  of  ihe  Succm  of 
your  MojoBliea  Plantation  of  fieiB- England,  t'ndertaken 
and  Settled  under  the  Encouragement  and  Security  of 
GranH  from  Your  Royal  Father  and  Gmndfaiher,  of 
Famou*  Memory,  and  Cherished  with  Lite  (Iracioua 
Aipccta  from  Your  Majeitj.  Though  indeed  Ihe  pte- 
lenl  Poverty  of  Iheae  Plantation*  could  not  have  Ac- 
complished thia  Work,  bad  not  the  Ibrcmrniioned 
Bounty  of  England  lent  Relief;  Nor  could  thai  have 
Continued  to  aland  ua  iu  alcad,  without  the  InOiience 
of  Your  Royal  Favour  and  Aolbority,  whereby  the 
Corporation  there.  For  Fropa^atintr  Ihe  Gnsprl  among 
lieie  Kative$,  hath  been  E.iiblished  and  Encouraged 
(whoae  Labour  of  Love,  Care,  and  Failhfiilnn's  in  that 
Treat,  must  ever  be  remembered  with  Honour.)  Yea, 
when  private  penoni,  for  their  private  End),  have  of 
late  Bought  Advantage*  to  deprive  the  eaid  Corporation 
of  H.ilf  the  Poasesaiona  that  had  been,  by  Liberal  Con- 

ibulioni,  obuined  for  ao  Religious  End* ;  We  under- 
aland.  That,  by  an  Honounbla  and  Riiliteoai  Decinaa 
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in  Your  Majesties  C<mrt  qf  Ckancery,  their  Hopes 
htTe  been  defeated,  and  the  Thing  Settled  where  it 
was  and  is.  For  which  great  Favour,  and  lUusthous 
Fruit  of  Your  Majesties  GoTemment,  we  cannot  but 
return  our  most  Humble  Thanks  in  this  Publick  man- 
ner; And.  as  the  Result  of  the  joynt  EndeaTOors  of 
Your  M^estics  Subjects  there  and  here,  acting  under 
Your  Royal  Influence,  We  Present  You  with  this 
Work,  which  upon  sundry  accounts  is  to  be  called 
Yours. 

**The  Southern  Colonies  of  the  SpanM  KatUm  have 
aent  home  from  this  American  Contiment,  much  Gold 
tnd  Silrer,  as  the  Fruit  and  End  of  their  Discoveries 
tnd  Transplantations :  That  (we  confess)  is  a  scarce 
Commodity  in  this  Colder  Climate.  But  (sutable  to 
the  Ends  of  our  Undertaking,)  we  Present  thi^  and 
•tber  Concomitant  Fruits  of  our  poor  Endeavours  to 
Plant  and  Propagate  the  Gospel  here;  which,  upon  a 
true  account,  is  as  much  better  than  Gold,  as  the  Souls 
of  men  are  more  worth  than  the  whole  WorkL  This 
ia  a  nobler  Fruit  (and  indeed,  in  the  Counsels  of  All- 
Disposing  Providence,  was  an  higher  intended  Elnd)  of 
CUttmbus  his  Adventure.  And  though  by  his  Brother's 
being  hindred  from  a  seasonable  Application,  your  Fa- 
moos  Prcdecessour  and  Ancestor,  King  Henry  the 
Seventh,  missed  of  being  sole  Owner  of  that  6rst  Dis- 
covery, and  of  the  Riches  thereof;  yet,  if  the  Honour 
•f  first  Discovering  the  True  and  Savmg  Knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  unto  the  poer  Americans,  and  of  l-^ecting 
the  Kingdome  of  JEi>  US  CHRIST  sunoug  them,  be 
Reserved  for,  and  do  Redound  unto  your  Majesty,  and 
the  English  Aation,  After-ages  will  not  reckon  thb 
Inferiour  to  the  other.  Religion  is  the  End  and  Glory 
of  Mankinde  and  as  it  was  the  Professed  End  of  this 
nantation ;  so  we  desire  ever  to  keep  it  in  our  Eye  as 
oar  main  design  (both  as  to  ourselves,  and  the  Matives 
mbout  us)  and  that  our  Products  may  be  answerable 
thereunto.  Give  us  therefore  leave  (Dread  Soveraign) 
jet  again  humbly  to  Beg  the  Continuance  of  your  Royal 
Favour,  and  of  tho  Influences  thereof,  upon  this  poor 
PianUtion,  The  VnUed  Colonies  (fSkiW-ESGL\SD, 
for  the  Securing  and  Establishment  of  our  Civil  Privi- 
ledges,  and  Religious  Liberties  hitherto  Enjoyed ;  and, 
upon  thi;  Good  Work  of  Propagating  Religion  to  these 
Natives,  that  the  Supports  and  Encouragements  thereof 
firom  England  may  be  still  countenanced  and  Confirmed. 
Jilay  this  Nursling  still  suck  the  Breast  of  Kings,  and 
be  fostered  by  your  M:gcsty.  as  it  hath  been  l^  your 
Royal  Predecessors,  unto  the  Preservation  of  its  main 
Coacemments ;  It  shal^.  thrive  and  prosper  to  the  Glory 
of  God,  and  the  Honour  of  your  Majesty:  Neither  will 
it  be  any  loss  or  grief  unto  our  Lord  the  King,  to  have 
the  Blessing  of  the  Poor  to  come  upon  Him,  and  that 
ftom  these  Ends  of  the  Earth. 
•  J%e  God  by  uikom  Kings  Retgn,  and  Princes  De- 
cree Justice,  Bless  Your  Majesty,  and  Establish 
your  Throne  in  Righteousness,  in  Mercy,  and  in 
Truth,  to  the  Glory  of  His  Name,  the  Good  of  Hie 
People,  and  to  Your  own  Comfort  and  Rejoycing, 
not  in  this  ondy,  but  in  another  World,** 

The  tJtl }  page  is  in  English  and  Indian.  The  Indian 
title  is  as  follows:  "Mamusse  Wunneetupanatamwe 
Up-Bfo.um  God  naneeswe  Nukkone-Testament  kah 
wonk  WuTini  Testament.  Nequoshinnumuk  nashpe 
Wuttinnetmiak  Christ  noh  asoowesit  John  Eliot  Na- 
bohteoa  ontehetoe  Printewoornok.  Cambridge  •  Prin- 
Btaoop  Btsbpe  Samuel  Groen  " 


We  append,  is  a  specimen  of  the  Translation,  ^ 
Lord's  Prayer,  from  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Teaia 
ment,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1661 

The  Lord's  Peaykk,  Matt.  vi.  9.  ^c. 
Nooshun  kesukqut,  qut-        Our  Father  which  art  in 
tianatamunach    koowesu-    heaven,  hallowed  be  thy 
onk.    Peyaumooutch  knk-    name.  Thy  kingdom  come 
ketassootamoonk,    kukke-    Thy  will  be  done  in  earth 
nantoomoonk  ne  n  nach    as  it  is  in  heaven.    Give 
ohkeit    ncane     kesukqut    us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
Nummeetsuongash  aseke-    And  forgive  us  our  debts, 
sukokish  assamaiinean  ye-    as  we  forgive  our  debtors, 
dyea  kesukod.     Kah  ah-    And  lead  us  not  into  templ- 
qnontamaiinnean  numma-    ation,  but  deliver  us  from 
tcheongash,neanematche-    evil:  For  thine  is  the  king- 
nehukqueagig  nutahquon-    dom,  the  power,  and  tho 
tammounonog.        Ahqne    glory  for  ever.    Amen 
sagkompagnna  i  innean    en 
qutchhuaoonganit,     webe 
pohquohwttssinean  wutch 
matchitut    Newutche  ku- 
tahtaun    ketassootamonk, 
kah    menulikesuonk,    kah 
sohsumoonk  micheme.  A- 
men. 

The  first  impression  of  the  Indian  Bible,  says  Con 
vers  Francis,  in  his  excellent  Life  of  Eliot,  sufficed 
for  about  twenty  years.  In  1680  another  edition  of  tho 
New  Testament  was  published.  Mr.  Eliot,  in  a  letter 
written  during  that  period  to  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Boyle,  alludes  to  it  when  he  says,  ^  We  are  at  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Acts ;  and  when  we  have  im- 
pressed the  New  Testament  our  Commissioners  ap- 
prove of  my  preparing  and  impressing  the  Old.**  In 
addition  to  the  Psalms,  a  Catechism  was  annexed,  as  l» 
the  first  impression.  This  New  Testament  has  the  ia 
print  of  Cambridge,  but  no  printer's  name.  In  1685^ 
a  second  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  appeared,  printed 
at  Cambridge  by  Samuel  Green.  This  was  bound  witb 
the  last  impression  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  tho 
two  parts,  thus  taken  together,  constitute  the  second 
edition  of  the  whole  Bible,  though  there  was  an  inter 
val  of  five  years  between  the  times  at  which  the  tvro 
Testaments  respectively  appeared.  Each  part  has  but 
one  title  page,  which  is  in  Indian,  and  the  same  as  be- 
fore. We  learn  some  facts  respecting  this  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Indian  version  from  Eliot's  correspondenco 
with  Mr.  Boyle.  The  whole  impression  was  two  thoa« 
sand  copies.  It  was  superintended  by  Mr.  Ehot  who 
gave  a  part  of  his  salary  towards  defraying  the  expense* 
ind  received  for  the  same  purpose  from  the  corporation 
in  England,  through  Mr.  Boyle,  nine  hundred  pounds  at 
different  times,  namely,  forty  pounds  at  one  time,  foor 
hundred  and  sixty  at  another,  and  four  hundred  at  a 
third.  If  some  collateral  expenses  be  included,  tho 
whole  cost  of  the  impression  mtist  have  been  little,  if 
any,  short  of  a  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Eliot's  rema^ 
lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  first  edition  was  nearly  or 
quite  exhausted.  If  so,  and  if  the  number  of  its  copies 
was  what  I  have  supposed,  this  fact  will  furnish  na 
with  a  measure  by  which  we  may  estima^  the  demand 
for  the  Scriptures  among  the  Indians  for  twenty  years 
after  the  translation  was  first  printed.  We  may  pre- 
sume that  the  nnmber  of  copies,  which  curiosity  might 
lead  people  in  the  colony  to  purchase,  or  which 
courtesy  might  send  to  England,  could  not  be  large. 
Eliot  apolofised  to  Bfr.  Boylo  for  the  slow  prograaa 
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•f  the  printing,  by  aUeging  the  want  of  ut  adeqaate 
Bnmbcr  of  workmen,  and  the  interruption  of  labour 
among  those  whom  they  had,  by  aickneaa,  which  pre- 
Tailed  fatally  in  the  winter  of  1683  and  the  apring  of 
1684.  Hit  heart  was  saddened  by  these  and  other 
•rents,  which  seemed  to  throw  discouragement  on  the 
work ;  for  he  was  then  bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
years,  and  with  the  feelings  of  an  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, his  soul  yearned  to  witness,  as  his  last  labour, 
the  completion  of  the  new  edition  of  his  translation. 
The  afRsctionate  earnestness  with  which  he  dwells 
on  the  sulgect  in  his  correspondence  with  the  En- 
glish philosopher,  has  a  touching  interest.  "  My  age/' 
•ays  he,  **  makes  me  importunate.  I  shall  depart 
joyfully,  may  I  but  leave  the  Bible  among  them; 
Ibr  it  is  the  word  of  life."  Again  he  writes,  *'I  desire 
to  see  it  done  before  I  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years, 
that  I  cannot  expect  to  live  long ;  and  aundry  say,  if  I 
do  not  procure  it  printed  while  I  live,  it  is  not  within 
the  prospect  of  human  reason,  whether  ever,  or  when, 
or  how,  it  may  be  accomplished."  He  bore  it  on  his 
heart  to  Qod  in  his  devotions,  and  the  anxious  earnest- 
ness of  his  soul  seemed  to  be  fixed  on  this  point  The 
prayer  of  the  good  old  man  was  answered.  He  lived 
to  see  a  new  impression  of  his  Bible ;  and  when  he 
took  the  precious  volume  in  his  hands,  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  with  uplifted  eyes  he  may  have  uttered 
the  Nunc  dimittis  of  the  aged  Simeon.  In  preparing 
this  second  edition  Mr.  Eliot  received  valuable  assist- 
ince  fh>m  the  Reverend  John  Cotton  of  Plymouth, 
WHO  had  spent  much  of  his  time  for  several  years 
in  forming  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Indian 
Itnguage.  This  obligation  Eliot  acknowledged  in  a 
letter  to  Boyle  in  1688.  Several  years  before  that 
time.  Boyle  had  intrusted  to  Eliot  thirty  pounds  for  the 
promotion  of  religion  among  the  Indians.  The  money 
had  not  been  expended,  perhaps  because  no  opportu- 
nity had  occurred  for  the  particular  mode  of  using  it 
which  Boyle  designed.  Of  this  sum,  Eliot  requested 
that  ten  pounds  might  be  given  to  Major  Gookin's 
widow,  who  was  poor;  ten  pounds  to  Gookin's  son, 
who  lectured  among  the  Indians;  and  ten  pounds  to 
Mr.  John  Cotton,  *'  who,"  says  he,  "helped  me  much 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Bible."  Probably  Mr.  Cot- 
ton revised  the  whole  version  with  him,  that  by  their 
joint  labours  a  more  exact  and  faithful  translation  might 
be  exhibited  in  the  new  impression. 

Mr.  Francis  elsewhere  remarks,  that  the  Indian 
Bible  has  become  one  of  those  rare  books  which  the 
antiquarian  deems  it  a  treasure  to  possess.  The  copies 
in  public  or  private  libraries  are  very  few.  It  has  ac- 
quired the  venerable  appearance  of  an  ancient  and 
sealed  book ;  and  when  we  turn  over  its  pages,  those 
long  and  harsh  words  seem  like  the  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphics in  some  time-hallowed  temple  of  old  Egypt 
It  failed  to  answer  the  pious  purpose  for  which  the 
translator  laboured  in  preparing  it  But  it  has  answer- 
ed another  purpose,  which  was  perhaps  never  in  his 
mind,  or,  if  it  were,  was  doubtless  regarded  as  an  infe- 
rior consideration.  In  connexion  with  his  Indian  Gram- 
mar, it  has  afforded  important  aid  as  a  valuable  docu- 
ment, in  the  study  of  comparative  philology.  Though 
the  language  in  which  it  is  printed  is  no  longer  read, 
yet  this  book  is  prized  as  one  of  the  means  of  gaining 
•n  insight  into  the  structure  and  character  of  "uhwritten 
^talects  of  barbarous  nations,"  a  subject  which,  of  late 
years,  has  attracted  the  attention  }f  learned  men.  and 


the  study  of  which,  it  ie  believed,  will  fiinish  lev 
facts  to  modify  the  hitherto  received  principles  of  m 
versal  gramsaar.  On  this  accKNint  scholars  of  the  ki|^ 
est  name  in  modem  times  hnve  had  reason  totk^ 
Eliot  for  labours,  which  the  Indians  are  not  lefltotkuk 
him  for.  While  the  cause  of  religion  missed,iB  a  pttt 
degree,  the  benefit  designed  for  it,  the  science  of  ba* 
guage  acknowledges  a  contribation  to  its  stoics.  Mr 
Eliot  translated  the  Bible  into  a  dialect  of  what  isciM 
the  Moh^an  tongue,  a  language  spoken  by  all  the  Nev 
England  Indiana,  essentially  the  saaae,  bat  varied  faj 
different  dialects  among  the  several  tribes.  Bjr  Ehot 
and  others  it  was  called  the  Massachusetts  laagn^ 
There  is,  besides,  a  moral  aspect,  in  which  this  tn» 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  viewed.  It  mm 
be  regarded  as  a  monnment  of  laborious  pieij,  of 
painstaking  love  to  the  sool  of  man.  Would  the  tn» 
later  have  had  the  spirit  to  undertake,  still  more  tki 
perseverance  to  cany  through,  a  work  so  wearissM 
and  discouraging,  had  he  not  been  animated  by  thedee^ 
steady,  strong  principle  (^  devotedness  to  God  and  it 
the  highest  good  of  his  fellow-men  7  The  theological 
scholar,  who  translates  the  Bible,  or  even  one  of  tk 
Testaments,  from  the  origina.  la  to  liis  vernacular  fioagn^ 
is  considered  as  having  achieved  a  great  task,  and  si 
giving  ample  proof  of  his  diligence.  Yet  such  a  wont 
is  easy  compared  with  the  labour  which  Eliot  undc^ 
took  and  finished  amidst  a  press  of  other  emptoy- 
ments,  which  alone  might  have  been  deemed  sai* 
cient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Christian  industry. 
Among  the  many  renaarkahle  doings  of  the  Apostle 
to  the  Indians,  this  bears  the  most  striking  testimony  id 
his  capacity  of  resolute  endurance  in  the  cause  of  man's 
spiritual  welfare.  We  justly  admire  the  moral  courage 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  sustained  him  ia  tht 
tasks  of  preaching,  visiting,  and  instruction,  never  de 
terred  by  the  dark  squalidneas  of  barbarity,  never  daoat 
ed  by  the  fierce  threats  of  men  who  knew  no  law  be 
their  passions,  never  moved  by  exposure  to  stora» 
cold,  and  the  various  forms  of  physical  suffering.  But 
when  we  represent  him  to  our  minds,  as  labouring  at  hih 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  silence  of  his  stud;, 
year  afler  year,  in  the  freshness  of  the  morning  hoar 
and  by  the  taper  of  midnight  wearied  but  not  disheart* 
ened;  continually  perplexed  with  the  almost  unman* 
ageable  phraseology  of  the  dialect  of  the  barbarians, 
yet  always  patient  to  discover  how  it  might  be  made 
to  represent  truly  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  books; 
doing  this  chapter  by  chapter,  verse  by  verse,  without 
a  wish  to  give  over  the  toil ;  cherishing  for  a  long  time 
only  a  faint  hope  of  publication,  yet  still  willing  to  be- 
lieve, that  God  in  his  good  providence  would  findly 
send  the  means  of  giving  the  printed  word  of  life  to 
those  for  whom  he  toiled  and  prayed, — we  cannot  bat 
feel  that  we  witness  a  more  trying  task,  a  more  su^ 
prising  labour,  than  any  presented  by  the  stirrirg  and 
active  duties  of  his  ministry  among  the  Indians.  It  wu 
a  long,  heavy,  hard  work,  wrought  out  by  the  silent  but 
wasting  efforts  of  mental  toil,  and  relieved  by  no  imme- 
diately animating  excitement  It  was  truly  a  labour  of 
love.  When  we  take  that  old  dark  volume  into  our 
hands,  we  understand  not  the  words  in  which  it  if 
written;  but  it  has  another  and  beautiful  meaning  which 
we  do  understand.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  affection  which 
a  devoted  man  cherished  for  the  soul  of  his  fellow-man; 
it  is  the  expression  of  a  benevolence,  which  fainted  in 
no  effort  to  give  light  to  those  who  sat  in  darkness  and 
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in  the  8i*ailow  of  deftth;  and  m  it  remauui,  and  will 
ever  remain,  a  venerable  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
•pintiiaJ  iniih  and  apihuial  sympathy. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  the  language  of  a  TersioD  of 
Che  Bible,  made  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  shoeld 
BOW  be  utterly  extiDct  But  the  second  edition  of  the 
Translation  was  the  last,  and  the  printer  will  never 
•gain  be  ca'lled  to  set  types  for  those  words  so  strange, 
Bor  will  there  in  all  after  time,  probably,  be  a  person 
IB  the  world  who  can  read  the  book 

Cotton  Mather  tells  us  that  the  anagram  of  Eliot's 
name  was  Toile,  and  the  conceit  has  the  merit  of  ex* 
pressing  truly  one  of  the  chief  traits  in  the  apostle's 
character.  Beside  the  labours  which  we  have  men* 
tioned,  he  translated  Baxter's  "  Call  to  the  Unconvert- 
ed*" Bay  it  y's  *•  Practice  of  Piety,"  and  **  several  of  the 
eomposures"  of  Shepard,  and  others  of  his  contempo- 
iBhes,  into  the  Indian  language. 

**  His  youth  was  innoeent ;  his  riper  age 
Mark'd  with  some  act  of  goodness,  every  day ; 

And  watch'd  by  eyes  that  loved  him,  caUn  and  sage. 
Faded  his  late  declining  years  away. 

Cheerful  be  gave  his  being  up,  and  went 

To  chare  the  holy  rest  that  waits  a  life  well  spent.** 

MRS.  BRADeTREET. 

Mrs.  AnNK  Bkaostkekt,  "the  mirror  of  her  age, 
•nd  glory  of  her  sex,"  as  she  is  styled  by  John  Norton, 
•f  excellent  memory,  came  to  America  with  her  hus- 
and,  Simon  Bradstreet,  governor  of  the  colony,  in 
'630,  when  she  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Governor  Dudley,  a  miserly,  though 
B  *  virtuous  and  discreet  gentleman,"  for  whom  Gover- 
nor Belcher  wrote  the  following  epitaph : 

**  Here  lies  Thomat  Dudley,  that  trusty  old  stud — 
A  bargain  '§  a  bargain,  and  must  be  made  good.** 

IVIrs.  Bradstreet's  verses  were  printed  at  Cambridge, 
ia  1640.  The  volume  was  entitled,  **  Several  Poems, 
compiled  with  great  variety  of  wit  and  learning,  full  of 
delight;  wherein  especially  is  contained  a  oompleat 
discourse  and  description  of  the  four  Elements,  Con- 
stitutions, Ages  of  Man,  and  Seasons  of  the  Year,  to- 
gether Hith  an  exact  Epitome  of  the  Three  First  Mo- 
Barchies,  vix:  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian;  and 
Roman  Commonwealth,  from  the  beginning,  to  the  end 
of  the  last  King;  with  divprs  other  Pleasant  and  Se- 
rious Poems."  l^'orton  declares  her  poetry  so  fine  that, 
were  Maro  to  hear  it,  he  would  condemn  his  own 
works  to  the  fire ;  and  in  a  poetical  description  of  her 
character  says — 

Her  brca*t  was  a  brave  pallace,  a  hr0ad  «erMC, 
Where  all  heroic,  ample  thoughts  did  meet. 
Where  nature  such  a  tenement  had  tane. 
That  other  souls  to  hers  dwelt  in  a  lane ! 

The  author  ef  the  MagnaUa  speaks  of  her  poetry  as 
B  **  monument  for  her  memory  beyond  the  stateliest 
marble ;"  and  John  Rogers,  one  of  the  Presidents  of 
Harvard  College,  in  some  verses  addressed  to  her, 
•ays— 

Your  only  hand  these  poesies  did  compose : 

Your  head  the  source,  whence  all  those  springs  did  flow : 

Your  voice,  whence  change's  sweetest  notes  arose: 

Your  feet,  that  kept  the  dance  alone,  I  trow: 

Then  veil  >our  bonnets,  poetasters  all, 

Strike,  lower  amain,  and  at  these  humbly  fkll. 

And  deem  yourselves  sdvanced  to  be  her  pedestaL 

0liould  all  with  lowly  congees  laurels  bring. 
Waste  Flors's  magazine  to  find  a  wreath. 


Or  Pineus*  banks,  *t  wers  too  mean  oflbring; 
Your  muse  a  flurer  garland  doth  bsqneath 
To  guard  your  flurer  Uont ;  here  *tis  your  name 
Shall  stand  immarMed ;  this  your  little  flrame 
Shall  great  Cok)sstts  be,  to  your  eternal  &me. 

She  died  in  September,  1672,  and  *'was  greiLy 
mourned."  The  following  stanzas  are  firom  one  of  hat 
minor  pieces,  entitled  **  Contemplati<»a.*' 

Under  the  eooling  shadow  of  a  statdy  efan 

Close  sate  I  by  a  goodly  river*s  side ; 

Whers  gliding  streams  the  rocks  did  overwhebn ; 

A  lonely  place,  with  pleasures  dignifled. 

I  once  that  loved  the  shady  woods  so  well. 

Now  thought  the  rivers  did  the  trees  exceU, 

And  if  the  sun  would  ever  shine,  thers  would  I  dwdL 

While  on  the  stealing  stream  I  flxt  mine  eye. 
Which  to  the  long'd-for  ocean  held  its  course, 
I  markt  nor  crooks,  nor  rubs  that  thers  did  lye 
CouM  hinder  aoght,  but  still  augment  its  force : 
O  hsppy  flood,  quoth  I,  that  holdst  thy  race 
Till  thou  arrive  at  thy  beloved  place. 
Nor  is  it  rocks  or  shoals  that  can  obstruct  tkj  peee. 

Nor  is*t  enough,  that  thou  alone  may*st  slide. 
But  hundred  brooks  in  thy  deer  waves  do  mset. 
So  hand  in  hand  along  with  thee  they  glide 
To  Thetis'  house,  where  all  embrace  and  greet : 
Thou  emblem  true,  of  what  I  count  the  best, 

0  could  I  lead  my  rivulets  to  rest. 

So  msy  we  press  to  that  vast  mansion,  ever  btaH. 

Ye  fish,  which  in  this  liquid  region  'bide. 

That  Ibr  each  season,  have  your  habitation. 

Now  salt,  now  flvsh,  where  you  think  best  to  glida^ 

To  unknown  coasts  to  give  a  visitation, 

In  lakes  and  ponds,  you  leave  your  numerous  fiy. 

So  nature  taught,  and  yet  you  know  not  why. 

You  watry  (blk  that  know  not  your  felicity. 

Look  how  the  wantons  f^isk  to  taste  the  sir. 
Then  to  the  colder  bottoms  straight  they  dive, 
Eftsoon  to  Neptune's  glassie  hall  repair 
To  see  what  trade  the  great  ones  there  do  drive, ' 
Who  ibrrage  o'er  the  spacious  sea-green  fleld. 
And  take  the  trembling  prey  before  it  yisM, 
Whose  armour  is  their  scales,  their  spreading  flns  Ikrif 
shield. 

While  musing  thus  with  contemplation  fed. 
And  thousand  fancies  buzaing  in  my  brain. 
The  sweet- tongued  Philomel  percbt  o'er  my  head. 
And  chanted  forth  a  most  melodious  strain 
Which  rapt  me  so  with  wonder  and  delight, 

1  |udg*d  my  hearing  better  than  my  sight. 

And  wisht  me  wings  with  her  a  while  to  take  my  fligkiL 

O  merry  bird  (ssid  I)  that  fears  no  snares. 

That  neither  toyles  nor  hoards  up  in  thy  bam. 

Feels  no  sad  thoughts,  nor  cruciating  cares 

To  gain  more  good,  or  shun  what  might  thee  harm  • 

Thy  cloaths  ne'er  wear,  thy  meat  is  every  where. 

Thy  bed  a  bough,  thy  drink  the  water  deer. 

Reminds  not  what  is  past,  nor  what 's  to  come  doct  feBr« 

The  dawning  mom  with  songs  thou  dost  prevent,* 

Setts  hundred  notes  unto  thy  featber*d  crew. 

So  each  one  tunes  his  pretty  instmment. 

And  warbling  out  the  okl,  begins  anew. 

And  thus  they  pass  their  youth  In  summer  season. 

Then  follow  thee  into  a  better  region. 

Where  winter's  never  fdt  by  that  sweet  airy  legioa. 

Man  *s  at  the  best  a  creature  ftnil  aitJ  ^min. 

In  knowledge  ignorant,  in  strength  but  weak : 

SnliiJeet  to  sorrows,  losses,  sickness,  pain, 

Each  storm  his  state,  his  mind,  his  body  brtras : 

Prom  some  of  these  he  never  flnds  cessation. 

But  day  or  night,  within,  without,  vexation,  [lation. 

Troubles  from  foes,  from  ftiends,  from  dearest,  neailK  le- 

•  Antidpete. 
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And  yr;  Uiia  linrull  creature,  fhul  and  rain. 

This  lump  of  wretchednees,  of  ain  and  aorrow, 

Tbia  weather-beaten  veaael  wrackt  with  pain, 

Joyea  not  in  hope  of  an  eternal  morrow : 

Nor  all  hia  luaaea,  croeaea,  and  vexation, 

Ii  weight,  iu  frequency,  and  long  duration, 

CfiM  make  him  deeply  groan  for  that  divine  tranalatioB.    • 

The  mariner  that  on  amooth  wavea  doth  glide, 
Binga  merrily,  and  atecra  hia  barque  with  eaae, 
Aa  if  he  had  command  of  wind  and  tide. 
And  havl  become  great  maater  of  the  aeaa ; 
But  auddenly  a  atorm  epoila  all  the  sport, 
And  makes  him  long  fur  a  more  quiet  port. 
Which  'gainst  all  adverae  winds  may  aerve  for  fort. 

80  he  that  aailcth  in  thia  world  of  pleaaure. 
Feeding  on  sweets,  that  never  bit  of  th'  aowre. 
That  'a  full  of  frionda,  of  honour,  and  of  treasure. 
Fond  fuol,  he  takes  this  earth  ev*n  for  heaven'a  bowei 
But  aad  aiHiciion  comes  and  makes  him  aee 
Here  *a  neither  htuiour,  wealth  nor  safety ; 
Only  above  is  found  all  with  security. 

O  Time,  the  fatal  wrack  of  mortal  things. 

That  draws  oblivion's  curtains  o%'er  kings, 

rheir  sumptuous  monuments,  men  know  them  not. 

Their  names  without  a  record  are  forgot. 

Their  parts,  their  p<jrts,  their  pomp 's  all  laid  in  th*  duat ; 

Nor  wit  nor  gold,  nor  buildiiiga  acape  tiine'a  mat ; 

But  he  whose  name  is  grav'd  in  the  white  atone 

SiaD  laat  and  shine  when  all  of  these  are  gone. 

RCXSER  VVILUAMS  AND  HIS  CO\TKOV£RSI£& 

RoGFJi  Williams  waa  on  many  accounts  the  most 
remarkable  man  among  the  Puritana.  He  waa  the  first 
legialator  who  fully  recognixed  the  righta  of  conacience, 
and  this  of  itaclf  ahouid  make  hia  name  immortal.  He 
was  eccentric,  in  conduct  aa  well  aa  in  opinion,  but 
nevertheleaa  a  man  of  geniua  and  virtue,  of  firmness, 
courage,  disinterested ncaa  and  benevolence.  The  no- 
tice of  Williama  and  hia  writings  by  Dr.  Verplnnck  ia 
so  juat  and  comprchenaive  that  we  quote  it,  without 
abridgment.  He  emigrat<Kl  to  New  England  from 
Wales  in  1G3().  He  waa  then,  anys  V^crplanck,  a 
man  of  austere  life  and  popular  manners,  full  of  read- 
ing, akilled  in  controversy,  and  gilUd  with  a  rapid, 
copioua,  and  vehement  eloquence.  The  writera  of 
thoac  daya  represent  him  aa  being  full  of  turbulent  and 
singular  opinions,  "  and  the  whole  country,"  saith  the 
quaint  Cotton  Mather,  "  waa  soon  like  to  be  aet  on  fire 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  a  windmill  in  the  head  of  thia 
one  man."*  The  hereay  which  appeared  moat  grie- 
Toua  to  hia  brethren,  was  hia  zeal  for  unqualified  reli- 
gioua  liberty.  In  the  warmth  of  hia  charity,  he  con- 
tendeil  for  "  freedom  of  conscience,  even  to  Papiats 
and  Arminiana,  with  aecurity  of  civil  peace  to  all, '  a 
doctrine  that  filled  the  Massachuactta  clergy  with  hor- 
ror and  alarm.  "He  violently  urged,"  aaya  Cotton 
Mather,  "  that  the  civil  magistrate  might  not  puniah 
breaches  of  the  first  table  of  the  coinmandmenta,  which 
utterly  took  away  from  the  authority  all  capacity  to 
▼vevenl  the  land  which  they  had  purchaaed  on  purpose 
for  a  recess  from  auch  things,  from  becoming  such  a 
sink  of  abominations  as  would  have  been  the  reproach 
and  ruin  of  Christianity  in  these  parts  of  the  world." 

In  addition  to  these  "  most  disturbant  and  oflfensive 
doctrines,"  Mather  charges  him  with  preaching  against 
v.he  Royal  charter  of  the  colony,  "  on  an  insignificant 

•  Cotton  Mather— ^fa|<rna/i«,  book  vii.,  in  the  chapter 
antitteil  *'  lAitlt  Foxeg.  or  the  spirit  of  Rigid  Separation  in 
SOS  remarkable  sealot,*'  Sec, 


pretence  of  wrong  therein  done  unto  the 
To  his  fenrent  zeal  for  liberty  of  opinion,  this  singukt 
man  united  an  equal  degree  of  tenacity  to  erery  utidt 
of  his  own  narrow  creed.  He  otjected  to  the  cualMi 
of  returning  thanks  after  meal,  as,  in  aome  manner  or 
other,  involving  a  cormption  of  primitiTe  and  port 
worship;  he  refused  to  join  any  of  the  churcbea  in 
Boaton,  unless  they  woold  first  make  a  public  and  la* 
lemn  declaration  of  their  repentance  for  having  fora- 
erly  communed  with  the  church  of  England;  and  when 
his  doctrines  of  religious  liber^  were  condemned  by 
the  clergy,  he  wrote  to  his  own  church  at  S-ilem,  **  thit 
if  they  would  not  separate  as  well  from  the  churcbes 
of  New  England  as  of  Old,  he  would  aeparate  fhNB 
them." 

All  his  peculiar  opinions,  whether  true  or  crreneoa% 
were  alike  oflensive  to  his  puritan  brethren,  and  cea- 
troveray  soon  waxed  warm.  Some  logicians,  mors 
tolerant  or  politic  than  the  rest,  attempted  to  reconcila 
the  disputants  by  a  whimsical,  and  not  Tery  intelligibla 
sophism.  They  approved  not,  said  they,  of  persecu- 
ting men  for  conscience*  sake,  but  solely  for  correctiag 
them  for  sinning  against  conscience ;  and  so  not  per* 
scouting,  but  puniahing  heretics.  Williams  was  not  a 
man  who  could  be  imposed  upon  by  words,  or  intimi- 
dated by  threats ;  and  he  accordingly  persevered  in  in 
culcating  his  doctrines  publicly  and  vehemently.  The 
clergy,  after  having  in  vain  endesToared  to  shake  him 
by  argument  and  remonstrance,  at  last  determined  te 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  authority ;  and  the  Geacral 
Court,  after  due  consideration  of  the  case,  passed  sen- 
tence of  banishment  upon  him,  or,  as  they  phrased  it, 
**  ordered  his  removal  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  tht 
court."  Some  of  the  men  in  power  had  determined 
that  he  ahouid  be  sent  to  England ;  but,  when  they  seat 
to  take  him,  they  found  that,  with  his  usual  spirit  of  re- 
solute independence,  he  had  already  departed,  no  ana 
knew  whither,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  people, 
who,  to  uae  their  own  language,  had  gone  with  their 
beloved  pastor  "to  seek  their  providencea."  After 
aome  wandcrintra,  he  pitched  his  tent  at  a  place  to 
which  ho  gave  the  name  of  Providence,  and  there  be- 
came the  founder  and  legialator  of  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island.  There  he  continued  to  rule,  sometimes 
as  the  governor,  and  alwaya  aa  the  guide  and  father  (^ 
the  aettlement,  for  forty -eight  years,  employing  himself 
in  arts  of  kiiidneaa  to  hia  former  enemies,  affording  r^ 
lief  to  the  distressed,  and  offering  an  asylum  to  the  per> 
aecutcd.  The  government  of  hia  colony  was  formed 
on  his  favourite  principle,  that  in  matters  of  faith  and 
worship,  every  citizen  ahouid  walk  according  to  the 
light  of  his  own  conacience,  without  restmint  or  inter* 
ference  from  the  civil  mogistrate.  During  a  vint 
which  Williama  made  to  England,  in  1C43,  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  procuring  a  colonial  charter,  he  published  a 
formal  and  laboured  vindication  of  thia  doctrine,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Bloody  Tenet,  Or,  a  Dialogue  be- 
tween Truth  and  Peace."  In  this  work,  written  with 
hia  uaual  boldness  and  decision,  he  anticipated  moat 
of  the  argumenta  which,  fifty  years  aAer,  attracted  ao 
much  attention,  when  they  were  brought  forward  by 
Locke.  Hia  own  conduct  in  power,  was  in  perferi  ac 
cordance  with  his  apeculative  opiniona;  and  when,  ic 
his  old  age,  the  order  of  hia  little  community  was  dis- 
turbed by  an  irruption  of  Quaker  preachers,  he  com- 
bated them  only  in  pamphlets  and  public  disputations* 
and  contented  himself  with  overwhelming  theii  do» 
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trinet  with  t  torrent  of  learning,  larcawni,  aylloginiia, 
and  puns.* 

Jt  should  also  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of 
Roger  Williams,  that  no  one  of  the  early  colonists, 
without  excepting  William  Penn  himselC  equaled  him 
in  juRticc  and  benevolence  towards  the  Indians.  He 
laboured  incessantly,  and  with  much  success,  to  en- 
lighten and  conciliate  them,  and  by  this  means  acquired 
a  personal  influence  among  them,  which  he  had  fre- 
quently the  enviable  satisfaction  of  exerting  in  behalf 
of  those  who  had  banished  him.  It  is  hot  the  least  re- 
markable or  characteristic  incident  of  his  varied  life, 
that  within  one  year  after  his  exile,  and  while  he  was 
yet  hot  with  controversy,  and  indignant  at  his  wrongs, 
his  first  interference  with  the  affairs  of  his  former  colo- 
ny was  to  protect  its  frontier  settlements  from  an 
Indian  massacre.  From  that  time  forward,  though  he 
was  never  {ermitted  to  return  to  Massachusetts,  he 
was  frec}ueully  employed  by  the  government  of  that 
province  in  negotiations  with  the  Indians,  and  on  other 
business  of  the  highest  importance.  Even  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, in  spite  of  his  steadfast  abhorrence  of  Williams's 
heresy,  seems  to  have  been  touched  with  the  magnani- 
mity and  kindnefs  of  the  man  ;  and  after  having  stig- 
matized him  as  **ihia  infamous  Korah  of  New  Eng- 
land," he  confesses,  a  httle  relucuntly.  that  **  for  the 
forty  yenrs  after  his  exile,  he  acquitted  himself  so 
laudably,  that  many  judicious  people  judged  him  to 
have  had  ihe  root  of  the  mailer  in  him,  during  the  long 
winter  of  his  retirement," 

WILLIAM  PENN  AND  JOHN  LOCKE. 

WiTii  nil  his  goodness  and  gentleness,  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania  was  not  free  from  that  spirit  of  bitter 
controversy  which  prevailed  befoce  his  arrival  in  this 
country,  in  New  England ;  and  the  titles  of  some  of  his 
iracts  are  ax  quaint  and  intemperate  as  those  of  Ma- 
ther and  Williams,  as  for  example,  "A  Brief  Reply  to 
a  Merc  Rhapsody  of  Lies,  Folly,  and  Slander,"  and 
**  An  Answer  to  a  False  and  Foolish  Libel,"  etc.  The 
great  nnnic  of  Locke,  says  Verplanck,  is  associated 
with  that  of  William  Penn,  by  a  double  tie ;  by  his  ce- 
lebrated constitution  for  the  Carolinas,  which  enrols 
him  among  the  earliest  legislators  of  America,  and  by 
•ne  of  those  anecdotes  of  private  friendship  and  mag- 
nanimity, upon  which  the  mind  gladly  reposes,  after 
wandcrin^r  among  the  cold  and  dreary  generalities  of 
history.  During  the  short  period  of  Penn's  influence 
at  the  court  of  James  II.,  he  obtained  from  the  king 
the  promise  of  a  pardon  for  Locke,  who  had  fled  to 
Holland  from  the  persecution  of  the  dominant  party. 
Locke,  though  grateful  to  Penn  for  this  unsolicited 
kindness,  replied  with  a  firmness  worthy  of  the  man 
who  was  destined  to  become  the  most  formidable  ad- 
versary of  tyranny  in  all  its  shapes,  **  that  he  could  not 
accept  a  pardon,  when  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  any 
erime."  Three  years  after  this  occurrence,  the  Stuarts 
were  driven  from  the  throne  of  England  ;  Locke  then 
returned  in  triumph.  At  the  same  time,  the  champions 
of  English  liberty,  to  serve  some  party  object,  pro- 
claimed Penn  a  traitor,  without  the  slightest  ground; 
and  all  his  rights  as  an  Englishman,  and  his  chartered 
privilcres,  were  shamelessly  violated  by  the  very  states- 
men who  hnd  drafted  the  Act  of  Toleration  and  the 
Bill  of  Ri|!h:a.    In  this  season  of  distress  and  deser- 

•  The  title  of  one  of  his  booM  against  George  Fox,  and 
bis  follower,  Burrowes,  is  "  The  Fox  digged  out  of  his  Bur- 
ro wa.** 


tion,  Penn  was  unexpectedly  gratified  by  the  grateftd 
remembrance  of  Locke,  who  now,  in  his  turn,  inter 
ceded  to  procure  a  pardon  ftt>m  the  new  sovereign.  In 
the  pride  of  slandered  irnocence,  Penn  answered,  aa 
Locke  had  formerly  done,  "that  he  had  never  been 
guilty  of  any  crime,  and  could  not,  therefore,  rest 
satisfied  with  a  mode  of  liberation  which  would 
ever  appear  as  a  standing  monument  of  his  guih." 
The  genius  of  Locke  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Watt% 
with  equal  elegance  and  truth,  as  being  **  wide  as  tha 
sea,  calm  as  the  night,  bright  as  the  day :"  still  bia 
mind  appears  to  have  been  deficient  in  that  practical 
sagacity  which  so  happily  tempered  the  enthusiasm  of 
William  Penn.  The  code  of  government  and  lawa 
which  Locke  formed  for  the  Carolinas,  contained  many 
excellent  provisions ;  but  it  was  embarrassed  by  numa' 
reus  and  discordant  subdivisions  of  power,  was  per- 
plexed by  some  impracticable  refinements  in  the  ad- 
ciinistration  of  justice,  and  was,  in  all  respects,  unna- 
cessatily  artificial  and  complicated.  Nevertheless,  H 
is,  remarks  Verplanck,  a  legitimate  subject  of  national 
pride  that  we  can  thus  number  this  virtuous  and  pro 
found  philosopher  among  those  original  legislatora  of 
this  country,  who  gave  to  our  poUtical  character  its  fint 
impulse  and  direction.* 

THE  POETRY  OP  GOVERNOB  WOLCOTT. 
Roger  Wolcott,  a  major-general  at  the  capture  of 
Louisburg,  and  afterward   governor  of  Connecticvtt 
published  a  volume  of  "  Poetical  Meditations"  at  New 
London,  in  1725.    Ills  principal  work  is  **A  Brief 
Account  of  the  Agency  of  the  Honourable  John  Win 
throp.  Esquire,  in  the  Court  of  Ring  Charles  the  Se« 
cond.  Anno  Domini,  1CC2,  when  he  obtained  a  Charter 
for  the  Colony  of  Connecticut"    In  this  he  describea 
a  miracle  by  one  of  Winthrop's  company,  on  the  re* 
turn  voyage. 

The  winds  awhile 
Are  courteous,  and  conduct  tbem  on  their  way. 
To  near  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  sea. 
When  BuiMenly  thrir  pleasant  gales  ibey  change 
For  dismal  storms  that  o'er  the  ocean  range. 
For  faithless  if^olas,  meditating  harms. 
Breaks  up  the  peace,  and  priding  much  in  arms. 
Unbars  the  great  artillery  of  heaven. 
And  at  the  fatal  signal  by  him  given. 
The  cloudy  chariots  threatening  take  the  plains* 
Drawn  by  wiirg'd  steeds  hard  pressing  on  their  reina. 
These  vast  battalions,  in  dire  aspect  raised. 
Start  from  the  barrient— night  with  lightning  biased. 
Whilst  clashing  wheels,  resounding  thunders  crack. 
Strike  mortals  deaf,  and  heavens  astonished  shake. 

Here  the  ship  captain,  in  the  midnight  watch, 
Stamps  on  the  deck,  and  thunders  up  the  hatch; 
And  to  the  mariners  aloud  he  cries, 
"  Now  all  ftom  safe  recumbency  arise : 
All  hands  aloft,  and  stand  well  to  your  tack. 
Engendering  storms  have  clothed  the  sky  with  black; 
Big  tempests  threaten  to  undo  the  world : 
Down  topsail,  let  the  mainsail  soon  be  furl'd : 
Haste  to  the  foresail,  there  take  up  a  reef; 
*Tis  time,  boys,  now  if  ever,  to  be  brief; 
Aloof  for  life ;  let*s  try  to  stem  the  tide. 
The  ship's  much  water,  thus  we  may  not  ride: 
Stand  roomer  then,  let's  nm  before  the  sea. 
That  so  the  ship  may  feel  her  steerage  way ; 
Steady  at  helm !"    Swiftly  along  she  scuds 
Before  the  wind,  and  cuts  the  foaming  suds. 
Sometimes  aloft  she  lifts  her  prow  so  high. 
As  if  she'd  run  her  bovrsprit  through  the  sky ; 

*  The  leadinff  and  nearly  all  the  praetitakl*  prtnei^et  al 
Locke  had  been  sometime  IhaiUar  m  New  EnglaML 
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TiMi  from  th0  ■oBBilt  tbbi  and  Imrries  dowa, 
Ai  tf  ber  way  ware  to  Um  eentre  tikown. 

Ifaaowhile  our  foumlen  ia  Uw  eabia  Mt, 
,  BaAaetiof  OB  their  trua  and  sad  etuta; 
Whilat  holy  Warbam'i  nered  Upt  did  treat 
Aboat  God's  promiees  and  merciM  great. 

Still  more  gif  antic  birttie  spring  from  tlw  doodii 
Whiah  tore  the  tatter*d  canyass  from  the  abnndB, 
And  dreadful  balls  of  lightning  fill  the  air, 
Shot  from  the  hand  of  the  great  Thunderer. 

And  now  a  mighty  sea  the  ship  o'ertakee, 
Which  (kUing  on  the  deck,  the  bulk-head  bfeake; 
The  sailor*  cling  to  ropes,  and  frightened  ay, 
**  The  ship  is  fouuderdd,  we  die  I  we  die  !** 

Thoee  in  the  cabin  beard  the  sailors  screech; 
All  rise,  and  reverend  Warham  do  beseech. 
That  he  would  now  lift  up  to  Heaven  a  aj 
For  preservation  in  extremity. 
He  with  a  (kith  sure  bottom*d  on  the  word 
Of  Him  that  is  of  sea  and  winds  the  Lord, 
His  eyes  lifts  up  to  Heaven,  bis  hands  extends, 
And  fervent  prayers  for  deliverance  sends. 
The  winds  abate,  the  threatening  waves  appease. 
And  a  sweet  calm  si  is  regent  on  the  seas. 
They  blea  the  name  of  their  deliverer. 
Who  now  they  found  a  God  that  heareth  prayer. 

Still  further  westward  on  they  keep  their  way. 
Ploughing  the  pavement  of  the  briny  sea. 
Till  the  vast  ocean  they  had  overpast, 
And  in  Connecticut  their  anchors  cast. 

In  a  speech  to  the  king,  descriptive  of  the  vaUey  of 
Che  Connecticut,  Winthrop 


The  graspy  banks  are  like  a  verdant  bed. 
With  choicest  flowers  all  enameidd. 
O'er  which  the  winged  choristers  do  fly. 
And  wound  the  air  with  wondrous  melody. 
Here  Philomel,  high  perch'd  upon  a  thorn. 
Sings  cheerful  hymns  to  the  approaching  mom. 
The  song  once  set,  each  bird  tunes  up  bis  i3rre. 
Responding  heavenly  music  througb  the  quire.  .... 

Each  plain  is  bounded  at  its  utmost  edge 
With  a  long  chain  of  mountains  in  a  ridge. 
Whose  aaurc  tops  advance  themselves  so  high, 
Tbey  seem  like  pendants  hanging  iu  the  sky. 

In  an  account  of  King  Philip's  wars,  he  tella  how  the 

■oldier— > 

met  his  amorous  dame. 

Whose  eye  had  often  set  his  heart  in  flame. 

Urged  with  the  motives  of  her  love  and  fear, 

She  runs  and  clasps  her  arms  about  her  dear, 

Where,  weeping  on  his  bosom  as  she  lies. 

And  languishing,  on  him  she  sets  her  eyes. 

Till  those  bright  lamps  do  with  her  life  expire, 

And  Uav*  kim  wtittring  in  a  double  fire, 

lo  the  next  page  he  describes  the  rising  of  the  snn-^ 

By  this  Aurora  doth  with  gold  adorn 
The  ever  beauteous  eyelids  of  the  mom ; 
And  burning  Titan  his  exhaustless  rays. 
Bright  in  the  eastern  horison  displays; 
Then  soon  appearing  in  majestic  a%ve, 
Makes  all  the  starry  deities  withdraw ; 
Veiling  their  faces  in  deep  reverence. 
Before  the  throne  of  his  magnificence. 

Wolcott  retired  from  public  life,  after  having  held 
many  honourable  offices,  in  1755,  and  died  in  May, 
1767,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

ALLEN'S  POEM  ON  THE  BOSTON  MASSACRE.      | 

We  have  a  thin  quarto  entitled  **  The  Poem  whicn 
flbe  Cc  nmittee  of  the  town  of  Boston  had  voted  nnani- 
■Mmslj  to  be  published  with  the  late  Oration:  with 


Obeenrationfl  relating  thereto,  togedier 
pertinent  Extracta  from  in 
never  pnbliahed."  It  wae  "{ninted  by  E.  Rondl,  a 
hiaoflice  near  Doctor  Gardiner'a,  in  MarlborooghslreeC 
in  ITTS."  The  anther,  whose  name  waa  James  ADa, 
appeara  to  have  been  a  Royaliat,  but  oa  terms  of  ioti* 
macy  with  the  leading  Whigs  of  the  city,  whom  1m 
contrived  to  keep  in  ignorance  of  fala  real  aentiBieili 
The  poem  was  written  at  Dr.  Warren's  particular  ra- 
(jnest,  and  when  "old  Sam  Adams,"  as  chairman  of 
the  publishing  committee,  carried  to  the  printer  tks 
oration  of  the  Fifth  of  March,  he  was  instructed  to 
have  appear  as  an  appendix  to  that  performance  tUi 
satire^  which  it  is  said  was  receired  in  committee  with 
great  applause.  When  the  proof-aheets  were  examined, 
however,  one  of  the  members  perceived  that  tbey  btd 
been  dnped,  that  the  poem  «*  was  all  a  bite" — that  if 
the  author  was  actuated  by  any  principles,  they  wera 
mischievous— in  fine,  that  he  was  a  strenuous  Tory,  tad 
influenced  alone  by  a  desire  to  serve  the  royal  cssse^ 
as  a  more  close  examination  of  the  **  ingenious  aid 
degant  composition"  before  them  would  show.  Of 
course,  the  committee  rescinded  the  vote  to  print  i^ 
and  it  was  issued  by  Mr.  Russell  on  his  own  accooat 
It  is  in  the  heroic  measure,  and  rather  smoothly  veiii- 
fted,  but  its  irony  is  so  apparent  that  it  aeems  almsst 
incredible  that  such  men  as  Samuel  Adams  and  Joseph 
Warren  ahould  not  have  perceived  ita  object  it  a 
glance.  We  quote  an  apostrophe  to  the  king,  from  lbs 
ninth  page; 

Stay.  Pharaoh,  stay,  that  impious  hand  forbear. 
Nor  tempt  the  genius  of  oar  souls  too  far ; 
IIow  oft,  UngracioasI  in  tJky  thankless  stead 
Mid  scenes  of  death  ear  generous  youth  have  Uedf 
When  the  proud  Gaul  tJky  mightiest  powers  repeli'd. 
And  drove  thy  legions  trembling  from  the  field. 
We  rent  the  laurel  from  the  victor'a  brow. 
And  round  thf  templM  taught  the  wreath  to  grow. 
Say,  when  thy  slaughtered  bands  the  desert  dy'd. 
Where  the  lone  Ohiof  rolls  her  gloomy  tide. 
Whose  dreary  banks  their  wasting  bones  inshrine, 
What  arm  avenged  them?  Thankless  1  was  it  thine f 
But  generous  Valour  scorns  a  boasting  word. 
And  conscious  Virtue  reaps  her  own  reward  I 
Yet  conscious  Virtue  bids  thee  now  to  speak. 
Though  guilty  blushes  kindle  o'er  thy  cheek. 
If  wasting  wars,  and  painful  toils,  at  length. 
Had  drained  our  veins,  and  withered  all  our  strength, 
now  couldst  thou,  cruel,  form  the  base  design. 
And  round  our  necks  the  wreath  of  bonda^  twine  T 
And  if  some  lingering  spirit  roused  to  strife 
Bid  rufiian  Murder  drink  the  dregs  of  life. 
Shall  future  ages  e'er  forget  the  deed  ? 

And  not  for  this  imperious  B n  bleed  ? 

When  comes  that  period  Heaven  predestines  must. 
When  Europe^e  glories  shall  be  whelm'd  in  dust. 
When  e/ur  proud  fleets  the  naval  wreath  shall  weai; 
And  o'er  her  empires  hurl  the  bolts  of  war. 
Unnerved  by  Fate,  the  boldest  heart  shall  fail. 
And  mid  their  guards  auxiliar  kings  grow  pnle. 

In  vain  shall  B n  lift  her  suppliant  eye. 

An  aliened  ofl^pring  feels  no  filial  tie ; 
Her  tears  in  vain  shall  bathe  the  soldiers*  feet — 
Bemcmber,  lMaRA.Ta !  B-et-n^a  crimson'd  street ) 
Whole  hecatombs  of  lives  the  deed  shall  pay. 
And  purge  the  murders  of  that  guilty  day. 

*  Alluding  to  the  taking  of  Ix)uisbunr,  in  2745.  by  Gea. 
Pepperell,  vrith  the  aid  of  a  British  squadron. 

t  From  various  metrical  compositions  \%*ritten  before  ths 
Revolution,  it  appears  that  the  name  Ohio  was  originiJIj 
pronounced  O-yo,  as  in  the  text. 
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KATUANIEL  WARD— HIS  ••  SIMPLE  COBLER  OF 

AGGAWAM." 

Nathaniki.  Ward  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  able,  yet  eccentric  of  the  nonconformiata  who 
came  to  America.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of 
the  established  church,  and  was  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  1595.  After  studying  the  civil  law,  he  tra- 
veled on  the  continent,  and  studied  divinity  at  Heidel- 
berg, under  Pareus,  a  celebrated  Calvinist,  whose  prin- 
ciples he  adopted.  He  was  forbidden  to  preach  on  his 
return  to  England,  and  in  June,  1634,  he  came  to  Ame- 
rica, and  in  the  same  year  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Ipswich,  or  Aggawam,  near  Boston.  His 
health  did  not  long  permit  him  to  continue  in  the  pas- 
toral office,  and  he  was  employed  by  the  colonial  go- 
Temment  in  various  ways  for  several  years.  In  1645, 
be  wrote  the  «*  Simple  Cobler,"  of  which  the  full  title 
is  as  follows : 

**  The  Simple  Cobler  of  Afrgavvam  in  America.  Willing 
to  help  'oicml  his  Native  Country,  lamentably  tattered, 
both  in  the  upper-Leather  and  sole,  with  all  the  honest 
stitches  he  can  take.  And  as  willing  never  to  bee  paid  for 
bis  w(irk.  by  Old  English  wonted  pay.  It  is  his  Trade  to 
fatcli  all  the  year  long,  gratis.  Therefore  I  pray  Gentle* 
■sen  keep  your  ptirses.  By  Theodore  de  la  Guard.  /•  rtbiu 
mrdmi$  me  Unui  tpe,  forti»Mima  qitmqu0  eonniia  iutitrima  naU, 
—Cic.    In  English, 

**  When  bootes  and  shoes  are  tome  up  to  the  lefts, 
Coblers  must  thrust  their  awlcs  up  to  the  hefts. 

"  This  no  time  to  fcare  ApeU«$fntmum: 
AV  ^tor  fn^dtm  uUra  crepidam.^ 

This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  works  written  about 
America;  the  most  quaint  and  pedantic  at  a  period 
when  quaintncss  and  pedantry  were  the  fiishion ;  and 
tbe  most  violent  and  enthusiastic  of  an  age  when  vio- 
lence and  enthusiasm  in  religious  aflairs  were  almost 
miversal.  The  author's  religious  opinions,  says  die 
North  American  Review,  are  on  the  side  of  the  Com- 
monwealth party,  though  he  professes  great  loyalty  to 
the  King ;  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  xealous  puritan ; 
and  with  willingness  to  concede  whatever  is  *'  indiffer- 
eni  ,***  he  is  the  stubborn  advocate  of  the  most  violent 
intolerance  and  relentless  persecution. 

The  eitracts  which  we  select  will  give  an  idea  of  hit 
principles  and  style.  We  quote,  in  the  first  place, 
firom  that  p>ortion  of  the  **  Simple  Cobler"  which  treats 
of  religious  toleration : 

*  Here  is  lately  brought  us  an  extract  of  a  Magna 
ChartOt  so  called,  compiled  between  the  Sub-planters 
of  a  West-Indian  Island ;  whereof  the  first  Article  of 
constipulation,  firmly  provides  free  stable-room  and 
litter  for  all  kinde  of  consciences,  be  they  never  so 
dirty  or  jadish  ;  making  it  actionable,  yea,  treasonable, 
to  disturbc  any  man  in  his  Religion,  or  to  discommend 
it,  whatever  it  be.  Wee  are  very  sorry  to  see  such 
professed  profanencsse  in  English  Professors,  as  in- 
dustriously to  lay  their  Religious  Foundations  on  the 
mine  of  true  Religion ;  which  strictly  binds  every  con- 
■eience  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  Truth :  to  preserve 
enity  of  spirit,  faith  and  Ordinances,  to  be  all  like- 
■inded,  of  one  accord;  every  man  to  take  his  brother 
into  his  Christian  care :  to  stand  fast  with  one  spirit, 
with  one  mind,  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel:  and  by  no  meanes  to  permit  Heresies  or 
erroneous  opinions :  But  God  abhorring  such  loath- 
some beverages,  hath  in  his  righteous  judgement  blast- 
ed that  entcrprize,  which  might  otherwise  have  proe- 
3* 


pered  well,  for  ought  I  know ;  I  presume  their  case  is 
generally  knowne  ere  this. 

"If  the  devill  might  have  his  free  option,  I  believe 
he  would  ask  nothing  else,  but  liberty  to  enfranchise 
all  false  Religions,  and  to  embondage  the  true;  nor 
should  he  need :  It  is  mucl^  to  bee  feared,  that  laze 
Tolerations  upon  State  pretences  and  planting  necessi- 
ties, will  be  the  next  subtle  Stratagem  he  will  spread, 
to  distate  the  Truth  of  God  and  supplant  the  peace  of 
the  Churches.  Tolerations  in  things  tolerable,  exqui- 
sitely drawn  out  by  the  lines  of  the  Scripture,  and 
pensill  of  the  Spirit,  are  the  sacred  fkvoors  of  Truth, 
the  due  latitudes  of  Love,  the  faire  Compartiments  of 
Christian  fhitemity :  but  irregular  dispensations,  dealt 
forth  by  the  facilities  of  men,  are  the  frontiers  of  er- 
rour,  the  redoubts  of  Schisme,  the  perillous  irritaments 
of  camall  and  spirituall  enmity. 

**  My  heart  hath  naturally  detested  foure  things :  Tbe 
standing  of  the  Apocrypha  in  the  Bible ;  Forrainers 
dwelling  in  my  Countrey,  to  crowd  our  native  Subjects 
into  the  comers  of  the  Earth;  Alchymized  coines; 
Tolerations  of  divers  Religions,  or  of  one  Religion  in 
segregant  shapes :  He  that  willingly  assents  to  the  last, 
if  he  examines  his  heart  by  day-light,  his  conscience 
will  tell  him,  he  is  either  an  Atheist,  or  an  Ueretique, 
or  an  Hypocrite,  or  at  best  a  captive  to  some  lu»» 
Poly-piety  is  the  greatest  impiety  in  the  world.  True 
Religion  is  Ignis  prcUuioniSt  which  doth  congregars 
homogenea  ^  stgregare  heterogtnea. 

'*  Not  to  tolerate  things  meerly  indifferent  to  weak 
censciences,  argues  a  conscience  too  strong :  pressed 
unifoimity  in  these,  causes  much  disunity :  To  tolerate 
more  than  indifferents,  is  not  to  deale  indifferently  with 
God ;  He  that  doth  it,  takes  his  Scepter  out  of  his  hand, 
and  bids  him  stand  by.  Who  hath  to  doe  to  institute 
Religion  but  God.  The  power  of  all  Religion  and 
Ordinancei^  lies  in  their  purity:  their  purity  in  their 
simplicity :  then  are  mixtures  pernicious.  J  lived  in  a 
City,  where  a  Papist  preached  in  one  Church,  a  Lu- 
theran in  another,  a  Calvinist  in  a  third ;  a  Lutheran 
one  part  of  the  day.  a  Calvinist  the  other,  in  the  same 
pulpit :  the  Religion  of  that  place  was  but  motly  and 
meagre,  their  affections  Leopardlike. 

'*  If  the  whole  Creature  should  conspire  to  doe  the 
Creator  a  mischiefe,  or  offer  him  an  insolency,  it  would 
be  in  nothing  more,  that  in  erecting  untruths  against  his 
Truth,  or  by  sophisticaling  his  Truths  with  humane 
medleyes ;  the  removing  of  some  one  iota  in  Scripture, 
may  draw  out  all  tlie  life,  and  traverse  all  the  Truth  of 
the  whole  Bible ;  but  to  authorise  an  untruth,  by  a  To> 
leration  of  State,  is  to  build  a  Sconce  against  the  walls 
of  heaven,  to  batter  God  out  of  his  Chaire :  To  tell  a 
practicall  lye,  is  a  great  sin,  but  yet  transient ;  but  to 
set  up  a  Theoricall  untruth,  is  to  warrant  every  lye 
that  lies  from  its  root  to  the  top  of  every  branch  it 
hath,  which  are  not  a  few.*' 

Concerning  tolerations,  he  ftkuher  asserts-— 

**  He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate  any  Religion,  or  discre- 
pant way  of  Religion,  besides  his  own,  uniesse  it  be  in 
matters  meerly  indifferent,  either  doubts  of  his  own, 
or  is  not  sinceie  in  it. 

"  He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate  any  unsound  Opinion, 
that  his  own  may  also  be  tolerated,  the  ugh  never  so 
sound,  will  for  a  need  hang  Gods  Bible  at  the  Devils 
girdle." 

Again  he  says— 

«*lf  the  Sute  of  England  shall  either  willmgly  T»> 
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Affate,  or  MreaUy  connive  at  micb  Counet,  the  Church 
of  that  Kingdom  will  sooner  become  the  DeTillt  Dan- 
cing-Schoole,  then  Godf-Temple ;  The  Civill  8ute  a 
Beare-gardon,  then  an  Exchange  .*  The  whole  Realme 
a  Pais  base,  then  an  England,  And  what  pity  it  is, 
that  that  Country  which  hath  been  the  Staple  of  Truth 
to  all  Cbristendome,  should  now  become  the  Aviary 
of  Errors  to  the  whole  World,  lot  every  fearing  heart 
judge. 

*'  It  is  said  Opinionists  are  many,  and  strong,  that  de 
maU  Vtre«,  that  it  is  turbata  rtapublioat  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it,  but  more  sorry,  if  despondency  of  minde  ahall 
cause  the  least  tergiversation  in  Gods  Worthies,  who 
have  received  such  pledges  of  his  presence  in  their 
Ute  Counsels  and  Conflicts.  It  is  not  thousands  of 
,  Opinionists  that  can  pinion  his  Everlasting  armes,  I 
can  hardly  beleeve  there  is  a  greater  unbeleever  then 
my  Selfc,  yet  1  can  verily  beleeve  that  the  God  of 
Truth  will  in  a  short  time  scatter  them  all  like  smoake 
before  the  wind.  I  confesse  I  am  troubled  to  see  Men 
■0  over-troubled  about  them ;  I  am  rather  glad  to  heare 
the  Devill  is  breaking  up  house  in  England,  and  remo- 
ving somewhither  else,  give  him  leave  to  sell  all  his 
rags,  and  odde-ends  by  the  out-cry ;  and  let  his  petty 
Chapmen  make  their  Market  while  they  may,  upon 
my  poore  credit  it  will  not  last  long. 

**An  easie  head  may  soon  demonstrate,  that  the  pro- 
mentioned  Planters,  by  Tolerating  all  Religions^  had 
immazed  themselves  in  the  most  intolerable  confusions 
and  inextricable  thraldomes  the  world  ever  heard  of.  I 
am  perswadcd  the  Devill  himselfe  waa  never  willing 
with  their  proceedings,  for  feare  it  would  breake  his 
wind  and  wits  to  attend  such  a  Province.  I  speak  it 
seriously  according  to  my  meaning.  How  all  Religions 
should  enjoy  their  Liberty,  Justice  its  due  regularity, 
Civill  cohabitation  morall  honesty,  in  one  and  the  same 
Jurisdiction,  is  beyond  the  Artique  of  my  comprehen- 
sion. If  the  whole  conclave  of  Hell  can  so  compro- 
mise exadverse  and  diumetricall  contradictions,  as  to 
compolitize  such  a  muUimonstrous  maufrey  of  hetero- 
clytes  and  quicquidiibets  quietly;  I  trust  I  may  say 
with  all  humble  reverence,  they  can  doe  more  then  the 
Senate  of  Heaven.  My  modus  loquendi  pardoned;  I 
intirely  wish  much  welfare  and  more  wisdom  to  that 
Plantotion." 

How  strange  to  reason,  how  natural  to  human  na- 
ture, that  men  who  had  been  driven  by  persecution 
from  their  native  country,  should  have  in  their  turn  be- 
come persecutors,  and  doom  the  bodies  of  those  who 
differ  from  them  to  the  rack,  as  well  as  their  souls  to 
eternal  perdition. 

Cotton  Mather  says  of  the  "  Simple  Cobler,"  that 
"  It  demonstrated  its  author  to  be  a  subtile  statesman.** 
We  give  a  few  paragraphs,  in  which  his  political  prin- 
ciples are  exhibited — 

'*  Wee  hcarc  that  Majettoi  Imperii  hath  challenged 
Solus  Populi  into  the  field ;  the  one  fighting  for  Prero- 
gatives, the  other  defending  Liberties :  Were  I  a  Con- 
stable biirce  enough,  I  would  set  one  of  them  by  the 
heeles  to  keep  both  their  hands  quiet;  I  meane  onely 
m  a  pairc  of  Stocks,  made  of  sound  Reason,  hand- 
somely fitted  for  the  legges  of  their  Understanding. 

**  If  Salus  Populi  began,  surely  it  was  not  that  Solus 
Pcptdi  which  I  left  in  England:  that  Salus  Populi  was 
as  mannerly  a  Salus  Populi  as  need  bee :  if  I  bee  not 
much  deceived,  that  Scdus  Populi  sufier'd  its  nose  to 


be  held  to  the  Grindstone,  till  it  was  almost  ground  li 
the  gristles ;  and  yet  grew  never  the  sharps  for  oaghl 
I  could  diaceme;  What  was,  beibre  the  world  wai 
made,  I  leave  to  better  Antiquarioa  than  myself;  but  I 
thinke,  since  the  world  began,  it  waa  never  storyed 
that  Salus  PcpuU  began  with  MajeatoM  Imperii,  wokms 
MnQeUoM  Jwtperif&rsH  unharbour'd  it,  and  hunted  it  to 
a  stand,  and  then  it  must  either  turn  head  and  live,  or 
turn  taile  and  dye :  but  more  have  benne  storyed  on  die 
other  hand  than  MajesUu  Imperii  is  willing  to  bear:  I 
doubt  not  but  Majestas  lu^terU  knows,  that  Commoa* 
wealths  cost  as  much  the  making  as  Crownes;  and  if 
they  bee  well  made,  would  yet  outsell  an  illfaahioaed 
Crown,  in  any  Market  overt,  even  in  SmithJUid,  if  they 
could  be  well  vouched.  But  Precea  ^  lAukryw^St  an 
the  peoples  weapons :  so  are  Swords  and  Pistola,  wka 
God  and  Parliaments  bid  them  Arme.  Prayers  sad 
Teares  are  good  weapons  for  them  that  have  notkisf 
but  knees  and  eyes ;  but  most  men  are  made  with  teetk 
and  nailes;  onely  they  must  neither  scratch  for  Liber 
ties,  nor  bite  Prerogatives,  they  hare  wept  and  prajed 
as  God  would  have  them.  If  Subjects  must  fight  lor 
their  Kings  against  other  Kingdomes,  when  their  Kiags 
will;  I  know  no  reason,  but  they  may  fight  agaiiit 
their  Kings  for  their  own  Sangdomes,  when  PBrli»> 
ments  say  they  may  and  must :  but  Parliaments  mart 
not  say  they  must,  till  God  sayes  they  may.** 

His  address  to  the  King,  towards  whom  he  vras  veiy 
bitter,  is  bold  and  insulting,  though  he  professes  grest 
loyalty  and  reverence.  The  following  is  ont  of  tbs 
concluding  paragraphs  of  the  address. 

''Sir  you  may  now  please  to  discover  your  Selff 
where  you  please ;  I  trust  I  have  not  indangered  yea 
I  presume  your  Eare-guard  will  keep  farre  enough  froa 
you  what  ever  J  have  said :  be  it  so,  I  have  dischaiged 
my  du^,  let  them  look  to  theirs.  If  my  tongue  should 
reach  your  eares,  which  I  little  hope  for ;  Let  it  bi 
once  said ;  the  great  King  of  great  Britaine,  tooke  ad* 
vise  of  a  simple  Cobler,  yet  luch  a  Cobler,  as  will  not 
exchange  either  his  blood  or  his  pride,  with  any  Shoo- 
moker  or  Tanner  in  your  Realme,  nor  with  any  of  your 
late  Bishops  which  have  flattered  you  thus  in  peeces: 
J  would  not  speake  thus  in  the  ears  of  the  worU, 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Presse  for  all  the  plunder 
*your  plunderers  have  pillaged ;  were  it  not  somewhat 
to  abate  your  Royall  indignation  toward  a  loyall  Sulh 
ject ;  a  Subject  whose  heart  hath  beene  long  rarbona 
deed,  des  veniam  vcrbor  in  flames  of  afiection  towards 
you.  Your  Migesty  knows  or  may  know,  time  was, 
when  I  did,  or  would  have  done  you  a  better  peece  of 
service,  then  all  your  Troopes  and  Regiments  are  now 
doing.  Should  J  he^any  Gentleman  that  follows  you 
of  my  yeares,  say  hee  loves  you  better  than  I,  if  il 
were  lawfull,  I  would  sweare  by  my  Sword,  he  said 
more  than  his  sword  would  make  good.*' 

The  Simple  Cobler  had  a  pious  horror  of  bedecked 
ladies,  and  discourses  of  them  in  the  following  quaint 
manner : 

**  Should  I  not  keepe  promise  in  speaking  a  little  to 
Womens  fashions,  they  would  take  it  unkindly ;  I  was 
loath  ti  pester  better  matter  with  such  stufle ;  I  rather 
thought  it  meet  to  let  them  stand  by  themselves,  like 
the  Qua  Oenus  in  the  Grammar,  being  Deficients,  or 
Redundauts,  not  to  be  brought  under  any  Rule :  I  shall 
therefore  moke  bold  for  this  once,  to  boirow  a  little  of 
their  loose  tongued  Liberty,  and  mispend  a  wosd  or 
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•  ■poo  ibeir  loDg-wuled,  bDl  ibort-duned  puiaaca: 
inla  «■<  or  mj  alirnip  will  doe  no  huinik 

"  RidtiUem  dirtn  veritm,  juid  prohibit  t 

Thai  L*ii(ua|C  be  ndipiid  to  iba  Tlcaw. 
Ha  ItHi  ro  Pirrou  ipnlu,  muiL  pinMlie : 
fla  ibat  iniinicu  a  fbnle.  naj  act  Ik'  unnia*. 

•  It  ia  knowD  mora  tban  CDOagh,  that  I  am  DMtliet 
|«d,  nor  Cinick,  lo  Ibe  due  bnteij  of  tbe  tnia  Gen- 
:  If  ■nj'  man  mialika  a  bull]'  uoDg  droaaock  mora 
n  I.  lei  him  take  bei  Tor  bia  libour:  I  boDOur  tha 
ioun  ibat  can  hoDour  ber  aetra  with  her  altirai  i 
)d  T«t  alwayct  dcMriea  a  Cut  Hargeai ;  I  am  Dot 
ich  offeadcd  if  1  aae  a  trimme,  lar  Inmmer  than  ibe 
il  wean  ii :  io  a  word,  wbaieier  Cbriaiiaiii^  or  Ci- 
Itj  will  allow.  I  can  aflonl  with  Landm  meaaura  i 
;  when  I  bears  a  nugipnona  Gentledame  inqain 
mt  drcii  ihe  Queen  ii  in  tbia  week :  what  Iba  nudiua- 
tiaa  faabion  or  tha  Court!  I  meane  the  rerj  new- 

:  wilh  egge  la  be  in  il  in  itl  baale,  what  erer  it  be; 
M>k  at  her  a*  the  *erj  ginard  of  a  irifle,  Ibe  product 
a  quarter  of  a  typbct,  the  epiloma  or  Dotbing,  Bltar 
b«  hickt,  if  abee  wen  of  a  kickaUe  aubatance,  ibaa 
hv  bononr-d  or  bnmour'd. 

'  To  apeak  moderaiclf .  I  trul j  confeaae.  it  ia  bejond 
I  kan  of  mj  undeiauinding  to  conceire.  how  Unae 
■MB  ahould  hate  an;  irue  grace,  or  Tahiable  teilae. 
It  ham  ao  liitle  wit,  aa  to  diafignre  tbemaaliea  wilh 

•  loielj  luilre,  bul  tranaclouta  them  into  gaol  bar- 
Mil  UI-ahapen-ahoiieD-abeli-Gih.  Egyptian  Hjerogljr- 
iCha,  or  al  Ihe  beal  iolo  French  Auna  of  Ihe  paaUrj, 
kk  a  proper  Engliih  woman  aboukl  aeorne  wilh  her 
da  I  it  ii  no  mart  ell  ibej  wean  dnilea  on  the  hiodor 
t  of  their  beada,  hating  nothing  aa  il  aaeua  in  the 
»1iart,  but  a  few  Sqniirila  braina  to  help  tbem  lliak 
m  iU-faTOr'd  faabion  lo  aoolhat. 

kaaa  whimm'  Crawn'd  aheaa,  tbua  baUoB-aaaj'Ing 

I  amply  tbiu  [rfiin'ri  abeila.  and  Oddlint  KIta. 

'The  Ter<r  troolilera  and  imporeriaber*  of  mankiod, 


aa  haidlr  foibesr 

0  commend  lo  the  world  a  aaj- 

•TaLadjIimg* 

ril.  1  know  no>  wb 

ere  abee  found  il.  bat  it  ia  phqr  il 

addbeto.!. 

ba  Worn  il  full  of  tare,  much  like  unto  a  teibUe: 

imn  and  can,  and 

an  ind  IrouM 

'TbeVeraeaareeT 

n  enough  for  auch  odde  pegma'a. 

umakem;>ciroa 

eke  at  any  time,  with  coDijiaring 

dailing  iplender 

adredgoo<dom.wb 

1  debauched.     Wee 

hire  about  Rtb  or  aii  of  Ihcm 

o»r  Colony:  if  I 

ro  any  of  them  accidentally.  1 

mot  clean  ao  my  ph 

naie  orthem  for  a  moneth  after. 

widdower  almoal  Iweire  yearei. 

ng  out  of  their  bood-bolea  for  « 


ir  Ciiy-D 


nine  Taylon  make  a  man ;  il  wera  well  if  ni 
could  make  a  woman  lo  her  minde  ;  if  Tayion  ware 
men  iodeed,  well  fumlahed  hut  wilh  meer  motall  prin- 
ciidoi, ibey  wonid  diadain  lobe  led  about  likeApeii,bf 

fur  mon  tbal  hare  bonea  in  tbem.  to  apend  their  liiea 
in  nioUef  lldla.caaec  for  flililona  women!  phanaiea; 
>vhich  ire  the  Teiy  pcltitoea  of  lafirmilj,  Ihe  gyUeB 
(ir  pcrquiaquiUaa  toyea.  I  am  ao  cbariiaUe  to  think, 
that  moat  of  that  mynery  woah)  worke  the  cheerfnilet 
'while  they  lire,  if  ibey  migbt  bee  well  diacharged  of 
ilic  ijring  alaveiy  of  mia-^ring  women:  it  ia  no  lilile 
l.ib-iur  lo  be  codliDually  potting  np  Engliah-wonan  into 
(lui  londiab  eaake* :  who  if  they  be  not  ahiAed  anew, 
cnci'  m  a  few  monelh*.  grow  too  aowra  1^  their  Hoa. 
bond!,  WbU  thii  Trade  will  anawer  for  ihemaelTea 
when  Ged  ahall  lake  meaaare  of  Taylon  eoniciencea 
ia  beyond  my  ikill  to  imagine.  There  waa  a  lime 
when— 

~  The  loralni  of  tb«  Bad-Boat  with  Iba  White, 

Dkl  aet  our  ENala  into  a  Diinaak  ptifht. 

-  Bul  DDW  onr  Roaea  are  turned  lo  Flore  dt  lica, 

to  Tolipa.  oar  Gilliflowera  to  Dayiea, 

a,  to  an   indenominable  Qunmalry  of 

iteaa'd  thing*.    Hee  that  maket  Coalei  for  Iha 

Kloone,  bad  need  lake  meaanre  erery  noone;  and  ba 

Ihdt  makea  for  women,  o  oflen,  to  keepe  tbem  from 

"I  biTB  often  heard  dJTera  Ladiee  lent  loud  femt- 
nine  romplainta  of  the  weariaome  Tarietiea  and  cbarp 
aHo  cbangea  of  Ikihioni:  I  marfoll  ihemicliea  pre- 
frrra  not  a  Bill  of  redreaae.  I  wovU*  Eiia  I^iea 
wouM  lead  the  Ckart,  tor  the  honour  of  Ibeir  Coun^ 
and  penona ;  or  rather  tfae  thrice  honourable  Ladiea 
at  the  Coon,  whom  il  beal  beaeemea:  who  may  wet 
liriiiuine  of  a  La  Aoy  It  Hnil  from  our  aober  Kiag.  «■ 
Lri  ."^ttgnain  ont  AuinlHt  IVom  our  prudent  Peeta.. 
and  the  like  AMnlua  ftom  our  conaideraie,  1  dan  nub 
say  wife-wome  Commona:  who  t  beleete  had  miichi 
tiihcr  paaae  one  auch  Bill,  than  pay  ao  man;  Tafk>rii 
Ililli  oa  they  are  forced  to  doe. 

'-  Moal  dear*  and  unparallerd  Ladie*.  ba  pleaaed  loi 
attempt  it:  aayoo  baie  the  precellencj  of  Ihe  women. 
of  the  world  lor  beauty  and  l^aturej  lo  taauma  tboi 
honour  to  giTe,  and  not  take  Law  from  any.  in  matlar* 

yoiirialieaunanimoaaly.Idareaay.lbey.tbal  moil  in- 
niic.  will  leaat  repent.  Whatgrealar  honour  can  jou 
Honura  deaira,  then  to  baUd  aPiamootory  preaideal  Is. 
all  rutaigna  Lediea,to  deaerre aoenunently  at  the  handa. 
ul'  nil  tbe  Engliab  Gentry  preaeet and  to  come.  aM  «>, 
Foiifuie  Ihe  opinion  of  all  the  wiae  man  in  the  wodd;. 
» II"  iieier  thougbt  it  poaaible  (or  womea  lo  doe  at 


antry  for  a  jokc'rellow :  but  when  I  coniider  hciw  ' 
men  there  baie  Iripe-wifed  Ibcmaclici  with  their 
llmenti,  I  hayo  no  heart  to  the  royage,  lead  their 
■eoni  abape*  and  Ihe  Sea,  should  work  too  anri-ly  | 
m  my  atomach.  T  apeak  aadly  i  me  Ibinkea  il  ahouLd 
ake  tha  heirte*  of  Engliihmen  to  aee  ao  inany  good-  '■ 
Ci|tiak-wflmen  impriaoned  In  French  Cagea,  peer-  | 


'any  man  think  I  hare  apoken  rather  merrily  thia 
lily  he  ia  much  mittaken.  I  hare  wriiien  what  1 

liL  I  confeue  I  •eer'd  my  tongue  to  tbia  kindft. 
'nguage  dt  imdutiria  tbongh  onwillingly.  auppo- 
UthaCnunlleaanJ  ■UrHjif  mi>Undk>Ta  kail  wan 


Sl,a~-' 
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■JBf  tbote  I  fpeak  to  are  iwcapable  of  grare  and  ratio- 
Bali  argumenta. 

**  I  deaire  all  Ladiea  and  Gentlewomen  to  anderttand 
chat  all  thia  while  I  intend  not  aach  aa  through  necea- 
aai7  modesty  to  aTojrd  morose  aingulahtjr,  follow  faab* 
ioaa  slowly,  a  flight  shot  or  two  oC  shewing  by  their 
moderation,  that  they  rather  draw  countermont  with 
their  hearts,  then  put  on  by  their  ezamplea. 

**  I  point  my  pen  only  against  the  light-heel*d  beaglea 
chat  lead  the  chase  so  fast,  that  they  run  all  cifility  out 
of  breath,  against  these  Ape-headed  puUeta,  which  in- 
fant Antique  foole-langlea,  meerly  for  fashion  and 
BOfelty  sake. 

'In  a  word,  if  I  begin  once  to  declaime  against  Iksh- 
imis,  let  men  and  women  look  well  about  them,  there 
ia  aomewhat  in  the  buaincsse ;  I  confesse  to  the  world, 
I  ne?er  had  grace  enough  to  be  strict  in  that  kinde ;  and 
of  late  years,  I  have  found  syrrope  of  pride  very  whole* 
•ome  in  a  due  Dof,  which  makes  mee  keep  such  store 
of  that  drugge  by  me,  that  if  any  body  comes  to  me 
for  a  question*full  or  two  about  fashions,  they  never 
complain  of  me  for  giying  them  hard  measure,  or  aa- 
4er-weight. 

"But  I  addresse  my  self  to  those  who  can  both  hear 

and  UKUkd  "all  if  they  pleaae :  I  seriously  feare,  if  the 

pious  Parliament  doe  not  finde  a  time  to  state  fatthions, 

aa  ancient  Parliaments  have  done  in  some  part.  God 

will  hardly  flnde  a  time  to  state  Religion  or  Peace. 

They  are  the  surquedryes  of  pride,  the  wantonnessc 

•f  kllenesse,  provoking  sins,  the  certain  prodromies  of 

tasnred  judgement,  Zcpk.  1.  7,  8. 

\     '*  It  ia  beyond  all  account,how  many  Gcnttcmens  and 

Cittaens  estates  are  deplumed  by  their  feather-headed 

wives,  what  useful!  aupplies  the  pannage  of  England 

would  afford  other  Countries,  what  rich  retumes  to  it 

■elfe,  if  it  were  not  s1ic*d  out  into  male  and  female 

Aipperies :  and  what  a  multitude  of  misimploy'd  hands, 

joight  be  better  improved  in  some  more  manly  Manu- 

Actures  for  the  publique  weale;  it  is  not  easily  credi- 

l>le,  what  may  be  said  of  the  preterpluralitics  of  Tay- 

iors  in  London :  I  have  hoard  an  honest  man  say,  that 

mot  long  since  there  were  numbered  between  Temple* 

4arre  and  Charing-CroMe^  eight  thousand  of  that  Trade: 

Set  it  be  conjectured  by  that  proportion  how  many  there 

Jire  in  and  about  London,  and  in  all  England,  they  will 

Jippeare  to   be  very  numerous.      If  the  Parliament 

"Would  please  to  mend  women,  which  their  Ilusbanda 

*dare  not  doe,  there  need  not  so  many  men  to  make  and 

imend  as  there  are.    I  hope  the  present  dolefuU  estate 

•of  the  Rcalme,  will  perswadc  more  strongly  to  some 

considerate  course  herein,  than  1  now  can. 

'*  Knew  I  how  to  bring  it  in,  I  would  speak  a  word  to 
flong  haire,  whereof  I  will  say  no  more  but  this :  if  God 
proves  not  such  a  Barbor  to  it  as  he  threatens,  unlesae 
It  be  amended.  Eta.  7.  SO.  before  tlie  Peace  of  the 
"State  and  Church  be  well  setlcd,  then  let  my  prophesie 
%e  acomod,  as  a  sound  minde  scorns  the  ryot  of  that 
«in,  and  more  it  needs  not  If  those  who  are  tearmed 
!Rattle-head8  and  Impuritans,  would  take  up  a  Resolu- 
tion to  begin  in  moderation  of  haire,  to  the  just  reproach 
of  those  that  are  called  Puritans  and  Round- heads,  I 
would  honour  their  manlinesse,  as  much  as  the  others 
godlinesKC,  so  long  as  I  knew  what  man  or  honour 
■leant:  tf  neither  can  find  a  Barbours  shop,  let  them 
«iitBe  in.  to  PmL  6a  SI.  Jrr.  7.  29.  1  Cor,  11.  14.  if  it 
fcethons^ht  no  wisdome  in  men  to  distinguish  them- 
in  the  field  by  the  Scisaers,  let  it  bee  thought  no 


ii\iQatice  in  God,  not  to  diatinguiah  them  by  the  Swoit. 
I  had  rather  God  ahould  know  me  by  my  aobriety,ikM 
mine  enemy  not  know  me  by  my  vanity.  He  is  ill 
kept,  that  ia  kept  by  hia  owne  atn.  A  abort  promise  is 
a  farre  safer  gvard  than  a  long  lock :  it  ia  an  ill  distiao* 
tion  which  God  ia  loth  to  looke  at,  and  hia  Angels  can- 
not know  hia  Samta  by.  Though  it  be  oot  the  mark  of 
the  Beaat,  yet  it  may  be  the  mark  of  a  beast  prepared 
to  slaughter.  I  am  aare  men  use  not  to  wcare  sack 
manea ;  I  am  alao  sure  Souldiers  use  to  weare  otkr 
raarkleta  or  notadoes  in  time  of  battel!." 

The  following  ia  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  paritf 
of  manners  in  the  early  state  of  the  Colony. 

'*  I  would  my  akill  would  werve  also,  aa  weB  as  mj 
heart,  to  trandate  Prince  Rwpert,  for  hia  Qneen4M> 
then  sake,  EUz:  a  aecond.  Miameane  me  noL  I 
have  had  him  in  mine  armea  when  he  waa  younger,  I 
wish  I  had  htm  there  now :  if  I  miatake  not,  bee  pra* 
mised  then  to  be  a  good  Prince,  bat  I  doobt  be  hidb 
forgot  it:  if  I  thoncht  he  would  not  be  angry  with  b^ 
I  would  pray  hard  to  his  Maker,  to  make  him  a  rifhl 
Roundhead,  a  wise-hearted  Palatine,  a  thanklbll  naals 
the  Rngliflh ;  to  forj»ive  all  his  sinnea.  viid  at  length  Is 
save  his  soule,  nnthwithstanding  all  his  God-daauM 
mee'n :  yrt  I  nia)  doe  him  wnmg,  I  am  not  certaine  ksa 
nftpth  thnt  oath;  I  wish  no  man  else  would.  I  dareity 
the  Devills  dare  not.  I  thank  God  I  have  lived  ia  a 
Colony  of  ininy  thousand  English  almoat  theae  twaht 
yearen.  am  held  a  very  sociable  man  ;  yet  I  may  ona- 
stdcr.itely  say,  I  never  heani  but  one  Oath  awome,  aor 
never  saw  one  man  dninke,  nor  ever  heard  of  thiea 
women  Adulteresses,  in  all  this  time,  that  I  can  call  to 
minde:  If  these  sinnes  bee  amongst  as  privily,  the 
Lord  heale  us,  I  would  not  bee  understood  to  boast  ef 
our  innocency ;  there  is  no  cause  I  should,  our  hearts 
may  be  bad  enough,  and  our  lives  much  better.** 

One  extract  from  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  ia  se* 
lected  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  style,  aad 
another  to  show  to  what  horrible  cruelty  religions  in- 
tolerance impels  those,  who  have  the  power  to  pers^ 
cute. 

*'  Goe  on  hrave  Englishmen,  in  the  name  of  God,  ga 
Ml  prosperously,  because  of  Truth  and  Righteousness. 
Tee  that  have  the  Cause  of  Religion,  the  life  of  your 
Kingdome  and  of  all  the  good  that  ia  in  it  in  your 
hands :  Goe  on  undauntedly :  As  you  are  Called  aad 
Choaen,  so  be  faithfuU :  Yee  fight  the  battells  of  the 
Lord,  bee  neither  deaidious  nor  perfidious :  You  serve 
the  King  of  Kings,  who  stiles  you  his  heavenly  Regi- 
ments:- Consider  well,  what  impregnable  fighting  it  is 
in  heaven,  where  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  your  Generall, 
his  Angells,  your  Colunclls,  the  Stars,  your  fellow- 
aouldiers,  his  Saints,  your  Oratours,  his  Promises,  your 
victuallers,  his  Truth,  your  Trenches;  where  Dnuns 
are  Harps,  Trumpets  joyful  sounds ;  your  Ensigncs, 
Christs  Banners;  where  your  weapons  and  armour  are 
apirituall,  therefore  irresisiable,  therefore  impiercable; 
where  Sunne  and  wind  cannot  disadvantage  you,  yoa 
are  above  them,  where  hell  it  selfe  cannot  hurt  yoOi 
where  your  swords  are  furhushed  and  sharpened,  by 
him  that  made  their  metall,  where  your  wounds,  art 
bound  up  with  the  oyle  of  a  good  Causo,  w  here  your 
blood  runnes  into  the  veynes  of  Christ,  where  sudden 
death  is  present  martyrdome  and  life ;  your  funeralls 
resurrections ;  your  honour,  glory ;  where  your  widowa 
and  babea  are  received  into  perpetuall  pensions ;  your 
Bamea  listed  among  Davids  Worthiea;  where  ycm 
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loMM  are  greatest  gainea;  and  where  yoa 
leave  tue  troubles  of  warre,  to  lye  downe  in  dowaj 
beds  of  eternall  rest 

"  What  good  will  it  doe  jroa,  deare  Coantfymen,  to 
liv«  without  lives,  to  ei^ioy  Engkmd  without  the  God 
of  Englanit  your  Kingdome  without  a  Parliameat, 
your  Parliament  without  power,  your  Liberties  with- 
out stalnlity,  your  Lawes  without  Justice,  your  honours 
without  vertue,  your  beings  without  tranquility,  your 
wiTOf  without  honesty,  your  children  without  morality, 
your  senrants  without  civili^,  your  lands  without  pro- 
priety, your  goods  without  immunity,  the  Gospel  with- 
out salvation,  your  Churches  without  Ministery,  your 
Ministers  without  piety,  and  all  you  have  or  can  have, 
with  more  teares  and  bittemesse  of  heart,  than  all  you 
hare  and  shall  have  will  sweeten  or  wipe  away  f 

"Goe  on  therefore  Renowned  Gentlemen,  frll  on 
resolvedly,  till  your  hands  cleave  to  your  swords,  your 
•words  to  your  enemies  hearts,  your  hearts  to  victory, 
yoar  victories  to  triumph,  your  triumphs  to  the  ever- 
lasting  praise  of  him  that  hath  given  you  Spirits  to 
ofler  your  selves  willingly,  and  to  jeopard  your  lives 
Oi  high  periUs,  for  his  Name  and  service  sake. 

■'And  Wee  your  Brethren,  though  we  necessarily 
abide  beyond  Jcrdan,  and  remaine  on  the  American 
8ea-coasts,  will  send  up  Armies  of  prayers  to  the 
Throoe  of  Grace,  that  the  God  of  power  and  good- 
nesse,  would  incourage  your  hearts,  cover  your  heads, 
•Crengthen  your  arms,  pardon  your  sinnes,  save  your 
•ooles,  and  blesse  your  families,  in  the  day  of  BattelL 
Wee  will  also  pray,  that  the  same  Lord  of  Hosts, 
would  discover  the  Coansells,  defeat  the  Enterprixes, 
deride  the  hopes,  disdaine  the  insolencies,  and  wound 
the  hairy  scalpes  of  your  obstinate  Enemies,  and  3ret 
pardon  all  that  are  unwillingly  misled.  Wee  will  like- 
wise helpe  you  to  beleeve  that  God  will  be  scene  on 
the  Mount,  that  it  is  all  one  with  him,  to  save  by  many 
or  few,  and  that  he  doth  but  humble  and  try  you  for 
the  present,  that  he  may  doe  you  good  at  the  latter 
end.  All  which  hee  bring  to  passe  who  is  able  to  doe 
eiceeding  abundantly,  above  all  we  can  aske  or  thinke, 
for  hia  Truth  and  mercy  sake  in  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


■Ma  in  U,  tkmt  kath  m  sutcA  ms  tn*  kmire  ^  Okristianitf  or 
Bmm*nitf  grmting  •»  kU  k$md  •r  hfrd,  hmt  Mt/y  f^  tkt 
trueulmtt  Cmt-tkr^ntt,  mnd  suek  ms  §kmU  tmk»  mp  Armu  in 
tkrir  l>ffnet. 

"These  Irish  anciently  called  Anthropophagi,  man- 
eaters  :  Have  a  Tradition  among  them.  That  when  the 
Devill  shewed  our  Saviour  all  the  kingdomcs  of  the 
Earth  and  their  glory,  that  he  would  not  shew  him  /re- 
Immdt  but  reserved  it  for  himself:  it  is  probably  true, 
for  he  hath  kept  it  ever  since  for  his  own  peculiar;  the 
old  Fox  foresaw  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  all  the 
rest :  he  thought  it  wisdome  to  keep  it  for  a  Boggards 
for  himself,  and  all  his  unclean  spirits  imployed  in  this 
Hemisphere,  and  the  people,  to  doe  his  Son  and  Heire, 
I  Bsean  the  Pope,  that  service  for  which  Lewis  the  ele- 
venth kept  his  Barber  Oliver,  which  makes  them  so 
blood-thirsty.  They  are  Hhe  very  Offall  of  men, 
Dregges  of  Mankind,  Reproach  of  Christendome,  the 
Bots  that  crawle  on  the  Beasts  taiie,  J  wonder  Rome  it 
•elf  is  not  ashamed  of  them. 

**J  begge  upon  my  hands  and  knees,  that  the  Expedi- 
tion against  them  may  be  undertaken  while  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  our  Souldiery  are  hot,,  to  whom  J  .wi31  be 
bold  to  say  briefly :  Happy  is  he  that  shall  reward  them 


as  they  have  served  na,  and  Cursed  be  he  tba*  shall  do 
that  work  of  the  Lord  negligently.  Cursed  be  he  tntt 
holdeth  back  his  Sword  from  blood;  yea.  Cursed  be  he 
that  nsaketh  not  his  Sword  starke  drunk  with  Iruh 
blood,  that  doth  not  recompence  them  double  for  their 
hellish  treachery  to  the  English,  that  maketh  them  not 
heaps  upon  heaps,  and  their  Country  a  dwelling  place 
for  Dragona,  an  Astonishment  to  Nations :  Let  not  that 
eye  look  for  pity,  nor  that  hand  to  be  spared,  that  pi- 
ties or  spares  them,  and  let  him  be  accursed,  that 
cnrseth  not  them  bitterly.** 
The  conclusion  of  the  Cobler  is  in 


**  I  pray  let  me  drive  in  half  a  dozen  plaine  honest 
Country  Hobnailes,  such  aa  the  Martyrs  were  wont  to 
weare ;  to  make  my  work  hold  the  surer ;  and  f  hare 
done. 

1.  There,  lives  cannot  be  good. 
There,  Faith  cannot  be  dure. 
Where  Truth  cannot  be  quiet. 
Nor  Ordinances  pare. 

9.  No  Kinf  can  King  it  rifht. 
Nor  rixhtfy  sway  his  R'mI  : 
Who  truely  loves  not  Christ, 
And  truely  fears  not  God. 

5.  He  cannot  mie  a  Land, 

As  Lands  should  rulM  been. 
That  lets  himself  be  ruPd 
By  a  ruling  Romans  Uuoen. 

4.  No  earthly  man  can  be 

True  dubjeet  to  tliii  8tate: 
Who  niakM  the  Pope  his  Christ, 
An  Ilereiique  his  Mate. 

&  There  Peace  will  got  to  War, 
And  Silence  make  a  noise: 
Where  u(H>er  things  will  not 
With  nether  equipoyie. 

6.  The  upper  world  shall  Rule, 

While  Stars  will  run  their  men. 
The  nether  world  obey. 
While  People  keep  their  place. 

THK   CLENCH. 
If  any  of  these  come  out 

So  long  '•  the  world  doc  last : 
Then  credit  not  a  word 

Of  what  is  said  and  past. 

So  (krewell  England  old 

If  evill  times  ensue. 
Let  good  men  come  to  us. 

Wee  *1  welcome  them  to  New. 

And  (krewell  Honor'd  Friends, 

If  happy  dayes  ensue. 
You  *1  have  some  Guests  from  hence. 

Pray  welcome  us  to  you. 

And  flirewell  simple  world. 

If  thou  *lt  thy  Cranium  mend. 
There  is  my  Last  and  All, 

And  a  Shoem>Akers 

END. 

POSTSCmiPT. 

This  honest  Cobler  lias  done  what  he  might : 
That  Statesmen  in  their  Shoes  might  walk  uprig'A 
But  rotten  Shoes  of  Spannish  running-leather : 
No  CoMers  skill,  can  stitch  them  strong tofetbsr. 
It  were  best  to  cast  such  rotten  stufTaway : 
And  look  for  that,  that  never  will  decay. 

If  all  were  shod  with  Oospel*s  lasting  Peaee , 
fiatrod  abrsad,  and  Wars  at  Ivsne  would  eeaaa. 

JaaoMB  Bsix^Hsa.'* 
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CURIOSITIES   OF 


FRENEAU— RIVINGTON.  ETC.  ^*«  wrilUai  bj  Freneu  on  obMrriiic  that  llw  uUH 

Philip  Fwweau  wm  the  nuMt  ditUnguisbed  poet  of  ^  G9MtM»  had  become  newly  iUecibie. 

oar  revolutionary  time.    lie  was  a  voluminoiM  writer,  tmyn  8atan  to  Jenmy,  **  I  hold  yoa  a  bet 

and  many  of  hia  compoaitiona  are  inthnaically  worth*  That  yo«  tmettm  to  abaadon  our  Royal  Gaaette, 

leaa,  or,  relating  to  peraona  and  eventa  now  forgotten.  Or,  between  yoe  and  ne.  yo«  wouM  nanage  ilmcakcMi 

are  no  longer  intereating;  but  enough  remain  to  ahow  Than  the  title  to  print  on  ao  aaoakiag  a  fetter. 

that  he  had  more  geniua  and  more  enthoaiaam  than  any  **  Now  being  coaneeted  ao  long  in  the  art, 

other  bard  whoae  powera  were  called  into  action  daring  It  would  not  be  pnidaat  at  prceent  to  part ; 

the  great  atmggle  for  liberty.  And  people,  perhapa,  would  be  fKghten*d,  and  fict 

He  wa.  of  French  e«traction.    Hia  father,  an  ardent  '^  *^  *^  ^^*  ~"^  *^»  »**  Ganctte,- 

and  intelligent  Huguenot,  came  to  America  immediately  ^y  Jemmy  to  Baua  (by  way  of  a  wipe.) 

after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantx,  in  company  "  Who  givea  me  the  matter  aboold  famiata  the  type; 


with  a  number  of  Proteatant  gentlemen,  who  on  their 
arrival  founded  the  old  church  of  Saint  Eaprit,  in  New 
York,  and  aAerward,  I  believe,  the  plcaaant  village  of 
New  Rochelle,  near  that  city.  The  poet  waa  bom  en 
tlie  fiAecnth  of  January,  in  the  year  1752.  Hia  fatber 
died  while  he  waa  yet  a  child,  but  hia  mother  attended 
carefully  to  hia  education,  and  he  entered  Naaaau  Hall 
at  Princeton,  in  1767,  ao  far  advanced  in  claaaical  atu- 
dies,  that  the  preaident  of  the  college  made  hia  profit 
ciency  the  aubject  of  a  congratulatory  letter  to  one  of 
his  relatives.  Hia  room-mate  and  moat  devoted  friend 
here  waa  Jamca  Madiaon,  and  among  hia  claaamatea 
were  many  othera  who  in  after  time  became  eminent 
aa  legialatora  or  acholara.  He  waa  graduated  when 
nineteen  yeara  of  age,  and  aoon  after  removed  to  Phi- 
ladelphia,  where  he  waa  for  aeveral  yeara  on  terms  of 
familiar  intimacy  with  the  well  known  Francia  Hop- 
kinson,  with  whom  he  waa  aaaociated  aa  a  political 
writer. 

He  began  to  compose  veraea  at  an  e^rly  period,  and, 
before  leaving  Princeton,  had  formed  the  plan  of  an 
epic  poem  on  the  life  and  discoveries  of  Columbus,  of 
whicli  hia  "Address  to  Ferdinand'*  is  probably  a  frag- 
ment After  his  removal  to  Philadelphia  hia  attention 
waa  devoted  to  politics,  and  his  poetical  writings  related 
principally  to  public  charactera  and  events.  His  satires 
on  Hugh  Gaine,  Jamca  Rivington,  and  other  prominent 
Tories,  were  remarkably  popular  in  their  time,  though 
deserving  of  little  praise  for  their  chastencss  or  ele- 
gance of  diction;  and  his  patriotic  songs  and  ballads, 
which  are  superior  to  any  metrical  compositions  then 
written  in  this  country,  were  everywhere  sung  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

Rivington  was  editor  and  proprietor  of"  Rivington's 
New  York  (lazettecr,  or  The  Connecticut  Enquirer, 
tnd  Quebec  Weekly  Advertiser."  This  paper  was  estab- 
lished in  the  early  part  of  1773,  and  excelled  all  othera 
in  America  in  its  devotion  to  the  rojal  government, 
until  the  autumn  of  1776,  when  a  company  of  armed 


And  why  you  flad  (kult,  I  can  acareely  divine. 
For  the  types,  like  the  printer,  are  oertainly  thine. 

«*  T  is  thine  to  deeeiTe  with  the  semManee  of  tnith. 
Thoo  friead  of  ny  age,  and  thou  guide  of  ay  youth! 
But,  to  proeper,  pray  send  me  some  further  auppUes, 
A  set  of  new  types,  and  a  set  of  new  lies.** 

Soon  afterward  he  wrote  the  ibilowinf— 

ON  Ma.  aiYINGTO.n*!   NKWLT   KXQRAVED  KUIc't  AIM 

7>  kis  X0fml  OmztU*. 


From  the  ragiona  of  night,  with  hia  head  in  a 

Ascended  a  person  aecoutred  in  black. 

And  upward  directing  his  circular  eye-wbitea; 

(Like  the  Jure-dMnw  political  Levitea) 

And  leaning  hia  elbow  on  Rivington*B  riielf. 

While  the  printer  was  busy,  thua  nraaed  vritb 

**My  mandates  are  folly  complied  with  at  last. 

New  Aana  are  engraved,  and  new  lettcra  are 

I  therefore  determine  and  freely  accoid, 

Thia  servant  of  mine  shall  receive  his  reward" 

Then  turning  about,  to  the  printer  be  aaid. 

*■  Who  late  was  my  ««rraiit  shall  now  be  my  aid 

Since  under  my  banners  so  bravely  you  flght. 

Kneel  down—for  your  merits  I  dub  you  a  mtus^t^ 

From  a  pasaive  MubmHem  I  Md  you  to  r*^ 

Tlie  iNVKirroa,  as  well  as  the  raiinva  ar  uas." 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Rivir^on  diacarded  ^n* 
eigne  of  royalty,  and  modified  the  title  of  hia  pap'vsa 
that  it  appeared  aa  '*  Rivingtoa  «  Gazette  and  Uaiwssl 
Advertiser."  From  the  VIr  hi^,  however,  it  received  ae 
support  and  in  1783  its  publication  waa  abaad«,aed. 
With  all  its  faulta,  it  wai»  the  moat  ably  edited  and  AOtt 
neatly  printed  newspai^ev  in  America,  and  if  theWhifi 
would  have  accepteo  hiS  aervice,  Rivington  woold  haft 
argued  and  lied  aa  in««ubtriousIy  for  them  aa  he  had  pr^ 
viously  for  the  ivri<s.  Among  Freneau'a  aatirea  ia  the 
following,  wnt»rh  a  few  weeks  before  the  pubUcatioa 
of  the  }  iS,  latiMtiCi  of  the  Gazette. 

a*VIVGT0N'8   CONFESSIONS. 
t'^irtssed  to  the  Whiga  t(f  A>v  York, 


Lorf  lif:  r nrt  low  spirits  were  never  my  choice, 
Ai  lonir  ^*  1  li^'®  1  intend  to  rejoice ; 


men  from  Connecticut  entered  the  city,  broke  into  the 
printing  house,  threw  the  types  into   heaps,  and  de-  j 

atroycd  the  press.    Soon  after  this  Rivington  went  to  .  wi^l.i'i's  worn  out,  a~nd'no''wine'a  to  be  Lafl, 
England,  where  he  was  supplied  with  new  printing     *li>  Ume  enough  then  to  be  *erious  and  sad. 
materials,  and  received  a  commission  as  King's  Printer     .^ .,  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  ,^^„  ,^  ^.A^^  ^„^  ^ 
for  the  colony.     When  the  British  gained  possessioh  |  ^^cn  our  liquor  is  gone,  and  our  money  ia  apent, 
of  the  city,  he  returned  and  recommenced  the  publica- 
tion of  his  paper,  under  the  title  of  "  Rivington's  New 
York  Loyal  Gazette."     No  editors  of  the  present  age 
are  comparable  with  Rivington   for  servility  or  men- 
dacity.    Even  the  Tories  were  wont  to  call  his  paper 
•The  Lying  Gazette,"  and  he  several  times  publicly 
apolojrizcd  for  the  •*  mistakes"  which  "  his  zeal  for  the 
success  of  his  Majesty's  arms,  his  sanguine  wishes  for 
the  good  of  his  countiy,  and  his  friendship  for  indivi- 
doala,"  caused  him  to  cummlT:.  The  following  epigram 


but  I  cannot  endure  what  is  practised  by  aome 
This  anticipating  of  mischiefs  to  come  : 

A  debt  must  be  paid.  I  am  90Twy  to  say. 
Alike  in  their  turns  by  the  irrave  and  the  gny. 
And  due  to  a  despot  that  none  can  deceive. 
Who  grants  us  no  respite  and  signs  no  reprieve. 

Thrice  happy  is  he  that  ftoni  care  can  retreat. 
And  its  plagues  and  vexations  put  under  hia  feet; 
Blow  the  storm  as  it  may.  he  is  alwaya  in  trim. 
And  the  aun  *8  in  the  aenith  for  ever  to  him. 


AMERICAN   LITERATURE. 


Hiice  ilie  worM,  tlwn,  in  earnest,  it  notbinf  bat  care, 
(Aod  the  world  will  allow  I  have  atoo  aiy  ahare) 
Yet,  toaa'd  aa  I  am  In  the  atormy  ezpanae, 
The  beat  way,  I  find,  ia  to  leave  it  to  chanee. 

Ijook  round,  if  you  pleaae,  and  aurvey  tbe  wide  ball. 
And  CH4.JICB,  you  will  And,  baa  direction  of  all: 
7  was  owing  to  cAanca  that  I  first  aaw  the  light. 
And  chao^  may  deatroy  roe  before  it  ia  night ! 

T  wat  a  chance,  a  mere  chanee,  that  your  ansa  gaioM  the 

day, 
*1  waa  a  eliance  that  the  Britona  ao  aoon  went  away. 
To  chan^R  by  their  leadera  the  nation  ia  caat. 
And  ehence  to  perdition  will  aead  them  at  last. 

Now  becauee  I  remain  when  tbe  puppiea  are  gone. 
You  would  willingly  aee  me  bang'd,  quarter'd,  and  drawn, 
Though  I  think  I  have  logic  aufficient  to  prove 
That  the  ek^mce  of  my  stay— ia  a  proof  of  my  love. 

For  deeds  of  destruction  aome  hundreda  are  ripe. 
But  the  worst  of  my  foea  are  your  lada  of  the  type : 
Becauae  they  have  nothing  to  put  on  their  ahelvea 
They  are  atriviag  tu  wake  me  as  poor  aa  themaeivea. 

There's  Locnoit,  and  Kollock,  thoae  atrong  bulla  of  Baahaa, 

Are  atriving  to  hook  me  away  fl'om  my  atation. 

And  IloLT,  all  at  once,  ia  as  wonderful  great 

Aa  if  none  but  himaelf  was  to  print  for  the  Stats. 

Ye  all  are  convinced  I  *d  a  right  to  expect 
That  a  sinner  returning  you  would  not  reject — 
Quite  sick  of  the  scarlet  and  slaves  of  the  throne, 
*Tis  now  at  your  option  to  make  me  your  own. 

Suppose  I  had  gone  with  the  Toriea  and  rabfak*. 
To  aiarve  or  be  drown'd  on  the  shoala  of  cape  fisMc, 
I  had  suller'd,  *tis  true— but  1*11  have  you  to  know. 
You  nothing  had  gaiu'd  by  my  trouble  and  wo. 

You  say  that  with  grief  and  d^)ection  of  heart 

I  pack'd  np  my  awls,  with  a  view  to  depart, 

Tha:  my  shelves  were  dismantled,  my  cellara  uaatored. 

My  boxes  afloat,  and  my  hampers  on  board : 

And  henee  you  infer  (I  am  aure  without  reaaon) 
That  a  right  you  possess  to  entangle  my  weaaon — 
Yet  your  barns  I  ne'er  burnt,  nor  your  Mood  have  I  spilt. 
And  my  Umr  alone  was  no  proof  of  my  guilt. 

Tbe  charge  may  be  true— for  I  found  it  in  vain 
To  lean  on  a  atafl^  that  was  broken  in  tw«in. 
And  ere  I  bad  gone  at  Port  Roeeway  to  fix, 
I  had  chose  to  aell  drams  on  the  south  side  of  Styx. 

I  eonfoss,  that  with  ahame  and  contrition  oppraaa'd, 
I  sign'd  an  agreeaiedt  tn  go  with  the  rest. 
But  ere  they  weigh*d  anchor  to  sail  her  last  trip, 
I  aaw  they  were  vermin,  and  gave  them  the  alip : 

Now  why  you  ahoold  call  me  the  worst  man  alive. 
On  tbe  word  of  a  convert,  I  cannot  contrive. 
Though  tum*d  a  plain,  honest  republican,  atill 
You  own  me  no  proselyte,  do  what  I  will. 

My  paper  is  alter'd— good  people,  don*t  fVet; 

I  call  it  no  longer  the  Rota.l  Gazbttb, 

To  me  a  great  monarch  baa  lost  all  bia  diarma, 

I  have  puird  down  hia  uox,  and  trampled  his  aKms. 

While  fate  «vas  pro|»itions,  I  thought  they  might  stand, 
(You  know  I  was  cealoua  for  George'a  command) 
But  since  he  diagraced  it,  and  left  ua  behind. 
If  I  thought  him  an  angel- 1  *ve  a]ter*d  my  mind. 

On  the  very  aame  day  that  his  army  went  h^pce 
1  cewed  to  tell  lies  for  the  sake  of  bis  pence: 
And  what  waa  the  reason  ?— the  true  one  is  best' 
I  worship  no  suns  when  they  hang  to  the  wen 

In  this  I  resemble  a  Turk  or  a  Moor, 
Bright  rhoebus  ascending,  I  prostrate  adora: 
And,  ihcrefore,  exr:ise  me  fi»r  piinting  boom  layi. 
An  ode  or  a  sonnet  it  VVa»b  ngton's 


Hit  prudence  and  caution  has  saved  your  dtsniniona. 
This  chief  of  all  chiefs,  and  the  pride  of  Viiglniansi 
And  when  he  ia  gone— I  pronounce  it  with  JMia— 
We  scarcely  ahall  meet  with  his  equal  agaia. 

The  gods  for  that  hero  did  trouble  prepare. 

But  gave  him  a  mind  that  could  feed  upon  care. 

They  gave  him  a  spirit,  serene  but  severe. 

Above  alt  diaorder,  confuaion.  and  fear; 

In  him  it  waa  fortune  where  others  would  fail : 

He  waa  born  for  tbe  tempest,  and  weatber'd  tha  gala. 

(Hd  Plato  asaerted  that  life  is  a  dream. 
And  man  but  a  ahadow,  a  cloud  or  a  stream ; 
By  which  it  is  plain  he  intended  to  aay 
That  man,  like  a  ihadow,  must  vanish  away : 

If  this  be  the  (act,  in  relation  to  man. 
And  if  each  one  is  striving  to  get  what  he  can, 
I  hope  while  I  live,  you  will  all  think  it  best. 
To  allow  me  to  buatle  along  with  the  rest. 

A  view  of  my  life,  though  some  parte  might  be  aolemn. 
Would  make,  on  the  whole,  a  ridiculous  volume : 
In  tlie  life  that  *s  hereafter  (to  speak  with  aubmission) 
I  hope  I  shall  publish  a  better  edition : 

Even  swiae  you  permit  to  subsi»«  'ri  the  street:— 
You  pity  a  dog  that  Uea  down  to  be  beat- 
Then  forget  whet  ia  paet,  for  the  year'a  at  a  cloae— 
And  men  of  my  age  have  some  need  of  repose. 

But  as  to  the  Tories  that  yet  may  remain. 
They  scarcely  need  give  you  a  moment  of  pain; 
What  dare  they  attempt  when  tlieir  masters  have  fled; 
—When  the  soul  is  departed  who  wars,  with  the  dead  ? 

On  the  waves  of  the  Styx  bad  they  rode  quarantine, 
Tliey  could  not  have  look'd  more  infernally  lean 
Than  the  day,  when  repenting,  dismayed  and  diatress'd. 
Like  the  doves  to  their  windows,  they  flew  to  their  nesL 

Poor  souls!  for  the  love  of  the  king  and  his  nation 
They  have  had  their  full  quantum  of  mortiflcatioii ; 
Wherever  they  fought,  or  whatever  they  won. 
The  dream  *a  at  an  end — the  delusion  ia  done. 

The  TCMrLK  yon  raised  waa  ao  wonderful  large 
Not  one  of  them  thought  yon  could  answer  the  charge. 
It  seemed  a  mere  castle  constructed  of  vapour. 
Surrounded  with  gibbeta,  aod  founded  on  PAPsm. 

On  the  basis  of  ftvedom  you  built  it  tdo  strong  I 
And  CAtLBTOif  confess*d,  when  you  held  it  so  long. 
That  if  any  thing  human  the  fkbric  could  shatter. 
The  Rotal  GAxaTTB  miist  accomplish  the  matter. 

An  engine  like  that,  In  auch  hands  as  my  own 
Had  ihaken  kine  Ccojob*  himself  from  his  throne. 
In  another  rebellion  had  ruin'd  the  Scot, 
While  the  Pope  and  Pretender  had  both  gone  to  pot. 

If  you  stood  my  attacks,  I  have  nothinc  to  say — 
I  fought,  like  the  Swiss,  for  the  sake  of  my  pay; 
But  while  I  was  proving  your  ftibric  unsound 
Our  vessel  wUu'd  §tMf^  and  we  all  went  aground. 

Thus  ended  in  ruin  what  madness  begun, 
And  thus  was  our  nation  disgraced  and  undone, 
Renown*d  as  we  were,  and  the  lonls  of  the  deep. 
If  our  outset  was  folly,  our  exit  was  sleep. 

A  dominion  like  Tins,  that  aome  millions  had  eoat! — 
The  king  might  have  wept  when  he  saw  it  was  lost;— 
This  jewel — whose  value  I  cannot  describe : 
This  pearl— that  r««  rwker  than  all  kU  Dutch  tribe. 

When  the  war  came  upon  us.  you  very  well  knew 
My  income  was  small  and  my  riches  were  few— 
If  your  money  was  scarce,  and  your  pmspecta  were  twd. 
Why  hinder  me  printing  for  people  that  had  1 

*  The  nerm  kina  in  Jamaica;  whom  the  Engtiah  deelaraf 
Independent  in  173B. 
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CURIOSITIES   OP 


Twottld  bsTt  pleased  jom,  ao 

few  sets 
Of  buoks,  to  eziM  in  TooreoU 
Or  to  waader  at  JVkMrk  witli  iU-fkled 
Not  a  ahirt  to  ny  back,  nor  a  sole  to  ay 

Now.  if  we  Mielook  (as  we  did,  it  ia  plaia) 
Our  error  was  owing  to  wicked  Hmh  Gaibs, 
Fm  be  fa?e  sack  aeeovals  of  yoor  starriaf 
As  proved  tkat  kis  pictaies  were  drawn  frooi 


ritka 


strUb 
lift. 


The  part  tkst  I  acted  by 

\Va*  m  roaf  fully  keld  to  be  aialioe 

Wbtfn  to  all  tke  world  else  it  wai  peribctly  plala, 

Ooe  principle  ruled  me— a  passisa  ior  gala. 


Vou  pretend  I  kere  soflbr'd  ao  loss  ia  tke 

And  have,  tkerelbre,  no  rifkt  to  partake  of  yoar  lawt>- 

i^>iue  pe(»ple  lure  talkinf— I  Aaii  to  my  < 

I  too  am  a  loeer-HBy  PENSION  is  lost  I 

Nay,  did  not  yoar  printers  repeatedly  sloop 
To  desrant  and  reflect  on  my  roaTABi.B  soorl 
At  tti^  bare  yoar  poreupines  dertad  tke  quill, 
Vou  bave  ptuader'd  my  Ofice  nad  pabiieksil  my  WilL 

Rcsi»lved  npoa  mischief  yoa  keU  it 
T»  Meal  my  Jt^^wfi— t.  aad  priat  t* 
U'beu  all  tke  town  knew  (aad  a 
1  !uit  papers,  like  tkese,  were  ao 


erii 
ia 


eaaae  of  arrest. 


Vou  never  considered  my  stmgfles  aad  strift ; 
T:iat  uiy  lot  is  to  toil  aad  to  worry  tkroagk  life ; 
.My  «k  indows  yoa  broke— aoc  a  pane  did  yoa 
And  niy  bouse  you  bare  made  a  amre  oU  sMa  f^ 


And  still  yoa  insist  I  *ve  no  rifkt  to  compiaia  )— 
Indeed  if  I  do,  I  'm  afraid  it's  in  vain- 
Vet  am  wiUinf  to  kope  you  Ye  too  learaedly  read 
Tu  bauf  up  a  printer  for  beinf  misled. 

If  tbis  be  your  aim,  I  mast  tkiak  of  a  flifkc— > 
111  less  tban  a  montb  I  must  bid  you  good  nifM, 
And  hurry  away  to  that  wAe^p-ridden  skore 
Where  CLurroH  and  CAaurroa  retreated  before. 

Fn>in  sicns  in  the  sky,  and  flom  tokeas  oa  land, 
1  m  inclined  to  suspect  my  departure's  at  kand: 
Old  Ar^o*  the  ship.— in  a  peep  at  her  star, 
I  fuuiid  ihey  were  scraping  her  bottom  for  tar  : 

For  many  nigku  past,  as  the  boase  can  attest, 

A  h<»y  with  a  feather-bed  troubled  my  rest: 

My  shop,  the  last  evening,  seemed  aU  in  a  blase. 

And  a  hui  crow*d  at  midnight,  my  waiting«maa  says ; 

Even  then,  as  I  lay  with  strange  whims  in  my  bead, 

A  eh'.>9t  hove  in  sight,  not  a  yard  from  my  bed, 

1:  necurd  General  RoaaaTSOK,  krmieif  array'd, 

U.it  I  grasp'd  at  the  substsnce,  sad  found  kim  a  shade  1 

He  appeared  as  of  oM,  wken  bend  of  tke  tkroag. 
And  htaded  with  laureli,  be  waddled  along— 
He  sK^em'd  at  the  foot  of  my  bedstead  to  sUnd, 
And  cried— **  Jamie  Rivington,  reach  nse  your  kaad; 

••  And  Jamie,  (said  he)  I  am  sorry  to  find 

S:>ine  demon  advited  you  to  loiter  behind; 

Tlio  country  is  hostile— you  bed  better  get  off  it. 

Here  'i  nothing  but  squabbles,  all  plague,  and  ao  profit  I 

•  Since  the  day  that  Bir  William  came  here  with  kis  tkroag 
He  manaied  things  so,  that  they  always  went  wrong; 
And  though  for  his  knighthood,  he  kept  MnscmAsaA. 
I  think  he  was  nothing  but  mere  Sancho  Pansa : 

**  That  famous  conductor  of  mttmlifkt  retreats. 
Fir  llAsaT  came  next  with  his  armies  aad  fleeta. 
Rut  finding,  •  (As  Rfbels  wert  ifing  9m44*md^ 
He  grounded  his  snns  and  retreated— to  bed. 

•  A  southern  constellation  consisting  of  twenty-four 
stars. 


**  Oiksr  lack  wa  kad  aaca  at  tfea  hatila  af 
Bat  Acre  tksy  kasa  fai«*id  aail 

Bcfu  brave  eoloaal  JHaKaSia  s 

Aad  keia  lies  poor  .Astfrs/  tkakeataTtka 


8o  sayiag,  ka  flitsad  away  ia  a  triea, 
Idii^  -ka  kopad  I  sraaM  taka 
I  savsly  skan  da,  if  yoa  pashaataa 

Aad  sa  I  ismiia.  wtik 


Jams  Innaaioa,  Priatv,  af  lata  ta  tke  kiag. 

Bat  aow  a  lepabiicaa    i 

Let  kim  aiaad  wkeia  ka  is    deat 

Aad  ke  Utara  a  Iraa 

AMClwraf  Ui 


KiruNnoHt  tAvr  wiix 

life  is 
How  aooa  wa  ssay  go,  or 
Metkinks  ka  Is 

ettlsa,ia 

folks  are  an  weak  tkejr 
Aad  tkiak  wkeatkey'rsBMkiafftkei 
Tis  saicly  a  serkms  eauployMeat 
Wkn  e'er  died  tke  anaaar  for  Bsakiag 

Lrtotkersba 
But  I  know 
Andtkoagkit 
He  often  kas 

lanuHis,  my  eaicasa  I  give  aad 
To  be  aMda  iato  eakea  of  a 
Tb  Bourisk  tkose  Tbries  wkoae  qiirita 
Aad  serve  tka  kiaf*s  army  witii 

Ualoas  I  aiistaka,  la  tke 
Tkat  **  wonas  oa  the  dead 
Tke  scripuue  staads 
For  wkat  are  oar 


rwittstkiyaret 


&ltklU|ylsa; 


tkatlaas 
kat 


t- 

Tkie  Boap  of  all  aoapa  caa*t  be  calTd  that  af  baeC 
(Aad  this  aMy  to  soaM  be  a  BMtter  of  griaf :) 
But  I  am  certain  tke  Bull  would  ooeasioa  a  Inagk, 
Tkat  beefporuble  eoap  akoaU  ba  auida  of  a  caif. 

Tb  tke  king,  my  dear  master,  I  give  a  ftill  aet 
(In  voluoBes  bound  up)  of  tke  Rotal  Gaxsttk, 
In  which  be  will  find  the  vast  records  coataia'd 
Of  provinces  eooqaer*d,  aad  victories  gaia'd. 

As  to  AaaoLD,  the  traitor,  and  Bataa  his  brother, 
I  beg  they  will  also  accept  of  another; 
And  this  shall  be  bound  in  Morocco  red  leather. 
Provided  they  *ll  read  it,  like  krotheta  together. 

But  if  Arnold  shouM  die,  *t  ie  another  aflkir. 
Then  Satan,  surviving,  shall  be  the  eole  heir; 
He  often  has  toM  me  he  thought  it  quite  devar 
So  to  him  and  his  heirs  I  bequenth  it  for  ever. 

I  know  there  sre  eome  (that  wouM  foia  be  thoaghl 

Who  say  my  Gaaette  is  a  reeoid  of  lias ; 

In  answer  to  this,  I  dmll  only  reply.— 

All  the  choice  that  I  had  was,  to  slanre  ar  to  lia. 

My  fiddles,  my  flutes,  fVench  boras  and  guitars,* 
I  leave  ta  our  maoas,  now  weary  of  wars— 
Tb  the  wars  of  the  stage  Ibey  more  boldly  advaare. 
The  captains  shall  play,  and  the  aoMiera  ahall  daace.f 

Tb  Sir  Henrf  CKelea,  his  use  aad  behoof, 

I  leave  my  French  brandy,  of  very  good  proof; 

It  will  giva  him  fVesh  spirits  for  battle  and  alaoghler. 

And  make  him /M  Mder  by  land  aad  by  water: 


this  poem  were  ineeesani  f 
ami  puflbd  off  with  a  del 


«  The  articles  of  bequest  in 
advertised  in  the  Royal  Gaaette. 
terity  peculiar  to  the  editor  of  that  pa'per. 

t  It  became  fashionable  at  this  neriod  with  the  British 
orocen  to  sssume  the  business  of^the  Drama:  to  theae 
small  mortification  of  those  who  had  been  hotdiag  them  sf 
as  the  undoubted  conquerors  of  North  Aasarica. 
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t  cc  1  eaatioa  the  kniflit,  ftr  tft  te  do  wnmg, 

*T  is  «raiii  U  vimmdt,  tt  apm  la  fritmm* 

It  will  •treoftben  hit  ■tomaeh,  prarMit  it  ttom  Uiniiff, 

Aad  dignt  Uw  affront  of  lUs  dBfy^bantof. 

To  Baron  KmrmAriBSi,  his  Mra  and  aMlgiia, 
I  baqiieatli  ray  0U  Otek,  and  my  Boifnadjr  winea. 
To  a  true  HcMiap  drnnkard,  no  liqnon  an  awaater, 
AimI  1  know  the  old  man  ia  no  Iba  to  tka  < 


To  a  ei:iiicnA.L.  my  naaMaaka,t  I  giva  aad 
Of  a  pjrw  fuH  of  cUpp'd.  Ugkt^am 
1  hvreby  dcaire  hini  to  laka  back  Ua  tnali. 
Ami  reiurn  na  my  HAiiHAT*a  inAlliUa  WAaa. 

My  cheMinen  and  uMea,  and  othar  aodiclMittali, 
I  eive  to  ComifWA.LLt8,  treaMndona  in  bnttlaa : 
r>  Mioviiif  of  theaa  (not  tracing  tba  oinp) 
He  '11  explain  to  tba  king  how  ka  got  in  tlM  TftAP. 

T"  rtrail  Da. via  MitmuEwa  (aaKmg  oHht  ilopa) 
I  sive  my  whola  cargo  of  llaredanl*8  drupa, 
If  thf  >  rann<it  do  all,  tlwy  may  cara  liiB  In  part. 
And  •ratter  tlie  poMoa  thnt  canltaca  Ilia 

Fr<>riilr«l,  however,  and  nererthaiaaa. 

That  «( hat  other  eatate  I  enjoy  and 

At  f h^  time  of  my  death  (if  it  ka  not  than  aold) 

Aiall  remain  to  tlM  Toriaa.  to  Mitra  ▲*»  to 

A«  I  thus  have  baqneatbad  them  both  eai 
The  l«a«t  they  can  do  ia  to  wait  my  daeaaaa; 
But  to  give  them  what  Mibaunea  I  liave,  era  I  die. 
And  be  eat  up  with  vermin,  while  Uring— aot  I— 

In  wiTiraaa  whereof  (though  no  ailmant  I  fiml) 
Hereunto  I  let  both  my  hand  and  my  aaal ; 
(Ai  tbe  law  tayi)  in  preaanee  of  witneaaaa  twain, 
*8Muire  J»kn  OtgkiU  Xiup,  and  brothar  Oigh  OmiM, 

Freneaa  enjoyed  tbe  friendabip  of  Adama,  FrmBklin, 
Jeficrton,  Madiaon,  and  Monroe,  and  the  latt  tbree 
af  ere  hia  conatant  eorraapondenta  while  they  lived.  I 
Itave  before  me  two  lettera,  one  writteh  by  JeflSeraon 
end  the  other  by  Madiaon,  in  whkb  he  ie  coaunended 
to  certain  citixena  of  New  York,  for  hia  eiteaaive  in- 
formation, aonnd  diacietion,  and  geBeral  high  ehanc- 
ler,  aa  a  candidate  for  the  editorahip  of  a  jotiraal  which 
It  waa  intended  to  eatabliah  in  that  city.  Hia  applica^ 
tkui  appean  to  have  been  anancceaaiial:  probably  be- 
cauae  the  project  waa  abandoned. 

Aa  a  reward  for  the  aliilitj  and  patrioCim  he  hid 
dtaplayed  during  the  war,  Mr.  Jeffnaon  gave  him  a 
place  in  the  Department  of  Bute;  but  hia  pablie  em* 
ployment  being  of  too  aedentary  a  deacription  for  a 
man  of  hia  ardent  temperament,  he  aoon  reUn<piiahed 
it  to  conduct  in  Philadelphia  a  peper  entitled  "The 
Freeman*!  Journal.**  He  waa  the  only  editor  who  re- 
mained at  hia  poat,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  that  cKy,  in  the  aummer  of  1791.  The^Jonr- 
nar  waa  unprofiuble*  and  he  gave  it  np^  in  1799.  to 
take  the  command  of  a  merchant-ahip^  in  which  he 
made  aeveral  voyagea  to  Madeira,  the  WeeC  Indiea, 
nod  other  placea.  Hia  naval  ballade  and  other  poena 
relating  to  the  aea,  written  in  thia  period,  are  among 
tbe  moat  apirited  and  carefully  finiahed  of  hia  prodnc- 
tiona. 

Of  the  remainder  of  hia  hiatory  I  have  been  able  to 
leem  but  little.  In  1810  he  reaided  in  Philadelphia, 
and  he  aubaequently  removed  to  Mount  Pleaaant,  in 
New  Jeraey.  He  died,  very  aoddenly,  near  Freehold, 
is  that  Btate,  on  tbe  eighteenth  day  of  December,  18S8, 
ki  the  eightieth  year  of  hia  age.  ^ 

The  firat  collection  of  Frenean'a  poema  waa  pafaliahed 


*  Before  fleah 
t  Gen  lame*  Botortaott. 
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and  after  fidk    8mM.Omi> 


in  1786;  a  aece«d  editiea  appeared  in  a  doady  printea 
octavo  voliuie  at  Monmoath,  in  New  Jeraey,  in  17d5, 
and  a  third,  in  twodaodeelBO  vol— ea,  in  Philadelphia, 
ia  1809.  The  laatia  entitled**  Poema  written  and  pub. 
liabed  during  the  American  Revolutionary  War,  and 
now  repobliahed  from  the  original  Manoacripta,  inter- 
aperaed  with  Tranalafiona  from  the  Anoitnta,  and  other 
Piecea  not  heretofore  in  Print."  In  1788  he  publiahed 
in  Philadelphia  hie  •«  Mieodlaneoaa  Worka,  containing 
Eaaaya  and  additional  Pbema,''and,  in  1814,  •*  A  Col- 
lection of  Poema  on  American  Aflkira,  and  a  Variety 
of  other  Sol^ecta,  chiefly  Moral  and  Political,  written 
between  1797  and  1815."  Hia  hooae  at  Mount  Pleaaant 
waa  deatroyed  by  fire,  in  1815  or  1816,  and  in  wme  of 
hia  lettera  he  lamenta  the  loaa,  by  that  miafortune,  of 
aome  of  hia  beat  poema,  which  had  never  been  printed. 

8ATniCAl»  DRAMATIC.  AND  OTREB  POEMS  ON 
PUBLIC  APPAIBB  WRITTEN  DURING  THE  REVO- 
LUnON. 

DouiTLni  the  devereat  aatire  written  during  the 
Revolution  waa  TrumbnU*8  McFingaL  The  firat  part 
of  it  waa  written  in  the  apring  of  1774,  immediately 
printed  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  Coagrem  waa  then 
in  aeaaion,  and  aoon  after  repnbliahed  in  nnmeroua  edi- 
tiona  in  diflisrent  parte  of  thia  comtry  and  in  England. 
It  waa  not  finiahed  nntH  178S,  when  it  vraa  laaued  com- 
plete in  three  cantoa  at  Hartfofd,  to  which  place  Trum- 
bull had  removed  in  the  preceding  year.  **  McFingal** 
ia  in  tbe  Hodibraatic  vein,  and  mnch  the  beat  imitation 
of  the  graat  aatire  of  Butler  that  haa  been  written. 
The  hero  ia  a  Scottiah  juatice  of  the  peace  reaiding  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  Beaton  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo 
lution.  and  the  firat  two  cantoa  are  priacipdly  occupied 
with  a  diacnaaion  between  him  and  one  Honorina  on 
the  courae  of  the  Britiah  govenunent,  in  which  McFin- 
gal, an  nnyieUing  loyaliat,  eadeavonn  to  make  proae- 
lytea,  while  all  hia  argumenU  are  directed  againat  bim- 
eelf.  Hia  led  and  hia  logic  are  together  irreaiatibly 
lodicroua.  but  there  ie  nothing  in  the  character  unnatu- 
rd,  aa  it  ia  common  for  men  who  read  naore  than  they 
think,  or  attonpt  to  diacom  qoeationa  they  do  not  under* 
atand,  to  uae  argnmenta  which  reftite  the  poaitiona  they 
wiah  to  defend.  The  meeting  enda  with  a  riot,  in  which 
McFingd  ia  adaed,  tried  by  the  moU  convicted  of  vio- 
lent toryiam,  and  tarred  and  feathered.  On  being  aet 
at  liberty,  ho  aaaembkM  hia  iKenda  around  him  in  hia 
cdlar,  and  h&rangnea  them  until  they  are  diaperacd  by 
the  Whiga,  when  ho  eaeapea  to  Boaion,  and  the  poem 
cloaea.  Theae  are  all  the  important  incklenta  of  the 
atory,  yet  it  ia  never  tedioaa,  and  few  commence  read- 
ing it  who  do  not  follow  it  to  tbe  end  and  regret  ita 
termination.  Throoghoot  the  three  cantoa  the  wit  ia 
never  aeparated  firom  the  character  of  the  hero. 

*'The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  a  Dramatic  Piece  ini 
Five  Acta,"  waa  publiahed  by  Robert  Bdl,  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1776.  Tlie  author  waa  a  native  of  Marylandl, 
educated  at  Naamu  Hall  College,  Princeton,  and  fow 
civilitiea  recdved  during  hfa  atndeat-life  ftt>m  tbe  Hoc 
Richard  Stockton. dedicated  hia  play  to  that  gentlemam. 
The  **  Lieotenant  Colond  of  the  Continental  Army"' 
who  wrote  the  prologue  waa  probably  Humphriea,  of 
Connecticut  The  picc^  though  much  praiaed  whMi 
firat  publiahed,  pomemaa  little  merit  SooMof  thecha» 
iMiera— eapeddly  Gage  and  Barg«>yne— are,  bowevert, 
well  enough  drawn,  and  the  atyle.  for  the  tiaM,.in< 

The  fourth  act  opena 
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iho  following  Mliloqajr  bj  the  Britiih  Commmder  in 

Uagr.  m/m.— Oh  rarMt  tniM|iiUlit/  sad  piiw  of  tool. 
That  iu  tbe  buaom  of  Um  eotUftr 
Tak'ft  up  thy  re«idene«.  canaot  Um  beams 
Of  royal  lunahioe  call  iheo  to  my  teeastf 
Fair  honour  h  aiu  oo  tbco,  renown  abrondi 
And  high  doMinion  o*er  this  eontinent, 
0oon  aa  the  spirit  of  rebeUious  war 
Is  scouryed  into  ohedtenee.    Why,  then,  ye  gods, 
This  inward  g nawinf  and  remorse  of  thouf hi 
For  perfldy  and  breach  of  promises  ? 
Why  should  the  qiouse  or  weeping  inflint  babe. 
Or  meek-eyed  virgin  with  her  sallow  cheek— 
The  rose,  by  famine,  wither*d  out  of  it— > 
Or  why  the  fiither  or  his  youthful  son 
By  me  detaiii*d  from  all  their  relatiTes, 
And  in  low  dungeons  and  In  Jails  ehainV!  detwn 
A  fleet  my  spirit  when  the  mighty  cause 
Of  Gktorge  and  Britain  is  endanger*d  ? 
For  nobly  itruggling  in  the  eaase  of  kings^ 
We  claim  the  high,  the  Just  prerogative 
To  rule  mankind,  and  with  an  iron  rod 
Exact  submission,  due,  though  absolute. 
What  though  they  style  me  villain,  murderer. 
And  imprecate  from  heaven  dire  thunderbolts 
Td  crush  my  purposes  T..»^Was  that  a  gun 
Which  thunders  o'er  the  wave  1    Or  is  it  gnilt 
That  plays  the  coward  with  my  trembling  heart. 
And  cools  the  blood  with  ftlghtful  images? 
Oh,  guilt  I  thy  blackness  hovers  on  the  mind, 
Sot  can  the  morning  dissipate  thy  shades— 
Y^n  ruddy  mom  which  over  Bunker  Hill 
Advancing  slowly,  blushes  to  the  bay. 
And  tips  with  gold  the  spires  of  Charles*s-town. 

Bargoyne  and  Howe  then  enter  with  intelligence  of 
die  operations  of  Gardiner  and  his  companions  on 
Bunker  Hill  '*  Sir  Jack,"  as  he  is  styled  in  some  of  the 
ballads  of  the  time,  uses  the  ambitious  phrase  of  the  so- 
phomore, garnishing  all  his  speeches  with  classical  allu- 
sions and  high  sounding  words.  **  Yoo  hear,"  he  says — 

You  hear  the  sound 
or  vpades  and  pickaxes  upon  the  Hill— 
IiiccHKaiit  pounding,  like  old  Vulcan's  forge, 
UrgCil  by  tlio  Cyclo|is. 

Gage,  left  once  more  alone,  exclaims— 

May  heaven  protect  us  from  their  rage,  I  say. 
When  but  a  boy,  I  dream'd  of  death,  in  bed. 
And  ex'cr  since  that  time  I  hated  things 
Which  put  him,  like  a  pair  or  spectacles. 
Before  niy  eye*.    The  thought  lies  deep  in  fkte. 
Nor  ran  a  mortal  see  the  bottom  of  it. 
*Tia  here— His  there— I  could  philosophise— 
Eternity  is  like  a  winding<aheet— 
The  Mven  commandmeota  like^I  think  there  *s  seven — 
I  scratch  my  head— but  yet  in  vain  I  scratch — 
Oh  Bute  and  Dartmouth,  knew  ye  what  I  fee) 
You  sure  would  pity  an  old  drinking  man. 
That  has  more  heartache  than  philosophy. 

In  the  next  scene  Howe,  addressing  the  soldiers, 
vrges  them  by  an  exhibition  of  tiieir  ancient  bravery  to 
put  down  the  "  foul  rebellion** — 

Wbich  spurns  thot  love- 
That  fond  maternal  tenderness  of  soul 
Which  on  this  dreary  coast  flrat  planted  them ; 
RestrainM  the  rage  of  murdering  savages 
Who,  with  fierce  inroad  on  their  settlements, 
Made  fnHiiient  war;  struck  down  the  arm  of  France, 
Just  rained  to  crush  them  in  their  infancy ; 
And  since  that  time  has  bade  their  cities  grow 
To  marts  of  trade;  call'd  (hir-eyed  commerce  forth 


To  skare  dominion  on  the  distant  wave. 
And  visit  every  dima  and  foreign  shore. 
Yet  tUs,  brave  soldiers,  ia  tke  proud  return 
For  the  best  bkwd  of  Bnglnnd,  alwd  for  them. 

In  the  laat  leene  bat  one.  endenvooring  to  ikUtj  bi 
forces  after  n  aecond  repulse  bom.  tbe  Hill,  he  r 
clai 


I 

But  that  so  many  moatha  enn  witness  it, 
I  would  deny  ssyself  an  Engtisknian, 
And  swear  tMs  day  that  with  audi  oowardtes 
No  kindred  oralHanee  has  my  hirth. 
Oh  base,  degenerate  souls,  whose  ancestors 
At  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  at  Agiocourt, 
With  tenfold  numbers  eombnied,  and  |riuek*d 
The  budding  laureto  ftom  the  brows  of  Fkmnce— 
Back  to  the  charge  onee  more !  and  rather  die 
Bum*d  up  or  wither*d  on  this  bloody  hill. 
Than  live  the  blemish  of  your  countr)-*s  fhaie. 
With  everlasting  Infkmy  oppreaa'd. 

The  part  acted  by  General  Putnam  in  this  bstde  hM 
recently  been  a  subject  of  some  controversy,  and  ib, 
Bancroft,  among  others,  has  endeavoured  to  deprire  ths 
veteran  of  the  laurels  he  had  worn  ao  worthily  for  s» 
venty  years.  Our  author,  writing  but  a  few  nmsihi 
after  the  battle,  and,  doubtless,  familiar  with  all  tht 
published  accounts  of  it,  would  not  have  been  likely  is 
make  him  one  of  the  most  prominent  acton  ia  the 
American  camp,  if  he  had  not  been  present,  as  is  new 
contended.  While  leading  a  last  assault  upon  the  Bii- 
tish,  Putnam  says  to  his  foUowei 


Swift  rising  fome  on  early  wing  mounts  up 

To  the  convexity  of  bending  Hesven, 

And  writes  their  names  who  fought  with  us  this  d^ 

In  fiiircst  characters  amidst  the  stara. 

And  Clinton,  giving  an  account  of  the  day  te  a  br^ 
ther  officer,  says— 

Their  left  wing  gsve  way. 
And  with  their  shattered  infontr>'  the  whole. 
Drawn  ofl*  by  Putnam,  to  the  cauaeway  fled. 

Wc  have  room  but  for  the  titles  of  the  principal 
works  of  this  description.  In  1774  were  published  ifl 
Philadelphin,  besides  ••  McFingal,'*  "The  AssociatioB, 
^c.  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Grand  Congress,  versified 
and  adapted  to  music,  calculated  for  grave  and  gay 
dispositions,'*  etc ;  '*  A  Dialogue  between  a  Soutben 
Delegate  and  his  Spouse,  on  his  return  from  the  Grand 
Continential  Congress:  Inscribed  to  the  Alarried  Ladies 
of  America;-*'  **  Dominion  lost  in  America  by  the  Bri* 
tish:  an  Humble  Imitation  of  the  History  of  Happtoeis 
lost  in  Heaven  by  the  Devils,  as  recorded  by  Milton  ;** 
**The  Fall  of  British  Tyranny,  or  American  Liberty 
Triumphant,  a  tmgi-comcdy  ;'*  and  several  others.  In 
Boston  appeared  *'  A  Poem  on  the  Enemy 'a  Coming  to 
Boston  ;*•  "  Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream ;"  "The  Group,  a 
Farce,  as  lately  acted  and  reacted  to  the  Wonder  of  all 
Superior  Intelligences,"  &c.  At  Danvers,  near  Bos- 
ton, was  published  "America  Invincible,  a  poem  in 
Ten  Books,  by  an  Officer  of  Rank  in  the  ContinenUl 
Army,"  and  in  various  places  many  other  small  to 
lumcs  in  the  elegiac  or  satirical  vein,  few  of  which 
are  remarkable  for  any  other  quality  than  their  "  pa- 
triotism." But  the  best  of  all,  as  we  have  else- 
where remarked,  were  the  satires  of  Freneau.  His 
••  Life  of  Hugh  Gaine,"  ••  British  Prison  Ship,"  "Gage  s 
Soliloquy,"  **  The  Midnight  Consnltationii."  and  other 
pieces,  were  read  every  where  and  approved  bv  peo- 
ple of  all  classes 
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aUNSTftEUSY  OF  THE  INDIAIf  WAK8  AHD  THE 

HEVOLUTION. 
PtnmttUz  qu€  je  faut  if  chanama d^uM pampiti  Mil 
/erm  k*  loit  qtii  U  veutt  remarked,  in  Mbetance^  eone 
•brewd  Frenchmaii;  and  that  be  rated  aot  too  Ugh  tlie 
power  of  tong  'm  ahowii  bj  aumeroM  inatattoea  mbocb 
anaient  and  modem  biatory.  It  baa  beea  liwfiad 
that  we  have  ia  America  ao  martial  Ijrrica  comparable 
to  tboae  of  the  older  nationa.  Holmea  *«^**»—  ia  one 
cf  bia  admiraUe  poema— 

VVban  Gallia*!  flait  its  triple  feM  diaplajra. 
Her  maralMled  Infioiw  pMl  tba  Manellaifla; 
When  round  ibe  Gennaa  eloae  tbe  war-cloMda  dim. 
Far  throufii  their  ebadowt  floata  hie  battle  bsrma ; 
When,  crownM  with  Joy  the  eampa  of  Enfiaad  ring, 
A  tbounnd  Toieei  ehout  *'  God  save  the  Kiof  r* 
Wbea  Tictory  followe  with  §*r  eagle*i  g laaee, 
Oar  iiatioa*s  anthem  ia  a  ematrf  4mu€§.* 

Bat  tbe  maitial  aong  belonga  to  more  warlike  cooa- 
triea.  France,  Germany  and  England  ar«  raaC  fortified 
diatricta,  echoing  forever  tbe  din  of  conflict  or  tbe 
■•lea  of  military  preparation;  while  America  ia  tbe 
reating-place  of  peace,  whence  her  influence  ia  to  ir- 
radiate tbe  world.  Or,  if  a  diflerent  deatjny  awaila 
ber,  there  ia  little  danger  but  that^ 

When  the  roaaed  nation  bide  her  armiea  fbna, 
And  ■ereame  her  eagle  through  the  gatheriag  ■tann. 
When  from  our  porta  the  bannered  flrigata  ridea, 
Her  Mack  bowe  ■eowling  to  tbe  created  tidea, 

Some  ptood  mnae 

Win  read  tbe  eileoee  of  our  tented  plaiaa. 
And  bid  the  nationa  tremble  at  her  Mraine. 

Tbe  poritan  aettlera  of  New  England,  while  eanyiag 
<m  war  againat  tbe  Indian  tribea,  deemed  it  right  to  apend 
tbe  bovra  their  cnemiea  deroted  to  profime  dancea 
■ad  incantati<wia,  in  ainging  Ycraea,  half  militaiy  and 
Halt  mligiooa;  and  tbeir  actiona  in  tbe  field  were 
celebrated  in  ballade  which  lacked  none  of  tbe  apirit 
and  fidelity  of  tbe  aonga  of  tbe  old  bardi^  bowerer 
deficient  they  may  bare  been  in  metrical  array  and 
aentiment  "Lovewcll'a  Fight,**  -Tbe Gallant Cbvcb," 
'•&Bitb*aAfiirat  Sidelong  HUl,**  and«-Tbe  Godleaa 
French  aohUcr,**  are  among  tbe  beat  lyrical  eoanpoal- 
tiMM  of  tbe  early  period  in  which  tbcy  were  written, 
and  are  jmc  witbont  vahie  aa  biatorical  reeorda.  Love- 
well*a  Fight  took  place  near  the  preaeat  town  of  Frye- 
borg.  in  Maine,  on  tbe  margin  of  a  anull  lake  aince 
€»nedLo9eweff$Pcmd,inm5,  Tbe  foUowing  ballad 
ia  mid  to  bare  been  written  in  tbe  eame  year,  and  waa 
Ibr  a  long  time  well  known  tbroogboot  tbe  eountiy  t 

LOTKWKLL'a  nOHT. 

Of  worthy  CapUin  £«vmmU, 

I  purpoee  now  to  eing. 
How  Taliaatly  he  tervftd 

Hie  coontrf  and  hie  king; 
He  and  hie  Taliant  eokliere 

DM  range  the  woodi  full  wide. 
And  hardehipe  they  endurM 

To  <|nell  the  Indian*e  pride. 

*Twaa  aifh  unto  Pigwacket, 

Upon  the  eighth  of  May, 
They  epied  a  rebel  Indian 

Boob  after  break  of  day ; 
He  on  a  bank  wae  walking. 

Upon  a  neck  of  land. 
Which  leada  into  a  pond,  aa 

We  *re  made  to  underMand. 

•  Hie  popular  air  of  **  Yankee  Doodle,**  like  the  dagger 
af  ^udibras,  aenree  a  pacific  aa  well  ae  a  martial  pnrpoea. 


Our  aMn  reaoired  to  have  hlsi. 

And  trairal*d  two  milea  round. 
Until  thejr^awt  the  Indian, 

Who  boldly  atood  hie  ground ; 
llien  epeaka  up  Captain  L9m$tt, 

**Tike  you  good  heed,**  eayi  ha; 
**Thia  rogue  la  to  decoy  na, 

I  very  plainly  eee. 

*«The  Indiana  lie  In  aaiboah. 

In  aone  place  nigh  at  hand. 
In  order  to  anrroond  ua 

Upon  thia  neck  of  land : 
Therefore  we  *I1  march  in  order. 

And  eadi  man  leave  hie  pack. 
That  we  may  briakly  fight  them 

When  they  ahall  ua  attack.** 

They  came  unto  thia  Indian, 

Who  did  them  thua  defy ; 
Aa  aoon  aa  they  were  nigh  him. 

Two  guaa  he  did  let  fly. 
Which  wounded  Captain  LmttwtO^ 

And  likewiae  one  nan  more; 
But  while  thia  rogue  waa  runnings 

They  laid  him  in  hie  gore. 

Then  haTing  ecalped  the  Indian, 

They  went  back  to  the  qN^ 
Where  they  had  laid  their  pa^  down, 

But  there  they  found  them  not ; 
For  the  Indiana  having  apied  them. 

When  they  them  down  did  lay. 
Did  eeiae  them  for  their  plunder. 

And  carry  them  away. 

Theee  rebela  lay  in  ambuah, 

Thia  very  place  hard  bjr. 
Bo  that  an  Eagliah  aoldier 

Did  one  of  them  eapy, 
And  cried  out,  ^  Here  *a  aa  Indian  IT 

With  which  they  aurted  out, 
Aa  fiercely  aa  old  liona. 

And  hideoualy  dki  about. 

With  that  our  valiant  Engliah 

All  gave  a  hNid  huaaa. 
To  dww  tbe  rebel  Indiana 

They  fbarad  them  notaatraw; 
And  now  the  fight  heginaing, 

Aa  fiatcaly  aa  could  be. 
The  Indiana  mn  up  to  them. 

But  aoon  were  forced  to  flee. 

Thua  out  apake  Capuia  LmtamtU, 

When  firat  the  fight  began, 
•*  Fight  oa,  my  valiant  heroee  I 

You  eee  th^  fall  like  rain.** 
For,  aa  wa  are  InformM, 

The  Indiana  were  ao  thick, 
A  man  could  acareely  fire  a  gan. 

And  aome  of  them  not  hit. 

Then  they  all  their  beet  did  try 

Our  aoMlera  to  aurround. 
But  they  could  not  aocoropliah  it, 

Becauae  there  waa  a  pond. 
To  which  our  men  retreated. 

And,  coverVi  all  the  rear^— 
Hie  roguea  were  forced  to  flee  them^ 

Although  they  akulk*d  for  foar. 

Two  loga  there  were  behind  them. 

That  cloae  together  lay, 
Without  being  diacover'd. 

They  could  not  gtt  away ; 
Therefore  our  valiant  Engliah 

They  travePd  in  a  row. 
And  at  a  haodaoroe  diatanea, 

Aa  they  were  wont  to  go 
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Twu  tarn  o'doek  U  the  awnitt 

Wlwa  tot  tlw  HktL  btgiM, 
And  toeeljr  it  eootiaind  « 

UatU  tlw  Mt  of  tiM  nui; 
Eimpamg  that  tiM  ladteM^ 

8oaM  bonn  Mom  *tWM  ■iglH, 
Dnw  oClAto  tiM  kiiilMi 

And  eaMod  awliUt  to  flght : 

Bat  MOB  afmia  retiinU, 

In  iana  and  Airiaaa  iMod. 
BboatUif  aa  ia  the  Moraiaf, 

But  yat  not  half  ae  kNid ; 
Fbr,  aa  wa  ara  iaforaiU, 

80  thick  and  bat  tbejT  M, 
■earaa  twantjr  of  tliair  aaaibar 

At  aight  dM  get  hooM  wall. 

Alao  oar  raUaat  Bogliah 

TiU  aiidBight  than  «d  stay. 
To  aee  whether  the  ladiaas 

Would  have  aaothar  fray ; 
Bat  tiMy  ao  aMira  rataraiaf , 

They  aiada  off  towaidi  their 
Aad  broofht  away  their  woaadad 

Aa  fhr  aa  tlMty  eottid 


or  all  oar  Taliaat  Eagllah 

There  were  but  thirty*lbur, 
Aad  of  the  rebel  lodiana 

There  were  aboot  fourMort  s 
Aad  eixteea  of  oor  Eofliah 

Did  ealbly  hooie  ratiira; 
The  net  were  killed  and  wonaded, 

For  which  we  all  auiat  BMon. 

Our  worthy  Captaia  LmumM 

AaioBff  than  there  did  die; 
They  kill'd  Ueuteaaat  JBeWfaa, 

Aad  wouaded  good  youag  J>fe^ 
Who  waa  oar  Eagliah  ehaplaia ; 

He  aiaay  ladiana  slew, 
And  BOOM  of  them  heecalpM 

Wheu  bulleu  roaad  him  flew, 

Toung  FklUm  too  rn  mention, 

Becaaee  he  fought  eo  well ; 
Endeavouring  to  save  a  aian, 

A  lacriflce  he  fell. 
And  yet  our  valiant  Engliehaien 

In  fight  were  ne  *er  diamay'd. 
But  atill  they  kept  their  motioa« 

And  ff>aura  captain  made; 

Who  ahot  the  old  chief  Pmmgus^ 

Which  did  the  foe  defeat. 
Then  aet  hie  man  in  order, 

And  brought  off  the  retreat; 
And  braving  many  daagera 

And  hardahipa  in  the  way. 
They  safe  arrived  at  DoaauMa, 

The  thirteenth  day  of  May. 

At  the  commencement  of  tlie  Revolution,  Barlow, 
Trumbull,  Dwight,  Humphreya,  and  other  "Connecti- 
cut wita,'*  employed  their  leiaore  in  writing  patriotic 
aonga  foir  the  aoMiera  and  the  people,  **  which,"  aaya 
a  life  of  Putnam,  **  had  groat  eflfect  through  the  oonn- 
tiy.**  *<I  do  not  know,"  wrote  Bariow  on  entering 
the  army,  ''whether  I  ahall  do  more  lor  the  caoae  in 
the  capacity  of  chaplain,  than  I  oovld  in  that  of  poet; 
I  have  great  feith  in  the  influence  of  aonga;  and  I  ahall 
continue,  while  fulfilling  the  dutiea  of  my  appointment, 
to  write  one  now  and  then,  and  to  eneoorage  the  taate 
tbr  them  which  I  find  Jn  the  camp.  One  good  aoog  ia 
worth  a  doien  addreifUpfor  proclamationa."  The  great 
aong^writer  of  the  RttalMion,  however,  waa  Freneao, 
whoae  piecea  were  everywhere  anng  with  enthnaiaam. 


He  was  a  keen  aatiriat,  aad  wrote  with 

cility ;  but  hia  lyriea  wer«  often  proftae  and  vbI| 

while  thooe  written  in  New  Knyland,  on 

their  atyle  and  caat  of  thought, 

the  eeMmted  Phraoo  Patera  aa  **  poalma  and  Iqfi 

ndapled  to  the  taatea  of  Yaakee  rebela."    Thefelh 

inf  ia  a  ehancteriatic  q}eciiBen>-^ 

Wae  fknia.—WriUen  m  1771 

Hark,  hark,  the  eound  of  war  ia  heard, 

Aad  we  must  all  attend ; 
Take  up  oar  anaa  aad  go  with 

Our  eoaatry  to  ( 


Our  pareat  alata  haa  tora'd  oor  foe. 

Which  flUa  our  land  with  pain ; 
Bar  gallant  ehipa  manned  out  for  war 

Oome  thu  adoring  o*er  flw  bmIb. 

There  *a  Carletoa,  Howe,  and  CUatoe  too^ 

Aad  many  thousande  auMV, 
May  croae  the  aea,  but  ail  in  vain ; 

Our  righta  we*U  ne'er  give  o*9r. 

Oar  pleaaant  land  they  do  invade, 

OnrOToperty  devour ; 
And  m  tioMiuae  we  wun*t  auhmit 

To  their  despotic  power. 

Thoa  let  ua  go  against  our  fhea, 

We*d  better  die  than  yield ; 
Wa  aad  oor  eons  are  all  undone 

If  Briuia  win  the  fleld. 

Toriee  may  dream  of  future  Jojra, 

But  I  am  bold  to  say. 
They'll  Had  theaiaeives  buuad  fhat  in  chalaa 

If  Briuia  wiaa  the  day. 

Buabaads  araat  leave  their  k>viBg  wivea 

Aad  sprightly  youths  attend. 
Leave  their  sweethearts  and  riak  their  Uvea 

Their  country  to  defend. 

May  they  be  hemes  in  the  field. 

Have  heroes*  fame  in  store ; 
We  pray  the  Lord  to  be  their  shield 

Where  thundering  cannons  roar. 

The  oldeat  of  the  revolutionaiy  lyriea  we  ahall  pna 
ia  the  "  Patriot'a  Appeal,"  printed  in  the  Pennayhai 
Chronicle,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  of  July,  j 
eight  yeara  before  the  Declaration  of  Indepcaden 
We  copy  it  from  a  ballad  aheet,  dated  in  1775. 

THE  FATRIOT*!  ArPEAU 

Oome  Join  hand  and  hand  brave  Americans  all. 
Awake  through  the  land  at  feir  Liberty's  call ; 
No  tyrannous  acts  shall  suppress  your  just  claim. 
Or  auin  with  dishonour  America's  name ! 
Ia  fteedom  we  're  born,  in  fireedom  we  'II  live ; 

Our  purses  are  ready — 

Steady,  IKcnds,  steady !-~ 
Not  aa  alaves,  but  aa  flymen,  our  money  we  n  give  I 

Our  worthy  forefethers  (lei  *s  give  them  a  cheer  *) 
To  climates  unknown  did  courageously  steer ; 
Through  oceans  to  deserts  for  fVeedoin  they  came. 
And,  dying,  bequeathed  us  their  freedom  aad  ika^l 
In  freedom,  etc. 


Their  generous  boe<mi8  all  dangers 
80  highly,  so  wisely,  their  birthrights  they . 
What  they  gave  let  us  cherish  and  piously  keep. 
Nor  frustrate  their  toils  on  the  land  or  the  deep. 

In  freedom,  etc. 
The  tree  their  own  hands  had  to  liberty  reared. 
They  lived  to  behoM  growing  strong  and  revered ' 
With  transport  they  cried,  **  Now  our  wishes  we  gala 
For  our  children  shall  gather  the  frulta  of  our  paia." 

In  freedom,  ete. 
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n 


I 

know, 
I 


Hcyw  nrwc  ara  tlw  labovis  ttet 
Of  wkiek  tteraiMor  aU  tlw  proAtt 
Ho  kMifcr  Mdi  toils  ahall  AmerieaM 
If  BriioM  mmf  reap  what  ABMrieant 
lafteodom,  etc 

BwanM  of  ptmctwum  and  penaioaon  a*eB  now 
Like  UteuMtM  deA»nning  tlw  cbaraia  of  tlw  year! 
Buiw  rainly  will  riae  and  tltowen  vainly  ihacand. 
If  wa  are  to  dni4fe  lor  what  otbeta  aiaj  i^aad. 
In  fteedon,  ete. 

Tben  Joia  head  aad  hand,  brave  AawiieaM  att, 
Bjr  uaitinf  we  ataad,  bjr  dividiaf  we  All ; 
In  to  riffbteona  a  caaee  we  may  bope  to  iMfieeed, 
For  Heaven  approves  every  geaeroaa  deed. 
In  fteedom,  etc 

All  afee  and  natkMie  irtwU  apeak  with  applauee 
Of  the  eourafe  we  show  in  eupport  of  oar  cauae. 
To  die  we  can  bear,  bat  to  eerve  we  diedain. 
For  elWBM  ie  to  fteeawn  nKwe  dreadful  tlwn  pais, 
la  Iheedoni  etc 

A  baanper  to  Freedom  I  and  ae  Ibr  the  kf  tif,* 
When  be  doee  deserve  it  hie  praiees  we  *ll  sinf  f 
We  wish  Britain's  glory  immorul  may  be. 
If  the  is  but  Just  and  we  are  but  free! 
In  flreedom  we  *re  born«  in  flreedom  we  II  Uw% 
Our  purses  are  ready- 
Steady,  boys,  steady  !— 
Our  BM>ney  as  flreemen,  not  slaves,  we  will  five ! 

71ia  following  apeeimen  of  the  arach  ridiculed 
**  Yankee  Psalma"  ia  aaid  to  have  beea  writm  by  Joel 
Barlow.  It  waa  pabtished  i&rat  ia  1775,  and  afterward 
ftwiiiently  reprinted : 

THK  BUENINO  OF  CHAaLlfTOWir. 

falmira's  prospeet,  with  her  tamUing  walta, 
Hoge  piles  of  ruin  heap'd  on  every  side. 

From  each  beholder,  tears  of  pity  ealls. 
Bad  BMnuments,  extending  fhr  and  wide. 

Tet  tki  more  dismal  to  the  patriot*s  eye. 
The  drear  remains  of  Charleetown*s  /bnasr  stew. 

Behind  whose  walls  did  hundred  warrioffa  die, 
And  Briuin's  centre  felt  the  fetal  blow. 

To  see  a  towa  so  elegmntlf  /hrm'd, 
Bueh  buiUings,  graced  with  every  earioos  art, 

ilftird  in  m  sMSMirt,  on  a  sodden  storm'd. 
Most  An  with  indignation  every  heart. 

But  when  we  find  the  reasons  of  her  fete 

Tto  be  but  trifling— Ir^i^  did  I  say  t 
For  being  noUe !  daring  to  be  great. 

Nor  calmly  yiekUng  to  tyrannic  sway ! 

Tn  see  the  relics  of  that  once  /nnsd  place. 

Pointing  to  Heaven  as  *t  were  in  ardent  cry. 
By  lawless  power  robb'd  of  every  grace. 

Yet  calling  bolu  of  vengeance  flrom  on  high;— 

Tb  find,  I  say,  such  dealinp  with  mankind. 

To  sse  tbuse  rvffmi  fbhivt  planted  near 
Those  gkNiious  buikUngs,  turning  into  wind, 

Aad  loath  to  mingle  with  the  common  air:— 

And  such  chastisement  coming  flrom  a  sute 
Who  calls  herself  our  Parent,  Nurse  and  Friendk- 

Must  roose  each  soul  that's  noble,  frank  and  great. 
And  urge  us  on  our  lives  and  all  to  spend ! 

Oh !  spot  once  grsceful ;  but,  alas  1  no  more ; 

Tin  signs  than  end,  and  time  itself  shaU  oeaae. 
Thy  name  shall  live,  and  on  fame's  pinion  soar 

7b  SMrk  grim  blmekmnt  ra  Ortmt  Britmin't  fmcs, 

*  In  the  copies  of  this  song  printed  during  the  Bevota- 
Mob  the  Inst  stanaa  is  altered.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Chro> 
■Ida,  which  we  have  examined,  it  is  printed— 

Thia  bumper  I  crown  for  our  sovereign's  health, 
And  this  for  BriUnnia's  glorj-  and  wealth,  aic 


Nor  ShaU  the  bkMMl  of  heroea,  on  the  plain. 
Who  BoUy  feU  that  day  ia  FTeedom^s 

Lie  nnrevenged,  thoagh  with  thy  thousands  HaUi, 
Whilat  there  *s  a  king  who  feaia  nor  minda  thy 

BhaU  Cain,  who  madly  spih  his  hrocher*B  Mood, 
Reeeiva  each  curses  from  the  God  of  aU  f 

Is  Bot  that  Sovereign  stiU  aa  Jnst  and  good 
Tb  hear  the  cries  of  children  whan  they  eaUf 


Tee,  there's  a  God  whoae  lawa  are  stiH  the  sanM, 
Whose  years  are  endleaa,  and  whooe  power  ia 

He  is  onr  doii  Jehovah  is  Ma 
With  kim  w  trmH  tmr  mrt 


When  he  shaU  rise,  (oh,  Britain,  dread  the  day. 
Nor  can  I  stretch  the  period  of  Uty  fete;) 

Whet  heart  of  steel,  what  tyrant  then  shaU  away 
A  throne  that's  aiaking  by  opprsasion*s  waiglitf 

Thy  crimes,  oh  JVbrU,  shaU  then  like  speetrea  stand* 

Nor  CharleetowB  hindmoet  in  the  gkmaUp  rtO, 
And  feithlees  Gage,  who  gave  the  dread  mawmand, 

Vea,  la  thia  worM,  we  trust  those  ilia  so  dread. 
Which  fin  the  nation  with  each  matchless  woaa, 

Bhan  fell  with  doable  vengeaace  on  thy  head, 
Abr  'sM^s  tAsss  ailaisns  asUdI  tkf  eeart 


General  Warren  waa  a  aong  writer  aa  well 
tor,  but  hia  veraea,  thongb  veiy  popular  al  the  coi 
ment  of  the  Revolution,  have  lesa  merit  than  hia  repoi 
tation  aa  a  man  of  ctUtivated  taate  would  lead  us  to  an* 
ticipate.  The  following  aong  waa  probably  wrilMB 
the  cloae  of  bia  life  t 

FEKK  AMXRICA. 

That  seat  of  science,  Athens, 

And  earth's  proud  mistress,  RoaM ; 
Where  now  are  all  their  gloriea  f 

We  scarce  caa  find  their  tomb. 
Then  guard  your  righta,  Americans^ 

Nor  stoop  to  lawlMB  sway ; 
Oppose,  oppoee,  oppoee,  oppoee. 

For  North  Anwrica. 

We  led  feir  Freedom  hither. 

And  lo,  the  desert  smiled  I 
A  paradise  of  pleasure 

Wasopen'dinthewiM! 
Your  harvest,  bold  Americans, 

No  power  shall  snatch  away  I 
Huxsa,  huasa,  huaaa,  hoana. 

For  free  America. 

Tore  from  a  world  of  tyrants. 

Beneath  this  western  sky. 
We  ferm'd  a  new  dominion, 

A  land  of  liberty: 
The  worM  shall  own  we  *re  aMsters  hara; 

Then  baaten  oa  the  day : 
Huasa,  huaaa,  huaaa.  huaaa. 

For  free  Anwrica. 

Lift  ap  your  hands,  ye  heroes. 

And  swear  with  proud  disdain. 
The  wretch  that  would  ensnare  you, 

Bball  lay  his  snaree  in  vaia; 
BhouM  Europe  empty  aU  het  force. 

We  'II  Bwet  her  in  array, 
Aad  fight  and  shout,  and  shout  and  fight 

For  North  America. 

Bone  future  day  shan  crown  ua 

The  masters  of  the  main ; 
Our  fleet  shall  speak  in  thunder 

To  England,  Fraaee,  and  Bpain ; 
And  the  natiooa  oviy  the  oeean 

Shall  tremble  and  obey 
The  sons,  the  sons,  the 

Of  kimva 


so 
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Soon  lAv  tl»  pttetgc  of  the  aUnp  act  wnmj  patri- 
otic lyrici  appeared  ia  variooapartaoftliecouiitiy.oiie 
of  the  beat  of  which  ia  the  foUowiag,  bj  Doctor  Prime, 
of  New  York,  the  author  of  **  Muacipula  aire  Cambro- 
mjomachia,"  a  satire,  and  of  aoTeral  other  poena  of 
eoaaiderable  merit. 

A  lO.NO  FOE  TRB  OOM  OF  UBXBTT 

la  story  we  *rs  toU, 

How  oet  ftlbera  of  oU 
Brared  the  rafc  of  tte  wind  and  the  waves; 

And  crass'd  tlw  deep  o'er. 

To  t!iis  desolate  shore. 
All  because  ihty  were  loath  to  be  slaras,  brave  boya! 
Ail  because  they  woe  loath  to  be  slaves. 

Yet  a  strante  schewe  of  late. 

Has  been  form'd  in  the  sute. 
By  a  knot  of  political  knaves; 

Who  in  secret  rejoice. 

That  the  Parliament's  voice 
Baa  resolved  that  we  all  shall  be  slaves,  brave  boys  I  etc. 

Bat  if  we  shouU  obey. 

This  vile  statute  the  way 
To  BM>re  bese  future  slavery  paves; 

Nor  in  spite  of  our  pain. 

Must  we  ever  eossplaia. 
If  we  taaiely  submit  to  be  slaves,  brave  boysl  ete. 

Coenteract,  then,  we  must 

A  decfee  so  unJuM, 
Whkh  our  wise  constitution  depraves ; 

And  all  nature  eonspiree. 

To  appmve  our  desires. 
For  she  cautions  us  not  to  be  slaves,  brave  boys !  ete. 

As  the  son's  lucid  ray 

To  all  nations  fives  day. 
And  a  world  firom  obscurity  saves ; 

80  all  happy  and  free, 

Georfe's  suhjeets  should  be, 
l^ie  Americans  must  nut  be  slaves,  brave  boys!  ete. 

Heaven  only  controls 

The  freat  deep  as  it  rolls. 
And  the  tide  «i  hich  our  country  laves 

Emphatical  roars 

This  advke  to  our  shores, 
O,  Americana!  never  be  slaves,  brave  boys  I  etc 

Hark!  the  wind,  as  it  Hies, 

Thoufth  o'erruled  by  the  skies. 
While  it  each  meaner  obstacle  braves, 

8cems  to  say,  "  Be  like  me. 

Always  loyslly  fkee. 
But  ah !  never  consent  to  be  slaves,**  brave  boys  1  el& 

To  our  monarch,  we  know. 

Due  allefianee  we  owe. 
Who  the  sceptre  so  rightfully  waves ; 

But  no  so%'ereign  we  own. 

But  r  le  king  on  his  throne. 
And  we  caniiot,  to  subjects,  be  slaves,  brave  boysl  ela. 

Though  fools  stupidly  tell. 

That  wo  mean  to  rebel. 
Yet  all  each  American  craves. 

Is  but  to  be  free, 

Aj  we  surely  must  be. 
For  we  never  were  born  to  be  slaves,  brave  boys  I  etc. 

But  whoever,  in  *pite 

At  American  right, 
Like  insolent  llaniaii  behaves ; 

Or  would  wi^h  to  grow  great 

On  the  spoils  of  the  ^ate, 
Msy  he  and  his  children  be  slaves,  brave  bojrs  I  etc. 

Thnuirh  against  the  repeal. 
With  intffmperateaeal. 
Proud  tiranville  so  brutishly  raves; 


Yet  our  eoodoct  nbaO 
And  oar  eoemics  kaow. 
That  Aawricaaa  seon  to  be  ateveo. 

With  the  bcosu  of  the  w 
We  win  ramble  for  Ibod, 

We  win  lodfs  ia  wiM  dee«na  mad 
And  live  poor  as  Joh, 
Oa  the  akirta  of  the  globe. 

Before  well  euboyt  to  be 


brave  bogrsl  eie 

The  birth-right  we  bold 

Shall  never  be  sold. 
But  saered  maintain^  to  our  graven , 

And  before  we  11  comply. 

We  win  gaUanily  die. 
For  we  must  not,  we  will  not  be  alavea;  brave  boys! 
For  we  OMsst  aot,  we  wiU  not  be  etavee! 


We  have  copiea  of  foor  metrical  accouata  of 
deatniction  of  the  tea  ia  Beaton  Harbocir,  two  of  «l 
appear  to  have  been  written  eiace  the  clone  of  the  1 
We  give  one  of  the  oldeet,  which  waa  oong  to  the  I 
of  ''Tbe  Hoeier*a  GhoeL" 

BAIXAD  OF  THK  TEA   PAKTT. 

As  near  beaateoua  Boetoa  lyiac 

On  the  gently  sweiliay  flood. 
Without  jack  or  pennant  flyiay. 

Three  iU-lhled  tea-abipe  rode ; 
Just  aa  glorious  Sol  was  setting, 

Oa  the  wharf  a  auaieroaia  crevr. 
Boas  of  Freedom,  fear  fotgettiaf , 

Suddenly  appear*d  ia  view. 

Arm'd  erith  bammera,  axes,  rbtsela. 

Weapons  new  for  warlike  deed, 
Towari  the  taxM-tea-freigfated 

They  caaie  bohUy  aad  with 
O'er  their  heada  in  ktlly  midaky. 

Three  bright  angel  f:>rms  were  oeea. 
This  waa  Hampden,  that  waa  Sidney, 

With  fair  Liberty  between. 

••Soon,"  they  cried,  "your  foee  yon  II  banish. 

Soon  the  triumph  will  be  won. 
Scarce  the  sening  sun  shall  vanirii 

Ere  the  glorious  deed  is  done  !** 
auick  as  thought  the  ships  were  boarded. 

Hatches  burst  and  chests  dispUy'd ; 
Axes,  hammers,  help  aHorded, 

What  a  crash  that  eve  was  made ! 
Deep  Into  the  sea  descended 

Cursed  weed  of  China's  coast ; 
Thus  at  once  our  fears  were  ended !— 

British  rights  shall  ne'er  be  lost ! 
Captains,  once  more  hoist  your  streamers. 

Spread  your  sails  and  plough  the  wave, 
TeU  your  masters  CJUy  irers  drenmen 

frUn  thqf  tk0ugkl  U  cheat  CAs  krmver 


One  of  the  moat  ingenioua  poeta  of  our  revoludona 
era  waa  Dr.  J.  M.  Sewall,  of  New  Ifaropahirt;.  I 
tranalated  the  worka  of  Osaian,  which  were  th 
attracting  much  attention,  into  English  >erse.  a 
wrote  numerous  aonga,  odea,  elegiea.  and  drama 
pieces.    Hia  epilogue  to  Addison*a  Cato,  beginning. 

We  see  mankind  the  same  in  every  age, 
ia  atiU  famUiar,  from  having  been  incorporated  in 
two  or  three  books  of  reading  lesaona  for  the  schoo 
m  a  ume  when  it  waa  thought  to  be  of  aome  com 
quence  that  works  of  that  description  should  inculci 
patriotic  aenUments.  The  moat  farnoua  of  his  pi 
ductions,  however,  waa    ••War    and    Waahington 

"^'TLr""  '^?.  ^^"^^  ""^  Lexington,  and  sui 

with  enthusiasm,  m  aU  paru  of  the  country,  unid  t 
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doM  oftlie  Revolution.  It  hM  been  too  often  printed 
to  be  regarded  now  at  •  curHMity,  and  we  therafoM 
quote  from  it  but  a  few  vcrset. 

Vain  Britons  boast  uo  longer,  with  proud  indignitjt 
Of  all  your  conquering  legiona,  or  of  your  streDgth  at  tea. 
At  we.  your  braver  aona,  inoenaed.  oorarmaliavegkded  on, 
fluzxa,  huxsa,  hussa,  buixa,  lor  War  and  Washington  1 

Still  deaf  to  mild  entreaties,  still  blind  to  England's  good, 
Tbc>y  have,  fur  thirty  pieces,  betniy*d  their  country's  Mood. 
Like  Ksop's  greedy  cur  they'll  gain  a  shadow  for  their  bone, 
Yet  find  us  fearful  shades  indeed,  inspired  by  Waskibgton  I 
Mysterious!  unexampled!  incomprehensible ! 
The  blundering  schemes  of  Britain,  her  folly,  pride  and  leal. 
Li  ke  lions  how  they  growl  and  threat,  like  asees  Mnnder  on  I 
Yet  vain  are  all  their  ellbns  still,  against  our  Washington  I 

Great  God!  is  this  the  nation,  whose  mrms  so  oft  were 

huri'd 
Through  Europe,  Af^ie, India?  whose  Navy  ruled  a  world ! 
Tlic  lustre  of  her  former  deeds,  whole  ages  of  renown. 
Lost  in  a  moment,  or  transferr'd,  to  us  and  Wa^ngton  I 
Bhoukl  George,  too  choice  of  Britons,  to  f(»eign  realms 

■ppiy. 

An  J  madly  arm  half  Europe,  yet  still  we  wooM  defy 
Turk.  lleMian.  Jew  or  InfMel,  or  all  those  powers  In  one, 
While  Adams  guides  our  senate,  our  army  Washington  I 

We  have  not  room  to  copy,  in  ejrtento,  more  of 
those  songs  which  served  no  less  than  the  most  elo- 
quent orations  of  the  time  to  kindle  the  patriotic  enthu- 
sin  urn  of  our  fathers,  in  the  first  years  of  the  etruggle 
for  independence ;  and  af\er  giving  epecimea  verses  of 
one  or  two  others,  will  pass  to  the  more  itrictlj  his- 
torical ballads.  We  may  as  well  here  remark  that  the 
orthography  and  rhythmical  construction  of  many  of 
the  old  songs  and  ballads  varies  in  the  diflbrent  editions 
— the  c«irlirst  usually  being  moat  correct— and  that  we 
have  copied  from  the  least  inharmonious  and  conupt, 
sometimes  giving  one  verse  from  one  and  another 
verse  from  another  impression  of  the  same  production. 
The  following  stanzas  are  from  "The  Rallying  Song,'* 
written  soon  af\cr  the  friendly  dispositioa  of  the 
government  of  the  unfortunate  Louif  XIV.,  was  made 
known  lit  iiiitf  country. 

Freetioiu's  sous  who  wish  to  Aioe 

Bright  ill  future  story, 
Haste  to  arms  and  Join  the  Uae 
Marchiug  on  to  glory. 

Leave  tlie  scythe  and  seise  the  swofd, 

Brmve  the  worst  of  dangers  I 
Freedom  is  tlie  ouly  word— 
We  to  fear  are  strangers. 

From  your  mountains  quick  advanoe 

Hearts  of  oak  and  iron  arms— 
Lot  tilt)  cheering  suund*  from  France 
Spread  an. id  the  fue  alarms! 

Leave  the  scythe  and  seiie  the  sword. 

Brave  the  worst  of  dangers! 
Freedom  is  the  only  word— 
OraM  mnd  Join  Uu  Rangtnl 

From  "The  Green  Mountain  Boys*  Song,**  com- 
posed, apparently,  in  the  early  part  of  the  conteel,  we 
have  space  for  the  chorus  only.  Though  less  poetical 
than  some  others,  the  entire  production  is  animated  in 
sentiment  and  smoothly  versified.  We  have  no  clue  to 
its  authorship,  though,  like  '*l*he  Rallying  Song,  ^'The 
American  Rifleman,"  and  many  other  lyrics  of  the 
■ame  description,  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in 
Vermont. 

Then  draw  the  trusty  blade,  my  boy's. 
And  Hing  the  sheath  away— 


Blow  high,  blow  low,  coaie 

Strike  for  America! 
Strike  for  America,  my  boysi. 

Strike  for  America! 
Oonie  weal,  come  wo,  blow  Mgh,  blow  tow. 

Strike  for  America  I 

We  have  discovered  but  one  ballad  relating  to  the 
Battle  of  Trenton,  and  that  was  probaltij  wnim  a 
year  or  two  after  the  event 

BATTLE  OF  TKXNTOir. 

On  Christmas  day  in  *7S, 
Our  ragged  troops  with  bayonets  fljc*d, 
For  Trenton  marched  away. 
The  Delaware  see !  the  boau  bdow  I 
The  light  obscured  by  hail  and  anew  f 
But  no  signs  of  dismay. 
Our  ohiect  was  the  Hessian  band. 
That  dared  invade  fkir  Freedom's  land. 
And  quarter  in  that  |daee. 
Great  Washington  haled  us  on. 
Whose  streaming  flag,  in  storm  or  mm 
Had  never  known  disgrace. 

In  silent  march  we  passed  the  night. 
Each  soldier  panting  for  the  fight. 
Though  quite  benumbed  with  (max, 
Greene,  on  the  left,  at  six  began. 
The  right  was  led  by  BaUivan. 
Who  ne'er  a  moment  lost. 
Their  pickets  stormed,  the  alarm  was  spread. 
That  rebels  risen  fhnn  the  dead 
Were  marching  into  town. 
Some  scamper'd  here,  some  seamper'd  thisa. 
And  some  for  action  did  prepare. 
But  soon  their  arms  laid  down. 

Twelve  hundred  servile  miscreants. 
With  all  their  colours,  guns  and  tents. 
Were  trophies  of  the  day. 
The  frolic  o'er,  the  bright  canteen. 
In  centre,  front,  and  rear  was  seen 
Driving  fatigue  away. 
Now,  brothers  of  the  patriot  bands. 
Let  '9  ninE  deliverance  from  the  hands 
Of  ar!>itrary  sway. 
Ami  as  our  life  is  but  a  span. 
Let  'H  touch  the  tankard  while  we  can, 
In  memory  of  that  day. 

Burgoync,^  more  frequently  than  any  other  British 
officer,  was  the  batt  of  the  continental  wits.  His 
verses  were  parodied,  his  amours  celebrated  in  ionga 
of  the  mess-tnble,  and  his  boasts  and  the  weaker  points 
in  his  nature  caricatured  in  ballads  and /lefi/e  comedies. 
Wo  obtained  a  mantiscript  copy  of  the  song  fW>m 
which  the  following  verses  are  quoted,  fVom  an  octo- 
genarian Vermonter  who,  with  the  feeble  frame,  shrill 
voice  and  silvered  locks  of  eighty-seven,  would  give 
the  echoing  chorus  with  as  much  enthnsiasm  as  when 
he  joined  in  it  with  his  camp-companiona  more  than 
half  a  century  ago. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  SIR  JACK  IRAQ. 

Said  Burgoyne  to  his  men,  as  they  pass'd  in  review, 

Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo,  boys ! 
These  rebels  their  course  very  quickly  will  rue. 
And  fly  as  the  leaves  *fore  the  autumn  tempest  flew. 
When  him  «koi$  your  leadtr  they  know,  boyu  I 
They  with  sies  have  now  to  deal, 
And  we  soon  will  make  them  fbel— 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo.  boys ! 
That  a  loyal  Briton's  arm  and  a  loyal  Briton*s  steel 
Can  put  to  flight  a  rebel  as  quick  as  other  foe,  boyrf 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo— 
Tullalo, tuUalo,  tuUalo^HH),  boys! 


CURIOSITIES   OF 


Aa  ti>  8iir»-Uig*  he  cane,  tliinktaff  Iwir  to  >  tlw 

TuUmlo,  tullmlo,  UalUilo,  boyst 
He  began  to  eee  tbe  gnibe,  ia  tlw  iMcIwi  af  kto  Aum, 
Uc  befantu  ha  ve  the  rrmMM  iMt  a  iaik  dMMM  be  tiM  fluM, 
Fur  whkh  he  had  agveai  hifl  parftuM  CO  fimfo,  boja  I 
No  lack  of  tlriil.  but  Ihlaa, 
Shall  make  ua  yield  to  Oatae, 
Tatlaio,  tullalo,  tallalo,  boja  I 
l^e  devile  may  hare  leafiiad,ae  yoa  know,  with  the  Btataa, 
Rut  we  never  will  be  beat  by  any  Mortal  §m,  boya  I 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo— 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo*OHM>,  boya  I 

We  believe  the  *«Pirograoa  of  Sir  Jaek  Bnf  Int 
Bever  been  printed.  Tbe  only  ekw  to  ili  nthonliip 
with  which  we  are  aeqoainted  ia  the  Mgmtue,  "O.  of 
H.**  It  waa  probably  written  aoon  after  tbe  defeat  of 
itt  hero  at  Saratoga.  Another  ballad  on  the  atne  mb- 
ject  ia  entitled — 

THE  FATE  OF  JOHN  BUnOOTItl. 

When  Jack  the  Uof^  rwmtaihrr 

Wae  goinf  to  hie  duty, 
rbrouf  h  all  the  crowd  he  eaiiled  and  bowM 

To  every  btoominf  beauty. 

The  city  rung  with  Ibatt  he*d  done 

In  Portugal  and  Flanden, 
And  all  the  towa  tbooght  ha*d  be  crewnid 

Tbe  first  of  Alexaadera. 

To  Hampton  Court  he  first  rqiaini 

To  kiss  great  George*8  hand,  sin ; 
Then  to  harangue  on  state  aflbin 

Uefore  he  left  the  land,  sirs. 

TIm  **  Lower  Hoase**  sat  nata  aa  aMMna 

^  hear  bis  grand  oration; 
And  **  aU  the  peers,**  with  loodeat  chaan^ 

Proclaimed  him  to  tbe  nation. 

Then  oflT  he  went  to  Canada, 

Next  to  Ticonderoga, 
And  quitting  those  away  he  goes 

Straightway  to  Saratoga. 

With  great  parade  his  march  he  made 

To  gain  his  wished- for  station. 
While  (kx  and  wide  hit  minions  hied 

To  spread  his  •*  Proclamation.** 

To  such  as  staid  he  oflbrs  made 

Of  "p^rdtm  on  tukmittitn  ; 
But  savage  bands  lAiould  waste  the  lands 

Of  all  in  opposition.** 

But  ah,  the  cruel  fbtes  of  war  I 

This  boasted  son  of  Britain, 
When  mounting  his  triumphal  car 

With  sudden  fear  was  smitten. 

The  sons  of  Freedom  gathered  round. 

His  hostile  bands  confounded. 
And  when  they'd  fain  have  tum*d  their  back 

They  found  themsdves  surrounded! 

In  vain  they  fought,  in  vain  they  fled. 

Their  chief,  humane  and  tender, 
To  save  the  rest  soon  thought  it  best 

IJis  forces  to  surrender. 

Brave  St.  Clair  wlien  he  first  retired 

Knew  what  the  (ktos  portended ; 
And  Arnold  and  heroic  Gates 

His  conduct  have  defended. 

Thus  mny  America's  brave  sons 

Wiih  honour  be  rewarded, 
.f  fftf  be  the  fate  ef  all  her  foes 

The  game  as  here  recorded. 

The  ••  North  Campaign"  was  written  hf  a  priyate 
of  Colonel  Brooks*8  regiment    It  wai  ft>r  a  lonf  pe- 


riod auif  throoghoot  N< 
hoe  Bover  ontii  now 


Eiigla^i  betwebdKW 


THK  NOnm  CAMPAMUL 


OoHM  anto  nw  ye 

Whose  hearta  are  tmo  end  boHj 
Who  Taloa  aMwe  your  hoaoor 

Tlian  otlma  do  tbair  goM; 
3iva  aar  unto  ny  aliMry, 

And  t  the  trath  wiU  tott 
Ooneamiag  nwny  a  aoldicr. 

Who  Ibr  his  oonntty  ML 

Boigoyna.  tha  kinf*a 

Ftam  Caaada  set  sail 
With  Adl  eight  tiMNMaad 

Be  thought  he  eonld  not  Ml ; 
With  Indians  and  Canariiana, 

And  his  cursed  Tory  erew. 
On  board  his  fleet  of  sMppinf 

Ha  ap  tbe  Champlaia  Jew. 

Bafera  Tieonderoga, 

TIm  first  day  of  July, 
Appeared  his  ships  and  araay. 

And  we  did  them  espy. 
Their  Motions  we  obaarved 

FnU  waU  both  night  and  dor. 
And  our  brave  bo>a  prepared 

To  have  a  bloody  firay. 

Our  garrison  they  viewed  them, 

Aa  straight  their  troops  did  tend. 
And  when  St.  Clair,  oar  cUeftaln, 

Tha  fiMt  did  uaderaMnd 
That  they  tha  Meant  DeOance 

Ware  bent  to  ftirtify. 
Be  fband  we  must  aurrender. 

Or  else  prepare  to  die. 

The  fifth  day  of  July,  then. 

He  ordered  a  retreat. 
And  when  neit  mom  we  startad 

Burgoyne  thought  we  were 
And  closely  he  pursued  us. 

Till  when  near  Hubbardton, 
Our  rear  guards  were  defeated. 

He  thought  the  country  won. 

And  when  *t  was  told  in  Coi 

That  we  our  forts  had  left. 
To  Albany  retreated. 

Of  all  the  North  bereft. 
Brave  General  Gates  they  sent  ns. 

Our  fortunes  to  retrieve. 
And  him  with  shouts  of  gladness 

The  army  did  receive. 

Where  first  the  Mohnwk*s  watoa 

Do  in  the  sunshine  play. 
For  Herkimer's  brave  soldiers 

Scllinger*  ambush'd  lay ; 
And  them  he  there  defeated. 

But  soon  he  had  his  due. 
And  scarodf  by  Brooks  and  Arnold 

He  to  the  North  withdrew. 

To  take  the  stores  and  cattle 

That  we  had  gatlier*d  then, 
Burgoyne  sent  a  detachment 

Of  fifteen  hundred  men ; 
By  Baum  they  were  commanded, 

To  Bennington  they  went ; 
To  plunder  and  to  murder 

Was  fully  their  intent. 

•  St.  Leger. 

t  A  man  employed  by  the  British  as  a  spy,  was  taks 
by  Arnold,  and  at  the  suitfMtion  of  Colonel  Brooks  set 
back  to  St.  l^ffcr  with  such  deceptive  accounts  of  tl 
strength  of  the  Americans  as  induced  him  to  retreat  tawai 
MontreaL 
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But  little  did  tkmf  know  tlmi. 

Witb  wIkmb  tlwjr  tad  to 
It  wu  not  quiu  to  mtf 

Our  ttora  and  ftoek  to 
Bold  Starko  would  giw 

A  pbrtioQ  of  hit  iMd; 
Witb  hair  his  craw  art  a« 

BaoBlay 


tiMaioallf 


Tka  BinatMatli  of 

The  morninf  eoo^,aad  elaar, 
Bn?e  Gatee  rode  tkroagii  o«r  aray 

Each  eoldier*e  heart  to 
**  Burgoyne,**  he  cried,  **  i 

But  we  wiM  nerer  ftf : 
No— rather  than  eurreBder. 

We  *U  flf  ht  hiaa  till  we  dM.** 

The  news  was  quieUy  hroogkt  M^ 

The  enemy  wae  near. 
And  all  alonf  our  liaee  tiMi, 

There  wae  ao  elgn  of  ter; 
It  WM  above  Btillwatar 

We  met  at  noon  that  day. 
And  every  one  expected 

To  eee  a  bloody  fray. 


Biz  boon  the  battle  laeted. 

Each  heart  was  true  aa  gold. 
The  British  foug ht  lika  liona, 

And  we  like  Yankeee  bold ; . 
The  leaves  with  blood  wera  eriaios 

And  then  brave  Gatee  did  cry— • 
•«  T  is  diamond  now  ttit  dlaaioad  I 

We  *U  beat  them,  boys,  or  die." 

The  darkness  soon  approacUBg^ 

It  forced  us  to  retreat 
Into  our  lines  till  morning. 

Which  made  them  think  aa  beat; 
But  ere  the  sun  was  risen. 

They  saw  before  their  eyea 
Us  ready  to  engage  theai. 

Which  did  them  much  snrprlea. 


Of  fighting  they  seem*d 

Therefore  to  work  they  go 
Their  thousand  dead  to  bury. 

And  breastworks  up  to  throw: 
With  grspe  and  bomba  iataadiag 

Our  army  to  destroy. 
Or  from  our  works  our  fbieea 

By  stratagem  decoy. 

The  seventh  day  of  October, 

The  British  tried  again,— 
Shells  flrum  their  cannons  throwiag 

Which  fell  on  us  like  rain^ 
To  drive  us  from  our  Btatlona 

That  tliey  might  thus  retreat ; 
For  now  Burgoyne  saw  plaialy 

lie  never  us  could  beat. 

But  vain  was  his  endeavoor 

Our  men  to  terrify; 
Though  death  was  all  arovad  an^ 

Not  one  of  us  would  fly. 
But  when  an  hour  weM  fbaght  thm 

And  they  began  to  yield. 
Along  our  lines  the  cry  ran 

*'  The  next  blow  wins  the  Held  P 

Great  God,  who  guides  their  battlH 

Whose  cause  is  just  aad  tma, 
laspirvd  our  bold  commaader 

The  course  he  should  punoa. 
He  order'd  Arnold  forward. 

And  Brooks  to  foQow  oil ; 
Hie  enemy  were  realadi 

Our  liberty  was  won  I 


Thn.  bamiaff  all  thsir  higgagib 

They  fled  with  hasie  aad 
Bargoyna  with  all  his  flmia 

To  Baratogaa  did  etaar; 
And  Gates  oar  bimve 

Booa  after  him  did  Ma, 
Beeoiving  he  would  take  theai 

Orintheaflbrtdla. 

As  we  came  algh  the  villaga. 

We  overtook  the  foe; 
They  *d  bora*d  each  house  to 

Like  all  where*er  they  go. 
The  seventeenth  of  Oetobw, 

They  did  eapitulato— 
Burg^yae  and  his  proud  army 

DM  wa  our  pris*ners  make. 

Now  here*s  a  health  to  Arnold, 

And  our  coaimander  Gates; 
To  Uneola  and  to  Washingtoa, 

Whom  ev*ry  Tory  hatee ; 
Likewise  unto  our  Congicsa, 

God  great  It  long  to  reiga. 
Our  Country,  Right  and  Justiea 

For  ever  to  maiatain. 

Now  finished  Is  my  story, 

My  song  is  at  aa  end ; 
Hie  freedom  we  *re  9niofing 

We  *re  ready  to  defiend ; 
For  while  our  cause  is  righteous. 

Heaven  nerves  the  soldier's  am. 
And  vain  is  their  endeavour 

Who  strive  to  do  us  harm. 

The  last  spacioien  of  revolutioBary  veraa  lalatiBg  t* 
the  battle  of  Saratoga  for  which  we  have  roooi,  ia  the 
foUowiiig  corioQa  aceoaat  of  that  eyeat,  pabliahed  ia 
the  aewapapen  of  the  day- 
Here  followeth  the  direCbl  Ihta 
Of  Burgoyne  and  bis  army  giaat 
Who  so  proudly  did  display 
The  terrors  of  despotic  sway. 
Bis  power  and  pride  and  Btaay  thraata 
Have  baoB  brought  low  by  flirt*Bala  Oelai 
Ta  bead  to  the  Ualted  Btataa. 

British  prtaeaera  by  OoavantloB, 
Forslgaera^by  Contra-ventioa, 

Toriee  sent  across  the  Lake, 1100 

Burgoyne  and  his  suite,  in  state. IS 

Sick  and  wounded,  bruised  and  pounded,    )       .     bm 
Ne*er  so  much  befinre  confounded,  ) 

Prieoners  of  war  before  Convention,     .    •    •    -     dOO 
Deserters  come  with  kind  intention,     •    .    •    • 
They  loot  at  Bennington's  great  battle,       i 
Where  Starke's  glorious  srms  did  rattle,    } 

KlU'd  in  September  and  October,       

Ti*en  by  brave  Brown.*  some  drunk,  eosee  sober,    4U 

Staia  by  high-fbmed  Herkerman,t 

Ou  both  flanks,  on  rear  and  van. 

Indians,  auttlers,  butchers,  drovers, 

Eaough  to  crowd  large  plains  all  over, 

And  thoee  whom  grim  Death  did  prevent 

Fkom  fighting  against  our  continent; 

And  also  those  who  stole  away, 

Laet  they  down  their  arms  should  lay. 

Abhorring  that  obnoxious  day ; 

The  whole  make  founeea  thousand  MM,  | 

Who  may  not  with  us  fight  again.  ) 

This  is  a  pretty  Just  account 
Of  Burgoyne's  legion's  whole  anMaat, 
Who  came  acroes  the  Northern  Lakea 
To  deeolaie  our  happy  Sutea. 

•  CoL  John  Brown,  of  Mass. 

tGem.  Herkimer,  of  New  York,  CpnMUy.) 
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Their  braM  cannons  we  Inve  foC 
Fifty-six— both  freat  and  small ; 
And  ten  thousand  stand  of  anm^ 
To  prevent  all  future  harms; 
Bloraa  and  implenients  complete. 
Of  workmanship  exeeeding  neat; 
CoTer'd  wayooa  in  gieat  plenty. 
And  proper  harness,  no  way  scaaty. 
Among  our  prisoners  there  are 
Six  generals,  of  Aiine  most  rare; 
Six  members  of  their  Parliament— 
Reluctantly  they  seem  content ; 
Three  British  lords,  and  Lord  Bekarraa, 
Who  came,  our  country  fVee  lo  hanwi. 
Two  baronets,  of  high  extraction. 
Were  sorely  wounded  in  the  action. 

The  Massacre  of  Wyoming  waa  miimtely  deecribed 
in  aerend  ballads  written  before  the  year  1785,  wliicli» 
we  were  aorprised  to  find,  are  tmnoticed  bj  Mr.  fikone 
and  the  other  historians  of  that  celehrmted  TiUejr.  We 
quote  a  few  stanxaa  flrom  the  longest  one  ia  our  poo- 


Now  as  they  fy,  they  puirUn  cry. 

Oh  hear,  indulgent  Heaven ! 
How  hard  to  state  their  dreadAU  Ikte. 

No  X|uarters  must  be  given  I 

BoflM  men  were  found,  a-flying  roani. 

Sagacious  to  get  clear ; 
In  vain  they  fly,  the  foe  is  nigh. 

On  flank,  in  front,  and  rear  I 

The  enemy  did  win  the  day, 

Metbinks  their  words  were  than : 
**  Yon  cursed  rebel  Yankee  race, 
W^  t/iia  fmr  Ongru§  pl»M9§r* 

The  death  of  Andre— just  and  neceaatiy  u  It  mi- 
qaestionablj  was — haa  been  lamented  in  a  bondred 
aongs ;  while  the  chivalrous  and  aecorapliahed  Hale^ 
murdered  with  a  bruulity  that  would  have  allocked  the 
aenaibilities  of  the  most  depraved  and  desperate  brig- 
ands, is  alluded  to  in  but  a  single  ballad  among  those 
which  have  been  preserved  until  oar  own  time.  We 
s,  from  the  oldest  copy  in  oar  poaaeasion,  the 
popular  lyric  called 

BRAVE  PAWLING   AND  THE   tPT. 

Qome^  all  you  brave  Americans, 

And  unto  me  give  car. 
And  1*11  sing  you  a  ditty 

That  will  your  spirits  cheer, 
Ck>nceming  a  young  fentleman 

Whose  ate  was  twenty -two ; 
He  fought  for  North  America ; 

His  lieort  was  Just  and  true. 

They  took  him  f^om  his  dwelling. 

And  they  did  him  conflne. 
They  cast  him  into  prison. 

And  kept  him  there  a  time; 
But  he  with  resolution 

Resolved  not  long  to  stay ; 
He  set  himself  at  liberty, 

And  soon  he  ran  away. 

Re  with  a  scoutin^-party 

Went  down  to  Tsrrytown,  i 

Where  he  met  a  British  oiBcer, 

A  man  of  high  renown ; 
WhOkiayi  unto  these  gentlemen, 

•*You're  oCthe  British  cheer, 
I  trust  that  you  can  tell  me 

If  there  *s  any  danger  nearf** 


Then  up  stept  this  yoaiig^  iro, 

John  PawHng  was  his  name, 
**Sir,  tell  us  where  foa*re  going 

And  also  whence  yea  camet** 
•* I  bear  the  BrHMi  flag,  sir; 

I*ve  a  pass  to  go  this  way, 
I*m  on  an  ex^ition. 

And  have  no  time  «o  slay.** 

Then  round  him  eaoie  this  eompm^*, 

And  l»id  him  to  dismount; 
**Come  teH  us  wbere  you  *re  goings 

Give  us  a  strict  account ; 
For  we  sa«««w  pssol^ld 

That  you  shall  ne'e^  peas  by.** 
Upon  examination 

Tiiey  found'he  was  a  apf. 

He  begg^  Kit>bisi  hherty^ 

He  plead  for  his  diaeliaive. 
And  oftentimee-ha  told  cliam. 

If  they'd  s^ jkim  at  large, 
**  Here's  all  the  gold  and  silver 

I  have  laid  up  in  store. 
But  when  I  reach  the  dty, 

I  *ll  give  you  ten  tiaiai  naore.** 

**  I  want  not  the  fold  and  silver 

You  have  laid  up  in  store, 
And  when  you  get  to  New  York 

You  need  not  send  us  more ; 
But  yo«t  may  take  your  sword  in  banA 

To  gain  your  liberty. 
And  if  that  you  do  conquer  me, 

O,  then  you  shall  be  free.** 

**  The  time  it  is  improper 

Our  valour  for  to  try. 
For  if  we  take  our  swords  in  hand. 

Then  one  of  us  must  die; 
I  am  a  Ihian  of  honour, 

Withcoura^  true  andboM, 
And  I  fear  not  the  man  of  clay. 

Although  be*s clothed  in  gold.** 

He  saw  that  his  conspiracy 

Would  soon  be  brought  to  light; 
He  begg'd  for  pen  and  paper. 

And  askdd  leave  to  write 
A  line  to  Ointral  Amoti, 

To  let  hhn  know  bis  fate. 
And  beg  for  his  assisCance ; 

But  now  it  was  too  late. 

When  the  news  it  came  to  ArnoM 

It  put  him  in  a  (Vet ; 
Ht  walk*d  the  room  in  trouble, 

Till  tears  his  cheek  did  wet ; 
The  story  soon  went  through  the  camib 

And  also  through  the  fort ; 
And  he  callM  for  the  Vulture, 

And  sailed  for  New  York. 

Now  Arnold  to  New  York  is  gone, 

A -fighting  for  his  king. 
And  left  poor  Major  Andre 

On  the  gallows  for  to  swing ; 
When  he  was  executed. 

He  looked  both  meek  and  miki ; 
He  look'd  upon  the  people. 

And  pleasantly  hs  smiled. 

It  moved  each  eye  with  pity, 

Caused  every  lumrt  to  bleed ; 
And  every  one  wish'd  him  released 

And  Arnold  in  his  stead. 
He  was  a  man  of  honour. 

In  Britain  be  was  born ; 
To  die  upon  the.  gallows 

Moat  highly  ha  did  scorn. 
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A  bumper  to  lokii  Pawtimf  I 

Now  let  your  voicM  Mmiid, 
Fill  up  your  flowing  g Uimw, 

And  drink  Ilia  boalth  aroiuid; 
Also  to  thoM  youBg  gintia— 

Who  bore  him  eompwiy ; 
BucceM  to  North  Amerkia, 

Ye  sont  of  likarty  1 

In  connection  with  this  we  give  a  apecnMB  of  the 
minetrelsj  of  the  other  party.  The  Br^kh  aad  Tories 
were  not  often  in  a  singing  mood,  and  tlMur  ballade, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  inferior  in  spirit  aad  temper 
to  those  of  the  Whigs.  There  ie  some  wit,  howerer, 
in  the  following,  which  is  said  to  htve  beea  written  bj 
Miyor  Andre — 

THK  cow  chah. 

rAar  l 

To  drive  the  kine  one  •ammer*B  mom. 

The  tanner*  took  his  way; 
The  calf  shall  rue  that  is  unborn 

The  jumbling  of  that  day. 

And  Wayne  descending  steers  riwll  know 

And  tauntlnsly  deride. 
And  call  to  mind  in  every  low 

The  tanning  of  bis  hide. 

Tet  Bergen  cows  still  ruminate 

Unconscious  in  the  stall, 
What  mighty  means  were  used  to  get 

And  Ioo«e  them  after  all. 

For  many  heroes  bold  and  brave 

From  New-bridge  and  Tappan, 
And  those  that  drink  Paaaaie's  wave, 

And  those  that  est  supaun ; 

And  sons  of  distant  Delaware, 

And  still  remoter  Shannon, 
And  Major  Lee  with  horses  rare. 

And  Proctor  with  his  cannon. 

AH  wond*rous  proud  in  arms  they  cane. 

What  horo  coald  reftise 
To  tread  the  rugged  path  to  &me. 

Who  had  a  pair  of  shoes  I 

At  six,  the  host  with  sweating  buff 

Arrived  at  Freedom's  pole. 
When  Wayne,  who  thought  he'd  time  enoagh* 

Thus  speechified  the  whole — 

**  O  ye  whom  gIor>-  doth  unite. 

Who  Precdf>m's  cause  espouse, 
Vv hether  the  wing  that's  doom*d  to  fi^t 

Or  that  to  drive  the  cows, 

"  Lre  yet  you  tempt  your  ftirther  way 

Oi  into  action  come. 
Hear,  Poldicrs,  what  I  have  to  say. 

And  take  a  pint  of  rum. 

"  Intrnip'ratn  valour  then  will  string 

Each  nervous  arm  the  better, 
80  all  the  land  i^hall  lO  sing. 

And  read  the  General's  letter. 

*'  Know  that  some  paltry  refugees, 

Whom  ( 've  a  mind  to  fight. 
Arc  playing  h— I  amongst  the  trees. 

That  grow  on  yonder  height. 

•*  Their  fort  and  blockhouses  well  level. 

And  deal  a  horrid  slaughter. 
We  Ml  drive  the  scoundrels  to  the  devil. 

And  ravish  wife  and  daughter. 

•  I  undpr  cover  of  the  attack, 

Wniilfft  you  are  all  at  blows, 
Vrom  English  Ncigbb'rhood  and  Nyaek 

Will  drive  away  the  cows; 

*  Alluding  to  Wayne's  early  oeeapation. 


**  For  well  you  know  the  latter  is 

The  serious  operation. 
And  fighting  with  the  reftigeee 

Is  only  demonstration.** 

His  during  words  from  an  the  crowd 
Budl  great  applause  did  gain, 

That  every  man  declared  aloud 
For  serious  work  with  Wayne. 


Then  from  the  cask  of  rum 

Thsy  took  a  heady  gill,* 
When  one  and  all  they  hmdly  swore. 

They'd  fight  upon  the  MIL 

But  hsre  the  muse  hath  not  a  strain 

Befitting  such  great  deeds, 
HusMi  they  cried,  hnna  fiir  Wayne, 

And  shouting 

PAar  n. 

If  ear  his  meridian  pomp,  tbs  sun 

Had  Jouroey'd  flrom  the  horixon. 
When  fleree  the  dusky  tribe  moved  on. 

Of  heroes  drunk  as  i»son. 

The  sounds  confiised  of  boasting  oaths, 

Re-edio'd  through  the  wood. 
Some  vow'd  to  sleep  in  dead  men's  dothee, 

And  some  to  avrim  in  hlood. 

At  Irving's  nod  *t  was  fine  to  see 

The  left  prepare  to  fight. 
The  while  the  drovers,  V^ayne  and  Lee, 

Drew  off  upon  the  rigltt. 

Which  Irving  *twai^  fame  dent  relate. 

Nor  can  the  muse  assist  her, 
Whether  *t  was  he  that  cocks  a  hat, 

Or  he  that  gives  a  clyster. 

For  greatly  one  was  signallted. 

That  fotaght  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
And  Canada  inunortaliaed 

The  vender  of  the  pill. 

Tet  the  attendance  upon  Proctor, 

They  both  might  have  to  boast  of: 
For  there  was  businem  for  the  doctor. 

And  hats  to  be  disposed  oC 

Ijtl  none  uncandidly  inflv. 

That  Stirling  wanted  spunk. 
The  self-made  peer  had  sure  been  there. 

But  that  the  peer  was  drunk. 

But  turn  we  to  the  Hudson's  banks. 

Where  stood  the  modest  train. 
With  purpose  firm,  though  slender  raaki, 

Nor  cared  a  pin  for  Wayne. 

For  them  tbs  unrdenting  hand 

Of  rebel  fliry  drove. 
And  tore  flrom  every  genial  band 

Of  friendship  and  of  knre. 

And  some  within  a  dungeon's  gloom. 

By  mock  tribunals  laid. 
Had  waited  long  e  cruel  doom 

Impending  o  *er  each  heed. 

Here  one  bewails  a  brother's  fotSb 

Thers  one  a  sire  demands. 
Cut  oC  alas  I  befbre  tlwir  date. 

By  ignominious  bends. 

And  silver*d  grandsires  here  appear*d 

In  deep  distrem  serene. 
Of  reverent  manners  that  declared 

The  better  days  they'd  seen* 

e  It  was  a  (kvourite  idea  with  the  Tories  that  tlie.Whir 
party  "embraced  none  of  the  tempemie  and  lespeeiablr 
portion  of  the  community.** 
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Oh,  caned  rebellion,  tlieee  mn  UiIm, 

Thine  are  theee  talee  of  wo, 
Bhall  at  thy  dire  insatiate  aluine 

Blood  never  eeaae  to  flow  t 

And  now  the  foe  began  to  lead 

His  forces  to  the  attaek ; 
Balls  whistling  unto  balls  aaeoeed, 

And  make  the  Btock-Houae  crack. 

No  shot  could  pass,  if  you  will  tnka 

The  Generars  word  for  true ; 
But  H  is  a  d ble  mistake, 

For  every  shot  went  through. 

The  firmer  as  the  rebels  preas'd. 

The  loyal  heroes  stand ; 
Virtue  had  nerved  each  bonett  breast. 

And  industry  each  hand. 

**  In*  valour's  phrensy,  Hamilton, 

Rode  like  a  soldier  Ug, 
And  secretary  Harrison, 

With  pen  stuck  in  his  wig.** 

••  But  least  their  chieftain  Washington, 
Riould  mourn  them  in  the  mumpB,t 

The  flite  of  Withrington  to  shun, 
Tbey  fought  behind  the  stumps.** 

But  ah,  Thadsus  Po«et,  why 

Should  thy  poor  soul  elope  1 
And  why  should  Titus  Hooper  die. 

Ay,  die— without  a  rope  t 

Apostate  Murphy,  thou  to  whom 

Fair  Shela  ne'er  was  cruel. 
In  death  tkatt  hear  k$r  mourn  thy  doom, 

^'Ochl  wouU  you  die.  my  Jewell** 

Thee,  Nathan  Pumpkin,  I  lament, 

Of  melancholy  fote. 
The  grey  goose  stolen  as  he  went. 

In  his  heart's  blood  was  wet. 

Now  as  the  flght  was  further  fought. 

And  balls  began  to  thicken, 
The  fray  arauni'd,  the  generals  thought. 

The  colour  of  a  lickin*. 

Yet  undismayM  the  chleft  command* 

And  to  redeem  the  day. 
Cry,  Soldiers,  charge  I  they  hear,  they  stand. 

They  turn  and  run  away. 

PAET  III. 

Not  all  delights  the  bloody  spear. 

Or  horrid  din  of  battle. 
There  are,  I  'm  sure,  who  'd  like  to  hear 

A  word  about  the  cattle. 

The  chief  whom  we  beheld  of  late. 
Near  Schralenberg  haranguing. 

At  Yan  Van  Poop's  unconscious  sat 
Of  Irving's  hearty  banging; 

Whilst  valiant  Lee,  with  courage  wild, 

Mopt  bravely  did  oppose 
The  tears  of  woman  and  of  child. 

Who  begg'd  he  *d  leave  the  cows. 

But  Wayne  of  sympath&ing  heart. 

Required  a  relief 
Not  all  the  blessings  could  Impart 

Of  battle  or  of  beef 

For  now  a  prey  to  female  charms. 

His  soul  took  more  delight  in 
A  lovely  hamadryad's  arms. 

Than  cow  driving  or  fighting. 

•  Vide  Lee*s  Trial. 

*  A  disorder  prevalent  in  the  rebel  linta. 


A  njrmph,  the  nftigees  had  drow 

Far  flrom  her  native  tree, 
Just  happen'd  to  be  on  the  move. 

When  up  came  Wayne  and  Lee. 

She  in  mad  Anthony's  fierce  eye 

The  hero  saw  portray'd. 
And  all  in  tears  she  took  him  by 

^Tbe  bridle  of  his  Jade. 

**  Hear,**  said  the  nymph,  **  O  great  roaunand* ! 

No  human  lamentations; 
The  trees  you  see  them  cutting  yonder, 

Are  all  my  near  relations. 

**  And  I.  forlorn  1  implore  thine  aid. 

To  ftee  the  sacred  grove : 
80  shall  thy  prowess  be  repaid 

With  an  immortal's  love." 

Now  some,  to  prove  she  was  a  goddess. 

Said  this  enchanting  fair 
Bad  late  retired  f^om  the  bodiUt* 

In  all  the  pomp  of  war ; 

That  drums  and  merry  fifes  had  play'd 

To  honour  her  retreat. 
And  Cunningham  himself  convey'd 

The  lady  through  the  street. 

Great  Wa>'ne,  by  soft  compassion  sway'd 

To  no  inquiry  stoops. 
But  takes  the  fliir  afflicted  maid 

Bight  into  Yan  Van  Poop's. 

80  Roman  Anthony,  they  say, 

Disgraced  the  imperial  banner. 
And  for  a  gypsy  lost  a  day. 

Like  Anthony  the  tanner. 

The  hamadryad  had  but  half 

Received  addroM  fit>m  Wayne, 
When  drums  and  colours,  oow  and  calC 

Came  down  the  road  amain. 

All  in  a  cloud  of  dust  were  seen. 

The  sheep,  the  horse,  the  goat. 
The  gentle  heifer,  ass  obscene, 

The  yearling  and  the  sboat. 

And  pack-horses  with  fowls  came  by, 

Befcatber'd  on  each  side. 
Like  Pegasus,  the  horse  thai  I 

And  other  poets  ride. 

Sublime  upon  his  stirrups  rose 

The  mij^bty  Lee  behind. 
And  drove  the  terror-smitten  cows 

Like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

But  sudden  see  the  woods  above 

Pour  down  another  corps, 
All  helter-skelter  in  a  drove. 

Like  that  I  sung  before. 

Irving  and  terror  in  the  van. 

Came  flying  all  abroad, 
And  cannon,  colours,  horse,  and  man 

Ran  tumbling  to  the  road. 

Still  as  he  fled,  't  wss  Irving's  cry,- 

And  his  example  too, 
**  Run  on,  my  merry  men— For  why  ? 

fThe  shot  will  not  go  through." 

As  when  two  kennels  in  the  street, 

Bwcird  with  a  recent  rain. 
In  gushing  streams  together  meet. 

And  seek  the  neighbouring  drain, 

*  A  cant  oppellatlon  given  amongst  the  sol^TiM-y  to  tht 
corps  that  had  the  honour  to  guard  lus  Majesty's  person. 
t  Five  refugees  ('tis  true)  were  found 

Stiff  on  the  block  bouse  floor. 
But  then,  't  is  thought,  the  shot  went  round. 
And  in  at  the  back  door. 
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Bo  met  theM  danf -bora  tribat  iu  one. 

As  nrift  in  tbeir  career. 
And  ao  to  Newbridge  they  raa  on— 

But  all  the  cowa  got  clear. 

Poor  parson  Caldwell,  all  in  wonder. 

Saw  the  retuminf  train. 
And  moum*d  to  Wajrne  the  lack  of  pludar 

For  them  to  steal  again. 

For  *t  was  his  right  to  steel  the  spoil,  and 

To  share  with  each  commander, 
As  he  had  done  at  Bteten-Mand 

With  frost-bit  Alexander. 

In  his  dismay  the  ilmntic  priest 

Began  to  grow  prophetic, 
You  *d  swore,  to  see  his  labouring  braaat. 

He  'd  taken  an  emetic 

*•  I  view  a  future  day,**  said  he, 

**  Brighter  than  this  day  dark  Is, 
And  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  aee. 

Ha !  ha  i  my  pretty  Marquis  I 

And  he  shall  come  to  Paules-Hook, 

And  great  achievements  think  on. 
And  make  a  bow  and  take  a  look. 

Like  Satan  over  Lioc<4n. 

And  every  one  around  shall  glory 

To  see  the  Frenchman  caper, 
And  pretty  Susan  tell  the  story 

In  the  next  Chatham  paper.** 

This  solemn  prophecy,  of  course. 

Gave  all  much  consolation. 
Except  to  Wayne,  who  lost  his  horse 

Upon  that  great  occasion. 

His  horse  that  carried  all  his  prog. 

His  military  speeches. 
His  corn-stock  whiskey  for  his  grog. 

Blue  stockings  and  brown  breechea. 

And  now  I*ve  doeed  my  epic  strain, 

I  tremble  as  I  show  it. 
Lest  this  same  warrior-drover,  Wayne, 

Should  ever  catch  the  poet. 

From  a  large  collection  of  naval  baUada,  we  select 
the  following,  as  one  of  the  moat  cnrioua  of  its  dast, 
and  because,  like  several  others  in  this  collection,  it 
has  never  before  been  printed.  It  was  written  by  the 
surgeon  of  the  *'  Fair  American,*'  and  was  familiar  to 
the  Massachusetts  privateersmen  during  the  last  years 
of  the  Revolution.  The  *'  noble  captain"  was  an  an- 
cestor of  the  inimitable  author,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne^ 
•f  Salem. 

30LD  HAWTHORNC 

The  twenty-second  of  August, 

Before  the  close  of  day. 
All  hands  on  board  our  privateer, 

We  got  her  under  weigh ; 
We  kept  the  Eastern  Shore  along. 

For  forty  leagues  or  more. 
Then  our  departure  took  for  sea. 

From  the  Isle  Mauhegan  ahore. 

Bold  Hawthorne  was  c<Mnmander, 

A  man  of  real  worth. 
Old  England's  cruel  tyranny 

Induced  him  to  go  forth ; 
She.  with  relentless  fury. 

Was  plundering  all  our  coast. 
And  thought,  because  Iter  strength  was  grstt, 

Our  glorious  cause  was  lost. 

Yet  boast  not,  haughty  Britons, 

Of  power  and  dignity. 
Of  sll  your  conquering  armies. 

Your  matchless  strength  at  ssn ' 


Since,  tsngfac  by  numeions  instances, 

AmerieaiM  can  flgfat. 
With  vakNir  can  equip  their  stand, 

Your  armies  put  lo  flight. 

Now  fluewell  fkir  America, 

Farewell  our  ftieads  and  wires. 
We  trust  in  Heaven's  peculiar  case, 

For  to  protect  their  lives. 
To  prosper  our  Intended  cralsa 

Upcm  the  raging  main. 
And  to  preserve  our  dearest  ftieads, 

nil  we  return  again. 

The  wind  it  being  leading. 

It  bora  as  on  oar  way. 
As  fiir  unto  the  southward 

As  the  Gulf  of  Fk>rida, 
Where  we  observed  a  British  ship^ 

Returning  flrom  the  main ; 
We  gave  her  two  bow  cbasers. 

And  she  retum*d  the  same. 

We  hanltd  up  oar  oooraea. 

And  BO  prepared  for  fight : 
The  contest  held  four  glasaea, 

Until  the  dusk  of  night ; 
Then  having  sprung  our  mainmast. 

And  liad  so  large  a  sea. 
We  dropped  astern  and  left  oor  chase 

Till  the  returning  day. 

Next  mom  we  fish*d  our  mainmast. 

The  ship  still  being  nigh. 
All  hands  made  for  engaging. 

Our  luck  once  more  to  try ; 
But  wind  and  sea  being  boisterous. 

Our  cannon  would  not  bear. 
We  thought  it  quite  imprudent. 

And  BO  we  left  her  there. 

We  cruMd  to  the  eastward 

Near  the  coast  of  Portingale ; 
In  longitude  of  twenty-seven 

We  saw  a  lofty  sail ; 
We  gave  her  chase,  and  soon  we  saw 

She  was  a  British  scow. 
Standing  for  foir  America, 

With  troops  for  General  Howe. 

Our  captain  did  inspect  her 

With  glasses,  and  he  said— 
**  My  boys,  she  means  to  fight  us. 

But  be  you  not  afraid ; 
All  hands  now  beat  to  quarten. 

See  everything  is  clear. 
We  *11  give  her  a  broadside,  my  boyi^ 

As  soon  as  she  comes  near.** 

She  was  prepared  with  nettings 

And  had  her  men  secured. 
She  bora  directly  for  us. 

And  put  us  dose  on  board ; 
When  cannon  roar*d  like  thunder. 

And  muakets  fired  amain. 
But  soon  we  were  alongside. 

And  graniled  lo  her  chain. 

And  now  the  scene  it  alter*d, 

The  cannon  ceased  to  roar. 
We  fought  with  swords  and  boarding'pika^ 
''    One  glass  or  sometliing  more, 
Tin  British  pride  and  gloiy^ 

No  longer  dared  to  stay,  " 
But  cat  the  Yankee  grap|rilng% 

And  quickly  bora  away. 

Our  case  was  not  so  desperate 

As  plainly  mi|^  appear ; 
Yet  sodden  death  did  enter 

Onhowdov 
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Mahoney,  Crtw,  and  CItinioiii, 

Tha  valiant  and  the  brave. 
Fell  glorioua  in  the  coateet. 

And  met  a  watery  graTe. 

Ten  other  men  were  wounded 

Among  our  warlike  crew. 
With  them  our  noble  eapUin,* 

To  whom  all  praise  is  due ; 
To  him  and  all  uur  offleere. 

Let  *■  gi  ve  a  hearty  cheer : 
Siuemg  to  fmir  Jtmtriemt 

Jtmi  our  good  frhmtur  I 

Feancis  Hopkinson  waa  on*  of  the  greateat  wita 
of  his  time,  and  hia  aatirea,  epigrama,  aonga,  and  other 
compoflitions,  in  Terae  and  proae,  were  among  the 
hippieft  productiona  of  their  kind  written  dnriag  the 
K evolution.  The  **  Battle  of  the  Kegt,"  is  the  moat 
celebrated  of  his  songs.  It  waa  oceaaioned  faj  «  real 
in  c  ident  Certain  machines,  in  the  form  ofkegs,  charged 
with  gunpowder,  were  sent  down  the  rirer  to  annoy 
the  British  shipping  then  at  Philadelphia.  The  danger 
of  these  machines  being  discovered,  the  British  man- 
ned the  wharvea  and  ahipping,  and  diacharged  their 
amall  arms  and  cannons  at  every  thing  they  saw  float- 
mg  in  the  river  during  the  ebb  tide. 

THX  BATTLE  OF  THE  KBOS. 

Gallants  attend  and  hear  a  friend. 

Trill  forth  harmonious  ditty. 
Strange  things  V\\  tell  which  late  beM 

In  Philadelphia  city. 

T  was  early  day,  as  poets  say 

Just  when  tlic  sun  was  rising, 
A  i>ul<iier  stood  on  a  log  of  wood. 

And  Raw  a  thing  surprising. 

As  in  amaze  he  stood  to  gaze, 

The  truth  can  *t  be  denied,  sir. 
He  npied  a  Rcore  of  kegs  or  more 

Oonie  floating  down  the  tide,  sir. 

A  Bailor  too  in  Jerkin  blue. 

This  strange  appearance  viewing, 
Fir«t  daninM  his  eyes,  in  i;reat  surprise, 

Then  said  some  mischief's  brewing. 

These  kegs,  I  'm  told,  the  rebels  bold, 

Pack'd  up  like  pickling  herring; 
And  they  're  come  down  t '  attack  the  town. 

In  this  new  way  of  ferrying. 

The  soldier  flew,  the  sailor  too. 

And  scared  almost  to  death,  sir. 
Wore  out  their  shoes,  to  spread  the  news, 

And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  sir. 

Vow  up  and  down  throughout  the  town. 

Most  frantic  scenes  were  acted; 
And  some  ran  here,  and  othera  there. 

Like  men  almost  distracted. 

Some  fire  cry'il,  which  some  denied, 

But  said  the  earth  had  quaked; 
And  girls  and  boys,  with  hideoua  noise. 

Ran  through  the  streets  half  naked. 

Sir  William  he,  snug  as  a  flea. 

Lay  all  this  time  a  snoring, 
Nor  drcameil  of  harm  as  he  lay  warm, 

In  bed  with  Mrs.  L g. 

Now  in  a  fright,  he  staru  upright. 

Awaked  by  such  a  clatter; 
He  rubs  both  eyes,  and  boldly  cries. 

For  God's  sake,  what*s  the  matter? 

*  Captain  Hawthorne  was  wounded  In  the  head  by  a 
miMket  ball.    His  shis  was  called  -  The  Fair  American.** 


At  his  bed-side  be  t^eii  espy*d. 

Sir  Erdune  at  command,  sir. 
Upon  one  foot,  be  bad  ona  boot. 

And  th*  other  in  his  band,  air. 

**  Arise,  arise.  Sir  Enkine  criea. 

The  rebels— more  *s  the  luty. 
Without  a  boat,  are  all  afloat 

And  raag*d  before  the  city. 

**  The  motley  crew,  in  veseels 

With  Satan  for  their  guide,  sar ; 
Packed  up  in  bags,  or  wooden  kegs. 

Come  driving  down  tbe  tide,  air. 

"Therefore  prepare  far  bloody  war, 

Theae  kegs  must  all  be  routed. 
Or  surely  we  despised  shall  be. 

And  British  courage  doubted.** 

The  royal  band,  now  ready  stand 

All  ranged  in  dread  array,  sir ; 
With  stomach  stout  to  see  it  out. 

And  make  a  bloody  day,  air. 

The  cannons  roar  ftom  sbore  to  afaore. 

The  small  anna  make  a  rattle ; 
Since  war's  began  I*m  sure  no  man 

E'er  saw  so  strange  a  battle. 

The  rebel  dales,  the  rebel  vales. 

With  rebel  tre^fs  surrouuded ; 
Tbe  distant  wo|yl,  the  bills  and  floods. 

With  rebel  echoes  sounded. 

The  fish  below  swam  to  and  fro. 

Attacked  from  every  quarter ; 
Why  aure,  thought  they,  the  devil  *a  to  pay 

'Mongst  folks  above  tbe  water. 

The  kegs,  't  is  said,  though  strongly  made. 

Of  rebel  staves  and  hoops,  sir ; 
Could  not  oppose  their  powerful  foee. 

The  conquering  British  troops,  sir. 

From  morn  to  night  these  men  of  migb 

Displayed  amaaing  courage ; 
And  when  the  sun  was  fairly  down 

Retired  to  sup  their  porrage. 

An  hundred  men  with  each  a  pen. 

Or  more  upon  my  word  sir, 
It  is  most  true  would  be  too  few. 

Their  valour  to  fecord,  sir. 

Such  feats  did  they  perform  that  d.«> 

Against  these  wicked  kegs,  sir. 
That  years  to  come,  if  they  get  home. 

They  'II  make  their  boxi^U*  bod  breg^  ^^ 

We  give  but  one  other  specimen  of  the 
of  the  revolution :    Amtrritxin  Taxation^  writien  i 
schoolmaster  of  Conn«c«icut,  named  St.  John, 
know  of  nothing  proattctd  in  this  country  at  so  c 
a  period  that  is  «%<iMi  <o  it : 

AMERICAN   TAXATION. 

While  I  relate  my  story, 

Americans  give  ear; 
Of  Brttwin's  Aiding  glory, 

Yoa  presently  shall  hear ; 
'11  give  a  true  relation. 

Attend  to  what  I  say, 
Ooncerning  the  taxation 

Of  North  America. 

/lie  cruel  lords  of  Britain 

Who  glory  in  their  Bhan:«, 
The  project  they  have  hit  on 

They  joyfully  proclaim ; 
Tis  what  they're  striving  aflei. 

Our  right  to  take  away, 
'  And  rob  us  of  our  charter. 

In  North  America. 
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There  are  two  mifflitf  ipeelnn, 

Who  rule  in  Parliament, 
Who  ever  have  been  eeekinf 

Some  miKhief  to  invent; 
Twas  North,  and  Bute  hia-iktlier. 

The  horrid  plan  did  Iay« 
\  roiirhty  tax  to  fatter 

In  North  America. 

They  ■earch'd  tte  fflomny  refioni 

or  the  infernal  pit. 
To  find  amonf  tteir  legiona 

One  who  ezeelPd  in  wit ; 
To  ask  of  him  aieistanee. 

Or  tell  them  how  they  may 
Subdue  without  reeietanee 

Thie  North  America. 

Old  Satan,  the  arch  traitor. 

Who  rules  tte  barning  lake. 
Where  te's  chief  navi^tor. 

Resolved  a  voyage  to  take. 
For  tte  Britannic  oeean 

He  launctes  (kr  away. 
To  land  te  had  no  notion 

In  Nonh  America. 

He  takes  his  seat  in  Britain, 

It  was  his  souPs  intent. 
Great  George^s  throne  to  sit  on. 

And  rule  tte  Parliament; 
Hi*  comrades  were  pursuing 

A  diabolic  way. 
For  to  complete  tte  ruin 

Of  North  America. 

He  tried  tte  art  of  magic 

To  bring  his  setemes  about. 
At  length  tte  gloomy  project 

He  artfully  found  out : 
Tte  plan  was  long  indulged 

In  a  clandestine  way. 
But  lately  was  divulgM 

In  North  America. 

rhese  subtle  arch-combinen 

Addressed  tte  British  court, 
\I1  three  were  undersignera 

Of  this  obscure  report — 
Ttere  is  a  pleasant  landscape 

That  lieth  far  away. 
Beyond  tte  wide  Atlantic, 

In  North  America. 

rhere  is  a  wealthy  people. 

Who  sojourn  in  ttet  land, 
Tteir  churches  all  with  steeples 

Most  delicately  stand, 
Tteir  teuscs,  like  tte  gilly. 

Are  painted  red  and  gay; 
Ttey  flourish  like  tte  lily, 

In  North  America. 

Tteir  land  with  milk  and  teney 

Continually  doth  flow. 
The  want  of  food  or  money 

Ttey  seMom  ever  know ; 
Ttey  heap  up  golden  treasure. 

They  have  no  debts  to  pay, 
Tnrv  spend  tteir  lime  in  pleasure, 

tu  \orth  America. 

On  turaevs,  fowls,  and  fishes. 

Most  rrequently  they  dine. 
With  gold  and  silver  dishes 

Tteir  tables  always  shine. 
They  crown  their  feasts  with  butter. 

Thny  eat  and  ii»e  to  play. 
Id  dilks  their  ladies  flutter. 

In  North  America. 


With  gold  and  Miwtt  i 

Ttey  do  ttaemielvei  adom, 
Tte  rabies  deck  tteir  fteea. 

Refulgent  as  tte  mom  I 
Wine  sparkles  in  tteir  gfaasea, 

Ttey  spend  aadi  teppy  day 
In  merriment  and  daneea. 

In  North  America. 

Let  not  oar  aolt  aflWwt  yea, 

Wten  we  address  your  throaa^ 
O  king,  this  wealthy  eountry 

And  aubjeetfl  are  yoor  own. 
And  yon,  their  rightAil  •oraieiga, 

Ttey  truly  must  obey, 
Ton  have  a  ri^t  to  govern 

This  North  America. 

0  king,  yon  *v«  teard  tte  saqual 
Of  wtet  we  now  sabacribe, 

la  it  not  Just  and  equal 
To  tax  this  wealthy  tritef 

Tte  question  being  asked. 
His  miOc*ty  did  say. 

My  sul^ts  shall  te  taxed 
In  North  America. 

Invested  with  a  warrant. 

My  publicans  shall  go, 
Tte  tenth  of  all  their  current 

Ttey  surely  shall  bestow ; 
If  they  indulge  reteUion, 

Or  from  my  precepts  stray, 
1*11  send  my  war  tattalion 

To  North  America. 

in  rally  all  my  foreea 

0y  water  and  by  land. 
My  light  dragoons  and  borsaa 

Shall  go  at  my  command, 

1  'II  burn  both  town  and  dty. 
With  smoke  becloud  tte  day, 

1 11  stew  no  human  pity 
For  North  America. 

Go  on,  my  tearty  soMiers, 

You  need  not  fear  of  ill— 
Ttere  *s  Hutchinson  and  Rogeii^ 

Tteir  functions  w^iU  fulfil— 
Ttey  tell  such  ample  stories. 

Believe  ttem  sure  we  may, 
One  half  of  ttem  are  toriea 

In  North  America. 

My  gallant  ships  are  ready 

To  teist  you  o*er  tte  flood. 
And  in  my  cause  te  steady, 

Which  is  supremely  good ; 
Go  ravage,  steal,  and  plunder. 

And  you  stell  teve  tte  prey 
Ttey  quickly  will  knock  under 

In  North  America. 

Tte  laws  I  teve  enacted, 

I  never  will  revoke. 
Although  ttey  are  negleeted. 

My  fUry  to  provoke, 
I  will  fortear  to  flatter, 

ni  rule  tte  mighty  sway, 
ni  take  away  tte  cterter 

From  North  America. 

0  George !  you  are  distracted; 
You  Ml  by  experience  find 

Tte  laws  you  have  enacted 
Are  of  tte  blackest  kind. 

1  *ll  make  a  stert  digression. 

And  tell  you  by  tte  vray. 
We  ftar  not  your  oppression. 
In  Ncfth  America. 
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Our  ftthM*  WMV  diitwtd. 

im  tell  yoa,  George,  in  metre. 

VVhito  In  tinir  naUv*  Inii 

If  you  *U  attmMl  awhile : 

By  tyimaca  wera  optnm^i. 

We  forced  your  bold  Sir  Peter 

Asldounderauad; 

From  Bullivan'e  ftir  iaie. 

From  flreadon  and  ralifioo 

At  Monmouth  too  we  gainid 

Tbey  were  reiolvad  to  itnjr. 

The  honoort  of  the  day — 

And  try  tlw  deMrt  regioM 

The  victory  we  obtainM 

or  North  AoMricii. 

For  North  America. 

Kind  Heaven  wu  their  prolMtof 

Sorely  we  were  your  bettara 

While  on  therowinf  tide. 

Hard  by  the  Brandywine; 

Kind  fortune  their  direetor, 

We  laid  him  ftat  in  fettera 

And  Providence  their  giddei 

Whoee  name  waa  John  Borgoync  ; 

If  I  en  Mot  Mietaken, 

We  made  yoar  Howe  to  tremble 

Aboot  the  flnt  of  May. 

With  terror  and  diamay ; 

This  voyage  wae  undeitakeB 

^Tiie  heroca  we  reeemble. 

For  North  America. 

In  North  America. 

To  tail  they  weie  commanded 

Confiuion  to  the  tories. 

About  the  hour  of  noon. 

That  Mack  infernal  name. 

At  Plymouth  shore  they  landed. 

In  which  Great  Britain  gloriea. 

The  twenty>flnt  of  Jane; 

For  ever  to  her  riuune; 

The  savagee  were  nettled. 

We  *11  tend  each  foul  /evoltar 

With  fear  they  fled  away. 

To  tmutty  Aft'ica, 

80  peaoeaUy  they  eettled 

Or  nooee  him  in  a  halter. 

On  North  America. 

In  North  America. 

We  are  their  bold  deecendanta. 

A  health  to  our  brave  footmen. 

Fbr  liberty  we 'Uflght, 

Who  handle  iword  and  gun. 

The  claim  to  independence 

Tb  Greene  and  Gates  and  Putnam 

We  challenge  ae  our  right; 

And  conquering  Washington ; 

*T  19  what  kind  Heaven  gave  M, 

Their  names  be  wrote  in  letters 

Who  can  it  take  away  7 

Which  never  will  decay. 

0,  Heaven,  sure,  will  save  at, 

While  sun  and  moon  do  glitter 

In  North  America. 

On  North  America. 

We  never  will  knock  under. 

Success  unto  our  allies 

O,  George,  we  do  not  fear 
The  rattling  of  your  thunder. 

Nor  lightning  of  your  spear: 
Though  rebels  you  declare  us. 

We're  strangers  to  dismay; 
Therefore  you  cannot  scare  us. 

In  North  America. 

We  have  a  bold  commander. 

Who  fears  not  sword  nor  gun. 
The  second  Alexander, 

His  name  is  Washington ; 
His  men  are  all  collected. 

And  ready  for  the  fV-ay, 
To  fight  they  are  directed 

For  North  America. 

We  *ve  Greene  and  Gates  and  Putnam 

To  manage  in  the  field, 
A  gallant  train  of  footmen, 

Who  'd  rather  die  than  yield ; 
A  stately  troop  of  horsemen. 

Train  d  in  a  martial  way. 
For  to  augment  our  forces 

In  North  America. 

Proud  George,  you  are  engaged 

All  in  a  dirty  cause, 
A  cruel  war  have  wagdd 

Repugnant  to  all  laws. 
Go  tell  the  savage  nations 

You're  cruder  than  they. 
To  fight  your  own  relations 

In  North  America. 

Ten  millions  you  've  expended. 

And  twice  ten  millions  more ; 
Our  riches,  you  intended 

Should  pay  the  mighty  score. 
Who  now  will  stand  your  sponsor. 

Your  charges  to  defray  ? 
For  sure  you  cannot  conquer 

This  North  America. 


I 


In  Holland,  France  and  i^in. 
Who  man  their  ships  and  galieya« 

Our  flreedom  to  maintain ; 
May  they  suldu  3  the  rangers 

Of  proud  Britannia, 
And  drive  them  fh>m  their  ancbora 

In  North  America. 

Success  unto  the  Congress 

Of  these  United  States. 
Who  glory  in  the  conquests 

Of  Washington  and  Gates ; 
To  all,  both  land  and  seamen. 

Who  usher  in  the  day. 
When  we  shall  all  be  freemen 

Id  North  America. 

Success  to  legislation. 

That  rules  with  gentle  hand. 
To  trade  and  navigation. 

By  water  and  by  land; 
May  all  with  one  opinion 

Our  wholesome  laws  obey, 
Throughout  this  vast  dominion 

Of  North  America. 

The  "  old  and  antique  songs'*  we  have  qootetf  • 
not  eminently  poetical,  and  the  faatidioua  reader  } 
fancy  there  are  in  some  of  them  qualitiea  that  ah  •i 
have  prevented  their  publication.  We  appeal  to  \ 
antiquaries.     The  "  Cow  Chase"  will  live  long  1 ' 

the  light  airs  and  recollected  terms 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy  pacdd  times 

are  forgotten,  and,  with  other  aongs  and  ballads  ot « 
Revolution,  will  in  the  next  century  be  prized  d" 
highly  than  the  richest  gems  of  Percy  or  Motherr  < 
They  are  the  very  mirrors  of  the  times  in  which  1 
were  sung.  As  may  have  been  observed,  we  have  gi 
none  of  the  lyrics  of  Frnieau.    Free,  daring,  hoa 
and  with  sarcastic  powers  which  made  his  pea 
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Krriblfl  to  Ihe  Torie*  and  the  Britith  officvn  u  ihit  af 
Colendgie  wu  to  Napolmn,  be  did  u  food  wrncc  to 
•ha  great  cinM  Tram  bii  obacnra  printing  sfiks,  w 
jBiDj  a  more  celebraml  patriot  did  in  camp  or  legiila- 
ture.  The  cnergj  ud  exultiiioD  with  which  he  re- 
counicd.  in  rapidlj  wrilteo  ronp,  Uw  laccaaaea  of  the 
Wfaigi,  were  equalid  onlj  bj  the  keenneiB  of  hit  wit, 
and  the  appoaitenen  oT  hi*  famdoor.  Nor  waa  it  in 
•atire  and  long  alone  that  he  excelled.  Though  we 
claim  not  Tor  him,  nperior  u  he  waa  to  hia  American 
contemporariea»  the  praiae  due  lo  a  true  poet,  aome  of 
hia  piecea  are  djatinguiahed  for  a  dirccloeaa  of  exprea- 
•ion,  a  maniioeai,  fervour,  and  fine  poetical  (baling, 
that  will  aacure  for  them  a  permanent  place  in  our  lile- 
ralure.  Yel  Fieoeau — (he  patriol,  poet,  aoldier — died 
raiaerablj  poor,  within  the  laat  ten  jean.  wJule  the 
aniiouilj  debating  what  ahonU 


be  don 


IND  JO0EFU  CKEEN. 


J  but  Apolla'i  («nii 
n.i(b(  mr  DotH  in  . 


m  D>J«'i  1 


And  hia  hamoor  ia  celebrated  in  a  poetical  aceout  t£ 
Iba  clergj  of  Boiion.  quoied  bj  Mr.  ^unuel  Keoell, 
ia  hia  "iipecimeni  of  American  Poetij."— 
Tbere'B  puoniaf  Bylea.  prorokci  our  aaiUca. 

Uc  viiiu  filk*  to  crack  hia  Jokn, 
Wbicb  nevw  mend  ibcir  bearta. 


Bjlea  waa  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  ITS5.  and  waa 
ordained  the  firat  miniiier  of  (he  church  ia  Mollia 
•(reet,in  1733.  )Ie  aoon  became eminentaaapreacher, 
and  Ihe  King'a  College  a(  Aberdeen  conlbrrcd  on  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diiinil;.  He  waa  one  of  the 
aulhoraof-y.  Collec  01  if  Poema  bj  aeieral  Handa," 

melricil  compoaitiana  in  "The  New  England  Weekly 
Journal."  the  merit  of  which  waa  inch  aa  to  inlro- 
dnee  bitn  lo  Ihe  nolice  of  Pope  and  other  Engliah 
Bcbolara.  One  of  hia  poema  ia  entitled  •  The  Canfla- 
iration  i"  and  !■  "  applied  to  that  grand  cataatrophe  of 
MU  world  when  the  face  of  nature  ii  to  be  changed 
b;  a  deluge  of  fire."  Tho  fallowing  linea  abow  it* 
«jle_ 


Frf«h.dawnln|  gloriea  bti 


IR  globe  raana. 


ildii  tba  hlaxe, 

Br^raa. 

ninijnat 


All  Uu  anlt  tnontba  in  gaj  eonfaaloa  U 
Bjriea  waa  earneailj  oppoaed  to  the  RenlutioB,  md 
in  the  apring  of  ITTJ.  waa  denoaacod  in  the  pablic 
aaaembliea  aa  a  lorj.  and  compelled  10  giiB  bonda  Ibr 
hia  appearance  before  a  court  for  triaL  In  t!E  dUow- 
ing  Jons  be  waa  coniicled  of  U 
tioD.  and  boaiilitj  to  the  coi 
impriaoned  foitj  daja  on  board  a  gnatd-aliip,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  period  to  be  aent  with  hia  familj  to 
England.  TTie  board  of  war,  boweicr.  loot  hii  ca»» 
into  conaideration,  and  commoted  the  puB.ahment  to  a 
abort  coDBnemeni  under  a  guard  ia  hia  own  houae; 
bnl,  though  he  continued  to  reaide  in  Boaton  during 
the  teoULJnder  of  hie  life,  be  never  again  enlered  ■ 
pulpibnot  retained  hia  ante-reTOlatioiuity  populai'lf. 
He  died  m  1788,  in  Ibe  eigblj-aecond  jear  of  hia  age. 

aad  no  one  waa  more  fbnd  of  hia  aociet;  than  tin  co- 
lonial gOTemor.  Belcher,  on  the  death  of  whoae  wUb 
bo  wrou  ui  elegj  ending  with — 

MaanliBH  bt  aanH  to  ihiae  allied  ahalt  ilaiid. 

Blill  Dui  warm  ftlenddiip,  mutual  flamea  eiteod: 


I  of  Maine,  ai 


aoned  lo  a  atr»tagem  10  aecure  hit  eompanj.  Hatinf 
pemaded  him  to  drink  lea  with  him  OD  board  the 
Scarborough  ibip  of  war.  one  Sundaj  anemoon,  aa 
Mon  aa  tbej  were  aeated  at  the  lafale  the  anchor  waa 
weighed,  the  aaila  aet,  and  before  Ibe  punning  paraon 
had  called  for  hia  laat  cap,  the  ihip  waa  too  far  at  aea 
for  him  to  think  of  ramming  lo  tlte  abore.  Aa  everj 
thing  noceaaaiT  for  hia  comfort  had  been  iboaghtliill)' 
proTided,  he  waa  eaail;  reconciled  lo  the  lOjaga. 
While  making  preparaiiona  for  religiona  aenicea,  the 
neit  Sunday,  it  waa  diacOTCred  thai  there  waa  no  hymn 
book  on  board,  and  he  wrote  Ihe  following  Ihiea.  which 
wet«  aung  inatead  of  ■  (election  from  Slerabald  aad 
Uopkina- 

Great  Oat,  Ibr  woibi  our  woader  raiae ; 
To  (bee  our  twalllng  note*  belong ; 

While  akiea  and  wlnda,  and  roeka  and  eeaa. 


Tbj  power  produced 

Aloud  to  lliee  (be  Lem|«u  roa 
Or  aoner  bntexet  (una  tbj'  name 

Gentlr  akinf  Ibe  ibell;  ihore. 

Thy  npenini  handa  (lHir)o|ral 

TtuDof b  all  the  biuabinf  coral  fr 

Tbne  tMat  gar  relreil*  betoa 


mighty  IVaioe. 


of  BoMon,  wbo  bad  bMV 


a 


CURIOSITIES   OF 


A  cltMoate  of  Bjles  at  Cunbiidge.  wu  Uttle  leM  cele- 
bnted  than  the  doctor  for  hamoor;  and  aoine  of  liif 
poetical  compoaitions  were  aa  popular  ninety  yean  ago 
aa  in  our  own  time  hare  been  thoae  of  **  Croaker  & 
Co.,**  which  they  reaemble  in  apirit  and  plajfnl  eaae 
of  vcniScation.  The  abduction  of  the  Hollia  itreet 
minister  waa  the  cause  of  not  a  little  merriment  in 
Boston;  and  Green,  between  whom  and  Bylos  there 
waa  some  rivalry,  aa  the  leaders  of  opposing  sociil 
Ikctions,  soon  after  wrote  a  burlesque  account  of  it-* 

In  DavifTi  Psalms  an  overnight 
Byles  found  one  mominx  at  his  tea, 

Alss!  that  be  should  nerer  writs 
A  proper  psalm  to  sing  at  sea. 

Thus  ruminating  on  his  seat. 
Ambitious  thoughts  at  length  premifd; 

The  bard  detenniusd  to  complete 
The  part  wherein  the  prophet  iail*d. 

Be  sat  awhile  and  stroked  his  muse,* 

Then  taking  up  his  tuneful  pen, 
Wrote  a  few  staiisas  for  the  use 

Of  his  seafaring  bretberen. 

The  task  performed,  the  bard  content. 
Wall  chosen  was  each  flowing  word ; 

On  a  short  voyage  himself  he  went. 
To  hear  it  read  and  sung  on  board. 

Most  serious  Christians  do  aver, 
(Their  credit  sure  we  may  rely  on,) 

In  former  times  that  after  prayer. 
They  used  to  sing  a  song  of  Zion. 

Our  modem  parson  having  pray*d. 
Unless  loud  fame  our  faith  beguiles. 

Sat  down,  took  out  his  book  and  said, 
**  I^t  *s  sing  a  psalm  of  Matbsr  Byles.** 

• 

At  first,  when  be  began  to  read. 
Their  heads  the  assembly  downward  hung, 

But  he  with  boldness  did  proceed. 
And  thus  he  read,  and  thus  they  sung. 

THK  PSALM. 

With  vnst  amaseinent  we  survey 

The  wonders  of  ibc  deep, 
Wliere  mackerel  swim,  and  porpoise  play. 

And  crabti  and  lobsters  creep. 

Fish  uf  all  kindn  inhabit  here. 

And  throng  the  dark  ab(Mlc. 
Here  haddock,  hake,  and  flounders  are. 

And  eels,  and  perch,  and  cod. 

From  raeing  windft  and  tnmiwsts  free, 

80  fmioothly  an  we  pass. 
The  !(hining  surface  seems  to  be 

A  piece  of  Bristol  glass. 

But  when  ihe  winds  and  tempest  rise. 

And  foaming  billows  swell, 
The  veoKl  mounts  above  the  skies 

And  lower  sinks  than  hell. 

Our  heads  the  tottering  motion  feel. 

And  quickly  we  become 
Gi(in>  2S  new-dropp'd  calves,  ond  reel 

Like  Indians  drunk  with  rum. 

What  praises  then  are  due  that  we 

Thus  far  have  safely  got, 
Amarescogjerin  tribe  to  see. 

And  tribe  of  Penobscot. 

In  1750  Green  published  "An  Entertainment  for  a 
Winter  Evening,"  in  which  ho  ridicules  the  freema- 
sons; and  afterward,  "The  Sand  Bank,"  "A  True 
Account  of  the  Celebration  of  St.  John  the  Baptist," 

*  B>l  is*s  fav/urito  cat,  so  named  by  his  ft'iends. 


and  aeveral  ahorter  pieces,  all  of  which  I  believe  wen 
satirical.  Hia  epigrama  are  the  beat  written  in  da 
country  before  the  Revolution ;  and  many  aaecdoMi 
are  told  to  ahow  the  readineaa  of  hia  wit  and  hia  sUl 
aa  an  improvisator.  On  one  occasion,  a  country  goih 
tleman,  knowing  his  reputation  aa  a  poet,  procurrd  sa 
introduction  to  him,  and  aolicited  a  "  first  rate  <.|•^'ph^ 
for  a  favourite  servant  who  had  lately  died,  (.iraet 
aaked  what  were  the  man'a  chief  qualitiea,  ino  was 
told  that  "  Cole  eicelled  in  all  things,  but  waa  paitKn> 
larlygood  at  raking  hay,  which  be  could  do  faster  thaa 
anybody,  the  preaent  company,  of  course,  cicepied." 
Green  wrote  immediately — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Cole, 
His  master  loved  him  like  his  sou! ; 
He  could  rake  hay,  none  could  rake  Ihsier 
Except  that  raking  dog,  his  master. 

In  his  old  age  Green  left  Boston  for  England,  mbsr 
horn  the  infirmities  of  age,  than  from  indifiereBce  (0 
the  cause  of  bberty. 

EDWARD  RANDOI.PH. 

Edward  Randolph,  says  Moore,  was  called  the 
'*  evil  genius"  of  New  England,  and  waa  the  moat  in- 
veterate and  indefktigable  of  those  intriguing  men  whs 
found  accesa  to  the  royal  ear  of  Charles  II.,  with  com- 
plaints against  the  colonies.  On  thia  mischievons  b«a- 
ness,  he  made  no  less  than  eight  voyages  in  nine  years 
across  the  Atlantic.  In  1676,  he  waa  aent  over  fay  royal 
aothority  to  inquire  into  the  atate  of  the  colonies.  0s 
brought  with  him  copies  of  the  petitions  of  Mason  and 
Gorges  relative  to  their  patent  of  New  Hampahire,  the 
limits  of  which  interfered  with  the  grants  to  Maasacho- 
setu. 

While  he  was  in  Boston,  he  represetnted  that  the 
province  was  refractory,  and  disobedient  to  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  crown.  He  waa  sealous  to  promote  the 
cause  of  episcopacy,  and  to  destroy  the  New  England 
churches;  and  he  was  the  principal  instrument  of 
depriving  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  of  their 
charter  privileges,  the  people  against  whom  he  bad 
conceived  a  most  violent  antipathy.  When  the  char* 
ter  was  taken  away,  and  James  II.  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  the  king  appointed  a  council  to  govern  the  pro- 
vince, of  which  Dudley  was  president,  and  Randolph 
was  one  named  in  the  commission  The  next  year. 
Sir  Edmund  Andros  arrived  with  a  comroi9sion  to  be 
governor  of  New  England.  Randolph  was  a  conspi- 
cuous character  during  his  short  administration,  and 
involved  in  his  fate.  How  much  the  people  were  ex- 
asperated against  him,  appears  by  their  refusing  him 
bail  when  he  applied,  and  when  it  was  granted  to 
ethers.  The  house  of  representatives,  June  25.  1689^ 
voted  "that  Mr.  E.  Randolph  is  not  bailable,  he  having 
broken  a  capital  law  of  the  colony,  in  endeavouring 
and  accomplishing  the  subversion  of  our  ^vemment, 
and  having  been  an  evil  counsellor."  Randolph  died  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  waa  said,  that  he  always  retained 
his  prejudices  against  the  churches  and  people  of  Mat 
sachuselta.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
province,  who  once  held  him  in  abhorrence,  regarded 
him  and  his  reproaches  with  the  utmost  contempt 

From  a  letter  of  Randolph  to  Governor  Wmslow, 
written  January  29,  1679,*  published  in  the  Collections 
of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  vol.  vi,  p.  92,  it  appears  that 
he  had  just  returned  from  New  Hampsiiiro.  where  hs 

*  The  data  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  1G80 
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■eauined  fhnn  the  87th  December  to  tlie  SSd  of  Jaa- 
wuj.  In  this  jettec  ho  givei  tome  account  of  the 
Mtnbliihment  of  the  royml  goTernment  in  this  province 
■nder  President  Cotta,  tnd  also  alludes  to  his  reception 
at  Boston.  He  sajs,  **  I  am  received  at  Boston  more 
liks  a  spj,  than  one  of  his  majesty's  senranta.  They 
fcepC  a  day  of  thanks  for  the  return  of  their  agents ;  bat 
kvre  ptepared  a  welcome  for  me.  by  a  paper  of  scan- 
dakws  verses,  all  persons  taking  liberty  to  abase  me  in 
their  discourses,  of  which  I  take  the  more  notice,  be> 
cause  it  so  much  reflects  upon  my  master,  who  will  not 
forget  it' 


n 


''RAND0LPa*8  WELCOMX  BACK  AGAIN." 

Welcome,  8r.  welcome  (Vom  ye  easteme  shore 

With  a  oomminion  itronier  than  before 

To  play  the  hone-leach :  robb  ui  of  our  fleeces, 

To  rend  our  land,  and  teare  it  all  to  pieces. 

Welcome  now  back  sf  aine ;  as  is  the  whip 

To  a  flbole'B  back ;  as  water  in  a  ship. 

Boston  make  roome,  Randolph's  returned,  that  beetor, 

Conlinn*d  at  home  to  bo  ye  sharp  Collector ; 

Whoe  shonly  will  present  unto  yr  viewes  ^ 

Tlie  greate  broad  seale.  that  will  you  all  amuse,  \ 

tfnweteome  tidings,  and  unhappy  newes.  j 

Hew  England  is  a  very  loyall  ahrubb 

That  kraes  her  Soveraigne,  hates  a  Belaebubi 

ThaVs  willing  (let  it  to  her  praise  be  spoeks) 

To  doe  obedience  to  the  Royall  Oake, 

To  pay  the  Tribute  that  to  it  belongs. 

For  shielding  her,  (Whu  iitjuries  and  wrongs : 

But  you  the  Aj^cnt,  8r.  she  cannot  brook, 

8be  likes  the  mcate,  but  can*t  abide  the  cook. 

Alas,  shee  would  hauo  Cesar  haue  hit  due. 

But  not  by  such  a  wicked  hand  as  you : 

Fbr  an  acknowleilgement  of  Right,  wee  scome 

(To  pay  to  our  greate  LonI  a  pepper-corne) 

To  baulke  the  tearmes  of  our  most  gratious  deed 

But  would  ten  thousand  times  the  same  exceed. 

Some  call  you  Randall— Asx^-ai/ 1  you  name, 
8oe  you*l  appear  before  you've  played  yr  game. 
He  that  keeps  a  Plantacon,  Custome-bouse, 
One  year,  may  bee  a  man.  the  next  a  mouse. 
Yr  brother  Dftr  hath  the  Divell  play'd. 
Made  the  New-Yorkers  at  the  fflrst  aflfraide. 
He  vapour'd,  iwager'd,  hectored,  (wlme  but  ha?) 
But  soon  destroy'd  himself  by  villianie. 
Well  might  his  cursed  name  wth  D  begin, 
Whoe  was  a  Divell  in  his  hart  flbr  sin. 
And  currently  did  pass,  by  common  vogue, 
Ffor  the  dcceitfull*st  wieuA  and  greatest  rogue. 
By  him  you  'r  (Tumish't  wth  a  sad  example — 
T^ke  heed  that  those  you  crush  dont  on  you  trample. 
We  verryly  believe  we  are  not  bound 
To  pay  one  mite  to  you,  much  leas  a  pound. 
If  there  were  need  New-England  you  must  know, 
Ffiftey  p.  cent  we  'Id  un  our  King  bestow. 
And  not  hegrutch  the  oflTring,  shoe's  soe  ffranck. 
But  hates  to  pay  where  she  will  have  no  thanke. 

We  doe  presume  Seeundus  Carrolus  Rex 
Sent  you  not  here  a  countrsre's  heart  to  vex. 
Hee  gives  an  inch  of  power ;  you  take  an  ell. 
Bhould  it  be  knowne,  he  would  not  like  it  weU. 
If  you  do  understand  yr  occupation, 
Tis  to  keep  acts  of  trade  ffrom  violation. 
If  merchants  in  their  traAque  will  be  flaire. 
You  must,  Camclion-like,  live  on  the  aire. 
Should  tbey  not  trade  to  Holland,  Spain,  and  Ffkmnea, 
Directly  you  must  seeke  flbr  maintenance. 
Tbe  customs  and  the  flees  will  scarce  supply 
Belly  and  back.    What 's  left  flbr*s  Majesty  1 
What  you  collect  won't  make  you  to  look  bigg 
IVitb  modish  nick-nacks,  dagger,  perriwigg ; 


\ 


A  courtier's  garbe  too  costly  you  will  see 
Tb  be  maintain'd  where  is  noe  gift  nor  flee. 
Pull  downe  the  mill,  rente  the  ground,  you'l  finde 
That  very  flew  will  come  to  you  to  grinde. 
Merchants  their  coma  will  alwayes  csrry  there, 
Where  the  tole's  easy,  and  the  usage  flfaire. 
Wee '11  kneele  to  the  mill  owner,  as  our  cheife ; 
But  doe  not  like  the  miller ;  he's  a  theifle 
And  entertaine  him  not  wth  joy,  but  grcife. 

When  Heauen  would  Job'a  signall  patience  try, 
He  gave  Hell  leave  to  plott  his  misery. 
And  act  it  too  according  to  it's  will. 
With  this  exoe;  tion,  don't  his  body  kill. 
Soe  Royall  Cha ties  is  now  about  to  proua 
Our  Loyalty,  Alegiance,  and  Loue, 
In  giving  Licence  to  a  Publican, 
To  pinch  tbe  purse,  but  not  to  hurt  tbe  man. 
Patience  raised  Job  unto  the  height  of  ffiune, 
Lett  our  obedience  doe  flur  us  the  same. 

PETER  FOtJLOER. 

PiTEft  FouLflKE  was  a  schoolmaster  of  NantackeC; 
and  the  maternal  grandlkther  of  Doctor  Franklin.  la 
1676  he  pabliahed  a  poem  entitled  **  A  Looking-glaai 
for  the  Timet,"  addressed  to  men  in  authority,  in 
which  he  advt>cates  religious  liberty,  and  implores  tht 
government  to  repeal  the  uncharitable  lawa  against  tht 
Quakers  and  other  aecta.    He  aays — 

Tbe  rulers  In  the  country 

I  do  owne  them  In  the  Lord ; 
And  such  as  are  for  government. 

With  them  I  do  accord. 
But  that  which  I  intend  hereby. 

Is  that  they  would  keep  bound ; 
And  meddle  not  with  Ood's  worship, 

For  which  they  have  no  ground. 
And  I  am  not  alone  herein, 

There 's  many  hundreds  more, 
That  have  for  many  years  ago 

Spoke  much  more  upon  that  score. 
Indeed,  I  really  believs, 

It's  not  your  business. 
To  meddle  with  the  church  of  God 

In  matters  more  or  less. 

In  another  part  of  his  **  Looking«Glass**  he  aay^* 

Now  loving  (Hands  and  countrymen 

I  wish  we  may  be  wise ; 
T  is  now  a  time  for  every  man 

To  see  with  his  own  eyes. 
Tis  easy  to  provoke  tbe  Lord 

To  send  among  us  war ; 
*T  is  easy  to  do  violence. 

To  envy  and  to  Jar ; 
Tb  show  a  spirit  that  is  high ; 

To  scorn  and  domineer; 
Tb  pride  it  out  as  if  there  were 

No  God  to  make  us  (bar ; 
To  covet  what  is  aot  our  own ; 

To  cheat  and  to  oppress ; 
To  live  a  life  that  might  free  us 

From  acts  of  righteousness ; 
To  swear,  and  lie,  and  to  be  drunk 

To  backbite  one  another ; 
To  carry  tales  that  may  do  hurt 

And  mischief  to  our  brother ; 
Tb  live  in  such  hypocrisy. 

As  men  may  think  us  good, 
Althouch  our  beans  within  are  Ail! 

Of  evil  and  of  Mood. 
All  these,  and  many  evila  more. 

Are  easy  (or  to  do ; 
But  to  repent  and  to  reform 

We  have  no  strength  theietOi. 
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The  following  are  the  ccmchiding  linet: 

I  am  for  peaee»  and  not  for  war. 

And  that  *■  the  reason  why 
I  write  more  plain  than  tome  men  do. 

That  use  to  daub  and  lie. 
But  I  shall  ceaae,  and  let  my  name 

To  what  I  here  insert : 
Because,  to  be  a  libeller, 

I  hate  it  with  my  heart. 
From  Sherbontow'n,  where  now  I  dwell. 

My  name  1  do  put  here, 
Without  offence,  your  real  flriend. 

It  if  Pbtbr  Foui.a0U 

MICHAEL  WI6GLE8W0RTH. 

Thi  Rererend  Michael  Wigolksworth  was  born 
IB  1631,  and  graduated  at  Hanraid  College  soon  after 
entering  upon  his  twentieth  year.  When  rendered  nn- 
tble  to  preach,  l^  an  affection  of  the  longa, 

In  costly  verse  and  most  laborious  rhymes, 
He  diah'd  up  truths  right  worthy  our  regard. 

His  principal  work,  ''The  Day  of  Doom,  or  a  Poeti- 
eal  Deacription  of  the  Great  and  Last  Jodgment,  with 
A  Short  Diacoorse  about  Eternity,"  paaaed  throngh  iil 
editions  in  this  country,  and  waa  reprinted  in  Londea. 
A  fow  reraea  will  ahow  its  atyle— 

BtiU  waa  the  night,  serene  and  bright. 

When  all  men  sleeping  lay; 
Calm  was  the  season,  and  carnal  reaaon 

Thought  soH  would  last  for  aye. 
Boul,  take  thine  ease,  let  sorrow  ceaae. 

Much  good  thou  hast  in  store : 
This  was  their  song  their  cups  among. 

The  evening  before. 

After  the  "  aheep*'  have  received  their  reward,  the 
leverel  classea  of  '*goau*'  are  arraigned  before  the 
jodgment-aeat,  and,  in  turn,  begin  to  ezcoae  themaelvea. 
When  the  infanta  object  to  damnation  on  the  ground 

that 

Adam  is  set  ft«« 
And  saved  flrom  his  trespass. 
Whose  sinftil  fall  hath  spilt  them  all. 
And  brought  them  to  this  pass, — 

the  puritan  theologistdoes  not  sustain  his  doctrine  very 
well,  nor  quite  to  hia  own  satisfaction  even ;  and  the 
judge,  admitting  the  palliating  circumstances,  decides 

that  although 

in  bliss 
They  may  not  hope  to  dwell. 
Still  unto  them  Ho  will  allow 
Th*  $anest  room  in  keU. 

At  length  the  general  aentence  ia  pronounced,  and 
the  condemned  begin  to 

wring  their  hands,  their  caitiff  hands, 

And  gnash  their  teeth  for  terror ; 
They  cry,  they  roar  for  anguish  sore, 

And  gnaw  their  tongues  for  horror. 
But  get  away  without  delay, 

Christ  pities  not  your  cry : 
Depart  to  hell,  there  may  ye  yell. 

And  roar  eternally. 

Wiggles  worth  died  in  1705. 

AN  AMERICAN  GOVERNOR  OPPOSED  TO  EDU- 

CATION. 

It  baa  been  the  general  policy  of  the  American  Statea 

to  encourage  the  education  of  their  children  by  all 

practicable  means,  but  among  their  rulers  there  have 

been  some  who  saw  in  the  ignorance  of  the  people  the 

fmeat  foundation  of  power.  One  remarkable  inatance 


of  thia  ia  worthy  of  being  particularly  noted.  Siity- 
four  yean  after  the  first  settlement  of  Virginu^  Sir 
William  Berkely,  then  governor  of  that  province,  in 
an  official  communication  to  the  lords  of  the  colonies, 
obaerved,  **  I  thank  God,  that  there  are  no  free-achoola 
nor  printing-preaaea  here;  and  I  hope  that  we  ahall 
not  have  them  here  theae  hundred  yeara ;  for  learning 
haa  brought  diaobedience,  and  heresj,  and  aecta  into 
the  world,  and  printing  hath  divulged  them  in  libela 
againat  the  beat  govemmenta.  God  keep  na  from 
both." 

Within  a  few  yeara  past,  a  man  of  a  aimilar  apirit, 
who  represented  a  portion  of  Virginia  in  Congreaa, 
gave  God  thanka  that  in  hia  district  there  were  pub- 
liahed  no  newapapers.  Such  a  aospicion  had  been  in 
the  public  mind  from  the  time  of  the  member*a  eleo 
tion. 

THE  FIR9r  AMERICAN  DRAMATIC  WRITER. 
Thomas  Godfeet  of  Philadelphia  haa  been  called 
"the  first  American  dramatic  poet,"  but  I  believe  a 
play  auperior  to  **The  Prince  of  Parthia"  had  bee& 
compoaed  by  aome  students  at  Cambridge  before  hia 
time.  Godfrey  waa  a  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  quad* 
rant  claimed  in  England  by  Hadley.  He  waa  a  lien- 
tenant  in  the  expedition  againat  Fort  Dn  Quesne  in 
1759,  and  on  the  diabanding  of  the  colonial  forcea  went 
to  New  Providence,  and  afterward  to  North  Carolina, 
where  he  died,  on  the  third  of  Auguat,  1763,  in  the 
twenty-aeventh  year  of  hia  age.  Hia  poema  were  pub- 
liahed  in  Philadelphia  in  1765,  in  a  quarto  volume  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  pagea.  **  The  Prince  of  Parthia, 
a  Tragedy,"  containa  a  few  vigoroua  paasagea,  bat  not 
enough  to  save  it  from  condemnation  aa  the  moat  worth- 
leaa  composition  in  the  dramatic  form  that  haa  been 
printed  in  America.  The  following  Itnea  from  the 
fifth  act,  might  paaa  for  respectable  prose— 

O  may  he  never  know  a  father's  fondness. 
Or  know  it  to  his  sorrow ;  may  his  hopes 
Of  Joy  be  cut  like  mine,  and  his  short  life 
Be  one  continued  temp<?Bt.    If  be  lives. 
Let  him  be  cursed  with  Jealousy  and  fear : 
May  torturing  Hope  present  the  flowing  cup, 
Then,  hasty,  snatch  it  fVom  his  eager  thirst. 
And,  when  he  dies,  base  treachery  be  the  means. 

The  '*  Court  of  Fancy,"  a  poem  in  the  heroic  me*- 
aure,  ia  auperior  to  hia  tragedy  in  its  diction,  but  haa 
little  originality  of  thougnt  or  illustration. 

JAMES  RALPH. 
The  only  American  immortalized  in  **  The  Dunciaa 
waa  James  Ralph,  who  went  to  England  with  Frank- 
lin.    Pope  exclaima— 

Silence,  ye  wolves !  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  bowls. 
And  makes  night  hideous ;  answer  him,  ye  owls ! 

Ralph  wrote  a  long  "  poem"  entitled  **  Zcuma,  or 
the  Love  of  Liberty,"  which  appeared  in  London  in 
1729;  "Night."  and  "Sawney,"  a  satire,  in  which  I 
auppoae  he  attempted  to  repay  the  debt  he  owed  to 
Pope,  aa  it  ia  but  an  abusive  tirade  against  that  poet 
and  his  friends.    I  quote  a  few  lines  from  '*  Zeuma .' 

TIascala's  vaunt,  great  Zagnar's  martial  son. 
Extended  on  the  rack,  no  more  complains 
That  realms  are  wanting  to  employ  his  sworJ 
But,  circled  with  innumerable  ghosts. 
Who  print  their  keenest  vengeance  on  his  soul. 
For  all  the  wrongs,  and  slaughters  of  his  reign. 
Howls  out  repentance  to  the  deafened  skies. 
And  abakaa  heU*s  concave  with  continual  groans. 
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AITTHOBSHIP  OF  THE  DfiCLARATION  OF  INDE- 

PENDENCE. 

TuoMAi  JmwrEMMOK  desired  it  to  be  recorded  on  his 
monument  that  he  was  the  *^  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence.*'  Since  hii  death,  ipuch 
diecusaion  has  been  produced  bj  the  fai^  that  manj 
expressions  in  this  celebrated  document  have  been 
Ibond  to  be  identical  with  the  language  used  in  the 
**  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,"  a  pa- 
per of  earlier  date,  and  it  is  conceded  that  the  reeem- 
Uances  between  the  two  instruments  are  not  accident- 
mL  In  1819,  John  Adams  found  a  copy  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  in  the  "  Essex  Register;"  into 
which  gazette  it  had  been  copied  from  the  **  Raleigh 
Register;"  and  perceiving  its  similarity  to  the  Con- 
gressional Declaration,  and  that  it  purported  to  be  an 
older  document,  he  inclosed  it  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  with 
whom  he  was  then  in  frequent  correspondence.  The 
**  Sage  of  Monticello"  replied  to  Mr.  Adams,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  did  not  believe  the  paper  to  be  authen- 
tic **  I  bdieve  it  to  be  tpurioua"  he  says :  **  I  deem  it 
m  very  unjustijiabie  quiz.'*  **  Nor  do  I  affirm  podtirely 
that  this  paper  is  a  fabrication,  because  the  proof  of  a 
negative  can  only  be  presumptive ;  but  I  shall  believe 
it  such  until  positive  and  solemn  proof  of  its  authen- 
ticity shall  be  produced."  The  document  is  as  follows : 

THZ  MECKLKNBUKO  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPKNDBNCE. 

(20£A  </3/ay.  1775.) 

**  That  wbosoever  directly  or  indirectly  abets,  or  in  any 
way,  form,  or  manner,  counteuancss  the  unchartered  and 
dangerous  invasion  of  our  rif hts,  as  claimed  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  an  enemy  to  this  country,  to  America,  and  to  the 
inherent  and  undeniable  rights  of  man. 

**  That  we,  the  citisens  of  Mecklenburg  county,  do  hereby 
dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  us  with 
the  mother  country,  and  hereby  absolve  euiselves  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  abjure  all  political  eon* 
neetion,  contract,  or  association  with  that  nation,  who 
have  wantonly  trampled  on  our  rights  and  liberties,  and 
inhumanly  shed  the  blood  of  American  patriou  at  Leiing- 
ton. 

'*That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  ftee  and  inde- 
pendent people;  are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign 
and  self-governing  association,  under  the  control  of  no  pow* 
er,  other  than  that  of  our  God,  and  the  general  government 
of  Congress ;  to  the  maintenance  of  which  independence, 
we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  othw,  our  mutual  eo-operation, 
oor  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  most  sacred  honour. 

*'That  as  we  acknowledge  the  existence  and  control  of 
BO  law  nor  legal  officer,  civil  or  military,  within  this  coun- 
ty, we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt  as  a  rule  of  life,  all, 
each,  and  every  of  our  former  laws ;  wherein,  neverthe* 
less,  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  never  can  be  considered 
as  holding  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  authority 
therein. 

"  That  it  is  further  decreed,  that  all,  each,  and  every  mi- 
litary officer  in  this  county,  is  hereby  reinstated  in  his  for- 
mer command  and  autho.*  ty,  he  acting  conformably  to  the 
regulatfons.  And  that  every  member  present  of  this  dele- 
gation shall  henceforth  be  a  civil  officer,  viz.,  a  Justice  of 
the  peace,  in  the  character  of  a  committee  man,  to  issue 
process,  hear,  and  determine  all  matters  of  controversy,  ac- 
ecMTding  to  said  adopted  laws;  and  to  preserve  peace,  union, 
and  harmony  in  said  county,  and  to  use  every  exertion  to 
spresd  the  love  of  country  and  fire  of  flreedom  throughout 
America,  until  a  more  general  and  organised  government 
W  established  in  this  province. 

**  AnnAMxM  ALEXAKnia,  GUInaca. 

**JoHN  M'Kkitt  ALKZAHpaa,  S$er§Uryr 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  having  been  pabliahed, 
the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  inflaenced  by  t  na- 


tural state-pride,  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  all 
the  facta  connected  with  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  that  document  by  the  most  conclusive 
testimony.  Professor  Tucker,  in  hia  life  of  Jefferson, 
is  forced  to  admit  that  there  ia  a  plagiarism  in  the 
case,  but  decides  that  Mr.  Jeffisrson  codd  not  be  the 
plagiary.  He  does  not  deny  that  on  the  SOth  of  May, 
1775,  the  citizena  of  Mecklenburg  county.  North  Caro- 
lina, made  some  sort  of  a  Declaration  of  Indepen 
dence,  but  he  contenda  that  it  was  not  in  the  words  of 
the  instrument  now  published;  and  that  the  second 
and  third  paragraphs  or  resolves  which  this  containe 
are  interpolations,  copied  firom  Mr.  Jefferson's  Decla- 
ration after  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  This  position  of 
Professor  Tucker  baa  been  overthrown,  and  the  perfect 
authenticity  of  the  Mecklenburg  document  so  condn- 
aively  and  satisfactorily  establiahed,  that  it  is  imne- 
cessary  at  this  time  to  enter  into  any  diacnssion  of  that 
point  We  now  give  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
oj  written  by  Mr.  JefferMn,  with  passages  from  the 
other  documents  to  which  it  bears  any  reeemblance, 
from  an  article  in  the  New  Yo^  Review,  written  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  Professor  Tncker'a  Memoir, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawkes — 

Tk€  Dtetaratiom  qf  Imdspnd-  D^emwunttruemhlingUU  D^ 

SUM,  at  drawn  ky  Mr.  Jrf-     elarati§n  ^  Iniq^tndenea. 

jtTwa. 

When  in  the  course  of  hu- 
man events,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  one  people  to  dis- 
solve the  political  bamto 
which  have  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  assume 
among  the  powers  of  the 
earth  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them,  a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind 
requires  that  they  should  de- 
clare the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  that  separation. 

We  hokl  these  truths  self- 
evident  ;  that  all  men  are  **  that  all  men  are  by  nature 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  equally  free  and  independent, 
endowed   by   their   Creator  and  have  certain   inherent 
with  inherent  and  inalien-  rights**— *«  namely,  the  enjoy* 
aMe  rights ;  that  among  these  ment  of  life  and  liberty,**— 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur-  **and  pursuing  snd  obtaining 
suit  of  happiness  ;   that  to  happiness  and  safety.**— Fir- 
secure  these  rights,  govern-  ^si's  dtrlsmslMii  ^  Mgkts, 
ments  are  instituted  among  — "  that  government  is  insti- 
men.  deriving  their  Just  pow-  tuted  for  the  common  bene- 
ers  from  the  consent  of  the  fit**  Jbc.— **  that  all  power  is 
governed:  that  whenever  any  vested  in  the  people**— "that 
form  of  government  becomes  whenever  any   government 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  shall  be  found  Inadequate** 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  Jbc— **a  msjority  of  the  corn- 
alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  in-  munity  hath  an  indubitable, 
stitute  new  government,  lay-  unalienable  and  indefeasible 
ing  its  foundation  on  such  right  to  refrnm,  alter,  cr  a- 
principles,  and  organising  its  bollsh  it,  in  such  manner  aa 
powers  in  such  ft>rm,  as  to  shall  be  Judged  most  eonds- 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  oli  s   to   ths   public  weal.** 
to  eflbet  their  safety  and  kap-  —  FirginU    dwfsrsfisn    < 
piness.     Prudence,    indeed,  Mfkts. 
will  diets  te  that  governments 
long  established,  should  not 
be  changed  for  light  and  tran- 
sient causes:  and  according- 
ly all  experience  hath  shown 
that  mankind  are  vnm  4tai- 
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fowd  to  tufler  while  avibi 

wn  wBktnblt,  than  to  right 

tbtiDMlvea  by  abolishing  the 

f>nns  to  which  they  are  ac< 

euttomed.    But  when  a  long 

train  of  abuMS  and  nturpa* 

tlona.  began  at  a  distinguish- 
ed period,  and  pursuing  inva* 

riaUy  the  same  ofaitect,  evin* 

cee  a  design  to  reduce  them 

antler  absolute  despotism :  it 

is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty, 

to  throw  oflT  such  govern- 

Dent,  and  to  provide  new 

gnards  for  their  Aitare  eeeu- 

tity.  Boeh  has  been  the  pa- 
tient sufliuaBce  of  these  co- 

loniee;  and  such  is  nowtlw 

necessity   which  constrains 

them  to  expunge  their  former 

■ystems  of  government.  The 

history  of  the  present  king 

of  Oreat  Britain  is  a  history 

of  unremitting  irOuries  and 

•ewpations,  among    which 

•ppeacB  no  solitary  fket  to 

eootradict  the  uniform  tenor 

of  the  rest,  but  sll  have  in 

direct  ol^ect.  the  establish- 
ment of  an  absolute  tyran- 
ny over  these  states.  To 
prove  this,  let  facts  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  candid  world,  for 
the  truth  of  which  we  pledge 
a  (kith  yet  unsullied  by  false- 
hood. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  **  by  putting  his  negative  on 
to  laws  the  most  wholesome  laws  the  most  wholesome 
and  necessary  for  the  public  and  necessary  for  tlie  public 
good.  good."  —  OnutUution  ^  Fir- 

ginia. 
He  has  forbidden  his  gov-  "by  denying  his  governors 
emors  to  pass  laws  of  imme*  permission  to  pass  laws  of 
diate  and  pressing  impor-  immediate  and  pressing  im- 
tance,  unless  suspended  in  portanee,  unless  suspended 
their  operation  till  his  assent  in  their  operation  for  his  as- 
should  be  obtained;  and  when  sent,  and  when  so  suspended, 
so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglecting  to  attend  to  them 
neglected  to  attend  to  them,  for  many  years."  —  CbMtjtH- 
He  has  refused  to  pass  tian  qf  Fa.  "by  refusing  to 
other  laws  for  the  accommo-  pass  certain  other  laws,  un- 
dation  of  large  districts  of  less  the  persons  to  be  benefit- 
people,  unless  those  people  ed  by  them  would  relinquish 
would  relinquish  the  right  of  the  inestimable  right  of  re- 
representation  in  the  legisla-  presentation  in  the  legisla- 
ture, a  right  inestimable  to  ture.'*— CbiwtifiUtoi  ^  Fa. 
them,  and  formidable  to  ty- 
rants only. 

He  has  called  together  le- 
gislative bodies  at  places  un- 
vsual,  uncomfortable,  and 
distant  from  the  depository 
of  their  public  records,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing 
them  into  compliance  with 
his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  represent-  "  by  dissolving  legislative  as- 
•tive  houses  repeatedly  and  semblies  repeatedly  and  con- 
continually,  for  opposing  tinually,  for  opposing  with 
with  manly  flrmncfls  his  in-  manly  firmness  his  invasion 
vasions  on  the  rights  of  the  of  the  rights  of  the  people.** — 
people.  Constitution  qf  Fa. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  "  when  dissolved,  by  refusing 
time  aflcr  such  dissolutions  to  call  others  for  a  long  space 
to  eause  others  to  be  elected,  of  time,  thereby  leaving  the 
whereby  the  legislative  pow-  political  system  without  any 


en,  inyapabte  of  annibiU-  leigidnthrs 
tion  have  returned  to  tlw  Um  ^  Fk. 
people  at  large  for  their  ex- 
ercise, the  state  remaining 
in  the  meantime,  exposed  to 
all  the  dangers  of  invasion 
from  without,  and  eonvol- 
■ions  witl^n. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  pre-  **  by  endenvonriBc  to] 
vent  the  population  of  these  the  population  of  oar  eoaa> 
states:  for  that  purpose  oh-  try,  and.  for  that  porpoee.ob> 
structing  tlie  taws  for  nata-  etructing  the   laws  for  ths 
ralization  of  foreigners,  re-  naturalization  of  foreignsn 
fusing  to  pass  others  to  en-  — CbnstitMlitm  tf  Fa 
courage  their  migrations  hi- 
ther, and  raising  the  eondi* 
tions  of  new  approprlationa 
of  lands. 

He  has  soibred  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  totally  to 
cease  in  some  of  these  stata^ 
refusi  ng  his  aasent  to  lawa  for 
esUbliahing  Judieiary  pow- 


He  has  made  oor  Jndgee 
dependent  on  his  will  nlona 
fyr  the  tenure  of  their  oflleea, 
and  the  amount  and  payment 
of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude 
of  new  oflkes  by  a  self-aa- 
■umed  power,  and  sent  hither 
■warms  of  new  olBcers  to 
harase  our  people  and  eat  out 
their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  ue.  In  **by  keeping  among  on^  in 
times  of  peace,  standing  ar-  timea  of  peace,  etaadiiv  a^ 
mies  and  ships  of  war  with-  miee  and  rtupe  of  war.**— 
out  the  consent  of  our  legis-  OnuUtmtitm  ^  Fa. 
latures. 

He  has  affoeted  to  render  **  by  aflfecting  to  render  ths 
the  military  independent  oC  military  independent  of  and 
and  superior  to,  the  civil  superior  to  the  civil  power.* 
power.  — Omstitnt^n  tf  Fa. 

He  has  combined  with  oth-  "  by  combining  with  otheisto 
ers  to  subject  us  to  a  Juris-  subject  us  to  a  foreign  Juris- 
diction foreign  to  our  consti-  diction — 
tutions  and  unacknowledged 

by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  —giving  his  assent  to  their 
to  their  acts  of  pretended  le-  pretended  acts  of  legistation** 
gislation ; 

For  quartering  large  bo-  **  for  quartering  large  bodies 
dies  of  armed  troops  among  of  armed  troops  among  us." 
us:  —QmttMtnHon  qf  Fa. 

For  protecting  them  by  a  ^  to  protect  from  punishment, 
mock  trial  from  punishment,  such  as  might  be  guilty  even 
for  any  murders  which  they  of  murder  in  endeavouring 
should  commit  on  the  inha-  to  carry  their  oppressive 
bitants  of  these  states :  edicts    into     execution."  — 

Jaf$  AddruM  to    Eng.  fm- 
pU. 

For  cutting  oflT  our  trade  — **  for  cutting  off  our  trade 
with  all  parts  of  the  world :    with  all  paru  of  the  world** 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  — "for  imposing  taxes  on  us 
without  our  consent :  without  our  consent** 

For  depriving  us  of  the  be-  — "  for  depriving  us  of  ths 
nefits  of  trial  by  Jury :  benefits  of  trial  by  Jury** 

For  transporting  us  beyond  —"for  transporting  us  b> 
seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  yond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pre 
ofilbnces:  tended  offences.**  —  QtnHita 

tion  ef  Fa, 

For  abolishing  thefVee  sys-  "  the  dominion  of  Canada  h 
tem  of  English  laws  in  a  to  be  so  governed  as  that  b) 
neighbouring  province,  esta-  being  disunited  from  us** 
blishing  therein  an  arbitrary  — "  ihoy  might   become  for- 
government,  and  enlarging  mldable  to  us,  and  on  occs- 
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lis  boondariet,  so  u  to  r«n*  tion  be  fit  iBStniment/in  the 
ier  it  at  once  aa  example  and  haoda  of  power  to  reduee  the 
flt  instrument  ibr  introdu*  ancient  hee  Protestant  Colo> 
cing  tbe  same  absolute  rule  nies  to  the  same  state  of 
Into  these  states ;  slavery  with  themselves.**— 

Jajf't  Address, 

For  taking  away  our  char*  *'  by  rendering  the  American 
tors,  abc^shing  our  most  va<  charters  of  no  validity,  liav< 
liiablo  laws,  and  altering  ing  annulled  the  most  ma* 
fiaadamentally  the  forms  of  terial  parts  of  the  charter  of 
our  governments ;  the   Massachuietts   Bay/* — 

Drajfton's  Guirf. 

For  suspending  our  own  **for  suspending  our  own  Ie> 
legislatures,  and  declaring  gislatures,  and  declaring 
themselves  invested  with  themselves  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  for  us  in  power  to  legislate  for  us  in 
all  cases  whatsoever.  all  cases  whatsoever.** — Cm- 

9tUutw»  qf  fa. 

He  has  abdicated  govern*  "  Geo.  the  3d  has  abdicated 
ment  here,  with«lrawing  his  the  government."— Drayton's 
governors,  and  declaring  us  Charge. 
out   of  his   allegiance   and  "  by  abandoning  the  helm  of 
protection.  government,  and  declaring  us 

out  of  his  allegiance  and  pro- 
tection."—Cbs^filiKMn  ^  Fm. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  "  by  plundering  our  seas,  ra- 
ravaged  our  coast,  burnt  our  vaging  our  coasts,  burning 
towns,  and  destroyed  the  our  towns,  and  destroying  the 
lives  of  our  people.  lives   of  our   people." — On- 

ttitutionqf  Fa, 

He  is  at  this  time  trans*  "by  transporting  at  this  time 
porting  large  armies  of  fo*  a  large  army  of  foreign  mer* 
reign  mercenaries  to  ^ni-  censries  to  complete  the 
plete  the  works  of  death,  de*  works  of  desth,  desolation 
■olation  and  tyranny,  alrea*  and  tyranny,  already  begun, 
djT  begun,  with  circumstan*  with  circumstances  of  cm* 
ces  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  un*  elty  and  perfidy  unworthy 
worthy  the  head  of  a  civil-  the  head  of  a  civilised  na* 
iaed  nation.  tion."— CojwtiliUtra  ^  Fa, 

He  has  constrained  our  fel- 
low citixens  taken  captive  on 
tlw  high  seas  to  bear  arms  a- 
gainst  their  country,  to  be- 
come the  executioners  of 
their  friends  and  brethren, 
or  to  fall  themselves  by  their 
hands. 

He  has  endeavoured  X^  "by  endeavouring  to  bring 
hring  on  the  inhabitants  of  on  the  inhabitants  of  our 
our  ft-ontiers  the  merciless  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian 
Indian  savages.whose  known  savages,  whose  known  rule 
mleofwarfarcisanundistin*  of  warfare  is  an  undistin* 
guished  destruction  of  all  guished  destruction  of  all 
ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  of  ages,  sexes  and  conditions  of 
existence.  existence.**— Cbiutitatuni  ^ 

Fa, 

[Then  follow  two  clauses 
net  adopted  bjf  the  Committee^ 
relative  to  exciting  ''trea- 
sonable insurrections  of  our 
fellow  citizens,"  and  the 
slave  trade.]  The  first  of 
these  Is  in  these  words :    He 

has  incited  treasonable  in-  **  by  inelting  insurrections  of 
■arrections  of  our  fellow  citi-  our  fellow  sulitiects,  with  the 
sens,  with  the  allurements  of  allurements  of  forfeiture  and 
forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  confiscation.**  —  OmatUuHou 
oar  property.  ^  Fa, 

In  every  stage  of  these  op- 
pressions, we  have  petitioned 

Ibr  redress  in  the  most  hum-  "by  answering  our  repeated 
ble  terms ;  our  repeated  peti-  petitions  for  redress  with  a 
tions  have  been  answered  repetition  of  iitjuries.**— Om* 
only  by  repeated  injuries.       stitution  if  Fa 

A  prince  whose  character 
la  thus  marked  by  every  act 


which  maydeAne  a  tyrant,  is 
uafit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  peo- 
ple who  mean  to  be  frae. 
[The  residue  of  this  para- 
graph was  not  adopted  by  the 
Committee.] 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting 
in  attentions  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned 
them  firom  time  to  time  of  at- 
tempts by  their  legislaturs  to 
extend  Jurisdiction  over  these 
our  States.  We  have  re- 
minded them  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  emigration 
and  settlement  here ;  we  ap- 
pealed to  their  native  justice 
and  magnanimity,  [as  well 
as  to]  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred,  to  disavow  these 
usurpations  which  [  were 
likely  to]  interrupt  our  con- 
nection snd  correspondence. 
They  too  have  been  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  Justice  and  con- 
sanguinity. We  must  there- 
fore acquiesce  in  the  necessi* 
ty  which  denounces  our  [e- 
ternal]  separation,  and  hok! 
them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of 
mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in 
peace,  friends. 

We  therefore,  the  Repre-  **  We  the  citifleas  of  Meefc- 
sentatives  of  the  United  lenburg  County  do  hereftr 
Statesof  America,  in  Gener- dissolve  the  political  bandi 
al  Congress  assembled,  do  in  which  have  connected  us  to 
the  name,  and  by  the  autho-  the  mother  country ;  and 
rity  of  the  good  people  of  hereby  absolve  ourselvea 
these  states,  riject  and  re-  from  all  allegiance  to  tba 
nounce  all  allegiance  and  British  crown,  and  aljure  a!! 
subjection  to  the  kings  of  political  connection,contraet. 
Great  Britain,  and  all  others  or  association  with  that  na- 
who  may  hereafter  claim  by,  X\ovk.'"—M9c1U§nb%rg  DteUh 
through,  or  under  them :  we  ration. 
utterly  dissolve  all  political  "to  declare  the  United  Colo* 
connection  which  may  here-  nies  ftee  and  independaat 
tofore  have  subsisted  be-  states  absolved  lirom  all  alia* 
tween  us  and  the  people  or  giance  to,  or  dependence  upoa 
parliament  of  Great  Britain;  the  crown  or  parliament  of 
and  finally  we  do  assert  and  Great  Britain.** — Jnstruetimu 
declare  these  colonies  to  be  ^  Fa.  QmtetUwn  to  hor  do^ 
free  and  independent  states ;  Ugate*. 
and  that  as  fVee  and  inde-  — "We  do  hereby  declare  our* 
pendent  states,  they  have  full  selves  a  ftee  and  independant 
power  to  levy  war,  conclude  people ;  are,  and  of  right 
peaM,  contract  alliances,  es-  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  an4 
Ublish  commerce,  and  to  do  self-governing  association** 
all  other  acts  and  things  — "  to  the  maintenance  of 
which  independent  states  which  independence- 
may  of  right  do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  —we  solemnly  pledge  to  eaeh 
declaration  we  mutually  other  our  mutual  co-opera- 
pledge  to  each  other  our  tion,  our  lives,  our  fortunea, 
lives,  our  fortones,  and  our  and  our  most  sacred  honour  ** 
sacred  honour.  --MicUonhmrg  DteUrmHoiu 

Every  instniment  from  which  a  quotation  is  made  in 
the  column  of  resemblances  it  should  be  remariced, 
purports  to  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  declaration  of 
independence.  Thus  the  Virginia  declaration  of  righta 
was  adopted  June  12th,  1776.*  The  Constitution  of 
Virginia  was  adopted  June  29^  1776.t    Governor  Jaj'a 

*  Journal  of  the  Virginia  Convention  of  June,  1776,  p.  41, 
reprinted  by  a  resolution  of  the  Rouse  of  DeleKates,  of  tiM 
tlth  February,  181ft.    Richmond  1810. 

t  SasM  jQUXuaXt^T^ 
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■ddrets  to  the  people  of  England  was  written  and  pub-        On  the  10th  of  June,  CongroM  appointed  the 

liahed  in  September,  1774  *    Judge  Drayton's  charge  mittee  to  draw  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  onlj 

was  delivered  on  the  23d  of  April,  1776,  and  published  one  day  before  the  declaration  of  righu  was  adopted 

in  May  of  the  same  year.t    And  the  declaration  by  the  in  Virginia ;  and,  that  this  last  named  paper,  which  it 

citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county  in  North  Carolina,  was  is  not  pretended  he  wrote,  was  used  by  Mr.  Jefferson 

made  on  the  20th  of  May,  1775.t  in  preparing  the  first  part  of  the  congressional  deda* 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  Consti-  ration,  is  obrioui?^  upon  a  comparison  of  the  two  in- 
tution  of  Virginia,  or  more  properly,  the  List  of  Grie-  strumenu.  If  this  were  sent  to  him  in  Philadelphia 
vances  prefixed  to  that  Document,  was  written  by  Mr.  by  his  Virginia  friends,  as  it  must  have  been,  why  may 
Jefferson,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this.  Mr.  Tucker  not  the  copy  of  the  proposed  constitution,  with  this 
says  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  Philadelphia,  very  list  of  grievances,  have  also  been  sent  T  We  find, 
and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Wythe  in  Virginia.  But  on  the  firom  the  journals  of  the  Convention,  that  it  was  before 
11th  of  August,  1775,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  a  that  body  as  early  as  the  26th  of  June,  for  on  that  day 
delegate  to  Congress  for  one  year,  by  the  convention  of  it  was  discussed,  and  the  committee  had  been  employed 
Virginia,^  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  1776,  was  re-elect-  on  it  from  the  15th  of  the  previous  May;  so  that  we 
ed  for  another  year.H  The  Journals,  show  us  that  cannot  tell  how  long  hefort  the  26th  of  June  it  had 
George  Wythe,  also,  was  elected  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  been  in  existence  in  Virginia,  if  it  originated  there;  but 
on  both  th9  occasions  referred  to ;  and  as  the  list  of  it  is  certainly  within  the  range  of  possibility,  that  h 
members  in  the  Virginia  convention  presents  us  with  was  prepared  before  the  10th  of  June,  when  the  com- 
the  name,  at  one  time,  of  Mr.  Eldmund  Randolph,  and  mittee  on  the  national  document  was  appointed  by 
at  another,  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  sitting  for  Mr.  Wythe,  we  Congress;  and  within  the  range  of  probability,  that,  if 
infer  that  in  1776,  when  the  Virginia  constitution  was  prepared,  it  was  sent  with  the  declaration  of  rights, 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Wythe  was  in  Pkiladdpfda  which  we  have  seen  was  used  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  These 
with  Mr.  Jefferson,  attending  to  his  duties  in  Congress :  facts  render  it  important,  to  establish  most  satisfacto- 
if  this  be  so,  we  do  not  perceive  how  this  list  of  grie-  rily  the  point,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  prepare  this  list 
vances  could  have  been  transmitted  to  him  in  Virginia,  of  grievances  in  Philadelphia,  and  did  send  them  to 
It  may,  indeed,  have  been  sent  to  some  other  friend  Virginia  some  time  between  the  15th  of  May  and  the 
named  Wythe ;  or  the  professor  may  have  mistaken  the  29th  of  June ;  and  if  this  point  be  not  sustained,  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  sent;  in  which  case  it  is  plain  prttumptUm  is  against  his  claim  to  the  authorship, 
that  the  original  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  containing  It  is  not  questionable  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  borrow 
tbese  ghevances  was  not  before  his  biographer.  It  from  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence, 
may  be  a  received  opinion,  in  Virginia,  that  Blr.  Jeffer-  whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  Virginia 
•on  furn'shed  the  list  of  grievances  prefixed  to  the  con-  constitution,  and  if  he  did.  Dr.  Hawkes  well  asks,  was 
ttitution ;  nor  would  we  be  understood  as  denying  that  not  his  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  something  more  **  unjus- 
he  did  so.  If  he  did,  he  only  borrowed  very  largely  lifiable"  than  a  "quiz?"  There  are  not  many  so  dull  as 
from  himself;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  has  left  to  be  able  to  read  the  evidence  in  the  case  without  bo- 
no explanation  of  the  resemblance  between  the  decla-  lieving  Mr.  Jefferson  a  plagiarist,  and  few  will  doubt 
ration  and  the  charter  of  Virginia ;  while  in  another  that  he  knew  he  had  used  the  Mecklenburg  instrument 
case,  of  much  less  moment,  he  has  been  at  the  p«ins  when  he  wrote  his  extraordinary  answer  to  the  letter 
to  account  for  the  likeness  of  a  Virginia  document,  of  Mr.  Adams, 
which  was  penned  by  himself,  to  a  public  paper  which  LORD  DEXTER 
he  prepared  Ma  member  of  Congre...  J  If  «le«erto  „lo„  ^imotht  Dexter"  wm  born  in  Maldea. 
«.y  one  m  Virgin...  cut  be  produc«l,  from  Mr.  Jeffer-  M«.acha«tt^  in  1743.  Ho  i.  ».id  to  have  been  a. 
sou  s  pen,  which  contams  this  list  of  grievances,  and  if  •  j  «  <  i  •  t  .,  , 
,  '^  ,  i,y.,«^.  «,  mdustrious  and  ingenious  when  a  youth,  as  he  was 
they  were  thus  communicated  before  the  29th  of  June,  r  i-  u  j  r  _.  .  •  .  n 
%p^a  mf*/s>  »i.j.  ..  foolish  and  fortunate  in  mature  age.  lie  was  appren- 
1776,  Mr.  Jefferson  s  friends  owe  it  to  his  memory,  .•    j .     u-    r  .u     .        i    .u     j                j  • 

...  ,  .      ,  ,    .  ^  ticed  by  his  father  to  a  leather-dresser,  and,  on  attam- 

and,  as  Americans,  they  owe  it  also  to  their  country-  ..i  r*       .  i-ijl.- 

..    1  .  .L    ..    *•  u    r  _.u  wi.  t       /  ing  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  embarked  in  the  busi- 

men,  to  let  the  testimony  be  forthcoming.    If  there  be  \r-  .j/.  ji^i  j 

.,_      •••i^./..  r,  ,  ness  on  his  own  account,  and  for  a  considerable  penod 

no  such  letter  m  bemg,  let  inferior  evidence  be  pro-  j-.  rn       vri  •! 

,       ,.*...      -^   .  .1-  .     .     /»        .       »,     T  %.  carried  it  on  succesafuUy.     He  also  amassed  a-larse 

duced,  if  It  exists  to  establish  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jeffer-  r  i     i      ■      j  •      j  ^     i.- 

.     ,  --,,  ,       ,  _  ,  sum  of  money  by  buying  depreciated  notes,  and  selling 

•on  wrote  both  papers.    The  respective  dates  of  the  .,.        r     .u  •    /  n  •     i      i  j  »  • 

,      .    ,  t,  ,  .      ,  .  them  for  their  full  nominal  value,  and  by  marrying  a 

paper,  render  it  Important;  for.  anexplain^  by  aau^  ^^^  „y„„      U„i       ,^^„,^  ,  Uberal  fortune,  he 

factory  proof,  posterity  may  accuse  Mr.  Jefferson  of  a  «     .        r        i  _j »»      j  r  i-     j  •        i 

,     ,    .  ^  1^        .      ^  ,      r,    .  »et  up  for  a  lord,"  and  for  many  years  lived  in  vul- 

plagiansm  more  extensive  than  that  from  the  Meek-  ^    ^       a  .tvti.  JIu        ulj 

XX.        J  .      i^   .L     1KU     <>  «>       ,~   Y  ^^  magnificence  at  Newburyport,  where   he   had  a 

*enburg  document     On  the  15th  of  May,  1776,  the        i     jj  j      n         .  .       t-        »w        u    * 

*.  ^  ,r-    .  .  ...  j»         »  "«  splendid  mansion  and  a  fine  estate.    Everything  about 

convention  of  Virginia  appointed  the  committee  to  u-  j    u    _j      r-  /\        .i  j  j  n    _» 

J     1       •         c   y K  1  .     .  him  was  unique  and  absurd.    Fifteen  thousand  dollars^ 

prepare  a  declaration  of  rights,  and  a  constitution :  on  _*u     r  j         .  .  j        j  v  j       l- 

Lrt-rL/.*.       .i-ji-         ^..  worth  of  wooden  statues  adorned  his  grounds ;  his 

the  27th  of  May,  the  declaration  of  rights  was  report-  j  •  .  r  »l         i.-  .  •  .         i    i. 

,       ,        ,;,.--  ,     *  ,  .    'L*.  dress  was  a  mixture  of  the  mihtia  capUin  s  and  the 

ed,  and  on  the  11th  of  June,  was  adopted;  on  the  29th  «  _  .    »      u-  u         i  l    .l  ex. 

,         y  «  •^wi  Roman  senators;  his  coach  was  like  the  car  of  a  hea- 

M  June,  the  constitution  was  adopted.  «l       j  •..  j  u-    » i ■.  m 

^  then  deity ;  and  his  •*  literary  composures     were  as 

♦  Jay's  Lite,  vol.  i.  p.  30.  °^^  ^"^  *'  stupid  as  he  was  himself     His  "  Pickle  foi 

t  Niles'PrincipIesand  Acts  of  the  Revolution,  p.  72.  ^^  Knowing  Ones,  Or,  Plain  Truth  in  a  Ilomespuk 

I  Tlie  Dorlnration  of  Independence  by  the  citiiens  of  Dress,"  is  a  collection  of  proverbs,  aphorisms,  and  ob 

MecklrnhurK  county,  &c    &c..  published  by  the  Governor  gervations,  new  and  old,  so  wretchedly  written  that  fi 

jnder  the  aianonty  and  direction  of  the  General  Assembly  .     ...n     i.  *    j-  v  •  t    ^.  ... 

of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  p.  11.    Raleigh,  1831.  "  dilficult  to  discover  their  meaning     It  has,  withm  a 

§  Journal  of  that  date.  \  Ibid.  fbw  years,  however,  been  reprinted,  and  a  life  of  the 

IT  Sec  Autobiography,  p.  10.  authoi  was  written  by  the  late  Samuel  L.  Knapp.    W« 
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eopgr  the  following  note  from  the  ]a«t  page  of  the  ee- 
eoad  edition  of  it : — 

[Note  to  Dexter*!  fleeond  Edition.] 
Foitrder  mi«(«r  printer  the  Nowing  onet  compUne 
•f  my  book  the  fuat  edition  had  no  atope  I  pat  in  A  nnf 
iMie  and  thay  naj  pepper  and  aolt  it  aa  they  pleae 

tfmtf9»tt9**nfttntnt*n*MtmnttHt»*nt*Mntfttntttnnntntttnnnttrnt 
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DEDICATIONS  AND  INTRODUCTOST  POEMS. 
Man T  of  the  worka  of  the  early  New  Englandera 
•re  dedicated  in  "laborioua  rhymes"  to  the  (henda  or 
patrons  of  their  authors,  and  more  are  commended  to 
the  reader's  faroarable  regard  in  **  introductoiy  verses'* 
by  the  writer's  associates  or  admirers.  We  have  before 
mentioned  the  "  Poetical  Mediutions*'  of  Roger  Wol- 
cott,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  M^or  General  in 
the  Expedition  against  Louisburg,  in  1745.  They  were 
dedicated  to  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  in  the  follow- 
ing very  modest  address : 

TO  THX  RXVKESND  MS.  TXMOTHT  XDWARM. 


At  light  of  this,  you  scareely  will  excuse 
My  broken  numbers  ibould  affront  your  muse. 
Whose  single  elegance  outdoes  the  Nine, 
And  all  their  otf 'rings  at  Apollo's  shrine. 

But,  sir,  they  come  not  to  AiraoNT,  but  stand 
Trembling  before  your  awful  leat,  to  hear 
From  you  their  lentence  that  'a  definitive, 
Whether  they  shall  be  kiird,  or  saved  alive. 

Yet,  where  you  censure,  sir,  donH  make  the  versa 
You  pinn'd  to  Glover's  venerable  hearse. 
The  standard  fur  their  trial ;  nor  enact 
You  never  will  acquit  what 's  less  exact. 

Sir,  that  will  never  do ;  rules  so  levere 
Would  ever  leave  Apollo's  altars  bare. 
His  priests  no  service :  all  must  starve  together, 
And  fair  Pamaisus*  verdant  topi  must  wither. 

Sure  that  was  not  the  purpose  or  design 
Of  the  fair  sisters  when  they  did  combine 
Themselves  in  your  sssiitsiice ;  no,  their  mind 
In  that  great  work,  was  otherwise  designed. 

They,  hsving  often  to  their  trouble  seen 

Many  bold  poets  launch  on  Hippocrene, 

Men  (oo  thst  might  a  handsome  voyage  have  made. 

Had  they  but  kept  them  to  the  coasting  trade ; 

But  ranging  fkr  upon  those  swelling  sess. 
Come  home  with  broken  lines  snd  voyagea; 
Grieved  at  their  losses  and  miscarriages, 
A  council  met  at  Hippocenides ; 

They  vote  a  remedy ;  which  to  eflTeet, 
That  their  Herculean  pillar  to  erect. 
And,  to  advise  adventurers  once  for  all. 
Wrote  nt  plus  ultra  on  its  pedestal. 

Since  which,  there 's  none  that  dare  presume  tfr  go 
Beyond  that  wonder  then  let  up  by  you ; 
No,  nor  attain  it  in  their  navigation : — 
That  sacred  work  is  not  for  imitation  I 

Conscious  of  this,  you  see  my  muse  ne'er  i 
To  Hihla'g  top^  nor  the  Aonian  Msret; 
Nor  doth  pretend  to  raptures  that  might  suit 
Pindarut*  si«#e  or  great  JipoUo'g  iuU, 

Then  weigh  them  candidly,  and  if  that  yoo 
Riall  once  pronounca  a  longer  life  their  due ; 


And,  for  their  patron,  wfU  yoarself  engage, 
Tlwy  may,  perhaps,  adventure  on  the  stage : 
But  if  denyM  they,  blushing,  back  retire 
To  bom  themselves  on  their  own  funeral  pyre. 

From  the  **copj  of  verses**  prefixed  to  Wiggles 
worth's  "  Day  of  Doom,**  we  have  room  for  the  foit 
lowing  apecimen  only: 

DmcWt  AiBietion  bred  us  many  a  PmIsi. 
Fkom  Caves,  from  mouth  of  Graves  that  Singer  sweet 
Oft  tuned  his  Sool-feel-notes :  For  not  in  Calm 
But  stoBB,  to  write  most  Psalms  God  made  him  meet. 
Affliction  tum'd  this  Pen  to  Poetry, 
Whose  serious  streins  do  here  before  thee  ly. 

This  Man  with  many  grieft  Afflicted  sore. 
Shut  up  flrom  speaking  much  in  sickly  Cave : 
Thence  painful  leiaure  hath  to  write  the  more. 
And  send  thee  Counsels  from  mouth  of  the  Grave. 
One  foot  i*  th'  other  world  long  rime  hath  been~ 
Bead,  and  thou  *lt  say.  His  heart  is  all  therein. 

Oh,  happy  Cave,  that  *s  to  mount  Mbo  tum*d ! 

Oh,  happy  Prisoner  that 's  at  liberty 

To  Walk  through  th*  other  Worid !  the  Bonds  are  bomVI 

(But  nothing  else)  in  Furnace  fiery. 
Such  Fires  unfetter  Saints,  snd  set  mors  ftee 
Their  unseorch'd  Souls  for  Christ's  sweet  company. 

Chear  on,  sweet  Soul,  altliough  in  briny  tears 
Steep  is  thy  seed,  though  dying  every  day ; 
Thy  abeaves  shall  Joyful  be,  when  Christ  appears 
To  change  our  death  and  pain  to  life  for  aye. 
The  weepers  now  shall  laugh ;  the  Joyful  laughter 
Of  vain  ones  here,  shall  turn  to  tears  hereafter. 

Judge  right,  and  his  restraint  is  our  Reproof; 
The  Sins  of  Hearers,  Preachers  Lipi  do  close, 
And  make  their  Tongue  to  cleave  unto  its  roof, 
Which  else  would  check  and  chear  Ail  fteely  those 
That  need.    But  from  this  Eater  comes  some  Mr^t^ 
And  sweetness  good  from  this  Affliction  Great. 

In  those  vast  Woods  a  Christian  Poet  Sings 
(Where  whilome  Heathen  wild  are  only  found) 
Of  things  to  eome,  the  last  and  greatest  things. 
Which  In  our  Ears  sloud  should  ever  sound. 

Of  Judgement  dread,  Hell,  Heaven,  Eternity; 

Reader,  think  oft,  and  help  thy  thoughts  thereby. 

Mather'a  Magnolia  was  accompanied  by  commeoiH 
datory  poema,  in  English  and  Latin»  by  nearly  all  tht 
verse  makera  of  the  time.  Nicholaa  Noyea  writes  **  t» 
the  candid  reader" — 

JSTssdlt  of  our  trib€$,  whose  corps  are  under  ground. 
Their  names  and  femes  in  ekronicUt  renown'd, 
Begemra'd  on  f  alien  ouek—  he  hsth  set. 
Past  envy^  teeth  and  timers  corroding  ftct : 
Of  Doatk  and  siajjcs,  he  brush'd  off"  the  dust. 
And  msde  s  rumrrution  <if  tk§  just: 
And  clear'd  the  land's  religion  of  the  gloss. 
And  etpper-cuts  of  JtUxanderRou. 
He  hath  related  academic  things. 
And  paid  their  JlrsC  fmitt  to  the  King  of  kings; 
And  done  his  Mma  Malar  that  Just  fkvour. 
To  shew  «ai/mtt'«si  hath  not  lost  its  savour 
He  writea  like  an  Aistsrion,  and  diriss. 
Of  dsrcAst,  Sjfnada,  AtfA,  and  Duciplina, 
lUuttriama  Providancat  are  display'd. 
Mercies  and  Judgmenta  are  in  colours  laid; 
Sahatiaiu  wonderftil  by  sea  and  land. 
Themselves  are  tavad  by  his  pious  hand. 
The  GIsreAst'  wsrs,  and  various  anemias  \ 
Wild  nbsagaa,  and  wilder  ssefsrjst,  \ 

Are  noliiy'd  for  them  that  after  rise.        > 

The  modesty  of  the  authors  of  that  age,  we  preaom% 
rarely  prevented  the  publication  of  auch  ingenioei 
praises. 
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Tbk  iDTentton  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet  ia  one  of 
the  mott  remarkable  eventa  in  the  hiatozy  of  the  Abo> 
rifinoa.    The  beat  account  we  have  aeen  of  it  ia  by 
Samuel  L.  Knapp,  who  became  acquainted  with  See- 
qoah-yah,  ita  autlior,  in  1828.     The  Engliah  name 
of  thia  celebrated  Indian  waa  George  Gneaa.    He  is 
aaid  to  have  been  a  half-breed,  bat  whether  he  waa  ao 
or  not,  he  never  aaaociated  with  the  whitei^  or  apoke 
any  language  but  that  of  the  Cherokeea.    Prompted 
by  hia  own  curiosity,  and  urged  bj  several  literary 
Ihendf,  Mr.  Knapp  applied  to  See-quah-yah,  through 
the  medium  of  two  interpreters,  one  a  half-blood,  Capt 
Rodgers,  and  the  other  a  full-blood  chief,  whoae  aa> 
fumed  English  name  waa  John  Mmw,  to  relate  to  him, 
■a  minutely  aa  possible,  the  mental  operationa,  and  all 
the  facta,  in  hia  discovery.    He  cheerfully  complied 
with  the  request,  and  gave  very  deliberate  and  aatia- 
Ikctory  answers  to  every  question ;  and  waa  at  the  aame 
time  careful  to  know  from  the  interpretera  if  Mr. 
Knapp  distinctly  underatood  his  anawera.    No  atoic 
could  have  been  more  grave  in  hia  demeanour  than  waa 
See^uah-yah;  be  pondered,  according  to  the  Indian 
cnatom,  for  a  considerable  time  after  each  qnestion, 
before  he  m.ide  hia  reply,  and  often  took  a  whiff  of  hia 
ealumet.  while  reflecting  on  an  anawer.  The  anbetance 
of  hia  communicationa  to  Mr.  Knapp  waa  aa  foUowa : 
That  he,  Sce-quah-yah,  waa  now  about  aiity-five  years 
old;  that  in  early  life  he  waa  gay  and  talkative;  and 
although  he  never  attempted  to  apeak  in  Council  but 
once,  yet  was  often,  from  the  strength  of  his  memory, 
hu  eaay  colloquial  powers,  and  ready  command  of  his 
Temacular,  story-toller  of  the  convivial  party.    Hia 
reputation  for  talenta  of  every  kind  gave  him  aome 
distinction  when  he  waa  quite  young,  so  long  ago  aa 
St  Clair's  defeat.    In  this  campaign,  or  some  one  that 
soon  followed  it,  a  letter  was  found  on  the  person  of  a 
prisoner,  which  waa   wrongly  read  by  him  to  the 
^ians.    In  some  of  their  deliberationa  on  thia  anb- 
ject,  the  question  arose  among  them,  whether  this 
mysterious  power  of  the  talking  letrf,  waa  the  gift  of 
the  Great  Spirit  to  the  white  man.  or  a  diacovery  of  the 
white  man  himself  7    Most  of  his  companiona  were 
of  the  former  opinion,  while  he  aa  strenuoualy  nuun- 
tained  the  latter.    This  frequently  became  a  subject  of 
contemplation  with  him  afterwards,  aa  well  aa  many 
other  things  which  he  knew,  or  had  heard,  that  the 
white  man  could  do ;  but  he  never  sat  down  seriously 
to  reflect  on  the  subject,  until  a  sAvelling  on  hia  knee 
confined  him  to  his  cabin,  and  which  at  length  made 
him  a  cripple  for  life,  by  ahortening  the  diseased  leg. 
Deprived  of  the  excitements  of  war,  and  the  pleaaurea 
of  the  chase,  in  the  long  nighta  of  hia  confinement,  his 
mind  was  again  directed  to  the  mystery  of  the  power 
of  speaking  by  letier»i — the  very  name  of  which,  of 
eoursc,  was  not  to  be  found  in  hia  language.    From  the 
cries  of  wild  beasts,  from  the  talenta  of  the  mocking- 
bird, from  the  voices  of  his  children  and  his  com- 
panions, he  knew  that  feelings    and  passions  were 
conveyed  by  different  sounds,  from   one  intelligent 
being  to  anotiier.    The  thought  struck  him  to  tiy  Xo 
asceruin  all  the  sounds  in  the  Cherokee  language. 
His  own  ear  waa  not  remarkably  diacriminating,  and 
be  called  to  his  aid  the  more  acute  ears  of  hia  wife  and 
children.  lie  found  great  assistance  from  them.  When 
be  thought  that  he  had  distinguished  all  the  diflerent 
sounds  in  their  language,  he  attempted  to  use  pictorial 


aigns,  imagea  of  birds  and  beoats,  to  convey  thM 
sounds  to  others,  or  to  mark  them  in  his  own  wad. 
He  soon  dropped  this  method,  as  difficult  or  impowihie, 
and  tried  arbitrary  aigna,  without  any  regard  to  appev* 
ances,  eicept  such  as  might  assist  him  ia  recoUecta| 
them,  and  distiagnishnig  them  from  oach  other.  At 
first,  these  signs  were  very  nomeroiis ;  and  whea  k 
got  so  fkr  as  to  think  his  ioTention  was  neaily  accsn* 
plisbed,  he  had  about  two  hnndred  character*  u  hi 
alphabet    By  the  aid  of  his  daughter,  who  seemed  to 
enter  in  the  genius  of  his  laboars,  be  reduced  then,  a 
last,  to  eighty-six,  the  number  he  now  used.    He  tki 
undertook  to  make  these  characters  more  comely  to 
the  eye,  and  ancceeded.    Aa  yet  he  had  not  the  km- 
ledge  of  the  pen  aa  an  instrument*  but  made  his  let 
ten  on  a  piece  of  bark,  with  a  knife  or  naiL    At  tkii 
time  he  aent  to  the  Indian  agent,  or  some  trader  in  the 
nation,  for  paper  and  pen.    His  ink  waa  easily  mads 
from  some  of  the  bark  of  the  forest  trees,  whose 
colouring  properties  he  had  previoualy  known ;  aid 
after  seeing  the  construction  of  the  pen,  he  soon  leaiaed 
to  make  one ;  but  at  first  he  made  it  without  a  alit;  thii 
inconvenience  waa,  however,  qui^y  removed  by  lae 
sapusity.    Hia  next  difficulty  was  to  make  his  invesnoa 
known  to  his  countrymen ;  for  by   this  time  be  had 
become  ao  abatracted  from  his  tribe   and  their  wnl 
pursuits,  that  he  waa  viewed  with  an  eye  of  suspidoa. 
His  former  companiona  passed  his  wigwam  wiihosi 
entering  it,  and  mentioned  hia  name  as  one  who  was 
practising  improper  spells,  for  notoriety  or  miscbi^ 
▼ous purposes;  and  he  aeemed  to  think  that  he  ahooU 
have  been  hardly  dealt  with,  if  his  docile  and  uaasbi- 
tioua  diapoaition  had  not  been  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  his  tribe.    At  length  he  summoned  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  nation,  in  order  to  make  his 
comnranication  to  th«n ;  and  after  giving  them  the  best 
explanation  of  hia  principle  that  he  could,  stripping  it 
of  all  supernatural  influence,  he  proceeded  to  demon- 
Btrate  to  them,  in  good  earnest,  that  he  had  made  t 
discovery.    His  daughter,  who  was  now  his  only  pupil 
was  ordered  to  go  out  of  hearing,  while  he  requested 
his  friends  to  name  a  word  or  acntiment  which  be 
put  down,  and  then  ahe  was  called  in  and  read  it  to 
them ;  then  the  father  retired,  and  the  daughter  wrote 
The  Indiana  were  wonder-struck,  but  not  entirely  satir 
fied.    See-quah-yah  then  proposed,  that  the  tribe  should 
select  several  youths  from  among  their  cleverest  yoonf 
men,  that  he  might  communicate  the  mystery  to  them. 
Thia  waa  at  length  agreed  to,  although  there  was  some 
lurking  suspicion  of  necromancy  in  the  whole  buainess. 
John  Maw,  with  several  others,  was  selected  for  thia 
purpose.    The  tribes  watched  them  forscTeral  months 
with  anxiety ;  and  when  they  ofiered  themselves  for 
examination,  the  feelings  of  all  were  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch.    The  youths  were  separated  from  their 
master,  and  from  each  other,  and  watched  with  the 
greatest  care.     The    uninitiated  directed   what  the 
master  and  pupil  should  write  to  each  other,  and  these 
testa  were  varied  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  only  to 
destroy  their  infidelity,  but  most  firmly  to  fix  their  faith 
The  Indians,  on  this,  ordered  a  great  feast  and  made 
See-quah-yah  conspicuous  at  it    How  nearly  is  man 
alike  in  every  age !    Pythagoras  did  the  same  on  the 
discovery  of  an  important  principle  in  geometry.    See- 
quah-yah    became   at  once    acboolmaster,  professor 
philosopher,  and  a  chief.    His  countrymen  were  proud 
of  hia  talents,  and  held  him  in   reverence  as  ont 
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"kTOiired  bj  tbe  Gratt  Spirit    Tbe  inveiitifMM  of  early 
tioKM  were  ifaRHMied  in  myetery.    See-qoah-ymh  die> 
dained  all  deceptioB.    He  did  act  atop  here,  but  carried 
hia  diacoTeriea  to  nombera.    lie,  of  eoorae,  knew 
BOthing  of  Arabic  digita,  nor  of  the  power  of  Roman 
letteta  in  the  acience.    The  Cherokeea  had  mental 
■nmerala  to  one  haadred*  and  had  woida  for  all  nom- 
bera np  to  that;  but  they  had  no  aigni  or  charactera  to 
naaiat  them  in  ennmerating,  adding,  anbcracting,  mol- 
liplying,  or  ditiding.    He  reflected  opcm  thia  until  he 
had  created  their  dementaiy  principle  in  hia  mind; 
but  he  waa  at  firat  obliged  to  make  worda  to  ezpreaa 
hia  meaning,  and  thai  aigns  to  explain  it    By  thia  pro- 
eeta  he  toon  had  a  dear  conception  of  nnmbera  up  to 
a  million.    Hia  great  difficult  waa,  at  the  threahbold, 
to  fix  the  powera  of  hia  aigna  according  to  their  place*. 
When  this  waa  overcome,  hia  next  step  waa  in  adding 
np  hia  different  numbers  in  order  to  put  down  the  frac- 
tion of  the  decimal,  and  give  the  whole  number  to  his 
next  place.    But  when  Mr.  Knapp  saw  him  in  Wash- 
ington, he  had  orercome  all  these  difficulties,  and  was 
a  ready  arithmetician  in  the  fundamental  rules.    He 
adhered  to  all  the  customs  of  his  country ;  and  when 
hia  associate  chiefs  on  the  mission  assumed  our  cos- 
tame,  he  was  dressed  in  all  respects  like  an  Indian. 
He  was  a  man  of  varied  abilities,  and  he  passed  fVom 
metaphysical  and  philosophical  investigation  to  me- 
elianical  occupations  with  the  greatest  ease.    The  only 
practical  mechanica  he  waa  acquainted  with,  were  a 
few  blacksmiths,  who  could  make  a  rough  tomahawk, 
or  repair  the  lock  of  a  rifle;  yet  he  became  a  white 
and  ailver  smith,  without  any  instruction,  and  made 
apors  and  silver  spoons  with  neatness  and  akill,  to  the 
great  admiration  of  the  people  of  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion    See-quah-yah  had  alao  a  great  taste  for  painting. 
He  mixed  his  colours  with  skill ;  acquainting  himself 
with  all  the  art  and  science  of  his  tribe  upon  the  sab- 
ject,  he  added  many  chemical  experiments  of  his  own, 
some  of  which  were  very  successful.    For  his  draw- 
ings he  had  no  models  but  such  as  nature  furnished,  and 
he  oAcn  copied  nature  with  astonishing  fsithfulness. 
His  portraits  are  coarse,  but  often  spirited  and  correct 
and  he  gave  action,  and  aometimes  grace,  to  his  repre- 
sentations of  animals.    He  had  never  seen  an  artists' 
pencil,  but  he  made  use  of  the  hair  of  wild  animals 
tar  his  brushes.     Some  of  his  productions  evinced 
A  considerable  knowledge  of  perspective;  but  he  could 
not  have  formed  rules  for  this.    The  painters  in  the 
early  ages  were  many  years  in  coming  to  a  knowledge 
•f  this  fiart  of  their  art ;  and  their  successors  even  now 
are  more  successful  in  the  art  than  perfect  in  its  prin- 
aples.    The  manners  of  the  American  Cadmus  were 
most  easy,  and  his  habits  those  of  the  most  assiduous 
acholar.    Ho  understood  and  felt  the  advantages  the 
white  mm  had  long  enjoyed,  of  having  the  accumula- 
oona  of  every  l»ranch  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  a 
written  language,  while  the  red  man  could  only  commit 
hia  thoughts  to  uneertain  tradition.    He  reasoned  cor- 
rectly, when  he  urged  this  to  his  friends  as  the  cauae 
why  the  red  man  had  made  ao  few  advances  in  know- 
Sedge  in  comparison  with  us.    To  remedy  this  was  his 
great  aim. 

It  may  not  perhapa,  be  known  that  the  government 
nl  the  United  States  had  a  font  of  typea  cast  for  hia 
•tphabet ;  and  that  a  newspaper,  printed  partly  in  the 
Cherokee  language,  and  partly  in  the  Englialv  haa 
Doen  oatabliahed  at  New  Echota,  which  la  characterised 


by  decency  and  good  aenae;  and  that  thoa  many  of  the 
Cherokeea  are  able  to  read  both  langnagea.  Mr.  Knapp, 
in  hia  account  of  thia  remarkable  person,  menfiona 
aofing  the  head  chief  of  the  Cherokeea,  who  con- 
irmed  the  atatement  of  See-qnah-yah,  and  added,  that 
he  was  an  Indian  of  the  strictest  veracity  and  aobriety. 
The  weatem  wildemeaa  ia  not  only  to  blossom  like  the 
rose ;  but  there,  man  haa  started  np,  and  proved  that 
he  has  not  degenerated  aince  the  primitive  days  of 
Cecrops,  and  the  romantic  agea  of  wonderful  effort 
and  god-like  renown. 

DE.  DWIGUT  AND  MR.  DENNIB. 

Denniv  was  once  esteemed  the  finest  prose  writei 
of  the  United  Sutes;  but  were  they  now  to  make 
their  first  appearance,  his  essays  would  be  thought  to 
be  but  little  above  mediocrity.     We  could  readily 
name  a  dozen  magazlnists  who  are  superior   ;  him  in 
style  and  thought    He  was  admired,  howe«er,  and, 
among  others,  by  Dr.  Dwight  of  whose  first  encounter 
with  him  the  following  story  is  related.    While  tra- 
velling in  New  Jersey,  the  learned  President  chanced 
to  stop  for  a  night  at  a  stage  hotel,  in  one  of  its  popu- 
lous towns.    Late  in  the  evening  arrived  also  at  the 
inn  Mr.  Dennie,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  learn  from 
the  landlord  that  his  beds  were  all  paired  with  lodgers 
except  one  occupied  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dwiglil 
"Show  me  to  his  apartment'*  exclaimed  Dennie;  ''al 
though  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  reverend  Doctor,  perhapa 
I  can  bargain  with  him  for  mj  lodginga.**  The  landl<ml 
accordingly  waited   on    Mr.    Dennie  to  hia    guest's 
room,  and  there  leA  him  to  introduce  himself.    The 
Doctor,  although  in  his  night-gown,  cap  and  alipper% 
and  just  ready  to  resign  himself  to  the  refreshing  arms 
of  somnus,  politely  requested  the  strange  intruder  to 
be  seated.     He  was  struck  with  the  peculiar  physi- 
(^omy  of  his  companion,  unbent  his  austere  browt 
and  commenced  an  animated  colloquy.    The  namea 
•f  Washington,  Franklin,  Rittenhouse,  and  a  host  of 
hterary  and  political  charactera  for  aome  time  gava 
a   xest  and    interest    to    their   conversation,   until 
Dwight  chanced  to  mention  the  writings  of  Dennie 
**  Dennie,  the  editor  of  the  Port  Folio,  said  the  Doctor 
in  a  rhapsody,  **  ia  the  Addiaon  of  the  United  State^^ 
the  father  of  American  Belles  Lettres.    But.  sir,"  con- 
tinued he,  **  is  it  not  astonishing,  that  a  man  of  such 
genius,  fancy  and  feeling,  should  abandon  himself  to 
the  inelniating   bowl,  and  to  bacchanalian  revelaf 
"Sir.**  said  Dennie,  "you  are  mistaken  :  I  have  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  Dennie  for  aeveral  yeara, 
and  I  never  knew  or  aaw  him  intoxicated.'*    ''Sir," 
sajrs  the  Doctor;  *'yon  err;  I  have  my  information 
from  a  particular  fViend.    I  am  confident  that  I  am 
right  and  that  you  are  wrong."    Dennie  now  ingeni- 
ooaly  changed  the  conversation  to  the  clergy*  remark-^ 
iog,  "that   Doctors  Abercrombie   and  Mason  were 
amongst  our  most  distinguished  divines,  yet  that  ha 
considered  Dr.  Dwight  President  of  Yale  College, 
the  most  learned  theologian,  the  first  logician,  andj 
the  greatest  poet  that  America  had  ever  produced.' 
But  air,"  continued  Dennie,  "there  are  traits  in  hia« 
character  unworthy  so  great  and  wise  a  man— of  tlM- 
most  detesuble  description — he  is  the  greatest  bigot 
and  dcgwMtitt  of  the  age  .^    "  Sir,"  aaid  the  Doctor;- 
*<yon  are  groasly  mistaken.    I  am  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  Dr.  Dwight  and  I  know  to  the  contrary."—^ 
"Sir,"  aaya  Dennie,  "you  are  mistakpn,  I  have  ttt 
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■  Dr.  Dv^kl.  oT  w 


"  dcUoMd  Dowie,  **«■  Mr. 
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vookl  ooc  ttU  u 
my  like  Doctor.  **I 
■pcdir    -Aod  I  too, 
Dcsnie,  of  wlMm  j 
Dr.  Dvifki  BAj  be  belter 
A  to  my,  tbey  BHtMlly 
macly  bepfiy  la  okM  otbcr"* 

raiVATB  COEREBPO.VDEXCE  OP  DOCTOE 
MAYHEW. 

TvK  c«>ebrBied  JoirATSAX  Matbbw.  D.D«  «u  bv- 
riad  at  thinj-fivo  to  Mm  Kliahrth  CUikc,  tbca  bat 
twaatj'two.  Braidfoffd.  ia  bia  life  of  tba  Dodar,  givae 
WTcnl  chuacierutic  letters  from  hsB  to  Mm  Clark, 
aad  to  ber  brother,  wnttea  dohag  bia  cootahip.  Thtj 
th»w  that  a  rtodiooi  and  literary  maa  aaj  be  ■oa- 
eepdble  of  ibe  tender  panioa.  yet  do  aoc  make  thH 
author  appear  qaite  aa  ndiculooa  aa  the  eaccUcat  Dr. 
Dnddridge  waa  made  to  aeeoi  by  the  pohlicafion  of 
aone  of  bia  lettera  of  the  aame  kind.  The  frat  of 
the  foUowiag  ia  addreaacd  to  Dr.  WiUiaaa  Clark: 

Mara  10, 1756.* 

"  Dsam  9atr~Oaft  Mr.  Jo.  Bill,  haa  promiaed,  by  bia 

cnriuoa  art  of  cookery,  to  tara  a  calf 'a-head  aad  piack 

iato  a  food  aea^curtk  for  oa  to-day.    I  did  aot  aappeaa 

chat  yoQ  hare  aay  particolar  love  of  Mich  aort  of  food. 

■ad  hope  I  have  not  myaelf.    Hoarever.  thia  BMfa- 

Borphoaed  calTa-head  aaay  paaaibly  be  a  carioaity  to 

yoo ;  and  if  yoa  will  coay  and  partake  of  it  with  bm, 

yao  will  hBTC  the  pleaaare  of  Mr.  Qaiacy'at  ooapaay.  j 

who  may  at  preaeat,  pcrhapa,  find  no  iacoaveaieace 

from  aoch  a  diet. 

*'  Yours  moat  aflectioaaleJy. 

-J.  Matuew. 

**  P.  S.  I  waa  going  to  reqoest  yoa  to  present  ray 
romplimeota  to  Miss  Betsey  ;t  bat  I  do  not  like  the 
^»rroality  of  that  word.  I  desire  joa  woald.  in  plain 
old  English,  gire  my  hearty  love  td  her:  bat  do  not. 
for  the  world,  let  her  know  a  sellable  of  what  I  bare 
written  about  tartle  food.  For  too  know  ministera 
ooght,  in  all  propriety  and  prudence,  to  be  rery  grave, 
not  to  aay  stupid ;  and  for  them  to  jest,  in  any  way, 
aboat  BQch  thinga.  ia  almost  aa  bad  aa  ketrsyn 

Thia  ia  to  the  lady  herself: 

"  Boston.  Jme  la  1756. 
**  DcAa  Betot, — Thia  ia  one  of  the  nMMt  anae> 
ceasary.  impertinent  lettera  that  erer  yoo  received ;  the 
chief  design  of  it  being  to  tell  you.  only  what  yoa  know 
ao  well  already,  that  I  never  can  forget  yoa :  and  that 
no  distance  of  place  can  leaaen  my  lore  and  regarda  to 
you.  I  intend,  with  submission  to  Providence,  to  see 
you  at  Wsjtham.  on  Saturday  neit.  or  at  the  farthest 
on  Monday.    I  would  not  wiUmgly  indulge  a  auspicion 

*  This  familiar  note  may  be  tbnoxbt  hardly  proper  to  be 

R'ven  :  as  nnt  beine  fuffinentlj  prave  f«ir  such  a  man  as  Dr. 
ajh^w.    Biit  it  i«  iii<1icative  of  a  trait  of  charactpri«tic 
steasantrr.  whirh  his  intimate  friends  often  meutioned. 
Dr  nark!  tn  mly>m  it  is  a«ldreaMd.  was  a  brother  of  the 
ladr  whom  Dr.  Majbew  married  soon  after, 
t  Ertmond  QuiiKf ,  his  intimate  ftiend  and  one  of  his 

CLri*h.  m  ho  «  rote  a  character  of  Dr.  Mayhsw,  sooa  after 
*  death. 

t  -\ftei  wards  Mrs.  Mar  hew. 

{  Dr.  Ma>  hew  wa«  a  Vnitanan.  and  an  attempt  bad  Ju<it 
before  be^n  mail#,  by  reram  meiirflesome  people,  to  prevent 
» connection  between  him  and  Mim  Clark,  on  acbanre  of 
ktrrff.  «hirh  bad  »-tmo  etK^rt  on  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Clark, 
and  served  to  driav  ibe  connection. 


ney  live,  they 
Warm  irorn  the 
Speed  the  aoA  ia 
Aad  waftaaifh 


•  tt 


Iwastlsw. 
laeed  ait  ad- 
be  to  ao  purpose  is^ 


-Insadta 
I  fed  their 
lipiy  woffda;  or 
it;becaa« 
how  Bach,  aad  hoar  aJwanlj,  I  a»  joora, 

"J.  Maticv. 
"F.&^Theharrylam  in,  aam  bemyapaloevfa 
aeadiag  yoa  a  letter  with  ao  oaaa j  Uo:a,  aad  so  acsr 
ractly  wriiica  ia  other  reapeclai  It  haa  oaiy  ti«k  mi 
ancerity  to  lacoauMad  it;  which,  thocgh  of  k« 
cooaidcralioa  with  maay  of  yaor  aam.  will  aoc.  I  bipt. 
be  whoOy  diawf  aided  bj  jmm,  Mj  imj  m  jm 
aiamma,  J'yoathiak  pioporto  pnsaeaciL 

-J.M* 


The  foUowtag  letter  waa  wrioea  at  aa  earber  pensdL 
to  the  Rev.  Saaaael  Cooper.  D.  D«  afterward  paslarsf 
the  Brattle-Sqoare  charch,  ia  Boston  : 

*'  Cambudge.  Dte.  &,  1741 

**  Sia, — ^I  leceiied  voora  some  davs  siace.  and  mat 
beg  your  pardon  for  not  acknowIed£;ng  :be  &Toai 
Booner :  though  I  most,  like  other  Ao/^-peniteais.  en- 
deavour to  eiteaaate  my  fault,  by  saving  it  was  as- 
avoidable.  For  the  omission  proceeded  partly  froa 
my  having  a  great  deal  -of  bosineas  on  my  hauls.  ^ 
late — and  partly  from  laziness— the  collece  cLsease. 
Now.  sir,  yoo  will  readily  acknowledge  the  first  to  be 
a  good  ezcuae.  so  far  aa  it  goes :  and  as  to  the  laner, 
lazinesa  that  ia  ao  deep-rooted  aa  mine,  as  edectaaUj 
hinders  the  person  from  doing  any  thinz.  as  if  he  was 
bound  down  head  and  foot,  with  all  the  new  beaip- 
cords.  green  wit  ha,  and  braided  hair,  that  the  wicked 
Jezebel  [Ddilak,  I  would  have  said  tied  her  histj 
spouse  with.  Now  you  know  that  a  physical  mafaditr 
is  {by  some  divines!-  alleged  as  a  good  apolocy  for  a 
man'a  not  doing  what  would  otherwise  have  been  hit 
duty :  and.  on  thia  account.  I  hope  you  «-!il  not  be 
very  severe,  but  show  that  yoo  are  not  implacable  ia 
your  resentments,  by  giving  me  a  spteedy  answer:  for 
to  tell  the  truth.  ;oar  delaying  to  whte  me,  would  be 
the  greatest  puniahment  of  my  indolence  that  I  can 
imagine. 

**  I  have  now.  before  I  waa  aware  of  it.  by  telling 
you  what  would  be  the  most  severe  way  t)  revenge 
yourself  on  aie,  put  it  into  your  power  to  play  the  ty 
rant.    But  aince  yoo  are  a  man,  and  not  a  aossaa.  1 
am  in  some  hopes  you  wiU  not  catch  at  every  favour 
able  opportiuity  to  torment  me. 

'*  There  is  our  good  friend.  Brandom.  has  laid  under 
the  Lady  Clio'e  wrath  and  diacipline  ever  ainca  -aM 
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baiof  mora  bnlkj  U  pi«KDI  Ihui  two  ordiuiTf  dmo. 
Bk  I  tipeci  to  HB  hiB  iwell  to  hia  foraHTdnnauiaiu 
Ib  ■  (ban  liiM :  for  I  nxut  tell  jsn  thai  be  baa  appaaaad 
tk*  tBfta  of  Iba  linla  ijniuMai  u  laal,  got  out  of  pnr- 
^Uiy,  and  ia  lo  be  blot  abora  Ibe  IM  or  SMttali,  in 
waiiinf  oa  tba  Iidj  w  *  *  *  *,  Io-n»m<r,  with 
■ama  otbei  comptuj  gotnf  lo  attaod  Mi.  p  *  •  •  • 
umI  hia  aew-married  wife  out  of  town.  1  bop^  in  pilj 
to  tba  wedded  couple,  that  the  icTenlj  or  tha  weaiber 
viU  abate;  for  it  wiU  be  hard 


o  doon.     I  laj  w 


bolb  withODl  uvd  * 

became  ii  ii  aiid  thu  a  cold 

month  after  muriage.  when  all  the  apringa  at  iflbclion 

■ra  comraonljr  eihaiuted  or  fVoisB  up,  em  in  thoea 

wbo  Juit  berore  were  •weltering  in  the  mltiy  dog-ilaja 

ofloK. 

-  Well,  I  hare  bean  runbling,  I  know  Dot  where.  It 
b  time  to  retam  bonie.  and  eoaclude,  lot  I  (hould 
bare  occaaion  to  nuke  a  long  ipologj  (be  being  tedioui. 
I  hope  jour  aeil  will  be  in  doggrelj  not  but  I  likejonr 
proae  aa  well  M  uj  aiu'a  liiing — but  jet,  methinka  a 
little  jingle  of  youra  would  make  mj'  aool  all  ear  and 
■U  bannonj.  Your  honeat  frieiKL 

-J    HlTMIW." 

EPITAPHS,  ANAGRAMS,  ELEQIES,  4e.,OF  THE 

PURITAK& 
NoTniwi  more  adminUj  illuatratea  the  character 
•f  the  founder!  of  New  England  than  their  cpitapha, 
alegiea,  uagranu,  and  other  punraiturea  of  each  other. 
GraTe  doclon  of  dirinii; — men  more  teamed  bi  claa- 
aical  liieniure  and  icbolaatic  theolog;  than  anjr  aince 
tfaeil  tine — prided  thcmaelTea  upon  Ilie  eicellence  nf 
Ibeirpuni  and  epigrami.  and  the  cleverneaa  ihown  h; 
a  few  celebrated  penona  in  Ibia  apeciei  of  l^ahionabla 
trifling  conatiiuted  their  principal  claim  to  immoitalitjr. 
In  the  Magnalia  Ckriili  Amuriama,  Thomaa  Shepard, 
a  miniater  of  Charleatown,  ii  deaeribed  aa  "  tbe  grtu- 
•at  anagtunmatiier  linca  Iba  daja  of  Ljcophroo,"  and 
tbe  paatoral  care  of  the  renowned  Coclon  Mather  hio- 
aalf  ia  ebiracteriatically  deacribed  u  diaiingoiabed  ftn 
—Cira  lo  (uMe  hia  Hock  and  fted  hia  lanba 
Kj  wonll.  worka.  pn^era,  paaloa,  alnt  and  aayram  I 
One  of  the  anagrama  upon  the  name  of  Mather  make* 
ont  of  CoUonui  Malhent.  Tu  tanl»m  Conor!  ta, 
anolbet  T^oa  trrum  onaUi,  etc.;  and  on  the  death  of 
Ihe  Ret,  Tbomo*  Wilaon,  Sbepard  wrote, 

John  Wilion,  anagr.  JonN  Wilboh. 


TFe  haTe  collected  a  few  apecininia  of  the  epittpfaa  of 
oolfitil  ceututj,  which,  liom  Iheir  ingenuitj  or  qnaint- 
neaa,  cannot  fajl  to  amuae  the  reader.  The  fini  i*  on 
Samuel  Danforth,  a  miniater  of  Roibor;,  who  died  in 
16T4.  a  Tew  daya  after  the  completion  of  a  new  meet- 
ug.houat.  and  waa  written  bjr  Thomu  Welda,  a  poet 
;f  conaidenhia  reputation  in  hia  daj — 
Our  new-lHjilt  ctuTcb  now  auUbrt  bj  thia — 
LarfCi  iu  Wlnilowi.  but  Jta  Ligtu  one  [eaa. 

Thomaa  Dudlej.  who  came  to  Maaaachuaelta  in  1630 
aa  deputygoierhor,  waa  aubaei]uentlj  chief  magiaarata 
of  tba  colonj  for  aeienl  yeara.  He  died  on  tbe  laat 
daj  of  Jut;,  1653,  in  the  aeientj-thir*  jrear  of  hia  aga. 
and  waa  buried  in  Roihurj,  wher^  in  the  rvcarda  of 
tba  Congregalional  chaich,  ia  pieaarrad  an  aaagiam 


THOHia  DunxT.onvr.  AJt,  di  anal  dyt  t 
A  deitk"!  bead  on  your  iiand  you  need  no;  weaiv-^ 
A  Ajinf  baait  jou  on  your  Mk&mUtrt  beait 
Yoq  naed  not  one  to  nynd  you  yoa  Bual  (lye— 

rooni  men  May  ilyr,  kul  M  ann,  tMy  tye  mmtt, 

Berore  you  turn  to  dual  1  M I  n«  M  Wya  r— 
Wbat  aball  young  doe.  wbes  old  In  dual  doc  tyel 
When  dM  in  duet  lye.  what  New  Englanda  duel 
When  old  in  dual  doe  lye.  it  -a  beat  dye  too. 
The  following  waa  roond  in  Lia  pocket,  alter  hia 


Fkrawnll,  dear  wifr.  etaikdrea  and  frieaib  I 
Hale  liereay,  make  blcaoed  enda, 
Bear  povertye.  Live  with  |ood  man. 
So  ahaJI  «e  live  wiihjoy  ajen. 

Duri!  andchurtbea  wat 


111  en  la 


kairks 


Topolaoi 

ir  awn  be  left  and  otberwiai  comblaa, 
Hy  apiUph'a— /Wyarf  ■•  LUntfml! 
Thia  ia  cbancteriatic  of  the  Pnritani.  The  reader 
ahould,  bowever,  ondaratutd  that  the  old  meanitig  of 
tbe  word  librrtimt  waa  tolerant  or  libenl,  ao  that  th« 
goiemor  merely  deaigned  lo  enjoin  conformity  to  hia 
doctrine*.  Dudle;  waa  ■  Duiow-miaded  man,  ta  much 
diatinguiahed  for  hi*  miaerlj  propenaitiea  aa  for  hie 
bigotry.  Among  tbe  epilapha  propoted  (br  hi*  monu- 
ment waa  one  bj  Governor  Belcbei— 

Ffere  lie*  Tlmnaa  Dudlty,  Ibat  truaty  old  atuif — 
jS  htrgmin't*  tavyaia.  andmuit  bcmadegoall 


one  nor  Cowlej  erar  produced  any  thing  mora 
•r  quaint  conceita,  antitheata,  and  puna,  tbu  the 
written  by  Benjamin  Woodbiidge,  in  IGM,  oB 


Bible:  t 

Me  where 

Botheov 

rareoare; 

Capeli 

Hia  Deal 

■ntndn 

ntheucredToliinK; 

Hi.«ry 

litle-paff 

and  nail 

Oh.wha 

■rioaa  wonb. 

Wbeuii 

In  beet 

Mlhltb, 

Without 

kbe-Ub* 

The  celebrated  epitaph  of  Dr.  FnnUin  i*  aDpp«*ed 
to  hate  been  agggealed  by  ihiai  bat  the  line*  oT  Jotepb 
Capen,  a  miniiter  of  TopaGetd,  on  Mr.  John  Foeter. 

■till  cloaer  reaembUnce— 


at  length  a  fhr  more  aetlre  atal 
wilb  dual  Ihy  body  hIIM  be, 

a,  and  of  •lateMaaa  woith. 


M 


CURIOSITIES   UP 


*Ti8  bat  a  word  llroii  Ood,  the  great  Creator, 
It  riull  be  done  whtn  He  Mith  ImfrimuUmr. 

One  of  the  most  poetical  of  the  epiupha  of  this 
period  ia  that  faj  Cotton  Mather  on  the  Rer.  Thomaa 
Shepaid,  before  mentioned,  who  died  in  16491 

Heara  liea  Intoonb'd  a  hearenly  orator. 
From  the  great  King  of  kinga  AmbaaMdoc— 
Mirrour  of  Tirtuee,  magaaine  of  anea. 
Crown  to  oar  heada,  and  loadstone  to  our  baartea. 

The  following  linea  are  from  the  monument  of  the 
Rc¥.  Richard  Mather,  who  died  in  Dorchester,  in 
1669,  aged  73: 

Richardui  hie  dormit  Mattaerus, 
Bed  nee  totos  nee  mora  diu  tunia, 
Lctattti  genuiaee  pares. 
In  certam  est  atrum  doctior  an  mellor 
Anima  et  gloria  non  queant  bamani. 

Divinely  rich  and  leamdd  Richard  Mather, 
Sons  like  him,  prophets  great,  rejoiced  his  flitber. 
Short  time  his  sleeping  dust  here's  cover'd  down ; 
Not  his  ascended  spirit  or  renown. 

The  Rot.  Edwaxd  Thompaon,  a  preacher  of  consi- 
derable repuution  in  hia  day,  died  at  Marahfield,  Maa- 
aachusctu,  in  1705.    Hia  epitaph  ia  preaenred  by  Al- 
den- 
Here,  in  a  tyrant's  hand,  doth  eapUve  lye 
A  rare  synopsis  of  divinetye. 
Okl  patriarchs,  prophets,  gospel  bishops  meat 
Under  deep  silence  in  their  winding  sheet. 
All  rest  awhile,  in  hopes  and  full  intent. 
When  their  King  calls,  to  sit  in  Parliament. 

Goremor  Tbeophilua  Eaton,  of  New  Haven,  died 
«t  an  advanced  age,  on  the  7tb  of  January,  1657.  Hia 
aon-inJaw,  Deputy-Governor  William  Jonea,  and  his 
daughter,  are  buried  near  him,  and  are  alluded  to  in 
the  lines  upon  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory. 

Eaton,  so  fkroed,  so  wise,  so  meek,  so  Just — 
The  phoenix  of  our  world— here  lies  in  dust. 
His  name  forget  New  England  never  must. 
T*  attend  you,  syr,  undr  ihese  firamed  stones 
Are  come  yr  bonrd  son  and  daughter  Jones, 
On  each  hand  to  repose  yr  weary  bones. 

The  next  is  from  an  old  monument  in  Dorcheater. 

Heare  lyes  our  captaine,  who  major 

Of  Suffolk  was  withall, 
A  goodly  magistrate  was  he, 

And  major  generall ! 
Two  troops  of  horM!  with  him  here  come. 

Such  worth  his  love  did  crave, 
Ten  companyes  of  foot,  also, 

Mourning  marcht  to  his  grave. 
Let.  all  who  read  be  sure  to  keep 

The  faith  as  he  hath  don ; 
With  Christ  he  now  lives  crowned;  his  name 

Was  Humphrey  Atherton. 
He  died  the  IGth  of  November,  1G61. 

In  the  same  cemetery  **  lies  the  body  of  James 
Humfrcy,  one  of  the  ruling  eldcn  of  Dorcheater,  who 
departed  this  life  the  12  May,  1686,  in  the  78  year  of  i 
his  age.'*    His  epitaph,  like  many  of  that  period  is  in 


age."    HIS  epitaph 
the  form  of  an  acrostic-- 


I  ndosed  within  this  shrine  is  precious  dust, 

A  nd  only  waits  the  rising  of  the  just ; 

Most  useAil  while  he  lived,  adorn'd  his  station, 

E  Ten  to  old  age  he  served  his  generation  ; 

S  ince  his  decease,  thought  of  with  veneration. 

H  ow  great  a  blessing  this  ruling  elder,  he 
U  nto  this  church  and  town,  and  paaiora  three; 


M  atber  the  flrst  did  by  taias  help  receive. 
F  lint  he  did  next  hia  burdeD  much  relieve. 
R  enowned  Danforth  did  he  aaaiat  with  skiB ; 
E  steeroed  high  by  all,  bearing  fhiit  until 
Y  MOing  to  death,  hia  gtorious  seat  did  ffiL 

The  moat  ingeniona  of  the  Puritan  poeu  wu  t^ 
Rev.  Michael  Wiggleaworth,  wboae  **  Day  of  Daea' 
is  the  moat  remarkable  cariosity  in  Americsa  liter»> 
tore.  **  He  waa  aa  akilled,**  saya  one  of  his  biogn* 
phera,  **  in  phyaic  and  surgeiy  as  in  diviatf  liaBgi .' 
and  when  be  could  neither  preach  nor  presciibe  tot 
the  physical  aufierings  of  hia  neighboors, 

**  In  costly  verse,  and  most  laboriona  rhymaa, 
He  diah'd  up  truths  right  worthv  our  retard." 

He  waa  buried  in  Maiden,  near  Boeion,  and  hii  tft 
taph  waa  written  by  Mather — 

THS  BXCKLLENT  MICUAKL  WIGGLEIWOnil. 

Htwuimher^d  fty  sssis  jssd  fsftsiu. 

His  pen  did  once  sisat  /rsai  CAs  safsr  fttek  ; 
And  now  he*s  gone  bejrond  the  emier's  reach. 
His  body,  once  so  (JUa,  waa  next  to  »sa«; 
From  benoe  he's  to  estsdisd  spinfs  flown. 
Once  bis  rare  skill  did  all  dissasss  heal ; 
And  be  does  nothing  now  uneasy  feeL 
He  to  his  Paradise  is  joyful  come. 
And  waits  with  joy  to  see  his  I>mf  ^  Dmm, 

The  last  epitaph  we  ahall  give  ia  fh>m  the  momumal 
of  Dr.  Clark*  a  grandaon  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jala 
Cla^,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1630. 

He  who  among  physieiana  ahone  so  late. 
And  by  his  wise  prescriptions  conquered  Fata, 
Now  lies  extended  in  the  silent  grave. 
Nor  him  alive  would  bis  vast  merit  save. 
But  still  his  fkme  shall  last,  his  virtues  live. 
And  all  sepulchrel  monuments  aurvive. 
Still  flourish  shall  his  name :  nor  ahall  thia  stone 
Long  as  his  piety  and  love  be  known. 

Many  of  the  elegies  preserved  in  the  MagmaUat 
Morton's  New  England  Memoritdt  and  other  worki 
of  the  time,  are  not  leaa  curioua  than  the  briefer  tri* 
butes  engraven  upon  the  tomb-stones  of  tlie  Pilgrims 
The  following  lines  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomai 
Hooker,  of  Hartford,  were  written  by  John  Cotton, 
the  firat  minister  of  Boaton,  and  one  of  the  most  di» 
tinguished  men  of  the  colonies,  whose  elegy  by  Wood 
bridge  we  have  already  quoted— 

To  see  three  things  was  holy  Aiutin'B  wish, 
RnM  in  her  FUnter^  Gfcmt  Juum  in  the  FUsk, 
And  Paul  In  Puipit ;  lately,  men  might  soe. 
Two  first  and  more  in  Ho<dUr*$  ministry. 

Zion,  in  Beautjf,  is  a  fairer  sight, 
Than  Rome  in  Flower,  with  all  hor  glory  dight. 
Yet  Zion^o  Beauty  did  most  clesriy  shine 
In  Hooker'o  Rule  and  Doctrine ;  both  divine. 

Ckriot  i*  the  8piriV$  more  than  Christ  in  JTssA, 
Our  MouU  to  quicken,  and  our  ttaUo  to  bless  I 
Yet  Christ  in  fptrti,  broke  forth  mightily. 
In  faithful  IMter'e  searching  ministry. 

Paid,  In  the  pulpit.  Hooker  could  not  reach  ; 
Yet  did  he  Christ  in  spirit,  so  lively  preach. 
That  living  bearere  thought  he  did  inherit 
A  double  portion  of  PauFo  lively  spirit. 

Prudent  in  rule,  in  argument  quick. 
Fervent  in  prayer,  in  preaching  powerful ; 
That  well  did  learned  Jimoo  record  bear. 
The  like  to  him  be  never  wont  to  hear. 

*Twas  of  Oonevn'o  worthies  said,  with  wonder, 
(Those  worthies  th*ea)  FortU  was  wont  to 
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FiMt^  Uk«  rain,  on  tender  gna  to  ■iwfr«ff : 
Bttt  OiirtR,  liTdy  oradei  to  poor. 


All  tkMe  ia  fiMln^t  ifirit  dM  ranaiB. 
A  aoa  of  tbundcr,  and  a  ■iuwar  of  rain ; 
A  pourer  fjnhof  tivalyoffadaa, 
!■  laTiiif  aottls,  tiK  mb  of  wdrmelm. 

Haw  Mewed  BMto*.  thoo*rt  eet  on  high, 
Akore  tlie  thankleM  world,  and  cloudy  sky ; 
Do  tboo  of  all  tliy  laboar  reap  the  crown. 
Whilst  we,  bare,  reap  the  eeed  wbkli  tboo  baet 


I 


The  followmf  linea  are  by  Peter  Bulkelej,  of  Con- 
cord, who  was  tboof  ht  to  be  a  fine  Latin  and  Knglisb 
poet,  by  the  critics  of  his  time : 

Jt  lmtumlmti0n  /»r  tJU  dtmik  ^  that  predM*  cad  awrUy 
mkmitUT  qf  J4nu  Chrul,  Mr.  Mkm  UmUr,  Anm$  DmmhU^ 
IH7. 

Come  sifhs,  come  sorrows,  let  *s  lament  this  rod. 

Which  hath  bereaTed  os of  this  man  of  God; 

A  man  of  God.  which  came  Prom  God  lo  men, 

And  liow  from  them,  is  gone  to  God  agen. 

Bid  joy  depart:  bid  merriment  begone; 

Bid  friends  stand  by ;  ait  mournful  and  alone. 

But  oh!  what  sorrow  can  be  to  suffice. 

Though  heaven  and  earth  were  fklHd  with  oar  cries. 

Let  Hartford  ligh.  and  say,  **  V  ve  lost  a  treasure  ;** 
Let  all  New  England  mourn  at  God^s  displeasure. 
In  taking  from  us  one  more  gracious 
Than  is  the  gold  of  Ophir  precious. 
Bweet  was  the  savour  which  his  grace  did  give. 
It  leatoned  all  tbe  place  where  he  did  live. 
His  name  did,  as  an  ointment,  give  it's  smell. 
And  all  bare  witness  that  it  savour'd  welL 


A  few  years  aAer  writing  the  eulogy  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Cotton  also  died,  and  was  thus  praised  bj  John 
Norton,  who  wrote  his  history : 

And  after  Wintkrvf'*,  Hooker's,  Skepf^ri'g  Assrss, 

Doth  Orttea'^  death  call  for  a  mourning  verse! 

Thy  will  be  done !  yet.  Lord,  who  deaPst  thus. 

Make  this  great  desth  expedient  for  us. 

Luther  pulieil  down  the  jNf«,  O^hnn,  the prelmU  slew: 

Of  Oi/riii'«  lupt*.  chief  curu  to  Otttom  due. 

Cotton,  whose  learning,  temper,  godlin< 

The  OtrmAM  Ph^miz,  lively  did  express. 

JhUnetAon'M  all— may  LutJUr's  word  but 

Melancthon's  all  in  our  great  Oottsn  was ; 

Than  him  in  flesh,  icarce  dwelt  a  better  one, 

80  great  '■  our  loss,  when  such  a  spirit 's  gone. 

Whilst  he  was  here,  life  was  more  life  to  me; 

Now  he  is  not,  death  hence,  less  death  shall  be. 

That  comets  great  men's  death  do  oft  forego, 

This  present  comet  doth  too  sadly  shew ; 

This  prophet  dead,  yet  must  in  *s  doctrine  speak. 

This  comet  saith,  else  must  New  England  break. 

Whate'er  it  be,  may  heaven  avert  it  far. 

That  meteors  Bhoukl  succesd  our  greatest  star. 

In  Boston's  orb,  Winthrop  and  Cotton  were ; 

These  lights  extinct,  dark  is  our  hemisphere. 

In  Boston,  once,  how  much  shined  of  our  glory, 

We  now  lament,  pmteritf  will  ttorjf. 

Let  Boaton  live,  who  had  and  saw  their  worth, 

And  did  them  honour,  both  in  life  and  death. 

To  him  New  England  trust  in  this  distress. 

Who  will  not  leave  his  exiles  comfortless. 

The  following  lines  ore  from  Cotton  Mather'a  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Bright  and  the  Dark  Side  of  that  Ame- 
rican Pillar,  the  Reverend  Mr.  William  Tbomson :" 

ApoUyon  owing  him  a  cursed  spleen 
Who  an  Apollos  in  the  church  had  been. 
Dreading  bis  traffic  here  wouM  be  undone 
By  num'rous  proselytes  he  daily  w<m. 


Aoeased  him  of  imaginary  fluilts, 

And  pnsh'd  him  down  so  into  disaial  Tanlla : 

Yaulta,  where  he  kepc  long  ember-weeks  of  giiiC 

Tin  Heaven  alarmM  sent  him  a  raUsC 

Than  wns  n  Daniel  in  the  Uon*s  den, 

A  man,  oh,  hew  beloved  of  God  and  man ! 

9y  his  bedside  an  Hebrew  swori  there  lay. 

With  which  at  last  he  drove  the  devil  away. 

Qnmken^  too,  durst  not  bear  his  keen  replies. 

But  fearing  it  half-drawn  the  trembler  flies. 

Like  Lasams,  new-raised  ftom  death,  appears 

Tbe  saint  that  had  been  dead  for  nwny  years. 

Ovr  Nehemiah  said,  **  Shall  such  as  I 

Desert  my  flock,  and  like  a  coward  fly  f  ** 

Long  had  the  churches  begg'd  the  saint's  release ; 

Released  at  last,  he  dies  in  glorious  peace. 

The  night  is  not  so  long,  but  Phosphor's  ray 

Approaching  glories  doth  on  high  display. 

Faith's  eye  in  him  discemM  tbe  morning  star. 

His  heart  leap'd ;  sure  the  sun  eannot  be  ftr. 

In  ecstasies  of  joy,  he  ravished  cries, 

**  Love,  love  the  Lamb,  the  LambP  in  whom  he  diea. 

The  excellent  President,  Urian  Oakes,  styled  by  Mfti 
ther  the  **  Lactantios  of  New  England,**  was  one  of 
the  moat  distinguished  poets  of  his  time,  and  contri- 
bated  very  largely  to  its  churchyard  literatore.  The 
following  rersea  are  ftrom  hia  Elegy  on  the  death  of 
Thomaa  Sbepard,  minister  of  Chariestown : 

Art,  nature,  grace,  in  him  were  all  combined 

Tb  show  the  work!  a  matchlem  paragon ; 

In  whom  of  radiant  virtues  no  lem  shined. 

Than  a  whole  constellation ;  but  bee  *s  gone ! 
Hee's  gone,  alas!  down  in  the  dust  must  ly 
As  much  of  this  rare  person,  as  could  die. 

To  be  descended  well,  doth  that  commend  ? 

Can  sons  their  ftithers'  glory  call  their  own  ? 

Our  Sbepard  justly  might  to  this  pretend, 

(His  blessed  father  was  of  high  renown. 
Both  Englsnds  speak  him  grant,  admire  his  name^ 
Bat  his  own  personal  worth's  a  better  claim. 

His  look  commanded  reverence  and  awe. 

Though  mild  snd  amiable,  not  austere; 

Well  humour'd  was  he,  as  I  eves  saw. 

And  ruled  by  love  and  wisdom  more  than  fear. 
7*he  muses  snd  tbe  graces  too,  conspired 
To  set  forth  this  rare  piece  to  be  admired. 

He  breathed  love,  and  pursued  peace  in  his  day. 

As  if  his  soul  were  made  of  harmony  ; 

Scarce  ever  more  of  goodnem  crowded  lay 

In  such  a  piece  of  ftmil  mortality. 
Sure  Father  Wilson's  genuine  son  was  he, 
New-Bngland's  Paul  had  such  a  Timothy. 

My  dearest.  Inmost,  boeome  firiend  is  gone ! 
Gone  is  my  sweet  companion,  souTs  delight  I 
Now  in  a  huddling  crowd,  I  *m  alt  alone. 
And  almost  coukl  bid  all  the  world  good  night. 

Blest  be  my  rockl  God  lives:  Of  let  him  be 

As  he  is  all,  so  all  in  all  to  me. 

CONTROVERSIAL  MENDACITY. 

Ons  of  the  moat  common  failings  of  religioas  writa*, 
of  the  hunters  up  of  incident,  illustrative  or  confirmed 
tive  of  peculiar  principles,  is  an  utter  reeklesaneae  of 
veracity  in  the  narration  of  circamstancea.  The 
excellent  tendencies  of  fabricated  histories,  and  the 
truth  of  the  idetu  they  inculcate,  are  the  pleaa  moec 
frequently  offered  in  extenuation  of  their  manufacture; 
but  the  ruin  of  the  sacred  repatationa  of  the  dead  can 
not  thus  be  joetified,  if  even  the  preeentation  of  &lsn 
testimony,  where  it  ia  ao  little  neededt  deeerrei  no 
reproach.    Every  body  hae  read  tbe  binory  of  tbn 
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fearful  agoniet  pretendod  to  have  been  witneMed  by 
those  wbo  saw  the  laM  boun  of  Voltaire;  and  bat  few, 
oniug  to  the  general  diainelination  to  ezpoee  erron 
that  may  be  productiTe  of  a  benefit,  while  they  can 
acarcciy  have  an  iBJiihoiu  tendency,  have  aeen  the 
eridences  of  the  perfect  fkliity  of  that  popular  tale. 
We  should  like  it  well  if  there  were  any  proof  that  the 
philosopher  had  been  convinced  of  the  errors  of  his 
life ;  but  no  such  proof  exists,  and  the  stoiy  indostri- 
susly  reported,  in  tracts  and  in  religious  journals,  that 
In  his  last  moments  a  recollection  of  his  efibrts  to 
overthrow  Christianity,  **  with  terror  frose  his  cower- 
ing blood,"  is  known  to  its  intelligent  propagators  to  be 
without  foundation.  Voltaire's  death-ecene,  for  aught 
thai  was  ever  shown  to  the  contrary,  was  as  quiet  and 
as  peaceful  as  were  thoee  of  Jonathan  Edwards  or 
John  Eliot  The  well-known  statement  that  Volney, 
when  in  imminent  peril  of  shipwreck,  besought  the 
mercy  of  the  power  he  had  all  his  life  derided,  is 
equally  false.  The  commentator  on  the  ruin  of  empires 
was  never  in  any  such  peril.  Similar  stories  about 
Thomas  Paine,  though  so  frequently  repeated  that  their 
inventors  may  now  possibly  credit  them,  have  been 
proved  time  aAer  time  to  be  untrue.  The  whole  life 
and  character  of  the  man  have  been  misrepresented,  in 
opposition  to  the  clearest  testimony.  Gibbon,  whose 
manner  of  life  was  as  commendable  as  his  religious 
belief  was  false,  has  been  the  hero  of  many  a  pathetic 
history ;  but  the  purity  of  his  morality  and  the  quiet  of 
his  last  hours  have  been  so  demonstrated  that  the 
slanders  of  unscrupulous  religionists  have  sunk  into 
oblivion.  We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by 
seeing  in  the  journals  an  old  story  revived,  of  which 
Ethan  Allen  is  made  the  hero.  Allen  was  a  man  of 
dauiitlcfls  bravery,  and  of  the  most  rare  intelligence; 
but  unturtunately  he  was  a  sceptic  in  religion,  and 
ho  vaunted  ol'  the  discernment  which  he  imagined 
had  enabled  him  to  detect  the  falsity  of  the  Bible.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  anecdotes  told  to  illustrate  his 
character  and  belief  are  probably  inventions;  but  it  is 
beyond  controversy  that  he  was  an  infidel,  and  vain  of 
his  opposition  to  Christianity.  In  the  story  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  it  is  stated  that — 

"  His  wife  was  a  pious  woman,  and  taught  her  chil- 
dren in  the  way  of  piety,  while  he  told  them  it  was  a 
delusion;  and  that  there  was  an  hour  coming  when 
Colonel  Allen's  confidence  in  his  own  sentiments 
would  be  closely  tried.  A  beloved  daughter  was  taken 
sick ;  he  received  a  message  that  she  was  dying ;  he 
hastened  to  her  bedside,  anxious  to  hear  her  last 
words.  '  Father,'  said  she,  '  I  am  about  to  die ;  shall 
I  believe  in  the  principles  which  you  have  taught  me, 
or  shall  I  believe  what  my  mother  has  directed  ?"  This 
was  an  affecting  scene.  The  intrepid  Colonel  became 
extremely  agitated,  his  lips  quivered,  his  whole  flrame 
shook ;  and,  after  waiting  a  few  moments,  he  replied, 
*  Believe  as  your  mother  has  learned  you.'  " 

This  is  a  very  pretty  anecdote,  but  not  a  smgle  sen- 
tence of  it  relates  to  any  actual  occurrence.  The  hero 
of  Ticonderoga  never  lost  a  daughter  during  his  own 
lifetime,  ond  his  wife  was  not  a  pious  woman ;  at  least, 
she  pretended  to  have  experienced  no  religious  influ- 
ences. The  falsity  of  the  story,  which  has  found  its 
n'ay  into  histories,  and  into  hundreds  of  printed  col- 
lections of  memorabilia,  was  asserted  to  us  by  the  ex- 
cellent daughter  of  the  hardy  chief,  who  yet  survives, 
tnd  who,  perhaps,  was  herself  tho  heroine  of  the  tale. 


Truth  is  the  best  policy ;  eepecudly  with  pokmki: 
and  among  politicians  even  it  has  been  iboad  tk 
"corruption  wins  not  more  than  boneaty.**  The  pisn 
frauds  of  monkish  times  answered  a  very  good  p«> 
pose,  until  they  were  detected;  bat  when  the  peopk 
found  that  the  assenting  nods  of  marble  statoes  wen 
caused  by  well  devised  machinery,  they  laughed  si  tin 
imposture,  or  sacrificed  iu  aothora  to  their  passioM.  ^ 
The  witless  falsehoods  echoed  in  more  moton  {nl* 
pits  frequently  send  the  lees  simple  of  the  coagr^s* 
tion  away,  breathing  contempt  for  every  holy  seiti* 
mett,  while  an  honest  presentation  of  the  nnaasw» 
able  evidences  of  inspiration,  would  have  made  then 
atout  defenders  of  the  faith.  At  Tammany  Hall  tht 
mountebank's  attacks  on  the  life  and  intellect  of  Tho- 
mas Paine  are  read  with  a  mock  gravity,  and  then  bj 
incontestiUe  evidence  proved  false,  and  the  defpn^ei 
creatures  who  congr^ate  at  that  polluting  fouataifl, 
with  some  show  of  reason  call  in  question  the  truth  of 
a  religion  that  is  supposed  to  need  such  juggling  to 
maintain  it. 

The  dawn  of  the  day  of  death  is  not  always  w^ 
come  to  the  pure  in  heart,  nor  is  it  invariably  cheeriea 
to  tho  infidel.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Home 
was  as  happy  in  his  last  hours  as  his  friend  RobertsM; 
and  if  Adam  Smith  is  to  be  credited,  none  ever  bads 
adieu  to  life  with  more  serenity  than  that  free-thinking 
philosopher  exhibited.  La  Place,  Gibbon,  and  Cooper, 
strong  in  their  disbelief  of  truth,  had  no  fears  of  daa- 
ger  in  the  after  life.  Nor  had  the  worshipper  of  Isis 
in  old  time,  nor  has  the  Moslem,  now,  more  fVeqoeady 
than  the  Christian ;  albeit  the  hope  of  the  last  is 
better  and  his  light  more  clear.  These  things  are  sa 
much  dependent  on  national  or  individual  character 
and  temperament  as  upon  religious  teaching ;  and  the 
last  hour  of  a  man's  mortality  furnishes  no  better  in- 
dex of  his  future  life  than  the  last  day  of  a  month  does 
of  its  succeeding  period  of  tmie.  Forgetful  of  thii^ 
and  anxious  to  make  a  strong  array  in  behalf  of  tht 
right,  well  enough  disposed  persons  have  coined  coun- 
terfeit histories,  which,  having  been  almost  invariably 
proved  false,  have  done  much  more  ii\jury  than  good 
"  Honesty"  in  politics,  morals,  religion,  and  law,  is  al- 
ways "  the  best  policy." 

ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE. 

Although  this  writer  is  now  rarely  mentioned  by 
the  organs  of  public  opinion  m  New  England,  he  was 
once  ranked  among  the  great  masters  of  English  verse; 
and  it  was  believed  that  his  reputation  would  endure  as 
long  as  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  The  absurd 
estimate  of  his  abilities  shows  the  wretched  condition 
of  taste  and  criticism  in  his  time,  and  perhaps  cauied 
the  faults  in  his  later  works  which  have  won  for  them 
their  early  oblivion. 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  junior,  was  bom  at  Taunton 
Massachusetts,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1773.  His 
father,  an  eminent  lawyer,  held  many  honourable 
offices  under  the  state  and  national  governments,  and 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen 
dence.  The  family  having  removed  to  Boston,  when 
he  was  about  seven  years  old,  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir received  his  early  education  in  that  city,  and 
entered  Harvard  University  in  1788.  His  career  here 
was  brilliant  and  honourable ;  no  member  of  his  class 
was  so  familiar  with  the  ancient  languages,  or  with 
elegant  English  literature ;  and  his  biographer  assures 
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V  tbit  he  WM  peraonally  popular  amoiig  hb  cImmmUm 
amd  the  officeri  of  the  oniTeraity.  When  he  was  grada- 
atcd,  **  be  was  at  much  diatingtiiahed  for  the  opening 
Tirtnea  of  his  heart,  at  for  the  Tivacity  of  hia  wit,  the 
Tigonr  of  hia  imagination,  and  the  Tariety  of  hia  know- 
ledge. A  liberality  of  aentiment  and  a  contempt  of 
•elfiahneai  are  usual  concomitanta,  and  in  him  were 
'  striking  characteriatica.  Urbanity  of  mannert  and  a 
ddUcacy  of  feeling  imparted  a  charm  to  hia  benignant 
tamper  and  social  dispoaition." 

Vhiile  in  college  be  bad  won  many  praiaea  by  hia 
poetical  **  eiercisea,"  and  on  the  completion  of  hia 
education  be  was  anxious  to  derote  himself  to  litera- 
ture as  a  profession.  His  father,  a  man  of  aingular 
•naterity,  bad  marked  out  for  him  a  different  career, 
and  obtained  for  him  a  clerkship  in  a  mercantile  bouae 
in  Boston.  But  he  waa  in  no  way  fitted  for  the  sue- 
ceMfiil  prosecution  of  commerce;  and  after  endeaTOur- 
ing  for  a  few  months  to  apply  himself  to  business,  he 
abandoned  the  counting-room,  and  determined  to  rely 
<m  his  pen  for  the  means  of  liTing.  In  1794,  be  estab- 
liahed  the  **  Federal  Orrery,'*  a  political  and  literary 
gaxette,  and  conducted  it  two  years,  but  without  indus- 
try or  discretion,  and  therefore  without  profit.  Soon 
after  leaving  the  university,  he  had  become  a  constant 
Tiaiter  of  the  theatre,  then  recently  established  in 
Boston.  His  intimacy  with  persons  connected  with 
the  stage  led  to  his  marriage  with  an  actress,  and  this 
to  his  exclusion  from  fashionable  aociety,  and  a  dis- 
agreement with  his  father,  which  lasted  until  hia 
death. 

He  waa  destitute  of  true  courage,  and  of  that  kind  of 
pride  which  arises  fh>m  a  consciousness  of  integrity 
and  worth.  When,  therefore,  he  found  himself  un- 
popular with  the  town,  he  no  longer  endeavoured  to 
daaenre  regard ;  but  neglected  hia  personal  appearance, 
became  intemperate,  and  abandoned  himself  to  indo- 
lence. The  office  of  '*  master  of  ceremonies'*  in  the 
theatre,  an  anomalous  station,  created  for  his  benefit, 
ntill  yielded  him  a  moderate  income,  and  notwithstand- 
iag  the  irregularity  of  his  habits,  he  never  exerted  his 
poetical  abilities  without  success.  For  his  poems  and 
other  productions  he  obtained  prices  unparalleled  in 
thia  country,  and  rarely  equaled  by  the  rewards  of  the 
moat  popular  European  authors.  For  the  "  Invention 
of  Letters,"  written  at  the  request  of  the  President  of 
Harvard  University,  he  received  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
or  more  than  fve  dollar*  a  line.  **  The  Ruling  Paa- 
•ion,*'  a  poem  recited  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  was  little  less  profitable;  and  he  was  paid 
aeven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  song  of  hialf-a- 
doien  stanzas,  entitled  "  Adams  and  Liberty.*' 

His  habits,  in  the  sunshine,  gradually  improved,  and 
hia  friends  x^ho  adhered  to  him  endeavoured  to  wean 
him  from  the  wine-cup,  and  to  persuade  him  to  study 
the  law,  and  establish  himself  in  an  honourable  posi- 
tion in  society.  They  were  for  a  time  successful ;  he 
entered  the  office  of  the  Honourable  Theopbilus  Par- 
aons,  of  Newburyport;  applied  nimself  diligently  to 
hia  studies;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  a 
popular  advocate.  No  lawyer  ever  commenced  busi- 
ness with  more  brilliant  prospects ;  but  hia  indolence 
and  recklessness  returned;  his  business  waa  neglect- 
ed; his  reputation  decayed;  and,  broken  down  and 
diaheartened  by  poverty,  diseaae,  and  the  neglect  of 
hia  old  associates,  the  evening  of  hia  !ife  presented  a 
malinrhnly  contraat  to  ita  morning,  whca  sveiy  aiga 
8» 


gave  promiae  of  a  bright  career.  In  hia  laat  yean, 
■aya  hia  biographer,  **  without  a  library,  wandering 
firom  place  to  place,  freqoently  uncertain  whence  oi 
whether  he  coald  procure  a  meal,  hia  thirst  for  know- 
ledge aatoniabingly  increaaed;  neither  aicknets  nor 
penury  abated  hia  love  of  books  and  instructive  con- 
versation.** He  died  in  "an  attic  chamber  of  hia 
father's  boose,'*  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  1811,  ia 
the  thirtyeighth  year  of  hia  age. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Dryden,  of  whom  Pfeine  waa  a 
servile  but  nnsoccesaAil  imiutor,  that  "  hit  delight  waa 
I  in  wild  and  daring  lalliea  of  sentiment,  in  the  irregular 
and  eccentric  violence  of  wit,*"  that  he  ** delighted  to 
tread  npon  the  brink  of  meaning,  where  light  and 
darkness  begin  to  mingle ;  to  approach  the  precipice 
of  absurdity,  and  hover  over  the  abyas  of  unideal  va- 
cancy.** 'The  censure  ia  more  applicable  to  the  copv 
than  the  original.  There  was  no  fVeshneaa  's  Paine'a 
writings;  his  subjects,  hia  charactera,  hia  tbcugftta, 
were  all  commonplace  and  ftmiliar.  Hia  mind  waa 
faahioned  by  books,  and  not  by  converae  with  the 
world.  He  had  a  brilliant  fancy,  and  a  singular  com- 
mand of  language;  but  he  was  nfver  content  ta  be 
simple  and  natural.  He  endeavoured  to  be  magnificent 
and  atriking ;  he  was  perpetually  searching  for  conceita 
and  extravagances;  and  in  the  multiplicity  of  hia  ilhi^ 
trations  and  ornaments,  he  was  unintelligible  and  taw- 
dry. From  no  other  writer  could  so  many  instances  of 
the  fklse  sublime  be  selected.  He  never  spoke  to  the 
heart  in  ita  own  language. 

Paine  wrote  with  remarkable  fkcility.  It  ia  related 
of  him  by  hia  biographers,  that  he  had  finiahed  '*  Adama 
and  Liberty,"  an<|  exhibited  it  to  some  gentlemen  at  the 
house  of  a  friend.  His  host  pronounced  it  imperfect, 
aa  the  name  of  Washington  waa  omitted,  and  declared 
that  be  should  not  approach  the  aidetward,  on  which 
twttlea  of  wine  had  just  been  placed,  until  he  had  wri^ 
ten  an  additional  stanxa.  The  poet  muted  a  moment, 
called  for  a  pen,  and  wrote  the  following  lines,  which 
are,  perbapa,  the  best  in  the  song : 

BtiouM  the  tempest  of  war  overshadow  our  land. 

Its  l>*4u  could  ne'er  rend  Freedom*s  temple  asunder: 
For,  unmoved,  at  its  portal  would  Washington  stand; 
And  repulse,  with  his  breast,  the  assaulu  of  the  thaaderl 
His  sword,  ttom  the  sleep 
Of  its  scabbard  wouki  leap. 
And  conduct,  with  iu  point,  every  flash  to  the  deep ! 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  etc 

He  had  agreed  to  write  the  ''opening  addreta,**  OA. 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  in  1796.  Hodg- 
kinson,  the  manager,  called  on  him  in  the  evening, 
before  it  was  to  be  delivered,  and  upbraided  him  for 
hia  negligence ;  the  first  line  of  it  being  yet  unwritten. 
"  Pray,  do  not  be  angry,"  said  Paine,  who  waa  dining 
with  some  literary  friends;  '*  sit  down  and  take  a  glaaa 
of  wine."  **No,  sir,"  replied  the  manager;  "when 
you  begin  to  write,  I  will  begin  to  drink."  Paine  took 
hia  pen,  at  a  side-table,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  finiah- 
ed the  addreti,  which  ia  one  of  the  beat  he  ever 
wrote. 

SANDS-FABRICATION  OF  AUTHORITIEa 
RoBKaT  C.  Saniw  waa  one  of  the  cleverest  literary 
men  of  the  country.  Of  all  authort  he  waa  the  mo# 
induttriout,  and  wrote  moac  from  a  love  >f  writing* 
Though  the  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  gaxettea  of  * 
New  York,  his  daily  task  of  political  or  literary  dir* 
coaiioa  waa  hx  (torn  giviag  him  aafident  litems 
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•mptojinaiL  Hit  ouad  Biallmud  im 
uglo  other  jauniali,  STem  ■ome  of  difitetal  political 
Dprni^ai  fnm  tboM  wbidi  be  nippotted.  He  btd  ■ 
pcopeojilj  for  ioQOCODt  utd  pU}'rul  litentr  miachier. 
It  «u  h»  aport  to  excite  public  curiDoij  bj  filing  u- 
tncj,  hiKhl;  ipiccd  wilh  lukioaible  dliiiioiia  and 
ntire.  "/nm  (ii/ortAmaui^  ■acri,'"  which  Dorel,  in 
miih  wM,  utd  IB  jel  to  be  uriuen ;  or  elae  to  entice 
■ii-iT  inhappj  wight  into  a  Ltonrj  or  hiuorical  oawt- 
prper  liacuaaioa,  theo  lo  combat  him  UMajamaij,  or, 
oadfT  tbe  mask  of  a  brother  odilor.  Lo  oTcrvbelin  bun 
wilh  biilocj,  ftct*.  quotationi,  and  uilboritiea.  all,  IT 
McaurjTi  minuricluml  Tor  iha  accaiion;  io  ibort, 
like  Chiiipcare'i  "  Bienj  wuidBrer  of  tbe  nicht."  to 
Iia4  111  uiuiiipecdog  TJclim  around  "through  bog. 
thnuc'i  buih.  Ihniufh  brier."  One  inaunce  of  Ihii 
qxiriiic  piopeoait|r  occarrHl  in  relation  to  a  eontroiartji 
aingi  the  malarial  of  tbe  Grecian  crown  of  Ticlorr, 
wbich  arou  during  iba  eicitemenl  in  fiiour  of  Gre- 
eiaa  bbcr^  aome  jean  ago.  Soreral  ingeaioui  yonng 
■•■,  fntb  (ram  their  college  atudiea,  had  eihauited 
all  Ihe  learning  Ibej  could  procure  on  (hii  graTe  qnea- 
tion,eilherfVom  their  own  acquaiaiancewiih  anUquiij, 
or  at  aecond  band  from  the  wrilm  upon  Grecian  anti- 
qnitiea.  Lempriere.  Poller,  Banholemi,  or  the  more 
emditg  Piuclnila  dt  Conma  ,'  till  Sandi  grew  tired  of 
neing  to  mnch  acbolarahip  waited,  and  ended  tbe 
conlroienj  bj  an  eaaaj  GlJed  with  aicellent  learning, 
eUefl;  fabricated  bj  himaelf  for  tbe  occaaion.  and 
reating  mainlj  on  a  paaaage  of  Pauatnia),  quoted  in 
t^  orifiiial  Greek,  for  vhicji  it  ii  In  rain  to  look  in 
aaj  edition  of  that  author,  ancienl  or  uodetn. 


M(-  BoaAKT  wai  a  natita  of  the  cilj  of  Albuij. 
where,  at  the  eari;  age  of  twentji^ne  jeari,  be  died, 
in  1BS6.     lie  waa  engaged  in  the  atudy  of  Ihe  lew  at 
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Date  frienda  were  Ihe  late  Colonel  John  B.  Van 
Schaick  and  Charlci  Fcnno  lIotTtnan.  both  of  whom 
were  prwcnL  Said  Van  Schaick.  taking  up  a  copy  of 
BjTon.  "The  nime  of  Lydia  Kane'— a  hdy  diaiin- 
(niahed  for  her  beauty  and  clfl»enie«,  who  died  a 
year  or  two  since,  but  who  wat  then  juit  hluahing  into 
womanhood — "  Iho  name  of  Lydia  Kan*  hui  in  it  the 
nme  number  of  letlera  aa  a  itnnia  of '  Chikle  Harold ;' 
wrilo  them  down  in  a  column."  They  were  ao  writ- 
ten hy  Bot:arI.  Iloflbian  and  liimaelf.  "  Now,"  he  con- 
liouot.  "  1  wilt  open  the  popm  nl  random;  and  for  Ihe 
«nd>  of  tho  lines  in  Mils  Lydia'a  ocrixtic  shall  be  used 
Ihe  words  ending  thnae  of  the  ypne  on  which  my 
■njter    may  rest."     TJm    slinra   thus    aclected    was 


l%e  rlia  of  rapine  and  tba  A 
And  iMh  tlH  Power  that  aia  adosea  oidain 
T^eir  doom,  nor  bead  tba  suppliant'!  aiftcsUI 
Is  aJI  that  dnpnate  nloai  acta  Id  Taial 
And  counad  sajia,  and  patriotic  naal. 
Tbe  Teteraa'i  ikill,  ynth'i  On,  and  — >— -r-  ban 
swelt 
The  following  itinn  waa  compoaed  by  Bogartn 
in  tbe  mcceeding  ten  minntea — tbe  period  Giad  ii 
wiger— flnubed  before  bia  companioni  had  reached 
fourth  line,  and  rwad  to  them  aa  vre  print  it — ^ 


N  or  Valour*!  Are.  Law>  power,  nor  Cburcbnan'!  zrml 

We  need  not  inform  the  reader  that  few  of  the  mM 
Ikcile  veraifiera  couU  baie  accompliabed  ibe  taii  ia 
houra.  Bogan  nearly  ajwayi  eampoacd  with  the  hd) 
rapidity,  aod  hia  piecea  were  maiked  by  tbe  lirehM 
wit  and  most  appoaiLe  illnstration. 

Tbe  rapidity  with  which  Robert  Treat  Paine  ewa- 
posed  hia  TCiaea  wa  bave  mealionsd  elae»bet«.  Us 
best  piecea  were  'adnck  off  at  a  beaL"  Tbe  pact 
Brainard  wrote  hia  "Line*  en  Niagara"  to  Ell  osi  i 
column  of  a  newapaper  of  which  be  waa  editor,  ia  i 
few  momenta,  while  tbe  ptinter'a  boy  waa  waiting  let 
copy.  E.  D.  Griffin,  Bands,  and  ottmra,  wrote  witk 
nearly  equal  rapidity. 

LITEBABY  CONFEDERACIES. 
LiTntar  aaaociaiiona — for  joint  aathorahip — hart 
been  common  in  this  country.  The  firat  one  of  which 
we  read  wu  esUbliahed  by  "tbo  Connecticut  wiu' 
BI  Hartford,  and  Joel  Barlow,  Doctor  Hopkins.  Coloael 
Humphries,  and  Trumbull,  ihe  author  of  "  McFinjil," 
were  members  of  it.    They  produced  numerous  «aj* 


■linn  of  rhe  -  Rolhad 
ribed  to  Foi,  Sberid: 


I."  (a  popuLsr  English 
in.  and  Iheir  aiaociall 
s'and  "Em 


n  titled 


chiad."  originally  printed  in  the  New  Ilaien  Ga»[[* 
fbr  1786  and  1787.  Thew  papen  have  never  bt*n 
collected,  but  they  were  repnhliahed  from  one  end  of 
he  country  to  the  other  in  the  pcriodicala  of  Ihe  time, 
ind  were  mppoatd  la  have  had  conaiderable 


their  I 


to  have  kept  in  abeyan 


i  the  leader 


1  and  inlidel  philoaophy. 


The  only  o 

■all  meDlion  was  formed  byRoben  C.  Sands  and  three 
'his  friends,  under  the  name  of  the  Literary  Confede- 
racy. The  number  waa  limited  lo  four;  andthpy  hound 
ikItcb  to  preierie  a  friendly  communicalion  in  aQ 
iciaaitudcs  of  life,  and  to  endeavour,  by  all  proper 
la,  lo  advance  their  mutual  and  individual  inleiest, 
Ivise  each  other  on  every  aol^ecl.  and  lo  receiva 
good  temper  the  rebuke  or  admonition  (vliich 
,1  thua  be  given.    They  propotcii  to  unite.  ftoM 
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tnne  to  time,  in  litenrj  pablicatioiM,  coveiiaiiting 
•olemnly  that  no  matter  hoctile  to  the  great  principles 
of  religion  or  morali  ahoold  be  pablisRed  by  any  mem- 
ber.  Thii  compact  was  moat  fkithfally  kept  to  the 
time  of  Sands*  death,  though  the  primary  objects  of  it 
were  gradually  given  ap,  as  other  duties  engrossed  the 
attention  of  its  members.  In  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence, the  confederacy  contributed  largely  to  several 
literary  and  critical  gazettes,  besides  publishing  in  one 
of  the  daily  papers  of  the  city  a  series  of  essays,  under 
the  title  of  the  *'  Amphilogist,"  and  a  second  under  that 
of  the  **  Neologist,"  which  attracted  much  attention,  and 
were  very  widely  circulated  and  republished  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day.  Sands  wrote  a  large  portion 
of  these,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

BARLOW— HIS  UFE,  WRITINGS,  AND  OFimOfiB. 

The  author  of  the  **  Columbiad**  was  bom  in  the 
Tillage  of  Reading,  in  Connecticut,  in  1755.  He  was 
the  youngest  in  a  family  of  ten,  and  his  father  died 
while  he  was  yet  a  child,  leaving  to  him  proper^  suf- 
ficient only  to  deftay  the  costs  of  his  education.  On 
the  completion  of  his  preparatory  studies,  he  was 
placed  by  his  guardians  at  Dartmouth  College,  but  was 
soon  induced  to  remove  to  New  Haven,  where  he  was 
graduated,  in  1778.  Among  his  fKends  here  were 
Dwight,  then  a  college  tutor.  Colonel  Humphreys,  a 
revolutionary  bard  of  some  reputation,  and  Trumbull, 
die  author  of  "  McFingaL'*  Barlow  recited  an  origi- 
Bil  poem,  on  taking  his  bachelor's  degree,  which  is 
lireserved  in  the  "  American  Poems."  printed  at  Litch- 
field, in  1793.  It  was  his  first  attempt  of  so  ambitious 
a  character,  and  possesses  little  merit  During  the  va- 
cations of  the  college  he  had  on  several  occasions 
Joined  the  army,  in  which  four  of  his  brothers  were 
serving ;  and  he  participated  in  the  conflict  at  White 
Plains,  and  a  number  of  minor  engagements,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  displayed  much  intrepidity. 

For  a  short  time  after  completing  his  academic 
course,  Barlow  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the 
law ;  but  being  urged  by  his  friends  to  qualify  himself 
(br  the  oflice  of  chaplain,  he  undertook  the  study  of 
theology,  and  in  six  weeks  became  a  licensed  minister. 
He  joined  the  army  immediately,  and  remained  with  it 
anti]  the  establishment  of  peace,  cultivating  the  while 
his  taste  for  poetry,  by  writing  patriotic  songs  and  bal- 
lads, and  composing,  in  part,  his  **  Vision  of  Colum- 
bus," afterward  expanded  into  the  *' Columbiad." 
When  the  army  was  disbanded,  in  1783,  he  removed  to 
Hartford,  to  resume  his  legal  studies ;  and,  to  add  to 
his  revenue,  established  "The  Mercury,'*  a  weekly 
gazette,  to  which  his  writings  gave  reputation  and  an 
immediate  circulation.  In  1785,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  in  the  same  year,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  an  association  of  Congregational  ministers, 
he  prepared  and  published  an  enlarged  and  improved 
edition  of  Watta's  version  of  the  Psalms,  to  which 
were  appended  a  collection  of  hymns,  several  of  which 
were  written  by  himself. 

*'  The  Vision  of  Columbus'*  was  published  in  1787. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Louis  XVI..  with  strong  eipres- 
lions  of  admiration  and  gratitude,  and  in  the  poem 
were  corresponding  passages  of  applause ;  but  Barlow's 
feelings  toward  the  amiable  and  unfortunate  monarch 
appear  to  have  changed  in  after  time,  for  in  the  '  Co- 
Imnbiad"  he  is  coldly  alluded  to,  and  the  adulatory 
lines  are  suppressed.     The  **  Vision  of  Cxnmbos" 


was  reprinted  in  London  and  Paris,  and  was  generally 
noticed  favourably  in  the  reviews.  After  its  publica- 
tion the  author  relinquished  his  newspaper  and  estab- 
lished a  bookstore.  principaUy  to  sell  the  poem  and  his 
edition  of  the  Psalms,  and  as  soon  as  this  end  was 
attained,  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  In  this  he 
was,  however,  unfortunate,  for  his  forensic  abilitiea 
were  not  of  the  most  popular  description,  and  his  mind 
was  too  much  devoted  to  political  and  literary  sul^ecta 
to  admit  of  the  application  to  studf  and  attention  to 
bosiness  necessary  to  secure  success.  He  was  engaged 
with  Colonel  Humphreys,  John  Trumbull,  and  Dr. 
Lemuel  Hopkins,  a  man  of  some  wit,  of  the  coarser 
kind,  in  the  *'  Anarchiad,"  a  satirical  poem  published 
at  Hartford,  which  had  considerable  political  influence* 
and  in  some  other  works  of  a  similar  description ;  bat 
obtaining  slight  pecuniary  advantage  from  his  literaiy 
labours,  he  was  induced  to  accept  s  foreign  agency 
fVom  the  *'  Sciota  Land  Company,"  and  sailed  for 
Europe,  with  his  family,  in  1788.  In  France  he  sold 
some  of  the  lands  held  by  this  association,  but  deriving 
little  or  no  personal  benefit  from  the  transactions^ 
and  becoming  aware  of  the  fraudulent  character  of  the 
company,  he  relinquished  his  agency  and  determined 
to  rely  on  his  pen  for  support 

In  1791.  Barlow  published  in  London  "Advice  to 
the  Privileged  Orders,"  a  work  directed  against  the 
distinguishing  features  of  kingly  and  aristocratic  govern- 
ments ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  succeeding  year, 
*'  The  Conspiracy  of  Kings,"  a  poem  of  about  four 
hundred  lines,  educed  by  the  first  coalition  of  the  con- 
tinental sovereigns  against  republican  France.  In  the 
autumn  of  1792,  ho  wrote  a  letter  to  the  French  Na- 
tional Convention,  recommending  the  abolition  of  the 
union  between  the  church  and  the  state,  and  other  re- 
forms; and  was  soon  after  chosen  by  the  "London 
Constitutional  Society,"  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to 
present  in  person  an  address  to  that  body.  On  his 
srrival  in  Paris  he  was  complimented  with  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  an  "honour"  which  had  been  previ- 
ously conferred  on  Washington  and  Hamilton.  From 
this  time  he  mode  France  his  home.  In  the  summer 
of  1793,  a  deputation,  of  which  his  friend  Gregorie, 
who  before  the  Revolution  had  been  Bishop  of  Blois, 
was  a  member,  was  sent  into  Savoy,  to  organize  it  as  a 
department  of  the  republic.  He  accompanied  it  to 
Chamberry,  the  capital,  where,  at  the  request  of  its 
president,  he  wrote  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Piedmont,  inciting  them  to  throw  off*  allegiance  to  "  the 
man  of  Turin  who  called  himself  their  king."  Here 
too  he  wrote  "  Hasty  Pudding,"  the  most  popular  of 
his  poems. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Barlow's  time  was  principally 
devoted  to  commercial  pursuits,  by  which,  in  a  few 
years,  he  obtained  a  considerable  fortune.  The  atroci- 
ties which  marked  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  pre- 
vented his  active  participation  in  political  controver 
sies,  though  he  continued,  under  all  circumstances,  at* 
ardent  republican.  Toward  the  close  of  1795,  he  vi- 
sited the  North  of  Europe,  on  some  private  business^ 
and  on  his  return  to  Paris  was  appointed  by  Washing 
ton  consul  to  Algiers,  with  power  to  negociate  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  dey,  and  to  ransom  all  the 
Americans  held  in  slavery  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
He  accepted  and  fulfilled  the  mission  to  the  satisfko- 
tion  of  the  American  government,  concluding  treaties 
with  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  and  liberating  mors 
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Chan  oae  handred  ABericuM*  who  were  in  priMuui  or 
in  wUrtry  to  the  Mohammodaiia.  He  then  returned  to 
Puis,  where  be  purchaeed  the  tpleodid  hotel  of  the 
Count  Clermont  de  Tonnere,  end  lived  eereral  jfn 
in  a  fashionable  and  coatlj  manner,  panning  atill  his 
fortunate  mercantile  apeculationa,  reTising  hia  *'  great 

pic,"  and  writing  occasionallj  for  the  poiitical  ga- 
aettea. 

Finally,  afler  an  absence  of  nearly  seTenteen  years, 
tfif  poet,  statesman,  and  philosopher  retvned  to  bis 
Mtlve  country,  lie  was  received  with  kindness  by 
many  old  friends,  who  had  corresponded  with  him 
while  abroad,  or  been  remembered  in  all  his  wander- 
ings; and,  after  spending  a  few  months  in  travel, 
marking,  with  patriotic  pride,  the  rapid  progress  which 
the  nation  had  mode  in  greatness,  he  fixed  his  home  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  near  the  city  of  Washings 
ton,  where  he  built  the  splendid  mansion,  known  after- 
ward as  "Kalorama,"  and  expressed  an  intention  to 
spend  there  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1806,  be 
published  a  prospectus  of  a  National  Institution,  at 
Washington,  to  combine  a  university  with  a  naval  and 
military  school,  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  learned  so- 
ciety. A  bill  to  carry  his  plan  into  efiect  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  but  never  became  a  law. 

In  the  summer  of  1808,  appeared  the  '*  Columbiad,** 
in  a  splendid  quarto  volume,  surpassing  in  the  beauty 
of  iu  typography  and  embellishments  any  work  before 
that  time  printed  in  America.  From  his  earliest  years 
Barlow  had  been  ambitious  to  raise  the  epic  song  of 
his  nation.  The  *'  Vision  of  CohoBbos,"  in  which  the 
most  brilliant  events  in  American  history  had  been 
described,  occupied  his  leisure  hours  when  in  coUege, 
and  afterward,  when,  as  a  chaplain,  he  followed  the 
standard  of  the  liberating  army.  That  work  was 
executed  too  hastily  and  imperfectly,  and  for  twenty 
years  after  its  appearance,  through  every  variety  of 
fortune,  its  enlargement  and  improvement  engaged  his 
attention. 

The  events  of  the  Revolution  were  so  recent  and  so 
universally  known,  as  to  be  inflexible  to  the  band  of 
fiction ;  and  the  poem  could  not  therefore  be  modelled 
after  the  regular  epic  form,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  chosen.  It  is  a  series  of  visions,  presented 
by  Ilesper,  the  genius  of  the  western  continent,  to 
Columbus,  while  in  the  prison  at  Valladolid,  where  he 
is  introduced  to  the  reader  uttering  a  monologue  on  his 
ill-requited  services  to  Spain.  These  visions  embrace 
a  vast  variety  of  scenes,  circumstances,  and  characters  : 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  with  her  political  and  reli- 
gious reformers ;  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
nations,  and  their  imagined  history ;  the  progress  of 
discovery;  the  settlement  of  the  states  now  composing 
the  federation  ;  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  estab- 
lishment of  republicanism;  and  the  chief  actors  in  the 
great  dramas  which  he  attempts  to  present 

The  poem,  having  no  unity  of  fable,  no  regular  suc- 
cession of  incidents,  no  strong  exhibition  of  varied 
character,  lacks  the  most  powerful  charms  of  a  narra- 
tive; and  has,  besides,  many  dull  and  spiritless  passages, 
that  would  make  unpopular  a  work  of  much  more 
fhaltless  general  design.  The  versification  is  generally 
aarconious,  but  mechanical  and  passionless,  the  lan- 
guage sometimes  incorrect,  and  the  similes  often  inap- 
propriate and  inelegant.  Yet  there  are  in  it  many 
bursts  of  eloquence  and  patriotism,  which  should  pre- 
serve it  from  oblivion.    The  descriptions  of  nature  and 


of  personal  chancter  are  Irequesily 
forceful ;  and  paaaages  of  invectiTe,  indignaat  and  M 
of  eneigy.  In  his  narrmtive  of  the  expedition  apiN 
Quebec,  under  Arnold,  tlie  poet  exclaims: 

Ah,  gaOant  troopl  deprived  of  half  the  pvaise 
That  dssds  like  yoois  in  otlier  tiases  repays, 
Binoe  your  priaie  cbief  (tbe  favoarite  erst  of  FaaeO 
Hath  sunk  so  deep  Us  balelol.  hideoas  name. 
That  every  hoaest  mass  with  borror  flings 
It  fi>nb  unsoondsd  from  her  sacred  strings; 
Else  what  hi^  tones  of  rapCnre  must  have  told 
The  first  great  actiona  of  a  chief  so  boldl 

These  lines  are  characteristic  of  his  manner 
The  *'  Cohunbiad"  was  reprinted  in  Paris  and  L» 
don,  and  noticed  in  the  leading  critical  gaxeoes.  brt 
generally  with  little  praise.     The  London  **  Moatklj 
Magaxine"  attempted,  in  sa  elaborate  article,  to  proit 
ita  title  to  a  place  in  the  firat  class  of  epics,  and  a* 
pressed  a  belief  that  it  was  surpassed  only  hj  tki 
«*  Iliad,"  the  •'iEneid,'*  and  *'  Paradise  LosL**  In  Af- 
rica, however,  it  waa  regarded  by  the  judidoai  ts  t 
&ilure,  and  reviewed  with  even  more  wit  and  seventy 
than  in  England.    Indeed,  the  poet  did  not  in  his  own 
country  receive  the  praiae  which  he  really  merited; 
and  faults  were  imputed  to  hia  woriL  which  it  did  loC 
possess.     Its  sentiments  were  said  to  be  hostile  to 
Christianity,*  aiid  the  author  waa  declarsd  an  infidel; 
but  there  is  no  line  in  the  **  Columbiad*'  unftvoorabla 
to  the  religion  of  New  England,  the  Puritan  &itk 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  natkmal  greatneH;  and  then 
is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  Barlow  at  the  tint 
of  his  death  doubled  the  creed  of  which  in  his  eixly 
manhood  he  had  been  a  minister. 

The  orthography  of  the  '*  Columbiad''  was  in  sooe 
instances  peculiar,  but  many  of  Barlow's  innovatieai 
have  since  been  generally  adopted,  and  in  his  notes  hs 
defends  them  with  force  and  ingenuity.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  was  wildly  visionary  in  his  plans  and  ex- 
pectations, and  his  predictions  in  regard  to  sliort-haad 
writing  have  been  quoted  in  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  this  opinion.  But  a  man  who  had  seen  the  revolu- 
tion produced  in  navigation  by  tbe  applic2ition  of  steam, 
ought  hardly  to  be  censured  for  believing  that  the  tune 
might  come  when  the  whole  tr.an  of  impressions  now 
made  upon  the  mind  by  reading  a  long  and  well  written 
treatise  would  be  conveyed  by  a  few  strokes  of  tbt 
pen,  and  be  received  at  u  glance  of  the  eye. 

*  It  is  now  genenWy  believed  that  Barlow,  while  is 
France,  abjured  the  Christian  Religion.  The  Reverend 
Thomas  Robbins.  a  venerable  clergyman  of  Rochester, 
Masnachusetts,  in  a  letter  written  in  1840,  remarks  that 
**  Barlow'ii  deistical  opinions  were  not  suspected  previovs 
to  the  publication  of  his  'Vision  of  Columbus,*  in  1787  T 
and  further,  that  "  when  at  a  later  period  he  Icgt  kit  <As- 
raeter,  and  became  an  open  and  bitter  reviler  of  Christiaa* 
ity,  his  pealm^book  was  laid  aside ;  but  for  that  cause  oaly. 
as  competent  Judges  still  maintained  that  no  revision  oi 
Watts  possesses  as  much  poetic  merit  as  Barlow's.**  I  bivs 
seen  two  letters  written  by  Barlow  during  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  in  which  he  declares  himself  **  a  sincere  believer  of 
Christianity,  divested  of  its  corruptions/*  In  a  letier  to  M. 
Cregorie,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  Dennie's  "  Port 
Folio,"  pages  471  to  479,  he  says,  "  the  sect  of  Puritans,  in 
which  I  was  born  and  educated,  and  to  tckUA  I»tiUmdAn% 
for  the  same  reason  that  you  adhere  to  the  Catholics,  «  c*»> 
vietion  that  they  av  right,"  etc.  The  idea  that  Barlow  dis- 
believed  in  his  later  years  the  religion  of  his  youth,  vraa 
probably  first  derived  fh>m  an  engraving  in  the  *'  Vision  of 
Columbus,"  in  which  the  crow,  by  which  he  intended  to  re- 

e resent  monkish  superstition,  is  placed  among  the  **svni- 
ols  of  prejudice."  lie  never  "  lost  his  character"  as  a  man 
of  honourable  sentiments  and  blameless  life ;  and  I  could 
present  numerous  ether  evidences  that  he  did  not  abandon 
hia  religion,  were  not  the  above  apparently  conduaive. 
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AAer  the  pubUcation  of  the  *'  Columbiad/'  Dwlow 
a  «>Uectioa  of  documenti.  with  an  intention  to 
jrrite  a  hiatory  of  the  United  Sutea;  but,  in  1811,  be 
waa  nnezpectedlj  appointed  miniater  pleoipotentiarj 
to  the  French  gOTernment,  and  immediatelj  aailed  for 
Europe.  Hia  attempta  to  negotiate  a  treatj  oP  com- 
merce and  indemnification  for  spoliationa  were  unauo- 
ceaaful  at  Paria ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  181S  he  waa  in- 
vited by  the  Duke  of  Baaaano  to  a  conference  with 
Napolton  at  Wihia,  in  Poland.  If  e  atarted  from  Paria, 
And  traveled  without  intermiMion  until  he  reached 
Zamowitch,  an  obacure  village  near  Cracow,  where  he 
died,  from  an  inflammation  of  the  lunga,  induced  by 
fatigue  and  eipoaure  in  an  inhospitable  country,  in  an 
inclement  season,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  liAy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  In  Paris,  ho- 
iioors  were  paid  to  his  memory  aa  an  important  pub- 
lie  functionary  and  a  man  of  letters;  his  eulogy  waa 
written  by  Dupont  de  Nemoura,  and  an  account  of  hia 
life  and  writings  waa  drawn  up  and  published,  accom- 
panied by  a  canto  of  the  "  Columbiad,"  translated  into 
French  heroic  Terse.  In  America,  too,  his  death  waa 
genemlly  lamented,  though  without  any  public  exhibi- 
tion of  mourning. 

Barlow  was  much  respected  in  private  life  for  his 
many  excellent  social  qualities.  His  mannera  were 
Qiually  grave  and  dignified,  though  when  with  his  inti- 
mate friends  he  was  easy  and  familiar.  He  waa  an 
honest  and  patient  investigator,  and  would  doubtleaa 
have  been  much  more  successful  as  a  metaphysical  or 
historical  writer  than  aa  a  poet  As  an  author  he  be- 
longed to  the  first  class  of  his  time  in  America ;  and 
for  his  ardent  patriotism,  his  public  services,  and  the 
purity  of  his  life,  he  deserves  a  distinguished  rank 
among  tlio  men  of  our  golden  age. 

JOHN  DEVERID6E. 

nr.vRRiiKE  was  a  celebrated  teacher,  in  Philadel- 
phia, before  the  Revolution,  and  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  time  studied  under  him  the  languages 
and  mathematics.  His  acquirements  in  Latin  and  back' 
gammon  were  unequaled  in  this  country,  and  he  is 
deserving  of  remembrance  as  the  author  of  the  first 
Yolume  of  Latin  poems  published  in  the  colonies. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Alexander  Graydon,  who  wrote 
the  most  interesting  book  of  personal  memoirs*  yet 
produced  in  the  United  States.  Graydon  furnishes  the 
following  reminiscences  of  him — 

"Various  were  the  rogueries  that  were  played  upon 
him ;  but  the  most  audacious  of  all  was  the  following. 
At  the  hour  of  convening  in  the  aAemoon,  that  being 
found  the  most  convenient,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Beveridge  being  usually  a  little  beyond  the  time ; 
the  bell  having  rung,  the  ushers  being  at  their  posts, 
and  the  scholars  arranged  in  their  classes,  three  or  four 
of  the  conspirators  concealed  themselves  without,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  motions  of  their  victim. 
He  arrives,  enters  the  school,  and  is  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed until  he  is  supposed  to  have  nearly  reached  hia 
chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  when  instantly  the 
door  and  every  window -shutter  is  closed.  Now, 
shrouded  in  utter  darkness,  the  roost  hideous  yells  that 
can  be  conceived,  are  sent  forth  from  at  least  three 
score  of  throats ;  and  Ovids,  and  Virgits,  and  Horaces, 
togv^her  with  the  more  heavy  metal  of  dictionaries, 

•  **  Memoirs  of  a  Life  Chiefly  Passed  In  PennsylTanis, 
within  the  last  sixty  years  "    Harrtsburg,  1811. 
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whether  of  Cole,  of  Young,  or  of  Aiaaworth,  are  hurled 
without  remorse  at  the  head  of  the  astonished  pre* 
ceptor,  who,  on  his  side^  groping  and  crawling  under 
cover  of  the  forms,  makes  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
door.  When  attained,  and  light  restored,  a  death-Iika 
silence  ensues.  Every  boy  is  at  his  lesson :  ao  one  has 
had  a  hand  or  a  voice  in  the  recent  atrocity :  what  then 
is  to  be  done,  and  who  shall  be  chastised. 

Bevit  atrox  Volscens,  nee  teli  eonspicit  usqnam 
Auctorem,  nee  quo  se  ardens  iasmitters  possit. 

Fierce  Volscens  foams  with  rage,  and  gasing  round 
Descriss  not  him  who  aim'd  the  fatal  wound; 
Nor  knows  to  fix  revenge. 

**  This  most  intolerable  outrage,  from  Jts  succeeding 
beyond  expectation,  and  being  entirely  to  the  taste  of 
the  school,  had  a  run  of  several  days ;  and  waa  only 
then  pot  a  stop  to  by  the  interference  of  the  faculty, 
who  decreed  the  most  exemplary  punishment  on  those 
who  should  be  found  offending  in  the  premises,  and  bj 
taking  measures  to  prevent  a  further  repetition  of  the 
enormity.  I  have  said,  and  with  truth,  that  I  was  no 
promoter  of  mischief;  bat  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to 
assert,  that  I  was  proof  against  the  irresistible  conta- 
gion of  such  a  scene,  or  that  I  did  not  raise  my  voice 
in  the  discordant  concert  of  the  screamers :  though  I 
can  safely  declare,  that  I  never  threw  at  the  master, 
and  that  I  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  contrivers  and 
ringleaders  of  this  shameful  proceeding. 

"  In  the  year  1765,  Mr.*  Beveridge  published  by  sub- 
scription a  small  collection  of  Latin  poems.  Of  their 
general  merit  I  presume  not  to  judge,  but  I  think  I  have 
heard  they  were  not  much  eommended  by  the  British 
reviewers.  The  Latinity  probably  is  pure,  the  prosody 
correct,  the  versification  sufficiently  easy  and  sounding, 
and  such  as  might  serve  to  evince  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  classics  of  ancient  Rome ;  But  I  should 
doubt  their  possessing  much  of  the  soul  of  poetry.  One 
of  them  is  neither  more  or  less  than  a  humble  petition 
in  hexameters,  and  certainly  a  very  curious  specimen 
of  pedantic  mendicity.  It  is  addressed  to  Thomas 
Penn,  the  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  poet 
very  modestly  proposes,  that  he  should  bestow  upon 
him  a  few  of  his  acres,  innumerable,  he  observes,  as 
the  aands  of  the  Delaware :  in  return  for  which,  his 
verae  shall  do  its  best  to  confer  immortal  fame  upon 
the  donor.  By  way  of  further  mducement  to  the  gift, 
he  seu  before  his  excellency  the  usual  ingratitude  of  an 
enriched  and  unknown  posterity,  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  advantages  which  Ajax,  iEneas,  and 
Mccenaa  derived  from  the  muses  of  Homer,  of  Virgil, 
and  Horace.  But  lest  1  might  be  suspected  of  misrep- 
resentation, let  my  good  quondam  preceptor  speak  for 
himself. 

Jugen  quum  tibi  sint  quot  habet  Delavarus  arenas. 
Quid  magnum  minimo  tribuas  si  propria  parvcs 
Pundsroenta  cas»,  Borec  qua  fk-igora  pellam. 
Non  dabis  ingrato  dederis  licet  ceris  egeno, 
Quodque  tibi  minimum,  magnum  esset  pauca  roganti 
Bin  renuas,  tantt  nee  sint  commerria  nostra. 
Hoe  quoque  ne  pigeat  cito  spem  prcecidere  vanam. 

Nee  periisse  p«ita,  dederis  quod  vivus  amico ; 
Credere  fhs  sit  enim,  si  quid  mea  carmine  possint 
Sera  licet,  major  a  ftras  quam  Mexico  nobis, 
Seu  Tagus  aurifcris  exundans  roittit  arenis ; 
Auguror  et  si  quid  vives  post  fsta  superstes. 

Quid  Juvat  ignotis,  ingratis  forsitan,  auri 
Pondera,  firugifcris  vel  mlllia  Jugera  campis 
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tAnqmtn  post  natii  t    Neqneunt  nam  pmdcre  (knuun 
Dlvitic,  naqoeont  titalii  mooMiiieBU  MperWa. 

Quid  font  JEiMU,  et  mafai  nominii  AJaz, 
Atqae  alii  quoram  Maat  nomina  malta  virorum ; 
Ni  foret  et  vatea  divini  eamunis  aactor 
MB«>Didea,  tacro  qai  primui  Tertice  Pindi 
Deduiit  (keilea  Phobo  fiaudanta,  CamoBnaat 

Vel  quid  Meeenaa  aoimi  mentiaqae.  benigoa 
Ni  benefaeta  sui  cetebraMeC  carmen  Horati, 
Et  Maro  mttniflettm  cednieeet  gratus  amicumt  Ike.  Ibe. 

"  Might  not  one  here  be  tempted  to  eicUim  im  the 
■pint  of  Prior  to  Boileau : 

Pindar,  that  eagle,  mounts  the  akiea. 
While  Tirtue  leads  the  noble  way : 
Too  like  a  Tulture  Bntridgt  fliee 
Where  sordid  interest  lures  the  prey. 

**  I  never  heard,  howoTor,  that  the  poet  waa  the  better 
for  his  application :  I  rather  think  that  the  proprietor 
was  of  opinion,  there  was  a  want  of  reciprocity  in  the 
proposaU  and  that,  whatever  the  carmen  Horati  vd 
Marcnig  might  have  been  worth,  that  of  Mr.  Beveridge 
did  not  amoont  to  a  very  valuable  consideration.  An- 
other of  the  principal  poems  in  this  collection  is  a  paa> 
toral,  which,  if  Mr.  Beveridge  had  had  the  salutary  fear 
of  Boileau  before  hia  eyes,  he  certainly  would  not  have 
written ;  aince  never  was  production  more  completely 
under  the  laah  of  the  following  satirical  lines : 

Viendrai'je,  en  una  Eglogue  entoure  de  troupeanz 
Au  milieu  de  Paris  enfler  mes  chalunieaux, 
Et  dans  raon  eaUnet  aasis  au  pied  des  hetres, 
Faire  dire  aux  ecboa  des  sottises  champetresT 

**  The  complainant  in  thia  paatoral  is  an  Edinburgh  cit, 
whom  he  appropriately  calla  Urbanus:  nevertheleaa  be 
is,  without  the  smallest  difficulty,  transformed  into  a 
shepherd,  surrounded  with  sheep,  and  proclaiming  to 
the  echoes  his  »o(tue$  champctret,  in  strains  like 
these: 

Audiit  et  planctus  gemebunda  remnrmurat  Echo, 
Echo  sola  meos  miserata  est,  inquit  amores; 
Tristia  nam  mc«tia  ex  saxis  araonat  imis, 
Flebile  luctisonia  responaat  et  uaque  ciciitis. 
Me  miaerum  quotiea  exclamo,  lugubris  ilia 
Me  miaerum  ingeminat  gelidia  e  vallibiia  :  Eheu, 
Clamanti  exclamat,  repetitia  vocibua,  Eheu  I 

But  af\cr  all,  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  from  a 
modern,  good  Latin,  good  poetry,  and  good  aense,  all 
at  the  same  time." 

EDITORIAL  RECANTATIONS. 
We  have  mentioned  elsewhere  the  confessions  of 
Rivington,  editor  of  the  Royal  Gazette,  in  New  York. 
During  the  Revolution  the  Vicars  of  Bray  were  fre- 
quently compelled  to  change  their  positions  so  sudden- 
ly as  not  to  allow  of  the  shows  of  "  consistency  **  made 
by  the  politicians  of  our  own  time,  and  some  of  their  I 
bulletins  are  curious  and  amusing.  Benjamin  Towne  ' 
became  editor  of  the  Penn$ylvania  Evening  Pott  in 
1775.  He  waa  a  Whig  until  the  British  took  poases- 
sion  of  Philadelphia,  when  he  excelled  all  the  Tories 
in  hia  loyalty  to  His  Majesty's  government  On  the 
evacuation  of  the  city,  Towne  remained,  and  assumed 
a  second  time  the  language  of  the  Whig  party.  One 
day,  soon  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  he  met  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Withei^poon,  in  Aitkin's  bookstore,  and 
requested  him  to  become  a  writer  for  his  paper.  The 
Doctor  refused,  uifless  Towne  would  first  make  his 
"peace  with  the  country."  "How  shall  I  do  it?" 
"  Why,  write  a  piece,  acknowledging  your  fault,  profess- 


ing  repentance,  tuid  asking  Ibigiieucw.'*    **hA  vli 
•hall  I  nyT    Witherapoon  gmTe  eome  Unts.  ipii 
which  Towne  aaid,  "  Doctor,  yon  write  ajq>editiswij^ 
and  to  the  porpoae :  I  will  tbaink  70a  to  write  som 
thing  for  me,  and  I  will  publish  it"    He  aweand.  0^ 
tained  paper  and  ink.  and  inunediately  wrote  **  Thi 
Humble  Confession,  Recantation,  and  Apology  of  Ba 
jamin  Towne,"  which  was  afterward  pabliabed  as  thi 
genuine  composition  of  the  editor,  and  greatly  iauas 
ed  his  reputation  as  a  writer.    We  give  a  few  chanfr 
teristic  paragraphs  from  it : 

**  The  following  fkcts  are  well  known — 1st  Tkt  I 
Benjamin  Towne,  osed  to  print  the  Pennsylvania  Eis* 
ning  Post,  under  the  protection  of  Congress,  sad  M 
frequently,  and  earnestly  solicit  sondiy  memben  of 
the  said  Congreaa  for  diasertations  and  articles  of  is* 
telligence,  professing  myself  to  be  a  very  firm  t^^  seal- 
ous  friend  to  American  Liberty.  9d.  That  oa  .ka 
English  taking  pcssession  of  Philadelphia,  I  tnned 
fairly  round,  and  printed  my  Evening  Pbat  under  dv 
protection  of  General  Howe  and  hia  army,  calling  dis 
Congress  and  all  their  adherenu.  Rebels,  Rascals,  aad 
Raggamuffins,  and  several  other  unaavoury  names,  witk 
which  the  humane  and  Polite  Engliah  are  pleased  to 
honour  them — ^neither  did  I  ever  refuse  to  insert  117 
dissertation  however  scurrilous,  or  any  article  of  ia> 
telligence  aent  to  me,  altho'  many  of  them  I  well  knew 
to  be,  as  a  certain  gentleman  elegantly  expresses  it, 
fact9  that  never  happened.  3d.  That  I  am  now  williag 
and  desirous  to  turn  once  more,  to  unsay  all  that  I  bavt 
last  said,  and  to  print  and  publish  for  the  United  Slates 
of  America,  which  are  likely  to  be  uppermost,  againit 
the  British  Tyrant ;  nor  will  I  be  backward  in  nlliiic 
him,  a(\er  the  example  of  the  great  and  eminent  anther 
of  Common  Sense,  ITie  Royal  Brute,  or  giving  bin 
any  other  appellation  still  more  opprobrious,  if  such 
can  be  found." 

*'The  rational  moralists  of  the  last  age  used  to  tell  si 
that  there  was  an  essential  dilTerence  between  virtne 
and  rice,  because  there  was  an  essential  difference  to 
be  observed  in  tlie  nature  and  reason  of  things.  Now, 
with  all  due  deference  to  these  great  men,  1  think  I  an 
as  much  of  a  Philosopher  aa  to  know  that  there  are  do 
circumatancea  of  action  more  important  than  thoae  of 
time  and  place,  therefore,  if  a  man  pay  no  regard  to 
the  changea  that  may  happen  in  these  circumatancei, 
there  will  be  very  little  Virtue,  and  still  less  Pntd(net 
in  his  behaviour.  Perhaps  1  have  got  rather  too  deep 
for  common  readers,  and  therefore  shall  ask  any  plaia 
Quaker  in  this  city,  what  he  would  say  to  a  man  who 
should  wear  the  same  coat  in  summer  aa  in  winter  ia 
this  climate?  He  would  certainly  say,  *  Friend,  thj 
wisdom  is  not  great'  Now  whether  I  have  not  had  u 
good  reason  to  change  my  conduct  as  my  coat,  since  lait 
January,  1  leave  to  every  impartial  person  to  determine. 
2dly,  I  do  hereby  declare  and  confess,  that  when  I 
printed  for  Congresa,  and  on  the  side  of  Liberty,  it  wu 
not  by  any  means  from  principle,  or  a  desire  that  the 
cause  of  Liberty  should  prevail,  but  purely  and  simply 
from  the  love  of  gain.  I  could  have  made  nothing  Init 
tar  and  feathers  by  printing  against  them  as  thingH  then 
stood.  I  make  this  candid  acknowledirnient  not  only 
as  a  penitent  to  obtain  pardon,  but  to  show  that  there 
was  more  consistency  in  my  conduct  than  my  enomies 
are  willing  to  allow.  They  are  pleased  to  charjre  me 
with  hypocrisy  in  pretending  to  be  a  Whii^  when  I  was 
none.    This  charge  is  false ;  1  was  neithf  r  Whig  nor 
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Toiy,  but  a  Printer.  I  detett  and  abhor  hypocriaj.  I 
bad  no  more  regard  for  General  Howe  or  General  Clin- 
ton, or  eren  for  Mn.  Lowring*  or  any  other  of  the 
CShoafe  NymphM  that  attended  the  feU  Ckawipetn, 
■liaa  Miachianza,t  when  I  printed  in  their  behalf,  than 
fbr  the  Congreaa  on  the  day  of  their  retreat  It  ia  pro- 
tsaded  that  I  certainly  did  in  my  heart  incline  to  the 
Engliah,  became  that  I  printed  much  bigger  lies  and  in 
greater  number  for  them,  than  for  the  Congreaa.  Thia  ia 
a  moat  fklae  and  mguC  inainnation.  It  waa  entirely  the 
ftnlt  of  the  Congreaa  themaelves,  who  thought  fit  (be- 
ing but  a  new  potentate  npon  the  earth,)  to  be  much 
BM»re  modeet,  and  keep  nearer  the  truth  than  iheir  ad- 
vetsarieai  Had  any  of  them  brought  me  in  a  lie  aa  big  aa 
a  mountain  it  ahould  have  iaaued  from  my  preaa.  Thia 
givea  me  an  opportunity  of  ahowing  the  folly  aa  well 
aa  malignity  of  thoae  who  are  actuated  by  party  apirit ; 
■mny  of  them  hare  affinned  that  I  printed  monatrooa 
aad  incredible  lie*  for  General  Howe.  Now  pray  what 
harm  could  incredible  liee  dof  the  only  hurt,  I  eon- 
eoive,  that  any  lie  can  do,  ia  by  obtaining  belief,  aa  a 
troth ;  but  an  incredible  lie  can  obtain  no  belief,  and 
therefore  at  leaat  muat  be  perfectly  harmleaa.  What 
will  those  caTilera  think,  if  I  ahould  turn  thia  argu* 
Bent  againat  them,  and  aay  that  the  moat  efiectnal  way 
to  disgrace  any  cause  is  to  publish  monatrooa  and  in- 
credible lies  in  its  favour?  In  thia  Tiew, I  hare  not 
only  innocence,  but  some  degree  of  merit  to  plead. 
However,  take  it  which  way  you  will,  there  never  waa 
a  lie  publiahed  in  Philadelphia  that  could  bear  the  leaat 
aompariNon  with  those  published  by  Jamea  Rivington, 
ia  Naw  York.  This  in  my  opinion  is  to  be  imputed  to 
tae  superiority  not  of  the  Printer,  but  of  the  Prompter 

or  Prompters.    I  reckon  Mr.  T. to  have  eioelled 

■I  that  branch ;  and  he  had  probably  many  coadd'utorB. 
»What  do  yon  think  of  40,000  Russiana  and  SOOOO 
Moors,  which  Moors  too  were  said  by  Mr.  Rivingtoa 
to  be  dreadful  among  the  women  ?  aa  alao  the  boata 
buildiRg  at  the  forks  of  the  Monongahela  to  carry  tho 
Congress  down  the  Ohio  to  New  Orleanaf  tbeae  wero 
awingers.  —  As  to  myself  and  friend  H  a,  wo 

eontented  ourselves  with  publishing  aflUavita  to  prove 
that  the  King  of  France  was  determined  to  preaenro 
the  friendship  that  subsisted  between  him  and  hia  good 
brother  the  King  of  England,  of  which  he  haa  given  a 
HMD  proof  by  entering  into  and  communicating  hia 
treaty  with  the  United  Statea  of  America.  Upon  the 
whole  I  hope  the  public  will  attribute  my  eonduct,  not 
to  disaffection,  but  to  attachment  to  my  own  intereat 
and  desire  of  gain  in  my  profeaaion;  a  principle,  if  I 
mistake  not,  pretty  general  and  pretty  powerful  in  the 
present  day.  3dly.  I  hope  the  public  will  consider  that 
I  have  been  a  timorous  man,  or,  if  yon  will,  a  coward, 
Aom  my  youth,  so  that  I  cannot  fight— «iy  beUy  ia  ao 

*  A  married  lady,  said  to  have  been  the  mistress  of  the 
British  General  H— e.    Bse  Batt/s  ^  tkt  Ktga. 
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big  that  I  cannot  run — and  I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking  that  I  cannot  atarve.  When  thoae 
three  things  are  considered,  I  hope  they  will  fully  ao- 
ocunt  for  my  past  conduct,  and  procure  me  the  liberty 
of  going  on  in  the  same  um^'orm  cenor  for  the  future 
No  just  judgment  can  be  formed  of  a  man'a  character 
and  conduct  unless  every  circnmatance  ia  taken  in  and 
fairly  attended  to ;  I  therefore  hops  that  this  justice  will 
be  done  in  my  caae.  I  aa  alao  verily  persuaaed  t*uU 
if  all  those  who  are  e^vrarda  aa  well  aa  B^yaelf,  «at 
who  are  better  off  in  other  imptetM,  and  thereforo  ea^ 
and  do  run  whenever  dangar  ia  near  them,  wonM  bf- 
fUend  me,  I  ahould  have  ao  inconaiderable  body  on  a/ 
aide.  Peace  be  with  the  Congreaa  and  the  arjpT*  ^ 
mean  no  reflections ;  but  the  world  ia  a  wide  field,  ard  • 
wish  everybody  would  do  aa  they  would  be  done  b}. 
Finally,  I  do  hereby  recant,  draw  back,  eat  in,  and  awal- 
low  down,  every  word  that  I  have  ever  apoken,  writtea 
or  printed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  United  Siatea  of 
An^ca,  hoping  it  wiU  not  only  aatiafy  the  good  peo- 
ple in  general,  but  also  all  thoae  acatter-brained  fellows, 
who  call  one  another  out  to  shoot  pistols  in  the  air, 
while  they  tremble  so  much  they  cannot  hit  the  mariL 
In  the  meantime  I  will  return  to  labour  with  aaaiduity 
hi  my  lawful  calling,  and  eaeaya  and  intelligence  aa  b^ 
lore  shall  be  gratefully  acceptrd  by  the  Public'a  moat 
obedient  humble  servant,  Benjamin  Towki.** 

TII0MA8  PAINE. 
Tn  popularity  of  Paine'a  writings  resulted  rather 
from  accident  than  from  any  merit  which  they  possess 
ed,  but  his  political  essaya  made  him  famous  for  a  day. 
and  every  one  connected  with  the  preas  become  aniioui 
to  engage  his  services.  Aitken,  the  publisher  of  tho 
Pennsylvania  Magazine,  contracted  with  him  to  writo 
a  certain  number  of  pagea  for  each  number  of  that 
periodical,  but  Paine'a  indolence  waa^auch  that  ho 
eoold  rarely  procure  hia  artielea  in  aeaaon,  and  on  eao 
occaaion  he  went  to  hia  lodginga  and  complained  with 
aeverity  of  his  not  finishing  articles  in  the  proper  timeL 
Pliine  heard  him  patiently,  and  coolly  anawered,  **Toa 
ahall  have  them  in  time."  Aitken  eipreaaed  aonM 
doubta  on  the  subject,  and  inaialed  on  Paine*a  accom- 
panying him  and  proceeding  immediately  to  boaineai^ 
aa  the  workmen  were  waiting  for  copy.  He  accordinf- 
ly  went  home  with  Aitken,  and  waa  aoon  aeated  at  the 
table  with  the  neceaaaiy  apparatna,  which  alwaya  ia- 
eluded  a  glaaa,  and  a  decanter  of  brandy.  Aitken  oh* 
aerved,  "he  would  never  writo  without  tkaC  The 
first  glaaa  pot  him  in  a  train  of  thinhiag;  Aitken  fotrad 
the  aecond  would  diaqnaliQr  him,  or  render  him  oa- 
tractablo ;  but  it  only  illuminated  hia  intollectoal  .ija* 
tem ;  and  when  he  had  swallowed  the  third  glaas^  ho 
wroto  with  rapidity,  intelligence,  and  preciaion ;  and  h!a 
ideaa  appeared  to  flow  fkater  than  ho  could  comaut 
them  to  paper.  What  he  penned  from  the  inapiratioB 
of  the  brandy,  was  perfecdy  fit  for  tho  preea  withott 
any  altoration,  or  correctica 
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